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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

The  Honourable,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province  then  entered 
the  House  and,  being  seated  upon  the 
Throne,  was  pleased  to  open  the  session 
by  the  following  gracious  speech. 

HON.  L.  O.  BREITHAUPT 
(Lieutenant-Governor)  :  Mr.  Speaker 
and  members  of  the  Legislative  Assem- 
bly of  Ontario : 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  welcome  you  to  this 
Third  Session  of  the  Twenty-fifth 
Legislature. 

During  this  session,  you  will  have 
occasion  to  consider  and  act  on  many 
matters  of  far-reaching  importance.  On- 
tario's great  economic  achievements  have 
been  accompanied  by  problems  of  growth 
— problems  that  the  province  must  over- 
come if  its  progress  is  not  to  be  arrested. 

The  Ontario  economy  during  the  past 
year  again  recorded  a  spectacular 
advance,  continuing  the  expansion  that 
has  been  the  dominant  feature  of  the 
post-war    years.    Ontario's    population, 


now  5.5  million,  has  been  increasing,  as 
has  its  industry,  at  a  more  rapid  rate 
than  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada. 

While  this  remarkable  growth  has 
brought  higher  living  standards,  it  has 
also  imposed  heavy  burdens  on  the  prov- 
ince and  its  people.  With  this  expansion 
have  come  unprecedented  demands  for 
schools,  universities,  hospitals,  highways, 
municipal  roads,  water  and  sewage 
works  and  many  other  services  related 
to  health,  welfare  and  development. 
These  services  are  at  the  very  founda- 
tion of  our  prosperity  and  progress. 
They  constitute  a  crystallization  of  de- 
mands upon  the  province  across  a  wide 
and  varied  front  and  present  it  with  the 
most  formidable  challenge  in  its  history. 

Owing  to  the  contraction  of  public 
works  during  the  depression  and  war 
years,  the  province  and  its  municipalities, 
since  1945,  have  been  obliged  to  under- 
take major  programmes  designed  not 
only  to  meet  this  backlog  of  need  but  also 
the  demands  arising  from  the  accelerated 
postwar  growth  of  population  and  indus- 
try. To  cope  with  this  situation,  the 
province,  for  more  than  a  decade,  has 
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carried  out  a  programme  of  capital  in- 
vestment which  is  incomparably  larger 
than  anything  ever  before  attempted. 

In  the  last  decade  more  than  $1.25 
billion  has  been  spent  in  providing  over 
a  threefold  increase  in  Ontario  Hydro's 
electric  power  capacity.  Rapidly  increas- 
ing motor  vehicle  registrations,  now 
totalHng  over  1.7  million,  have  necessi- 
tated the  spending  of  huge  sums  to 
extend  and  intprove  our  highways 
system.  During  this  period,  $1.25  billion 
has  been  provided  in  assistance  to  our 
municipalities,  nearly  half  of  which  has 
been  spent  on  education. 

Rapid  population  growth  has  made  it 
imperative  that  a  large-scale  increase  in 
hospital  accommodation  be  provided  in 
both  the  public  general  hospitals  and 
mental  institutions.  Assistance  has  been 
provided  for  housing  during  a  period  in 
which  new  accommodation  for  more 
than  one  million  people  has  been  built. 
In  almost  every  phase  of  provincial 
activity,  huge  amounts  of  provincial 
money  have  been  required  to  meet  the 
needs  of  a  growing  economy. 

Marked  progress  is  being  made  in 
bringing  into  operation  several  major 
projects  which  will  have  far-reaching 
implications.  The  St  Lawrence  power 
project  —  long  talked  of  —  is  rapidly 
becoming  a  reality.  The  construction  of 
a  nuclear  power  demonstration  plant, 
which  we  are  confident  will  be  the  fore- 
runner of  practical  power  generation 
from  uranium — a  great  Ontario  asset — 
is  being  undertaken  near  Chalk  River. 
Our  mounting  power  requirements 
strongly  underline  the  need  for  western 
gas  and  oil,  and  the  year  1957  will  un- 
doubtedly be  one  of  exceptional  progress 
in  the  transmission  of  these  vital  power 
and  energy  resources. 

To  meet  the  requirements  of  our 
municipalities  for  fresh  water  supplies 
and  for  the  control  and  abatement  of 
pollution,  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  has  been  formed. 

These  and  other  developments  which 
are  under  way  or  in  the  planning  stage 
will  add  to  the  strength  and  well-being 
of  our  country.  At  the  same  time,  they 
emphasize  the  requirements  of  the  prov- 


ince and  municipalities  for  additional 
revenue  and  capital  money. 

In  these  matters,  regard  must  be  had 
for  the  position  of  the  municipalities. 
There  is  no  better  evidence  of  the  part- 
nership arrangement  which  exists 
between  the  province  and  the  municipal- 
ities than  the  fact  that  40  cents  of  every 
dollar  of  the  province's  revenue  is 
now  being  paid  out  in  grants  to  muni- 
cipalities, school  boards  and  other  local 
agencies.  This  means,  at  the  municipal 
level,  that  for  every  $2.00  raised  by  way 
of  taxation  an  additional  $1.00  is  added 
from  the  provincial  level.  At  the  last 
session  you  authorized  grants  to  muni- 
cipalities totalling  $185  million.  This 
year,  you  will  be  asked  to  approve  a 
further  substantial  increase. 

You  will  be  asked  to  consider  matters 
involving  far-reaching  municipal  re- 
forms. The  government's  policy 
designed  to  bring  about  an  equalization 
of  municipal  assessment  for  determining 
grants  has  made  excellent  progress,  but 
this  work  will  have  to  be  accelerated. 
With  provincial  grants  of  the  magnitude 
now  being  paid,  a  common  yardstick  of 
assessment  for  grant  purposes  is  essen- 
tial to  provide  a  uniform  basis  for  the 
equitable  distribution  of  these  grants. 

Wise  municipal  administration,  com- 
bined with  a  tenfold  increase  in  provin- 
cial grants  in  the  last  dozen  years  alone, 
has  served  remarkably  well  to  contain 
municipal  tax  levies  in  terms  of  constant 
dollars. 

Indeed,  after  allowing  for  the  rise  in 
prices  and  income  and  the  growth  in 
population,  municipal  tax  levies  are 
lower  today  than  they  were  15  to  25 
years  ago.  Despite  this,  the  immense 
need  for  education  and  other  services  in 
this  fast-growing  province  demands  re- 
forms and  additional  assistance,  all  of 
which  you  will  be  asked  to  consider.  The 
province  and  its  municipalities  face  a 
continuing  expansion  in  the  demand  for 
the  services  they  render,  and  solutions 
must  be  found. 

Underlying  the  municipal  problem  is 
that  of  education.  The  needs  of  our 
children,  who  are  at  once  our  greatest 
responsibility    and    our    greatest    asset, 
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require  that  education  continue  to  re- 
ceive our  closest  attention.  Formidable 
as  it  is,  the  problem  of  providing  class- 
room accommodation  is  not  the  only- 
one:  that  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  equally  pressing. 

School  population  has  now  reached 
1.1  million — an  increase  of  66  per  cent, 
in  the  last  10  years — and  it  will  double 
in  the  next  1 5  to  20  years.  Plans  will  be 
placed  before  you  to  help  our  muni- 
cipalities meet  their  educational  and 
other  requirements,  not  only  fiscally  but 
administratively. 

During  the  past  year  discussions  were 
held  with  the  Government  of  Canada 
and  with  other  provinces  to  evolve  for 
the  next  5  years  a  system  of  fiscal 
arrangements  that  would  provide  this 
province  with  revenues  more  in  accord 
with  its  needs.  While  some  favourable 
adjustments  were  obtained,  the  arrange- 
ments which  have  emerged  fall  far 
short  of  providing  this  province  with  a 
fair  and  equitable  solution. 

As  a  result  of  the  high  federal  rates 
of  tax  first  imposed  during  the  war 
years,  the  federal  government's  treasury 
has  been  filled  to  overflowing.  The  fed- 
eral government  has  been  able  to  finance 
out  of  current  revenues  not  only  all  of  its 
ordinary  and  capital  expenditures,  in- 
cluding some  capital  commitments  ex- 
tending over  many  years,  but  also  to 
retire  debt.  Debt  retirement  is  sound  and 
desirable,  but  the  paradox  of  declining 
federal  debt  and  rising  provincial  and 
municipal  debt  cannot  be  accepted  with 
equanimity. 

Looking  ahead,  no  abatement  in  the 
need  for  provincial  and  municipal  capi- 
tal works  is  in  sight.  Indeed,  any  slack- 
ening in  development  could  only  limit 
Canada's  economic  future.  Studies  made 
during  the  past  year  indicate  the  im- 
pressiveness  of  the  programme  of 
public  projects  ahead  —  a  programme 
that  is  fundamental  to  the  strengthening 
of  our  country  and  province  and  to  the 
raising  of  the  living  standards  of  our 
people. 

The  federal  government's  failure  to 
face  up  realistically  to  the  changing  pat- 
tern of  provincial  and  municipal  require- 
ments in  this  great  tax-earning  province 


makes  our  task  infinitely  more  difficult. 
The  problem  is  further  aggravated  by 
the  rise  in  interest  rates  and  the  res- 
triction on  credit.  If  the  provincial  and 
municipal  programme  is  to  go  ahead  and 
if  we  are  to  better  our  way  of  life,  addi- 
tional revenues  must  be  obtained.  You 
will  be  called  upon  to  consider  and  act 
on  these  highly  important  matters. 

At  the  last  session,  the  Legislature 
had  the  opportunity  of  reviewing  in  a 
very  practical  manner  the  subject  of 
hospital  care  insurance.  Since  then,  it 
has  continued  to  receive  intensive  study. 
A  sound,  practicable  plan  has  been  sub- 
mitted to  the  federal  government  as  a 
basis  for  a  federal-provincial  agreement. 

One  of  the  requisites  of  the  plan  is 
an  efficient  administration  which  will 
prevent  it  from  being  submerged  in  un- 
necessary costs.  Full  details  will  be 
presented  to  the  Legislature,  and  ample 
opportunity  will  be  afforded  for  discus- 
sion. 

You  will  be  asked  to  consider  amend- 
ments to  The  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  Act,  1956,  and  to  approve 
a  complete  revision  of  The  Public 
Hospitals  Act.  During  this  year  the 
new  cancer  institute,  one  of  the 
most  modern  centres  for  diagnosis  and 
treatment,  will  come  into  operation. 
You  will  be  asked  to  consider  enact- 
ments providing  for  the  operation  of 
this  institute. 

A  further  expansion  of  the  produc- 
tion of  polio  vaccine  now  makes  it 
possible  to  assure,  before  the  end  of 
next  June,  the  immunization  of  all 
children  between  the  ages  of  6  months 
and  19  years.  This  will  mean  that  by 
that  time  1.6  million  children  will  have 
received  at  least  two  inoculations  of 
vaccine. 

The  government  is  constantly  seek- 
ing and  applying  new  scientific  mea- 
sures to  maintain  a  healthy  and  well- 
adjusted  population  and  to  accelerate 
the  restoration  to  normal,  useful  lives 
of  individuals  who  are  physically  or 
mentally  handicapped  or  in  other 
difficulties.  New  techniques  and  meth- 
ods of  treatment  are  bringing  about 
extremely  encouraging  results  in  short- 
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ening  the  stay  of  mentally  ill  patients 
in  Ontario  hospitals. 

In  another  related  field — tuberculosis 
— heartening  strides  have  been  made 
in  reducing  the  incidence  and  mortality 
rates  of  this  dread  disease.  So  effective 
has  been  this  new  programme,  using 
the  latest  medical  methods,  that  full 
recovery  is  now  achieved  in  some  cases 
which  formerly  would  have  been  con- 
sidered hopeless.  In  many  others,  the 
time  of  confinement  in  hospital  has 
been  greatly  reduced. 

It  is  confidently  expected  that  serv- 
ices for  the  treatment  of  tuberculosis 
as  well  as  mental  illness  will  be  em- 
bodied in  the  hospital-care  plan. 

The  government's  comprehensive 
programme  of  welfare  is  being  ex- 
tended. Persons  with  physical  and 
other  handicaps  are  increasingly  af- 
forded opportunities  to  undertake 
useful  work.  Many  who  have  been  dis- 
abled as  a  result  of  disease  or  injury 
are  being  given  vocational  training. 
The  emphasis  is  upon  making  such 
persons  self-supporting.  So  successful 
and  gratifying  have  these  results  been 
that  the  programme  is  now  province- 
wide  in  its  operation. 

Attention  is  also  being  given  under 
welfare  legislation  to  the  betterment 
of  the  position  of  children  under  The 
Mothers'  Allowances  Act  through 
broadening  the  basis  of  payments.  You 
will  be  asked  to  approve  legislation  to 
substitute  for  the  existing  flat  rates  a 
schedule  of  allowances  which  recog- 
nize the  budgetary  needs  of   families. 

Steps  are  also  being  taken  to  make 
available  dental  care  and  treatment  to 
all  Ontario  children  under  18  years  of 
age  who  are  the  sons  or  daughters  of 
social  assistance  cases.  There  has  been 
a  gratifying  increase  in  the  number  of 
homes  for  the  aged  coming  into  opera- 
tion, and  this  programme  is  being  con- 
tinued. This  additional  accommodation 
will  relieve  the  pressure  on  our  public 
general    hospitals. 

Agriculture,  in  its  key  relationship 
to  the  province's  economic  development 
and  activity,  is  also  receiving  the  close 
attention    of    the    government.    Arising 


out  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada  in  respect  to  the 
marketing  of  farm  products,  legislation 
will  be  submitted  to  you  for  your  con- 
sideration and  action  for  the  develop- 
ment of  sound   farm  marketing  plans. 

The  province's  research  and  exten- 
sion services  are  being  augmented. 
With  the  extension  of  agriculture  in 
northern  Ontario,  plans  are  being  made 
to  broaden  assistance  and  supervisory 
services. 

The  province  is  experiencing  a  re- 
markable expansion  of  its  mining  in- 
dustries. Several  new  mining  areas, 
the  future  potential  of  which  is  incal- 
culable, are  coming  into  operation.  To 
meet  the  conditions  emerging,  the  gov- 
ernment proposes  to  enact  new  legisla- 
tion. 

You  will  be  asked  to  approve 
amendments  to  The  Mining  Act  pro- 
viding for  the  separation  of  surface 
and  mineral  rights  in  Crown  lands. 
Under  this  legislation,  mining  rights 
may  be  obtained  under  the  same 
conditions  as  in  the  past,  except  that 
surface  rights  that  are  not  required  for 
mining  operations  will  be  reserved  for 
the  Crown. 

This  will  make  it  possible  for  the 
province  to  plan  new  communities  and 
to  develop  its  mineral  and  forest  re- 
sources in  a  sound  and  effective  way, 
thereby  preserving  the  heritage  of  our 
lands  for  future  generations  without 
interfering  with  the  normal  develop- 
ment of  mining. 

In  addition,  amendments  will  be 
introduced  reinforcing  safety  regula- 
tions governing  operations  in  mines. 
This  matter  is,  of  course,  always  under 
review. 

The  province's  access  roads  pro- 
gramme is  being  extended.  This  year 
will  see  connecting  links  made  with 
Nakina,  Foleyet  and  Hornepayne  as 
well  as  the  completion  of  the  Seagram- 
Caramat  section  of  the  Manitouwadge 
road. 

Under  the  government's  recent 
policy,  over  100  parks  encompassing 
more  than  40,000  acres  have  been 
acquired,  or  are  in  the  process  of  being 
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acquired,  for  reserve  and  development 
purposes.  Forty-six  parks  across  the 
province  have  been  obtained  in  the  past 
year.  Densely  populated  southern  On- 
tario as  well  as  our  great  northland 
will  have  important  park  areas.  In 
southern  Ontario,  a  4,000  acre  pinery 
on  Lake  Huron  and  a  500  acre  park  on 
Lake  Simcoe  have  been  acquired. 

To  keep  pace  with  our  development. 
The  Department  of  Highways  is  en- 
gaged in  carrying  out  the  largest 
volume  of  work  in  its  entire  history. 
Full  details  of  what  is  being  done  and 
what  is  projected  will  be  laid  before 
you. 

Emphasis  is  being  placed  on  the 
completion  of  Highway  No.  401  from 
Windsor  to  the  Quebec  border,  and  on 
the  closing  of  other  gaps  in  trans- 
Ontario  highways,  including  the  con- 
struction of  the  section  between  Agawa 
and  Marathon  on  the  Trans-Canada 
Highway.  Work  is  also  proceeding  on 
the  Burlington  skyway,  which  is  ex- 
pected to  be  open  for  traffic  early  in 
1958,  while  plans  for  the  construction 
of  the  Queens  way  highway  in  Carleton 
County  are  under  negotiation. 

In  addition  to  completing  an  unpre- 
cedented volume  of  construction.  The 
Department  of  Highways  continues  to 
push  ahead  with  the  strengthening  of 
its  organization.  Among  the  adminis- 
trative improvements  introduced  are : 
a  new  tenders  procedure  which  is  en- 
tirely open  to  the  pubHc;  a  system  of 
liquidated  damages  devised  to  encour- 
age the  completion  within  a  specified 
time  of  work  covered  by  contracts ;  a 
system  of  pre-qualification  of  contrac- 
tors; and  a  system  of  awarding  a 
greatly  increased  volume  of  work 
during  the  winter  months  to  enable 
contractors  to  prepare  in  advance  for 
the  carrying  out  of  this  work  in  the 
construction  season. 

Measures  aimed  at  highway  safety 
are  being  extended.  The  number  of 
local  safety  councils  has  been  increased, 
while  special  traffic  clinics  have  been 
established  in  association  with  many  of 
the  magistrates'  courts.  Various  im- 
provements are  being  co-ordinated 
through  a  broad  plan  of  traffic  safety 


in  schools,  courts,  industry  and  in  the 
community  generally. 

Last  year,  motor  vehicle  registrations 
rose  by  an  additional  6  per  cent.  The 
ever-increasing  traffic  density  con- 
tinually underscores  the  need  for  safety, 
and  continuous  efforts  are  being  made 
to  keep  at  a  minimum  the  number  of 
accidents,  injuries  and  deaths  which 
occur  on  our  highways.  The  co-opera- 
tion of  everyone  is  enlisted  in  this 
endeavour  to  save  lives  and  alleviate 
the  suffering  that  arises  from  motor 
vehicle  accidents. 

A  new  system  of  driver  examination 
has  been  introduced  in  certain  areas 
and  will  be  extended.  Amendments  will 
be  made  to  The  Highway  Traffic  Act 
and  it  is  proposed  that  the  minimum 
liability  requirements  of  the  financial 
responsibility  law  be  raised  to  meet  the 
new  conditions  imposed  by  the  higher 
cost  of  medical  care  and  vehicle  repairs. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  amend  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act  in  several 
particulars.  Legislation  will  also  be  in- 
troduced re-defining  the  provisions 
relating  to  bail  for  persons  accused  of 
crime,  while  a  number  of  other  amend- 
ments will  be  made  to  various  other 
Acts,  designed  to  improve  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice. 

The  government's  policy  of  erecting 
plaques  to  commemorate  historical  sites 
and  events  will  be  continued  and  ex- 
tended. 

During  the  year,  management-labour 
relations  were,  in  general,  harmonious. 
An  historic  event  occurred  when 
Canada's  two  major  trade  union  con- 
gresses joined  to  form  the  Canadian 
Labour   Congress. 

Amendments  to  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  will  be  placed  before  you. 
Among  these  will  be  one  to  permit  the 
Ontario  Labour  Relations  Board  to  sit 
as  panels.  As  such,  they  will  be  able 
to  deal  more  expeditiously  with  the 
increasing  volume  of  work  arising 
from  our  growing  industrialization. 

It  is  also  proposed  to  amend  The 
Factory,  Shop  and  Office  Building  Act 
to  give  greater  protection  to  the  health 
of    workers    engaged     in     occupations 
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where     there     are     atomic     radiation 
hazards. 

The  Departments  of  Health  and 
Planning  and  Development  are  co- 
operating in  meeting  the  needs  of  new 
Canadians  coming  within  our  borders. 
Over  50  per  cent,  of  new  Canadians 
settle  in  Ontario,  where  they  are  being 
successfully  placed  in  positions  which 
help  them  to  attain  citizenship. 

There  will  be  amendments  to  The 
Cemeteries  Act  designed  to  implement 
the  recommendations  of  the  select  com- 
mittee of  1955. 

In  addition  to  the  new  legislation  pre- 
viously mentioned,  amendments  will  be 
introduced  to  the  following:  The  Public 
Health  Act,  The  Sanatoria  for  Con- 
sumptives Act,  The  Mental  Health  Act, 
The  Mental  Hospitals  Act,  The  Nursing 
Act  of  1951,  The  Pharmacy  Act  of  1953, 
The  Private  Hospitals  Act,  The  Hous- 
ing Development  Act,  The  Planning  Act 
of  1955.  The  Conservation  Authorities 
Act,  The  Municipal  Act,  The  Amuse- 
ment Act,  The  Public  Schools  Act,  The 
Municipality  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
Act,  1953,  and  the  Acts  governing 
various  government  agencies  such  as  the 
Ontario  Fuel  Board,  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  and  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission. 

Work  of  the  select  committees  is 
being  advanced.  A  second  Report  of 
The  Select  Committee  on  Toll  Roads 
and  Highway  Financing  will  be  pre- 
sented to  the  Legislature. 

The  public  accounts  for  the  fiscal  year 
ended  March  31,  1956,  as  well  as  the 
Treasurer  s  Budget  Statement,  which 
will  present  a  review  of  the  financial 
operations  for  this  fiscal  year  and  the 
contemplated  programme  of  expendi- 
tures and  revenues  for  the  fiscal  year 
beginning  next  April  1,  will  be  sub- 
mitted for  your  consideration.  All  of 
these  reflect  the  growth  of  our  economy 
and  the  heavy  demands  that  such  growth 
imposes  upon  the  province. 

Gratitude  is  expressed  to  the  public 
servants  of  Ontario  for  the  faithful  dis- 
charge of  their  duties  and  responsibili- 
ties. 


I  pray  that  Divine  Providence  will 
guide  you  in  your  deliberations. 

The  Honourable  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  was  then  pleased  to  retire 
from  the  chamber. 

Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  I  beg  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  have  received  a  copy  of 
His  Honour's  Speech,  which  I  will  read  : 

(Reading  dispensed). 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Introduction  of 
bills. 


THE  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  45,  intituled,  "An  Act 
to  amend  The  Religious  Institutions 
Act." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill. 


MR.  SPEAKER:  Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister) 
moves  that  the  speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  to  this  House 
(Mr.  Breithaupt)  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration tomorrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  I  beg  to  inform  the 
House  that  I  have  received,  during  the 
recess  of  the  House,  notification  of 
vacancies  which  have  occurred  in  the 
membership  of  the  House  by  reason  of 
the  deaths  of  William  Elmer  Brandon, 
the  member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
York  West,  and  of  Thomas  L.  Patrick, 
the  member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Middlesex  North. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  you  have  announced,  there  are  two 
vacancies  in  the  membership  of  this 
House  which  have  been  brought  about 
by  the  death  of  William  Elmer  Brandon, 
Q.C.,  the  member  for  York  West,  and 
the  death  of  Thomas  L.  Patrick,  the 
member  for  Middlesex  North.  Both  of 
these  members  were  here  last  session,  a 
year  ago  at  this  time,  active  and  appar- 
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ently  in  good  health.  Both  of  them  were 
active  in  business  and  in  public  affairs 
to  the  very  end. 

Elmer  Brandon,  as  he  was  known  to 
us  here,  was  an  authority  on  municipal 
government.  For  11  years,  he  was  a 
member  of  the  Council  of  the  Village  of 
Swansea,  which  is  a  very  proud  muni- 
cipality, maintaining  its  independence  in 
the  great  sea  of  Metropolitan  Toronto. 
He  was  a  councillor,  deputy-reeve,  and 
reeve  in  that  fine  municipality,  and  in 
1951  was  warden  for  the  county  of 
York. 

Mr.  Brandon  was,  as  I  have  said,  an 
authority  on  municipal  affairs.  He 
worked  indefatigably  in  the  formation 
of  Metropolitan  Toronto,  and  in  the 
preparation  of  the  legislation  forming 
that  government  which  became  known 
later  as  Bill  No.  80.  He  served  with  the 
Mayors  and  Reeves  Association,  he  was 
chairman  of  the  Provincial-Municipal 
Committee,  and  he  was  a  great  reformer 
in  municipal  matters  and  we  shall  miss 
him.  In  1951,  he  was  elected  to  the 
Legislature  where  he  served  with  dis- 
tinction until  the  day  of  his  sudden 
death  last  summer. 

Thomas  L.  Patrick  was  born  at  Ilder- 
ton  in  Middlesex  North.  Coming  from 
that  great  agricultural  background  which 
has  played  such  an  outstanding  part  in 
the  development  of  our  province,  his  life 
was  devoted  to  the  agricultural  industry 
from  the  time  of  his  graduation  from 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
Guelph  some  30  years  ago. 

Indeed,  we  might  say  coming  from  a 
family  that  was  so  closely  associated 
with  agriculture,  almost  from  the  day 
of  his  birth,  he  like  Mr.  Brandon  served 
his  municipality,  in  his  case  the  historic 
I      township  of  London. 

London  township  is,  of  course,  associ- 
ated with  the  story  of  this  province  since 
the  days  of  Thomas  Talbot  and  the  Tal- 
bot settlement. 

Thomas  Patrick  was  a  councillor  there 
and  a  deputy-reeve,  and  was  elected  to 
this  assembly  in  1943.  He  was  a  man  of 
varied  interests,  but  none  the  less  essen- 
tially a  farmer,  a  livestock  exporter  and 
importer,  and  a  sheep  breeder.   I  have 


found  this,  that  the  name  of  "Tom"  Pat- 
rick was  known  in  agricultural  circles 
from  one  end  of  Ontario  to  the  other. 

At  the  time  of  his  sudden  passing,  he 
was  with  his  son  in  Springfield,  111.,  the 
city  of  Lincoln,  where  he  was  active  in 
certain  matters  relating  to  cattle  and 
stock.  He  was  active,  as  he  had  been  all 
hsi  life,  in  his  business  and  profession  as 
a  farmer. 

To  Mrs.  Brandon  and  to  Mrs.  Patrick, 
we  extend  our  deepest  sympathy,  and 
likewise  to  the  children  and  the  families 
of  both.  These  men  served  their  day  and 
generation  well,  and  they  will  be  missed 
greatly,  not  only  here,  but  in  their  own 
communities  which  valued  them  and  re- 
garded them  very  highly. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  join  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  paying  a 
tribute  to  Mr.  Patrick  and  Mr.  Bran- 
don, who  were  with  us  last  year  as 
legislators  in  this  chamber,  and  who  have 
passed  away  in  the  interval  between  the 
two  sessions. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  so 
adequately  said,  Mr.  Brandon  was  a 
lawyer  by  profession,  and  a  good  one,  I 
am  told;  he  was  a  man  who  gave  much 
of  himself  in  the  public  service  both  in 
his  own  township  and  the  wider  field  of 
the  provincial  Legislature.  He  was,  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  a  re- 
former, and  that  is  a  good  type  of  man, 
particularly  in  an  assembly  of  this 
character. 

Mr.  Brandon  pioneered  in  the  Legis- 
lature on  many  things,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  agree,  he  looked  forward 
and  ahead  on  matters  of  municipal  gov- 
ernment, and  was  aware,  it  seems,  of 
the  gathering  responsibility  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  sought,  in  a  very  sound 
way,  to  lay  a  foundation  which  would 
help  him  along  that  difficult  path. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said, 
Mr.  Patrick  was  a  farmer,  a  farmer  from 
the  good  old  county  of  Middlesex.  He 
was  a  man  who  understood  the  problems 
of  agriculture,  who  was  aware  of  the 
difficulties  that  beset  an  agricultural  in- 
dustry, and  who  was  constantly  on  guard 
seeking  to  improve  both  agriculture  and 
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its  status  in  the  community  and  in  the 
nation. 

These  two  men  will  be  missed,  missed 
in  this  Legislature,  missed  in  their  home 
lives,  and  in  their  home  communities, 
and  missed  more  than  all  in  the  family 
circle.  It  is  to  the  family  circle  that  we 
join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  this 
afternoon  in  extending  our  deepest 
sympathy. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  a  sad  thing 
on  historic  occasions  like  this  that  we 
shoukl  have  to  receive  the  official  in- 
formation of  the  passing  of  members  of 
this  House.  Many  of  us  who  are  new- 
comers to  this  House  have  really  not  had 
the  opportunity  to  get  to  know  these  men 
as  fully  as  we  would  like,  but  I  am  sure 
we  are  going  to  miss  the  fellowship  and 
the  opportunity  to  work  with  them.  I 
would  like  to  join  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  leader  of  the 
Opposition  in  expressing  our  sympathy 
to  the  families  and  friends  of  the 
deceased. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  may  I  give  to  the  House  an 
intimation  of  the  course  of  business 
during  these  organizational  days. 

First  of  all,  perhaps  I  may  be  par- 
doned for  saying  this  on  adjournment, 
but  this  is  the  first  occasion  in  history 
that  a  public  address  system  has  been  in 
use  in  this  chamber.  I  realize  that  per- 
haps some  of  the  older  parliamentarians 
may  be  horrified  at  this  innovation  which 
is  new  to  us,  but  I  suppose  it  is  part  of 
the  times  in  which  we  live,  and  in  which 
we  use  mechanical  devices  to  further  our 
means. 

May  I  say  that  this  is  the  third  session 
of  the  twenty-fifth  Legislature  and  if 
this  session  has  no  other  claim  on  history 
than  this,  it  makes  history  today  in  the 
introduction  of  this  public  address  sys- 
tem. I  might  say  to  the  hon.  members 
opposite,  whom  I  am  always  endeavour- 
ing to  please,  that  it  will,  I  think,  make 
easier  the  requirements  of  Hansard  or 
for  Hansard  that  both  of  them  have 
mentioned  at  various  times,  at  least  it 


will  have  that  effect;  even  though  it 
might  horrify  the  older  members  here, 
and  seem  to  go  against  the  traditions  of 
Old  Ontario,  at  least  it  will  have  that 
effect. 

In  connection  with  the  organization  of 
the  House,  we  meet  today  on  Monday 
which  is  an  innovation.  I  do  not  think 
that  has  ever  before  occurred  in  the 
order  of  things  in  this  Legislature,  but 
it  is  to  meet  the  modern  requirements 
of  these  days.  I  hope  that  meeting  on 
Monday  will  enable  us  to  organize  the 
Legislature  for  business  in  a  more 
efficient  way  than  in  the  past. 

Tomorrow  there  will  be  the  formal 
motions  for  establishment  of  commit- 
tees of  the  House,  and  I  propose  to- 
morrow to  table  the  proposals  relevant 
to  hospital  care  insurance,  taking  this 
opportunity  at  the  first  moment  to 
place  the  matter  before  the  House  so 
that  it  can  be  considered  by  the  Com- 
mittee on  Health  at  the  earliest  possible 
moment. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  antici- 
pates the  debate  in  respect  to  hospitali- 
zation when  he  tables  the  report 
tomorrow  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  not  neces- 
sarily. 

MR.  OLIVER:  When  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  says  *'not  necessarily", 
is  he  going  to  go  into  a  long  explana- 
tion of  the  hospitalization  Bill?  I  ask 
because  we  are  aware  of  his  tendencies 
in  that  regard,  and  if  he  does,  of 
course,  it  might  just  flare  up  into  a 
debate,  and  I  was  just  wondering 
seriously  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  in  mind. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  give  the  hon. 
members  a  copy  of  anything  I  would 
have  to  say,  and  also  a  copy  of  the 
report.  If  there  are  questions,  of  course 
they  can  be  asked ;  there  would  be  no 
restrictions  or  limitations  on  the  debate 
at    all.    I    can    assure    the    hon.    leader 
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of  the  Opposition  that  if  he  desires  to 
say  anything,  he  will  be  able  to  say  it. 

I  think  we  can  make  the  usual  ar- 
rangement for  doing  that,  for  the 
tabling  and  explanation  of  the  report, 
and  if  it  is  not  sufficient,  then  the 
traditional  adjournment  of  the  House 
can  be  moved.  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  that  the  limitation  will  not 
apply,  if  the  hon.  members  opposite 
desire  to  say  anything,  but  the  main 
purpose  is  to  place  this  matter  before 
the  House,  and  to  arrange  for  its  early 
consideration,  as  a  matter  of  business 
by  the  ordinary  committees  of  the 
House. 

MR.  OLIVER :  When  does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  intend  to  proceed  with 
the  moving  and  seconding  of  the 
Address  ? 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
that  tomorrow  there  will  the  the  organ- 
ization of  the  House  in  the  way  I  have 
mentioned,  the  setting  up  of  the  striking 
committee  and  so  on.  On  Wednesday 
there  will  be  the  introduction  of  bills, 
and  we  intend  to  introduce  a  large 
volume  of  legislation,  and  to  commence 
that,  we  would  place  them  before  the 
House,  and  the  mover  and  the  seconder 
would  make  their  addresses  on  Thurs- 
day. Then,  of  course,  Friday  would  be, 
of  necessity,  more  or  less  a  formal  day 
because  of  printing  and  other  require- 
ments which  would  enable  us  to  get 
down  to  .business  at  the  end  of  the  next 
week. 

Hon,  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.00  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  beg  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  clerk  has  received 
from  the  chief  election  officer,  and  laid 
upon  the  table,  a  certificate  of  a  by- 
election  held  since  the  last  session  of 
the  House,  returning  Mr.  H.  LesHe 
Rowntree  as  member-elect  for  the 
electoral  district  of  York  West. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  "This 
is  to  certify  that,  in  view  of  a  Writ  of 
Election,  dated  the  tenth  day  of  Sep- 
tember, 1956,  issued  by  the  Honour- 
able L.  O.  Breithaupt,  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
and  addressed  to  Lloyd  Shier,  Esquire, 
returning  officer  for  the  electoral  dis- 
trict of  York  West,  for  the  election 
of  a  member  to  represent  the  said 
electoral  district  of  York  West  in  the 
legislative  assembly  of  this  province, 
in  the  room  of  W.  Elmer  Brandon, 
Esquire,  who,  since  his  election  as 
representative  of  the  said  electoral  dis- 
trict of  York  West,  has  departed  this 
life.  H.  Leslie  Rowntree,  Esquire,  has 
been  returned  as  duly  elected  as  ap- 
pears by  the  return  of  the  said  Writ 
of  Election,  dated  the  tenth  day  of 
September,  1956,  which  is  now  lodged 
of  record  in  my  office. 

(sighted)  Roderick  G.  Lewis, 
Chief  Election  Officer. 

Toronto,  October  29,  1956." 


Tuesday,  January  29,   1957 

HON.  LESLIE  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  ask  permis- 
sion to  escort  into  the  chamber  and 
introduce  to  you  the  member-elect  for 
the  electoral  district  of  York  West 
in  company  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Essex   South    (Mr.   W.   Murdoch). 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  the  honour  to 
present  Mr.  Henry  Leslie  Rowntree, 
member-elect  for  the  electoral  district 
of  York  West,  who  has  taken  the  oath, 
has  signed  the  roll,  and  now  claims  the 
right  to  his  seat. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Let  the  hon. 
member  take  his  seat. 

Presenting  petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

The  following  petitions  were  sever- 
ally brought  up  and  laid  on  the  table: 

By  Mr.  Morrow,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Ottawa; 
also,  the  petition  of  the  Corporation  of 
Carleton   College. 

By  Mr.  Jolley,  the  petition  of  James 
Russell,  Esquire. 

By  Mr.  Myers,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  National  Organization 
of  the  New  Apostolic  Church  of  North 
America. 

By  Mr.  Root,  the  petition  of  the 
trustees  of  Erin  Fifth  Line  Union 
Church. 

By  Mr.  Mackenzie,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  County  of  York. 

By  Mr.  Parry,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Chatham. 

By  Mr.  Macaulay,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  The  United  Church 
of    Canada;    also,    the   petition   of    the 
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Corporation  of  The  Royal  Trust  Com- 
pany. 

By  Mr.  Fishleigh,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Village  of  Forest 
Hill.  _ 

By  Mr.  Morningstar,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Township  of 
Crowland. 

By  Mr.  Gordon,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Township  of  Brant- 
ford. 

By  Mr.  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre), 
the  petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Town  of  Barrie. 

By  Mr.  Graham,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  Community  Chests  of 
Greater   Toronto. 

By  Mr.  Child,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  The  Hamilton  Health 
Association;  also,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  McMaster  University; 
also,  a  petition  for  the  incorporation  of 
McMaster  Divinity   College. 

By  Mr.  Davies,  the  petition  of  the 
Board  of  Education  for  the  City  of 
Windsor;  also,  the  petition  of  the  Cor- 
poration of  the  City  of  Windsor. 

By  Mr.  Cowling,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  O'Keefe  Centre. 

By  Mr.  Stewart,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Toronto. 

By  Mr.  Hunt,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Town  of  Pem- 
broke. 

By  Mr.  Robarts,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  London. 

By  Mr.  Sutton,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Township  of  Scar- 
borough. 

By  Mr.  Lewis,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  Township  of  Etobi- 
coke. 

By  Mr.  Elliott,  the  petition  of  the 
Corporation  of  the  City  of  Hamilton. 

By  Mr.  Thomas  (Elgin),  the  petition 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  St. 
Thomas. 

By  Mr.  Frost  (Bracondale),  the 
petition  of  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  Association. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 


Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves,  seconded  by 
hon.  D.  Porter,  that  during  the  present 
session  of  the  legislative  assembly  pro- 
vision be  made  for  the  taking  and 
printing  of  reports  of  debates  and 
speeches,  and  to  that  end  that  Mr. 
Speaker  be  authorized  to  employ  an 
editor  of  debates  and  speeches  and  the 
necessary  stenographers  at  such  rates 
of  compensation  as  may  be  agreed  to 
by  him;  also  that  Mr.  Speaker  be 
authorized  to  arrange  for  the  printing 
of  the  reports  in  the  amount  of  1,200 
copies  daily,  copies  of  such  printed  re- 
ports to  be  supplied  to  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant  -  Governor,  to  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  Clerk  of  the  Legislative 
Assembly,  to  the  Legislative  Library, 
to  each  hon.  member  of  the  assembly, 
to  the  reference  libraries  of  the  prov- 
ince, to  the  Press  Gallery,  to  the  news- 
papers of  the  province  as  approved  by 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  the  balance  to  be 
distributed  by  the  clerk  of  the  assembly 
as  directed  by  Mr.  Speaker. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question  in  this 
connection?  In  some  other  legislatures 
the  arrangement  is  in  effect  whereby 
an  hon.  member  can  have  copies  of  any 
particular  speech  printed  in  whatever 
quantity  he  wants  them  produced.  Has 
the  government  ever  given  considera- 
tion to  making  that  kind  of  an  arrange- 
ment available? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  can  answer  that, 
we  do  have  that  arrangement  and  have 
had  it  here  for  a  number  of  years. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of 
the  Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
wondering  what  the  idea  is  of  putting 
a  limit  on  the  number  of  Hansards  to 
be  printed.  You  would  almost  think 
we  were  ashamed  of  this  document 
and  we  really  should  not  be,  because, 
it  is  a  recording  of  what  has  transpired 
in  the  House  by  way  of  debate. 

Last  session,  I  think  it  is  common 
knowledge  many  people  wanted  to  sub- 
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scribe  to  Hansard  and  were  told  that 
there  were  no  more  copies  available. 

Surely  we  are  not  going  to  continue 
in  the  position  of  having  to  turn  down 
people  in  the  province  who  are  willing 
to  subscribe  and  pay  their  money  for 
such  subscription,  and  only  be  told  that 
there  are  no  more  copies  available. 
Surely  the  mechanical  operation  is  not 
that  intricate  or  difficult  that  it  could 
not  be  expanded  to  meet  the  require- 
ments, the  real  requirements  of  the 
people  as  a  whole. 

I  think  we  are  making  a  very  serious 
mistake  in  limiting  the  number  to  1,200, 
it  was  800  last  year  and  we  are  increas- 
ing it  by  400,  but  I  think  the  people  of 
the  province  are  more  interested  and 
concerned  with  what  happens  in  this 
Legislature  than  the  1,200  figure  would 
indicate,  and  I  think  the  government 
should  go  on  record  as  being  prepared 
to  meet  the  desires  of  the  people  in  this 
regard  to  a  much  greater  extent  than 
was  indicated  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  announcement. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition of  course  is  correct,  the  number 
of  copies  has  been  increased  from  800 
to  1,200  copies,  and  quite  largely  on  the 
representations  made  by  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  probably  the 
only  concession  I  will  get  this  session. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Of  course, 
these  copies  have  to  be  covered  by  a 
contract  covering  the  printing  and  paper, 
and  we  have  not  wanted  to  order  large 
quantities  that  would  not  be  required. 
On  the  experience  of  last  year  we  feel 
that  1,200  copies  will  be  sufficient,  but 
if  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  care  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  hon.  Speaker,  who,  after  all,  has  the 
direction  of  the  matter,  and  if  it  appears 
that  1,200  copies  are  inadequate,  then  I 
think  it  would  be  satisfactory  to  have 
the  matter  dealt  with  here. 

I  point  out,  as  I  did  yesterday,  that 
we  have  a  change  in  the  assembly  with 
this    speaker    system,    which    the    hon. 


member  for  Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  tells 
me  is  not  the  first  time  there  has  been  a 
speaker  system  in  an  assembly.  Perhaps 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  Nixon)  can  tell 
about  that.  I  thought  we  were  making 
this  session  stand  out  in  history,  but 
apparently  we  are  going  to  be  robbed 
of  that  distinction  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Brant,  whose  recollections  go  back 
a  long  way. 

This  is  another  development,  I  sup- 
pose, in  automation  and  we  hear  a  lot 
of  that  these  days.  The  old  method  of 
taking  these  debates  down  by  shorthand 
and  then  being  transcribed  is  probably 
going  to  disappear;  that  is  probably 
what  will  happen,  and  I  hope  we  can 
make-  provision  for  these  gentlemen  in 
the  same  satisfactory  manner  as  some 
other  industries  are  taking  care  of  those 
who  are  affected  by  automation.  If  it 
appears  there  is  a  popular  demand  for 
Hansard  it  seems  to  me  that  by  reason 
of  this  development  perhaps  we  might 
expand  our  circulation,  and  I  am  not 
opposed  to  it.  I  would  be  very  glad  if 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  see  fit  to  discuss  this  matter  with 
the  Speaker  and  anybody  else,  and  if  it 
appears  that  we  are  not  printing 
Hansard  in  sufficient  quantities  then 
that  can  be  done. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  must  say  I  appre- 
ciate the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  this  regard,  that  he  has  now 
shifted  the  responsibility,  and  I  do  not 
mean  that  in  a  nasty  sense,  to  the  hon. 
Speaker  of  the  House.  I  am  quite  con- 
tent to  rest  my  case  with  the  Speaker, 
believing  in  his  total  impartiality  and  in 
his  great  sense  of  fairness.  I  think  we 
will  make  further  advances. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Perhaps  I 
should  clarify  my  earlier  comment 
because  there  apparently  was  some  con- 
fusion. I  was  referring  to  reprinting  of 
a  single  speech,  which  I  know  is  common 
procedure  in  the  House  of  Commons, 
rather  than  the  whole  Hansard  of  the 
day  which  is  a  much  more  expensive 
proposition. 

MR.  CHILD :  That  is  done  now. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  I  just  had 
assurance  from  an  authoritative  gentle- 
man that  at  the  moment  the  whole 
Hansard  of  that  day  is — 

MR.  CHILD:  I  have  had  it  done, 
so  I  know  it  is  possible. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Apparently  the 
hon.  member  (Mr.  Child)  has  a  special 
arrangement  with  the  printer. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  May  I  clear  the 
air?  Two  hundred  extra  copies  over 
what  we  had  last  year  adequately  met 
the  demand,  and  by  raising  it  to  400 
extra  I  am  quite  sure  we  will  cover 
everything.  However,  if  it  is  necessary 
to  increase  the  number  during  the 
session  another  motion  can  be  put  for- 
ward, and  I  am  sure  it  will  be  made  at 
that  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves,  seconded 
by  hon.  D.  Porter,  that  standing  com- 
mittees of  this  House  for  the  present 
session  be  appointed  for  the  following 
purposes : 

1,  on  agriculture;  2,  on  conservation; 
3,  on  education;  4,  on  game  and  fish; 
5,  on  government  commissions;  6,  on 
health;  7,  on  labour;  8,  on  lands  and 
forests;  9,  on  legal  bills;  10,  on  mining; 
11,  on  municipal  law;  12,  on  printing; 
13,  on  private  bills ;  14,  on  privileges  and 
elections;  15,  on  public  accounts;  16, 
on  standing  orders;  17,  on  travel  and 
publicity. 

Which  said  committees  shall  severally 
be  empowered  to  examine  and  inquire 
into  all  such  matters  and  things  as  shall 
be  referred  to  them  by  the  House,  and 
to  report  from  time  to  time  their 
observations  and  opinions  thereon,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and 
records. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr  Speaker,  I 
move,  seconded  by  hon.  Mr.  Oliver,  that 
a  select  committee  of  13  members  be 
appointed  to  prepare  and  report  with  all 
convenient  despatch  lists  of  the  members 
to  compose  the  standing  committees 
ordered  by  the  House,  such  committee 
to  be  composed  as  follows : 


Mr.  Mackenzie  (chairman),  Messrs. 
Chaput,  Child,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Gor- 
don, Johnston  (Carleton),  JoUey, 
MacDonald,  A^lorrow,  Murdoch,  Price 
and  Pryde. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  4  members. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  great  deal  of  pleasure  in  propos- 
ing this  motion  and  moving  this  motion 
which  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Oliver)  might  want  to  second. 
That  is  that  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes,  the  hon. 
member^  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Lambton  East,  be  appointed  as  chairman 
of  the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
for  the  present  session. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Yes,  I  will  second.  It 
will  take  an  amount  of  competition,  at 
any  rate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves,  seconded  by 
Mr.  Oliver,  that  Mr.  Janes,  the  hon. 
member  for  the  electoral  district  of 
Lambton  East,  be  appointed  chairman  of 
the  Committee  of  the  Whole  House 
for  the  present  session. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  say  that  it  is  with  very  great 
pleasure  I  move,  or  propose,  this 
motion,  seconded  by  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition. 

The  hon.  member  for  Lambton  East 
is,  of  course,  an  old  member  of  this 
House,  having  been  elected,  I  believe, 
in  1945.  He  comes  from  and  represents 
a  very  fine  riding ;  he  comes  from  a  well- 
known  family  in  this  province,  associ- 
ated with  the  great  business  and,  as  I 
said  yesterday,  profession  of  agriculture. 
As  is  so  often  the  case  with  such  well- 
known  families,  members  have  made 
distinguished  contributions  in  business 
and  in  the  professions. 

His  brother  is  Professor  of  Surgery 
in  the  University  of  Toronto  and  sur- 
geon at  the  Toronto  General  Hospital. 

Mr.  Janes  himself  has  been  a  valued 
member    of    this    House    for    all    these 
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years,  a  hard  worker,  one  who  has  a 
deep  interest  in  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  and  in  the  affairs  of  this  province. 
It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  propose 
one  whom  I  know  will  be  an  impartial 
presiding  officer  in  this  chamber  and  will 
add  to  the  laurels  of  many  other  dis- 
tinguished chairmen  that  we  have  had 
over  the  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  now 
leave  the  Chair  and  that  the  House 
resolve  itself  into  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  JANES:  May  I  express  my 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
to  the  hon.  members  for  the  very  great 
honour  conferred  on  me,  and  also  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  for  the  very  kind 
remarks  about  my  family,  and  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  members  to  be  very  kind  to 
me  because  I  expect  to  make  many 
errors.  Thank  you. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  the  committee  rise  and 
report  progress. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  T.  L.  KENNEDY  (Peel)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the 
House  the  following: 

1.  Pay  accounts  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  fiscal  year  ending  March 
31,  1956; 

2.  The  report  of  the  provincial 
auditor,  1955  and  1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Any  more 
motions  ? 

Introduction  of  bills. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  intimated  yesterday,  it  is  proposed 
to  introduce  a  large  number  of  bills 
tomorrow  which  seems  to  suit  the  pur- 
poses of  the  organization  better  than  to 
introduce  them  today. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ONTARIO  HOSPITAL 
INSURANCE  PLAN 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
as  I  intimated  yesterday,  and  prior  to 
the  making  of  the  motion  to  adjourn  the 
House,  I  would  like  to  table  the  pro- 
posals of  the  Ontario  government  with 
relation  to  hospital  insurance  for  On- 
tario. As  I  stated  yesterday,  I  am 
quite  prepared  to  agree,  of  course,  to 
any  comments  that  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  or  any 
other  hon.  members  care  to  make  on 
this  subject. 

I  would  point  out,  however,  that  the 
practice  of  tabling  this  proposal  at  the 
present  time  is  to  enable  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  to  consider  a  matter 
of  very  great  public  importance,  to 
permit  the  press  and  the  public  to  do 
the  same,  and  to  enable  the  early  sub- 
mission of  this  matter  to  a  Committee 
of  Health  which  will  be  set  up  in  a  few 
days,  for  there  I  think  the  matter  should 
receive  very  close  and  very  careful  con- 
sideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  not  my  intention 
today  to  say  anything  concerning  the 
negotiations  with  the  federal  government 
in  relation  to  this  matter.  This  is  a 
matter  of  great  importance;  it  is  one 
which  involves  very  many  complications 
and  intricacies,  and  I  think  I  can  say, 
as  was  said  yesterday  in  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  that  this  matter  is 
under  the  consideration  of  both  govern- 
ments. Other  than  that,  I  have  no  inten- 
tion of  elaborating  on  this  point. 

As  I  said  yesterday,  I  sent  copies  of 
both  the  memorandum,  which  includes 
our  proposal,  and  what  I  intend  to  say 
today  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition and  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  I  think,  however,  with  your 
permission  I  would  like  to  add  a  few 
words  by  way  of  a  preamble  to  that 
memorandum.  It  might  be  a  repetition 
of  what  is  in  the  memorandum  itself, 
but  I  am  sure  that  they  will  not  find  it 
controversial. 

I  can  quite  understand  that  the 
government,  or  the  hon.  members  of  the 
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House,  might  be  asked  this  question : 
What  is  your  objective  in  this  matter? 
Statements  are  received  from  time  to 
time,  and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  I  received 
one  today  from  quite  a  well-known 
authority  pointing  out  that  private 
insurers  are  presently  covering  about 
3.5  million  of  our  people  and  that  there 
has  been  a  phenomenal  growth  in  this 
regard,  all  of  which  is  true. 

Now,  the  refinement  I  wish  to  make 
is  this :  it  is  perfectly  true  that  private 
insurers  are  very  rapidly  increasing  their 
coverage  in  the  province  and  that  we 
have  reached  today  a  coverage  of  prob- 
ably between  3.5  and  4  million  of  our 
people.  But,  may  I  point  this  out,  that 
the  coverage  they  are  providing  is  only 
a  partial  coverage;  it  is  not  a  whole 
coverage.  It  is  a  partial  coverage  and  it 
is  not  meeting — and  I  do  not  think  that 
private  insurers  ever  can  meet — the 
coverage  that  is  required  if  we  are 
going  to  meet  our  objectives. 

First  of  all,  present  insurance  cover- 
age, desirable  as  it  is — and  the  hon. 
members  who  have  read  my  statement 
know  I  deal  with  that  point — is  simply 
not  universally  available;  it  is  generally 
limited  to  the  best  risks. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  group  cover- 
ages do  include  other  than  good  risks, 
but  individual  policies  only  cover  the 
best  risks.  The  latter  are  generally  can- 
cellable on  illness;  certainly  they  are 
generally  cancellable  when  certain  types 
of  illnesses  appear.  Many  of  the  hon. 
members  here  have  had  that  experience, 
that  a  heart  or  a  lung  weakness 
may  appear  and  a  rider  is  put  on  the 
policy  stating  that  ailment  is  excluded 
from  coverage.  I  may  add  that  in  many 
cases  cancellations  take  place  many 
years  later,  and  in  fact  the  cancellation 
takes  place  at  the  very  time  the  policy 
is  needed. 

That  is  one  of  the  objections,  and  1 
point  out  to  private  insurers  that  they 
must  face  up  to  that  fact. 

Again,  premiums  are  generally  in- 
creased at  60  years  of  age.  Many  have 
had  the  experience  that  when  they  reach 
that  particular  age  then  there  is  a  nice 


notice  from  the  insurance  company  that 
their  premium  is  increased ;  and  in  most 
cases  the  coverage  is  not  available  for 
individuals  after  65  years  of  age,  except 
in  group  policies. 

N'ow,  you  can  see  the  situation,  Mr. 
Speaker,  but  there  is  a  great  gap  to  be 
covered.  A  person  may  have  a  certain 
type  of  health  insurance,  starting  at  30 
or  35  years  of  age,  and  then  when  he 
reaches  the  age  of  65 — when  many  men 
and  women  think  they  have  attained  the 
highest  point  of  their  usefulness — he  is 
cut  off. 

Then  again,  present  policies  are 
limited  as  to  the  length  of  stay  in  hos- 
pital. This  limit  varies  from  a  few  weeks 
to  a  maximum  of  about  200  days.  They 
do  not,  therefore,  cover  the  catastrophic 
expense  of  hospital  stay.  This  is  a 
subject  that  my  hon.  friend  from  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher)  is  interested  in.  There 
are  very  many  cases  where  persons  are 
confined  to  hospitals  for  very  much 
longer  periods  of  time  than  are  covered 
by  present  policies.  Thus  in  these  cases 
the  burden  becomes  very  onerous,  but 
private  insurers  simply  cannot  cover  this 
catastrophic  field. 

I  have  dealt  extensively  with  this 
matter,  as  I  think  there  is  a  lot  of  mis- 
understanding on  it.  Recently,  I  received 
a  letter  from  a  friend  of  mine,  one  who 
is  connected  with  one  of  the  great 
organizations  in  Ontario,  and  in  his 
letter  he  mentioned  the  fact  that  3.5 
million  people  of  this  province  are  now 
covered.  It  is  very  simple  to  say  this, 
as  I  have  just  explained.  We  have  3.5 
million  people  in  this  province  who  are 
partially  covered,  and  they  are  partially 
covered  only  during  the  duration  of  the 
policy,  and  then  because  of  certain 
things  that  enter  into  the  matter  they 
cease  to  be  covered  entirely. 

That  is,  I  think,  the  situation.  On  the 
other  hand,  may  I  say  that  the  private 
insurers  have  a  very  great  part  to  play 
in  this  province.  That  has  been  elabo- 
rated upon  in  the  memorandum  which 
will  be  tabled  this  afternoon.  I  think  it 
makes  it  plain  that  over  and  above  the 
basic  coverage  —  which  is  limited  to 
standard  ward  care  and  all  the  things 
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that  go  with  it  —  there  are  very  many 
opportunities  open  to  private  insurance 
companies  for  the  provision  of  supple- 
mentary benefits. 

This  of  course  creates  one  of  the 
major  problems,  namely,  the  integration 
of  the  hospital  plan  with  private 
coverage. 

Now,  I  see  my  friend  opposite  from 
Windsor  (Mr.  Reaume).  In  that  fine 
city,  they  have  a  plan  known  as  the 
Windsor  Medical,  which  I  think  is  a 
splendid  system  of  insurance  and  is 
widely  used  in  that  community.  I  have 
no  idea  as  to  the  number  of  persons 
insured  under  that  plan,  but  I  am  sure 
there  are  many  thousands.  My  friend 
behind  me  says  90  per  cent,  of  Wind- 
sor's citizens  are  covered  by  that  plan. 

Well,  that  is  a  worthy  effort,  but  may 
I  say  this,  that  in  introducing  or  propos- 
ing a  plan  such  as  we  propose  we  have 
no  desire  to  do  anything  but  to 
strengthen  the  Windsor  Medical.  The 
Windsor  Medical  can  only  provide  a 
coverage  that  is  limited  somewhat  after 
the  fashion  I  have  mentioned  here — not 
in  all  particulars,  but  it  is  limited  as  to 
length  of  stay  in  hospital  and  matters  of 
that  sort,  and  it  is  probably  only  avail- 
able to  certain  groups  who  can  qualify 
in  that  city.  It  may  not  be  available  to 
a  person  of  65  or  more  years  of  age 
who  is  not  a  member  of  some  organiza- 
tion or  insurance  group  entitling  him  to 
come  under  the  plan. 

I  would  say,  there  is  a  very  definite 
problem  of  integration  of  a  provincial 
plan  with  that  plan  as  with  several 
thousand  others,  which  are  in  operation 
here  in  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  those  comments 
may  I  now  refer  to  this  memorandum. 
In  tabling  the  Ontario  memorandum  and 
proposal  on  hospital  care  insurance, 
which  is  now  under  consideration  by 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
there  are  certain  points  I  should  like  to 
make  by  way  of  explanation. 

1.  May  I  say  first  that  the  studies 
have  been  conducted  by  a  body  of 
experts  whom  I  wish  to  thank  very 
sincerely ;  and  I  may  say  that  we  are  by 
no  means  releasing  them  from  the  task. 


I  am  merely  thanking  them  for  their 
efforts  up  to  date,  and  expressing 
appreciation  for  their  services. 

They,  of  course,  include  those  in  our 
own  public  service,  particularly  in  The 
Department  of  Health  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Economics — I  will  not  elaborate 
or  mention  their  names  at  this  time — 
and  the  members  of  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission,  who  are  Mr. 
Arthur  Swanson,  Monsignor  Fullerton 
and  Dr.  John  Neilson. 

From  outside  we  have  had  the  advice 
of  the  executive  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association  and  the  Blue  Cross,  par- 
ticularly Mr.  Ogilvie  and  Mr.  Martin. 
Then  we  have  had  the  advice  for  nearly 
3  years  of  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor  of  the 
University  of  Toronto  who  has  been 
our  consultant  in  this  matter  for  that 
period  of  time.  The  help  of  these  gentle- 
men and  many  others  has  been 
invaluable. 

The  memorandum  and  proposal  I 
shall  table  contain  an  explanation  of  the 
position  as  it  now  stands.  The  first  21 
pages  provide  the  background  and  the 
history  of  this  matter  as  well  as  a 
description  of  the  various  alternative 
proposals,  including  the  federal  pro- 
posal of  January,  1956,  made  just  about 
one  year  ago  today.  The  remaining 
pages  from  22  to  27  give  the  particulars 
of  the  Ontario  hospital  care  and  insur- 
ance proposal.  On  page  27  there  are 
also  certain  matters  pertaining  to  the 
federal  cost-sharing  formula  which  we 
believe  should  be  reconsidered.  But  I 
would  emphasize  that  agreement  with 
the  federal  government  on  these  points 
is  not  a  condition  standing  in  the  way  of 
the  adoption  of  the  plan,  as  my  hon. 
friends  opposite  will  know. 

Despite  our  disappointment  in  certain 
limitations  in  the  federal  offer,  the 
Ontario  proposal  is  based  on  the  federal 
proposal  of  January,  1956;  it  is  drawn 
within  the  4  corners  of  that  proposal  of 
one  year  ago. 

The  plan  which  is  fully  described 
in  the  memorandum  contains  these 
highlights : 

1.  Our  hospital  insurance  plan  will 
provide  basic  coverage  limited  to  public 
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ward  care,  though  additional  benefits 
and  coverage  may  be  obtained  from 
private  insurers.  There  will  be  no  can- 
cellation of,  or  limits  placed  upon  the 
time  required  for,  essential  treatment 
in  hospital.  There  will  be  no  limit  on 
grounds  of  age  or  disability.  In  the 
basic  hospital  care  area,  it  will  be  all- 
embracing.  Such  coverage  is  not  avail- 
able at  the  present  time  in  this  prov- 
ince. In  some^  aspects  this  coverage 
will  be  broader  than  that  available  in 
some  of  the  other  provinces  that  have 
hospital  coverages. 

2.  The  plan  we  propose  will  be 
available  to  every  citizen  who  will 
enroll.  It  will  be  made  mandatory  as 
the  commission  deems  it  to  be  feasible. 

3.  ( )ur  objective  in  Ontario  will  be 
to  attain  as  close  to  universal  coverage, 
total  coverage,  as  possible,  i)remised 
upon  good  administration  and  other 
factors. 

Mr.  Speaker,  on  these  essentials 
hang  the  success  of  this  plan.  Upon 
sound  administration  and  the  wise 
implementation  of  the  mandatory  fea- 
tures— in  accordance  with  the  clear 
provisions  of  the  federal  oflfer  of 
January,  1956 — depend  the  success  of 
this  plan  which  I  am  certain  can  be 
achieved. 

4.  Our  proposal,  if  adopted,  will 
eliminate  hospital  deficits. 

5.  It  will  lighten  and  in  most  cases 
totally  remove  from  all  municipalities 
the  present  financial  burdens  incidental 
to  the  hospital  care  of  indigents. 

It  is  not,  I  think,  desirable  for  me 
to  elaborate  on  all  the  terms  of  the 
proposal,  but  I  would  say  generally 
speaking,  it  would  provide  that  all  of 
the  social  assistance  cases,  old  age, 
disability,  and  blind  pensioners,  and 
others  who,  of  course,  are  eligible  for 
assistance  on  a  means  test,  would  be 
insured  by  the  province  at  its  expense. 

It  is  in  the  area  of  the  "medically 
indigent" — that  is  a  technical  expres- 
sion that  applies  to  a  person  whom  we 
have  never  been  able  to  describe  or 
define — that  a  special  problem  of  pro- 
vincial and  municipal  administration 
arises.    Where  social  welfare  cases  are 


involved,  the  administration  by  the 
municipality  is  definitely  to  be  pre- 
ferred. 

However,  we  are  trying  to  take  care 
of  the  cost  to  the  municipalities  by  an 
unconditional  grant  that  would  be  paid 
for  that  purpose.  This,  in  general, 
would  cover  the  municipal  cost  and  in 
many  cases  would  exceed  it.  Thus, 
through  the  special  unconditional 
grant,  municipalities  would  be  relieved 
of  the  cost  of  hospital  indigency  and 
where  the  amount  of  the  grant  would 
not  be  required  for  that  purpose,  they 
could  devote  it  to  financing  any  other 
service. 

6.  It  will  cover  at  provincial  ex- 
pense, without  any  contribution  from 
the  federal  government,  the  care  and 
treatment  of  mental  illness  and  tuber- 
culosis. That,  of  course,  is  a  very  big 
order,  but  my  advisors,  my  colleagues 
and  myself  have  felt  that  a  plan  of 
hospital  care  insurance  which  did  not 
include  two  of  the  most  catastrophic 
types  of  sickness — mental  illness  and 
tuberculosis — would  not  be  sound  or 
desirable. 

We  therefore  propose  to  include 
these  as  insured  benefits — entirely  at 
our  own  cost.  This  is  outlined  in  our 
memorandum. 

May  I  make  this  clear,  that  this  pro- 
posal is  drawn  within  the  4  corners 
of  the  federal  proposal — 

AIR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  On  that  point,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wouldn't  miind  my  ask- 
ing, does  he  contemplate  a  contribution 
either  from  the  municipality  or  other 
insurance  carriers  to  help  to  defray 
the  cost  of  this  item? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No.  I  would 
say  that  our  proposal  is  roughly  this : 
the  province  will  continue  to  provide 
all  services  which  it  is  presently  pro- 
viding in  the  mental  hospitals  includ- 
ing the  obvious  increase  we  are  going 
to  have  with  our  increased  population. 
The  insurance  premium  would  include 
a  small  item,  amounting  to  probably 
a  few  cents  a  month,  which  would  pro- 
vide for  persons  all-duration  coverage 
for  tuberculosis  and  mental  illness. 
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At  the  same  time,  we  would  abolish 
the  payments  which  are  presently  made 
by  people  in  mental  institutions.  We 
would  devote  the  premium — and  I 
think  this  is  a  very  inspiring  objective — 
to  the  extension  and  betterment  of  our 
Ontario  hospital  service. 

I  am  not  looking  at  the  premium  as 
a  method  of  financing  any  of  today's 
costs  incurred  in  the  maintenance  of 
our  mental  hospitals.  But  I  do  feel 
this,  that  there  is  a  tremendous  oppor- 
tunity in  this  country  for  introducing 
improvements  and  betterments  in  our 
mental  hospitals — although,  mark  you, 
in  Ontario  they  are  already  of  a  very 
high  standard,  among  the  highest  any- 
where in  the  world. 

But  I  would  say  that,  with  the  allo- 
cation of  this  special  premium  or  a 
portion  of  the  whole  premium  to  men- 
tal hospitals,  we  could  strengthen  our 
personnel  and  extend  scientific  methods, 
with  the  objective  of  placing  our 
mental  hospitals  on  the  same  basis  as 
our  general  hospitals  at  the  present 
time.  This  would  include  removing 
from  our  mental  hospitals,  as  much  as 
we  can,  the  custodial  atmosphere  and 
attitude  which,  of  course,  run  with 
those  large  institutions  and  to  a  certain 
extent  must  run  with  them.  It  would 
also  include  encouraging  in  every  prac- 
tical way  we  can  the  rehabilitation  of 
men  and  women,  including  young 
people,  who  are  afflicted  with  mental 
illness.  This  is  one  of  the  real  oppor- 
tunities the  adoption  of  the  hospital 
insurance  programme  presents  in  this 
province. 

It  is  planned  to  extend  and  improve, 
as  I  have  said,  our  mental  services  that 
are  already  on  a  high  level.  Under  the 
present  proposal,  of  course,  there  will 
be  no  federal  participation,  but  it  is 
hoped  that  ultimately  the  federal  govern- 
ment will  change  its  position  in  this 
regard. 

8.  The  hospital  insurance  plan  will 
take  care  of  the  costs  resulting  from 
the  catastrophic  incidence  of  hospital 
stay.  I  have  already  dealt  with  this 
phase  and  therefore  need  not  comment 
on  it  further. 


Mr.  Sj^eaker,  some  of  the  conditions 
to  implement  our  plan  are  these: 

1.  Agreement  in  advance  concerning 
federal  participation  from  the  com- 
mencement of  operations.  It  is  not  the 
intention  of  the  province  to  commence 
the  programme,  as  was  done  in  two  or 
three  other  provinces,  before  there  is 
federal  agreement  and  federal  participa- 
tion. It  is  our  beHef  that  there  should 
be  federal  participation  at  the  time  the 
plan  comes  into  operation,  and  that 
agreement  with  the  federal  government 
on  this  matter  should,  therefore,  be 
reached  as  soon  as  possible. 

2.  The  plan  will  be  administered  by 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission either  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blue  Cross  or  by  a  Crown  corporation 
similar  to  Blue  Cross,  and  by  personnel 
drawn  from  the  Ontario  Hospital  Asso- 
ciation. I  think  we  can  arrive  at  a  very 
satisfactory  arrangement  whereby  the 
Blue  Cross,  who  are  highly  skilled  in 
these  matters,  will  take  care  of  this 
matter  on  an  agency  or  other  basis  for 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission. , 

From  the  provincial  standpoint,  the 
success  of  the  plan  depends  upon  a  wide 
coverage  of  our  people,  and  not  merely 
of  those  with  a  high  incidence  of  sick- 
ness. As  the  cost  to  the  province  is  very 
formidable,  it  is  essential  to  spread  the 
burden.  Our  advisors,  and  we  ourselves, 
however,  feel  that  a  broad  coverage  can 
be  obtained,  and  that  we  can  achieve  our 
objective  of  from  85  to  90  per  cent, 
coverage,  or  perhaps  more. 

On  the  other  hand,  we  can  give  no 
(guarantee  as  to  when  that  can  be 
achieved.  We  can  achieve  that  coverage, 
provided  we  do  it  in  a  sound  way,  and 
provided  we  do  not  overburden  the 
commission  and  the  insurance  admini- 
stration with  impossible  conditions. 

I  should  say  that  it  is  an  essential 
condition  that  the  plan  be  made  manda- 
tory, as  is  feasible,  and  as  in  the  opinion 
of  the  commission  and  the  Blue  Cross 
agency  they  find  it  to  be  administratively 
so. 

I  would  say  this — and  I  think  the 
reasons  are  very  plain — I  would  say  that 
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slow,  but  not  too  slow,  and  sure  should 
be  the  motto  regarding  this  matter  if  we 
are  going  to  avoid  the  mistakes  and  the 
-errors  of  some  other  places.  We  have 
their  experience,  and  in  view  of  the 
magnitude  of  the  problem  we  simply 
cannot  afford  to  make  mistakes.  Pru- 
dence should  be  one  of  the  conditions 
associated  with  a  plan  of  this  kind, 
which  involves  very  large  sums  of 
money  indeed,  ^nd  a  mistake  in  a  per- 
'centage  point  could  mean  millions  of 
dollars. 

The  general  conditions  are  these  in 
the  province :  Ontario,  with  its  5.5 
million  people,  has  many  and  varied 
conditions  to  deal  with.  Upwards  of 
3.5  million  people  in  this  province  now 
carry,  as  I  have  said,  some  type  of 
hospital  insurance.  But  not  even  the 
best  of  these  private  plans  affords  such 
substantial  or  all-embracing  protection 
as  the  proposed  provincial  programme 
in  the  basic  area  that  it  covers.  Our 
programme  will  take  care  of  the  catas- 
trophic incidence  of  sickness.  It  will 
eliminate  hospital  deficits  and  will 
lighten  and  probably  eliminate  alto- 
gether the  financial  burdens  of  the 
municipalities  in  regard  to  indigents.  On 
the  other  hand,  many  of  the  existing 
"hospital  insurance  schemes  include  items 
—  and  very  important  items  —  which 
■could  not  be  included  in  our  basic  plan. 
Thus,  there  is  left  a  large  field  for 
private  insurance  companies  to  operate 
in  by  providing  coverages  supplemen- 
tary to  those  we  are  proposing.  It  is, 
therefore,  essential  that  there  should  be 
the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  integra- 
tion of  existing  schemes,  which  include 
those  negotiated  between  labour  and 
industry,  with  the  province's  proposed 
3iasic  programme. 

At  the  same  time,  our  people  should 
"have  the  opportunity  to  obtain  additional 
protection  over  and  above  that  provided 
by  the  government's  plan.  This  is  very 
important,  and  a  very  difficult  problem. 
We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this 
integration  can  be  brought  about,  but  it 
will  involve  the  exercise  of  discretion 
on  the  part  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission. 


In  the  judgment  of  the  government 
and  its  advisors,  the  success  of  this  plan 
depends  upon  sound,  orderly  adminis- 
tration. It  would  be  inviting  serious 
trouble  indeed  to  burden  the  commission 
with  conditions  which  are  unsound  or 
impossible. 

The  matter  of  administration  vitally 
affects  both  levels  of  government,  but 
the  province  to  a  very  much  greater 
extent.  The  federal  formula  is  based 
not  only  on  per  capita  hospital  costs 
within  the  province,  but  also  on  the 
average  costs  across  Canada.  The  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  with  its  great  growth 
and  industrialization,  has  relatively  high 
per  capita  hospital  costs,  and  it  is  the 
increase  of  those  costs  which,  of  course, 
is  causing  concern. 

Without  a  soundly  administered  plan, 
the  federal  formula  could,  obviously, 
greatly  penalize  Ontario  and  impose 
heavy  posts  upon  our  people.  It  would, 
of  course,  affect  the  federal  government 
by  raising  to  an  extent  the  national 
average,  but  not,  of  course,  to  the  height 
our  hospital  costs  would  go. 

I  would  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have 
been  warned  of  this;  therefore,  sound 
administration  of  the  plan  is  important 
to  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, and  we  must  implement  this  plan 
carefully  if  we  are  to  avoid  very  serious 
consequences  from  a  financial  standpoint. 
It  must  be  undertaken  in  such  a  way  as 
to  prevent  hospital  costs  in  this  country 
from  being  driven  up. 

An  example  of  the  danger  is  shown  in 
the  information  we  have  already  pre- 
sented to  the  public,  namely,  that  for 
an  all-embracing  plan  such  as  we  pro- 
pose, the  costs,  based  on  1956,  for  the 
entire  population  of  the  province,  would 
run  to  about  $160  million.  By  1960, 
however,  we  are  warned  that  costs  could 
total  nearly  $300  million. 

We  believe  this  increase  in  costs  can 
be  contained  and  limited  by  sound 
administration,  and  we  propose  to  use 
every  effort  in  this  regard.  Otherwise, 
this  plan,  which  should  be  a  great 
benefit  to  our  people,  could  become  a 
heavy  burden  that  would  hamper  us  in 
doing  the  other  things  which  we  should 
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do  in  this  great,  developing  country. 
This  is  the  reason  we  have  placed  such 
emphasis  on  efficient  administration,  and 
-when  I  say  "we"  I  mean  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Services  Commission  itself, 
which  has  been  among  our  principal 
advisors.  We  have  laid  emphasis  on  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission 
having  discretion  over  the  provisions  for 
mandatory  coverage. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  would  point  out 
to  hon.  members  of  this  House  that, 
quite  obviously,  it  would  be  unfair  to 
the  government  plan  and  to  this  province 
to  insure  only  the  old  people,  the  social 
service  cases  and  the  cases  where  there 
is  high  incidence  of  sickness.  Quite 
obviously,  to  make  this  plan  a  success, 
we  have  to  strive  for  a  balanced  cover- 
age, a  coverage  that  is  going  to  include 
the  good  risks  in  the  province  as  well  as 
the  ones  that  are  the  most  costly.  That 
is  fundamental  to  the  plan,  and  I  can 
assure  you  that  it  must  be  our  objective. 
We  have  an  objective  of  a  very  high 
coverage  in  this  province,  but  again  that 
is  based  upon  an  administration  which 
is  sound  and  on  mandatory  coverage 
being  embodied  in  the  plan  only  as 
feasible. 

The  federal  government's  proportion 
of  Ontario's  "shareable  costs"  would  be 
about  48  per  cent.  —  that  is,  in  the  area 
covered  by  their  proposals — ^but  in  the 
terms  of  the  cost  of  the  whole  plan  that 
we  propose,  it  would  be  only  about  35 
per  cent.  This  points  up  the  area  of  prov- 
incial financial  responsibility  and  the 
absolute  necessity  for  care  in  adminis- 
tration, so  that  the  province's  fiscal 
position  will  not  be  undermined. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no 
intention  of  making  this  problem  appear 
easier  than  it  is ;  or,  on  the  other  hand, 
exaggerating  its  difficulties.  I  think  it 
is  wise  for  us  to  face  up  in  a  practical 
way  to  the  difficulties  that  such  a  com- 
prehensive plan  as  we  propose  is  likely 
to  encounter — a  plan  that  could  add 
substantially  to  the  costs  that  our  people 
would  have  to  meet  through  taxes  and 
premiums,  not  only  on  the  federal  level, 
but  on  the  provincial  level. 


It  will  be  noted  that  the  date  for  the 
commencement  of  operations  of  our 
hospital  insurance  programme  has  been 
set  for  January  1,  1959.  This  date,  how- 
ever, is  purely  tentative  and  depends, 
among  other  things,  on  agreement  being 
reached  between  the  federal  and  pro- 
vincial governments. 

There  has  to  be  agreement  concerning 
the  federal  government's  participation 
from  the  commencement  of  operations, 
and  there  has  to  be  time  to  set  up  the 
necessary  provincial  organization  to 
administer  this  highly  complicated 
business. 

In  anticipation  of  proceeding  with  the 
programme,  land  for  the  necessary  office 
accommodation  has  been  secured.  We 
are  also  assured  of  the  efficient  services 
of  the  Blue  Cross  organization.  We  anti- 
cipate and  hope  that  agreement  may  be 
reached. 

Nevertheless,  there  is  much  to  be 
done.  If  the  tentative  date  of  January  1, 
1959,  can  be  advanced  without  impair- 
ing efficient  administration,  it  will  most 
certainly  be  done,  but  that  depends  upon 
the  advice  of  the  commission  itself,  and, 
among  other  things,  upon  agreement 
being  reached  between  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments.  Any  possibility 
of  advancing  the  initial  date  rests  upon 
an  early  decision  with  respect  to  the 
points  of  disagreement,  and  to  the 
federal  government's  conditions  con- 
cerning a  majority  of  the  provinces  con- 
taining a  majority  of  the  population 
being  fulfilled. 

With  respect  to  the  date  upon  which 
this  plan  could  go  into  efiFect,  there  are 
obvious  problems :  because  one  province 
agrees  to  enter  into  the  proposal,  it  does 
not  mean  that  the  plan  will  go  into 
efiFect,  for  there  is  still  the  formula  that 
a  majority  of  the  provinces,  representing 
a  majority  of  the  people,  must  agree  to 
implement  plans. 

I  think  we  have  to  look  at  this  sen- 
sibly and  we  have  therefore  placed  the 
starting  date  tentatively  at  January  1, 
1959,  but  I  would  think  that  under 
favourable  circumstances  it  could  be 
advanced  to  July  1,  1958,  although  that 
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is  only  17  months  away,  and  there  is  a 
very  great  deal  to  be  done  in  that  time. 

I  am  confident  that  the  Ontario  plan, 
which  is  the  area  covered,  is  the  most 
comprehensive  of  any  of  which  I  have 
knowledge,  can  be  put  into  effect  with- 
out overwhelming  our  taxes,  provided  it 
is  done  carefully  and  efficiently.  I  am 
confident  that  it  will  solve  the  hospital 
problem  on  which  action  has  been 
promised  for  upwards  of  35  years.  I 
would  not,  however,  advise  the  Ontario 
people  to  adopt  hospital  insurance  unless 
the  plan  could  be  proceeded  with  care- 
fully, efficiently,  and  on  a  thoroughly 
sound  business  basis. 

This  is  the  biggest  business  under- 
taking that  this  province  has  ever 
attempted  in  its  165  years  of  history.  I 
emphasize  again,  as  I  have  emphasized 
throughout  the  memorandum  which  the 
House  will  consider,  that  it  is  only  with 
good  administration,  unhampered  by 
impossible  conditions,  that  this  plan  can 
be  made  a  distinct  success. 

With  that  explanation,  I  table  this 
memorandum,  which  will  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  hon.  members  of  the  House, 
I  can  assure  all  hon.  members  that  at  a 
very  early  date  there  will  be  an  oppor- 
tunity for  its  consideration  in  committee, 
where  the  informalities  will  permit  the 
fullest  discussion  and  information  to  be 
given  to  the  hon.  members  and  to  the 
pubHc. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  now  tabled  the  On- 
tario proposals  for  a  hospital  insurance 
plan.  The  tabling  of  this  document 
comes  at  the  end  of  a  long  propaganda 
campaign  on  the  part  of  the  govern- 
ment that  has  gone  on  without  letup, 
certainly  since  last  Thursday. 

The  propaganda  mill  must  have  been 
running  overtime  because  in  the  press, 
by  radio,  and  by  every  other  conceivable 
means  of  spreading  the  word  around,  the 
government  has  brought  to  the  notice  of 
the  people  in  what  the  people,  I  am  sure, 
believe  to  be  clear-cut  language  and 
definite  tone,  the  idea  that  the  govern- 
ment is  introducing  a  hospital  insurance 


scheme  and  that  the  pen  is  poised  to 
sign  the  document  with  the  federal 
government,  and  it  may  only  be  a 
matter  of  hours  until  the  great  benefits 
that  would  fiow  from  the  adoption  of 
such  a  scheme  would  be  available  to  the 
people  of  this  province. 

This  afternoon  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  continued  this  plan,  that  has 
gone  on  for  a  number  of  days  already, 
as  he  spoke.  This  afternoon  television 
throughout  the  country  and  radio 
stations,  and  the  afternoon  papers  as 
well,  carried  the  words  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  the  province  at  large, 
even  before  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  were  aware  of  what  the  pro- 
posals contained  and  what  was  inside 
the  4  corners  of  the  document. 

This,  of  course,  places  the  govern- 
ment at  a  tremendous  advantage  as  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  knows,  it  places 
them  in  this  position  that  be  it  right  or 
wrong  it  is  before  the  people,  and  there 
is  no  opportunity,  virtually  none,  for 
any  who  hold  different  views  to  have 
those  views  placed  in  the  same  promin- 
ence or  in  a  prominence  anywhere  near 
approaching  that  which  was  given  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  remarks.  Because 
of  the  fact,  as  I  say,  they  are  already 
being  spoken  throughout  the  province, 
and  are  being  read  in  the  newspapers  of 
the  province. 

To  me,  there  is  something  in  that  par- 
ticular matter,  and  I  just  want  to  say 
this  word  on  it;  if  this  campaign  goes 
on,  and  I  imagine  it  will  on  this  and 
other  matters,  then,  of  course,  we  are 
left  in  the  position  of  trying  at  least  to 
meet  the  government  on  their  own 
grounds,  and  we  will  have  to  use  all  the 
means  open  to  us  to  fight  the  battle  in 
the  press  before  it  goes  to  the  Legis- 
lature at  all. 

I  believe  that  would  be  a  retrograde 
step,  because  this  Legislature  is  the  place 
where  legislation  should  be  first  un- 
folded, and  there  should  be  an  equal 
and  ample  opportunity  for  those  who 
wish  to  disagree  or  depart  from 
what  the  government  has  to  say  on  a 
particular  matter,  to  place  their  views 
alongside  the  views  of  the  government 
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in  order  that  the  people  at  large  may 
have  an  opportunity  which  in  this  case 
they  are  denied,  of  choosing  between  the 
two  arguments,  and  of  making  up  their 
minds  as  to  what  is  progress  and  what 
is  real,  and  what  is  fancied,  in  connec- 
tion with  this  whole  hospital  insurance 
scheme. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  brought 
down  this  proposal  this  afternoon  and  it 
is  to  be  referred  to  the  Committee  on 
Health.  Certainly  that  is  an  improve- 
ment over  last  year's  procedure,  because 
last  year  we  went  down  to  the  Commit- 
tee on  Health  with  nothing  to  offer, 
nothing  constructive,  because  nobody 
knew  what  the  government  was  going 
to  do  or  had  any  intention  of  doing. 

We  listened  to  long  speeches  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  those  primed 
for  the  occasion,  and  we  came  out  of  the 
committee,  as  I  suggested,  without  being 
any  wiser  as  to  what  the  government 
was  going  to  do,  and  with  very  little 
more  wisdom  as  to  what  hospital  insur- 
ance meant  as  applied  to  the  people  of 
this  province. 

This  year  at  least  there  is  something 
in  the  form  of  a  proposal  to  go  before 
the  committee,  and  I  think  that  is  a 
proper  procedure.  The  committee  will 
have  the  opportunity  of  examining 
something  concrete,  something  that  the 
government  has  to  put  forward  which 
expresses  their  views  as  to  what  should 
embody  a  hospital  insurance  scheme  in 
this  province. 

What  I  want  to  say  about  the  matter 
this  afternoon  falls  into  two  or  three 
categories;  I  do  not  want  to  disagree 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  his 
analysis  of  the  need  for  hospital  insur- 
ance in  this  province;  we  are  all  in 
agreement,  I  think,  that  there  is  a  field, 
and  a  very  large  field,  in  which  hospital 
insurance  as  such  could  render  great 
service,  and  be  a  great  relief  to  the 
people  of  this  province  of  Ontario.  None 
of  us,  I  think,  should  be  charged  with 
being  in  opposition  to  that. 

On  this  side  of  the  House  in  the 
opposition  group,  there  is  continued 
adherence  to  the  idea  of  hospital  insur- 
ance, that  it  is  a  good  thing,  and  we  do 


not  want  it  any  further  delayed  than  is 
really  necessary.  We  want  its  benefits  to 
be  immediately  available  if  this  were 
possible  to  the  people  of  this  province, 
and  any  departure  along  the  line  of  its 
implementation  we  will  try  and  argue  in 
the  House  and  before  the  committee. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says  that 
one  thing  we  must  bear  in  mind  is  that 
the  plan  as  he  proposes  in  his  judg- 
ment falls  within  the  4  corners  of  the 
federal  offer  of  a  year  ago.  I  wish 
that  that  were  the  case,  but  I  am  not 
so  sure  it  is.  There  are  some  points 
of  difference  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  be  bound  to  agree,  points 
of  difference  some  of  them  at  least  of 
some  magnitude,  and  it  may  take  con- 
siderable time  to  reconcile  the  various 
views  in  connection  with  these  matters. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said 
that  January  1,  1959,  will  be  just  about 
the  first  day  that  we  can  expect  hos- 
pital insurance  in  Ontario.  I  am  not 
going  to  argue  at  length  as  to  whether 
it  needs  18  months  or  two  years  to  get 
ready  for  hospital  insurance,  but  I  am 
going  to  suggest  that  we  have  already 
wasted  one  year  in  this  province,  when 
we  might  well  have  been  moving  to- 
wards integration  of  a  hospital  insur- 
ance scheme.  We  "dilly-dallied"  around 
in  committee  last  year  without  any  aim 
in  mind,  without  any  purpose  to  guide 
us,  we  simply  wasted  time. 

It  was,  as  I  said,  last  year,  an  effort 
on  the  part  of  the  government  to  stall 
on  this  important  question,  and  stall 
they  did  for  well  over  a  year,  so  that 
we  have  lost  well  over  a  year  during 
which  we  should  have  been  making 
progress  towards  the  bringing  in  of 
hospital  insurance.  Regarding  the  date 
of  January  1,  1959;  I  am  obliged  to 
say  I  do  not  like  to  impute  motives, 
political  motives,  but  I  am  afraid  in 
this  case  I  will  have  to  do  so;  the  date 
of  January  1,  1959,  is  of  particular 
significance.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
says  he  cannot  see  how  we  can  have 
it  before  January  1,  1959.  Well, 
January  1,  1959,  in  all  probability,  will 
be  election  year,  and  he  has  been  ad- 
vised, as  I  will  point  out  in  a  moment 
or  two,  by  those  who  have  given  much 
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time  and  much  thought  to  this  par- 
ticular question,  that  it  would  be  un- 
wise for  a  government  to  bring  in  a 
hospital  insurance  scheme  except  it  be 
just  prior  to  a  provincial  election. 

The  authority  states,  and  I  will  read 
it  in  a  moment,  that  if  you  bring  a 
scheme  in  a  year  and  a  half  ahead  of 
an  election,  then  you  are  bound  to  be 
swallowed  up  in  the  administrative  de- 
tails that  would  -reflect  upon  the  gov- 
ernment who  had  sponsored  the 
scheme.  Well  now.  the  holding  back 
last  year  in  the  committee  on  the  part 
of  the  government  was  j^art  of  a  well- 
designed  plan  to  move  the  date  of  the 
implementation  of  this  agreement  to  a 
time  when  they  could  reasonably  look 
forward  to  a  general  election,  and 
when  they  could  say  to  the  people  of 
the  province,  "These  things  I  promise 
you",  the  evils  that  arise  therefrom 
we  will  attend  to  after  the  election. 

Now,  that  is  sound  political  thinking. 
It  may  be  you  have  given  away  your 
humanitarian  instincts,  that  they  have 
been  overwhelmed  and  submerged  by 
your  political  considerations  in  regard 
to  the  introduction  of  hospital  insur- 
ance in  this  province.  I  would  hate  to 
think  that  was  the  case,  but  anyone 
who  can  add  two  and  two  together, 
can  quite  easily  arrive  at  the  conclusion 
that  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had 
in  mind  was  just  what  I  and  others 
have  now  suggested. 

He  says  further  in  his  argument,  and 
I  want  to  deal  rather  extensively  with 
this  point,  that  there  is  not  any  great 
difference  between  himself  and  the 
federal  government  at  the  present  time, 
and  I  notice  on  this  particular  matter 
— I  say  there  is  no  difference  on  other 
matters — I  want  to  point  out  that  on 
page  27  of  the  proposal  itself  there  are 
listed  4  matters  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  suggests  are  matters  for  dis- 
cussion between  his  government  and 
the  federal  government;  one  is  depre- 
ciation, one  administrative  costs,  then 
co-insurance,  and  calculating  standard 
ward  costs — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 


tion that  those  are  matters  which  we 
feel  should  be  considered,  but  the  fact 
that  they  are  not  offered  by  the  federal 
government  is  not  an  obstacle  to  the 
implementation  of  the  plan.  They  are 
in  no  way  a  condition  precedent  to 
entering  into  an  arrangement  in  con- 
nection with  the  matter,  they  are  mat- 
ters which  we  think  should  be  con- 
sidered and  we  are  satisfied  will  be 
considered  and  will  be  implemented  in 
the  course  of  time,  and  we  think  now 
is  the  time. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  was  going  to  say 
precisely  the  same  thing  couched  in 
these  words,  that  these  are  matters 
which  should  be  properly  considered 
by  the  Health  Committee  when  they 
are  dealing  with  the  whole  problem. 
They  are  matters  which  are  certainly 
matters  for  negotiation  between  this 
government  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment. I  want  to  see  hospital  insurance 
in  this  province. 

But  in  doing  that  and  in  believing 
that,  I  do  not  want  to  say  that  this 
government  should  not  negotiate  with 
the  federal  government  on  points  of 
difference,  because  I  think  they  should, 
or  they  would  not  be  representing  the 
best  interests  of  Ontario  if  they  did 
not  negotiate  on  points  of  interest,  and 
these  4  points  among  others. 

But,  certainly  these  4  are  quite 
properly  subject  matter  for  discussion 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
province,  and  I  would  re-echo  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said.  I  believe 
there  is  a  chance  in  respect  to  all  4  of 
them  that  some  progress  will  be  made; 
I  do  not  rule  out  progress  in  regard  to 
these  at  all. 

The  only  matter  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not  discuss  at  length,  and 
which  to  me  is  the  real  stumbling  block 
in  respect  to  this  plan  being  adopted  as  a 
federal-provincial  project,  is  this,  and  it 
lies  between  the  two  words  on  this 
matter,  and  they  are  "universally  avail- 
able." I  heard  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
use  that  phrase  last  night  on  television 
"universally  available."  Now,  the 
other — 
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HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition, the  phrase  was  used  in  the  federal 
proposal  of  1956  and  I  assume  it  is 
hon.  Mr.  Martin's  phrase,  because  it  is 
the  expression  used  in  that  proposal,  and 
therefore  I  used  it,  so  we  would  be  on 
common  ground.  That  is  what  we  are 
endeavouring  to  find,  common  ground. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  am  sorry  if  I  gave 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  credit  for 
words  that  were  not  originated  by  him, 
I  think  they  are  fairly  good  words  at 
that,  to  define  the  real  obstacle  in  res- 
pect to  this  whole  matter. 

Now,  the  other  side,  of  course,  would 
say  that  you  could  not  expect  a  plan  to 
fall  within  the  federal  government  offer 
unless  there  was  some  compulsion,  un- 
less it  was  mandatory  that  people  belong 
to  this  scheme  in  great  numbers,  perhaps 
85  per  cent,  or  up  to  90  per  cent.  This 
to  my  mind  is  the  great  stumbling 
block  that  your  proposal  will  meet. 

Let  us  look  at  it  for  a  moment;  you 
say  in  your  proposal  that  you  have  not 
any  intention  of  going  into  this  plan  by 
yourself.  I  think  perhaps  we  are  agreed 
upon  that.  You  say  further  that,  regard- 
ing Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
you  would  not  go  into  it  like  they  did. 
Of  course,  in  their  day,  when  they 
brought  insurance  in,  they  did  not  have 
the  opportunity  of  working  in  partner- 
ship with  the  federal  government  on 
these  matters. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Why  did  they 
not?  They  had  the  1945  proposals  of 
the  federal  government. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Oh,  well,  now,  that 
is  really  boxing  the  compass  for  an 
argument  when  you  use  that  one. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  agree  with 
him. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  member 
agrees  with  him?  What  is  the  matter 
with  the  hon.  member?  He  could  not 
have  slept  well  last  night.  I  was  simply 
pointing  out  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  he  is  not  going  to  lead 
this    province    into    hospital    insurance 


on  its  own,  and  he  will  only  go  into  it  in 
partnership  with  the  federal  government, 
and  that  there  will  be  no  plan  in  Ontario 
unless  an  agreement  is  reached  with  the 
federal  government.  Now  we  understand 
our  position  in  that  regard,  but  then  he 
goes  on  to  say  that  he  is  not  in  favour 
of  what  you  might  call  universal  cover- 
age, up  to  80  per  cent,  or  85  per  cent. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Oh  no,  I  do 
not  say  that. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Well  then,  is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  favour  of  80  per  cent, 
or  85  per  cent,  or  a  universal  coverage 
of  some  per  cent.? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Absolutely. 

MR.  OLIVER:  How  much? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  point  out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  that  there  is  no  insurance 
plan  that  can  reach  100  per  cent,  cover- 
age, I  think  85  per  cent,  or  90  per  cent. 
is  regarded  as  a  very  high  coverage.  As 
I  say,  I  will  place  at  your  disposal,  the 
people  who  have  advised  us.  Dr.  Taylor, 
Mr.  Gathercole,  the  Blue  Cross  people, 
all  of  them. 

Now,  I  would  say  that  we  would  have 
a  higher  objective  than  that  for  an  ulti- 
mate attainment.  I  would  say  universal 
coverage  or  total  coverage  is,  of  course, 
recognized  if  you  get  around  this 
Dominion,  then  you  are  reaching  what 
in  practice  they  call  a  total  coverage. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  It  is  well  over 
90  per  cent. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
a  point  to  start ;  what  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  going  to  start  at?  I  do  not  see 
how  you  can  expect  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  make  agreements  with  the 
various  provinces  of  Canada  unless  they 
have  on  their  desks  a  declaration  on 
behalf  of  those  governments  that  when 
the  scheme  goes  into  operation  or  at  an 
appointed  time,  shortly  thereafter  the 
province  will  guarantee  that  they  will 
have  a  large  percentage  of  their  people 
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covered.  That  is  the  stumbHng  block, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  it. 

I  do  not  see  how  you  can  expect  the 
federal  government  to  agree  with  your 
proposals  unless  you  are  prepared  to  sit 
down  with  them  and  say  that  at  a  given 
date  we  in  this  province  will  have  a 
certain  percentage  of  our  people  covered. 
What  position  are  we  placing  the  federal 
government  in?  They  are  dealing  with 
10  provinces  in  Canada,  what  kind  of  a 
scheme  would  they  have  if  other  pro- 
vinces of  Canada  said,  "Now,  we  think 
we  will  get  to  85  per  cent,  some  time, 
but  we  do  not  know  when" ;  would  the 
federal  government  be  justified  in  the 
expenditure  of  public  money  to  bring  in 
a  hospitalization  scheme,  in  which  all  the 
10  provinces  would  participate,  before 
they  knew  what  their  commitments  in 
respect  to  this  are,  what  the  coverage 
would  be  for  their  people?  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  there  is  the 
great  loophole  in  the  plan  that  he  has 
offered  to  the  Health  Committee,  and  I 
suggest  further  that  the  people  of  this 
province  have  no  right  to  expect  — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  want  to 
say — 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  want  to  finish. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  If  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  read 
the  proposal  of  January  of  a  year  ago, 
there  is  no  mention  of  such  a  thing. 
The  matter  is  that  it  is  coverage  that 
is  universally  available  to  our  people 
without  regard  to  condition  of  health 
or  age  or  anything  of  that  sort. 

MR.  OLIVER:  It  was  universally 
available  to  our  people  certainly,  but 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  not  going 
to  stand  in  his  place  today  and  say  that 
the  undertaking  of  a  year  ago,  or  when- 
ever it  might  be,  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  meant  this,  that 
any  province  in  this  country  could  hope 
to  enjoy  the  benefits  of  this  scheme 
unless  they  said  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, "a  high  proportion  of  our  people 
are  in  a  position  to  get  the  benefits." 


The  hon.  Prime  Minister  cannot 
argue  like  that,  and  that  is  the  position 
he  is  in  at  the  present  time,  and  he  has 
to  "get  down  off  his  high  horse"  in  this 
regard  or  he  cannot  hope  to  get  an 
agreement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  not  think — I  have  not  any 
advance  information — but  I  am  simply 
arguing  as  a  citizen  would,  who  is 
cognizant  at  least  of  some  of  the  argu- 
ments related  to  this  whole  question 
of  hospital  insurance,  and  when  this 
matter  goes  the  Committee  on  Health, 
I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  convince, 
through  the  men  who  are  there  to  give 
information,  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to 
convince  even  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  there  is  a  need,  if  we  hope  to  make 
progress,  of  saying  something  definite, 
and  not  being  too  elastic  with  words 
which  really  mean  not  too  much  in  re- 
lation to  this  whole  problem. 

Now,  I  just  want  to  say,  without 
going  further,  we  are  anxious  that  this 
go  to  the  Committee  on  Health,  and  we 
will  try  and  see  when  it  gets  there  that 
we  make  the  best  out  of  a  bad  job,  as 
it  were,  and  try  to  convince  the  gov- 
ernment even  at  this  late  date  that  if  it 
is  really  sincere  in  wanting  hospital  in- 
surance in  this  province,  then  it  will 
move  in  the  direction  that  it  knows  will 
acquire  hospital  insurance  for  our  people. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  a  question?  He  got  to  a 
point  which  very  greatly  excited  my 
curiosity,  he  was  going  to  quote  an 
authority,  give  the  name  of  an  author- 
ity concerning  the  possibility  of  this 
good  government  being  swallowed  up 
in  some  manner  or  other  if  the  plan 
was  introduced  a  year  and  a  half  be- 
fore the  election. 

I  could  not  follow  that.  I  am  prob- 
ably a  kind  of  innocent  sort  of  fellow, 
I  have  had  not  too  much  experience  in 
matters  of  this  sort.  None  of  the  great 
work  which  has  been  done  in  con- 
nection with  this  matter  has  had  any 
relation  to  an  election  at  all.  I  would 
ask  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
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who  this  authority  is,  because  I  am 
always  open  to  learn.  I  would  like  to 
find  out  something,  I  do  not  want  to 
be  swallowed  up,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  to  use  his 
own  expression,  is  too  humanitarian  a 
person  to  want  to  see  us  swallowed  up. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  I  never  make 
statements  or  attempt  to  quote  authori- 
ties unless  I  have  the  quotation  on  my 
desk,  and  I  happen  to  have  the  one  to 
which  I  referred.  Now,  in  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  remarks  this  after- 
noon, he  pays  tribute  to  those  who  had 
worked  with  the  government  in  build- 
ing up  this  hospitalization  scheme,  and 
one  of  the  gentlemen  whom  he  paid 
tribute  to  was  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor. 

I  agree  with  him  that  Dr.  Taylor  has 
l^een  a  good  man  in  regard  to  this 
matter,  and  has  given  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  much  advice,  and  at  least  on 
some  occasions  he  has  taken  his  advice. 
Certainly,  as  to  when  it  should  start, 
he  has  just  followed  him  right  to  the 
line.  I  want  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  listen  while  I  read  him  what  Mal- 
colm Taylor  said  in  his  book.  The 
Administration  of  Life  Insurance  in 
Canada.  Before  I  read  the  one  in 
question,  I  want  to  give  him  another 
one.  Talking  about  the  voluntary 
plans,  in  this  case,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  did  not  follow  Malcolm 
Taylor's  advice;  Malcolm  Taylor  says 
on  page  70: 

The  voluntary  plans  can  enroll  as 
slowly  or  as  rapidly  as  they  wish  in 
the  first  year  or  two,  they  can  ex- 
periment with  procedures,  train  new 
staff  members  and  generally  learn 
to  walk  before  they  run.  Not  so  with 
government  plans  which  must  be 
ready  to  enroll  and  issue  certificates 
to  the  entire  population  by  a  date  that 
may  have  been  selected  by  the 
Legislature. 

And  then  he  goes  on  to  say: 

With  an  eye  more  to  the  election 
calendar  then  to  the  administrative 
convenience. 


Then  he  says  this,  and  this  I  like, 
because  there  is  not  any  use  in  having 
consultants  unless  you  do  what  they 
suggest.  I  mean  it  would  be  wasted 
money  to  a  degree  at  least  if  you  did  not 
follow  their  advice  on  important  matters. 
Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor  says  in  a  note  at  the 
bottom  of  page  70: 

On  the  basis  of  experience  to  date 
the  alternative  for  legislators  contem- 
plating such  action  might  be  stated  as 
follows. 

Now  listen  carefully. 

Select  an  election  date  that  is  either 
a  year  and  a  half  after  the  plan  has 
been  .introduced  on  the  assumption 
that  the  plan's  success  will  then  be 
obvious  or  very  soon  after  the  plan 
has  been  introduced  when  the  question 
of  success  or  failure  is  still  in  doubt. 

Now  I  suggest  to  you  that  is  sound 
advice  from  a  political  point  of  view, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  accepted  it 
unquestionably,  by  the  procedure  that 
he  has  adopted  in  this  matter. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  In  my  reading 
of  Dr.  Taylor's  book,  those  pages  must 
have  stuck  together  some  way  or  other ; 
either  that  or  I  would  say  that  Dr. 
Taylor  wrote  that  book  and  commented 
on  the  actions  of  government  before  he 
met  me.  That  must  have  been  the  case. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  a  few 
comments  and  questions  which  I  would 
like  to  make  on  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's introductory  statement  of  this 
plan  this  afternoon. 

But,  before  I  do,  I  must  say  that  once 
again  I  cannot  forego  some  comment  on 
the  observations  of  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  this  afternoon.  Surely  it 
is  really  short  of  laughable  to  have  a 
member  rise  and  berate  a  government 
for  indulging  in  propaganda  before  they 
do  something  when  he  happens  to  be 
the  leader  of  a  party  which  has  been 
indulging  in  propaganda  for  37  years 
and  has  not  done  anything. 
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MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  member  what 
he  calls  the  kind  of  stuff  that  he  dishes 
out. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Well,  the 
question  is  so  thin  that  the  answer  would 
be  even  thinner  if  I  tried  to  answer  it,  so 
we  will  let  it  go  by.  Let  us  be  very  fair 
about  this  proposition,  the  Liberal  party 
did  ^ive  us  a  specific  promise  of  a  pro- 
posal in  1945  and  they  welched  on  the 
promise.  We  have  had  nothing  on  it ;  in 
fact,  what  they  are  doing  now  is  provid- 
ing half  the  loaf  and  they  are  even 
chiselling  on  half  the  loaf  because  they 
are  not  providing  coverage  for  what 
surely  should  be  coverage  in  any  hos- 
pitalization plan,  namely  hospital  and 
mental  ills. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Is  there  any  room 
over  there? 

MR.  MacDOXALD:  There  will  be 
a  lot  of  room  over  there  some  day.  They 
have  chiselled  on  the  half  of  the  loaf  by 
refusing  to  give  coverage  on  mental  and 
hospital  ills  and  refusing  to  consider  in 
the  terrible  amounts  of  administration 
costs  of  depreciation,  and  on  this  par- 
ticular aspect  we  are  willing  to  support 
the  government  in  their  protests  against 
the  Liberals  for  chiselling  on  one  half 
of  the  loaf  after  offering  the  whole  loaf 
for  something  like  Z7  years. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  for  the  provincial 
Liberal  party  in  this  province  to  get  up 
and  try  to  criticize  anybody  on  health 
insurance  becomes  even  more  laughable, 
for  as  to  where  they  stand  nobody 
knows.  They  have  changed  their  policies 
and  the  nuances  of  their  policy  so  many 
times  in  the  last  5  or  6  years  that  it  is 
impossible  to  know. 

I  remember  listening  to  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  about  3  years  ago  — 
it  was  in  March  of  1954 — at  which  time 
he  was  speaking  on  the  radio.  He  was 
trying  to  draw  what  he  alleged  to  be 
differences  between  his  party  and  the 
government's  on  this  issue.  He  said  they 
were  in  favour  of  health  insurance,  but 
it  need  not  be  a  government  plan,  it 
might  be  worked  out  in  co-operation  with 


the  insurance  companies.  I  wonder  if  he 
is  still  in  favour  of  that? 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  what  the  hon. 
member  wanted  to  know. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Well,  we  will 
come  to  that,  because  the  details  of  the 
plan  are  very  general  here  yet. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Where  are  you,  the 
Winnipeg  or  the  Saskatchewan  resolu- 
tion? Are  you  still  adhering  to  the 
Saskatchewan  manifesto? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
That  does  not  cut  any  ice. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  will  say  it  does  not. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  other  signi- 
ficant thing  at  the  present  time,  and  I 
think  it  is  well  that  we  take  a  look  at  that 
right  here,  is  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment offers  a  proposal  and  who  are  the 
3  governments  which  have  not  even 
bitten  or  given  any  consideration  to  the 
matter  at  the  moment?  They  are  the 
three  remaining  Liberal  governments 
across  this  nation.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
if  some  of  the  articles  in  the  editorial 
pages  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  are  cor- 
rect, it  is  a  matter  of  speculation  that 
this  is  going  to  be  such  an  embarrass- 
ment to  the  federal  government  in 
Ottawa,  that  they  are  going  to  have  to 
put  pressure  on  a  few  of  the  Liberal 
governments  across  the  nation  to  con- 
sider this  plan. 

HON.  A.  K.  ROBERTS :  There  are 
only  a  few. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  know  there 
are  only  a  few  of  them,  and  there 
should  be  a  few  less,  too.  The  hon.. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  rises  and 
pleads  that  he  does  not  want  to  see  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  denied 
the  benefits  of  this  kind  of  plan  for  one 
minute  more.  Well,  you  know,  just 
while  he  was  talking,  I  did  a  little  cal- 
culating and  there  have  been  18,817,200 
minutes  passed  since  the  Liberal  party 
first  promised  this,  and  now  they  are 
trying  to  persuade  us  that  they  do  not 
want    to    see    one    more    minute    pass. 
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Obviously,  any  party  which  talks  about 
something  for  Z7  years  when  it  is  sitting 
in  the  place  where  it  might  do  something 
about  it  and  has  done  nothing  about  it, 
that  party  is — 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  utter  rubbish, 
and  you  know  it.  It  is  utter  rubbish  to 
say  they  have  done  nothing. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  What  have  they 
done?  Where  is  the  health  insurance? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Where  is  it?  If  the 
provinces  go  in  it  will  be  in  force. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Exactly. 

MR.  OLIVER:  You  are  talking 
through  your  hat. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  we  had  better  get  down  to  the 
subject. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  think  you  had 
better  if  you  have  any  subject. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Before  I  leave, 
I  just  want  to  make  this  comment:  for 
the  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  get  up 
and  charge  the  government  with  play- 
ing politics,  what  does  he  expect?  His 
party  has  been  playing  politics  with  this 
now  for  a  generation  and  a  half,  and 
certainly  the  Conservatives  are  going  to 
play  politics  with  it. 

And  I  will  tell  you  this,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  give  this  little  bit  of  unsolicited 
advice  to  the  Leader  of  the  Opposition : 
if  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa  just  stall 
around  a  bit  more  —  and  he  seems  to 
have  been  given  some  foreshadowing  of 
the  excuses  they  made  on  this  universal 
aspect  of  Jthe  coverage  of  the  thing 
within  the  province  of  Ontario  —  this 
government  will  fight  not  only  the  next 
election  but  the  second  one  without  put- 
ting the  plan  into  eflfect,  because  the 
Conservative  and  Liberal  governments 
have  both  stalled  around  on  this. 

I  say  this,  and  I  say  it  with  pride, 
there  is  only  one  government  in  this 
country  wWch  has  promised  a  plan  of 
the  nature  we  are  talking  about  today 
and  put  it  into  effect  in  fulfilment  of  its 


promise  within  18  months  of  being 
elected,  and  that  is  the  CCF  government 
in  Saskatchewan.  They  didn't  laugh  at 
that ;  they  would  have  a  year  ago. 

Let  us  get  around  to  the  government's 
plan  now.  One  of  the  interesting  things 
that  have  emerged,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the 
discussion  of  this  whole  topic,  is  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  sooner  or 
later  gets  around  to  looking  at  the  facts 
of  the  situation  and  stripping  the  propa- 
ganda ofif,  has  said  on  a  number  of 
occasions  that  the  best  hospital  plan  in 
this  nation  happens  to  be  the  one  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan. 

He  says  so  in  the  House,  he  says  so  in 
the  Health  Committee,  and  I  want  to 
offer  a  sort  of  qualified  congratulation 
to  him — I  say  qualified  because  this  is 
in  general  enough  terms,  and  heaven 
knows  what  may  emerge  in  the  jockeying 
between  the  government  here  and  the 
government  in  Ottawa — ^but  I  want  to 
offer  a  sort  of  qualified  congratulation 
to  him  for  putting  into  effect  a  plan 
which  is  modelled  on  the  best  one  in  the 
nation.  He  recognized  a  good  thing  when 
he  saw  it,  and  in  the  general  pattern  of 
this  thing  it  looks  as  though  it  can  be 
shaped  into  a  plan  which  will  meet  the 
needs  of  the  people  of  Ontario.  Having 
taken  a  step  here  conceivably  the 
Liberals  in  Ottawa  will  be  pushed  into 
making  it  available  for  the  people  all 
across  the  nation. 

Last  night,  like  the  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  looked  upon  the  benign 
features  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  on 
television — one  of  the  most  far-reach- 
ing developments  of  modern  life — and 
I  listened  to  him  talking  for  all  the 
world  like  a  CCF  man.  I  listened  to 
him  doing  as  he  did  this  afternoon — 
because  apparently  some  of  the  wolves 
behind  the  scene  have  been  after  him 
— he  was  apparently  trying  to  pacify 
them  already,  and  trying  to  explain 
that  the  world  is  not  going  to  come  to 
an  end  because  the  Tory  party  has 
betrayed  them  on  what  the  Tory  party 
has  believed  down  the  years. 

I  listened  to  him  explain  that  insur- 
ance coverage  is  not  complete  coverage, 
that  he  himself  had  been  bitten  when 
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he  got  to  60  years  of  age  and  had  to 
pay  a  higher  premium,  and  he  told  us 
in  the  Health  Committee  of  other 
examples,  such  as  when  he  tried  to  col- 
lect from  some  accident  coverage  and 
it  became  such  a  nuisance  that  he  can- 
celled the  policy,  if  I  remember  cor- 
rectly. It  was  typical  of  the  kind  of 
treatment  "the  little  people" — at  that 
point  the  Prime  Minister  became  one 
of  the  "little  people" — took  from  in- 
surance companies. 

But  the  significant  thing  is  this — 
and  do  not  let  the  Prime  Minister  for- 
get it,  since  I  am  sure  he  is  rather 
painfully  aware  of  it,  my  comment 
may  not  be  necessary — that  there  are 
very  strong  forces  within  his  own  party 
who  are  still  opposed  to  it. 

Let  him  read  the  views,  for  example, 
of  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Cowling),  who  is  not  in  his  seat 
at  the  moment,  in  the  Health  Commit- 
tee last  spring;  let  him  read  the  re- 
marks, for  example,  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Dovercourt  (Mr.  Kerr)  when 
he  quoted,  presumably  with  approval, 
otherwise  he  wouldn't  have  quoted 
from,  I  think,  the  Kamloops  Sentinel 
last  spring  on  the  comment  on  health 
insurance,  concluding  with  the  sugges- 
tion, the  smear  that  the  Tory  party 
has  indulged  in  for  years,  that  to  bring 
in  this  kind  of  thing  would  be  socialism 
and  therefore  highly  undesirable.  So 
let  us  have  sympathy  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  because  he  is  going  to 
have  a  lot  of  woes  behind  him  in  try- 
ing to  put  this  type  of  thing  into  effect, 
because  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  this, 
that  whereas  the  Liberal  party  has  at 
least  paid  "lip  service"  to  this  for  37 
years,  the  Tory  party  did  not  even  get 
around  to  paying  "lip  service"  to  it 
until  1943,  and  14  years  later  we  have 
a  promise  which  might  be  imple- 
mented two  years  hence — these  are 
"Johnny-come-latelys,"  climbing  on  the 
bandwagon  of  something  that  the 
people  of  Canada  have  needed  and 
wanted  and  sought,  and  on  which  they 
have  been  betrayed. 

There  are  a  number  of  aspects  of 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said 
this  afternoon  that  I  want  to  comment 


and  raise  questions  on.  I  just  want  to 
make  very  sure  of  this,  because  while 
this  document  appears  to  be  very  ex- 
plicit, sometimes  strange  things  will 
creep  in  at  a  later  stage. 

At  the  moment,  there  is  no  sugges- 
tion that  the  insurance  companies  are 
going  to  be  involved  in  the  coverage 
of  this.  I  assume  from  this,  then,  that 
any  plan  brought  into  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  not  going  to  bring  the  insur- 
ance companies  into  it,  and  I  assert,  if 
it  is  the  government's  position,  then 
it  is  a  correct  position,  it  is  a  wise 
position.  The  kind  of  suggestion  which 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
made  3  years  ago,  that  he  might  work 
out  a  plan  in  conjunction  with  the  in- 
surance companies,  is  an  intolerable 
proposition. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  stated 
many  times  that  hospital  insurance  is  a 
very  expensive  kind  of  proposition;  cer- 
tainly it  is,  and  what  we  are  trying  to 
do  in  this  kind  of  plan  is  to  spread 
the  expense,  through  the  premium, 
over  the  people  in  as  equitable  a  way 
as  possible  so  that  they  will  not  be 
struck  with  heavy  burdens.  To  bring 
the  insurance  companies  into  it  is  just 
going  to  increase  it  that  much  more. 

In  this  connection,  of  course,  just 
let  me  make  this  comment.  I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  possible  to  persuade 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  gov- 
ernment party,  in  promoting  this  in  the 
province  throughout  the  months  to 
come,  to  point  out  the  actual  nature  of 
the  expenditure.  When  it  is  said  this  plan 
is  going  to  cost  $160  million,  when 
everybody  is  covered,  or  $130  or  $135 
million  if  80  per  cent,  or  85  per  cent, 
are  covered  in  early  stages  of  it,  let  us 
recognize  that  that  $130  or  $135  million 
does  not  represent  a  single  dollar  more 
being  spent  than  we  are  now  spending. 

The  figures  which  were  given  to  the 
Committee  on  Health  last  spring,  pro- 
jected because  they  only  went  as  far  as 
1954,  suggested  that  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  today  are  spending, 
directly,  or  indirectly,  through  one  or 
other  kind  of  plan,  somewhere  about  $90 
or  $95  million  on  hospitals.  The  govern- 
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ment  is  spending  $40  million  on  tuber- 
culosis and  mental  hospitals.  That  adds 
up  to  $135  million,  which  is  what  the 
cost  of  the  plan  is  going  to  be  under  the 
coverage  of  80  per  cent,  or  85  per  cent. 

So  let  our  people  see  the  facts  and  see 
them  correctly,  so  that  all  these  smears 
of  socialism  and  all  the  rest  of  the  bunk 
which  has  stopped  this  plan,  and  which 
has  been  put  up  as  roadblocks  in  the  way 
of  bringing  it  about,  can  be  swept  aside. 
A  plan  such  as  this  presents  for  the  most 
part  a  redirection  of  existing  spending 
rather  than  new  spending  from  the  point 
of  view  of  the  provincial  government  for 
the  premiums  that  the  people  are  col- 
lectively going  to  put  into  it. 

Now,  the  next  question,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  this — so  many  comments  have  been 
made  on  this,  and  it  seems  to  be  so  un- 
certain that  I  do  not  know  whether  I 
have  grasped  it  wrongly  or  not — what 
role  is  the  Blue  Cross  going  to  play  ?  In 
the  statement  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  made  this  afternoon,  in  the 
original  copy  which  we  received  yester- 
day, it  reads  as  follows : 

The  plan  to  be  administered  by  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion either  through  the  agency  of  the 
Blue  Cross  or  by  a  Crown  corporation 
similar  to  the  Blue  Cross,  and  by 
personnel  drawn  from  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Association. 

Now,  I  want  to  make  this  plea — and 
I  do  not  want  to  be  unfair  to  the  people 
in  the  Blue  Cross  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  whom  I  think  have  played  a 
fairly  constructive  role  in  this  whole 
thing  and  have  been  intimately  involved 
in  it — I  see  no  reason  why  Blue  Cross's 
identity  should  be  retained  at  all,  and 
there  are  many  reasons  why  it  should 
not  be  retained. 

If  you  are  going  to  have  an  adminis- 
trative agency,  surely  the  administrative 
agency  does  not  need  to  be  called  Blue 
Cross  or  anything  of  that  nature ;  it  can 
easily  be  under  the  auspices  of  the 
Hospital  Commission.  Because — and  do 
not  let  us  forget  this— Blue  Cross  has 
been  in  the  field,  it  has  been  competing 
for    coverage    against    Cumba,    against 


other  kinds  of  plans  in  the  private  in- 
surance companies,  and  in  that  kind  of 
situation  you  have  had  tensions,  you  have 
had  critical  views  grow  up  against  Blue 
Cross.  Why  carry  all  that  kind  of 
criticism  and  tension  forward  into  our 
plan? 

I  am  not  arguing  against — it  is  only 
plain  common  sense — using  the  know- 
how  and  personnel  of  people  in  the  Blue 
Cross  or  other  existing  coverages,  to 
build  up  the  kind  of  administration  the 
people  want.  But  just  as  there  are  very 
strong  forces  within  the  Conservative 
party  opposed  to  this,  let  us  not  forget 
that  there  are  strong  forces  within  the 
Blue  Cross  set-up,  who  have  certainly 
been  opposed  to  this  kind  of  thing  up 
until  now.  Some  of  the  top  officials  of 
the  Blue  Cross  have  been  in  the  advisory 
group  in  the  government  and,  I  repeat, 
have  played  a  very  constructive  role  in 
working  to  the  stage  we  have  reached 
now. 

But  I  just  want  to  remind  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  this,  if  he  is  not 
aware  of  it,  that  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, where  there  is  a  good  Liberal 
government  which  is  sitting  there,  and 
still  doing  nothing  about  this  plan,  and 
presumably  have  to  be  pushed  into  it  to 
avoid  the  embarrassment  to  the  federal 
Liberals,  in  the  coming  federal  cam- 
paign. Out  in  that  province,  the  Blue 
Cross  organization  has  made  a  statement 
of  very  strong  opposition  to  the  present 
plan  offered  by  the  government  in 
Ottawa,  and  presumably  is  putting  very 
strong  pressure  on  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. For  example,  under  our  title  of 
"You  cannot  legislate  a  person  into 
health" — that  was  a  statement  last 
November — I  just  want  to  read  a  para- 
graph to  you : 

Our  standards  of  health  care  are  a 
direct  outcome  of  our  fundamental 
belief  in  the  work  of  the  individual 
and  of  its  basic  responsibility  to  take 
care  of  themselves  and  family.  Our 
hospitals  and  our  advancements  in 
medicines  are  the  expression  of  this 
philosophy,  an  example  of  how 
through  initiative  and  enterprise  men 
help  each  other  in  times  of  distress. 
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Compulsory  hospital  insurance  as 
a  negation  of  this  philosophy  must  in 
the  long  haul  fail.  We  must  encourage 
broad  voluntary  use  of  prepayment  to 
ease  the  burden  of  pain  and  cost  of 
illness. 

Now,  in  very  high  sounding  phrases, 
that  is  at  best  an  echo  from  the  19th 
century,  of  an  individual  philosophy 
which,  in  terms. of  the  needs  of  the 
20th  century,  everybody  who  looks  at 
the  facts  has  found  needs  to  be  quali- 
fied. This  expression  of  opposition 
from  some  sections  of  Blue  Cross,  I 
repeat,  should  be  a  warning  to  the 
government.  In  setting  up  our  plan, 
it  is  proposed  to  set  up  an  administra- 
tive body  that  may  draw  upon  the 
personnel,  may  draw  upon  the  know- 
how,  of  Blue  Cross.  However,  let  this 
be  an  administrative  body  that  comes 
under  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  and  that  has  no  attach- 
ments at  all  formally  with  any  of  the 
existing  bodies  which  happen  to  be  in 
the  field  at  the  present  time. 

Now,  regarding  this  question  of  co- 
insurance, Mr.  Speaker :  I  noticed  in 
the  list  of  4  or  5  items  that  have  not 
yet  been  threshed  out  with  the  federal 
government,  that  co-insurance  is  listed 
as  one,  and  one  would  draw  from  it 
the  implication  that  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment here  is  a  bit  unhappy  that  it 
has  not  yet  been  considered  as  a  share- 
able cost,  because  if  it  were,  they  would 
use  it. 

This  is  one  place  where  I  can  say 
I  am  glad  the  federal  government  is 
not  including  it  in  shareable  cost  if 
only  to  keep  the  provincial  government 
on  the  right  track,  because  I  suggest 
that  the  co-insurance  proposition  is 
basically  a  bad  proposition.  Why  in 
heaven's  name  should  one  say  to  a  per- 
son who  is  ill  and  has  to  go  into  a 
hospital,  ''when  you  go  into  a  hospital 
you  have  to  pay  another  charge"?  You 
are  charging  the  people  who  have  al- 
ready the  heaviest  burden  to  meet.  If 
you  are  going  to  require  the  amount 
of  money  that  would  be  raised  in  co- 
insurance, then  add  it  on  the  premium 
so   that   everybody   carries   it.     In   this 


way,  you  do  not  lay  an  extra  burden 
on  the  people  who  have  to  go  into  the 
hospital  and  have  all  the  other  atten- 
dant burdens  that  go  along  with  illness 
in  the  family. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
deal  just  for  a  moment  by  way  of  a 
query  or  a  statement  of  regret  as  to 
what  appears  to  me  to  have  happened 
on  another  very  important  aspect  of 
this  programme,  and  that  is  with  re- 
gard to  out-patient  diagnostic  services. 

Now,  I  remember  when  this  pro- 
gramme was  first  being  advanced  a 
year  or  so  ago  by  the  government,  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  quite  rightly, 
laid  stress  on  this  as  being  one  of  the 
more  important  aspects  of  the  pro- 
gramme, for  many  very  valid  reasons. 
Diagnostic  services,  out-patient  diagno- 
stic services,  is  really  just  a  logical  ex- 
tension of  our  present  public  health 
and  preventative  medicine  programme. 

Secondly,  diagnostic  services  may 
make  it  possible  to  avoid  adding  even 
greater  pressure  on  the  shortages  of 
beds  in  hospitals.  And  yet  now  we 
discover  that  for  some  reason  or  other 
diagnostic  services  have  been  relegated 
to — well,  what  exactly  their  status  is, 
one  can't  say.  It  says  at  the  end  of 
page  22  of  this  memorandum  that 
either  simultaneously  or  at  a  later  date 
diagnostic  services  on  an  out-patient 
basis  may  be  included. 

Now,  I  am  just  a  little  fearful,  Mr 
Speaker,  that  what  happened  here  is 
that  one  of  these  great  pressures  have 
been  brought  to  bear,  and  that  the  gov- 
ernment has  been  pushed  out  of  some- 
thing which  should  have  been  part  of 
the  plan  right  from  the  very  outset. 
Because  I  remember  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  somewhere  along  the  way  in 
the  public  discussion  of  this,  making  a 
comment  that  suggested  that  he  had 
sort  of  just  a  little  belatedly  realized 
that  the  diagnosic  services  involved  the 
medical  rather  than  the  hospital,  and 
that  the  medical  people — I  know,  you 
talk  to  any  doctor — regard  this  as  one 
of  the  most  lucrative  aspects  of  their 
business.  The  opposite  side  of  the  coin 
to  its  being  the  most  lucrative  is  that 
it  costs  the  people  a  good  deal.    And 
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there  is  where  I  do  see  that  this  is  for 
the  reasons  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  used  the  emphasis  on,  and  for 
others  should  be  included  if  at  all  pos- 
sible from  the  very  outset. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  com- 
menting on  this  question  of  the  mental 
hospitals  and  on  the  proportion  of  our 
premium  that  may  be  charged  to  people 
who  are  going  to  go  into  the  mental 
hospitals,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  re- 
ferred to  it  as  one  of  the  inspired 
aspects  of  the  programme.  I  must  say 
that  I  failed  to  catch  the  inspiration. 
In  the  first  place,  as  the  memorandum 
states,  there  is  to  be  "a  small  premium 
to  be  added  to  the  basic  hospital  care 
premium."  Now,  it  seems  to  me,  if  I 
am  reading  this  correctly,  that  the  use 
of  the  words  *'by  a  small  premium"  is 
highly  misleading;  you  mean  by  a  small 
co-insurance  charge. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  No. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  You  mean  you 
are  going  to  add  a  small  premium  on  to 
all  premiums  all  across  the  province? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Everybody  is 
going  to  be  included  in  it? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  yes,  as 
it  becomes  universal  in  effect  and  as  it 
becomes  universally  available  —  of 
course  it  will  be  universally  available 
at  the  start.  Anybody  may  become  a 
mental  patient  some  time,  you  know. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  get  it  clear.  Suppose  the  prem- 
ium is  set  at  a  certain  number  of  dollars 
a  year.  In  that  premium  of  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  a  year  for  everybody, 
will  there  be  included  this  small 
premium  to  be  used  for  the  particular 
purposes  in  the  mental  hospital  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST.  That  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Fine.  I  had  mis- 
construed it,  and  you  have  avoided  what 
I  found  to  be  an  objectionable  feature, 
because  I  think  once  again — 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  may  say  to 
my  hon.  friend  that  at  the  present  time 
we  are  making  a  charge  in  mental  hos- 
pitals. It  isn't  a  large  charge,  but  never- 
theless it  is  one  which  can  be  onerous 
enough  to  people  in  that  kind  of 
difficulty.  Now,  it  seems  to  me  that  we 
can  avoid  all  of  that  by  including — 
putting  it  on  an  insurance  basis,  on  a 
very  heavily  subsidized  basis. 

We  would  include  the  money  we  in- 
tend to  put  in  to  very  heavily  subsidize 
the  mental  hospitals,  so  in  the  case  of 
the  mental  hospitals  there  will  be  cover- 
age which  will  be  as  complete  as  in  the 
general  hospital.  I  am  by  no  means 
implying  any  criticism  of  the  Ontario 
hospitals.  Our  nurses  and  our  doctors 
are  doing  a  magnificent  job  in  those 
places  —  I  should  not  say  "places"  —  in 
those  very  fine  hospitals  and  institutions. 

I  think  we  can  very  much  improve 
their  position  by  introducing  perhaps 
more  different  methods,  perhaps  more 
modern  methods  without  perhaps  criti- 
cizing them,  because  I  think  the  greatest 
things  in  public  health  are  the  doctors 
and  the  nurses  who  are  there,  and  I 
think  we  should  give  them  an  oppor- 
tunity to  do  it. 

I  would  like  to  see  our  mental  hos- 
pitals more  like  general  public  hospitals, 
where  people  who  have  mental  difficul- 
ties can  go  there  and  be  cured  and  come 
out. 

MR.  MacDONALD.  I  agree.  There 
used  to  be  a  day  when  our  mental  hos- 
pital was  the  kind  of  place  where  you 
put  a  person  away  and  he  never  came 
out.  Today,  we  have  reached  the  stage 
where  a  remarkable  percentage  of  people 
in  a  remarkably  short  time  come  out. 
Further  improvements  are  of  interest  to 
all — who  knows  who  will  want  to  go  to 
a  mental  hospital  in  the  near  future — 
and  therefore  there  is  logic  in  providing 
this  coverage  on  a  premium  basis. 

Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  raised  some 
of  the  items  here  which  caught  my 
attention  and  on  which  I  wanted  some 
clarification.  With  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  I  agree  with  this  pro- 
cedure that  this  should  now  go  forward 
to  the  committee,  and  we  should  now 
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have  an  opportunity  of  examining  it  in 
detail,  because  the  words  "tentative" 
and  "generahzation"  on  pretty  imjx)rtant 
aspects  emerge  throughout  this  docu- 
ment. We  want  to  get  it  all  taped  as 
quickly  as  possible,  because  once 
again  in  the  one  province,  Saskat- 
chewan, where  it  was  done  on  a  sound 
basis,  it  took  only  18  months  to  imple- 
ment it.  Perhaps  18  months  here  would 
be  too  short.  If -we  can  bring  the  plan 
into  operation  in  as  near  to  that  time  as 
possible,  it  would  meet  with  general 
approval. 

MR.  J.  G.  WIXTERMEYER  (Wat- 
erloo North)  :  I  am  not  sure  whether 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  means  to  bring 
this  to  a  select  committee  or  in  discussion 
later,  but  this  will  be  put  in  discussion 
at  this  assembly.  I  would  like  to  put  one 
or  two  questions  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

Firstly,  I  should  like  to  know  whether 
or  not  there  is  any  specific  disagreement 
between  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  gov- 
ernment and  the  federal  government  in 
regard  to  the  implementation  of  this 
programme.  Is  there  anything  that  will 
be  threshed  out  in  this  Legislature  be- 
fore the  matter  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee,  or  when  it  is  referred  to  the 
committee,  can  I  presume  that  this 
government  is  committed  to  health  insur- 
ance, and  the  problems  which  go  with  it? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  say  that  the  proposal  of  the 
Ontario  government  is  embodied  in  the 
document  which  you  have.  We  are  dis- 
cussing the  matter  with  the  federal 
government  in  good  faith,  and  I  am  sure 
they  are  discussing  it  with  us  in  good 
faith,  and  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
agree  that,  when  you  are  trying  to  reach 
an  agreement  with  one  who  is  going  to 
be  your  partner,  it  is  not  well  to  com- 
ment or  elaborate  on  matters  on  which 
there  could  be  disagreement.  We  hope 
there  will  not  be  disagreement. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister — and  I  noticed  that,  when  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 


Donald)  made  reference  to  it,  no  specific 
answer  was  made — whether  or  not  the 
private  insurance  companies  will  have 
any  part  in  the  programme  that  he  con- 
templates ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  would  seem 
to  me  that  the  basic  policy  that  we  pro- 
pose here  would  have  to  be  carried  out 
l3y  a  government  carrier  or  agent.  I  do 
not  see  how  you  can  take  that  basic 
policy  and  divide  it  among  other  carriers, 
for  this  reason :  I  think  it  is  very 
apparent  that,  if  you  do  that,  of  course, 
the  other  insurance  companies  would 
take  the  good  risks  and  leave  us  with 
the  bad  ones. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  That  is  what 
they  told  you  in  the  committees. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Yes,  and  that 
is  what  would  happen.  On  the  other 
hand,  I  would  consider  this — and  again 
it  is  a  matter  of  administrative  detail — 
of  very  considerable  importance,  and, 
we  are  advised,  of  very  considerable 
difficulty,  to  permit  an  insurance  com- 
pany, say  a  private  insurance  company, 
to  offer  to,  for  instance,  a  member  of 
this  House  a  package  deal  in  which 
there  would  be  surgical  and  other  bene- 
fits and  the  basic  policy  would  be  part 
of  that  policy,  and  that  insurance  com- 
pany would  pay  the  premium  without 
any  deduction  or  any  commission  on  the 
basic  policy  to  the  government  carrier. 

I  must  admit  that  I  can  see  no  advan- 
tages to  such  a  plan  as  that  from  this 
standpoint :  that  private  insurance  com- 
panies are  carriers  and  are  now  provid- 
ing medical,  surgical  and  other  benefits 
which,  of  course,  could  not  be  and  are 
not  in  the  policy  which  is  proposed  here. 

Frankly,  I  do  not  wish  to  make  it 
difficult  for  people — rather,  I  wish  to 
make  it  easy  for  them  to  get  that  kind  of 
coverage.  I  think  perhaps  it  is  a  too 
technical  and  difficult  matter  to  discuss 
here. 

This  morning  I  had  a  discussion  with 
some  of  our  advisors  in  regard  to  this 
problem.  They  point  out  that  at  present 
there  are,  in  a  very  great  many  cases, 
two  types  of  policies  being  issued  to  the 
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same  group  and  it  does  not  present  diffi- 
culties. There  well  might  be — and  I 
would  hope  so — one  insurance  carrier 
carrying  all  the  government  policies,  or 
the  government  portion  of  the  policies. 
But  I  would  also  hope  there  could  be 
reasonable  and  harmonious  integration 
with  the  efforts  and  the  work  of  private 
insurance  companies  which  can  give  to 
our  people,  without  interfering  with  the 
government  plan,  the  type  of  additional 
coverage  they  want. 

MR.  WINTER  MEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  certainly  appreciate  those 
comments,  because  I  think  there  are  still 
some  of  us  who  would  disagree  with 
what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
has  said,  and  I,  for  one,  am  very 
heartened  by  the  suggestion  that  the 
private  insurance  companies  who  after 
all— 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  think  that  the  remarks  of  my  hon. 
friend  from  York  South  meant  that.  As 
I  take  it — and  the  hon.  member  can 
correct  me  if  I  am  wrong — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  Liberals  speaking  on  behalf  of  the 
insurance  companies,  and  the  Tories 
batting  it  down :  this  is  a  real  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes,  but  I  am 
a  Progressive  Conservative,  and  that  is 
something  you  people  have  not  under- 
stood. My  feeling  is  that  your  remarks 
were  directed  to  this,  that  you  could  not 
divide  this  coverage  among  15,  20  or  100 
insurance  companies,  that  one  company 
has  to  be  responsible  and  receive  the 
premiums  and  carry  the  basic  policy. 

With  that  I  am  in  entire  agreement. 
It  could  not  be  otherwise.  If  you  were 
to  do  it  otherwise  it  would  mean  that 
the  good  risks,  those  covered  by  medical 
examinations  and  everything  else,  would 
all  go  to  the  private  companies,  and  the 
government  agency  would  get  all  the 
bad  risks.  That  could  not  be.  That  is  not 
a  good  principle  of  insurance.  No 
insurance  company  could  operate  that 
way. 


On  the  other  hand,  integrating  that 
policy  with  the  efforts  of  private  com- 
panies and  the  coverages  private  com- 
panies give,  is  a  totally  different 
question.  I  would  like  to  encourage  that 
sort  of  thing. 

May  I  point  out  that  I  have  had 
friends  of  mine  raise  this  point  with  me  : 
"Here  I  have  a  policy  that  suits  me  all 
right.  It  is  true  I  take  the  chance  that 
if  I  am  ill  for  more  than  200  days  I 
have  to  pay  my  own  bill,  but  I  am  pre- 
pared to  take  that  chance.  I  have,  over 
and  above  this  basic  coverage,  medical 
and  surgical  and  other  benefits,  includ- 
ing protection  against  loss  of  income, 
and  I  do  not  want  to  lose  those  things." 

I  see  the  hon.  member  from  Oshawa 
(Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas)  in  his  seat:  you 
have  in  General  Motors  a  coverage  of 
that  sort,  and  your  constituents  and 
people  down  there  do  not  want  to  lose 
it,  and  I  do  not  think  we  should  make 
it  harder  for  them.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
I  think  by  good  business  arrangement 
we  can  work  in  a  sensible  integration 
of  those  matters  with  the  private 
carrier. 

In  the  United  States,  and  indeed  in 
this  country,  with  the  basic  pension 
arrangements  and  things  of  that  sort 
that  apply  in  the  United  States  and 
elsewhere,  labour  and  management 
organizations  are  integrating  into  the 
plan  as  a  part  of  the  parcel  and  build- 
ing in  the  government  contributions.  I, 
myself,  cannot  see  why  we  could  not 
arrange  by  reasonable  means,  to  build 
in  the  basic  coverage  which  would  be 
carried  by  one  carrier  in  Ontario  into 
the  package  deals  that  would  be  offered 
by  private  companies. 

It  would  seem  to  me  to  leave  a  large 
area  for  private  insurance,  and  at  the 
same  time  it  would  carry  out  the  great 
conception  that  there  is  in  this  plan 
coverage  for  everybody  against  the 
hazards  of  hospital  illnesses. 

MR.  R.  M.  WHICHER  (Bruce): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  to  make 
these  observations :  I  have  listened  with 
a  great  deal  of  interest  with  what  the 
3  leaders  of  the  3  political  parties  have 
said  here  this  afternoon,  and  I  believe, 
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when  we  are  dealing  with  the  human 
welfare  of  individuals  in  this  province 
and  in  the  whole  Dominion,  that  for 
once,  anyway,  we  should  throw  politics 
completely  out  of  the  window. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  hon. 
member  should  have  counselled  his 
leader  before  he  started. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  could  counsel 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  a 
little  bit  very  easily,  I  assure  him. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  do  not  think 
he  could. 

MR.  WHICHER:  One  thing  is 
certain:  the  hon.  member  said  that 
18  million  minutes  ago  the  Liberals 
promised  something.  The  CCF  did  not 
promise  anything  because  there  was  no 
CCF  party  at  that  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  18  million  minutes  from  now 
there  will  be  one  either. 

However,  I  do  think  we  all  should 
co-operate.  This  is  something  that  the 
people  want — at  least,  the  vast  majority, 
and  as  far  as  I  am  concerned  I  think 
it  is  a  very  sensible  suggestion  that  we 
go  from  here  into  the  committee, 
threshing  this  out,  not  belligerently  but 
co-operatively,  and  take  away  the  lack 
of  security  that  the  |>eople  not  only  in 
Ontario  but  in  Canada  now  face 
through  not  having  such  a  very  needed 
thing  as  hospitalization. 

I  certainly  think,  as  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  that  we  are  willing  to  co- 
operate in  every  possible  way  to  get 
this  programme  implemented  as  soon 
as  possible. 


HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Once  a  quit 
always  a  quit. 

MR.  WHICHER:  There  is  some- 
thing to  be  said  for  stability. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Once  a  quit 
always  a  quit — that  is  what  he  said  last 
year. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
make  the  motion,  if  it  is  required,  that 
this  report  be  referred  to  the  Committee 
on  Health. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  moving  the  House  do  now  adjourn, 
and  tomorrow  will  be  taken  up  with  the 
introduction  of  bills.  I  do  not  anticipate 
a  very  lengthy  session;  it  is  not  usually 
so  at  this  time,  but  we  will  go  ahead 
with  the  formalities  of  introducing  legis- 
lation and  placing  it  on  the  order  paper. 
On  Thursday  the  mover  and  seconder 
will  make  their  addresses.  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  I  put  that 
motion,  I  would  like  to  make  an 
announcement,  because  it  is  impossible 
to  get  the  notices  out  tonight  for  the 
select  committee  tomorrow  morning. 
The  select  committee,  to  which  is  re- 
ferred the  composition  of  the  standing 
committees,  will  meet  in  committee  room 
No,  3  at  1 1  o'clock  tomorrow  morning. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.25  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petitions  have  been  received : 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
confirming  an  agreement  between  the 
Corporation  and  the  Federal  District 
Commission ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  Carleton  Col- 
lege praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
changing  its  name  to  Carleton  University 
and  increasing  the  number  of  elected 
governors. 

Of  James  Russell,  Esquire,  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  respecting  part  of 
Lot  23  in  Concession  No.  3  for  the 
township  of  Grantham,  county  of  Lin- 
coln. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  National  Or- 
ganization of  the  New  Apostolic  Church 
of  North  America  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  the  Corporation  to 
hold  lands  in  Ontario. 

Of  the  trustees  of  Erin  Fifth  Line 
Union  Church  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  authorizing  the  trustees  to  convey 
the  church  and  land  thereof  to  the 
trustees  of  Erin  Fifth  Line  Union 
Cemetery,  free  of  trusts. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  County  of 
York  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  a  by-law,  without  the 
approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board,  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding 
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$420,000  upon  debentures,  to  meet  ex- 
penditures on  county  roads  incurred  in 
1956. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Chatham  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  provision  of  pensions  for 
employees  of  the  corporation  and  their 
families. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  The  United 
Church  of  Canada  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  the  loan  of  certain 
trust  funds  to  Balmoral  Hall  School  for 
Girls. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  The  Royal 
Trust  Company  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  amalgamating  the  corporation  and 
Barclays  Trust  Company  of  Canada. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Village  of 
Forest  Hill  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  enabling  the  corporation  to  under- 
take as  a  local  improvement  the  widen- 
ing of  a  pavement  on  a  street  without  a 
petition. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Crowland  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  confirming  a  by-law  for  the  issue 
of  debentures  to  cover  the  cost  of  certain 
local  improvements. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Brantford  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  ratifying  the  purchase  and  sale  by 
the  corporation  of  certain  industrial 
lands  in  the  said  township. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Barrie  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
empowering  the  corporation  to  exempt 
certain  lands  from  taxation  except  for 
local  improvements;  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  Community 
Chest  of  Greater  Toronto  praying  that 
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an  Act  may  pass  vesting  in  United  Com- 
munity Fund  of  Greater  Toronto  all 
donations,  gifts,  legacies,  etc.,  to  which 
the  petitioner  is  or  may  become  entitled. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Hamilton 
Health  Association  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  the  association  to 
use  any  gift,  bequest,  etc.,  in  accordance 
with  the  objects  of  the  association  as 
extended  by  its  supplementary  letters 
patent. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  McMaster 
University  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  uniting  the  university  and  Hamilton 
College,  removing  the  university  from 
the  control  of  any  religious  body  and 
revising  its  constitution  and  powers. 

Praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to  in- 
corporate McMaster  Divinity  College. 

Of  the  Board  of  Education  for  the 
City  of  Windsor  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  validating  a  pension  plan  for 
non-teaching  employees. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Windsor  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
abolishing  the  board  of  control  of  the 
said  city ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  O'Keefe  Centre 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  empower- 
ing it  to  hold  certain  lands  in  perpetuity. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Toronto  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  an  agreement  with  the  Park- 
ing Authority  of  Toronto  for  under- 
ground parking  facilities ;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Pembroke  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  debentures  for  certain  public 
works. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
London  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  by-laws  to  control  and  regu- 
late the  installation  and  inspection  of 
gas  heating  equipment;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Scarborough  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  authorizing  debentures  for  certain 
public  works ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Etobicoke  praying  that  an  Act  may 


pass  authorizing  pensions  for  the  em- 
ployees, and  their  families,  of  the 
corporation  or  any  board  thereof. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Hamilton  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
authorizing  the  investment  of  monies 
levied  for  sinking  fund  purposes  in  such 
securities  as  a  trustee  may  invest  in; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of  St. 
Thomas  praying  that  an  Act  may  pass 
vesting  certain  lands  in  the  corporation 
free  of  trusts ;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Of  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Association  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  authorizing  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture to  designate  in  writing  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  to  be  a 
member  of  the  board  of  the  association 
in  lieu  of  the  Minister. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister) 
moves  that  during  the  present  session 
of  the  legislative  assembly  commencing 
on  Friday  next,  February  1,  and  there- 
after on  each  Friday,  this  House  shall 
meet  at  two  of  the  clock  in  the  afternoon 
and  that  the  provisions  of  Rule  No.  2  of 
the  assembly  be  suspended  insofar  as 
they  might  apply  to  this  motion. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Griesinger  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Works  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment will  eliminate  the  necessity  of 
getting  an  order  in  council  where  per- 
sonal property  is  disposed  of  or  where 
real  property  is  leased.  This  has  been 
going  on  for  a  number  of  years  without 
the  order  in  council  and  we  are  just 
bringing  it  up  to  date  for  administra- 
tive purposes. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first 
reading-  of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  each  one  of 
the  bills  which  I  propose  to  introduce 
goes  to  the  committee  on  education  for 
discussion  of  all  details.  This  one,  an 
Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools  Act, 
deals  with,  first  of  all,  the  permanent 
improvement  clause  which  will  author- 
ize school  boards  to  purchase  buses 
for  transportation   of   pupils. 

Another  amendment  provides  for 
children  who  have  attained  the  age  of 
5  years  before  December  31  of  any 
year  to  have  the  right  to  attend  school 
but  not  until  September  1  following. 

Another  amendment  provides  for 
removing  a  section  from  The  Public 
Schools  Act  to  The  Schools  Adminis- 
trative Act  authorizing  school  boards 
to  enclose  school  property  with  walls 
or  fences  so  that  now  that  authority 
will  apply  to  all  schools  boards,  public 
or  secondary. 

Then,  there  is  one  regarding  the 
boundaries  of  a  consolidated  school 
section.  There  is  another  about  the 
changing  of  the  boundaries  of  district 
high  schools  and  a  number  of  tidying- 
up  amendments  of  that  sort. 


elected,  and  another  one  authorizing 
school  boards  to  purchase  land  outside 
the  boundaries  of  a  municipality  when 
it  appears  that  that  land  may  be  needed 
later  on  for  the  erection  of  a  school. 

Then  there  is  a  section  of  this  pro- 
posed bill  dealing  with  the  licence  fees, 
school  taxes  to  be  collected  from  occu- 
pants of  trailer  camps. 

THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

ACT 

Hon,  Mr,  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Secondary  Schools  and 
Boards  of  Education  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  changing  of  the  boun- 
daries of  a  high  school  district  in  the 
territorial  districts  in  a  manner  similar 
to  that  now  existing  in  counties  in 
southern  Ontario.  Another  new  section 
authorizes  boards  to  require  council  to 
hold  a  vote  on  an  application  for  the 
issue  of  debentures  for  permanent  im- 
provements within  60  days  of  the 
request  from  the  board.  Then,  there  is 
an  amendment  regarding  trustees,  sec- 
ondary schools,  and  another  one  for 
the  transportation  of  pupils. 


THE  SCHOOLS 
ADMINISTRATION   ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Schools  Administration  Act, 
1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill,  as 
I  said,  goes  to  the  committee  on  educa- 
tion. This  is  The  Schools  Administra- 
tion Act,  bringing  over  the  provisions 
about  fences  and  walls  to  The  Schools 
Administration  Act.  There  is  the  form 
of  declaration  here  to  be  taken  by  a 
trustee   when    elected   or    about   to    be 


THE    DEPARTMENT 
OF   EDUCATION   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Department  of  Education  Act, 
1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  library  service  in  the  terri- 
torial districts  in  the  same  manner  as 
is  now  provided  in  the  counties  of  the 
southern  part  of  the  province.  It  is  so 
arranged  that  a  library  co-operative 
may  be  formed  by  the  amalgamation 
of  two  library  boards  in  the  territorial 
districts. 
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AN  ACT  TO  PROTECT 

INTERESTS  OF  THE  CROWN 

IN  LANDS  PLEDGED  FOR 

PURPOSES  OF  BAIL 

Hon.  A,  K.  Roberts  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to 
Protect  the  Interests  of  the  Crown  in 
Lands  Pledged  for  the  Purposes  of 
Bail." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  means  for  registering  a 
certificate  in  the  office  of  the  sheriff  of 
the  county  or  district,  in  cases  of 
property,  under  the  lands  titles  in  the 
office  of  the  land  titles  where  it  relates 
to  property  bail,  and  a  very  simpHfied 
method  once  the  terms  of  the  bail  bond 
have  been  carried  out  of  withdrawing 
such  certificates. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  NAME  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Change  of  Name  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act 
merely  clears  up  one  point  that  ap- 
parently has  not  been  covered  in  the 
legislation  as  it  now  stands,  that  is  the 
right  to  change  the  name  upon  annul- 
ment of  a  marriasre. 


THE   CREDIT   UNIONS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Credit  Unions  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  credit  union  may  loan 
money  to  other  credit  unions  and  in 
certain  circumstances  deposit  moneys 
and  make  loans  to  credit  union  leagues. 


It  also  provides  for  the  appointment  by 
the  league  of  any  competent  person  to, 
in  effect,  audit  or  carry  out  an  investiga- 
tion in  the  line  of  an  audit  of  any 
credit  union. 


THE  DESERTED  WIVES'  AND 

CHILDREN'S      MAINTENANCE 

ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's  Main- 
tenance Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  judge  to  have  the  power  to 
order  a  father  to  pay  up  to  $20  a  week 
for  the  support  of  each  child  whom  he 
has  deserted  and  makes  provision  in 
certain  circumstances  for  a  judge  to 
issue  a  warrant  for  arrest. 


THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
General  Sessions  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  purely 
procedural. 


THE  JUDGES'  ORDERS 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Judges'   Orders   Enforcement  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  a  right  of  appeal  to  the  court 
of  appeal  from  any  order  of  a  judge  as 
persona  designata.  At  the  present  time 
the  leave  of  another  judge  must  be 
obtained  and  that  will  be  eliminated  if 
this  is  enacted. 
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THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  *'An  Act  to  amend  The 
Loan  and  Trust  Corporation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
this  requires  any  explanation  at  this 
time  unless  some  hon.  member  opposite 
wants  it. 


THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Probation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  present 
time  the  consent  or  concurrence  of  the 
crown  attorney  is  necessary  in  certain 
cases  for  a  person  convicted  to  be  re- 
leased on  probation.  This  bill  provides 
that  the  discussion  will  be  entirely  in  the 
court  and  will  be  taken  away  from  the 
crown  attorney. 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND 
BUSINESS  BROKERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  has  a  number  of 
sections.  The  bill  provides  for  a  defini- 
tion of  "ofiicial"  which  when  read  with 
other  sections  of  the  Act  will  require 
both  the  individual  and  the  partner  to 
be  registered  in  the  future,  or  certain 
officers  of  the  company  along  with  the 
company  to  be  registered  as  real  estate 
brokers. 

It  also  contains  provisions  in  respect 
to  contracts  to  prevent  any  salesman  or 
other  broker  getting  a  commission  in  a 
case  where  he  has  entered  into  the  trans- 
action when  there  was  an  exclusive  con- 
tract outstanding  in  the  favour  of  some 
other  person. 


THE  SURVIVORSHIP  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Survivorship  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  This  bill  contains  a  provision 
which  is  designed  to  help  towards  uni- 
form legislation  in  the  insurance  field, 
and  has  to  do  with  the  presumption  in 
the  case  of  an  insured  and  the  benefi- 
ciary both  dying  as  the  result  of  an 
accident. 


THE  UNCLAIMED  ARTICLES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Unclaimed  Articles  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  This  amendment  gives 
power  to  jewellers,  watchmakers  and 
repairers  of  those  types  of  articles  tO' 
dispose  of  the  article  after  a  certain 
period  of  time  for  charges  that  have 
accumulated,  in  the  same  way  that  this 
may  be  done  in  a  number  of  other  types 
of  occupations  at  the  present  time. 


THE   PUBLIC   HEALTH   ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Health  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  tell  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
that  section  5  of  The  Public  Health  Act 
has  46  subsections  which  give  legislative 
authority  to  make  regulations  to  cover 
practically  the  whole  field  of  public 
health. 

It  deals  with  all  these  things  which 
tend  to  prevent  disease,  as  well  as  to 
create  good,  sanitary  conditions  in 
regard  to  frequent  and  effectual  cleans- 
ing of  streets,  yards  and  premises, 
whether  private  or  public,  as  well  as  the 
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proper  construction  and  maintenance  of 
water  and  sewage  systems,  including 
private  sewage  systems  such  as  the  con- 
struction of  septic  tanks;  also  prescrib- 
ing the  terms  and  conditions  concerning 
licences  for  fumigation  or  extermination 
of  insects,  vermin,  etc.,  in  either  private 
or  public  buildings. 

A  great  many  of  these  46  subsections, 
although  they  were  good  yesterday,  have 
to  be  amended  in  order  to  bring  them  up 
to  meet  1957  conditions.  It  consists  of, 
really,  6  sections,  although  two  of  them 
are  complementary  to  each  other. 

Subsection  1  of  section  1,  and  also 
section  6,  of  this  amendment  simply 
provide  that  the  provisions  repealed, 
which  deal  with  water  and  waterworks 
and  sewage  and  sewerage  projects  are 
being  transferred  to  The  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  Act,   1956. 

Subsection  2  is  complementary  to 
section  5,  which  deals  with  the  upholster- 
ing and  stuffing  of  all  things  like 
upholstered  furniture,  mattresses,  etc. 
The  provisions  respecting  upholstered 
and  stuffed  articles  are  re-enacted  in 
order  to  bring  about  better  administra- 
tion and  enforcement  practices  and  to 
Iceep  in  accord  with  modern  manufactur- 
ing practices. 

Section  3  deals  with  the  legalization 
of  the  implementing  and  maintenance  of 
health  units,  whether  on  a  county  basis 
or  on  a  group  or  municipality  basis. 
What  I  mean  by  that,  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  any  group  of  municipalities, 
whether  they  are  all  within  one  county 
or  whether  some  are  in  one  county  and 
another  one,  two,  or  three  or  more  are 
in  close  proximity,  it  is  perfectly  legal 
for  them  to  set  up  these  health  units. 

The  next  one  we  come  to  is  to  provide 
for  legislation  in  order  that  cities  of 
100,000  and  over  are  allowed  to  have 
an  assistant  medical  officer  of  health. 
Up  until  the  present  time,  the  medical 
officer  of  health  was  able  to  hire  certain 
medical  doctors,  on  a  part-time  basis. 
Now  they  can  have  a  full-time  assistant 
medical  officer  of  health. 

The  next  section  deals  with  school 
boards,  which,  through  their  local  board 
of  health  or  through  their  health  unit, 


may  make  a  contract  in  order  that  the 
children  of  the  school  may  have  proper 
medical  and  dental  care. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Libraries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Public  Service  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  In  The  Superannuation  Act, 
since  it  first  began,  there  has  been  a 
clause  where  a  civil  servant  who  dec- 
lined to  come  under  the  civil  service 
superannuation  could  never  have  his 
case  reconsidered.  That  has  been  there 
all  the  time,  and  I  want  to  change  it 
so  that  in  the  future,  up  to  1959 — and  I 
am  not  saying  that  this  government  is 
going  out  of  power  in  1959,  but  I  do  not 
want  to  take  the  power  too  far  in 
advance — it  will  read  that  such  a  case 
may  be  reconsidered. 

There  is  another  one  here  where, 
prior  to  1948  civil  servants  were  paying 
into  the  superannuation  fund  4  per  cent, 
of  their  salary.  Those  entering  after 
1948  were  paying  6  per  cent.  As  of 
April  1,  1957,  all  will  be  paying  6  per 
cent. 

The  superannuation  has  been  changed 
several  times,  but  they  will  benefit  in 
that  way,  because  the  ceiling  has  been 
lifted.  There  was  a  ceiling  of  $3,000 
until  two  years  ago.  That  has  now  been 
lifted,  and  the  civil  servants  who  came 
in  prior  to  that,  say,  in  1945,  1946 
and  1947,  are  paying  just  4  per  cent. 
If  they  were  to  leave  for  any  reason, 
for  example,  through  sickness  or  any- 
thing, they  would  be  superannuated 
before  their  time  and  would  receive 
just  4  per  cent.,  and  the  government 
would  have  to  pay  4  per  cent. 
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We  feel  we  want  to  be  fair  with  the 
civil  servants,  and  we  want  to  pay 
them  6  per  cent,  if  they  pay  6  per 
cent.,  which  the  Civil  Service  Associa- 
tion is  satisfied  to  do. 

Then  again,  we  are  making  every 
effort  to  have  civil  servants  come  on 
the  permanent  list,  and  we  have  this 
year,  as  a  result  of  my  Act  last  year, 
559  from  The  Department  of  Highways 
alone  who  were  casual  then,  and  who  are 
permanent  now. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Another  8,000 
to  go. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Oh,  not 
quite,  although  I  think  they  are  pretty 
well  satisfied.  I  have  not  really  had 
the  time  to  count  them.  Have  you 
counted  them? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  You  should 
read  the  last  editorial  and  see  if  they 
are  satisfied. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
following : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario  Re- 
search Foundation  for  the  calendar  year 
1955. 

48th  Annual  Report  of  The  Hydro 
Electric  Power  Commission  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ended  December  31,  1955. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 

MR.  M.  B.  DYMOND  (Ontario)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  a  statement  which  was 
made  by  an  hon.  member  when  speaking 
of  the  hospital  insurance  proposal  tabled 
in  the  House,  and  I  wish  to  raise  objec- 
tion to  a  certain  statement  which  was 
made  in  that  speech. 

When  speaking  yesterday,  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  referred  to  the  fact — and  I 
quote  insofar  as  my  memory  serves  me 
— that  "out-patient  diagnostic  services 
had  been  left  out  of  the  new  proposal 
because  it  would  interfere  with  the 
medical  professions,  and  this  was  their 
most  lucrative  field" — and  again  I  would 


point  out  that  is  insofar  as  my  memory 
serves  me. 

I  wish  to  register  an  objection  to  this 
statement  on  two  grounds.  First — and 
this  is  the  most  important  in  my  mind — 
because  I  believe  it  is  a  most  unfair  and 
objectionable  practice  to  criticize  and 
castigate,  in  an  assembly  such  as  this, 
individuals  or  groups  when  they  are  not 
in  a  position  to  offer  anything  in  their 
own  defence. 

Secondly,  I  would  object  on  the 
ground  that  the  hon.  member  is  ob- 
viously misinformed  on  this  subject; 
at  least  I  should  like  to  think  that  his 
statement  seems  to  be  from  misinforma- 
tion rather  than  a  deliberate  attempt  to 
distort  the  facts. 

As  a  member  of  the  profession  re- 
ferred to,  I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  member  that  the  great  bulk  of  this 
out-patient  diagnostic  work  is  done  in 
the  out-patient  departments  of  our  hos- 
pitals. As  it  appeared  in  the  preliminary 
proposals  tabled  last  year,  by  the  govern- 
ment,' the  total  estimate  for  this  work 
was  something  of  the  order  of  $2.5 
million. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  lucrative  field  when 
one  finds  that  the  total  hospital  proposal 
embraces  an  amount  in  excess  of  $150 
million.  If  the  gross  income  of  the 
radiologists  appears  to  be  large,  it  should 
be  remembered  that  for  the  practice  of 
radiology  a  large  capital  investment  is 
essential ;  a  very  heavy  expense  is  in- 
curred in  this  specialty,  and  the 
depreciation  and  obsolescence  of  equip- 
ment is  very  heavy  indeed,  more  so  than 
in  other  branches  of  medicine.  All  this 
has  to  be  borne  by  the  doctor  practicing 
the  specialty. 

In  the  case  of  the  hospital  the  picture 
is  quite  different.  It  is  true  that  many 
hospitals  show  substantial  profits  on 
anything  arising  from  radiology  and 
pathology,  but  when  the  hospital  requires 
new  equipment  all  they  have  to  do  —  if 
one  is  to  judge  by  the  pattern  in  the  past 
—  is  to  go  to  some  municipality  or  the 
government  or  some  foundation  and  ask 
for  and  usually  receive  a  substantial 
grant. 
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So  the  matter  of  depreciation  and 
obsolescence  is  ruled  out  in  the  case  of 
a  hospital.  Were  they  to  write  off  a 
reasonable  amount  to  cover  this  depreci- 
ation, I  am  quite  certain  the  departments 
would  not  show  the  profits  they  do  now. 

Mr.  Speaker,  lest  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  feels  that  my  sensitivity 
arises  from  personal  concern,  I  would 
point  out  I  am  not  at  all  personally  con- 
cerned in  radiology.  I  may  suggest,  sir, 
that  I  own  X-ray  equipment  which  is  a 
financial  millstone  about  my  neck,  but 
which  is  a  very  essential  convenience 
for  the  people  under  my  care. 

My  sensitivity  stems  from  my  first 
objection,  that  it  is  most  objectionable  in 
my  mind  for  anyone  in  this  House  to 


offer  criticism  or  castigation  of  an 
individual  or  group  when  that  individual 
or  group  is  not  given  the  opportunity 
to  defend  themselves. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  D.  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House  I  would  remind  the  House  that 
tomorrow  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
debate  on  the  Speech  from  the  Throne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.50  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petition  was  read  and  re- 
ceived : 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Peterborough  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  amending  The  City  of  Peter- 
borough Act,  1908,  as  amended  to  alter 
the  provisions  with  respect  to  the  man- 
ner of  voting  for  aldermen  at  muni- 
cipal  elections. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  re- 
ports by  committees. 

Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  The  39th  annual  report  of  the 
Civil  Service  Commission  of  Ontario 
for  the  year  ended  March  31,   1956. 

2.  The  36th  annual  report  of  the 
Public  Service  Superannuation  Board. 

3.  The  report  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  on  The  Public  Service  Act  and 
Retirement  Fund  for  the  year  ended 
Alarch  31,  1956. 

4.  The  report  of  the  Provincial 
Auditor  on  the  Public  Service  Super- 
annuation Fund  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,   1956. 


MR.    SPEAKER: 

bills. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


Introduction    of 


HON.  J.  N.  ALLAN  (Minister  of 
Highways)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  may  I  say  this : 

Because  of  several  inquiries  I  have 
had  concerning  the  article  which  ap- 
peared on  the  front  page  of  the  Globe 
and  Mail  of  Tuesday,  January  29th, 
stating  that  an  Ontario  Highways  De- 
partment contract  had  been  sold  by 
one  road  building  firm  to  another  for 
$12,500,  I  thought  that  it  was  desirable 
to  acquaint  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  with  the  details  of  the  handling 
of  the  contract  referred  to. 

This  contract,  No.  53-45,  was  on 
highway  No.  70  in  Kenora  District 
and  covered  13  miles  of  hot  mix  paving 
from  8  miles  north  of  Sioux  Narrows 
to  5  miles  south  of  Sioux  Narrows.  The 
advertisement  for  tenders  appeared  on 
June  20,  1953  and  the  contract  was 
awarded  on  July  16,  1953.  It  was 
awarded  to  the  Standard  Paving 
Limited. 

There  were  5  bids  in  all,  the  lowest 
tender,  that  of  Standard  Paving 
Limited,  being  $148,112.  The  second 
low  bidder  for  this  contract  was 
Hacquoil's,  with  a  bid  of  $153,140. 

After  the  award  of  the  contract  the 
Standard  Paving  Limited  requested 
permission  to  sub-let  the  work  to 
Hacquoil's,  the  second  low  bidder. 
Their  letter  is  dated  July  22,  1953. 
This  request  was  recommended  for 
approval  by  Mr.  W.  A.  Clarke  and  ap- 
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proved  by  Mr.  J.  D.  Millar,  and  a  work 
order  was  issued  approving  the  sub- 
letting on  July  23,  1953. 

This  procedure  was  in  order  and 
was  in  accordance  with  the  regulations 
at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  emphasize  that  all 
our  dealings  were  with  the  Standard 
Paving  Limited,  the  prime  contractor 
for  contract  No.  53-45,  and  all  pay- 
ments for  work  performed  were  made 
to  Standard  Paving.  Hacquoil's,  being 
the  sub-contractor,  were  of  course  paid 
bv  Standard  Pavinsr. 


SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

First  order,  consideration  of  the 
speech  of  the  Honourable  the  Lieuten- 
ant-Governor at  the  opening  of  the 
session. 

MR.  GEORGE  C.  WARDROPE 
(  Port  Arthur)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
ask  leave  to  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
H.  L.  Rowntree  (York  West),  that  a 
humble  address  be  presented  to  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor  of 
^Ontario  as  follows : 

-Afay  it  please  Your  Honour: 

We,  Her  Majesty's  most  dutiful 
and  loyal  subjects  of  the  legislative 
assembly  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
now  in  session,  beg  leave  to  ofTer  our 
humble  thanks  to  Your  Honour  for 
the  gracious  speech  which  Your 
Honour  has  addressed  to  us. 

I  echo,  I  am  sure,  the  sentiments  of 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House,  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  expressing  my  warm  con- 
gratulations on  the  manner  in  which 
you  have  performed  your  duties  during 
the  two  sessions  of  this  assembly  held 
since  the  people  of  this  province  en- 
dorsed in  such  an  enthusiastic  manner 
the  record  of  the  administration. 

You  have  at  all  times  been  courteous, 
patient  and  fair  in  your  rulings.  You 
have  been  impartial,  and  you  have 
shown  marked  kindness  to  those  of  us 
who  do  not  occupy  seats  on  the  treasury 
benches.  It  must  be  a  source  of  satisfac- 


tion to  you  as  well  as  to  all  of  us  that 
you  have  maintained  the  high  traditions       , 
established  by  your  many  distinguished 
predecessors. 

In   recent  weeks  we  have  read  with      j 
interest  certain  speculations  to  the  effect       i 
that  Her  Majesty,  the  Queen,  may  pos- 
sibly   visit    this    continent    during    the       : 
present  year.  If,  as  seems  likely  enough, 
Her   Majesty   receives   and   accepts   an      i 
invitation   to   pay   a   state   visit   to   the       ^ 
President  of  the  United  States,  it  would 
seem  certain  that  this  nation  would  be       ' 
included  in  her  proposed  tour.  We  can 
assure  Her  Majesty  of  a  warm  welcome      ; 
on    the   part    of    her    16    million   loyal       [ 
subjects    in    this    great    and    growing 
Dominion.  \ 

Should  any  doubt  the  depth  of  love, 
loyalty  and  affection   for  Her   Majesty 

and  for  the  members  of  the  Royal  Family  i 

throughout    the    Commonwealth,    their  ; 

doubts   should   be  dispelled  on   reading  i 
the  accounts  of  the  reception  accorded 

Her     Royal     Highness,     the     Princess  ] 

Margaret,  on  the  occasion  of  her  recent  I 

African  tour,  and  likewise  the  wonder-  ) 
fully    warm    welcome    extended   to   the 

Duke    of    Edinburgh    on    his    visit    to  \ 

Australia.  ! 

In  peace  and  in  war,  in  prosperity,  in      | 
adversity,  the  monarch  and  the  members      < 
of  the  Royal  Family  do  not  fail  to  set      ' 
an  example  of  leadership  and  devotion 
which  is  a  continuing  inspiration  to  the 
millions  of  people  who  live  within  the 
borders   of  a   Commonwealth  which  is 
a  bulwark  of  freedom  and  democracy.  ^ 

It  was  with  the  greatest  regret  that 
we  of  this  House  learned  of  the  death      - 
in  July   of   last  year   of   our  esteemed      ] 
colleague,    W.    Elmer    Brandon,    Q.C. 
Our  late   friend  entered  this  House  as 
member   for  York  West  following  the 
general   election   of    1951.    He  was  re- 
elected in  1955.  As  is  the  case  with  so 
many  of  the  members  of  our  Legislatures      j 
and   of    Parliament,    he    served   a   long      \ 
apprenticeship  in  community  affairs,  as      ; 
head  of  the  local  municipal  council  and      | 
in   the   York  county   council.    On   very     J 
many  occasions  he  demonstrated  to  this 
Legislature  his  wide  knowledge  of  the 
aifairs     of    our    province,    and    more 
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especially  the  intricate  and  complicated 
field  related  to  municipal  government. 

His  genial  and  kindly  personality, 
his  capacity  for  hard  and  constructive 
work,  and  his  devotion  to  public  service 
won  for  him  universal  respect.  Our  sin- 
cere sympathy  is  extended  to  his  widow 
and  his  family. 

We  have  in  recent  days  suffered  a 
second  grievous  loss  in  the  passing  of  our 
good  friend,  Thomas  L.  Patrick,  who 
for  14  years  represented  in  this  assembly 
the  riding  of  Middlesex  North.  Mr. 
Patrick  had  not  been  well  in  recent 
months  but  he  had  seemed  to  be  making 
a  satisfactory  recovery.  One  of  Ontario's 
leading  livestock  breeders,  he  had  gone 
to  Illinois  to  purchase  breeding  stock, 
when  his  end  came  with  startling  sud- 
denness. 

Like  the  late  member  from  York 
West,  he  served  an  apprenticeship  in 
the  municipal  field;  he  entered  this 
House  in  1943,  and  was  returned  in  4 
succeeding  general  elections.  He  ren- 
dered sterling  service  on  numerous 
committees  and  also  served  as  Deputy 
Speaker  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  Whole  House.  He  was  well 
versed  in  municipal  and  provincial 
affairs.  His  name  was  well  known  here 
and  in  the  United  States  because  of  his 
outstanding  accomplishments  as  a  live- 
stock exporter,  specializing  in  sheep  and 
pure-bred  cattle. 

To  his  widow  and  his  family  are  ex- 
tended our  deep  sympathy. 

Here,  I  should  like  to  extend  my 
hearty  congratulations  to  the  seconder 
of  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
Address  of  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  I  refer  to  the  hon.  member  for 
the  riding  of  York  West  (Mr.  H.  L. 
Rowntree). 

Mention  of  this  large  and  historic  rid- 
ing brings  to  mind  the  names  of  a 
number  of  representatives  who  have 
served  in  this  House  and  in  the  Parlia- 
ment of  Canada  with  honour  and 
distinction.  I  recall  very  well  Sir  Harry 
Drayton,  at  one  time  Minister  of  Finance 
for  Canada.  I  also  recall  the  hon.  Dr. 
Forbes  Godfrey,  Ontario's  first  Minister 


of  Health,  who  served  for  many  years  in 
this  assembly. 

I  also  recall  Mr.  Rodney  Adamson, 
who  represented  the  riding  in  the  federal 
arena,  who,  with  his  very  charming  wife, 
lost  his  life  in  a  tragic  airplane  disaster 
a  few  years  ago. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  West 
deserves  our  hearty  congratulations  on 
the  result  of  the  recent  by-election  which 
enabled  him  to  join  our  ranks.  Through 
his  own  efforts  he  gained  his  legal  train- 
ing; he  has  won  for  himself  a  distin- 
guished position  as  a  member  of  the  bar ; 
I  am  sure  he  will  give  a  good  account  of 
himself  as  he  joins  in  the  deliberations 
of  this  House. 

This  fast-moving  age  in  which  we  are 
living  brings  many  changes,  not  except- 
ing changes  in  the  personnel  of  our 
various  administrations. 

First,  may  I  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  W.  A. 
Goodfellow)  on  his  appointment  to  one 
of  the  most  important  portfolios  within 
the  gift  of  the  government.  The  hon. 
Minister  who  entered  this  asseml)ly  in 
1943  was  presently  appointed  to  the 
portfolio  of  Public  Welfare,  where  over 
an  extended  period  he  won  a  reputation 
as  an  able,  and  let  me  add,  most  humane 
administrator.  He  then  transferred  to  the 
important  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  where  he  added  to  the  lustre  of 
an  already  impressive  record.  Later, 
followed  his  transfer  to  his  present  port- 
folio where  I  have  no  doubt  whatever  he 
will  give  a  good  account  of  himself. 

Here,  I  should  like  to  inject  a  word  of 
appreciation  for  the  former  incumbent 
of  the  Agriculture  portfolio.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  hon.  member  for  Elgin 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas).  The  hon.  member 
had  served  with  distinction  in  the  Public 
Works  portfolio,  and  later  brought  to 
bear  on  the  Department  of  Agriculture 
his  qualities  of  leadership,  vision  and 
expert  knowledge.  It  is  a  matter  of  sin- 
cere regret  that  ill-health  forced  him  to 
lay  down  the  burdens  of  ministerial 
office.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members  of 
the  House  join  me  in  best  wishes  for 
his  full  recovery. 
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I  should  like  to  extend  my  good  wishes 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  W.  K.  Warrender)  in  the 
responsible  office  which  lately  he  has 
assumed.  His  long  experience  in  the 
municipal  field  in  his  native  city  of 
Hamilton,  as  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development,  and  as  vice-chairman  of 
The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission 
of  Ontario,  will,  I  am  sure,  guarantee 
his  success  in  his  present  post. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  hon.  member  for 
Hamilton-Wentworth  (Mr.  R.  Connell) 
who  recently  became  Minister  Without 
Portfolio  and  vice-chairman  of  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario.  The  hon.  Minister  brings  a 
broad  experience  to  bear  on  his  new 
duties.  As  a  very  young  man  the  hon. 
Minister  took  over  the  management  of 
the  family  farm  where  he  has  acquired 
outstanding  success.  As  a  councillor, 
deputy-reeve,  reeve,  and  finally  warden 
-^^  Wentworth  County,  he  served  a  long 
and  sound  apprenticeship  in  public  life. 

Entering  this  House  in  1951,  he 
gained  experience  as  a  private  member. 
Pie  is  a  splendid  representative  of  the 
great  agricultural  community  in  this 
province.  He  will  render  sterling  serv- 
ice on  the  commission  which  directs 
Ontario  Hydro,  one  of  the  world's 
greatest  public  utilities,  which,  thanks  to 
its  expansion  of  recent  years,  is  doing 
so  much  to  lighten  the  burden  on  every 
farm  in  this  province. 

I  can  mention  only  3  or  4  names  out 
of  the  thousands  of  men  and  women 
who  are  rendering  outstanding  service 
either  as  employees  of  the  province  or 
of  the  various  boards  and  commissions 
accountable  to  the  administration. 

Some  of  them  have  passed  to  their 
reward,  and  here  I  should  like  to  pay 
my  tribute  to  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Althouse, 
Chief  Director  of  Education.  A  man  of 
great  academic  and  administrative  quali- 
ties, Dr.  x\lthouse  made  a  mammoth 
contribution  to  the  cause  of  education. 
His  gentle  demeanour,  his  humbleness 
of  mind,  and  his  unfailing  courtesy 
have  left  a  deep  impression  on  all  of  us 


who   had   the   privilege  of   sharing  his 
acquaintance. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  a  word  of 
appreciation  in  respect  of  Dr.  R.  L. 
Hearn,  the  retired  chairman  of  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario.  In  substantial  part  the  Hydro 
enterprise  of  today  is  a  monument  to  the 
energy  and  the  vast  engineering  skill  of 
Dr.  Hearn.  I  am  sure  that  retirement 
from  the  Hydro  chairmanship  is  merely 
the  termination  of  a  single  phase  of  an 
outstanding  career,  and  my  expectation 
is  that  Dr.  Hearn's  great  talents  will 
continue  to  be  devoted  to  the  upbuilding 
of  this  great  and  growing  province. 

May  I  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan)  on  the  pro- 
motion of  one  of  his  senior  and  veteran 
officials,  Mr.  W.  J.  Fulton,  to  the  post 
of  Acting  Deputy  Minister.  This  is  a 
most  important  post  involving  heavy 
resix)nsibilities.  The  appointment  is 
based  on  long  experience ;  it  confirms 
the  principle  of  promotion  and  I  am 
sure  the  new  incumbent  will  give  a  good 
account  of  himself.  His  long  experience 
in  the  civil  service  of  this  province  pro- 
vides a  background  of  knowledge  which 
should  be  of  the  greatest  value. 

I  could  speak  of  many  other  members 
of  the  civil  service,  the  Deputy  Min- 
isters, the  secretaries,  the  branch  heads, 
the  rank  and  file,  and  not  forgetting  the 
members  of  the  outside  service.  How- 
ever, suffice  it  to  say  that  I  have  met 
with  universal  courtesy  and  efficiency. 
Under  this  administration  there  has  been 
a  marked  improvement  in  salary  sche- 
dules. Superannuation  allowances  have 
been  placed  on  a  realistic  scale. 

Also,  let  me  add  what  is  vastly  im- 
portant, there  is  security  of  tenure  of 
office.  Today,  no  employee  of  this  gov- 
ernment is  removed  from  office  without 
ample  cause.  There  are  one  or  two 
members  of  Her  Majesty's  Opposition 
still  sitting  in  this  House  who  will  recall 
readily  enough  the  reign  of  terror  which 
once  was  invoked  in  the  civil  service,  an 
episode  which  they  should  remember 
with  shame  and  regret. 

As  we  look  back  over  the  past  few 
years   we  cannot   fail   to   be   impressed 
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by  the  development  of  this  province  of 
Ontario.  There  are,  I  suggest,  only  3 
major  factors  which  might  halt  this 
development.  The  first  is  a  depression, 
something  we  should  be  able  to  avoid. 
The  second  is  the  outbreak  of  a  Third 
World  War.  The  third  is  a  continuation 
of  the  extravagance,  the  unrealistic  out- 
look, the  lack  of  perception  and  the 
crushing  taxation  of  the  present  govern- 
ment of  Canada. 

Government  has  been  well  described 
as  a  medium  through  which  people  may 
accomplish  those  things  necessary  for 
the  public  good  which  they  are  unable 
to  accomplish  as  individuals. 

But  when  we  look  back  to  90  years 
ago  it  is  easy  to  conclude  that  the  fathers 
of  Confederation  had  no  thought  of 
launching  a  federal  system  which  would 
evolve  into  the  Frankenstein  we  see  at 
Ottawa  today.  We  see  there  a  crushing, 
indeed  a  savage  system  of  taxation.  We 
see  there  an  attitude  which  ignores  the 
traditional  obligations  of  the  provincial 
and  municipal  governments.  There  is 
a  complete  failure  to  realize  the  respon- 
sibilities of  these  governments  as  to 
streets,  roads  and  highways,  education, 
health  and  hospitals,  water  supply  and 
sewage  disposal,  public  welfare,  jails  and 
reformatories,  administration  of  justice, 
agriculture,  and  a  whole  multitude  of 
other  services  which  must  be  maintained 
to  avoid  the  halting  of  our  progress. 

They  have  money  for  the  Colombo 
Plan.  They  have  money  to  keep  a  whole 
horde  of  ministers  and  bureaucrats 
travelling  in  luxurv  over  the  whole  habi- 
table surface  of  the  globe.  They  have 
S40  million  a  year  to  keep  the  Canadian 
Broadcasting  Corporation  in  business — 
largely,  apparently  to  keep  the  faces,  the 
lives  and  the  times  of  the  hon.  Paul 
Martin  and  the  hon.  Lester  Pearson  be- 
fore the  people.  They  found  the  money 
to  pay  $350,000  for  an  ambassador's 
house  in  Rio  de  Janeiro;  $25,000  to 
renovate  it;  and  $95,000  for  furnishing, 
including  $1,000  for  each  of  two 
mirrors.  I  wonder  how  all  this  appeals 
to  the  people  on  the  back  concessions. 

They  secure  one-half  of  the  money 
for    which    they    mulct    the    taxpayer 


right  here  in  Ontario.  They  are  right 
now  accumulating  a  surplus  running 
from  $300  to  $400  million  a  year,  per- 
haps more.  Yet  they  are  unaware  of  the 
necessities  of  our  lesser  governments. 
They  are  unaware  of  the  state  of  the 
many  old-age  pensioners  dependent  on 
the  state  for  their  livelihoods.  And 
they  even  deny  Parliament  the  oppor- 
tunity of  studying  and  debating  the 
subject  of  how  they  shall  spend  the 
people's  money. 

It  is  no  wonder  that  there  is  a  re- 
vival of  Conservatism  all  across  this 
Dominion.  Our  good  friend,  the  hon. 
George  Drew,  demonstrated  his  great 
capabilities  when  he  headed  the  gov- 
ernment of  this  great  province.  At 
Ottawa  he  battled  for  the  principles  of 
freedom  and  democracy  until  his  health 
failed  him  under  the  strain. 

It  is  fortunate  that  we  have  a 
parliamentarian,  a  great  Canadian  of 
the  calibre  of  John  Diefenbaker,  to 
take  up  the  fight  for  the  restoration  of 
parliamentary  government  in  Canada. 
I  believe  that  when  the  opportunity 
comes,  as  it  must  soon  come,  the  people 
of  this  Dominion  will  hand  over  the 
conduct  of  affairs  to  men  who  will  end 
waste,  excess  taxation,  the  defiance  of 
Parliament,  the  neglect  of  the  lesser 
governments,  and  the  other  evils  of  a 
government  which  has  forfeited  the 
confidence  of  the  people.  It  is  a  day 
which  cannot  come  too  soon. 

In  the  field  of  provincial-municipal 
relations,  the  present  government  of 
this  province  has  an  outstanding  record. 

In  the  main,  municipal  revenues  are 
derived  from  taxation  on  real  estate. 
There  is  a  limit  to  the  taxation  which 
can  be  borne  by  real  property,  more 
especially  taxation  on  the  farms  and 
the  homes  of  our  people.  There  comes 
a  time,  and  sometimes  I  wonder 
whether  we  have  not  already  reached 
it,  when  the  farm  or  home  owner  no 
longer  really  owns  his  property  at  all. 
In  other  words  his  tax  burden  reaches 
the  point  where  taxation  essentially 
becomes  an  annual  and  perpetual  ren- 
tal charge  paid  to  the  municipality. 
Such   a   situation   deters   home   owner- 
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ship;  it  is  unfair  and  unrealistic.  In 
the  Hght  of  its  income  sources,  I  sug- 
gest that  this  government  has  gone  a 
very  long  way  in  helping  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

On  May  14,  1956,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good  fellow),  at 
that  time  Minister  of  Municipal  Af- 
fairs, pointed  out  that  in  1938-1939  the 
federal  government  took  52.1  cents  out 
of  the  Ontario  tax  dollar,  the  province 
took  15.1  cents,  and  the  municipalities 
32.8  cents. 

Today,  he  stated,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment takes  80  cents,  the  province 
6.3  cents,  and  the  municipalities  13.7 
cents.  These  figures  speak  for  them- 
selves. They  indicate  a  federal  attitude 
wholly  unrealistic  and  totally  unfair. 
Yet  in  spite  of  the  limitations  imposed 
by  Ottawa,  the  government  of  Ontario 
manages  to  pay  $185  million  in  muni- 
cipal grants  —  nearly  10  times  the 
amount  paid  by  the  government  which 
preceded  it. 

Approximately  45  per  cent,  of  the 
provincial  revenues  are  handed  over  to 
the  municipalities  in  the  form  of 
grants.  Put  in  another  way,  to  every 
dollar  raised  locally  by  the  municipali- 
ties, this  government  adds  50  cents. 

One  major  change  made  by  this 
administration  was  to  include  cities, 
towns  and  villages  as  well  as  counties 
and  townships  in  the  list  of  municipali- 
ties eligible  to  receive  road  subsidies. 
This  is  of  immense  help  to  urban 
centres,  which,  after  all,  have  most 
serious  road  and  street  responsibilities. 
I  understand  that  municipal  road  and 
street  subsidies  now  total  some  $45 
million  a  year. 

I  wonder  if  our  friends  in  power  at 
Ottawa  ever  read  of  what  the  federal 
government  of  the  United  States  is 
doing  as  to  highways  problems?  If  so, 
they  will  have  read  in  recent  months 
that  the  federal  government  in  that 
country  has  voted  $16  billion  to  build, 
renovate  and  repair  a  40,000-mile  net- 
work of  interstate  highways. 

Compare  this  with  the  attitude  of 
the  government  of  Canada.    It  has  for 


some  years  been  doling  out  some 
grudging  aid  for  the  construction  of 
the  Trans-Canada  Highway,  but  after 
that,  what?  Just  nothing  at  all.  Aid 
for  anything  as  prosaic  as  good  high- 
ways might  curtail  funds  for  palaces 
for  Canadian  ambassadors.  It  might 
halt  the  travels  of  the  hon.  Paul  Martin, 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, which  in  turn  would  largely  cur- 
tail the  film  presentations  in  the  CBC 
nightly  news  presentation. 

Education  poses  a  major  provincial- 
municipal  problem.  There  are  about 
1.1  million  pupils  in  our  schools.  Dur- 
ing 1955,  481  building  projects  pro- 
vided new  accommodation  for  77,150 
pupils.  Provision  of  new  school 
accommodation  is  a  problem  bound  to 
be  with  us  for  many  years  to  come. 

A  new  teachers'  college  has  been 
built  and  opened  in  eastern  Toronto; 
another  is  planned  for  the  western  part 
of  the  Toronto  metropolitan  area. 
Construction  is  far  advanced  on 
another  teachers'  college  at  Hamilton, 
while  still  another  is  planned  for  the 
London  area. 

The  Lakehead  College  of  Arts, 
Science  and  Technology  succeeds  the 
Lakehead  Technical  Institute  which  has 
already  accomplished  so  much  for  my 
part  of  the  province.  The  Textiles 
Institute  at  Hamilton  becomes  the 
Hamilton  Institute  of  Technology.  Plans 
are  prepared  for  a  new  university  in  the 
Kitchener-Waterloo  area,  while  existing 
universities  are  pressing  ahead  with 
various  building  programmes. 

It  is  good  to  know  that  the  important 
and  popular  Ryerson  Institute  here  in 
Toronto  is  being  provided  with  new, 
entirely  modern  quarters,  while  plans 
are  being  made  for  the  establishment  of 
some  12  junior  universities. 

Turning  to  the  subject  of  education 
grants,  may  I  point  out  that  these  now 
total  about  $84  million  a  year  with  an 
additional  $16  million  for  the  universi- 
ties. 

I  should,  I  think,  direct  a  special  word 
of  commendation  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop).  His 
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lifetime  of  experience  in  the  field  of 
education  has  made  him  a  realist,  which 
is  something^  for  which  we  should  be 
grateful.  In  his  general  policy  of  making 
provincial  funds  available  essentially  for 
actual  requirements  to  the  exclusion  of 
"frills"  as  they  are  termed,  he  shows  a 
laudable  concern  for  the  taxpayer,  who 
after  all  receives  too  little  sympathy 
from  our  federal  masters. 

As  to  the  teacher  shortage  I  should 
point  out  this : 

First,  where  special  permits  or  licences 
have  to  be  issued  because  of  the  lack  of 
certain  academic  standings,  let  it  be 
pointed  out  that,  especially  in  the 
elementary  schools,  basic  teaching  ability 
often  brings  better  results  than  does 
academic  standing. 

Second,  let  me  say  this :  our  facilities 
today  are  such  that  no  boy  or  girl  in 
Ontario  need  go  without  a  sound,  basic 
education,  and  that  is  what  counts.  When 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Oliver)  was  a  member  of  a  former 
government,  education  grants  were  but 
little  more  than  $8  million  a  year — some- 
thing he  might  do  well  to  remember 
when  criticizing  the  present  administra- 
tion. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  moment  to  the 
field  of  health.  Up  in  the  riding  which  I 
have  the  honour  to  represent,  the  former 
government  launched  a  very  puzzling 
enigma.  They  started  to  build  a  mental 
hospital  but  abandoned  the  project  after 
erecting  an  administration  building.  It 
was  left  to  this  government  to  construct 
the  hospital  and  this  has  been  done.  We 
now  have  at  Port  Arthur  a  thoroughly 
modern  mental  hospital  to  serve  the 
northwestern  part  of  Ontario.  The  old 
jail  farm  property,  long  used  as  a  small 
inadequate  mental  hospital,  has  been 
returned  to  its  original  use. 

Again,  I  should  mention  that  at  North 
Bay  a  duplicate  of  the  Port  Arthur 
hospital  is  now  under  construction  with 
work  well  advanced. 

Mental  illness,  I  scarcely  need  say, 
knows  no  geographical  boundaries.  Year 
after  year,  decade  after  decade,  hos- 
pitalization for  patients  from  the  north 
has  been  provided  mainly  at  the  Ontario 


hospital  at  New  Toronto.  And  let  me  add 
that  administration  at  this  hospital  is  a 
model  of  courtesy,  kindness  and  modern 
efficiency.  But  now,  thanks  to  the  realis- 
tic views  of  this  administration,  the 
north  country  is  at  last  getting  the 
facilities  demanded  by  its  population 
growth  and  by  the  vast  distances 
involved. 

The  latter  factor  presents  real  diffi- 
culties. Perhaps  in  the  fullness  of  time 
two  or  three  other  hospitals,  not  neces- 
sarily very  large,  may  be  established  at 
strategic  points  to  more  fully  serve  the 
needs  of  northern  Ontario. 

In  the  great  field  of  human  better- 
ment, an  inclusive  yet  readily  under- 
standable' term,  this  government  has 
launched  improvements  which  can  be 
termed  not  less  than  monumental. 

We  must,  of  course,  exercise  prud- 
ence. We  must  be  wary  of  those  who 
would  have  us  tread  the  primrose  path, 
the  advocates  of  pie  in  the  sky.  We 
cannot  aflford  to  supply  filet  mignon  at 
the  price  of  bologna  with  the  aid  of 
government  subsidy. 

After  all,  governments  have  no  money 
of  their  own.  What  they  have  they  must 
raise  by  taxation,  disguise  it  however 
you  will.  But  this  government,  while 
improving  facilities  related  to  develop- 
ment of  our  physical  and  material  assets, 
likewise  has  established  an  humane,  and 
indeed  admirable  record  in  the  human 
betterment  field. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
this  week  submitted  a  hospital  plan 
which  is  an  inspiring  proposal.  He  said 
that  we  must  avoid  costly  mistakes 
because  with  a  population  of  over  5 
million  people  we  cannot  aiTord  to  make 
mistakes,  that  the  difference  of  a  decimal 
point  can  mean  millions  of  dollars  of 
taxpayers'  money.  It  is  a  plan  which 
does  not  try  to  fool  the  public.  It  is  a 
plan  which  will  look  after  the  health 
of  our  people  at  a  cost  that  will  not 
cripple  our  provincial  treasury. 

You  will  have  noted  in  the  Throne 
Speech  the  very  important  statement 
"the  federal  treasury  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing." They  know  that  the  commence- 
ment of  our  hospital  plan  only  awaits 
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agreement  of  the  federal  government — 
now  it  is  clearly  up  to  them. 

A  short  time  ago  I  noted  in  the  press 
where  the  federal  Minister  of  Health 
and  \\' el  fare  had  visited  many  countries, 
and  in  every  one  he  was  greeted  by 
having  the  red  carpet  rolled  out  for  him. 
I  would  just  say  that  on  Monday  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  jerked 
the  rug  from  under  him.  He  is  now  told 
that  he  has  to  either  "put  up  or  shut  up," 
and  we  want  no  more  **weaseling"  and 
we  are  not  going  to  stand  for  it. 

Some  25  years  ago  the  area  designated 
as  northwestern  Ontario  occupied  a 
unique  position  in  Canada.  Southern 
Ontario,  Quebec,  the  Maritimes  and  the 
West  were  developing,  growing  and 
consolidating.  They  were  creating  great 
industrial  and  commercial  cities  and 
thriving  country  towns.  Yet  the  great 
northwestern  section  of  Ontario,  with 
some  reason,  felt  itself  to  be  a  neglected 
land,  a  country  apart. 

What  a  change  there  is  in  the  outlook 
of  today!  Hundreds  of  miles  of  pave- 
ment are  linking  centres  enjoying  an 
exciting  growth.  Fort  William,  Port 
Arthur  and  their  suburbs  provide  homes 
for  close  to  100,000  people.  It  is  easy  to 
see  Kenora,  Dryden,  Fort  Frances, 
Atikokan  and  Manitouwadge  blossoming 
forth  into  energetic  cities.  Towns  such 
as  Terrace  Bay,  Marathon,  Geraldton, 
Nakina,  Sioux  Lookout  and  Red  Lake 
are  sharing  this  growth.  They  are  bustl- 
ing with  activity. 

Homes  for  woodsmen  spring  up  in  the 
heart  of  the  bushland  as  thousands  of 
workmen  cut,  pile  and  deliver  wood  for 
the  huge  pulp  and  paper  mills  featuring 
the  various  districts. 

Although  grain  storage  facilities  and 
machinery  for  transferring  the  wealth  of 
the  prairies  to  lake  boats  have  been 
expanded,  yet  a  multiplicity  of  other 
industries  have  sprung  into  being  from 
one  end  of  northern  Ontario  to  the  other. 
Ships,  trains,  trucks  and  aircraft  are 
handling  a  tremendous  flow  of  varied 
products  which  vindicate  the  faith  which 
the  pioneers  entertained  in  the  face  of 
unbelief  on  the  part  of  others  a  quarter- 
century  ago. 


Paper,  buses,  aircraft,  ventilation 
equipment,  furniture,  big  lake  boats, 
pleasure  boats,  plywood,  precision  parts, 
refined  oil  and  gasoline,  edible  oils,  con- 
crete materials,  brick,  brewery  products 
and  iron  ore  are  but  some  of  the  products 
of  northwestern  Ontario,  to  be  shipped 
not  only  to  eastern  and  western  Canada, 
but  to  many  points  abroad. 

Yet  this  is  but  the  beginning.  By  next 
year  copper,  zinc  and  silver  will  be  pro- 
duced at  Manitouwadge  and  Coldstream. 
A  huge  new  paper  mill  is  to  be  erected  at 
Sioux  Lookout.  The  3.25  million  tons  of 
iron  ore  shipped  this  year  from  Steep 
Rock  Mines  at  Atikokan  will  shortly  be- 
come 10  million  tons  a  year  from  the 
mines  at  Steep  Rock  and  Caland.  More 
plywood  will  be  manufactured  at  a  new 
plant  at  Nipigon.  And  the  next  5  years 
will  see  a  further  diversification  of 
manufactures  all  across  northwestern 
Ontario. 

Twenty-five  years  ago  the  pioneers  of 
this  big  section  of  our  province  looked 
with  envious  eyes  at  the  expansion  else- 
where in  Ontario  and  across  Canada. 
In  this  expansion  they  failed  to  share. 
Today  presents  a  different  scene.  North- 
western Ontario  is  coming  into  its  own. 

Within  the  past  two  years,  according 
to  a  conservative  and  reliable  estimate, 
new  capital  investment  in  northwestern 
Ontario  has  reached  a  total  of  $320 
million.  This  includes  the  enlargement 
of  established  paper  mills,  construction 
of  a  new  paper  mill  at  Sioux  Lookout, 
new  developments  at  Atikokan  for  addi- 
tional production  of  iron  ore,  and  new 
mining  plants  at  Coldstream  and  Mani- 
touwadge for  copper,  zinc  and  silver 
production.  It  also  reflects  the  expansion 
of  distribution  companies  and  numerous 
smaller  industries. 

Outstanding  in  the  recent  northern 
developments  is  the  discovery  of  vast 
deposits  of  base  metals,  notably  iron, 
copper  and  nickel.  These  discoveries 
have  given  rise  to  the  establishment  of 
some  of  the  world's  most  important  min- 
ing industries. 

Hand-in-hand  with  mining  and  indus- 
trial growth  goes  the  progress  of  agri- 
culture. This  helps  meet  the  demands  of 
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a  growing  population  while  aiding  the 
various  farm  communities.  Again,  we  see 
a  vastly  expanding  tourist  industry.  And 
finally,  we,  have  a  development  of 
cultural  activities,  making  life  more 
interesting  for  young  and  old,  and  indeed 
for  all  who  participate  in  northwestern 
Ontario's  onrushing  development. 

Looking  at  the  mining  picture  as  of 
the  end  of  the  year  1956,  one  is  struck 
by  the  predominance  of  iron  mining  in 
terms  of  dollar  value.  Just  10  years  ago, 
the  annual  shipment  of  iron  ore  was 
valued  at  $4,585,000.  But  in  1956,  ship- 
ments from  Steep  Rock  were  valued  at 
about  $38  million,  gross.  It  is  estimated 
that  5  years  from  now  the  annual  pro- 
duction of  minerals  from  the  district  will 
total  more  than  $140  million. 

While  iron  and  gold  feature  mining 
operations  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
this  current  year  will  see  the  start  of 
production  at  3  large  base  metal  mines. 
Investment  by  the  end  of  1957,  in  new 
or  expanded  base  metal  operations,  will 
total  well  over  $30  million. 

Two  outstanding  new  base  metal 
developments  are  located  at  the  Mani- 
touwadge  camp,  some  200  miles  north- 
east of  Port  Arthur.  The  district  is  now 
served  by  two  recently  opened  branch 
lines  operated  respectively  by  the  Cana- 
dian National  and  the  Canadian  Pacific 
railways.  Road  communication  has  been 
furnished  through  the  enterprise  of  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Highways. 

Underground  work  and  general  con- 
struction are  well  advanced  at  both  Geco 
and  Willroy  mines.  The  mill  at  Geco, 
slated  for  operation  in  May  next,  will 
handle  about  3,300  tons  of  copper  ore 
each  day.  Willroy,  located  more  or  less 
next  door  to  Geco,  is  also  rushing 
development  work,  and  this  promising 
property  will  likely  be  milling  ore  this 
fall.  The  importance  of  the  Manitou- 
wadge  camp  will  be  better  realized  when 
I  say  the  combined  ore  content  of  these 
two  properties  is  now  estimated  to 
exceed  $600  million. 

Under  the  direction  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  and 
in  consultation  with  The  Department  of 


Mines,  a  model  townsite  has  been  sur- 
veyed. Provision  is  made  not  only  for 
the  establishment  of  modern  homes  for 
the  workers,  but  for  churches,  schools, 
stores,  recreational  facilities,  and  in 
fact  all  the  facilities  which  feature  an 
up-to-date  town.  This,  and  similar 
centres  under  establishment,  will  not  be 
company  towns  but  rather  normal 
centres  with  the  accent  on  individual 
home  ownership. 

Eighty  miks  west  of  Port  Arthur 
another  development  is  scheduled  to 
come  into  production  in  1957.  I  refer  to 
the  Coldstream  Copper  Mines,  Limited, 
which  plans  a  mill  with  a  capacity  of 
1,000  tons  per  day. 

In  the  Kenora  area,  underground 
operations  are  under  way  on  promising 
base  metal  showings.  I  might  mention 
Eastern  Mining  and  Smelting,  Norpax 
Oils  and  Mines,  and  Maybrun  Mines, 
Limited. 

Some  40  miles  southeast  of  Kenora, 
in  the  Populus  Lake  area,  Kenbridge 
Nickel  Mines,  Limited,  a  Falconbridge 
subsidiary,  is  developing  some  promising 
nickel  finds.  Shaft  sinking  has  pro- 
ceeded to  a  depth  of  540  feet  with  lateral 
work  at  the  350-  and  500-foot  levels. 

I  might  also  mention  briefly  Quebec 
Nickel,  operating  next  to  Norpax,  and 
soon  to  be  in  production.  South  of  Red 
Lake,  a  huge  discovery  of  magnetite 
gives  considerable  promise  of  additional 
iron  production  within  a  few  years. 
Here,  the  mineralized  belt  runs  north- 
east for  several  miles  into  the  Lake  St. 
Joseph  area,  and  along  this  belt  several 
large  mining  companies  have  taken  up 
ground. 

At  Nakina,  an  Anaconda  subsidiary 
has  a  magnetite  property  of  promise. 
Here,  considerable  development  funds 
have  been  spent.  According  to  my  in- 
formation, the  former  owners  received 
around  $300,000  for  their  properties. 
When  this  is  considered,  along  with  the 
fact  that  about  $1  million  has  been 
expended  on  development,  it  may  be 
assured  that  there  is  every  likelihood 
of  early  production. 

Again,  in  the  Coldstream  area,  Inter- 
national  Nickel   holds   a   large,   proven 
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nickel  property,  which  also  will  pro- 
duce copper,  platinum  and  the  con- 
ventional associated   minerals. 

In  passing,  I  should  remark  that 
there  is  every  likelihood  of  the  Atha- 
i)aska  oil  sands  being  brought  into 
production,  this  with  encouragement  or 
sponsorship  of  the  governments  of 
Canada,  Great  Britain  and  the  United 
States.  As  is  well  known,  these  sands 
contain  the  world's  largest  untapped  oil 
reserves.  There  are  indications  that  prob- 
lems of  extraction  are  in  a  fair  way  to 
being  solved.  Here,  the  potential  de- 
velo])ment  is  so  massive  as  to  stagger 
the  imagination. 

Benefits  to  the  Lakehead  are  not  a 
remote  possibility,  because  with  the  com- 
])letion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  deep  water- 
way the  Lakehead  will  become  one  of 
the  world's  greatest  warehousing  and 
trans-shipment  points.  This,  along  with 
other  and  more  immediate  developments 
in  the  realm  of  oil,  means  the  dawn  of 
a  new  day  for  Ontario, 

Before  leaving  the  subject  of  mine 
(leveloj)ment,  I  should  mention  the  1955 
spodumene  finds  in  the  Beardmore  area, 
120  miles  northeast  of  Port  Arthur.  At 
Nama  Creek  Mines,  a  plant  has  been 
erected  along  with  subsidiary  buildings, 
and  the  present  year  should  see  full 
development  of  what  appears  to  be  an 
important  property. 

Prophecy  may  be  dangerous,  though 
one  would  not  think  so  from  reading 
the  Gordon  reix^rt  on  Canada's  prob- 
able economic  future,  but  this  I  do  sug- 
gest. Looking  ahead  for  say,  5  years, 
we  might  expect  an  annual  production 
of  8.5  million  tons  of  iron  ore  from 
Steep  Rock  and  Caland  alone,  this  with 
a  value  of  $100  million.  Copper,  zinc 
and  silver  should  add  another  $30 
million ;  taconite  should  be  mentioned 
as  another  possibility ;  then  there  is  a 
very  good  chance  that  nickel  and 
lithium  will  be  numbered  as  important 
products  of  our  part  of  the  province. 

I  should  mention,  of  course,  the 
great  uranium  developments  near  Blind 
River.  Here,  within  a  10-mile  radius, 
there  is  promise  of  a  dozen  new,  great 
mines.    In  this  limited  area,  more  than 


$200  million  has  already  been  spent  in 
development  which  has  proceeded  to 
the  point  where  proven  mines  have 
achieved  contracts  for  the  sale  of 
uranium  to  the  government  of  Canada 
in  excess  of  $1  billion.  I  think  I  can 
fairly  say  that  never  before  in  so  short 
a  time  has  so  much  money  been  spent 
in  so  small  an  area. 

During  1955,  Ontario's  mineral  pro- 
duction was  about  $600  million,  the 
nickel-copper  production  in  the  Sud- 
bury Basin  accounting  for  about  $320 
million.  In  northwestern  Ontario  we 
cannot  hope  to  reach  the  Sudbury 
record  at  once,  but  indeed,  we  are  on 
our  way.  It  is  interesting  to  note  that 
new  processes  evolved  at  the  Inter- 
national Nickel  operation  are  produc- 
ing iron  pellets  as  a  by-product,  to  the 
point  where  Inco  is  becoming  an  im- 
portant iron  producer;  they  are  well 
on  the  way  to  producing  sulphur  as 
well. 

Canada  is  a  big  country;  it  is  a  big 
mineral-producing  country,  but  right 
now  Ontario  accounts  for  more  than 
one-third  of  Canada's  whole  mineral 
production. 

These  things  do  not  just  happen. 
They  imply  courage  and  vision.  They 
imply  technical  skill  and  knowledge  in 
the  highest  degree.  They  imply  wise 
laws  and  sound,  progressive  adminis- 
tration. And  they  imply  sound  govern- 
mental leadership,  and  that  is  something 
we  are  getting  from  my  good  friend, 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr. 
Kelly).  I  congratulate  him  most 
heartily  in  respect  of  a  good  job,  well 
done. 

In  Ontario  it  must  be  admitted  we 
are  handicapped  by  our  dependence  on 
non-Ontario  supplies  of  fuel.  Hard 
coal,  once  the  standard  domestic  fuel, 
used  to  be  put  in  our  bins  for  about 
$8  a  ton.  Today,  it  costs  $25  a  ton 
or  more,  according  to  geographical 
location. 

Bituminous  coal  has  likewise  been 
subject  to  numerous  price  increases. 

As  to  lignite,  which  we  have  in 
abundance,  let  us  hope  that  our  experi- 
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merits  here  will  be  carried  to  a  more 
happy  conclusion  by  future  generations. 

Southern  Ontario  homes,  and  indeed 
very  many  northern  Ontario  homes, 
[  now  depend  on  oil  heating,  as  do  very 
many  commercial  and  industrial  estab- 
lishments. We  now,  however,  have 
another  string  to  our  bow.  I  refer,  of 
course,  to  the  importation  of  natural 
gas  from  our  Canadian  fields  in  west- 
ern Canada.  In  my  part  of  the  prov- 
ince, the  importance  of  the  availability 
of  this  fuel  cannot  be  over-estimated. 

Installation  of  pipe  lines,  pumping 
stations  and  so  on  will  bring  new 
money  to  all  of  northern  Ontario.  The 
trans-Canada  line  in  the  north  will  cost, 
I  understand,  about  $118  milHon;  the 
two  affiliated  distribution  companies. 
Northern  Ontario  and  the  Twin  City, 
will  spend  about  $32  million  on  their 
installations,  a  total  of  $150  million 
capital  expenditure. 

It  used  to  be  traditional  that  coal 
and  iron  must  be  found  reasonably 
near  each  other  to  produce  a  profitable 
steel  industry.  Today,  of  course,  this 
concept  is  subject  to  modification. 

It  is,  however,  reasonable  to  assume 
that  the  importation  of  natural  gas  is 
bound  to  have  a  profound  effect  on 
industries  based  on  our  natural  mineral 
resources.  The  ''manufacturing  condi- 
tions" of  The  Crown  Timber  Act, 
abrogated,  I  may  say  by  the  adminis- 
tration which  preceded  this  one  but 
now  fully  in  effect,  were  responsible 
for  our  great  forest  industries.  Stated 
briefly,  I  think  it  beyond  argument 
that  our  goal  must  be  the  maximum 
amount  of  home  manufacture  of  the 
raw  products  of  forest  and  mine. 

You  will  recall  the  days  when  nickel- 
copper  matte  was  shipped  to  England 
or  to  New  Jersey  for  future  refining 
or  manufacture.  Here,  I  think  perhaps 
the  pressure  of  public  opinion  was  one 
of  numerous  factors  resulting  in  the 
construction  of  the  immense  nickel 
manufactory  at  Port  Colborne. 

So  it  well  may  be  with  the  iron  and 
steel  industry.  As  natural  gas  becomes 
available  in  quantity  and  at  a  reason- 


able price,  we  may  well  expect  a  tre- 
mendous expansion  of  our  Ontario  iron 
and  steel  industry.  Whether  this  comes 
by  reason  of  the  pressure  of  public 
opinion,  by  legislation,  or  by  economic 
pressures,  it  will  be  a  welcome  develop- 
ment. Suffice  it  to  say  here  that  not  one 
of  us  will,  I  think,  fail  to  support  the 
general  principle  of  a  maximum  amount 
of  home  manufacture. 

Natural  gas  will  allow  industry  to 
carry  further  its  present  processing 
methods.  This  is  something  paramount 
in  the  minds  of  our  j^eople  in  north- 
western Ontario.  They  regret  to  see  the 
transport  of  only  partially  processed 
materials  which  are  shipped  elsewhere 
for  final  fabrication  because  of  the  lack 
of  cheap  fuel. 

Existing  industry  will  employ  new 
processes.  Again,  natural  gas  will  be 
utilized  as  a  raw  material  as  well  as  a 
fuel.  Combined  with  other  products 
when  broken  down  by  modern  chemical 
miracles,  it  will  open  whole  new  manu- 
facturing vistas.  Undoubtedly  it  will 
mean  new  and  important  primary 
industries. 

New  secondary  industry  is  bound  to 
follow,  especially  where  heat-treating- 
processes  are  involved.  I  might  mention 
metal  manufacture,  glass  manufacture,, 
the  conversion  of  hardwoods  to  fibre- 
board — these  among  many  others.  Be- 
yond doubt  we  shall  have  a  better- 
balanced  forest  industry. 

We  saw  in  the  Canadian  House  of 
Commons  a  bitter  battle  on  the  subject 
of  methods  in  relation  to  the  importation 
of  natural  gas.  The  merits  of  that  par- 
ticular debate  I  do  not  intend  to  discuss 
here.  There  are,  however,  two  observa- 
tions I  should  like  to  make. 

First,  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  and  his  administration  de- 
serve credit  for  their  co-operation  in  the 
financing  of  the  northern  Ontario  section 
of  the  pipe  line. 

Second,  I  suggest  that  the  availability 
of  natural  gas  as  a  domestic  and  an 
industrial  fuel  is  one  of  the  most  im- 
portant, even  revolutionary,  develop- 
ments to  touch  the  north.    It  will  meet 
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ci  heavy  fuel  problem  in  an  ideal  way 
and  in  a  country  where  an  assured  sup- 
ply of  fuel  at  a  reasonable  price  is  an 
absolute  necessity. 

We  are  experiencing  a  gratifying 
expansion  of  our  already  huge  forest 
industries.  Major  mill  projects,  recently 
completed,  under  way,  or  projected 
involve  capital  expenditures  exceeding 
$200  million. 

In  the  northwestern  part  of  Ontario 
there  are  today  10  huge  pulp  and  paper 
mills,  producing  more  than  a  million 
tons  of  forest  products  each  year.  Their 
output  is  valued  at  $200  million  a  year. 
About  20,000  workers  are  employed  in 
mill  and  woods  operations. 

Our  great  conifer  stands  this  year 
will  yield  a  harvest  of  2.5  million  cords 
of  pulpwood,  sawlogs  to  produce  70 
million  board  feet  of  lumber,  400.000 
railway  ties  and  75,000  poles. 

There  are  well-founded  predictions 
that  our  newsprint  industry  will  double 
its  capacity  within  25  years.  Our  forest 
resources  will  support  such  a  growth. 
Our  annual  tree  harvest  is  but  a  fraction 
of  the  allowable  cut,  and  our  use  of 
hardwoods  is  relatively  negligible. 

While  newsprint  has  tended  to  domi- 
nate the  scene,  the  trend  toward  diversi- 
fication is  in  evidence.  Plywood  and 
other  plants  are  utilizing  our  abundant 
supplies  of  poplar.  Mills  are  entering 
the  cellulose  field.  I  look  for  our  local 
plants  presently  to  manufacture  insula- 
tion, fibreboard,  chemicals,  plastics,  tex- 
tiles, explosives  and  many  other  items. 

Here,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  give 
full  credit  for  a  great  advance  in  our 
forests  and  our  forest  products  develop- 
ment to  our  hon.  Minister  (Mr,  Alaple- 
doram)  and  his  capable  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  stafif. 

Sustained  yield  is  the  key  to  an  assured 
supply  of  raw  material.  On  the  solid 
foundation  of  the  recent  forest  inven- 
tory. The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  well  on  the  way  with  a 
permanent  programme.  It  includes 
development  roads,  adequate  fire  pro- 
tection, mammoth  reforestation  pro- 
grammes,    a     more     intensive    use     of 


'hardwoods,  and  insistence  on  home 
manufacture.  No  single  measure  is  doing 
more  for  our  forest  industries  than  is 
the  required  observance  of  the  manu- 
facturing conditions  of  The  Crown 
Timber  Act — conditions  relegated  to  the 
ash  can  by  a  former  government  as  our 
friends  of  the  Opposition  can  well 
remember. 

Each  year  about  30  million  trees  are 
supplied  for  planting  from  government 
nurseries.  This  output  will  be  increased 
to  100  million.  Plantings  on  Crown  lands 
— less  than  a  million  in  1945 — have  in- 
creased to  7.5  million,  and  this  is  but 
the  beginning.  Sixty  million  trees  have 
been  planted  under  county,  township  and 
conservation  schemes.  In  1956,  16  mil- 
lion trees  were  supplied  to  private 
landowners. 

The  Sioux  Lookout  area — and  I  am 
glad  to  see  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
(Mr.  A.  Wren)  here — is  shortly  to  have 
a  new  newsprint  mill.  This  modern  plant 
will  cost  $60  million  and  the  Anglo- 
Newfoundland  Development  Company 
has  already  deposited  $250,000  with  the 
department  as  evidence  of  intention  to 
proceed.  This  industry  will  expand 
Sioux  Lookout  into  a  community  of 
5,000  people. 

Big  expansions  are  planned  by  both 
the  Great  Lakes  Paper  Company  and 
the  Abitibi  Company  at  Fort  William, 
these  expansions  to  cost  an  estimated 
$80  million. 

\^arious  mills  are  engaged  on  expan- 
sion programmes  at  Dryden,  Kenora, 
Fort  Frances  and  Red  Rock.  At  Nipigon 
the  Northern  Plywoods  Company, 
Limited,  is  erecting  a  new  plant  to  pro- 
duce poplar  plywood,  this  being  the  first 
plant  of  its  kind  in  the  northwest.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  in  its  expansion 
programme  the  Great  Lakes  Company  is 
installing  two  new  newsprint  macHines, 
one  to  be  the  world's  largest,  342  inches 
in  width. 

In  other  words,  they  are  going  to  make 
a  sheet  of  paper  30  feet  wide :  imagine 
the  tremendous  production  of  that  mill. 

Ontario  Hydro  is  consolidating  its 
position  in  northwestern  Ontario.  I  need 
refer  only  to  the  Ear  Falls  extension. 
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6,000  kilowatts;  Agiiasabon,  44,000 
kilowatts;  Pine  Portage,  116,300  kilo- 
watts; Manitou  Falls,  68,000  kilowatts; 
Whitedog  Falls,  18,000  kilowatts; 
Cameron  Falls  extension,  18,000  kilo- 
watts ;  Alexander  Falls  extension,  13,500 
kilowatts;  and  Caribou  Falls,  75,000 
kilowatts.  For  those  who  prefer  another 
terminology,  I  may  explain  that  one 
horse-power  equals  about  three-quarters 
of  one  kilowatt. 

This  increased  hydro  capacity  is  used 
in  our  expanding  pulp  and  paper  in- 
dustry. It  is  vital  to  the  development 
of  our  mining  industry.  It  is  necessary 
to  meet  the  growth  of  our  towns,  cities 
and  hamlets.  And  it  helps  the  tourist 
resort  operator,  the  farmer  and  the 
hamlet  dweller.  I  should  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  Hydro  Commission  on 
its  reciprocal  arrangement  with  Mani- 
toba, a  fine  example  of  inter-provincial 
co-operation.  And  in  future,  with  our 
new  vice-chairman,  we  will  have  more 
co-operation. 

Don't  discount  northwestern  Ontario 
as  an  agricultural  community.  Fifty 
years  ago,  more  or  less,  the  first  settlers 
made  their  start.  A  good  many  early 
settlers  were  chiefly  interested  in  taking 
off  wood ;  they  cleared  a  few  acres,  they 
kept  a  cow  and  a  few  chickens.  Some- 
times the  homesteads  were  abandoned. 
But  today,  thanks  to  better  roads  and 
highways,  to  expanding  local  markets, 
there  are  brighter  days  ahead  for  our 
northern  farmers. 

They  need,  however,  all  the  help  they 
can  get — guidance  from  the  agricultural 
representatives,  assistance  in  land  clear- 
ing, sometimes  aid  in  securing  a  water 
supply.  Given  anything  approaching  a 
good  economic  climate,  they  will  share 
in  the  development  of  the  north  country 
and  its  resultant  prosperity. 

The  tourist  trade  is  big  business  in 
Ontario,  and  here  the  northwestern  part 
of  the  province  is  doing  very  well.  We 
rank  as  one  of  the  best  fishing  areas  in 
America;  muskellunge,  lake  trout,  pike, 
bass,  crappies  and  perch  are  available  in 
abundance,  not  to  mention  the  wily 
•speckled  trout. 


We  have  the  lakes,  the  rivers,  the 
forests,  the  scenery  and  the  wildlife  in 
abundance.  In  the  resort  business  we  need 
have  no  fear  of  any  rivals :  "You  name 
it,  we  have  it." 

I  think  I  should  add  a  word  about  our 
parks,  of  which  I  am  so  proud.  Our  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  done 
a  great  job  in  this  phase  of  the  work, 
and  he  has  chosen  a  great  civil  servant 
in  the  person  of  Mr.  Greenwood  as  his 
chief  commissioner  of  parks. 

Heretofore  subject  to  divided  juris- 
diction, the  parks  have  been  consolidated 
under  the  management  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

I  w^as  -much  interested  in  a  recent 
statement  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  to  the  effect  that  there  are 
now  122  provincial  parks,  45  of  them 
recently  taken  over  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  In  such  parks  as 
Algonquin  and  Quetico  we  have  great 
and  perpetual  reservoirs  of  forest  wealth 
and  wildlife.  It  is  good  to  note,  for 
example,  that  in  Algonquin,  and  I  pre- 
sume similar  parks,  the  practice  of 
granting  leases  for  cottages  or  commer- 
cial establishments  has  been  brought  to 
a  conclusion.  I  suppose  there  are  very 
few  pieces  of  Crown  property  in  Ontario 
not  subject  to  glances  from  envious  eyes 
whose  owners  desire  a  concession  for 
some  reason  or  another.  It  follows  that 
if  we  are  to  preserve  these  areas  in  all 
their  natural  beauty,  there  must  be 
drawn  a  hard-and-fast  line  with  a  nega- 
tive reply  to  all  who  would  seek 
encroachments. 

In  these  troubled  and  vastly  dangerous 
days  we  all  look  with  deep  sympathy  on 
the  plight  of  many  thousands  of  freedom- 
loving  people  from  Hungary  who,  in  the 
light  of  all  the  circumstances,  must  seek 
preservation  of  their  very  lives  and 
achievement  of  liberty  by  seeking  asylum 
on  a  foreign  soil.  Here  is  a  work  of 
common  humanity  where  partisanship 
has  no  place. 

I  should  like  to  compliment  the  hon. 
mem'ber  f  or  Bellwoods  ( Mr.  J.  Yaremko) 
for  the  service  he  undoubtedly  rendered 
to  many  distressed  people  on  his  recent 
mission    to    Austria,    where   temporary 
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asylum  was  eagerly  sought  and  freely 
given.  It  is  fortunate  also  that  Ontario 
House  was  re-opened  by  this  adminis- 
tration. The  Agent-General,  Major  J.  P. 
S.  Armstrong,  I  understand  likewise 
went  to  Austria  and  gave  most  valuable 
aid  in  the  emergency. 

I  am  sure  we  shall  listen  with  pleasure 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Bell  woods  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  W.  M.  Nickle)  as  they 
recount  their  commendable  efforts  in 
aiding  the  solution  of  a  grave  problem. 

It  certainly  made  the  tears  run  down 
my  cheeks  to  see  a  recent  picture  of  our 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment with  a  beautiful  little  Hungarian 
child  in  his  arms,  smiling  very  sweetly  at 
it,  certainly  a  picture  that  must  have 
wrung  the  hearts  of  those  of  us  here 
who  knew  the  terrible  tragedy  that  Hun- 
gary was  going  through.  I  congratulate 
him. 

I  urge  that  we  welcome  these  Hun- 
garian refugees.  Most  of  them  are  young, 
active,  willing,  and  anxious  to  partici- 
pate in  the  development  of  this  Dominion. 
Many  are  people  possessing  high  cul- 
tural and  technical  qualifications.  I  am 
sure  we  have  ample  room  and  oppor- 
tunity for  all  of  them. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  for  his  promptness  in 
dealing  with  this  refugee  problem.  His 
whole  course  of  action  demonstrates  his 
broad  humanity,  coupled  with  his  un- 
failing course  of  co-operation  with  other 
governments  in  the  interests  of  the  pub- 
lic welfare. 

It  will  be  a  pleasure  to  hear  from  the 
various  heads  of  the  departments,  as 
during  this  session  they  give  an  account 
of  their  stew^ardship.  Their  record  is  an 
impressive  one. 

Under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  W.  Griesinger)  that 
department  is  carrying  on  a  record 
programme  of  both  new  construction 
and  renovation.  I  have  already  men- 
tioned the  new  mental  hospitals  at  Port 
Arthur  and  at  North  Bay.  I  might 
also  mention  the  2,400-bed  hospital 
and  school,  completed  in  recent  years  at 


Smiths  Falls.  The  furnishing  of  suit- 
able housing  for  provincial  police 
officers  is  a  most  commendable  project. 
Educational  facilities  are  provided 
for  the  LI  million  pupils  in  our  schools, 
and  the  plans,  implemented  or  in  pro- 
gress, related  to  junior  universities,  to 
universities  in  general,  and  to  teachers' 
colleges  are  on  a  most  impressive  scale. 

Our  forest  industries  are  attaining  a 
permanent  basis.  Our  system  of  forest 
protection  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world.  Our  highways  administration  is 
not  only  building  huge  traffic  arteries 
as  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  and  the 
great  Windsor-Quebec  border  through- 
way,  but  it  is  also  building,  renovating 
and  improving  lesser  highways  on  a 
scale  never  before  approached.  Aid  to 
municipalities  for  the  local  road  and 
street  programmes  has  been  increased 
more  than  10-fold. 

In  an  atmosphere  of  increasing  ex- 
pectancy, the  patient  people  of  north- 
eastern Ontario  await  from  our  gov- 
ernment the  announcement  of  a  definite 
date  for  the  start  of  the  Fort  Frances- 
Atikokan  highway.  Recently  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  has  announced 
the  work  programme  on  the  ice  over 
Rainy  Lake  to  investigate  and  deter- 
mine the  most  desirable  location  for  the 
causeway  that  is  now  under  way. 

This  artery,  long  pledged  to  this  sec- 
tion of  our  great  northwest,  will  con- 
nect the  border  area  and  its  rich 
farmlands  with  the  fabulous  iron  ore 
country  of  Steep  Rock. 

But  it  will  do  more — infinitely  more. 
This  promised  roadway  will  open  to 
the  people  of  western  Canada  and  to 
the  United  States  midwest  access  to 
our  provincial  primeval  paradise  — 
Ouetico  Park. 

Whatever  its  cost,  the  highway  in 
the  years  to  come  will  prove  one  of  the 
soundest  investments  ever  made,  in 
cracking  open  for  development  a  great 
new  area  of  our  northwest  and  making 
our  last  unspoiled  wilderness  vacation- 
land  accessible  to  millions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  hear 
tremendous  applause  when  I  say  I  am 
coming   to   the   conclusion   of   my   re- 
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marks.  I  do  say  this,  that  I  firmly  be- 
lieve that  northwestern  Ontario  has  the 
greatest  endowment  of  relatively  un- 
tapped resources  of  any  area  in  the 
world.  And  with  the  completion  of  the 
St.  Lawrence  waterway,  the  Lakehead 
becomes  a  great  ocean  port  right  on 
our  doorstep. 

Natural  gas  will  solve  our  fuel  prob- 
lems. The  expansion  of  hydro  guaran- 
tees unfailing  power  at  rates  which  are 
economic  and  in  accordance  with  our 
purse. 

Our  danger  lies  in  the  direction  of 
Ottawa  —  an  unrealistic  view  there  as 
regards  our  provincial  and  municipal 
responsibilities;  responsibilities  we  must 
meet  or  our  whole  economic  progress 
is  halted.  I  would  like  the  hon.  members 
opposite  to  see  that  this  is  brought 
home  to  them  continually,  to  force 
them  to  give  a  better  break  to  this  won- 
derful province  of  which  they  are 
members  as  well  as  myself. 

MR.  NIXON :  C.  D.  Howe  will  look 
after  you  all  right. 

MR.  WARDROPE :  One  other  dan- 
ger is  that  of  becoming  an  American 
satellite.  Certainly  we  need  capital, 
from  the  United  States,  from  wherever 
we  can  get  it.  But  surely  we  should 
have  more  of  a  national  spirit  than 
is  in  evidence  at  Ottawa  today.  Surely 
we  do  not  need  to  follow  slavishly  the 
American  line.  Surely  there  is  faith  in 
the  Commonwealth. 

Let  our  government  at  Ottawa  stand 
on  its  feet.  And  without  getting  selfish 
about  it,  let  us  have  a  little  more  of  the 
spirit  of  Canada  for  the  Canadians. 
Whether  they  are  native  Canadians  or 
whether  they  have  come  to  us  from  other 
lands,  let's  get  on  with  the  job  of  truly 
making  Canada  a  nation,  not  merely  an 
adjunct  of  some  other  country. 

It  is  an  honour,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  me 
and  to  the  people  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  to  have  this  opportunity  of 
moving  the  adoption  of  the  Address  of 
His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
of  Ontario. 


To  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  I 
say  that  he  enjoys  the  utmost  confidence 
not  alone  of  this  House,  but  also  of  the 
people  of  Ontario,  for  the  leadership  he 
has  given  us  and  for  the  mighty  record 
of  solid  accomplishment  which  he  has 
compiled.  He  is  assisted  by  capable 
ministers  who  have  the  highest  ideals  of 
public  service.  Their  records  speak  for 
themselves. 

We  who  are  here  today  should  thank 
God  that  we  can  speak  without  fear.  We 
have  freedom  of  speech.  We  have  free- 
dom to  worship  as  we  please.  We  have 
freedom  to  vote.  We  have  freedom  from 
most  of  the  tragedies  which  inflict 
countries  where  the  light  of  freedom  has 
long  since  flickered  out,  where  liberty  is 
but  a  word,  and  where  organized  terror 
has  replaced  the  even  rule  of  law  and 
justice. 

Let  us  be  mindful  of  our  freedoms, 
for  freedom  once  lost  is  never  wholly 
regained. 

MR.  H.  LESLIE  ROWNTREE 
(York  West)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely 
appreciate  the  honour  conferred  upon 
me — and  upon  the  constituency  which 
entrusted  me  with  the  duty  of  serving 
its  people  in  this  assembly,  as  seconder 
of  the  motion  for  the  adoption  of  the 
address  of  His  Honour,  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  of  Ontario. 

It  is  a  pleasure  to  be  associated  on 
this  occasion  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur.  May  I  express  my  thanks 
to  him  for  his  kind  references  to  me. 

May  I,  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
record  my  very  sincere  appreciation  for 
the  warm  and  gracious  reception  which 
'has  been  accorded  me  by  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

My  colleague  from  the  north  has  given 
us  an  impressive  record  of  progress.  In 
particular,  he  has  given  us  a  vivid  and 
glowing  picture  of  development  in  a 
great  new  land  which  promises  a  bounti- 
ful future  to  its  people,  to  Ontario,  and 
indeed  to  this  Dominion. 

I  could  have  wished  that  happier 
circumstances  could  have  preceded  my 
election  as  a  member  of  this  House.  The 
hon.    member    for    Port    Arthur    has 
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already  paid  a  gracious  and  deserved 
tribute  to  my  predecessor,  the  late  Elmer 
Brandon,  O.C.  The  members  of  this 
asseml)ly  knew  him  as  an  able  and  con- 
scientious colleague,  with  the  highest 
ideals  of  pul)lic  service,  coupled  with 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  both  provincial 
and  municipal  affairs. 

It  was  my  privilege  to  know  him  as  a 
friend  and  neighbour.  He  was  a  graduate 
of  the  municipal  field.  He  gave  long 
service  on  the  municipal  council  of 
Swansea,  serving  for  6  years  as  reeve. 
He  served  as  warden  of  York  county 
with  its  huge  population  and  vast  muni- 
cipal pro1)lems.  He  was  a  vice-president 
of  the  Ontario  Mayors'  and  Reeves' 
Association. 

Throughout  his  all  too  brief  life. 
Elmer  Brandon  gave  of  his  energy  and 
al)ility  to  every  good  community  cause. 
Had  he  survived  I  am  sure  he  would 
have  gone  very  far  in  the  public  life  of 
this  province  and  of  this  nation.  His 
death  leaves  a  gap  in  our  community  and 
in  the  ranks  of  this  assembly. 

I  am  sure  I  echo  the  sentiments  of 
every  member  of  this  House  in  extend- 
ing our  very  deep  sympathy  to  his 
widow  and  the  members  of  the  family. 
Their  loss  is  a  grievous  one  which  can 
only  be  alleviated  by  the  healing  hand 
of  time. 

It  is  a  privilege  to  be  associated  wnth 
the  hon.  member  from  Port  Arthur  in 
expressing,  on  behalf  of  this  assembly, 
our  loyalty  and  affection  for  her 
Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  II.  I  do  not 
need  to  enlarge  on  the  subject  of  the 
stormy  times  through  which  the  Com- 
monwealth is  now  passing. 

The  retirement  of  Prime  Minister 
Sir  Anthony  Eden  from  his  high  office 
and  from  the  public  life  of  Britain  is  a 
tragedy  to  be  viewed  with  regret.  His- 
tory will  bring  into  proper  perspective 
his  accomplishments,  and  the  importance 
and  magnitude  of  the  decisions  which 
faced  him.  It  will  likewise  do  justice  to 
the  devoted  service  he  gave  to  Queen 
.and  country  in  war  and  in  j^eace. 
Whether  we  agree  or  disagree  with  his 
policies    and    administration    of    recent 


months,  we  can  recognize  the  greatness 
of  his  effort  and  his  devotion  to  his 
country.  We  join  in  wishing  him  a 
speedy  restoration  to  health  and 
strength. 

Britain's  history  teaches  us  that  the 
hour  always  produces  the  man.  Her 
Majesty's  new  chief  of  state,  the  hon. 
Harold  Macmillan,  brings  to  his  post 
strength,  determination,  and  wealth  of 
both  political  and  business  experience. 
May  he  succeed  in  steering  the  ship  of 
state  safely  through  the  troubled  waters 
of  modern  international  affairs,  and  may 
he  succeed  in  rel^uilding  the  strength, 
the  wealth,  the  prosperity  of  Britain, 
the  traditional  bulwark  of  freedom  and 
democracy. 

I  have  listened  with  interest  and  with 
sorrow  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  respecting  the 
recent  passing  of  the  former  member  for 
Middlesex  North. 

It  is  to  me  a  matter  of  real  regret  that 
I  had  not  had  the  privilege  of  acquaint- 
ance with  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  L. 
Patrick.  In  the  last  day  or  two,  however, 
I  have  heard  many  expressions  of  the 
esteem  in  which  he  was  held  in  this 
House.  He  had  served  as  Deputy 
Speaker  and  as  chairman  of  the  Com- 
mittee of  the  W^hole  House.  He  had  also 
served  on  numerous  important  commit- 
tees. He  was,  I  am  sure,  a  faithful  and 
industrious  member  of  this  assembly. 
His  name  also  was  well-known  in  the 
agricultural  community  as  one  of  On- 
tario's foremost  farmers  and  stock 
breeders.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  join  with  me  in  an  ex- 
pression of  deep  sympathy  to  his  widow 
and  to  the  members  of  the  family. 

I  should  like  to  associate  myself  with 
my  colleague  from  Port  Arthur  in 
respect  of  his  kind  remarks  directed  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  to  various 
members  of  the  administration  who  have 
demonstrated  their  ability  in  various 
departments  and  who  have  latterly  been 
transferred  to  other  posts. 

I  know  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  W.  A.  Goodfellow) 
has  rendered  sterling  service  as  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  and  also  as  Minister 
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of  Municipal  Affairs.  I  am  sure  that  he 
will  enhance  an  already  fine  record  in  a 
department  which  is  of  vast  importance 
to  our  great  agricultural  community.  As 
I  understand  it,  he  entered  the  municipal 
field  by  way  of  elective  office  as  soon  as 
he  was  old  enough  to  vote,  and  in  one 
capacity  or  another,  he  has  ever  since 
continued  to  render  public  service.  It  is 
to  be  hoped  that  his  example  will  be 
widely  followed  by  the  youth  of  this 
province. 

Similarly,  it  is  a  pleasure  to  extend 
my  good  wishes  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  ( Mr.  W.  K.  Warren- 
der).  I  have  a  w^arm  feeling  for  the  hon. 
Minister,  for  he,  like  many  of  us, 
acquired  his  legal  education  through 
personal  effort  alone.  In  his  home  city  of 
Hamilton  he  served  a  sound  apprentice- 
ship in  the  municipal  field ;  he  gained 
experience  here  as  a  private  member,  as 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  again  as  vice-chairman  of  The 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario.  I  am  sure  his  native  ability 
along  with  his  broad  training  and  ex- 
perience will  guarantee  his  success  in  the 
portfolio  he  now  occupies. 

My  good  wnshes  and  congratulations 
also  go  to  the  hon.  member  for  Hamil- 
ton-VVentworth  (Mr.  R.  Connell).  He 
also  is  the  possessor  of  a  sound,  muni- 
cipal background,  having  served,  as  has 
already  been  remarked,  as  councillor, 
deputy-reeve  and  finally  reeve  of  his 
native  township,  later  becoming  w^arden 
of  Wentworth  county.  His  record  in  the 
field  of  agriculture  and  again  in  the 
municipal  arena  guarantees  his  success 
in  his  new  career  as  a  member  of  the 
administration  and  as  vice-chairman  of 
the  Hydro  enterprise. 

I  look  forward  with  interest  and  with 
pleasure  to  the  opportunity  of  enlarging 
my  acquaintance  among  the  members  of 
the  Ontario  civil  service.  These  are  the 
people  to  whom  we  must  bnng  the 
troubles  and  the  requests  of  our  con- 
stituents. A  good  many  of  our  people 
very  properly  turn  to  their  elected  rep- 
resentatives with  their  problems  arising 
within  the  realm  of  government,  and  it  is 
not  alone   to  the   ministers   but   to   the 


officials  and  employees  to  whom  we  must 
turn  in  seeking  solution. 

Already  I  have  received  unvarying 
courtesy  and  expert  advice  and  help 
from  many  of  the  men  and  women  in 
the  various  departments  of  government. 
I  am  sure  that  it  is  the  continuing  aim 
of  this  government  to  provide  them  with 
salaries  and  working  conditions  con- 
ducive to  the  maintenance  of  the  high 
standards  of  service  which  they  render. 

It  is  gratifying  to  the  men  and  women 
in  provincial  employ,  likewise  to  our 
citizens  in  general,  to  know  that  our  civil 
servants  have  been  removed  from  the 
threat  of  the  outmoded  spoils  system. 
This  is  to  the  credit  of  this  administra- 
tion— the  abolition  of  a  vicious  system, 
never,  I  am  sure,  to  return. 

I  should  like  here  to  say  a  word  about 
one  provincial  institution  of  w^hich  we  of 
York  West  have  every  reason  to  be 
proud.  I  refer  to  the  Ontario  hospital  at 
New  Toronto  w^here  some  1,600  patients 
receive  expert  treatment  and  the  best  of 
care.  The  superintendent  and  his  very 
capable  staff  enjoy  the  well-deserved 
reputation  of  operating  one  of  the  most 
efficient  institutions  of  its  type  not  only 
in  Ontario  but  in  all  America.  The 
beautifully  kept  grounds  with  their 
summer-time  wealth  of  bloom,  and  the 
huge  and  productive  gardens,  along  with 
the  completely  renovated  and  adequately 
maintained  buildings,  bespeak  the  high 
quality  of  management. 

This  hospital  has  long  served  the 
needs  of  northern  Ontario.  However,  the 
new  mental  hospitals  at  Port  Arthur 
and  North  Bay  will  for  the  future  serve 
the  northern  part  of  the  province,  so 
that  the  facilities  of  the  New  Toronto 
hospital  will  be  available  to  serve  the 
Metropolitan  area  and  the  surrounding 
district. 

My  understanding  is  that  the  long- 
range  campaign  of  renovation  and  re- 
building at  the  New  Toronto  hospital 
will  shortly  be  completed  by  the  con- 
struction of  a  new  and  thoroughly 
modern  kitchen,  something  long  needed. 
This  facility,  I  am  sure,  is  something 
which  will  be  a  vast  improvement,  both 
for  patients  and  staff. 
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I  am  glad  that  we  have  the  co-opera- 
tion of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Public 
Works  (Mr.  W.  Griesinger)  in  getting 
ahead  with  this  project.  It  is  also 
gratifying  to  know  that  on  the  western 
extremity  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
grounds  a  site  has  been  surveyed  for 
the  construction  of  a  new  teachers' 
college.  I  presume  this  will  be  similar 
to  the  teachers'  college  recently  opened 
in  eastern  Toronto.  Coupled  with  the 
construction  of  similar  colleges  at 
Hamilton  and  at  London,  these  pro- 
jects should  be  of  great  aid  in  attract- 
ing and  training  young  men  and  women 
for  the  teaching  profession.  I  am  sure 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
(Mr.  W.  J.  Dunlop)  and  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  deserve  our 
hearty  commendation  for  these  notable 
additions  to  our  educational  establish- 
ment. 

Out  at  Mimico  we  have  another 
long-established  and  perhaps  not  too 
well-known  government  institution,  the 
Ontario  Brick  and  Tile  Plant,  which  is 
actually  a  thoroughly  modern  reforma- 
tory. It  has  for  many  years  supplied 
most  of  the  brick  and  the  floor  and 
wall  tile  used  in  construction  of  On- 
tario government  buildings. 

It  is  admitted  that  prisoners  must 
not  be  kept  in  idleness.  Reasonable 
occupation  is  an  important  factor  work- 
ing toward  reform.  If  it  does  nothing 
else  it  helps  inculcate  the  work  habit 
to  which  so  many  inmates  are  stran- 
gers as  they  pursue  their  normal  careers. 
At  the  Mimico  institution  they  are  use- 
fully employed  making  products  which 
are  used  exclusively  in  government 
construction.  They  also  contribute  to 
their  support  through  farm  and  garden 
operations  carried  on  on  an  extensive 
scale. 

It  is  also  worthy  of  commendation 
that  special  units  are  maintained  for 
the  care,  treatment  and  reclamation  of 
drug  addicts  and  of  alcoholics.  The 
results  are  well  worthwhile,  and  I  am 
sure  we  shall  await  with  interest  the 
report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Reform 
Institutions  (Mr.  J.  W.  Foote)  as  to 
the   developments   and   very   many   im- 


provements which  he  has  inaugurated 
at  the  Mimico  institution  and  elsewhere. 

I  should  also  add  that  we  shall  look 
forward  to  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  as  to  the  new  maximum 
security  reformatory,  soon  to  be 
opened  at  Millbrook.  Among  the  law- 
breaking  fraternity  is  an  element  with- 
out desire,  perhaps  without  the  ability, 
to  reform.  Possibly  the  existence  of  a 
stern  type  of  prison  such  as  Millbrook 
will  give  these  people  pause  to  think, 
or  possibly  some  of  them  will  conclude 
that  Ontario  has  become  an  undesirable 
place  in  which  to  continue  their  depre- 
dations against  society. 

In  listening  to  the  speech  of  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor,  I 
was  greatly  impressed  by  his  remarks 
relating  to  the  astonishing  growth  of 
this  province.  It  is  possible  for  some 
of  us  to  recall  the  days  when  the 
population  of  all  Canada  was  only  8 
million  or  thereabouts.  Today  our 
nation  consists  of  more  than  16  million 
people,  and  more  than  5  million  — 
almost  one-third  —  reside  within  our 
provincial  borders. 

During  the  last  15  years  Ontario  has 
added  to  its  population  a  number 
equivalent  to  the  present  combined 
populations  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
and  the  city  of  Hamilton. 

Our  working  force  has  expanded  by 
more  than  one-third  in  the  same  period. 

Ontario  produces  more  goods  and 
services  than  did  the  whole  of  Canada 
before  World  War  II. 

Our  output  of  primary  iron  and 
steel,  motor  vehicles,  electric  power, 
and  dwelling  units  has  trebled.  The 
output  of  our  pulp  and  paper  industry 
has  more  than  doubled,  while  the 
growth  of  our  mining  industry,  par- 
ticularly as  to  base  metals,  is  nothing 
short  of  spectacular. 

Agriculture,  with  a  fifth  fewer  farm- 
ers and  a  fourth  smaller  labour  force, 
has  increased  its  output  by  30  per  cent. 

While  birth  rates  have  reached  the 
highest  level  in  our  history,  immigra- 
tion adds  its  quota,  for  more  than  50 
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per  cent,  of  immigrants  entering  Canada 
choose  to  settle  in  Ontario. 

i  In  the  last  15  years  more  than  $21 
billion  has  been  spent  in  expanding 
and  modernizing  Ontario  industry. 
Last  year  saw  the  investment  of  about 
$3  billion  in  the  expansion  of  Ontario 
factories,  in  providing  utilities,  housing 
units,  engineering  projects,  highways, 
municipal  roads  and  other  public 
projects. 

Personal  incomes  of  our  citizens  rose 
about  4-fold  between  1939  and  1955, 
and  consumer  purchases  suggest  a  65 
per  cent,  betterment  in  living  standards 
since  just  before  World  War  II. 

Between  1945  and  the  present  time, 
hydro  generating  capacity  increased  by 
3.5  million  horsepower. 

These,  and  very  many  other  factors 
I  might  mention,  indicate  the  appeal 
inherent  in  the  wealth  of  our  resources. 
They  demonstrate  the  skill,  the  thrift, 
the  energy  and  the  determination  of  our 
people.  They  mark  Ontario  as  one  of  the 
world's  great  industrial  centres.  And 
finally,  they  are  developments  which 
coincide  with  the  type  of  government 
we  have  in  this  province  today. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
stressed — as  was  pointed  out  in  the 
address  of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor,  the  provision  of  facilities : 
schools  and  universities,  water  and 
sewage  systems,  roads,  streets,  highways, 
electric  power,  hospitals,  reform  institu- 
tions— all  these  facilities  and  others  must 
be  provided  at  the  provincial  level,  at 
the  municipal  level,  or  at  the  provincial- 
municipal  level.  They  must  be  provided 
'or  our  development  is  halted,  or 
strangled. 

There  are  3  phases  related  to  the 
supplying  of  these  vital  services.  First  is 
what  might  be  termed  the  natural  or 
normal  demand.  Second  is  the  backlog 
occasioned  by  World  War  II.  Third  are 
the  demands  arising  from  our  pheno- 
menal growth,  demanding  a  capital  in- 
vestment larger  than  anything  ever 
before  contemplated. 

Hydro,  as  was  intimated  in  the  address 
of  His  Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
has  made  capital  investments  in  excess 


of  $1.25  billion,  tripling  its  1946  power 
resources. 

Motor  vehicle  registrations  now  total 
1.7  million,  thus  adding  enormously  to 
the  demand  for  new  roads,  streets  and 
highways. 

In  the  past  12  years  the  province  has 
paid  out  more  than  $1.25  billion  in 
municipal  grants.  About  half  of  that 
has  been  devoted  to  education. 

The  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Wardrope)  has  spoken  about  the 
expansion  of  mental  hospital  accommo- 
dation. The  same  expansion  is  being 
provided  as  to  general  hospitals.  Some 
24,000  beds  have  been  or  are  being  added 
in  this  field.  In  short,  the  sums  required 
to  keep  our  provincial-municipal  estab- 
lishment up  to  any  reasonable  standard 
are  nothing  short  of  monumental.  This 
fact  is  obvious  to  anyone  who  gives  any 
thought  to  public  affairs — save  and  ex- 
cept the  members  of  the  government  of 
Canada. 

It  was  nothing  short  of  shocking  to 
read  in  the  papers  a  few  days  ago  that 
the  government  of  this  Dominion  is 
spending  today  at  a  rate  greater  than  in 
the  days  of  World  War  II.  Just  as 
shocking  is  the  fact  that  about  80  cents 
of  the  Ontario  tax  dollar  goes  to  Ottawa, 
leaving  20  cents  for  the  province  and 
the  municipalities. 

Ottawa's  treasury  is  filled  to  over- 
flowing. It  has  a  surplus  likely  enough 
of  $300  million  to  $400  million.  As  was 
remarked  by  His  Honour,  it  finances 
both  capital  and  ordinary  expenditures 
out  of  current  revenue,  but  it  also  pro- 
vides debt  reductions.  As  was  stated  in 
His  Honour's  address,  and  I  quote, 
"Debt  retirement  is  sound  and  desirable, 
but  declining  federal  debt  and  rising 
provincial  and  municipal  debt  is  a  para- 
'dox  which  cannot  be  accepted  with 
equanimity." 

Not  only  this,  but  there  is  the  further 
aggravation  of  raised  interest  rates  along 
with  credit  restrictions.  These  latter, 
like  the  rain,  fall  on  the  just  and  the 
unjust.  Ottawa  practice  demands  curtail- 
ment of  individual  spending.  It  never 
occurs  to  Ottawa  that  the  example 
should  start  at  home. 
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The  building  trades  are  probably  the 
primary  victims  of  current  Ottawa  prac- 
tices. Not  only  are  the  credit  restrictions 
going  to  be  a  most  serious  deterrent  to 
home  building,  but  small  builders  every- 
where are  being  forced  to  the  wall,  and 
with  them  their  suppliers  and  other  allied 
industries  are  similarly  affected  in  a 
negative  way.  Surely  some  reconsidera- 
tion and  revision  of  Dominion  policy  in 
this  field  is  elementary. 

As  stated  in  the  address  by  His 
Honour,  the  federal-provincial  fiscal 
arrangements,  as  they  stand,  fall  far 
short  of  an  equitable  solution  where 
Ontario  is  concerned.  And  please 
remember  that  about  one-half  of  all  of 
Ottawa's  enormous  revenues  come  from 
the  taxpayers  of  this  province  of 
Ontario. 

This  province,  let  me  say,  is  getting  a 
very  bad  deal  from  Ottawa ;  it  is  receiv- 
ing shabby  treatment ;  it  has  been  milked 
for  years  by  an  arrogant  Ottawa  bureau- 
cracy, acting  almost  without  regard  for 
citizens  resident  in  this  province.  And 
this,  I  suggest,  is  something  the  people 
of  Ontario  should  remember  when  next 
they  have  the  opportunity  of  passing  on 
Ottawa's  stewardship. 

Considering  all  the  tax  revenues  of 
this  nation  —  federal,  provincial  and 
municipal — the  question  arises  as  to 
whether  there  is  sufficient  revenue  avail- 
able to  meet  the  needs  of  the  various 
governments.  I  suggest  that  there  are 
ample  revenues.  The  trouble  lies  in 
unfair  distribution  as  I  have  already 
mentioned.  In  a  word,  Ottawa  must  be 
persuaded  or  forced  to  disgorge.  Perhaps 
this  is  the  most  important  single  issue 
before  the  people  today. 

This  administration  in  a  good  many 
years  of  office  has  tried  to  hold  the  tax 
line.  We  have  avoided  a  provincial  sales 
tax.  Many  provinces  have  such  a  tax. 
We  have  no  municipal  sales  tax,  but 
such  a  tax  exists  in  a  number  of  prov- 
inces. We  have  avoided  nuisance  taxes. 
Numerous  provinces  have  them. 

Now,  as  has  been  intimated  we  are 
being  forced  to  locate  new  or  increased 
sources   of  revenue — ^to   meet  our   pro- 


vincial obligations — and  to  give  the 
added  aid  which  is  required  by  the  muni- 
cipalities. Nonetheless,  it  is  important  to 
remember  that  we  are  not  free  agents 
in  these  matters.  Our  tax  troubles,  our 
revenue  shortages,  lie  squarely  on 
Ottawa's  doorstep,  something  to  be  re- 
membered by  the  members  of  this  House 
and  by  the  5  million  and  more  people  of 
this  province. 

I  am  sure  that  every  member  of  this 
assembly  will  await  with  greatest  interest 
the  details  of  the  plan  for  hospital  care 
insurance  which  has  been  submitted  by 
this  administration  to  the  government 
of  Canada. 

It  will  be  recalled  that  federal  pro- 
posals in  this  field  were  designed  to 
exclude  people  suffering  from  mental 
illness,  and  also  tubercular  patients  in 
sanatoria.  Why  there  should  be  a  line 
drawn  between  physical  and  mental  ill- 
ness, and  why  there  should  be  discrim- 
ination as  between  the  person  suffering- 
from  tuberculosis  and  the  person  suffer- 
ing from  any  other  physical  ailment,  is 
something  only  an  Ottawa  bureaucrat 
would  attempt  to  explain.  There  are 
some  22,000  people  in  the  mental  hos- 
pitals of  Ontario,  and  they  are  just  as 
truly  disabled,  temporarily  or  perman- 
ently, as  the  patients  in  the  general 
hospitals.  The  same  is  true  of  tubercular 
patients.  Why,  therefore,  the  discrimina- 
tion? 

There  are,  of  course,  certain  elemen- 
tary precautions  to  be  observed  in 
relation  to  any  plan  of  hospital  care 
insurance.  Care  must  be  taken  to  prevent 
overloading  of  hospitals,  with  their 
costly  buildings,  equipment  and  staffs, 
with  patients  who  can  be  just  as  well 
cared  for  in  the  home.  W^e  simply  cannot 
afford  to  have  our  available  hospital 
facilities  overburdened  with  people  who 
can  just  as  well  be  cared  for  elsewhere. 

Then  there  is  the  question  of  cost. 
There  are  certain  offsets  here,  of  course, 
including  membership  in  the  Blue  Cross 
or  similar  plans ;  the  grants  paid,  pro- 
vincially  and  municipally  for  the  care  of 
indigent  patients;  and,  of  course,  the 
regular  fees  paid  by  private  patients.  But 
even    assuming    that    the    plan    is    con- 
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tributory,  there  are  bound  to  be  heavy 
financial  readjustments. 

It  is  elementary  that  in  connection 
with  whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted  we 
must  avoid  the  creation  of  a  cumbersome 
and  costly  bureaucracy.  And  we  must 
count  the  costs. 

For  example,  after  World  War  II 
Great  Britain  rushed  into  a  programme 
of  wholesale  socialization,  some  of  it 
socialization  for  the  sake  of  socializing, 
rather  than  for  some  more  cogent  reason. 
One  of  the  experiments  was  a  gigantic 
scheme  of  state  medicine  and  hospitaliza- 
tion, which  programme  has  of  necessity 
become  subject  to  substantial  modifica- 
tion. 

There  have  been  very  many  reports 
that  the  doctors  are  not  happy  with  the 
plan,  some  of  the  patients  are  objecting 
to  lineups  at  the  doctors'  offices,  and  then 
there  is  the  cost  item. 

What  I  should  like  to  say  is,  there- 
fore, let  us  cut  our  coat  according  to 
our  cloth.  The  most  vociferous  pro- 
ponents of  plans  for  state  assistance 
usually  make  no  suggestion  as  to  the 
source  of  the  funds  to  support  such 
plans,  nor  do  they  consider  such  plans 
in  the  light  of  their  impact  on  taxation. 
These  factors  our  governments  must  take 
under  the  most  serious  consideration, 
otherwise  our  last  state  may  be  worse 
than  our  first. 

I  am  confident  that  we  have  a  generous 
measure  of  support  from  our  people  in 
this  matter.  I  am  sure  no  subject  has 
received  more  thorough  and  painstaking 
consideration  at  the  hands  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  government. 
And  I  am  equally  sure  that  the  plans 
they  have  submitted  to  the  federal 
government  will  stand  the  light  of  study 
and  examination. 

We  are  living  in  an  age  of  vast 
changes.  Humanitarian  laws  protect  our 
workers  to  a  degree  never  even  con- 
ceived a  few  decades  ago.  Child  labour, 
a  vicious  factor  of  an  era  not  so  long 
vanished,  is  a  thing  of  the  past.  In  in- 
creasing degree  the  organized  care  of  the 
state  has  been  extended  to  those  unable 
to  care  for  themselves. 


For  many  decades  hospitalization  has 
been  available  in  this  province  at 
provincial-municipal  cost  for  those  un- 
able to  pay  their  own  way.  Now  we  are 
going  farther.  I  have  not  the  details,  but 
when  these  are  unfolded,  I  am  sure  we 
shall  have  before  us  a  sound,  workable 
plan  of  hospital  care  insurance  which 
will  mark  a  new  era  in  this  field. 

Here  I  should  like  to  interject  a  word 
on  behalf  of  a  certain  type  of  child  for 
which  I  suggest  there  is  no  adequate 
provision  at  this  time.  At  Orillia  and  at 
Smiths  Falls  we  have  two  institutions 
for  the  care  and  training  of  the  mentally 
defective.  For  many  years  there  has  been 
a  demand  for  accommodation  to  the 
point  where  the  tendency  has  been  to 
select  only  emergent  cases  for  admission. 
The  erection  of  another  new  hospital  for 
southwestern  Ontario,  now  in  the  pro- 
jected stage,  will  ease  the  situation. 

However,  there  is  the  peculiar  case  of 
the  child  scarcely  in  need  of  the  care 
and  training  extended  in  the  Ontario 
hospital  and  school  as  at  Orillia  or 
Smiths  Falls,  and  yet  who  consistently 
falls  behind  his  fellow  pupils  in  the 
ordinary  public  school.  Special  classes 
are  provided  for  these  children  in 
Toronto  and  in  other  large  centres,  but 
this  feature  is  not  and  obviously  cannot 
be  provided  on  an  all-over  basis. 

Would  it  not  be  well  worthwhile  to 
provide  an  in-between  type  of  residential 
school  to  take  care  of  the  education  of 
this  type  of  child  ?  It  is  a  thought  I  com- 
mend for  the  earnest  consideration  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Phillips). 

The  district  which  I  have  the  honour 
to  represent,  and  indeed  this  whole 
Metropolitan  area,  has  before  it  a 
fairly  serious  conservation  problem.  I 
refer  particularly  to  the  Humber  and 
the  Don  watersheds.  The  lessons  of 
Hurricane  Hazel  are  still  before  us  in 
poignant  form,  but  flooding  is  only  one 
angle  of  a  complex  problem. 

The  Humber  and  the  Don  in  their 
natural  state  were  undoubtedly  streams 
of  considerable  size  and  of  natural 
beauty.  Their  clear  and  unpolluted 
waters,     teeming     with     fish,     flowed 
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serenely  to  Lake  Ontario,  and  flooding 
was  controlled  by  the  swamp  areas  and 
the  forest  growth  on  their  banks.  To- 
day, what  are  they?  They  are  basically 
small  open  sewers — a  low  water  supply 
in  summer  —  a  flood  of  greater  or  less 
degree  in  spring  and  fall. 

While  conservation  authorities  cover 
the  respective  areas  it  is  obvious  that 
their  work  requires  more  speed  than 
is  evidenced  to  date.  Included  in  the 
conservation  areas  are  a  number  of 
townships  which  are  in  large  degree 
what  are  loosely  termed  dormitory 
suburbs  of  the  central  Metro  area. 
Assessment  is  out  of  balance.  Very 
many  of  the  home-owners  are  young 
people,  struggling  to  meet  mortgage 
payments  and  generally  to  get  a  start 
in  life. 

Now  the  Don  and  Humber  valleys 
are  factors  in  an  area  which  contains 
one-fourth  of  Ontario's  population. 
These  valleys  are  important  to  indus- 
try; they  will  figure  in  our  parks  and 
green-belt  system;  they  will  be  of  vast 
importance  to  future  generations.  I 
think,  therefore,  that  the  conservation 
measures  which  we  must  have,  should 
be  financed  in  the  main  by  our  senior 
governments.  Perhaps  the  federal  and 
provincial  contributions  could  be 
stepped  up  with  Metro  looking  after 
the  balance. 

The  plans  here,  to  be  eflFective,  must 
be  long-range  plans.  They  must  be, 
may  I  say,  on  the  grand  scale.  The 
banks  of  the  streams  should  be  boule- 
varded.  They  should  be  turned  into 
park  land,  into  places  of  beauty,  not 
as  they  are  today,  covered  with  weeds, 
scrub  willow  and  underbrush. 

Most  of  us  have  seen  what  can  be 
done  —  the  driveways  around  Ottawa 
—  the  beautiful  development  of  the 
Charles  River  at  Cambridge,  a  Boston 
suburb.  The  kind  of  development  I 
have  in  mind  is  in  evidence  in  scores 
of  cities  and  towns,  in  the  United 
States,  in  Britain  and  in  Europe. 

Here,  I  also  suggest,  speed  is  of  the 
essence.  Let  us  get  on  with  this  job. 
I  am  sure  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning  and    Development    (Mr.    Nickle) 


will  agree  with  me  as  to  this  subject.  I 
am  sure  he  will  supply  the  planning, 
the  technical  assistance  and  probably  a 
little  more  in  the  way  of  money  for  a 
project  which  will  be  a  great  monu- 
ment, a  real  landmark,  in  the  fine 
record  of  this  administration. 

Having  mentioned  The  Department 
of  Planning  and  Development,  I  think 
I  cannot  do  less  than  compliment  the 
hon.  Minister  on  some  very  fine  accom- 
plishments. His  department  is  guiding 
and  aiding  in  various  ways  19  conser- 
vation authorities,  which  include  287 
municipalities  and  cover  12,021  square 
miles. 

A  new  Planning  Act  aids  the  prov- 
ince and  the  municipalities  in  a  field 
of  vast  importance.  To  give  an  example 
or  two,  I  might  mention  the  new  town- 
sites  at  Manitouwadge  and  at  Elliott 
Lake  near  Blind  River.  How  much 
better  to  plan  these  and  like  mining 
communities  in  advance.  Right  here  in 
Toronto  I  suppose  it  has  been  found 
necessary  to  tear  down  scores,  yes, 
hundreds  of  buildings  worth  many 
millons  of  dollars  to  make  way  for 
street  and  other  improvements.  The 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan)  I  am  sure  would  find  his  diffi- 
culties much  less  today  if  highway 
routes  could  have  been  planned  20  or 
30  years  ago. 

Another  task,  on  the  completion  of 
which  the  hon  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  deserves  congratulation,  is 
the  standardization  of  threads  on  fire 
hose  and  hydrants  all  across  Ontario. 
I  do  not  need  to  enlarge  on  the  bene- 
fits  of   this  large  project. 

The  re-opening  of  Ontario  House  in 
London,  England,  closed  in  one  of  the 
tantrums  which  seemed  to  mark  the 
course  of  a  former  government,  has 
brought  scores  of  British  industries  to 
Ontario.  It  is  helping  to  attract  British 
immigration  to  Ontario,  and  I  under- 
stand the  agent-general  gave  a  most 
valuable  helping  hand  in  aiding  the 
movement  of  Hungarian  refugees. 

I  think  in  due  course  we  shall  be  in- 
terested in  the  statements  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
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as  to  the  opening  of  branch  offices  in 
New  York  and  also  in  Chicago.  It 
seems  to  me  that  United  States  industry 
is  bound  to  be  attracted  more 
and  more  to  Canada,  and  whatever  our 
views  on  the  influx  of  American  capi- 
tal, I  think  it  advantageous  that  we 
should  be  competently  represented  in 
these  two  great  United  States  capitals 
of  industry,  commerce  and  finance. 

On  the  subject  of  education,  I  shall 
speak  most  briefly.  The  task  of  pro- 
viding teachers  and  school  accommoda- 
tion for  the  1.1  million  pupils  in  our 
schools  is  a  monumental  one,  imposing 
grave  strains  on  both  the  provincial 
and  the  municipal  economy.  Each  year, 
so  it  appears,  we  shall  have  to  provide 
new  accommodation  for  another  70,000 
pupils.  This  we  can,  and  must  accom- 
plish. 

To  attract  young  men  and  women 
into  the  profession,  salaries  and  working 
conditions  must  be  maintained  at  attrac- 
tive levels.  Certainly  salaries  are  far 
more  realistic  than  they  ever  were 
before,  and  certainly  our  new  school 
buildings  are  something  of  which  we 
can  be  proud. 

There  are,  however,  areas  where  there 
are  very  definite  limitations  of  finance, 
and  I  wonder  whether  it  would  not  be 
possible  to  set  up  some  sort  of  central 
financial  pool  under  provincial  auspices 
as  an  equalization  fund  to  correct  in 
great  measure  whatever  anomalies  may 
exist.  The  thought  I  leave  with  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  for  whom  all  of 
us  have  a  very  real  affection  and  respect. 

I  look  forward  to  a  report  of  progress 
looking  to  the  establishment  of  junior 
universities.  One  of  the  gaps  in  our 
educational  system  has  been  the  lack  of 
intermediate  institutions  between  the 
high  schools  and  collegiates  on  the  one 
hand  and  the  universities  on  the  other. 
The  need  of  such  institutions  has  been 
amply  demonstrated  by  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  Ryerson  Institute,  now  in 
a  fair  way  to  occupy  new,  modern  and 
adequate  quarters.  Here  have  been 
trained  many  hundreds  of  young  men 
and  women  who  wanted  more  than  high 


school  training,  but  who  for  one  or 
another  reason,  could  not  embark  on  a 
university  course. 

I  should  like  to  tender  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  my  warmest  con- 
gratulations while  at  the  same  time 
tendering  my  deepest  sympathy.  I  con- 
gratulate him  on  the  magnitude  of  the 
task  being  accomplished  by  his  depart- 
ment. He  has  my  sympathy  in  respect 
of  the  enormous  demands  which  he 
faces,  the  pressures  of  his  office,  and  the 
stupidity,  the  blindness,  the  "mulishness" 
of  the  federal  administration  in  refusing 
to  recognize  that  arterial  highway  con- 
struction has  federal  implications  and  is 
vital  to  the  national  expansion.  As  my 
colleague,  the  hon.  member  for  Port 
Arthur  has  remarked,  the  federal  gov- 
ernment of  the  United  States  has 
devoted  $36  billion  to  the  construction 
and  rehabilitation  of  a  40,000-mile  net- 
work of  national,  inter-state  highways. 
Here,  the  federal  government  gives  some 
grudging  aid  to  the  Trans-Canada,  but 
that  is  the  limit  of  their  vision. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  the  govern- 
ment of  the  United  States  takes  cog- 
nizance of  matters  of  primary  local 
concern,  but  yet  which  are  vital  to  the 
development  of  the  nation  as  a  whole. 
Especially  does  it  assist  the  various 
states  in  matters  of  highway  construction 
and  also  as  to  education.  I  suggest  that 
Ottawa  might  well  study  the  American 
example. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  on  progress  made 
on  the  Windsor-Quebec  border  highway. 
Sections  around  Windsor,  London, 
Ingersoll,  Woodstock  and  again  near 
Cornwall  are  already  in  use  or  about  to 
be  opened.  The  Toronto  interceptor  road 
has  already  proved  its  vast  utility,  while 
east  of  Toronto,  highway  No.  401  makes 
travel  a  pleasure.  I  understand  that  the 
Newcastle-Port  Hope  sector  of  this  high- 
way is  shortly  to  come  into  being. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  the  completion 
of  the  Trans-Canada  will  be  of  immense 
value  in  further  developing  the  wealth 
of  northern  Ontario.  It  will  certainly 
give  marked  impetus  to  the  tourist 
business.  I  suggest  that  it  will  do  much 
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to  encourage  a  freer  interchange  of 
traffic,  people,  ideas  and  commerce  as 
between  Ontario  and  western  Canada. 

The  BurHngton  Skyway,  one  of  the 
great  engineering  works  of  the  continent, 
will  be  open  next  year,  thus  eliminating 
Canada's  worst  traffic  bottleneck. 

The  next  bottleneck  to  tackle  is  the 
crossing  of  the  Welland  Canal  by  the 
Queen  Elizabeth  Way  at  St.  Catharines. 
The  canal,  be  it  noted,  was  built  by  the 
federal  administration.  I  suggest,  there- 
fore, that  as  it  is  a  federal  project  which 
makes  necessary  this  costly  crossing,  the 
federal  government  should  pay  the  cost 
of  rectifying  a  serious  bottleneck  of 
their  own  creation.  I  think  the  people 
will  go  along  with  us  on  the  justice  of 
this  contention. 

There  have  been  many  complimentary 
comments  about  revised  procedures  in 
highways  administration,  and  I  think 
they  are  well  deserved.  The  public  open- 
ing of  tenders  along  with  the  adoption  of 
strict  but  entirely  justifiable  regulations 
as  to  how  such  tenders  must  l)e  prepared 
is  something  with  which  there  will  be 
little  quarrel. 

Pre-engineering  on  a  scale  never 
before  attempted  is  made  possible  by 
revised  procedures  and  by  substantial 
staff  additions.  I  hope  that  our  proposed 
increased  scale  of  aid  to  our  universities 
will  vastly  increase  our  supply  of  tech- 
nically trained  men  and  women.  And  I 
hope  we  can  keep  more  of  them  in  this 
country. 

Here,  I  would  suggest  the  introduction 
of  more  elasticity  into  our  governmental 
salary  schedules  so  that  our  essential 
services  shall  not  suffer  from  the  inroads 
of  industry  and  of  other  countries  where 
technical  help  is  concerned. 

The  civil  service,  of  course,  has  many 
desirable  aspects  for  the  man  or  woman 
looking  for  a  permanent,  planned  career, 
including  security  of  tenure,  good  work- 
ing conditions,  ample  holidays,  cumula- 
tive sick  leave,  and  so  on.  Yet  the  pay 
envelope,  or  rather  the  size  of  its  con- 
tents, is  a  factor  so  many  feel  they 
cannot  afford  to  ignore. 


I  must  particularly  congratulate  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  and  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  A.  K.  Roberts) 
on  their  unsparing  efforts  to  promote 
the  cause  of  traffic  safety  on  the  high- 
ways. It  is  a  tragic  matter  when  more 
than  1.000  people  are  killed  yearly  on 
Ontario  highways,  scores  of  thousands 
injured,  and  $25  million  to  $30  million 
in  property  damage  caused. 

Obviously  we  have  not  and  cannot 
employ  enough  police  to  detect  every 
traffic  violation.  Traffic  safety  boils 
down,  to  a  large  extent,  to  a  matter  of 
good  manners,  plus  proper  mechanical 
condition  of  the  vehicle,  plus  safe  and 
adequate  highways. 

In  the  colder  winter  weather  I  am 
constantly  shaken  by  those  operators 
who  insist  on  driving  with  the  car  win- 
dows all  closed  and  frosted  or  steamed 
over.  Under  those  driving  conditions 
they  are  a  threat  and  a  danger  to  every 
other  person  using  the  highway. 

Not  so  many  years  ago  all  roads  and 
highways  were  some  20  to  21  feet  wide, 
and  that  situation  provided  for  one  line 
of  traffic  in  each  direction.  Today  our 
modern  through  highways,  and  indeed 
the  arterial  and  through  streets  in  our 
urban  areas,  provide  for  several  lanes 
of  traffic  in  one  direction,  and  I  respect- 
fully submit  to  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways that  the  programme  of  education 
as  part  of  the  traffic  safety  campaign  be 
not  only  continued,  but  extended  to 
include  instruction  of  drivers  as  to  the 
duties  and  requirements  of  driving  in 
what  I  call  lane-traffic. 

The  two  departments  immediately 
concerned  are  carrying  on  an  intense 
campaign  by  radio,  television,  through 
the  press,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
police  and  with  the  added  co-operation 
of  many  local  safety  committees.  There 
is  a  tremendous  amount  of  voluntary 
co-operation  in  this  campaign — and  what 
we  need  more  than  anything  else  is  the 
same  voluntary  co-operation  from  the 
man  behind  the  wheel. 

Here,  I  wonder  if  we  could  not  in 
reasonable  degree  follow  the  example  of 
British    Columbia    in    requiring   vehicle 
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inspection  every  6  months  at  the  hands 
of  a  qualified  mechanic.  This,  it  seems 
to  me,  would  go  a  long  way  toward 
eliminating  certain  chronic  causes  of 
accidents.  Defective  brakes,  defective 
steering,  worn-out  tires,  horn  and  wind- 
shield wiper  not  working,  cracked 
windshields — all  are  factors  which  con- 
tribute to  accidents. 

Certainly  the  revised  procedure  re- 
•quiring  a  stiff  examination  for  applicants 
for  drivers'  licences  is  a  commendable 
forward  step.  Should  not  this  procedure 
be  made  province-wide  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  perhaps  should  not  re- 
examination at  regular  intervals  be 
:added  ? 

In  some  jurisdictions  the  point  system 
for  drivers  is  in  use.  It  is  worthy  of 
study.  However,  in  actual  practice  we 
already  have  it  in  use  in  Ontario. 
Repeated  offences  can  and  do  result  in 
the  suspension  or  cancellation  of  licences. 

Should  such  a  system  be  adopted — I 
believe  they  have  it  in  Manitoba — it 
must  be  applied  with  discretion.  The 
taxi  driver,  for  example,  drives  50,000 
to  100,000  miles  a  year.  A  good  many 
private  citizens  do  not  drive  more  than 
•8,000  to  10,000  miles  per  year  and  under 
less  trying  conditions  than  the  taxi 
■driver.  Obviously,  it  would  be  unfair 
to  have  all  classes  of  driver  start  with 
the  same  number  of  points.  However,  I 
liave  no  doubt  matters  of  this  nature 
will  be  the  subject  of  earnest  discussion 
in  this  House. 

A  measure  which  I  think  has  justified 
its  existence  is  the  establishment  of  the 
Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund.  It  gives  a 
measure  of  relief  and  protection  long 
needed.  It  is,  of  course,  difficult  for  me 
to  understand  why  anyone  in  his  right 
mind  would  operate  a  motor  vehicle 
without  protecting  himself — and  his 
potential  victims — by  carrying  insurance. 
However,    some    such    folks    we    have 


I  am  not  going  into  the  subject  of 
compulsory  insurance  nor  of  state  in- 
surance at  this  time.  They  are  highly 
debatable  subjects  and  the  latter  implies 
the  establishment  of  another  big  bureau- 


cracy, something  we  should  like  to  avoid. 
I  shall  content  myself  at  this  time  with 
saying  I  think  the  modification  in  the 
terms  of  the  Unsatisfied  Judgment  Fund 
legislation,  permitting  instalment  pay- 
ments along  with  restoration  of  licence, 
is  a  commendable  step. 

There  have  been  cases  involving  no 
element  of  moral  turpitude  where  a 
driver  became  obligated  to  the  fund,  and 
found  himself  barred  from  the  road  and 
essentially  barred  from  making  a  living. 
Some  of  these  people  have  had  their 
licences  restored ;  they  are  paying  off 
their  indebtedness  by  instalments ;  and  I 
suggest  that  herein  there  has  been  no 
impairment  of  the  public  good. 

In  the  educational  campaigns  which 
are  going  forward  as  to  traffic  safety, 
I  think  it  would  not  be  improper  to 
stress  the  financial  implications  which 
surround  a  serious  traffic  accident. 
I  think  these  educational  campaigns 
could  well  stress  the  desirability  of 
carrying  proper  insurance  and  perhaps 
the  insurance  companies  themselves 
could  bear  down  a  bit  more  heavily  in 
this  direction.  There  are  all  the  time, 
coming  up,  examples  of  people  being 
brought  to  ruin  by  failure  to  protect 
themselves  against  the  consequences  of 
their  own  acts,  and  this  should  be 
enough  to  motivate  them,  to  say  noth- 
ing of  concern  for  the  physical  and 
financial  fate  of  their  innocent  victims. 

The  ultimate  answer  lies  here,  as  in 
all  spheres  of  human  activity,  in  the 
inculcation  of  the  principles  of  good 
citizenship.  Law  enforcement  is  and 
must  remain  an  important  factor,  but 
education  in  basic  principles  of  con- 
duct as  well  as  in  the  mechanics  of 
operating  a  motor  vehicle  must  be  a 
continuing  and  major  factor. 

For  three  years  we  have  been  able 
to  observe  the  functioning  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto.  In  very  large  degree, 
13  municipalities  comprising  one- 
fourth  of  Ontario's  population  have 
been  welded  into  one  unit  in  numerous 
and  important  respects.  It  took  cour- 
age, enterprise  and  vision  on  the  part 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  his 
administration  to  launch  Bill  No.  80  in 
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this  assembly.  This  was  no  snap  de- 
cision. The  whole  situation  was  subject 
to  prolonged  and  indeed  expert  investi- 
gation, and  I  believe  the  results  have 
fully  justified  the  measures  w^hich 
then  were  taken. 

Annexation  of  adjoining  munici- 
palities over  an  extended  period  might 
have  mitigated  the  great,  may  I  say 
wholesale  problems  which  have  since 
ensued.  It  must  be  remembered  that 
two  world  wars  interrupted  the  normal 
course  of  events  here  and  elsewhere. 
Everything  except  the  sternest  neces- 
sities had  to  be  put  aside  until  the 
struggles  for  freedom  had  been 
brought  to  a  conclusion. 

We  saw  an  anti-annexation  spirit 
arise  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  We  saw 
municipalities  go  into  what  amounted 
to  bankruptcy,  their  affairs  being 
passed  under  provincial  supervision. 
And  we  saw  an  unexampled,  and  too 
often  unplanned  suburban  growth.  We 
saw  assessments  in  many  municipali- 
ties get  hopelessly  out  of  balance. 
Metro  is  the  first  big  step  in  halting 
a  situation  which  simply  had  to  be 
halted  to  prevent  total  chaos  in  one  of 
Canada's  most  important  single  areas. 

In  Toronto  alone,  since  1945, 
500,000  people  have  migrated  to  the 
suburbs.  They  brought  serious  prob- 
lems to  these  suburbs  and  many  of 
them  will  be  problems  for  a  long  time. 
Among  these  are  education,  water 
supply,  sewage  disposal,  and  more 
especially  transportation.  Ultimately, 
Toronto  applied  for  outright  amalgam- 
ation, evoking  violent  local  opposition. 

What  has  been  accomplished  is  a 
logical  process  of  evolution.  The 
Metro  government  is  supplying  serv- 
ices which  are  metropolitan  in  nature; 
the  constituent  municipalities  are  con- 
tinuing to  supply  what  are  essentially 
local  services. 

The  magnitude  of  Metro's  prob- 
lems is  indicated  by  a  statement  of 
Metro  chairman  Mr.  Gardner,  that 
Metro's  revised  10-year  programme  re- 
quires $750  million  with  a  reserve  list  of 
works  totalling  $250  million,  altogether 
a  capital  outlay  of  $1  billion  within  the 
foreseeable  future. 


The  chairman  further  remarked, 
quite  properly,  that  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment siphons  off  most  of  our  income 
— the  cities  and  the  provinces  battle 
endlessly  over  millions  of  dollars — 
while  the  federal  tax-collector  runs  off 
with  billions. 

In  a  field  of  accomplishment  Metro 
is  well  on  its  way  to  doubling  the 
capacity  of  its  water  pumping  plants 
and  trunk  mains.  In  the  readily  fore- 
seeable future,  all  the  Metro  area  will 
have  a  wholly  adequate  water  supply. 

The  same  remarks  apply  as  to 
sewage   disposal    facilities. 

Here,  the  situation  is  particularly 
applicable  to  Scarborough,  North  York 
and  Etobicoke  with  their  rapidly  in- 
creasing populations,  coupled  with 
unbalanced  assessments.  Scarborough 
has  a  population  of  at  least  125,000, 
North  York  over  150,000,  and  Etobi- 
coke over  100,000.  Metro  can  meet 
and  is  meeting  the  problems  of  these 
townships,  something  they  could  not 
accomplish  alone. 

Arterial  highways  are  being  built  or 
projected :  the  Lakeshore  Expressway, 
the  Don  Valley  Parkway,  a  northwest 
artery,  and  the  $10  million  Eglinton 
crosstown  highway.  They  are  vitally 
needed  as  any  motorist  can  tell  you. 

As  of  January  1,  1957,  the  various 
police  forces  were  amalgamated.  They 
are  under  a  common  command;  they 
are  under  one  commission;  the  work- 
ing conditions  of  the  police  officers  are 
by  no  means  impaired,  and  certainly 
there  will  be  an  easier  job  with  more 
efficiency  on  the  part  of  our  guardians 
of  law  and  order. 

It  is,  I  think,  commendable  that 
licencing  is  now  under  an  independent 
commission  for  the  whole  area. 

Again,  it  is  inevitable  but  that  the 
fire  departments  will  shortly  be  amal- 
gamated. 

The  opening  of  the  new  aged  per- 
sons' home  at  Newmarket  in  July  last 
provides  a  much-needed  facility.  Lam- 
bert Lodge  carries  on  a  great  and 
humane  work,  and  the  projected  third 
home  for  aged  people  will  give  this  area 
a  unique  position  in  the  job  of  caring  for 
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aged  citizens   who   require  institutional 
care. 

I  might  mention  also  the  new  juvenile 
courts  building  on  Jarvis  St.,  housing 
units  for  elderly  persons  in  Etobicoke — 
188  self-contained  units — the  projected 
Metro  court  house,  the  green  belt  system, 
the  James  Gardens  and  the  Edwards 
Gardens.  A  big  addition,  with  provincial 
aid  assisting  the  project,  is  being  made 
at  the  Don  jail.  I  could  extend  this  list 
at  considerable  length.  I  merely  content 
myself  with  saying  that  it  constitutes  an 
admirable  record  of  accomplishment. 

There  will  be  no  quarrel  with  the 
announced  proposal  to  appoint  a  special 
committee  to  report  on  Metro's  progress 
and  to  recommend  changes  in  legislation 
and  administration. 

When  this  committee  reports,  we  shall 
be  able  to  deal  more  intelligently  with 
the  proposals  as  to  complete  amalgama- 
tion. There  is  some  sentiment  to  the 
effect  that  we  are  maintaining  an  added 
level  of  government  which  in  these  days 
of  heavy  taxation  we  can  ill  afford. 
There  is  some  feeling  that  the  13  local 
governments  should  indefinitely  continue 
to  function.  There  is  pride  in  the 
community  aspect,  in  historic  local 
institutions,  and  so  on. 

I  am  satisfied  that  the  w^ork  of  the 
committee  I  have  mentioned  will  go  a 
long  way  toward  answering  the  questions 
related  to  future  procedure  in  the  whole 
Metro  area.  It  is  a  big,  a  daring  experi- 
ment, but  the  results,  I  think,  speak  for 
themselves. 

I  think  it  inevitable  that  a  new  system 
of  electing  Metro  council  must  be 
evolved.  The  question  of  reasonable 
representation  by  population  is  a  live 
issue  in  all  the  lesser  municipalities.  1 
am  sure  there  can  be  found  some  fairly 
easy  solution  to  this  presently  vexing 
problem.  Possibly  a  ward  system  applied 
to  the  whole  area,  with  members  elected 
directly  by  the  people,  would  be  an 
obvious  solution.  We  shall  see  what  the 
committee  has  to  say  on  the  subject. 

In  the  long  and  enviable  record  of  the 
accomplishments  of  this  government, 
our  hydro  development  is  nothing  short 


of  outstanding.  Hydro's  capacity  was 
placed  at  about  1,937,500  kilowatts  at 
the  end  of  1945.  By  the  end  of  1955,  it 
had  reached  4,530,500  kilowatts,  with 
another  2  million  capacity  authorized 
and  on  the  w^ay. 

The  St.  Lawrence  development  is  a 
tremendous  landmark.  Selfish  interests, 
most  of  them  in  the  United  States, 
lethargy  at  Ottawa,  vicious  opposition  on 
the  part  of  a  former  government  in  this 
province,  all  these  obstacles  and  many 
others  had  to  be  overcome.  And  they 
were  overcome.  The  impact  of  this 
development  along  with  the  deep  water- 
way will  work  an  industrial  and  com- 
mercial rev-olution  in  this  province  and 
this  Dominion. 

The  changeover  to  60-cycle  current 
required  courage  and  vision.  As  of  July 
1,  1956,  the  change-over  had  been  accom- 
plished in  689,286  domestic,  commercial 
and  power  establishments.  It  had  in- 
volved alteration  or  exchange  of 
4,425,682  frequency-sensitive  items  of 
equipment,  truly  a  mammoth  undertak- 
ing. 

At  Niagara  Falls  the  redevelopment 
programme  is  one  of  the  great  engineer- 
ing projects  of  the  century.  Coupled 
with  this  is  a  project  in  which  the  United 
States  is  a  partner,  whereby  the  beauty 
of  the  falls  will  be  assured  for  this  and 
other  generations. 

In  a  dozen  years  Hydro  has  installed 
23,000  miles  of  new  rural  fine  to  serve 
282,000  new  customers  dwelling  on 
farms  or  in  hamlets.  This  means  that 
hydro  light  and  power  is  now  available  to 
well  over  a  million  of  our  rural  people, 
hitherto  without  this  utility.  As  to  rural 
line  construction,  the  Ontario  treasury  in 
the  same  dozen  years  has  paid  out  $79 
million  in  bonuses. 

The  highways  programme,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  has  re- 
marked, is  limited  only  by  the  men, 
money  and  materials  available. 

The  Department  of  Public  Works  is 
carrying  on  a  programme  which  repre- 
sents an  all-time  high.  I  should  mention 
the  new  treasury  building ;  the  new  legal 
building  adjacent  to  Osgoode  Hall;  the 
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new    Workmen's    Compensation    build- 
ing, something  long  needed. 

Also,  I  should  like  to  compliment  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  on 
getting  ahead  with  a  new  medical  and 
surgical  building  to  round  out  the  plant 
at  the  Ontario  V^eterinary  College. 

May  I  add  a  word  to  the  comment  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  res- 
pecting the  constructioi\  of  homes  and 
detachment  Iniildings  for  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police.  The  members  of  this 
fine  force  must  be  transferred  from  time 
to  time  in  the  interests  of  promotion  or 
otherwise,  and  it  is  only  fitting  that  the 
administration  should  look  to  their 
reasonable  comfort  and  convenience. 

Our  treasury  remains  in  a  healthy 
condition,  notwithstanding  the  parsi- 
mony, the  greed,  the  extravagance,  and 
finally  the  credit  restrictions  of  Ottawa. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  is  sparing 
no  effort  to  increase  the  efficiency  of 
procedures  related  to  the  administra- 
tion of  justice.  The  general  renovation 
of  courtrooms,  the  use  of  suitable 
gowns  for  magistrates,  the  tightening 
of  bail  procedure  —  all  these  and  other 
items  are  reforms  which  are  to  the 
credit  of  his  administration.  The  re- 
duction of  the  number  of  jurors  in  civil 
cases,  which  admittedly  caused  some 
protest,  seems  to  be  working  well 
enough  and  means  some  saving  of  pub- 
lic   funds. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
PubHcity  (Mr.  B.  L.  Cathcart)  is  spar- 
ing no  effort  to  increase  our  impressive 
tourist  trade.  His  w^ork  in  encouraging 
the  proper  marking  of  historic  sites  is 
something  which  commends  itself  to 
all  of  us. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Wel- 
fare (Mr.  L.  P.  Cecile)  is  carrying  out 
the  efficient  and  humane  procedures 
established  by  his  predecessor.  His  ad- 
ministration commends  itself  to  our 
generous  and  humane  people  who 
endorse  the  policies  of  rendering 
adequate  assistance  to  those  who  need 
state  assistance.  It  w^as  good  to  know 
that  legislation  will  be  forthcoming  to 
broaden  the  base  in  relation  to  mothers' 
allowances. 


The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
C.  Daley)  brings  his  well-tried  courtesy^ 
kindness  and  ability  to  the  solution  of 
the  many  problems  before  his  important 
department.  I  am  sure  that  the  new 
reliabilitation  centre  for  injured  work- 
men will  be  a  most  noteworthy  monu- 
ment to  his  broad  humanity  and  vigor- 
ous   administration.. 

We  shall  hear  of  the  great  and 
enduring,  and  I  may  add,  healthy 
development  of  this  province  as  this 
session  proceeds.  We  have  almost 
every  resource  that  one  could  desire. 
We  have  a  strong,  vigorous,  skilled  and 
industrious  people.  Our  one  great  mis- 
fortune is  the  type  of  administration 
we  have  at  the  capital  of  this  nation. 

It  is  some  90  years  ago  that  the 
fathers  of  Confederation  sat  down  to 
evolve  a  federal  system.  Governments, 
as  has  been  said,  are  organizations  to 
enable  the  people  to  do  collectively 
what  they  cannot  accomplish  as  indi- 
viduals. The  federal  system  was  to 
enable  the  provinces  to  accomplish, 
collectively,  what  they  could  not  accom- 
plish individually. 

Confederation  never  contemplated 
a  central  bureaucracy  to  absorb  80 
cents  out  of  every  Canadian  tax  dollar. 
Confederation  never  contemplated 
playing  one  province  against  another  as 
the  government  at  Ottawa  is  doing 
today.  Confederation  never  contem- 
plated the  strangling  of  provinces  and 
municipalities  to  the  point  where  they 
cannot  keep  abreast  of  the  demand,  the 
need,  for  domestic  services. 

Confederation  was  the  creature  of 
the  provinces,  designed  to  be  the  ser- 
vant, not  the  master  of  the  provinces. 
And  it  was  designed  to  be  likewise  the 
servant,  not  the  master  of  the  people. 
How  far  indeed,  have  they  departed 
from  observation  of  these  simple  basic 
principles !  There  is  even  defiance  of 
Parliament  itself ! 

The  provinces  united  to  form  Con- 
federation. It  may  well  be  that  they 
will  again  have  to  meet  to  formulate  a 
new  declaration  of  their  rights  and 
privileges  and  to  topple  the  bureaucratic 
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structure    which    threatens    the    well- 
being  of  this  nation. 

We  of  this  province  and  of  this 
Dominion  are  not  happy  in  being 
forced  into  submission  as  a  satellite  of 
the  United  States.  Our  place  is  as  a 
strong,  independent  unit  in  the  Com- 
monwealth of  Nations.  Vassalage 
seems  to  be  a  fixed  policy  with  the 
government  of  this  Dominion :  Canada 
a  vassal,  a  satellite  of  the  United  States ; 
the  provinces,  vassals — poor  relations 
— of  a  central  dictatorship.  I  suggest 
that  it  is  time  for  this  House  and  the 
other  Legislatures  in  this  Dominion  to 
declare  in  a  united  voice  for  their 
rights,  their  privileges,  their  autonomy, 
so  that  they  may  play  their  proper 
parts  in  a  strong  and  united  nation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  second  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  Speech  from  the 
Throne,  moved  by  the  hon.  member 
from  Port  Arthur. 

Mr.  F.  R.  Oliver  moved  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I  say 
that  tomorrow  the  House  will  proceed 
with  the  report  of  the  striking  committee. 

It  is  not  the  intention  to  proceed  with 
any  bills  tomorrow.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  bills  are  printed  as  yet. 

On  Monday  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  report  of  the  hon.  member  for 


Bellwoods  (Mr.  J.  Yaremko)  on  his 
Hungarian  visit  and  the  situation  as  he 
found  it.  I  think  that  raises  two  points 
before  this  House. 

One,  of  course,  is  the  effect  on  our 
own  situation  in  Ontario  about  which 
I  think  there  is  perhaps  a  good  deal  of 
misunderstanding  on  the  part  of  our 
people. 

I  think  the  second  one,  of  course,  goes 
away  outside  the  sphere  of  this  House 
in  many  ways ;  in  other  ways,  it  does 
not.  That  is  the  nature  of  the  obligation 
of  our  people  in  this  province  and  else- 
where to  support  our  country  in  its 
obligations  to  the  United  Nations. 

I  think  these  are  matters  of  great 
importance.  I  think  our  people  have  to 
realize  that  if  we  are  going  to  make  the 
United  Nations  effective,  we  have  to 
make  effective  the  efforts  for  peace  in 
this  world  which  are  possible  through 
the  United  Nations. 

So  I  think  that  on  Monday,  which  is 
obviously  going  to  be  a  day  on  which  we 
are  faced  with  much  the  same  situation 
as  we  are  during  the  organization 
period  of  this  House,  that  matter  might 
be  considered,  the  hon.  member  for  Bell- 
woods  might  give  his  report,  and  if 
there  are  comments  from  hon.  members 
they  might  be  freely  given  at  that  time^ 
somewhat  as  we  did  on  Tuesday  last. 

I  move  the  adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

The  follow^ing  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  laid  on  the  table : 

By  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Township  of 
Howe  Island. 

By  Mr.  A.  C.  Jolley,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  the  Township  of 
Grantham. 

By  Mr.  G.  C.  Wardrope,  the  petition 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Municipality 
of  Neebing. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  A.  A.  MACKENZIE  (York 
North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  the  report  of  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  lists  of  the  members 
to  compose  the  standing  committees 
ordered  by  the  House  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Mackenzie  from  the  select  committee 
appointed  to  prepare  the  lists  of 
members  to  compose  the  standing  com- 
mittees of  the  House,  presented  the 
committee's  report  which  was  read,  as 
follows,  and  adopted : 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
standing  committees  ordered  by  the 
House  be  composed  as  follows : 


COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Auld,  Belisle,  Boyer,  Cass,  Child,  Dou- 
cett,  Dymond,  Edwards,  Fullerton,  Hall, 
Hanna,  Herbert,  Hunt,  Innes,  Janes, 
Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  Johnston 
(Carleton),  Kennedy,  Lavergne,  Leth- 
erby,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Manley, 
Morningstar,  Murdoch,  Myers,  Nixon, 
Oliver,  Parry,  Pryde,  Rankin,  Robson, 
Root,  Scott,  Spence,  Sutton,  Thomas 
(Elgin),  Villeneuve,  Wardrope, 
Whicher,  Whitney— 42. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSERVATION 

Messrs.  Cass,  Cowling,  Elliott,  dis- 
horn, Hall,  Hunt,  Innes,  Jackson,  Janes, 
Johnston  (Carleton),  Kennedy,  Leth- 
erby,  Lewis,  Mackenzie,  Manley, 
Monaghan,  Murdoch,  Myers,  Pryde, 
Root,  Rowntree,  Sandercock,  Spence, 
Stewart,  Sutton,  Thomas  (Elgin),  Ville- 
neuve, Wardrope — 28. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE   ON   EDUCATION 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Boyer,  Cass, 
Chaput,  Child,  Cowling,  Davies, 
Dymond,  Edwards,  Fishleigh,  Graham, 
Hunt,  Jackson,  Innes,  Janes,  Johnston 
(  Simcoe  Centre ) ,  Johnston  ( Carleton ) , 
Jolley,  Kerr,  Lavergne,  Letherby, 
MacDonald,  Maloney,  Monaghan, 
Morin,      Morrow,      Murdoch,      Myers, 
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Parry,  Price,  Pryde,  Rankin,  Reaume, 
Rohson,  Root,  Spooner,  X'illeneuve, 
W'ardrope,  Whicher,  Wintermeyer, 
Worton,  Wren,  Yaremko — 44. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GAME 
AND  FISH 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Boyer,  Cass,  Chaput,  Child,  Cowling, 
Doucett,  Dymond,  Elliott,  Fullerton, 
Gisborn,  Gordon,  Hall,  Herbert,  Innes, 
Jackson,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  Johnston 
(Carleton),  Jolley,  Kerr,  Lavergne, 
Letherby,  Lewis,  Lyons,  Mackenzie, 
Maloney,  Manley,  Morningstar,  Mor- 
row, Murdoch,  Myers,  Nixon,  Noden, 
Pryde,  Rankin,  Robson,  Root,  Sander- 
cock,  Scott,  Spence,  Spooner,  Sutton, 
Thomas  (Elgin),  Thomas  (Oshawa), 
\'^illeneuve,  Wardrope.  Whicher,  Whit- 
ney. Wren — 50. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  GOVERNMENT 
COMMISSIONS 

Messrs.  Child.  Cowling.  Doucett, 
Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracondale).  Gross- 
man, Hall,  Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston 
(Carleton),  Kerr.  Macaulay,  MacDon- 
ald.  Murdoch,  Nixon,  Oliver,  Price, 
Pryde,  Reaume,  Robarts,  Robson, 
Rowntree,  Sandercock.  Spooner,  Sutton, 
Thomas  (Elgin),  \'illeneuve,  Whicher, 
Whitney,  Wintermeyer,  Yaremko — 3L 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 

Messrs.  Auld,  Boyer,  Cass,  Child, 
Cowling,  Dymond,  Edwards,  Elliott, 
Fishleigh,  Frost  (Bracondale),  Fuller- 
ton,  Graham,  Grossman,  Hanna,  Hunt, 
Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Johnston 
(Simcoe  Centre),  Johnston  (Carleton), 
Jolley,  Kerr,  Lewis,  MacDonald,  Mac- 
kenzie,    Maloney,     Monaghan,     Morin, 


Morningstar,  Morrow,  Murdoch,  Oliver, 
Parry,  Price,  Pryde,  Reaume,  Robson, 
Root,  Rowntree,  Stewart,  Sutton, 
Thomas  (Elgin),  Thomas  (Oshawa), 
Villeneuve,  Wardrope,  Whicher,  Win- 
termeyer, Worton,  Yaremko — 47. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LABOUR 

Messrs.  Belisle,  Child,  Collings, 
Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Gisborn,  Grossman, 
Herbert,  Jackson,  Jolley,  Lavergne, 
Lewis,  Monaghan,  Morningstar,  Mur- 
doch, Noden,  Pryde,  Reaume,  Robarts, 
Wardrope,  Wintermeyer,  Worton, 
Yaremko — 23. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LANDS 
AND  FORESTS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Belisle,  Boyer,  Chaput,  Doucett,  Elliott, 
Frost  (Bracondale),  Fullerton,  Gordon. 
Graham,  Herbert,  Hunt,  Innes,  Jackson, 
Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Johnston 
(Simcoe  Centre),  Lavergne,  Letherby, 
Lyons,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie, 
Maloney,  Monaghan,  Morrow,  Mur- 
doch, Myers,  Noden,  Oliver,  Price, 
Pryde,  Robson,  Sandercock,  Scott, 
Spence,  Spooner,  Sutton,  Villeneuve, 
Wardrope,  Worton,  Wren — 40. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  LEGAL  BILLS 

Messrs.  Beckett,  Cass,  Hall,  Herbert, 
Hunt,  Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Maloney, 
Myers,  Nixon,  Noden,  Parry,  Price, 
Pryde,  Rankin,  Robarts,  Root,  Rown- 
tree, Spooner,  Thomas  (Oshawa), 
Wardrope,  Wintermeyer,  Worton, 
Yaremko — 24. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  MINING 

Messrs.  Beckett,  Belisle,  Cass,  Elliott, 
Fishleigh,  Fullerton,  Gisborn,  Gordon, 
Hanna,  Herbert,  Hunt,  Janes,  Johnston 
(Parry  Sound),  Jolley,  Lavergne, 
Lyons,  MacDonald,  Mackenzie,  Manley, 
Monaghan,  Morin,  Morrow,  Murdoch, 
Nixon,  Noden,  Price,  Pryde,  Robson, 
Rowntree,  Sandercock,  Spooner,  Sutton, 
Wardrope,  Worton,  Wren — 35. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON 
MUNICIPAL  LAW 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Auld,  Beckett,  Boyer,  Cass,  Child, 
Collings,  Cowling,  Doucett,  Dymond, 
Edwards,  Graham,  Grossman,  Hunt, 
Jackson,  Janes,  Johnston  (Carleton), 
Kennedy,  Lavergne,  Lewis,  Macaulay, 
Maloney,  Manley,  Monaghan,  Morin, 
Murdoch,  Myers,  Pryde,  Rankin, 
Reaume,  Robarts,  Robson,  Root,  Rown- 
tree, Scott,  Spence,  Spooner,  Stewart, 
Sutton,  Thomas  (Oshawa),  Villeneuve, 
Whicher,  Whitney,  Wintermeyer,  Wor- 
ton, Yaremko — 46. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Boyer,  Davies,  Frost  (Bracondale),  Ful- 
lerton, Gisborn,  Gordon,  Grossman, 
Hunt,  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  Man- 
ley,  Morin,  Murdoch,  Parry,  Pryde, 
Sutton — 16. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Auld,  Beckett,  Child,  Chaput,  Collings, 
Cowling,  Doucett,  Edwards,  Elliott, 
Fishleigh,  Gordon,  Graham,  Grossman, 
Hall,  Hanna,  Innes,  Jackson,  Janes, 
Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre),  Jolley,  Ken- 


nedy, Lyons,  Lavergne,  Macaulay, 
Mackenzie,  Maloney,  Monaghan,  Morin, 
Morningstar,  Morrow,  Murdoch,  Myers, 
Nixon,  Parry,  Price,  Pryde,  Rankin, 
Reaume,  Robarts,  Root,  Rowntree, 
Sandercock,  Scott,  Spooner,  Stewart, 
Thomas  (Elgin),  Thomas  (Oshawa), 
Villeneuve,  Wardrope,  Whitney,  Win- 
termeyer, Wren,  Yaremko — 54. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON   PRIVILEGES 
AND  ELECTIONS 

Messrs.  Cass,  Davies,  Edwards, 
Grossman,  .  Kerr,  Lavergne,  Murdoch, 
Nixon,  Oliver,  Pryde,  Robson,  Stewart, 
Thomas  (Oshawa) — 13. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 

COMMITTEE  ON  PUBLIC 
ACCOUNTS 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Cass,  Collings, 
Cowling,  Davies,  Doucett,  Dymond, 
Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Graham,  Grossman,  Hall, 
Hanna,  Janes,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound), 
Kerr,  Lavergne,  Letherby,  Lyons, 
Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Maloney,  Mona- 
ghan, Morrow,  Murdoch,  Myers,  Nixon, 
Noden,  Oliver,  Parry,  Pryde,  Robarts, 
Root,  Sandercock,  Stewart,  Scott,  Sut- 
ton, Thomas  (Oshawa),  Villeneuve, 
Wardrope,  Whicher,  Whitney,  Winter- 
meyer, Worton,  Yaremko — 48. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  members. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDING 
ORDERS 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Auld,  Belisle,  Cass,  Child,  Davies, 
Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Fullerton,  Gisborn,  Gor- 
don, Graham,  Hall,  Hanna,  Hunt,  Kerr, 
Lyons,  MacDonald,  Manley,  Murdoch, 
Pryde,  Rankin,  Robson,  Worton — 26. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 
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COMMITTEE  ON   TRAVEL 
AND  PUBLICITY 

Messrs.  Auld,  Beckett,  Belisle,  Boyer, 
Chaput,  Child,  Cowling,  Dymond, 
Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Fullerton,  Grossman, 
Hanna,  Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Jolley, 
Letherby,  Lewis,  Lyons,  Mackenzie, 
Morin,  Murdoch,  Noden,  Pryde, 
Reaume,  Root,  Stewart,  Thomas 
(Oshawa),  Wardrope,  Whitney,  Wor- 
ton.  Wren — 33. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  5  members. 

^Totion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS  AND 
MARKETING  ACT 

Mr.  D.  C.  MacDonald  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Farm  Products  and  Market- 
ing Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Mr.  MacDonald  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Labour  Relations  Act." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HIGHWAYS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "The  Department  of 
Highways  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  part  of 
the  plan  in  re-writing  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  this  Act  is  the  one 


which  establishes  The  Department  of 
Highways.  In  our  re-writing  of  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act,  it  is  our 
intention  to  leave  this  bill  out  of  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act,  where  it 
presently  is,  and  have  it  as  a  separate 
Act. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

L  The  17th  annual  report  of  the 
Niagara  Parks  Commission  for  the 
fiscal  year  ended  October  31,  1956. 

2.  Copies  of  orders-in-council  num- 
bered 703,  1956  and  110,  1957  under 
The  Northern  Development  Act. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  if  the  government  is  prepared 
to  table  the  correspondence  that  has 
passed  between  the  federal  government 
and  the  provincial  government  in  rela- 
tion to  hospital  insurance?  Is  the  gov- 
ernment prepared  to  lay  that  correspon- 
dence on  the  table? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  prepared  to  answer  that  ques- 
tion today,  as  it  is  in  the  hands  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  L.  M.  Frost). 
If  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  ask  the  question  on  Monday,  no 
doubt  he  will  receive  an  adequate  answer. 

MR.  OLIVER :  You  do  not  know  at 
the  present  time? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No,  I  could 
not  say. 

MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  the 
privilege  of  drawing  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  matter  which  I  think  is  of 
great  public  importance.  I  have  refer- 
ence to  an  article  which  appeared  in 
this  morning's  Globe  and  Mail  headed 
by  the  statement: 
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Oppose  Moscow  Rule  —  Party  to 

Supplant  LPP  Is  Sought  by 

Salsberg 

To    quote     from    this    article,     Mr. 
Speaker : 

In  language  which  would  have  been 
branded  as  heretical  only  a  short  time 
ago,  Communist  Joseph  Salsberg  is 
calling  for  an  end  to  the  Labour  Pro- 
gressive Party  and  the  creation  of  a 
new  Canadian  Socialist  Party  to 
attract  the  working  classes. 

The  cleavage  between  the  rebel, 
anti-Soviet  wing  of  the  LPP,  and 
the  party's  executive  headed  by  Tim 
Buck,  is  portrayed  in  the  current  issue 
of  National  Affairs  Monthly  where  a 
Salsberg  article  flays  his  own  party 
and  urges  its  dissolution.  National 
Affairs  Mofithh  is  the  organ  of  the 
LPP. 

Mr.    Speaker,    I    am    only    quoting 
excerpts  from  this  article. 

In  his  article,  captioned  "For  a 
Socialist  Realignment  in  Canada," 
Salsberg  hits  at  the  LPP  and  "its 
long  history  of  subservience  ...  its 
dogmatism,  its  sectarianism,  its  isola- 
tion from  the  masses  and  the  distrust 
with  which  it  is  regarded.  ..." 

Because  of  these  weaknesses  and 
failings,  the  LPP  cannot  be  trans- 
formed into  "a  party  that  will  crea- 
tively apply  all  that  is  valid  in  the 
body  of  scientific  socialist  knowledge 
to  Canadian  conditions  and  chart  our 
own  Canadian  path  to  socialism." 

The  article  speaks  of  the  LPP's 
"deep  isolation  from  the  main  body 
of  labour,  the  farmers  and  progres- 
sive, forward-looking  people  at  large." 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  what  an 
insult  this  is  to  the  many  people  who 
voted  for  these  fellows  in  the  past.  They 
are  now  being  told  that  the  men  they 
voted  for  represented  reactionary  views, 
that  they  did  not  represent  progressive, 
forward-looking  people.  He  goes  on  to 
say: 

"When  any  one  of  us  mentions  that 
inescapable     fact    that     the     Labour 


Progressive  Party  is  considered  by 
large  sections  of  Canadian  people  as  a 
party  that  is  subservient  to  the  Soviet 
Union,  or,  as  some  call  us,  a  Russian 
party,  he  is  immediately  shouted 
down  as  a  defeatist,  a  repeater  of 
slanders  and  as  an  inverted  Red- 
baiter,"  Salsberg  asserts  in  his  article. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  precisely  what  he 
and  his  cohorts  called  me  when  I  re- 
ferred to  them  as  a  Russian  party,  they 
called  me  a  Red-baiter,  now  in  effect 
they  state  that  I  was  right,  that  they 
were  in  effect  and  are  in  effect  a  Rus- 
sian party,  and  it  was  wrong  to  call  me 
a  "Red-baiter,"  when  I  referred  to  them 
as  such. 

Now,  my  reason  for  raising  this 
matter,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  because  I  had 
a  choice  of  either  ignoring  the  matter 
completely  and  thereby  not  giving  any 
further  publicity  to  their  propaganda  or 
warning  our  people  of  the  dangers  in- 
herent in  them  being  taken  in  again  by 
typical  Communist  tactics. 

I  publicly  warned  about  3  months  ago 
that  this  would  probably  be  their  next 
move.  It  should  not  really  be  necessary 
to  warn  any  of  our  people  due  to  the 
history  of  the  mental  gymnastics  of 
these  people.  For  example,  calling^  the 
last  war  at  the  start  a  "just  war"  and 
then  when  the  Hitler- Stalin  pact  was 
signed  calling  it  an  "imperialist  war", 
and  after  the  Hitler  attack  on  Russia 
it  became  again  a  "just  war",  and,  of 
course,  hon.  members  of  this  House 
well  know  how  Stalin  was  considered 
by  them  to  be  the  "angel  of  peace",  and 
then  latterly  Stalin  was  a  "devil  of 
cruelty  and  murder." 

These  gyrations  are  their  stock-in- 
trade,  but  in  spite  of  that  many  people 
are  constantly  being  taken  in  by  these 
tactics. 

The  Reds  were  ostracized  in  the  early 
part  of  the  last  war  during  the  Stalin- 
Hitler  pact,  but  after  Hitler's  attack  on 
Russia,  they  became  at  least  semi- 
respectable.  During  that  period,  they 
infiltrated  every  facet  of  our  com- 
munity, they  became  leaders  and  execu- 
tive members  of  various  organizations 
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and  various  clubs,  particularly  those 
relative  to  welfare  and  other  such 
organizations.  They  did  a  great  deal  of 
damage  and  they  were  very  difficult  to 
get  rid  of.  Some  organizations,  includ- 
ing some  labour  unions,  were  so  dis- 
rupted by  these  people  that  they  have 
never  recovered. 

We  now  have  a  similar  situation,  an 
attempt  is  being  made  to  become 
acceptable  again.  They  have  already 
made  overtures  of  which  I  have  personal 
knowledge,  to  various  organizations 
through  some  of  their  Communist 
fronts.  Certain  people  are  ripe  for  this 
sort  of  thing,  as  some  people  feel  that 
consorting  with  various  shades  of  red 
proves  they  have  a  ''social  conscience." 
Others  consider  such  associations 
fashionable. 

I  would  like  to  warn  the  public,  Mr. 
Speaker — and  here  is  the  point — that 
there  is  no  difference  in  this  latest  term 
even  if  this  current  turnabout  is  con- 
sidered by  some  people  to  be  sincere, 
but  the  word  "sincerity"  has  a  different 
meaning  to  a  Communist  than  to  any 
other  person.  A  Communist  can  quite 
"sincerely"  rationalize  an  about-face 
tomorrow,  he  rationalizes  this  with  his 
dialectical  materialism  which  by  his  pro- 
cess of  thinking  can  mean  anything  he 
wants  it  to  mean. 

For  example,  if  tomorrow  there  were 
a  change  of  leadership  in  the  Kremlin 
and  the  orders  were  that  international 
Communism  will  best  be  served  by 
"national  Communism",  they  would  not 
at  all  concern  themselves  with  the 
obvious  contradiction  in  such  a  directive. 


To  them  it  would  have  meaning  and 
force  even  though  it  may  sound  ridicu- 
lous to  the  rest  of  the  population. 

In  any  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  public 
should  be  made  aware  that  there  is  no 
such  thing  as  national  Communism,  that 
the  words  "national  Communism"  are 
themselves  mutually  contradictive.  As 
the  founder  of  Communism,  Karl  Marx, 
the  god  of  the  Communists,  has  ruled 
and  ordained  thus :  Inherent  in  the  very 
theory  of  Communism  is  the  precept  that 
it  must  be  international  to  be  successful. 

Therefore,  I  plead  with  the  good 
citizens  of  this  province,  of  this  nation, 
not  be  be  fooled  again.  I  plead  with  them 
to  have  no  truck  or  trade  with  Com- 
munists whether  they  be  pink,  dark  red, 
bright  red,  or  a  converted  red,  as  they 
will  work  their  way  into  the  woodwork 
again,  and  do  their  best  to  destroy  the 
whole  structure  of  our  society. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  moving  adjournment  of  the 
House,  I  would  remind  you  that  on 
Monday  we  shall  have  the  statement 
that  is  to  be  made  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bellwoods  (Mr.  Yaremko)  as  to  the 
question  of  Hungarian  relief,  and  any 
other  business  that  there  may  be  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  2.35  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

The  following  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  laid  on  the  table: 

By  Mr.  G.  Monaghan,  the  petition  of 
the  Corporation  of  Sacred  Heart  College 
of  Sudbury. 

By  Mr.  C.  Lyons,  the  petition  of  the 
City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petitions  were  read  and 
received : 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Howe  Island  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  excluding  the  said  township  from 
the  Frontenac  high  school  district. 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  Township 
of  Grantham  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  ratifying  by-laws  for  sewer  con- 
struction. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Municipal- 
ity of  Neebing  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  providing  for  separate  estimates 
and  rates  for  each  ward  in  the  muni- 
cipality and  for  the  validation  of  tax 
sales  held  prior  to  January  1,  1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Motions. 


THE  SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND 
AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Griesinger  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
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The  Sandwich,  Windsor  and  Amherst- 
burg  Railway  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment is  to  validate  certain  agreements 
which  the  railway  has  already  made  with 
some  of  their  employees,  and  also  to 
make  additional  financial  arrangements 
subject  to  the  approval  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board. 


THE  HIGHWAY 
IMPROVEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "The  Highway  Improve- 
ment Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the 
re-writing  of  the  present  Highway 
Improvement  Act.  It  is  a  very  lengthy 
document,  there  are  very  few  changes 
in  the  meaning  of  the  Act.  I  think  it  has 
been  edited  and  it  is  hoped  that  the 
meaning  has  been  clarified.  It  has  been 
divided  into  sections ;  Part  I,  the  King's 
highways ;  Part  II,  the  controlled-access 
highways;  Part  III,  secondary  high- 
ways; Part  IV,  county  roads;  Part  V, 
suburban  roads,  and  so  on.  After  the  bill 
has  been  printed  and  the  hon.  members 
have  had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it,  I 
can  then  give  a  further  explanation. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker.  I  beg  leave 
to    table    the    correspondence    between 
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the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  and  myself  rele- 
vant to  hospital  insurance.  I  propose 
to  give  copies  to  every  hon.  member 
of  the  House  and  also  to  the  members 
of  the  press  gallery  in  order  that  there 
may  be  a  ready  reference  to  this  corre- 
spondence. 

Following  the  federal  -  provincial 
conferences  in  April  and  October, 
1955,  and  the  special  meeting  of  the 
Ministers  on  health  insurance  in 
Ottawa  in  January,  1956,  the  follow- 
ing action  was  taken,  which  I  think 
will  place  this  correspondence  in  its 
proper  sequence: 

1.  The  subject  of  hospital  care  in- 
surance was  submitted  to  the  Standing 
Committee  on  Health  of  the  Ontario 
Legislature  for  study  and  considera- 
tion, March  14  to  27,  1956. 

2.  By  an  Act  given  third  reading  in 
March,  1956,  the  government  of  On- 
tario established  the  Hospital  Services 
Commission  of  Ontario. 

3.  On  May  10,  1956,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  announced  the  ap- 
pointment of  the  members  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion. 

4.  On  November  2,  1956,  a  meeting 
was  held  in  Toronto  between  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  with  other 
-Ministers  and  officials  concerned,  and 
Dr.  G.  D.  W.  Cameron,  Deputy 
Minister  of  National  Health,  and  Dr. 
George  Davidson,  Deputy  Minister  of 
\\'elfare,  of  The  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare,  Ottawa. 
The  hon.  Paul  Martin  was  to  attend 
this  meeting  but  was  unable  to  be 
present.  A  full  explanation  of  Ontario's 
proposal  was  given  to  the  federal  offi- 
cials at  this  meeting. 

I  now  table  3  copies  of  the  agenda 
which  was  used  at  that  meeting.  I  have 
not  included  the  agenda  nor  a  subse- 
quent document  for  the  reason  that  the 
terms  of  this  memorandum,  to  which 
I  shall  refer  in  a  moment,  are  substan- 
tially the  same  as  the  last  5  pages  of 
the  brief  which  was  submitted  in  the 
form  of  the  white  paper  to  the  House 


on  January  29th.  It  seems  to  me  that 
to  include  these  would,  for  persons  who 
did  not  understand  the  situation,  be 
an  unnecessary  repetition  and  be  some- 
what confusing. 

I  table  in  addition  to  the  correspond- 
ence, the  agenda  for  the  meeting  with 
Drs.  Cameron  and  Davidson  held  in 
Toronto  on  November  2nd,  and  subse- 
quently in  Ottawa  on  November  30th. 

5.  On  November  30,  1956,  a  delega- 
tion from  Ontario,  including  the 
'Deputy  Minister  of  Economics  and 
members  of  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Services  Commission,  visited  Ottawa, 
where  detailed  discussions  were  held 
on  the  technical  phases  of  hospital 
insurance  with  Dr.  Cameron,  Dr. 
Davidson  and  other  members  of  the 
staff  of  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare.  The  question  of 
mandatory  coverage  was  fully  explored 
and  Ontario's  position  was  made  clear. 

6.  On  December  13th,  the  hon.  '^ 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  met  with  | 
the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  JJ 
Canada  in  Ottawa  for  the  purpose  of  | 
discussing  hospital  insurance  and  left  I 
with  him  a  copy  of  the  Ontario  pro-  | 
posal  for  implementing  it,  along  with  J 
a  letter  dated  December  11,  1956.  In  t 
this  letter,  I  stated  that  "time  is  | 
(therefore)  of  the  essence  and  we  j 
should  know  by  at  least  early  in  the  j 
new  year  as  to  whether  the  way  is  ? 
clear  for  us  to  proceed."  | 

This  other  memorandum  which  I  I 
want  to  table  is  the  one  which  was  I 
announced  in  the  letter  to  the  Rt.  hon.  ^ 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  on  December  11th.  This 
is  essentially  the  same  agenda  which  we  i 
used  at  the  first  meeting,  and  again  it  is  | 
essentially  the  same  with  some  additions 
and  some  explanations  as  the  memoran-  ' 
dum  or  the  white  paper  presented  in  i 
this  House,  or  tabled  in  this  House  on  , 
January  29th.  I 

7.  There  then  ensued  the  following  J 
correspondence : 

(a)  Letter  from  Mr.  St.  Laurent  to  i 
Mr.  Frost,  January  4,  1957.  :| 
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(b)  Letter  from  Mr.  Frost  to  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  January  9,  1957. 

(c)  Letter  from  Mr.  St.  Laurent  to 
]\Ir.  Frost,  January  22,  1957. 

(d)  Letter  from  Mr.  Frost  to  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  January  24,  1957. 

(e)  Letter  from  Mr.  St.  Laurent  to 
Mr.  Frost,  January  28,   1957. 

(f)  Letter  from  Mr.  Frost  to  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  January  30,  1957. 

(g)  Letter  from  Mr.  St.  Laurent  to 
Mr.  Frost,  February  1,  1957. 

(h)  Telegram  from  Mr.  Frost  to 
Mr.  St.  Laurent,  February  4,  1957. 

This,  as  you  can  see,  is  right  up  to 
date,  up  to  the  very  last  minute. 

8.  On  January  29,  1957,  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  distributed  its  memo- 
randum and  proposal  on  hospital  care 
insurance. 

9.  During  this  whole  period  intensive 
studies  were  made  of  the  implications  of 
hospital  insurance  and  the  best  methods 
of  implementing  it. 

With  that  explanation,  I  shall  table 
this  memorandum,  and  will  have  it  dis- 
tributed among  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  immediately . 


Toronto,  Ontario 
December  11,  1956 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Laurent  : 

Herewith  is  a  concise  statement  of  Ontario's 
hospital  proposals.  These  are  drawn  up  within 
the  context  of  the  federal  proposals.  Please 
note,  however,  that  there  are  points  upon 
which  we  would  like  to  have  reconsideration 
and  which  we  feel,  in  fact,  should  be  in  all 
fairness  reconsidered. 

The  Hospital  Services  Commission,  together 
with  some  of  the  Ontario  departments  inter- 
ested, and  including-  myself,  have  discussed  this 
matter  with  Dr.  Davidson  and  Dr.  Cameron 
representing  Mr.  Martin.  While  these  matters 
have  not  been  discussed  with  Mr.  Martin 
directly,  owing  to  his  absence  overseas,  never- 
theless I  believe  that  Drs.  Davidson  and 
Cameron  did  have  the  opportunity  of  discuss- 
ing it  with  him. 

To  bring  into  effect  such  a  plan  is  a  very 
large  order.  As  will  be  seen  from  the  enclosed 
memorandum,  about  two  years'  preparation 
is  necessary.  In  other  words,  if  we  are  going 
to  bring  the  plan  in  by  January  1,  1959,  it  is 
necessary   that   we   should   start   now.    Time, 


therefore,  is  of  the  essence  and  we  should  know 
by  at  least  early  in  the  new  year  as  to 
whether  the  way  is  clear  for  us  to  proceed. 

These  proposals  have  been  evolved  with  a 
view  to  providing  a  universally  available 
coverage  for  our  people.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
we  have  considered  it  desirable  to  obtain  a 
coverage  from  85  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  people 
as  soon  as  possible.  At  the  same  time,  the 
method  and  the  introduction  of  this  plan  will 
provide  for  maximum  of  efficiency  of  adminis- 
tration, which  is  essential  if  costs  are  to  be 
kept  down  and  within  control.  We  think  the 
plan  meets  the  tests  of  good  business  judgment 
which  are  required  in  a  matter  of  this  sort.  I 
should  be  obliged  if  you  would  let  me  know 
just  as  soon  as  possible  the  views  of  the 
federal    government. 

You  will  note  that  the  enclosed  proposal 
is  marked  "confidential — not  for  release."  It  is 
my  view  that  these  proposals  might  be  released 
some  time  early  in  the  new  year,  at  a  time 
which  can  be  determined.  In  the  meantime,  it 
gives  the  opportunities  for  both  governments 
to  negotiate  on  points  upon  which  further  con- 
sideration is  required.  That  is  the  purpose  in 
marking  the  matter  as  confidential  and  not  for 
release  at  this  time. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Leslie  M.  Frost 

Rt.  hon.  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Q.C. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


Ottawa 
January  4,   1957 

The  Honourable  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Q.C. 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

I  was  under  the  impression  that  I  had  made 
a  provisional  answer  to  your  letter  of  Decem- 
ber 11th,  with  which  you  sent  me  an 
interesting  memorandum  on  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Care  Insurance  Proposal. 

I  even  asserted  to  my  people  here  that  I  had 
written  to  you  that  copies  of  this  memorandum 
had  been  made  and  distributed  to  each  of  my 
colleagues  for  his  personal  study,  but  that  I 
did  not  wish  to  bring  the  matter  up  for  dis- 
cussion in  cabinet  until  after  the  return  to 
Ottawa  of  the  Minister  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare.  My  office  staff  has,  however,  been 
unable  to  find  a  copy  of  such  a  letter  and  it 
may  be  that,  in  the  rush  of  things  I  was 
attending  to  before  I  left  for  Christmas,  I 
omitted  to  dictate  the  answer  I  had  intended 
to  make. 

In  that  event  I  would  owe  you  an  apology 
and  would  ask  you  to  treat  this  as  the  pro- 
visional reply  you  should  have  received  several 
weeks  ago. 
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Mr.  Martin  is  expected  back  at  the  end  of 
next  week,  and  I  hope  we  will  be  able  to  give 
some  consideration  to  your  plan  shortly  after 
his  return. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent 


Toronto,    Ontario 
January  9,   1957 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Laurent:     ^ 

Your  letter  of  the  4th  instant  is  at  hand,  and 
I  thank  you  very  much  for  the  same. 

Concerning  the  reply  to  my  letter,  I,  in  fact, 
regarded  our  conversation  as  an  answer  as 
you  stated  at  that  time  the  matter  would  be 
considered  on  Mr.  Martin's  return  home. 

In  the  meantime,  I  send  my  very  best  wishes 
for  the  New  Year. 

Sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Leslie  M.  Frost 

Rt.  hon.  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Q.C. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  Ontario 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 

Ottawa, 
January  22,  1957 

The  Honourable  Leslie  M.  Frost.  Q.C,  M.L.A. 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Dear  Premier  Frost: 

My  colleagues  and  I  have  now  had  an  oppor- 
tunity to  consider  further  the  plan  which  you 
have  developed  for  hospital  insurance  and  pre- 
paid diagnostic  services  in  Ontario,  as  set 
forth  in  your  letter  of  December  11  last  and 
accompanying   memorandum. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  the 
estimates  of  coverage  given  in  your  letter  are 
in  fact  realized  when  the  proposed  scheme 
becomes  effective,  it  could  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  wathin  the  framework  of 
the  federal  government's  proposals  to  the 
provinces  of  January,  1956.  We  would,  of 
course,  feel  that  some  assurance  on  this  point 
would  need  to  be  incorporated  into  the  agree- 
ment between  our  governments  on  this  subject. 

As  you  are  aware,  the  federal  proposals 
state  that  the  benefits  of  the  programme  are  to 
be  universally  available  to  all  residents  of  the 
province.  In  making  this  stipulation,  the 
federal  government  realized,  of  course,  that 
it  would  not  be  practicable  to  insist  upon  100 
per  cent,  coverage  of  every  individual  in  the 
province. 

The  experience  of  both  Saskatchewan  and 
British   Columbia,   in  the  actual   operation   of 


public  hospital  insurance  plans,  has  demon- 
strated that  even  where  universal  or  almost 
universal  coverage  is  required  by  law,  it  is 
extremely  difficult  in  actual  practice  to  achieve 
a  coverage  in  excess  of  95  per  cent,  of  the 
provincial  population.  Consequently,  it  would 
seem  reasonable  to  expect  that,  if  a  scheme 
such  as  you  contemplate  in  Ontario  can 
achieve  from  the  outset  85  to  90  per  cent, 
coverage  of  the  population,  it  should  be  pos- 
sible to  improve  methods  of  coverage  by  one 
means  or  another  and  thus  equal,  if  not  exceed, 
the  degree  of  coverage  achieved  in  the  two 
western  provinces. 

You  estimate  that  it  will  require  a  consider- 
able period  of  time  to  make  the  necessary 
advance  preparations  and  to  build  up  coverage 
in  the  plan  to  the  level  of  85  to  90  per  cent, 
which  you  envisage ;  and  that  in  consequence 
you  will  not  be  able  to  get  the  plan  into  actual 
operation  before  January  1,  1959. 

This  is,  of  course,  a  matter  for  your  govern- 
ment to  decide  in  the  light  of  its  own 
assessment  of  the  administrative  and  organ- 
izational problems  involved.  For  our  part, 
having  in  mind  the  general  desire,  which  we 
share,  that  the  nation-wide  programme  should 
get  under  way  as  soon  as  possible,  we  would 
hope  that  some  way  might  be  found,  without 
jeopardizing  the  efficiency  of  the  operation  in 
any  way,  to  advance  the  proposed  starting 
date. 

I  note  the  reference  in  your  memorandum  to 
the  federal  government's  position  with  respect 
to  the  inclusion  in  the  insurance  scheme  of 
care  given  in  tuberculosis  and  mental  hospitals. 
Your  suggestion  of  including  a  small  addi- 
tional premium  to  cover  part  of  the  costs  of 
care  in  these  institutions  is,  of  course,  a  matter 
for  the  province  to  decide. 

There  could,  however,  be  no  justification 
from  the  federal  government's  point  of  view 
for  burdening  the  general  insurance  scheme  to 
which  its  contribution  would  apply  with  the 
costs  of  care  given  in  these  types  of  institu- 
tions. These  costs  are  borne  very  largely  at 
the  present  time  by  the  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal governments  themselves ;  there  would 
consequently  be  little  or  no  gain  for  the  indi- 
viduals concerned  in  having  the  burdens 
presently  borne  by  the  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal treasuries  transferred  to  the  new 
insurance  programmes. 

The  logic  of  the  federal  government's  posi- 
tion in  this  matter  is  confirmed  by  the  fact 
that  both  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan 
have  taken,  in  their  own  provincial  hospital 
insurance  programmes,  the  identical  position 
which  the  federal  government  has  taken  in  its 
proposals  of  January,  1956. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  need  to  comment  on 
any  of  the  other  points  raised  in  your 
memorandum  beyond  saying  that  we  will,  of 
course,  be  glad  to  carry  on  further  talks  with 
you  and  your  officials  on  the  merits  of  the 
various  items  you  have  raised,  as  separate 
points   for  discussion,   on   the  fourth   page  of 
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your  memorandum.  It  seems  clear  from  the 
way  in  which  these  are  set  out  that  you  intend 
them,  not  as  an  integral  part  of  the  plan 
which  you  wish  to  present,  but  rather  as 
matters  on  which  there  should  be  further 
discussion. 

I  am  sure  that  you  will  find  that  there  are 
also  numerous  other  points  that  your  officials 
and  ours  will  wish  to  refer  to  our  respective 
governments  as  detailed  discussions  proceed  in 
the  course  of  the  next  few  months. 

You  referred  in  the  last  paragraph  of  your 
letter  to  the  desirability  of  deferring  for  the 
time  being  any  public  disclosure  of  the  details 
of  the  Ontario  plan.  If  you  feel,  as  a  result  of 
this  reply,  that  you  are  now  in  a  position  to 
make  a  public  statement  of  Ontario's  accept- 
ance of  the  federal  proposal  and  to  release  the 
details  of  the  scheme  which  you  are  planning 
to  introduce,  I  would  be  glad  to  have  you 
advise  me  in  this  regard. 

I  would  not  wish  any  premature  disclosure 
of  the  details  of  these  discussions  to  be  made 
at  this  end,  but  at  the  same  time  I  would  like 
to  be  in  a  position  to  make  suitable  reference 
to  them  as  soon  as  you  feel  that  it  would  be 
appropriate  to  do  so. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent 


Toronto,  Ontario 
January  24,    1957 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Laurent  : 

Your  letter  of  the  22nd  instant  is  at  hand 
and  I  note  carefully  what  you  say. 

The  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  reads : 

"We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  provided  the 
estimates  of  coverage  given  in  your  letter  are 
in  fact  realized  when  the  proposed  scheme 
becomes  effective,  it  could  properly  be  con- 
sidered as  coming  within  the  framework  of  the 
federal  government's  proposals  to  the  prov- 
inces of  January,  1956.  We  would,  of  course, 
feel  that  some  assurance  on  this  point  would 
need  to  be  incorporated  into  the  agreement 
between  our  governments  on  this  subject." 

If  this  paragraph  means  that  there  would 
be  no  federal  participation  in  our  plan  until 
we  have  reached  85  or  90  per  cent,  coverage, 
then  it  would  seem  to  me  to  be  a  rejection  of 
our  proposal  which  has  been  discussed  over 
several  months.  I  cannot  believe  that  this  is 
intended,  but  the  paragraph  is  certainly  capable 
of  that  interpretation. 

In  Ontario's  memorandum  we  have  dis- 
cussed, and  in  my  letter  of  December  11th  I 
pointed  out,  that  our  proposal  had  been  evolved 
with  a  view  to  providing  a  universally  avail- 
able coverage  for  our  people.  I  stated  "As  a 
matter  of  fact,  we  have  considered  it  desirable 
to  obtain  a  coverage  of  from  85  to  90  per 
cent,  of  our  people  as  soon  as  possible."  There 
should  be  no  misunderstanding  on  this  point. 


We  cannot  guarantee  an  85  to  90  per  cent, 
coverage  of  our  people  on  any  date.  Indeed, 
at  no  time  have  we  indicated  that  at  the  com- 
mencement of  the  plan,  which  we  felt  would 
be  January  1,  1959,  we  could  be  assured  of 
that  coverage.  That  coverage  is  an  objective 
which  we  hope  to  achieve  and,  if  possible, 
better  as  quickly  as  possible. 

I  would  not  want  any  misunderstanding  in 
the  matter  of  federal  participation.  I  think 
this  is  quite  fully  covered  in  the  memorandum 
which  has  been  the  basis  of  our  discussions — 
a  memorandum  which  is  substantially  the  same 
as  that  contained  on  pages  22  to  27  of  the 
enclosed  memorandum. 

It  has  been  the  clear  objective  of  ourselves 
and  of  our  advisors  that  agreement  should  be 
arrived  at  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments  which  would  enable  federal  par- 
ticipation from  the  commencement.  I  have  by 
no  means  said  or  inferred  at  any  time  that 
this  participation  would  become  effective  only 
when  we  had  obtained  a  coverage  of  say  from 
85  to  90  per  cent,  of  our  people. 

In  all  of  the  discussions  we  have  held  at 
various  levels,  this  position  has  been  made 
abundantly  plain.  The  plan  we  have  proposed 
is  premised  upon 

(a)  Federal  participation  from  the  com- 
mencement, 

(b)  An  administration  unhampered  by  im- 
possible conditions.  This  is  the  intent  of 
paragraph  4  of  page  24  of  the  enclosed 
memorandum. 

May  I  again  briefly  outline  the  problem, 
which  is  by  no  means  easy,  that  we  have  to 
meet  in  Ontario : 

From  a  provincial  standpoint,  the  success  of 
the  plan  depends  upon  a  wide  coverage  of  our 
people,  and  not  merely  of  those  who  have  a 
high  incidence  of  sickness.  As  the  cost  to  the 
province  is  very  formidable,  it  is  essential 
from  our  standpoint  to  spread  the  burden.  Our 
advisors  and  ourselves,  however,  feel  that 
broad  coverage  can  be  obtained  and  that  we 
can  achieve  our  objective  of  from  85  to  90 
per  cent,  and  perhaps  more,  provided  we  do  it 
in  a  sound  tvay  and  provided  we  do  not  over- 
burden the  commission  and  the  insurance 
administration   zvith  impossible   conditions. 

Ontario  with  its  5.5  million  people  has  many 
and  varied  conditions  to  contend  with.  We  now 
have  upwards  of  3.5  million  people  with  some 
type  of  insurance  coverage.  The  best  of  this 
coverage  is  in  no  case  as  substantial  or  as 
embracing  as  that  which  we  propose  in  the 
area  with  which  we  deal. 

The  coverage  we  propose  will  take  care  of 
the  catastrophic  incidence  of  sickness.  It  will 
eliminate  hospital  deficits  and  will  lighten  and 
probably  eliminate  the  financial  burdens  of 
our   municipalities. 

On  the  other  hand,  many  of  the  present 
coverages    include    items    and   very   important 
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items  which  are  not,  and  could  not  be,  in  our 
basic  coverage.  There  is  thus  left  a  large  held 
for  private  insurance  companies  to  operate  in, 
pro\  iding  coverages  supplementary  to  our 
basic  plan. 

It  is,  therefore,  necessary  that  there  should 
be  the  fullest  opportunity  for  the  integration 
of  present  plans,  which  include  those 
negotiated  between  labour  and  industry,  with 
the  proi)osed  basic  policy.  At  the  same  time, 
our  i)eople  should  have  ^  the  opportunity  to 
obtain  additional  protection  over  and  above  the 
basic  coxerage  in  the  government  plan.  This  is 
a  very  imj)ortant  and  ditficult  problem. 

We  are  perfectly  satisfied  that  this  can  be 
brought  about,  but  it  will  involve  the  exercise 
of  discretion  on  the  j^art  of  the  Ontario  Hos- 
pital Services  Commission,  in  the  manner  we 
have  outlined  in  the  proposals  submitted  to 
you.  and  that  is  contained  in  the  memorandum 
I  enclose  with  this  letter.  It  was  also  discussed 
fully  with  officials  of  The  Department  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare. 

In  the  judgment  of  the  government  and  its 
advisors  here,  it  is  upon  sound,  orderly  ad- 
ministratic^n  that  the  success  of  this  plan 
depends.  It  could  be  in\iting  serious  trouble 
inrieed  to  burden  the  commission  with  con- 
ditions which  are  unsound  or  impossible.  The 
matter  of  administration  vitally  affects  both 
levels  of  government,  but  to  a  very  much 
larger  extent  that  of  the  province.  The  federal 
f<'rmula  is  based  not  only  on  per  capita  hos- 
fjital  costs  within  the  province,  but  also  the 
average  across  the  country.  The  province  of 
<")ntario  with  its  great  growth  and  industriali- 
sation is  a  high-cost  province.  The  federal 
formula  without  such  sound  administration 
could  greatly  penalize  Ontario  and  add  heavy- 
costs  to  our  people. 

Jt  would,  of  course,  affect  the  federal 
government  from  the  standpoint  of  raising 
\\k  national  average.  It  is,  therefore,  important 
to  yoU  cMo-  We  must  implement  such  a  plan 
car'efuUv.  It  must  be  assimilated  in  such  a  way 
as  to  prevent  driving  up  hospital  costs  in  this 
country. 

An  exami)le  of  this  is  the  information  we 
have  already  presented  to  the  public,  namely 
that  for  an  all-embracing  plan  such  as  we 
propose,  the  costs  based  on  1956  for  the  whole 
people  would  run  about  $160  million.  By  1960, 
however,  we  are  warned  that  the  costs  could 
total  nearly  $300  million. 

This  increase  of  cost  we  believe  can  be 
contained  bv  sound  administration,  and  it  is  in 
this  regard  we  propose  to  use  every  effort. 
Otherwise  this  plan,  which  should  be  a  great 
benefit  to  our  people,  could  become  a  heavy 
burden  that  would  hamper  us  in  doing  the 
other  things  which  w^e  should  do  in  this  great, 
developing  country.  This  is  the  reason  we  have 
laid  such  emphasis  on  eftkient  administration 
and  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commis- 
sion having  discretion  over  the  provisions  for 
mandatory  coverage. 


The  federal  government's  contribution  to 
the  proportion  of  Ontario's  "shareable  costs" 
would  be  about  48  per  cent.,  but  in  terms  of 
the  cost  of  the  whole  plan  that  we  propose  it 
would  be  about  35  per  cent.  This  points  up  the 
provincial  responsibility  and  the  absolute 
necessity  of  care  in  administration  if  we  are 
not  to  undermine  the  province's  fiscal  position. 

As  I  have  said  before,  I  have  no  intention 
of  making  this  problem  appear  easier  than  it 
is,  or,  on  the  other  hand,  exaggerating  its 
difficulties.  I  think,  however,  it  is  wise  that 
we  face  up  in  a  practical  way  to  the  difficulties 
that  such  a  comprehensive  plan  as  we  propose 
is  likely  to  encounter,  and  which  could  add 
substantial  costs  which  our  people  would  have 
to  pay  through  taxes  and  premiums. 

Concerning  the  last  paragraph  of  your  letter  : 
in  my  letter  to  you  of  December  11th,  I  felt 
that  it  was  desirable  to  defer  for  the  time 
!)eing  the  disclosure  of  any  of  the  details  of 
our  proposal  in  order  to  provide  full  oppor- 
tunities for  discussion  and,  where  possible, 
for  changes  in  points  of  view.  In  my  letter  I 
stated  it  might  be  released  some  time  early  in 
the  new  year. 

The  Ontario  Legislature  meets  on  Monday, 
January  28th.  It  will,  of  course,  be  necessary 
for  me  to  inform  the  Legislature  as  to  the 
nature  of  our  proposal  and  I  plan  to  table  it 
with  the  enclosed  memorandum  at  3.00  p.m., 
Tuesday,   January   29th. 

Of  this  memorandum  the  first  22  pages  are 
devoted  to  providing  the  sort  of  general 
information  it  is  necessary  to  give  the  members 
and  the  press.  It  is  an  outline  of  the  back- 
ground of  the  subject  and  the  conditions  which 
have  to  be  met.  Pages  22  to  27  are  substantially 
a  repetition  of  the  proposal  which  our  res- 
l^ective  governments  have  been  discussing. 

In  view  of  your  letter,  which  appears  to 
indicate  that  we  are  not  in  agreement,  I  do 
not  intend  to  give  any  particulars  of  our  dis- 
cussion to  the  public  at  the  present  time  or 
table  the  correspondence,  although  I  have  no 
objection  to  this  being  done.  I  simply  intend 
to  say  that  the  matter  is  being  considered  by 
both  governments. 

If  my  interpretation  above  is  correct,  it  is 
very  apparent  that  we  have  not  reached  agree- 
ment, but  I  am,  nevertheless,  very  hopeful 
that  we  can.  I  may  say  that  I  would  be 
extremely  disappointed  if  my  interpretation 
of  the  second  paragraph  of  your  letter  is  as 
I  make  it.  It  would  be  extremely  unfair  to 
our  province  and  I  do  not  see  how  I  could 
recommend  its  acceptance.  I  trust  that  subse- 
quent negotiations  will  resolve  this  matter.  I 
shall  be  very  glad  to  discuss  it  with  you  or 
with  Mr.  Martin.  My  colleagues,  officials  and 
advisors  will  be  ready  to  meet  at  any  time  — 
in  fact  the  sooner  the  better. 

With  regard  to  your  references  to  the 
commencement  date  of  January  1,  1959,  may 
I  say  that  this  is  a  tentative  date,  depending, 
among  other  things,  upon  agreement  between 
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our  two  governments,  the  participation  from 
the  commencement  of  the  federal  government 
and  the  creation  of  the  necessary  provincial 
organization  to  deal  effectively  and  efficiently 
with  this  highly  complicated  rnatter.  This  has 
been  referred  to  extensively  in  the  enclosed 
memorandum. 

Our  advisors  as  you  know  are  largely  drawn 
from  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association  and 
Blue  Cross  organization.  The  personnel  of  the 
Ontario  Hospital  Services  Commission  comes 
entirely  from  the  former  organization.  If  the 
tentative  date  of  January  1,  1959  can  be 
advanced  without  impairing  efficient  adminis- 
tration, I  can  assure  you  it  will  be,  but  that  is 
premised,  among  other  things,  upon  agreement 
between  our  two  governments.  For  that  reason 
as  I  said  in  my  letter  of  December  11th,  time 
is  of  the  essence  if  we  are  to  have  any  hope 
of  advancing  the  date  tentatively  suggested. 

As  stated,  I  am  prepared  to  renew  our 
negotiations  immediately  on  these  fundamental 
points. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)  Leslie  M.  Frost 

Rt.  hon.  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Q.C 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  Ontario 
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HAVE  JUST  AlAILED  ANSWER  TO 
YOUR  LETTER  OF  JANUARY  24TH 
WARM  REGARDS. 

LOUIS  ST.  LAURENT 


Ottawa, 

January  28,    1957 

The  Honourable  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Q.C,  M.L.A. 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  Frost  : 

I  have  your  letter  of  January  24th  with  the 
enclosures  which  are  to  be  made  public 
tomorrow  and  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  them. 

In  regard  to  the  coverage  of  your  plan,  the 
federal  government  has  no  desire  that  the 
government  of  Ontario  should  enter  into  any 
plan    or    undertaking    which    is    unwise    or 


impractical.  We  recognize  the  very  serious 
administrative  problems  in  establishing  a  hos- 
pital care  plan  such  as  you  have  in  mind, 
particularly  in  a  province  where  so  many 
persons  are  already  covered  in  varying  degrees 
by  private  plans  of  one  kind  or  another.  The 
85  to  90  per  cent,  coverage  which  we  men- 
tioned and  about  which  you  express  concern 
was  the  figure  which  you  yourself  had  men- 
tioned in  a  context  which  we  thought  indicated 
that  you  expected  to  achieve  this  when  your 
plan  was  established. 

I  am  confident  you  will  realize  on  your  side 
the  problem  which  a  plan  of  your  type  presents 
to  us.  We  believe  the  test  of  being  "universally 
available"  in  a  province  to  which  we  are  con- 
tributing is  essential  in  order  that  all  citizens 
in  that  province  are  able  to  take  advantage  of 
the  contribution  we  are  to  make  from  general 
tax  revenue.  We  feel  that  this  availability  must 
be  real,  not-  just  theoretical;  it  must  be 
administratively  practicable  as  well  as  a 
matter  of  entitlement. 

Secondly,  we  believe  that  to  justify  the  very 
substantial  contribution  from  our  general  tax 
revenue,  the  plan  must  not  only  be  available  to 
all,  but  in  fact  be  generally  utilized.  This  is 
the  principle  we  have  followed  as  among  the 
provinces  in  this  matter,  w'ith  general  public 
support.  It  seems  proper  that  it  should  be 
applied  within  a  province,  not  as  anything  we 
try  to  impose  upon  the  provincial  government, 
but  simply  as  a  test  of  when  enough  of  our 
people  support  a  plan  to  justify  a  major  con- 
tribution to  it  from  general  tax  revenue. 

We  had  thought  the  plan  you  proposed  and 
the  indication  you  gave  that  you  expected  a 
coverage  of  85  to  90  per  cent,  met  these 
reasonable  tests,  as  well  as  the  other  features 
of  the  offer  outlined  a  year  ago  following  our 
discussions  here. 

We  believe  that  if  you  feel  you  should  not 
give  assurance  of  being  able  to  reach  your 
figure  of  85  per  cent,  by  a  certain  stage,  it 
should  be  clearly  set  forth  in  our  agreement 
that  your  plan  will  be  universally  available  in 
fact  as  well  as  law,  and  that  your  commis- 
sion w^ill  work  without  delay  to  obtain 
reasonably  universal  coverage. 

Moreover,  we  feel  you  should  make  public 
sufficient  of  the  details  of  the  plan  you  intend 
to  offer,  including  the  premium  rates,  the 
benefits  and  other  relevant  conditions  to  enable 
us  to  satisfy  Parliament  that  the  plan  you  offer 
to  the  people  of  the  province  will  be  sufficiently 
attractive  to  them  as  individuals  to  enable  you, 
in  fact,  to  achieve  your  85  per  cent,  coverage 
in  this  largely  voluntary  plan  within  a  stated 
relatively  short  period. 

I  shall  be  glad  to  hear  from  you  further,  as 
it  seems  to  me  w^e  are  well  on  our  way  to 
reaching  agreement  on  this  matter. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent 
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Toronto,  Ontario 
January   30,    1957 

Dear  Mr.  St.  Laurent  : 

In  reply  to  your  letter  of  January  28th,  I 
would  say  that  an  interpretation  of  the  term 
"universally  available"  should  not  be  imposed 
which  in  fact  is  not  justilled  and  could  make 
the  administration  of  the  hospital  insurance 
plan  difficult  and  expensive,  and  perhaps 
altogether    impossible. 

I  am,  of  course,  concerned  with  conditions 
in  Ontario.  Our  administrative  problem  clearly 
is  huge  and  complex — one  which  will  require 
very  great  skill  to  solve.  I  am  sure  we  have 
those  skills  available,  but  even  with  these, 
the  plan  could  not  succeed  if  interpretations 
and  conditions  were  imposed  which  would 
render  an  already  complex  task  more  difficult 
and  which  if  insisted  upon  could  only  result — 
if  the  plan  were  proceeded  with — in  adminis- 
trative difficulties  being  translated  into  higher 
premiums  and  taxes. 

One  of  the  most  effective  ways  of  making 
the  plan  attractive  is  by  keeping  down  costs 
to  the  individual  taxpayer  and  assuring  him 
adequate  protection  at  the  lowest  possible  cost. 
In  this  way  we  assure  him  full  value  for  his 
money. 

Your  proposal  of  January  26,  1956,  states  in 
part: 

"Provincial  hospital  insurance  plans,  in 
order  to  qualify   for   consideration   should: 

(a)  make  coverage  universally  available  to 
all    persons   in   the   province ; 

(b)  include  provision  of  specified  diagnostic 
(laboratory  and  radiological)  services 
to  persons  in  hospital  and  within  an 
agreed  period  of  time  to  persons  outside 
of  hospital ; 

(c)  provide  for  a  limit  to  be  placed  on 
co-insurance  or  deterrent  charges  so  as 
to  ensure  that  an  excessive  financial 
burden  is  not  placed  on  patients  in 
respect  of  hospitalization  costs  at  the 
time   of   receipt   of   service." 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  meaning  of  the  term 
universally  available  in  (a)  above  is  clear. 
The  plan  must  be  available  to  every  man, 
woman  and  child  regardless  of  age  or  physical 
or  mental  condition  or  economic  circumstance. 
There  must  be  no  discrimination  between 
individuals. 

But  there  is  nothing  in  your  proposal  which 
states  that  a  specific  proportion  of  the  popula- 
tion must  be  provided  with  coverage  on  any 
date.  So  long  as  the  conditions  are  as  above 
and  the  plan  is  open  to  everyone  to  join,  there 
is  every  justification  for  federal  participation. 

As  far  as  Ontario  is  concerned,  the  position 
is  clear.  We  regard  wide  coverage  as  a  neces- 


sity. It  is  not  our  intention  to  accept  only  the 
poor  insurance  risks.  In  meeting  the  condition 
of  universal  availability,  of  course,  we  have 
to  accept  these,  but  to  make  the  insurance 
plan  practicable,  in  our  view  it  is  necessary 
for  us  to  have  enrolled  in  the  plan  the  good 
as  well  as  the  bad  risks.  Thus  our  coverage 
must  be  as  wide  as  possible. 

Common  sense  and  economic  incentives  com- 
bine to  dictate  such  a  course.  Our  hospital 
insurance  memorandum  presented  to  the 
Legislature  and  my  discussions  and  com- 
munications with  you  and  the  Minister  of 
National  Health  and  Welfare  indicate  how 
we  propose  to  do  it.  No  one  can  anticipate 
all  of  the  problems  to  be  met  and,  therefore, 
one  of  our  first  steps  has  been  to  evolve  the 
type  of  administration  with  whom  the  exercise 
of  discretion  could  be  placed  with  confidence. 
In  close  partnership  with  the  Ontario  Hospital 
Association,  I  am  satisfied  that  this  has  been 
achieved. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  Ontario  proposal, 
which  is  drawn  within  the  four  corners  of 
your  proposal  of  1956,  is  flexible  enough  to 
meet  the  particular  conditions  met  in  every 
province.  All  our  problems  are  different. 

The  question  may  be  asked  —  What  if  a 
province  does  not  attain  a  high  percentage  of 
membership  in  its  plan?  May  I  point  out  that 
the  principle  of  universal  availability  still 
applies.  Everyone  could  join  and  there  would 
be  strong  financial  inducements  for  them  to  do 
so.  The  province  would  be  bound  to  provide 
for  those  residents  who  would  otherwise  be 
prevented  from  participation  by  economic 
circumstances.  This  group  would  include  social 
assistance  cases. 

Such  a  province  would  only  penalize  itself 
if  it  confined  its  coverage  to  that  class,  because 
the  incidence  of  hospitalization  and  in  conse- 
quence costs  would  be  higher.  The  federal 
government  would  be  protected  by  your 
formula  which  provides  that  your  contribution 
to  a  province  shall  be  a  fraction  of  the  share- 
able operating  costs  of  hospital  care  computed 
on  the  basis  of 

(a)  25  per  cent,  of  the  per  capita  shareable 
costs  in  that  province  plus 

(b)  25  per  cent,  of  the  average  per  capita 
shareable  costs  in  Canada  as  a  whole, 
multiplied  by  the  population  covered  by 
the    provincial    programme. 

This  formula  affords  the  federal  govern- 
ment ample  protection.  Federal  contributions 
are  clearly  limited  to  a  percentage  of  the  cost 
of  those  insured  under  the  plans  in  effect  in 
each  province.  Further,  if  a  province  has 
relatively  high  costs,  these  are  levelled  down 
for    the    federal    government    by    its    formula 
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which   is   based   in   part    on   national   average 
cost. 

Moreover,  the  people  of  each  province  would 
be  completely  free,  indeed  they  would  be 
encouraged,  to  enroll  in  the  plan.  Coverage 
would   be   available   without   discrimination. 

If  a  provincial  administration  did  not  press 
forward  towards  its  objective  of  universal 
coverage — which  its  own  interests  would 
assure  that  it  did — nonetheless,  great  progress 
would  still  be  made.  At  least  no  one  in  that 
province  would  be  denied  admission  to  the 
hospital  care  plan  because  of  age,  health  or 
economic  circumstance.  Much  would  still  be 
accomplished  in  raising  the  standards  of  health 
care. 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  matter  has 
been  before  the  Canadian  people  for  many 
years.  I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask  why  public 
hospital  insurance  is  not  in  general  use.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  answer  lies  in  that 
administrative  difficulties  have  appeared  to  be 
so  great  and  the  plan  so  expensive  that  the 
provinces  have  felt  that  with  their  limited 
resources  they  simply  could  not  afford  it. 
This  may  still  be  the  case  if  conditions  are 
imposed  that  they  have  either  to  do  the  job 
at  once  or  in  a  time  which  does  not  allow  for 
the  development  of  an  efficient  administration. 
If  hospital  insurance  is  to  be  brought  about 
in  Canada  then  I  would  presume  to  say  that, 
in  the  light  of  the  problems  in  my  own  province 
with  which  I  am  familiar,  a  flexible  system 
geared  to  the  above  interpretation  of  universal 
availability  should  be  used.  This  I  am  sure 
would  meet  every  practical  test  that  reasonable 
people  could  ask  for  and  would  completely 
justify  federal  and  provincial   participation. 

For  Ontario,  I  am  quite  prepared  to  say 
that  our  commission  will  work  without  delay 
in  every  practicable  way  to  obtain  a  utilization 
which  is  as  wide  as  possible.  In  saying  this,  I 
leave  it  to  their  good  judgment  and  discretion 
to  determine  when,  in  whole  or  in  part,  the 
plan  should  be  made  mandatory  and  how 
this  very  complicated  administrative  task  will 
be  achieved.  The  objective  of  universal  cover- 
age is  one  the  Ontario  Hospital  Association 
has  long  striven  for,  and  I  have  no  doubts 
about  their  ability  to  achieve  in  a  sound, 
business-like  way  this  objective  which  is 
common  to  the  association  and  to  this  govern- 
ment. 

Very  sincerely  yours, 

(signed)   Leslie  M.  Frost 

Rt.  hon.  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent,  Q.C. 
Prime  Minister  of  Canada 
House  of  Commons 
Ottawa,  Ontario 

Air  Mail 


OFFICE  OF  THE  PRIME  MINISTER 
CANADA 

Ottawa, 
February  1,  1957 

The  Honourable  Leslie  M.  Frost,  Q.C,  M.L.A. 
Premier  of  the  Province  of  Ontario 
Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Dear  Mr.  Frost: 

Thank  you  for  your  further  letter  of  January 
30th  on  the  subject  of  your  hospital  insurance 
plan. 

I  fully  agree  with  your  emphasis  on  achiev- 
ing good  administration.  The  size  and  nature 
of  the  programme  make  administration  and 
economy  very  important.  Only  by  good 
management  of  these  major  public  hospital 
programmes  can  the  people  of  Canada  get  their 
full  money's  worth  from  the  premiums  and 
taxes  they  will  pay  to  meet  the  costs  of  these 
necessary  services. 

I  welcome  the  assurances  you  give  in  your 
letter  concerning  the  policy  that  your  Hospital 
Commission  will  follow  in  regard  to  coverage. 
I  also  take  it  from  your  letter  that  you  would 
not  see  any  objection  to  stating  in  our  agree- 
ment that  coverage  will  be  available  in  fact  as 
well  as  in  law  to  all  people  in  the  province. 

It  seems  to  me  that  such  assurances  would 
go  a  long  way  toward  meeting  what  I  had  in 
mind  when  I  suggested  in  my  letter  of 
January  21st  that  "some  assurance  on  this 
point  would  need  to  be  incorporated  into  the 
agreement  between  our  governments  on  this 
subject." 

There  remain  the  questions  of  detail  con- 
cerning benefits,  premiums  and  related  matters 
that  will  enable  us  to  form  a  judgment  that 
the  plan  will  in  practice  appeal  to  enough 
people  to  cause  it  to  be  utilized  on  a  scale  that 
would  warrant  support  from  the  general  tax 
revenues  of  Canada.  This  is  necessary  because, 
as  we  understand  from  your  letter  and  press 
release,  your  plan  will  be  in  essence  a  volun- 
tary one  for  all  persons  except  indigents,  at 
least  until  such  time  as  your  commission 
decides  it  should  be  made  mandatory,  as  you 
say,  in  whole  or  in  part. 

The  basic  purpose  of  our  offer  of  support 
was  to  make  possible  the  initiation  of  plans 
of  general  application  within  each  province.  In 
view  of  this  we  feel  that  where  public  plans 
are  to  be  launched  on  a  largely  voluntary 
basis,  the  terms  on  which  they  are  offered  to 
the  public  should  be  sufficiently  attractive  to 
appeal  to  a  majority  of  the  people  and  mani- 
festly better  than  alternative  competing  plans. 

It  should  be  possible  for  provincial  author- 
ities to  offer  such  advantageous  terms  with 
the  aid  of  the  substantial  support  offered  from 
the  federal  treasury. 

I  take  it  from  your  letter  of  the  30th  that 
you  are  not  yet  ready  to  make  public  the 
details  as  to  premiums  which  are  necessary  to 
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reach  a  judgment  on  the  attractiveness  and 
probable  coverage  of  your  plan.  No  doubt  your 
experts  are  working  on  this. 

I  would  suggest  that  as  soon  as  they  are 
ready,  your  Minister  and  officials  most  directly 
concerned  with  the  programme  might  meet 
with  Mr.  Martin  and  our  officials  to  discuss 
the  details  of  your  plan  and  the  terms  of  a 
possible  draft  agreement  for  federal  support 
of  it.  I  have  no  doubt  that  such  discussion  in 
detail  will  lead  in  due  course  to  a  form  of 
agreement  that  will  be  satisfactory  to  both  our 
governments,  contingent  of  course  upon  a 
sufficient  number  of  other  provinces  being 
willing  to  proceed  as  well. 

I  hope  you  will  let  me  know  that  such  dis- 
cussions will  be  possible,  and  when  you  would 
expect  your  side  to  be  ready  with  the  details 
as  to  the  premiums  which  you  propose  to 
charge  as  well  as  the  other  data  necessary 
to  make  such  discussions  fruitful. 

Yours  sincerely, 

(signed)  Louis  S.  St.  Laurent 


the  correspondence  which  deals  with 
that  point  very  specifically  and  very 
fully.  I  cannot  see  that  there  is  any- 
thing to  be  gained  by  elaborating  on 
that  situation  at  the  moment,  I  think 
it  is  perfectly  plain  in  the  correspond- 
ence. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

L  Thirteenth  report  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  for  the  12 
months  fiscal  period  ended  March  31, 
1956. 

2.  Tenth  annual  report  of  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  for  the  12 
months  fiscal  period  ended  March  31, 
1956. 


TELEGRAM 


Toronto,  Ontario 
February  4,  1957 

RT.  HON.  LOUIS  S.  ST.  LAURENT 
PRIME  MINISTER  OF  CANADA 
OTTAWA,  ONTARIO 

YOUR  LETTER  OF  THE  1ST  INSTANT 
IS  AT  HAND.  I  AM  QUITE  PREPARED 
TO  HAVE  OUR  MINISTERS  CON- 
CERNED AND  OUR  OFFICIALS  AND 
EXPERTS  SIT  IN  AT  ONCE  IN  A 
CONTINUATION  OF  OUR  CONFER- 
ENCES. THAT,  OF  COURSE,  WAS  THE 
PURPOSE  OF  THE  DISCUSSIONS  OF 
NOVEMBER  2ND  AND  NOVEMBER 
30TH  LAST.  WE  ARE  PREPARED  TO 
CONTINUE  THESE  AT  ONCE  AND 
DISCUSS  IN  DETAIL  OUR  PRO- 
POSALS. THIS  TELEGRAM  WILL  BE 
TABLED  WITH  THE  OTHER  DOCU- 
MENTS. 

LESLIE  M.  FROST 


MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  L.  M.  Frost),  is  it  the 
view  of  the  government  at  the  present 
time  that  there  should  be  a  substantial 
percentage  of  people  of  the  province 
enrolled  and  eligible  for  the  benefits 
of  such  a  plan  before  it  should  move 
into   operation? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  perhaps  it  would  be  better  if 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  read 


MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  are  called,  may  I  be 
permitted  to  make  a  brief  correction 
in  the  news  account  of  one  of  the  bills 
which  I  introduced  in  the  House  on 
Friday  ? 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  Saturday 
there  is  a  paragraph  which  reads  as 
follows : 

One  bill,  an  amendment  to  The 
Farm  Products  Marketing  Act, 
would  provide  for  establishment  of 
a  marketing  board  when  a  straight 
majority  of  those  voting  favoured  the 
collective  marketing  of  farm  prod- 
ucts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  bill  I  introduced 
made  specific  reference  to  the  pre- 
scribed percentage,  and  the  prescribed 
percentage  is  fixed  by  the  marketing 
board  and  is  not  necessarily  a  straight 
majority,  it  may  be  any  percentage 
varying  with  the  nature  of  the  scheme 
that  the  board  designates.  The  object 
of  my  bill  was  not  with  regard  to  the 
prescribed  percentage,  but  rather  to 
that  percentage  which  would  have 
reference  to  those  voting  rather  than 
those  eligible  to  vote. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the 
day. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  this  time  I  wish  to  proceed  with  the 
matter  we  discussed  Thursday,  that  is 
the  report  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Bellwoods  (Mr.  Yaremko)  with  refer- 
ence to  the  Hungarian  problem. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods,  with 
Mr.  Joseph  Bottlik,  at  the  instance 
of  the  Ontario  government,  visited 
Austria,  the  United  Kingdom,  and,  en 
route,  other  European  countries  with 
a  view  to  obtaining  first-hand  informa- 
tion as  to  the  situation  to  be  met  with 
in  relation  to  the  Hungarian  problem. 

I  believe  it  will  please  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  and  the  hon. 
members  who  serve  him  when  I  say 
that  in  Saturday's  press  it  appeared 
that  the  matter  of  division  of  certain 
costs  between  the  federal  and  provin- 
cial governments  had  not  been  settled. 
In  my  opinion,  that  is  a  question  of 
detail,  and  for  the  moment  it  is  not  my 
purpose  to  consider,  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bellwoods'  presentation,  any 
matters  which  deal  with  the  financial 
arrangements  between  the  federal  and 
provincial   governments. 

In  the  meantime,  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment is  paying  the  full  cost,  and 
will  continue  to  do  so.  I  am  quite  satis- 
fied that  the  matter  of  costs  involved 
can  be  adjusted  satisfactorily. 

I  know  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  may  think  I  am  an  incurable 
optimist  to  make  that  statement  in  this 
House,  but  I  am  an  optimist,  and  I 
think  that  matter  can  be  resolved.  It 
is  sufficient  to  say  that  we  have  given 
full  co-operation  to  the  federal  immi- 
gration authorities  and  we  shall  con- 
tinue to  do  so. 

The  matter  upon  which  I  want  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  to  report, 
arose  from  the  situation  that  this 
country — in  common  with  all  western 
members  of  the  United  Nations  as  a 
matter  of  fact  —  met  with  on  the 
last  days  of  October  and  the  beginning 
of  November,  last  year.  The  situation 
as  it  existed  last  October  and  Novem- 
ber, and  as  it  exists  now,  is  that  arising 
out  of  the  revolt  in  Hungary  and  the 
subsequent  use  of  force  by  Russia.  As 
a   result   of   that,   very   large   numbers 


of  people  fled  from  Hungary  into 
Austria,  they  fled  into  Italy,  France, 
the  Netherlands  and  the  United  King- 
dom. 

The  matter  became  one  for  the 
United  Nations,  of  which  Canada  is  a 
member,  and  of  course  that  is  the  posi- 
tion when  we  come  into  the  picture. 

We  in  Canada  have  pinned  our  hope 
for  peace,  in  the  future,  on  an  effective 
United  Nations.  I  must  admit  that  as  a 
member  of  this  House  it  is  disquieting 
to  hear,  particularly  from  overseas,  the 
misgivings  of  people,  substantial  people 
who  have  apparently  lost  some  faith  in 
the  possibilities  of  the  United  Nations. 
I  do  not  think  that  is  a  view  that  is  held 
here  in  Canada,  and  we  hope  that  will 
not  be  the  case. 

Last  night  I  was  watching  on  tele- 
vision a  Mr.  A.  P.  Herbert,  who  is  a 
noted  humorist,  and  a  legal  man  from 
the  United  Kingdom,  but  it  seems  to 
me  his  reference  to  the  United  Nations 
was  certainly  not  humorous.  I  think 
it  indicates  a  situation  of  grave  con- 
cern when  he  stated  "the  United 
Nations  stunk  in  the  nostrils  of  the 
people  of  the  United  Kingdom." 

Perhaps  it  may  come  about  from  the 
fact  that  it  is  desired,  or  is  desirable, 
to  make  the  United  Nations  more  of  a 
force  to  do  something  rather  than  a 
debating  society.  That  may  have  been 
Mr.  Herbert's  point  of  view,  but  I 
would  say  that  statements  such  as  that 
are  sufficient  to  cause  disquietude. 

Quite  obviously,  as  I  say,  we  have 
pinned  our  hopes  on  the  United 
Nations  to  be  the  instrument  whereby 
peace  can  be  assured  in  the  world  of 
the  future,  and  obviously  the  problem 
we  meet  with  in  Hungary  is  one  for 
the  United  Nations  to  meet  and  deal 
with  if  peace  is  to  prevail. 

Membership  in  the  United  Nations 
entails  obligations  at  all  levels  of  gov- 
ernment and  for  all  citizens.  It  is  a  like 
responsibility  for  all  countries,  and  I 
would  say  that  our  example  in  Canada 
will  have  its  very  obvious  effect  else- 
where. For  that  reason,  I  feel  this  is  a 
matter  of  importance,  not  only  to  the 
men,  women  and  children  in  Ontario, 
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but  to  those  people  who  go  to  make  up 
the   westeru   world. 

In  Ontario,  we  have  been  absorbing 
about  one-half  of  the  Xew  Canadians 
coming  into  Canada.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  the  Hungarian  matter  to  date, 
our  percentage  is  considerably  lower 
than  that,  so  I  am  informed,  but, 
nevertheless,  it  is  a  very  substantial 
proportion  of  the  Hungarians  entering 
Canada. 

It  is  very  apparent  that  this  province 
was  and  is  greatly  concerned  about 
conditions  to  be  met  by  this  abnormal 
situation.  Generally  speaking.  New 
Canadians  who  are  coming  to  this 
country  under  existing  plans  have  been 
substantially  sponsored,  and  have  ways 
and  means  to  assist  them  in  their  estab- 
lishment in  Ontario  and  Canada.  But, 
conditions  imposed  by  these  refugees 
are  quite  different. 

Therefore,  it  seemed  desirable  that 
we  should  know  the  type  of  emergency 
in  which  we  were  called  upon  to  assist, 
and  the  problems  which  would  have  to 
be  met.  \\'ith  that  purpose,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bellwoods  visited  Austria. 
The  hon.  member  comes  from  a  New 
Canadian  family  himself,  as  does  Mr. 
Bottlik,  a  very  fine  young  Hungarian. 
It  was  with  the  aforementioned  pur- 
pose that  these  gentlemen  were  asked 
to  go  over  and  see  the  scene  for  them- 
selves, and  to  report  back  to  the  gov- 
ernment, and  the  reason  why  I  am 
making  his  report  available  to  the 
House. 

I  may  say  that  in  conjunction  with 
that,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  will  be 
able  to  tell  the  House  what  has  been 
done  to  date  in  relation  to  the  estab- 
lishment of  these  very  fine  people  in 
our  province. 

With  your  permission,  Air.  Speaker, 
and  that  of  the  House,  I  shall  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  to  proceed. 


REPORT  ON  HUNGARY 
REFUGEES 

MR.  J.  YAREMKO:   Mr.   Speaker, 
The  mission  on  which  I   embarked  on 


December  3,  1956,  was  brought  about, 
as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  by 
a  series  of  events  which,  I  believe,  will 
form  a  shining  chapter  in  the  history 
of  the  peoples  of  the  world. 

On  October  23,  1956,  a  group  of 
students  and  workmen  in  the  city  of 
Budapest,  Hungary,  demonstrating 
against  Communist  oppression,  were 
fired   upon,   and   a   rebellion   flared   up. 

The  news  broke  upon  the  world — 
that  a  small  nation  had  not  only  stood 
up  against,  but  was  willing  to  "take  on", 
the  Russian  Communist  juggernaut — 
yes,  a  small  nation,  indeed,  of  10  mil- 
lion people,  occupying  only  26,000 
square  miles,  which  is  about  the  same 
size  as  the  state  of  Ohio.  In  comparison, 
Ontario  has  260,000  square  miles  of 
land  area  alone,  equivalent  to  Ohio  plus 
13  other  states. 

Daily,  the  news  of  the  heroic  struggle 
came  to  us,  until,  on  November  1st,  it 
seemed  that  the  rebelling  people  of 
Hungary  were  in  control. 

Then,  on  November  4th,  the  Kremlin 
ordered  its  siege  guns  to  smash  the 
rebellion.  Then  began  that  epic  struggle, 
which  the  world  was  able  to  see  for  the 
first  time,  of  hands  battling  against 
tanks,  rifles  against  siege  guns.  On  No- 
vember 14th  the  rebellion  was  smashed. 

But  the  people  of  Hungary  have  con- 
tinued the  struggle.  It  continues  even  as 
we  meet  here  today,  and  as  the  history 
of  Hungary  has  shown  it  will  continue. 

But  although  they  were  beaten,  they 
had  shaken  the  system  of  Communism 
to  its  core,  and  in  one  stroke  they  had 
ripped  a  good-sized  piece  from  the  mask 
of  Communism  so  that  the  world  could 
again  see  the  evil  which  lay  behind  it. 

We  in  the  western  world  have  been 
fortunate.  We  have  lived  only  in  the 
shadow  of  the  threats  of  Russian  Com- 
munism :  but  there  are  tens  of  millions 
of  people  who  have  suffered  directly 
from  Communist  oppression  —  the 
peoples  of  Latvia,  Lithuania,  Estonia, 
Poland,  East  Germany,  Roumania, 
Bulgaria,  the  Ukraine,  Byelorussia,  and 
others.  We  have  heard  the  rumblings 
through  the  years,  and  in  Hungary  the 
rumblings     flared     up     into     a     wide 
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open  struggle.  On  November  14th  the 
rebellion  was  smashed,  and  as  deporta- 
tions, and  the  threats  of  deportation  in- 
creased, the  mass  exodus  of  refugees 
began — deportation  to  the  east,  fleeing 
to  the  west ;  so  that  within  the  first 
10  days  some  60,000  had  crossed  into 
Austria. 

As  the  hon.  Prime  ^Minister  has 
pointed  out,  a  wave  of  sympathy  and 
of  responsibility  swept  through  Canada. 
In  Ontario,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
the  great  humanitarian  that  he  is,  set 
up  the  machinery.  On  November  26th 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  De- 
velopment (Mr.  Nickle)  and  his  stafif 
went  into  action.  On  November  28th 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  announced  that 
I  would  be  Vienna-bound ;  on  Thursday 
Mr.  Bottlik  was  selected ;  on  Friday  and 
Saturday  travel  arrangements  were  com- 
pleted; and  on  Monday  we  w^ere  at  the 
airport  on  our  way  to  Vienna. 

I  should  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
about  Mr.  Bottlik,  in  addition  to  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said. 

Mr.  Bottlik,  as  a  very  young  man, 
came  to  Canada  some  7  years  ago.  He 
completed  his  education  at  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  on  a  scholarship, 
graduating  in  the  honour  course  in 
philosophy  and  psychology.  Prior  to 
his  arrival  in  Canada  he  had  served 
with  the  International  Refugee  Organ- 
ization in  the  welfare  department,  and 
at  the  time  of  his  selection  he  was  asso- 
ciated with  the  Hungarian  Relief  Fund. 
He  is  a  man  who  is  very  fluent  in 
languages  —  Hungarian,  English  and 
German.  He  proved  of  invaluable 
assistance  to  me  not  only  as  an  inter- 
preter but  as  a  direct  assistant. 

From  London  we  were  joined  by 
the  Agent-General  for  Ontario,  Mr. 
James  P.  Armstrong,  who  is  so  well- 
known  to  so  many  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  and  to  whom  I  should  like 
to  pay  tribute.  His  knowledge  and  ex- 
perience proved  invaluable.  His  staff 
attended  to  the  administrative  details 
superbly.  Mr.  Armstrong  mercilessly 
drove  himself  to  make  sure  that 
we  got  all  the  facts  expeditiously 
and  thoroughly. 


Prior  to  and  during  our  trip,  Mr. 
Speaker,  many  persons  rendered  a 
great  deal  of  assistance.  I  am  limited 
by  time  alone  in  spelling  them  out. 

After  conferring  with  the  High 
Commissioner  in  London  we  proceeded 
to  Bonn,  Germany,  where  we  met  with 
the  Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immi- 
gration, who  had  only  the  day  before 
arrived  from  Vienna.  He  told  us  of 
the  situation  as  he  had  seen  it,  and 
described  to  us  the  new  arrangements 
that  he  had  made. 

We  took  leave  of  him  and  went  on 
to  Vienna.  At  the  airport  in  Vienna — 
we  arrived  late  that  afternoon — a  re- 
markable coincidence  occurred.  Waiting 
at  the  airport  for  the  first  TCA  plane 
to  take  them  to  Toronto,  Ontario, 
were  a  group  of  refugees,  and  the 
plane  they  were  waiting  for  was  the 
same  one  that  had  flown  us  across  the 
Atlantic. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  will  recall,  this 
was  the  group  which,  because  of 
weather  conditions,  landed  in  Windsor 
and  were  driven  to  Toronto  for  their 
reception. 

It  was  very  heart-warming  indeed 
when  I  returned  to  Toronto  to  see  in 
the  newspapers  pictures  of  the  men, 
women  and  children  to  whom  I  had 
bid  bon  voyage  at  the  airport. 

At  the  airport,  I  learned  from  a 
TCA  official  that  these  refugees  had 
been  waiting  all  day  very  patiently 
without  a  mid-day  meal.  It  was  my 
pleasure  at  that  time  to  arrange  for  a 
light  meal  to  be  made  available  for  all 
of  them;  and  I  am  sure  that  every  hon. 
member  of  the  House  would  have  done 
the  same. 

The  next  morning,  in  Vienna  proper, 
we  visited  the  offices  in  order  to  gain 
as  much  background  material  as  pos- 
sible. Quite  naturally  we  visited,  first 
of  all,  the  visa  section  of  the  Canadian 
Embassy  legation  there.  As  we  ap- 
proached the  building  we  saw  outside 
a  long  queue  of  some  100  persons  wait- 
ing to  get  in.  W^e  entered  into  discus- 
sion with  them,  and  they  showed  us 
their  eagerness  to  go  to  Canada.    Some 
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of  them  had  envelopes  with  addresses 
of  people  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  proceeded  into  the  building  and 
were  al)Ie  to  see  the  visa  officers  going 
through  the  procedure  of  processing 
the  refugees.  The  administrative  pro- 
cedures had  been  shortened  quite 
drastically  over  the  week  end  by  the 
Minister  of  Citizenship  and  Immigra- 
tion, and  the  officers  were  very  expedi- 
tiously dealing  with  refugees. 

It  was  a  coincidence — and  a  very 
handy  coincidence — that  almost  every 
Hungarian  refugee  carried,  as  they  do 
in  police  states,  an  identity  card  which, 
in  some  respects,  is  quite  similar  to  a 
passport,  so  that  the  examining  officers 
were  able,  in  very  short  order,  to  obtain 
the   necessary  details. 

We  saw  in  an  adjoining  office  an 
officer  of  the  Inter-Governmental  Com- 
mittee on  European  Migration,  and  he 
was  very  expeditiously  arranging  the 
allocation  of  visaed  refugees  to  trans- 
port, present  and  future. 

We  also  visited  another  office  —  a 
very  large  hall  that  had  been  taken  over 
at  the  time  —  where  a  great  many 
refugees  were  being  very  speedily 
examined   and   processed. 

From  there  we  proceeded  to  the 
office  of  the  League  of  the  Red  Cross 
Societies,  where  we  met  Mrs. 
Marguerite  Wilson,  a  Canadian  who  is 
seconded  to  the  League  from  the  Cana- 
dian Red  Cross  for  liaison  purposes. 
She  described  to  us  the  facilities  and 
the  machine  that  had  been  installed — 
a  Telex  machine — whereby  the  name, 
age  and  sex  of  each  immigrant — each 
refugee — could  be  very  rapidly  trans- 
mitted to  Geneva  and  to  Toronto. 

Mrs.  Wilson  described  to  us  at  that 
time  the  arrangements  that  were  being 
made  for  the  League  of  Red  Cross 
Societies  to  take  over  the  care  of  manv 
of  the  camps.  Just  before  I  left  the 
continent,  a  great  number  of  nations, 
including  our  Canadian  Red  Cross 
Society,  had  taken  over  camps,  and 
they  had  managed  to  arrange  for  the 
care  of  half  of  the  refugees. 

From  there  we  went  to  the  offices 
of    the    Inter-governmental    Committee 


on  European  Migration  —  commonly 
known  as  ICEM  —  which  handles 
transportation  matters  for  the  govern- 
ments which  are  members  and  which 
want  to  make  use  of  its  facilities.  They 
handle  all  the  bus  transportation  to  and 
from  camps  and  in  Vienna.  They 
handle  the  trains  from  Vienna  and 
some  other  towns  in  Austria;  the 
planes;  the  booking  of  ships  and  the 
berths  on  ships. 

The  ICEM  is  a  very  efficient  organ- 
ization created  for  the  job  it  is  doing. 
It  is  so  efficient  that  within  3  days 
after  Canada  decided  to  make  use  of 
its  facilities,  ICEM  was  able  to  arrange 
transportation  for  3,845  refugees, 
which  was  the  full  quota  that  Canada 
had    set    for   the   month   of   December. 

It  vyas  seeing  the  inter-governmental 
committee  in  operation  which  led  me 
to  believe  in  the  efficiency  of  a  world 
organization  dealing  with  a  world  prob- 
lem on  a  world  basis  —  in  this  case, 
transportation  alone. 

That  afternoon  we  visited  Mr. 
Herman  Czedik  of  the  Ministry  of  the 
Interior  of  Austria.  It  struck  me  very 
forcibly  that  he  assumed  quite  casually 
the  tremendous  burden  which  Austria 
had  assumed.  To  him,  there  was  no 
other  right  thing  to  do  except  what 
Austria  was  doing.  The  generosity  of 
Austria  is  phenomenal,  when  you  con- 
sider that  on  the  map  it  would  fit  in 
between  Toronto  and  Windsor.  It  had 
permitted  150,000  refugees  to  cross  the 
border  and  was  trying  to  cope  with  all 
of  the  problems  of  care  and  housing 
that  ensued. 

"Sir.  Czedik  was  very  pleased  at  the 
action  that  Canada  had  taken  that 
week  end,  and  his  face  lighted  up  when 
I  told  him  of  the  interest  of  the  people 
of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

We  visited  with  the  Deputy  High 
Commissioner  of  the  United  Nations 
who  was  dealing  with  refugees.  He,  too, 
was  extremely  happy  about  the  action 
taken  by  Canada  that  week  end.  He  told 
us  of  the  great  shortage  of   funds. 

Mr.  Speaker,  for  the  purposes  of 
the  record,  I  would  like  to  state  that  we 
were  scrupulously  careful  not  to  inter- 
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fere  in  the  slightest  degree  with  the 
work  of  any  office  that  we  visited.  We 
did  it  only  at  their  convenience  and  not 
at  ours. 

That  night  we  visited  the  Hungarian- 
Austrian  border.  We  arrived  there 
shortly  after  midnight,  at  a  point  called 
Khngen  Bach,  because  we  heard  that  it 
was  one  point  where  the  refugees  would 
be  crossing  in  the  evenings.  It  is  about 
200  yards  within  the  Austrian  border. 

We  found  a  small  barrack-like  hut 
in  which  there  were,  indeed,  13 
refugees  who  had  arrived  earlier  that 
night.  We  saw  them  as  they  lay  there 
on  mattresses  on  the  lloor.  We  had 
just  come  up  to  the  barracks  and  it 
was  cold,  windy  and  pitch  dark.  I  am 
sure  the  rural  hon.  members  of  this 
House  are  fully  familiar  with  what  it 
means  to  be  alone  in  an  area  which  is 
in  pitch-black  darkness. 

A  little  distance  aw^ay,  the  Austrian 
guards  were  huddled  over  their  stove 
at  their  sentry  hut. 

We  wondered  how  people  could  sub- 
ject their  bodies  to  travelling  across  a 
pitch-dark  area  of  mud  and  swamp, 
through  bush,  across  plowed  fields, 
because  they  certainly  were  not  travel- 
ling along  the  highways. 

I  recall  an  incident  we  had  heard 
the  day  before,  w^hich  indicates  the  ex- 
tent to  which  people  were  willing  to 
go.  A  mother  had  crossed  with  a  small 
child,  and  in  order  that  the  cries  of  the 
child  might  not  arouse  attention,  she 
had  given  the  child  a  sedative.  It  had 
been  too  strong ;  and  it  was  only  because 
she  had  crossed  at  a  point  where  medi- 
cal attention  was  immediately  available 
that  the  child's  life  was  saved. 

There  these  people  lay  on  the  floor, 
exhausted,  sound  asleep.  We  did  not 
disturb  them.  Their  clothes  were  piled 
at  the  sides  of  their  mattresses.  Their 
weary  bodies  were  at  rest. 

The  Austrian  guard  within  this  little 
barracks  showed  us  the  food  that  was 
available  —  a  very  thin  soup,  some 
pieces  of  bread,  and  apples. 

We  tiptoed  out  of  that  barrack  hut, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  may  say  that  the 
trip  back  to  Vienna  in  the  small  hours 


was  a  very  quiet  one,  because  each  of 
us  was  wrapped  in  the  thoughts  of 
what  we  had  seen  at  two  o'clock  in  the 
morning  on  the  Austrian-Hungarian 
border. 

Let  me  say  a  word  at  this  time  about 
the  movement  of  refugees  within 
Austria.  The  border  itself  is  about  168 
miles  long,  and  it  is  about  120  miles 
from  Budapest  to  the  border,  and 
another  50  miles  from  the  border  to 
Vienna.  About  90  per  cent,  of  the 
crossings  are  made  during  the  night. 

As  I  have  described,  the  refugees 
crossing  the  border  are  tired  and 
exhausted,  and  they  end  up  in  these 
little  points  of  refuge  —  in  this  case 
a  barrack  hut  at  Klingen  Bach — which 
are  along  the  border.  Such  a  point  may 
be  a  church,  a  barn,  a  village  hall — 
whatever  type  of  accommodation  is  pos- 
sible; and  when  the  people  get  across 
the   border,   they   rest. 

The  next  day  they  are  taken  inwards 
usually  to  a  village  where  a  number  of 
them  may  be  collected ;  and  from  there, 
with  transportation  by  carts  or  buses, 
they  are  taken  to  the  first  line  reception 
centre.  The  refugees  are  then  able  to 
dry  their  clothes,  get  new  clothes,  be 
medically  examined  to  some  degree, 
and  have  a  little  better  food. 

Subsequently  they  are  taken  to 
another  camp,  Camp  No.  2,  with  slightly 
better  quarters,  where  they  get  warmer 
clothing,  and  are  probably'' able  to  wash 
for  the  first  time. 

These  people  wait  to  be  moved  to 
Camp  No.  3  where  ICEM,  the  inter- 
governmental department,  takes  over, 
and  the  countries  that  are  interested 
send  their  visa  officers  to  examine  the 
refugees  and  issue  the  visas.  Also, 
some  from  that  camp  might  go  to  a 
holding  camp  such  as  there  is  in  Weiner 
Neustadt  for  those  who  wish  to  emi- 
grate to  Canada;  a  holding  camp  is  for 
people  who  have  been  visaed  but  who 
are  waiting  for  future  transportation. 

This  is  a  system  which  was  set  up 
of  necessity  because  the  refugees 
were  crossing  the  border  in  a  continu- 
ous stream.    The  procedure  had  to  be 
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kept  up  to  move  them  further  and 
further  away  from  the  border  as  the 
new  refugees  arrived. 

The  next  day,  we  visited  one  of 
these  first-Hne  reception  centres  at  a 
place  called  Eisenstadt ;  through  which 
l3y  that  time  some  55,000  refugees  had 
passed.  Because  refugees  passed 
through  so  quickly  and  in  numbers  far 
exceeding  its  capacity,'  conditions  there 
were  appalling. 

As  we  entered  the  gates  we,  of 
course,  were  met  by  many  refugees  who 
began  asking  questions  and  asked  us 
to  assist  them.  The  guard  at  the  gate 
told  us  that,  if  we  wished  to  proceed 
through  the  camp  with  any  expedition 
at  all,  we  should  remove  our  arm  bands 
in  order  to  be  able  to  move  in  and  out. 

There  were  groups  of  refugees 
everywhere.  The  place  was  jammed  to 
the  hilt,  and  although  it  was  late  eve- 
ning we  were  told  that  no  more  could 
be  taken  in  that  night.  We  went  into 
the  buildings  where  the  beds  were 
crowded  side  by  side  so  that  there  was 
scarcely  any  room  to  move.  We  listened 
to  the  welfare  officer  tell  us  some 
pathetic   stories. 

We  saw  4  young  lads  with  very  long 
faces  standing  in  a  corner.  Upon  in- 
quiring what  was  the  trouble,  we  were 
told  that  although  accommodation  was 
available  for  these  young  boys  at  Salz- 
burg, some  200  miles  away,  because 
they  were  students,  they  were  unable 
to  go  because  no  money  was  available 
for  transportation.  I  may  say  that  each 
one  of  the  four  of  us  reached  in  our 
pockets  and  paid  out  100  schillings 
apiece,  the  equivalent  of  $4,  in  order  to 
pay  for  those  boys'  transportation.  I 
wish  the  hon.  members  could  have  seen 
how  the  faces  of  those  boys  lighted  up 
when  they  were  told  what  had  been 
done. 

We  proceeded  through  the  halls 
where  people  were  lined  up  for  the 
distribution  of  clothing,  and  it  was  so 
crowded  we  could  scarcely  pass. 

We  walked  into  a  room  which  I  shall 
never  forget  —  a  room  that  was  filled 
with  tubs  and  basins,  and  with  clothes 


for  the  children  and  babies,  on  tables. 
This  was  where  the  babies  were 
washed.  Babies,  throughout  the  trek 
in  their  mothers'  arms,  had  no  oppor- 
tunity of  any  cleanliness  at  all;  yet  in 
the  frightful  surroundings  of  these 
camps  they  were  able  to  get  the  atten- 
tion and  care  that  every  mother  wants 
for  her  child. 

We  saw  the  stafif  working,  and  you 
could  see  they  were  weary  almost  to  the 
point  of  collapse.  We  saw  the  food 
being  handed  out — very  rough  in  form. 
Everywhere,  as  soon  as  people  — 
refugees  —  knew  who  we  were,  they 
asked  questions  and  asked  for  assist- 
ance. 

Gradually  we  passed  through  the 
refugees  within  the  building  and  went 
out  into  the  fresh  air;  and  it  was  good 
to  be  able  to  breathe  that  fresh  air,  and 
for  us,  from  Canada,  it  was  difficult  to 
understand  why  it  is  that  human  beings 
should  be  subjected  to  such  conditions. 

As  we  were  leaving  the  camp  the 
refugees  followed  us  up  to  the  gates, 
asking  questions  and  requesting  assist- 
ance. 

Earlier  that  day  we  had  visited  two 
other  camps  that  were  in  the  process  of 
being  readied  for  occupation.  The  one 
at  Trieskirchen,  although  not  yet  com- 
pleted, was  already  overcrowded  with 
4,000  refugees ;  and  the  camp  at  Wiener 
Neustadt,  which  Canada  was  taking 
over  as  a  holding  camp,  although  it  was 
in  a  very  uncompleted  stage.  The  first 
bus  load  of  refugees  was  driven  up  while 
we  were  visiting. 

Those  camps  are  typical  of  those  I 
saw  in  Austria — some  65.  Of  these,  only 
about  6  or  8  are  actually  habitable. 

The  word  "camp"  may  lead  to  a  little 
misconception.  They  are  not  camps  as 
we  understand  them.  They  are  old  public 
buildings,  old  army  barracks,  or  old 
buildings  left  from  Hitler's  occupation. 
Some  have  been  unused,  perhaps  for 
many  years.  They  include  buildings  of 
almost  any  kind  that  have  been  unused 
and  ignored  through  the  years;  and 
suddenly  they  have  had  to  be  made 
usable.  A  great  many  of  them  had  been 
occupied    by    the    Russian    occupation 
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forces  in  Austria,  and  prior  to  their 
evacuation  from  Austria  they  had  ripped 
the  "guts"  out  of  every  huilding  they 
had  occupied — ripped  out  the  electricity, 
plumbing,  water  and  heating  systems — 
and  all  this  had  to  be  replaced  in  order 
to  make  the  place  even  livable. 

The  accommodation  in  these  camps 
is  as  I  have  described.  In  the  first-line 
camps  the  refugees  sleep  on  floors ;  the 
second-line  camps  function  as  I  have 
told  you;  in  the  third-line  camps  there 
is  some  separation  of  families  and  a  little 
more  room  to  move. 

The  staff  is  made  up  of  Austrian  civil 
servants.  Red  Cross  organizers,  volun- 
teer workers  and  members  of  inter- 
national agencies. 

The  discipline  in  the  camps  we  saw 
was  very  good.  The  refugees  were  par- 
ticipating in  the  work  around  the 
buildings.  We  were  told  that  they  co- 
operated and  were  very  honest. 

In  Trieskirchen,  although  it  was 
crowded,  there  was  a  very  large  room 
which  had  been  set  aside  as  a  chapel  for 
the  use  of  all  denominations.  At  the 
time  we  were  there,  a  very  large  class 
was  in  progress. 

Everywhere  in  the  camps  electricians 
and  plumbers  were  doing  their  best  to 
beat  the  winter  season  which  was  rapidly 
closing  in.  I  may  say  that  the  sights  in 
the  camps  made  a  tremendous  impact  on 
me.  Seldom  have  I  suffered  such  an 
emotional  impact,  and  I  am  sure  that 
any  hon.  member  of  this  House  or  any 
citizen  of  Ontario  would  have  had  the 
same  emotional  impact.  I  am  sure  that 
the  policy  of  the  United  States  of 
America  will  'be  influenced  by  the  fact 
that  Vice-President  Nixon  has  visited 
the  camps. 

Early  in  the  course  of  the  trip  we  had 
heard  of  the  Hungarian  University  of 
Sopron,  about  7  miles  from  the  Austrian 
border.  After  the  revolution  had  been 
quelled,  a  decision  was  reached,  and  the 
university  as  a  whole — staff,  students 
and  dependents — crossed  the  border  en 
masse  into  Austria  and  were  stationed 
as  a  unit  near  Salzburg. 


We  proceeded  to  Salz'burg  to  see 
them ;  arriving  there,  we  stayed  over- 
night, and  in  the  morning  made  our  way 
to  the  building  in  Strobl  where  the 
students  were. 

As  we  opened  the  door,  the  most 
surprising  thing  of  the  whole  trip  hap- 
pened :  sitting  at  the  entrance  to  this 
door  were  the  4  young  lads  for  whom 
we  had  provided  transportation  back  in 
Eisenstadt. 

Again,  these  lads  had  the  longest  of 
faces.  As  we  walked  in  they  jumped  up 
in  amazement  and  besieged  us  with 
words.  Gradually  we  were  able  to  make 
out  the  story.  They  had  been  mis- 
directed and  should  not  have  been  in 
this  camp  at  all,  because  it  was  for  the 
university  alone.  Staff,  students  and 
dependents  would  soon  be  dispersed,  and 
no  provision  could  be  made  for  the  lads 
to  stay  on. 

W^e  assured  them,  as  we  felt  some 
personal  responsibility  for  their  welfare 
— after  all,  we  had  paid  their  transporta- 
tion to  that  place — that  we  would  see 
what  arrangements  could  be  made  for 
them. 

We  then  discovered  the  university 
staff  were  quartered  some  10  miles  away. 
We  wished  to  see  them  first,  so  we  drove 
to  their  quarters.  At  that  very  time 
arrangements  were  being  completed  for 
the  Faculty  of  Forestry  to  go  to  British 
Columbia.  Many  had  already  left  for 
England,  Switzerland  and  Sweden. 
These  mining  professors  were,  of  course, 
wondering  where  they  would  end  up. 

We  had  long  chats  with  them,  and 
many  questions  about  Canada  and  On- 
tario were  asked,  and  then  we  took  our 
leave  of  them — however,  not  before  ask- 
ing the  senior  professor  to  check  to  see 
where  these  4  boys  were  supposed  to 
have  gone. 

We  discovered  they  should  have  been 
directed  to  a  camp  for  high  school 
students  20  miles  on  the  other  side  of 
Salzburg.  We  had  agreed  to  take  care 
of  the  boys  and  make  sure  they  arrived 
safely. 

As  we  walked  out  of  the  building  who 
should  be  sitting  on  the  side  of  the  road 
but  the  same  4  youths,  with  desperate 
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looks  on  their  faces.  Somehow  they  had 
travelled  this  10  miles ;  it  was  a  mystery 
how  they  got  there,  but  they  had  the 
idea  we  were  their  only  single  hope.  We 
assured  them  that  if  they  stayed  on  the 
spot  we  would  pick  them  up  and  look 
after  them. 

Then  we  proceeded  to  the  camp  where 
the  students  were  assembled,  and  we  had 
lengthy  conversations  with  them.  As  it 
was  getting  late  we  bid  them  good-bye 
and  wished  them  the  best  of  luck  no 
matter  where  they  might  end  up,  and 
proceeded  back  to  St.  Wolfgang. 

Stopping  at  St.  Wolfgang,  we  picked 
up  the  4  lads  and  drove  to  Salzburg. 
We  left  them  at  the  bus  station  and  gave 
them  a  few  schillings  for  their  fare,  and 
watched  as  they  cheerfully  walked  up  the 
street.  I  have  since  often  wondered 
about  them,  and  sincerely  hope  they 
indeed  did  find  a  place  of  refuge. 

As  to  the  statistics  on  the  refugees 
themselves,  those  which  I  have  are,  of 
course,  as  of  December  10th,  and  since 
then  have  increased.  In  order  to  give 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  some  conception  of 
the  problem  at  that  time,  these  are  the 
figures : 

As  of  December  10th,  some  122,000 
had  arrived ;  48,000  had  left,  and  74,000 
still  remained  in  Austria.  They  were 
crossing  the  border  at  the  rate,  at  that 
time,  of  2,000  to  3,000  a  night,  and 
departing  from  Austria  at  the  rate  of 
about  3,000  or  4,000  a  day. 

The  immediate  problem,  of  course, 
was  to  move  the  refugees  out  of  the  small 
country  because  of  the  vast  numbers 
coming  in,  and  the  neighbouring  nations, 
as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  pointed 
out,  began  to  admit  them.  I  give  these 
figures  from  recollection,  but  I  believe 
that  Switzerland  immediatelv  took 
10,000,  Holland  5,000,  France  5,000, 
Italy  4,000,  Germany  6,000,  the  United 
Kingdom  11,000,  and  the  United  States 
of  America,  of  course,  was  then  com- 
mitted to  21,500. 

The  intake  was  fluctuating  at  that  time 
depending  on  how  tightly  the  Russians 
were  patrolling  the  border,  and  as  soon 
as  they  tightened  at  one  spot,  of  course, 
the  refugees  moved  on  to  another  spot. 


It  is  difficult  to  have  a  guard  along  168  j 

miles.  I 

However,  at  the  time  we  were  there  ] 

it   dropped   overnight,   and   it   was   dis-  ; 
covered  the  Russians  had  erected  a  false 

Austrian  border  within  the  Hungarian  i 

border,  with  signs  posted  up,  and  then  I 

the    refugees    would    think    they    had  | 

crossed  the  border,  enter  into  the  open,  | 
and  then  be  taken  into  custody.  At  that 
time  most  of  the  refugees  were  coming 
from  Budapest,  but  they  were  gradually 

coming  from  further  back,  behind  and  j 
inland. 

The   breakdown   at   that   time   as   to  " 

type  of  refugees  was  this :  about  70  per  I 
cent,  were  males  around  30  years  of  age 
— either  a  little  under  or  a  little  more — 
boys  and  single  men.  Only  about  5  per 
cent,  were  young,  single  women;  about 

15   per   cent,    were   married   men   with  ! 
wives   and   children,   and   some    10  per 

cent,  were  married  women  and  children.  \ 

About  5  per  cent,  were  over  the  age  of  • 

50,  and  of  these  only  2  per  cent,  were  i 

really  medical  cases.  i 

The  refugees  were,  in  the  main,  young-  | 

looking  and  healthy,  very  poorly  clothed,  \ 

and  most  of  them  carried  very  few  per-  \ 

sonal  possessions.  Very  few  spoke  other  ' 

than  Hungarian.  Many  were  labourers,  i 

these    were   of   many   skills   and   many  \ 

trades.  The  women  appeared  industrious,  \ 

were  very  quiet,   and  very  much  con-  \ 

cerned   about  their  children.   The   long  i 

period  of  oppression  with  no  freedom  \ 
and  no   economic  future,   and  the  fear 

of    deportation,    explains    the    type    of  \ 

refugees   who   were   in  Austria  at  that  | 

time.  j 

Parents    in    Hungary    were    sending 

their  children  out  of  the  country,  and  ; 

there  were  many  young  people  between  i 

the  ages  of  11  and  15  who  joined  other  | 

refugees   and   crossed   the   border   with  \ 

them.  It  is  these,  generally  speaking,  who  \ 

will  present  a  particular  problem  to  the  ; 

nations  of  the  world.  Who  is  going  to  ] 

look  after  their  education,  and  find  foster  ] 

families  for  them  ?  There  were,  of  course,  ^ 

as   the   hon.   members   know,   very  few  \ 

children  available  for  adoption  because  j 

most  of  them  had  parents  in  Hungary  i 
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who  had  sent  them  across  the  border  to 
freedom. 

These  statistics  were  gathered  by 
myself  in  a  very  hurried  fashion  and, 
of  course,  are  not  up  to  date.  The  total 
figures  exceed  to  date,  I  believe,  1 50,000. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  the  other  day  filed  very 
accurate  statistics  on  those  who  had  been 
visaed  for  Canada,  and  I  am  sure  his 
department  has  up-to-date  statistics  for 
Austria. 

Mr.  Speaker,  upon  my  return  to 
Toronto  I  made  a  statement,  the  gist  of 
which  was  as  follows : 

The  most  vivid  impression  I  had  of 
the  Hungarian  problem  was  its  magni- 
tude. You  can  see  large  figures  presented 
in  the  newspapers;  I  can  use  the  figure 
150,000,  but  it  is  only  when  by  sight 
you  can  translate  that  number  into 
150,000  human  beings  that  the  figures 
have  any  significance  at  all. 

The  second  impression  I  had,  Mr. 
Speaker,  at  the  time  was  the  urgency  of 
the  situation.  Austria  was  faced,  of 
course,  with  grave  political  and  economic 
problems,  including  that  of  getting  the 
refugees  out  very  quickly  in  order  to 
make  room  for  new  arrivals.  It  would 
have  been  a  tragedy — a  disaster  for  the 
western  world — if  Austria  had  been 
forced,  because  of  being  unable  to  cope 
with  the  refugees,  to  close  her  borders. 
Of  course,  the  refugees  there  even  now 
are  living  in  what  to  us  are  intolerable 
conditions.  It  is  difficult  to  know  how 
long  such  refugees,  living  under  those 
conditions,  will  be  able  to  keep  up  the 
healthy  condition  most  of  them  are  in  at 
the  present  time. 

Because  of  the  magnitude  of  this  prob- 
lem, in  my  initial  statement  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister — giving  him  a  general 
impression — I  expressed  my  opinion  that 
a  special  arm,  a  special  international 
agency  should  be  formed  under  the 
aegis  of  the  United  Nations.  This  should 
be  done  in  order  to  correlate  all  the  work 
;  which  individual  members  of  the  United 
Nations  were  doing.  If  it  were  not 
feasible  for  the  United  Nations  to  create 
such  an  agency,  then  perhaps  it  could 
be  handled  by  that  other  body,  NATO, 


of  which  most  of  the  interested  nations 
— those  participating  in  the  movement — 
are  members. 

When  a  layman  sees  the  very  efficient 
way  in  which  the  inter-governmental 
committee  on  European  migration 
operated,  and,  of  course,  its  only  concern 
was  with  transportation ;  when  one  sees 
the  splendid  way  in  which  supplies  were 
being  taken  in  as  a  whole  and  distributed 
by  the  League  of  Red  Cross  Societies; 
then,  when  it  is  recognized  that  there 
are  special  problems  such  as  what  will 
happen  to  the  young  people  between  the 
ages  of  11  and  18;  when  it  is  borne  in 
mind  that  a  great  many  people  in  many 
countries  are  in  temporary  camps,  and 
some  future  will  have  to  be  provided  for 
them — it  gives  him  reason  to  suggest, 
as  I  did,  that  an  inter-governmental 
committee  of  some  kind  be  set  up. 

Such  a  committee  could  be  similar  to 
the  International  Refugee  Organization 
of  postwar  days,  because  it  would  have 
to  deal  with  the  emergency  at  hand,  the 
long-term  overall  planning,  and  be  pre- 
pared for  any  sudden  crisis  aggravat- 
ing the  present  situation  by  a  further 
large  exodus  of  refugees. 

If  one  were  to  start  at  the  inter- 
national level  and  work  through  the 
national,  state,  provincial  and  municipal 
levels,  right  down  to  the  individual,  I 
am  convinced  that  there  would  be  no 
problem  at  all  too  difficult  to  be  solved. 

In  trying  to  describe  the  Hungarian 
refugees  it  is  a  most  difficult  task  to  try 
to  describe  a  group  of  people  as  a  whole. 
If  I  were  asked  to  describe  the  people 
of  Ontario  I  could  say  that  they  were 
freedom-loving,  religious,  industrious, 
law-abiding,  desirous  of  standing  on 
their  own  feet;  I  could  say  that  quite 
properly,  and  yet  might  there  not  be  the 
exception  ? 

If  we  were  to  take  a  block  of  150,000 
residents  of  Ontario,  and  out  of  that 
150,000  take  10,000,  might  we  not  get 
the  exceptions  at  the  same  time  as  we 
would  get  a  large  number  of  those  who 
fulfil  the  general  description?  So  it  is 
with  any  large  group  of  human  beings, 
and  so  it  may  be  with  the  refugees. 
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As  the  hon.  Prime  Alinister  has 
pointed  out,  we  in  Canada  have  had 
decades  of  ex]>erience  with  newcomers. 
Canadians  have  never  attempted  to 
shut  out  others  from  what  we  call  the 
"Canadian  way  of  life";  indeed,  the 
"Canadian  way  of  life"  is  based,  in  part, 
on  the  admission  of  those  who  wish  to 
be  a  part  of  that  way  of  life.  On  the 
other  side  of  the  coin,  newcomers  have 
shown  a  desire  to  become  part  of  that 
national  life  and.  indeed,  again  it  is  the 
fulfilment  of  that  desire  which  is 
another  part  of  our  "Canadian  wav  of 
Hfe." 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  difference 
between  what  is  happening  now  and 
what  has  been  happening  through  the 
years  is  the  circumstances  that  surround 
the  migration ;  circumstances  created  by 
the  special  situation  and  the  urgency, 
as  I  have  pointed  out. 

There  may  be  difficulties,  but  diffi- 
culties have  never  before  "fazed"  either 
the  people  of  Canada  or  of  Ontario,  and 
that  part  which  we  may  be  called  upon 
to  do  is  not  indeed  beyond  the  realm  of 
our  possibility. 

There  is  needed  only  the  understand- 
ing and  co-operation  of  all — all  levels  of 
government  and  citizens  as  groups  and 
individuals  and,  of  course,  the  refugees. 

This  can  be  a  noble  undertaking  that 
we  have  been  called  upon  to  do  as  a 
-nation,  as  a  province,  and  as  citizens. 

That  which  we  have  achieved  in 
Canada — freedom  and  security — we 
have  not  achieved  because  of  individual 
self-interest  alone.  It  is  because  we  have 
acted  on  the  premise  that  our  own  well- 
being  depended  on  the  well-being  of  our 
fellow  men. 

That  principle,  applied  internationally, 
has  given  Canada  the  stature  it  possesses 
in  the  world,  and,  domestically,  that 
principle  has  provided  us  with  what  we 
have  at  home. 

The  whole  refugee  problem  has  posed 
questions  for  each  of  us  as  Canadian 
citizens : 

Do  we  believe  that  a  blow  for  freedom 
against  Communist  oppression,  by  any- 


one on   his  own  behalf,   is  also   struck 
on  our  behalf? 

Who  are  our  neighbours  in  distress? 
Are  they  the  people  next  door,  in  the 
same  city,  in  the  same  country,  are  they 
these  alone,  or  are  our  neighbours  also 
those  who,  although  thousands  of  miles 
away,  live  in  a  world  that  can  be  spanned 
in  less  than  48  hours  ? 

Do  we  believe  that  Canada  (and 
Canada  means  ourselves  and  our  chil- 
dren for  generations  to  come)  with  its 
vast  land  area,  its  untapped  resources, 
its  great  future,  can  achieve  its  destiny 
with  the  human  resources  we  now  have 
and  no  more? 

I  believe  that  the  answer  to  these 
questions  will  guide  each  citizen's 
opinions  in  reference  to  the  refugees. 

^Ir.  Speaker,  after  my  return  to 
Toronto,  I  have  had  occasion  to  visit 
the  West  Lodge  and  the  Barnardo  Home 
reception  centres.  Last  week  I  had 
occasion  to  visit  the  centre  on  Jarvis 
Street,  and  it  was  very  heart-warming 
indeed  to  see  some  of  the  faces  of  the 
professors  and  students  whom,  only  6 
weeks  ago,  I  had  met  with  and  talked 
with  in  Strobl.  There  they  were  under 
the  aegis  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, huddled  over  their  basic  books, 
learning  English  as  rapidly  as  they 
could. 

I  am  hopeful  —  and  I  am  sure  it  will 
be  soon  —  of  carrying  on  a  conversa- 
tion with  them  in  the  English  language. 
There  again  we  can  look  to  something 
in  the  future,  not  only  the  benefit  from 
the  technical  careers,  but  also  for  the 
leadership  that  they  will  provide; 
leadership  in  our  community  as  a  whole, 
and  especially  in  that  segment  of  the 
community  which  the  people  of  Hun- 
garian origin  will  form. 

Integration  is  not  an  easy  process; 
it  is  not  a  quick  process.  Adults  take  a 
little  while.  This  particular  group  will, 
I  feel  sure,  be  integrated  very  rapidly, 
and  I  am  hopeful  that  they,  as  young 
men  and  women,  will  be  the  catalyst 
which  will  enable  the  earlier  integra- 
tion of  all. 
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I  visited  the  West  Lodge,  and  I  con- 
gratulate the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning 
and  Development  and  his  Deputy 
Minister,  and  all  his  staff,  on  the  tre- 
mendous and  magnificent  job  that  they 
did  in  making  that  reception  centre 
what  it  is  today. 

I  know  the  stress  and  strain  and  the 
rapidity  with  which  they  had  to  move, 
and  it  certainly  is  a  tribute  to  the  skills 
and  abilities  and  talents  of  the  members 
of  that  department,  and  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works.  I  congratulate 
all  the  departments  on  what  they  have 
done.  It  was  most  gratifying  when  I 
returned  to  see  and  hear  what  volun- 
teer agencies  were  doing,  and  the  re- 
ports of  the  interest  of  many  individuals 
was  very  inspiring.  The  endorsement 
by  our  trade  union  movement  should  be 
commended  very  highly.  Certainly  all 
those  things  and  all  those  actions  were 
exactlv  what  others  knew  the  people  of 
Ontario  would  do. 

As  a  citizen  of  the  province,  I  thank 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  for  the  action 
he  took ;  as  a  member  of  the  Legisla- 
ture, I  thank  him  for  a  tremendous 
experience. 

May  I  close,  Mr,  Speaker,  with  the 
following:  Not  for  a  long  time  has 
there  been  the  opportunity  for  all  to 
put  into  practice  the  thought  of  those 
great  words :  *'I  was  a  stranger  and 
ye  took  me  in." 

HON.  W.  M.  NICKLE  (Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  as  we  know,  the  jurisdiction 
of  immig-ration  comes  under  the  federal 
government,  and  it  is  within  their 
powers,  granted  to  them  under  the 
terms  of  The  British  North  America 
Act,  that  they  have  the  right  to  deal 
with  this  problem. 

The  immigrant  who  comes  to  our 
shore  must  then  decide  in  which  of  the 
provinces  in  this  great  Dominion  he 
chooses  to  live,  and  those  who  come  to 
Ontario  become  our  responsibility  in 
trying  to  absorb  them  into  our  economy. 

Having  just  heard  the  splendid 
speech  delivered  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Bellwoods  (Mr,  Yaremko),  at  this 


time,  I  would  like  to  go  on  record  and 
say  that  there  are  no  words  at  my  com- 
mand, that  allow  me  to  express  thanks, 
as  I  would  desire,  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bellwoods  on  behalf  of  the  govern- 
ment and  the  people  of  Ontario  for  the 
magnificent  job  the  hon,  member  did  ^ 
on  our  and  their  behalf  in  going  to 
Vienna  to  see  the  conditions  at  first 
hand,  and  to  bring  back  to  us  such  a 
complete  and  outstanding  report.  Mr. 
Speaker,  when  history  is  written  the 
name  of  Yaremko,  in  this  great  chal- 
lenge and  this  great  problem,  will  be 
a  shining  star  in  a  wonderful  cause. 

To  clear  up  what  I  might  call  the 
administrative  end  of  this  problem, 
may  I   say  this : 

On  November  26th,  I  phoned  the 
Agent-General  for  Ontario  in  London, 
England,  and  asked  him  to  go  to  Vienna 
and  give  us  a  first-hand  report  in 
relation  to  the  Hungarian  refugee 
situation  as  he  saw  it.  Like  the  hon, 
member  for  Bellwoods,  I  want  to  say 
at  this  time  that  the  prompt  and 
thorough  report  that  we  received  from 
Major  James  Armstrong  played  a  very 
important  part  in  moulding  our  think- 
ing as  to  what  we  should  do  in  connec- 
tion with  this  problem. 

By  December  5th  we  had  available 
accommodation  for  156  refugees;  by 
December  15th  we  could  handle  2,000, 
and  by  now  3,500,  To  date  we  have 
received  2,700  Hungarian  refugees.  Of 
these  2,306  have  passed  through  our 
hands,  and  in  the  next  two  weeks  we 
will  have  to  receive  another  400, 

\\'hat  the  future  has  in  store  in  con- 
nection with  the  Hungarian  refugee 
situation  is  something  I  cannot  at  this 
time  give  an  opinion  on,  except  to  say 
this :  as  the  Russian  guard  at  the 
Austrian  border  increases,  then  the 
fewer  number  of  refugees  we  are  going 
to  get.  It  all  depends  on  the  strength 
of  the  guard  as  to  how  many  people 
from  this  land  of  tyranny  and  fear  are 
going  to  get  into  Austria  and  then  into 
other  parts  of  the  free  world. 

It  is  true  that,  at  the  beginning,  we 
had  established  some  reception  centres. 
One  was  in  the  old   Mulock  home  on 
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Jarvis  Street  and  the  other  at  the  Home 
of  the  Good  Shepherd.  Both  were  in 
a  state  of  disrepair,  and  there  is  no  hon. 
member  in  this  House  deserving  of 
greater  thanks  on  behalf  of  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  than  is  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Cecile) 
who,  on  the  shortest  possible  notice, 
made  available  to  us  all  his  trained  per- 
sonnel to  paint  and  renovate  those 
buildings  and  make  them  in  a  fit  state 
of   repair   for  immediate  use. 

Then,  a  word  about  the  students 
from  Sopron  University.  I  would  like 
to  make  this  statement :  at  the  request 
of  the  Ontario  Mining  Association  and 
the  University  of  Toronto,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  L.  M.  Frost)  made 
available  on  January  25th,  Mulock  House 
on  Jarvis  Street  for  the  housing,  until 
the  summer,  of  the  108  students  and 
staff  of  the  Sopron  University  of 
Hungary. 

The  students  between  now  and  the 
summer  will  receive  a  concentrated 
course  in  our  language,  in  preparation 
for  entering  the  University  of  Toronto 
in  the  next  term. 

When  this  problem  was  before  us, 
charged  as  I  am  with  the  responsibility 
of  looking  after  immigration  on  the 
provincial  level.  I  had  to  make  some 
arrangements  in  reference  to  the  estab- 
lishing of  a  co-ordinating  committee  to 
make  this  thing  work,  and  here  and 
now  I  want  to  pay  tribute  to  Col.  John 
McCamus,  the  president  of  the  Ontario 
Division  of  the  Canadian  Red  Cross, 
who  acted  as  chairman  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

Col.  McCamus  surrounded  himself 
with  loyal  and  enthusiastic  people  from 
the  Red  Cross;  he  called  in  representa- 
tives from  the  ethnic  groups,  from  all 
religious  organizations;  in  relation  to 
industry  he  had  management  and  the 
hourly-paid  employee  on  his  staff,  and, 
by  and  large.  Colonel  McCamus  has 
done  for  this  government  and  the 
people  of  Ontario  a  superb  job,  and  I 
want  to  thank  him  publicly  for  his 
efforts. 

We  have  done  our  best  in  connection 
with    these    new    people,    looking   after 


their  welfare  by  having  on  the  staff  14 
registered  nurses,  and  by  doing  every- 
thing possible  to  look  after  them  as 
soon  as  they  arrive  here.  We  give  them 
lessons  in  basic  English  as  soon  as 
possible. 

Our  equipment,  such  as  beds  and 
bedding,  was  made  available  to  us 
through  my  colleague  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  National  Defence.  To 
Mr.  A.  P.  MacKinnon  of  the  Royal 
York  Hotel,  I  think  I  should  also  say 
thanks  because  when  we  did  not  know 
which  way  to  turn  for  furniture  he  gave 
us  all  the  surplus  furniture  from  the 
hotel,  and  that  fitted  out  the  two  recep- 
tion centres  on  Jarvis  Street  and  the 
Home  of  the  Good  Shepherd.  To  the 
Royal  York  Hotel  and  to  Mr.  MacKin- 
non we  are  deeply  indebted. 

One  of  the  first  things  we  must 
realize  and  take  into  consideration  in 
connection  with  these  "New  Canadians" 
is  this  fact :  the  first  of  the  refugees 
who  came  to  Ontario  had  nothing  in 
the  line  of  clothing  except  what  they 
stood  in,  and  in  relation  to  their  other 
l:)elongings,  all  that  they  had  was  in 
cardboard  boxes  tied  with  rope. 

I  was  on  hand  the  night  the  first 
lot  arrived  —  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Bellwoods  saw  them  leave  for  this 
province.  It  took  some  courage,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  pull  up  stakes  and  leave 
behind  everything  they  owned  and  had 
accumulated,  except  their  famihes,  and 
start  out  for  the  new  western  world. 

This  is  not  the  time  to  talk  about 
dollars  and  maintenance  for  these  peo- 
ple. This  is  the  time  to  keep  ever  in 
the  forefront  that  we  are  dealing  with 
human  beings  who  look  to  the  western 
world  as  a  beacon  of  hope  and  a  new 
way  of  life.  That  is  the  paramount 
problem,  and  nothing  else  matters. 

My  department  has  had  some  criti- 
cism, perhaps,  in  relation  to  the  employ- 
ment of  these  refugees  in  the  way  of 
what  might  be  called  a  "square  peg  in  a 
round  hole."  We  have  had  our  problems, 
but,  on  the  other  hand,  I  say,  it  is  better 
to  give  a  man  employment — employ- 
ment, perhaps,  that  he  has  not  really 
wished  to  have — so  that  he  may  have  a 
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pay  envelope  to  take  home  his  earnings 
to  his  wife  and  family,  rather  than  have 
no  pay  at  all.  I  think  that  is  the  proper 
w^ay  to  approach  this  situation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  Hungarian  refugees 
have  gone  into,  among  other  munici- 
paHties,  Sudbury,  Cochrane,  Port 
Arthur,  Fort  William,  London,  Wind- 
sor, Kingston,  Cornwall,  Ottawa, 
Toronto  and  Barrie.  There  have  been 
some  suggestions  that  perhaps  at  the 
base  there  has  not  been  the  proper 
screening  of  all  who  have  come  to  this 
province  to  settle.  There  have  been 
murmurs  that  among  the  refugees  there 
may  be  some  Communists, 

My  view  is  this,  that  the  people  who 
have  come  from  Hungary  to  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  have  seen  sufficient  of 
the  Communistic  doctrine  that  we  will 
have  no  reason  to  worry  about  their 
allegiance  to  this  flag  in  this  country  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

When  the  first  lot  came  to  our  shores 
by  the  airlift,  the  first  welcome  they  got 
on  behalf  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  this  government  w^as  from  myself. 
That  night,  I  told  them  they  were  wel- 
come to  the  land  of  the  free,  and  I  saw^ 
that  each  one  was  given  a  picture  of  Her 
Gracious  Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth  H, 
and  I  said,  "As  the  years  roll  by  may 
you  be  naturalized,  and  the  lady  whom 
we  call  our  queen  will  be  your  queen, 
the  allegiance  we  owe  her  you  will  give 
her,  and  there  will  be  a  solid  union  in 
relation  to  the  throne  in  the  years  that 
lie  ahead." 

I  am  perfectly  satisfied  that  those 
people  who  have  come  to  our  shores  will 
have  a  respect  for  the  administration  of 
justice  which  is  the  cornerstone  of  demo- 
cracy. I  am  satisfied  that  they  are  glad 
to  be  away  from  the  doctrine  and  the 
policy  of  Khrushchev  who,  according  to 
the  newspaper,  believes  that  law  should 
be  enforced  with  the  tank,  machine  gun, 
rifle  and  the  bayonet. 

These  people  are  going  to  understand 
and  appreciate  that,  in  the  western 
world,  there  is  a  government  in  which 
they  have  some  say,  a  government  of 
the  people,  for  the  people,  and  by  the 
people.  It  seems  to  me,  and  I  want  to 


make  this  statement  as  part  of  the 
record,  that  the  human  understanding  of 
this  great  venture;  the  sound  judgment 
in  reference  to  this  great  humanitarian 
challenge  as  set  forth  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  this  province,  is  a  thing  for 
which  we  should  all  he  grateful.  He  has 
given  outstanding  leadership  in  this 
matter.  Let  me  go  further :  as  the  chal- 
lenge was  created,  when  the  pressure 
was  on,  no  man  could  have  taken  his 
office  more  seriously  and  no  one  could 
have  taken  himself  less  seriously.  That 
is  a  tribute  I  make  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  the  province  in  connection 
with  this  challenge. 

Finally,  let  me  say  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bellwoods  has  seen  the  situation 
in  Europe ;  I  speak  of  it  as  an  adminis- 
trative problem.  Mr.  Speaker,  being  a 
man  of  the  cloth  yourself,  I  take  some 
comfort  from  Proverbs,  the  29th  chap- 
ter, where  we  find  these  words :  "Where 
there  is  no  vision,  the  people  perish." 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr.  Yaremko) 
this  afternoon  has  re-told  the  heroic 
story  of  the  Hungarian  people  in  a  great 
episode  in  their  history.  These  people 
had  only  one  desire,  and  that  was  to  be 
free  of  oppression  and  free  from  the 
Communist  yoke,  and  the  weapons  with 
which  they  fought  the  enemy  were  just 
their  hands,  just  those  weapons  and  very 
little  else. 

They  had  within  them  a  burning 
desire  to  overthrow  that  sort  of  dynasty 
which  had  fastened  itself  upon  their 
country  and  which  in  their  considered 
judgment  was  an  evil  thing  that  should 
be  removed;  even  if  it  cost  them  their 
lives,  they  were  prepared  to  give  their 
lives  if  by  giving  them  they  could  redeem 
for  their  country  the  freedom  which  they 
yearned  for,  that  that  country  once  had 
and  which  they  hoped  would  have  again. 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Bellwoods  say  that  people  from  Latvia 
and  other  countries  have  undergone 
similar  treatment  for  similar  episodes  in 
their  fight  for  freedom.  I  shall  never 
forget  a  couple  a  weeks  ago  when  I  had 
the  opportunity  of  being  a  guest  at  a 
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meeting  in  the  village  of  Diindalk  in  my 
riding.  The  meeting  was  called  by  people 
who  had  come  to  this  country  from 
Latvia,  and  who  had  made  their  homes 
in  the  vicinity  of  Dundalk,  in  that  par- 
ticular area  of  the  south  end  of  my 
riding. 

They  gave  us  the  impression,  as  the 
hon.  member  did  this  afternoon,  that 
what  they  went  through  in  getting  out 
of  their  country  could  hardly  be  believed 
by  those  of  us  w^ho  live  in  Canada,  in  a 
place  of  comparative  safety  and  security. 

I  remember  one  gentleman  speaking, 
who  is  now  a  third  year  student  at  the 
Ontario  Veterinary  College,  and  he  said 
when  they  came  over  here,  one  pocket 
was  empty  and  there  was  nothing  in  the 
other.  They  certainly  have  to  start  their 
lives  afresh,  and  what  they  go  through 
can  hardly  be  realized  by  those  of  us  who 
have  never  had  to  root  ourselves  apart 
from  our  home  life  in  this  country.  It 
must  be  a  terrific  wrench  for  those 
people  to  leave  all  that  they  hold  dear 
and  come  to  a  far-away  land.  They  loved 
their  country  greatly,  but  they  loved 
their  freedom  more,  and  for  freedom  they 
were  willing  for  the  time  being  to  give 
up  their  country  and  to  find  that  free- 
dom they  could  not  find  at  home  in  a 
far-away  land  of  their  choosing. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  believe  the 
federal  government  which,  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
(Mr.  Nickle)  has  said,  is  charged 
primarily  with  the  job  of  bringing 
immigrants  into  this  country,  I  believe 
sincerely  that  they  have  done,  all  the 
circumstances  considered,  a  remarkably 
fine  job  in  this  particular  venture. 

I  believe  also  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment has  played  its  full  part,  and  its 
proper  role  in  assisting  and  co-operating 
with  the  federal  government  and  in  mak- 
ing available  in  this  province  places  in 
which  these  people  could  live,  and  the 
assurance,  and  I  believe  this  government 
meant  it,  the  assurance  that  all  that  could 
be  done  would  be  done  to  get  them 
employment  in  their  new  land.  Also,  I 
believe  that  not  only  in  respect  to  Hun- 
garians but  in  respect  to  Latvians  and 
others    who    will    be    coming    to    our 


country,  that  we  in  Canada  have  much  to 
gain  because  of  the  fact  that  they  are  now 
amongst  us,  they  bring  with  them  per- 
haps nothing  in  one  pocket  and  very 
little  in  the  other,  but  they  bring  with 
them  something  of  their  customs,  some- 
thing of  their  traditions,  something  of 
the  culture  of  the  country  in  which  they 
lived.  W^hen  they  blend  that  culture  with 
ours  here  in  Canada  it  cannot  help  but 
have  a  good  effect,  and  make  a  lasting 
impression  for  good  on  the  people  of 
Canada  and  on  the  country  as  a  whole. 

Personally,  I  cannot  see  any  reason 
why  these  people  coming  to  Ontario  or 
to  other  parts  of  Canada  should  lose  the 
old  to  grasp  the  new  in  its  entirety.  I 
cannot  see  why  they  cannot  retain  much 
of  the  culture  of  their  own  country, 
blended  with  the  culture  we  have  here, 
and  out  of  that  recipe  get  a  real  Cana- 
dian citizenship  and  a  real  Canadian 
culture. 

I  have  not  any  criticism  to  offer  of 
the  manner  in  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment or  the  provincial  government  of 
Ontario  have  moved  to  meet  their 
obvious  duty  in  this  particular  situation. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  at  the  outset  I 
want  to  commend  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  L.  M.  Frost)  for 
scheduling  the  kind  of  debate  that  we 
are  having  this  afternoon,  following  the 
report  of  the  hon.  member  for  Bell- 
woods  (Mr.  Yaremko). 

I  think  this  represents  something  of  a 
change  because,  if  my  information  is 
correct,  in  the  past  there  has  been  a 
tendency  to  exclude  discussions  of  topics 
that  may  have  appeared  to  be  wandering 
far  afield  from  strictly  provincial  affairs 
such  as  this  one. 

Undoubtedly,  if  we  are  going  to 
attend  to  the  business  which  is  our  first 
concern,  we  cannot  be  doing  this  every 
day,  but  it  seems  to  me  that  it  is  possible 
to  escape  from  what  might  be  a  more 
parochial  approach  to  these  problems, 
and  deal  with  some  of  them  that  do  have 
an  impact  very  directly  upon  the  life  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  Certainly  the 
instance  of  the  Hungarian  refugee  prob- 
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lem  has  rather  dramatically  indicated,  in 
this  instance  at  least,  how  the  topic  of 
provincial  affairs  can  be  extended  beyond 
the  boundaries  of  Ontario,  indeed,  across 
the  seas  and  into  the  camps  where  you 
have  this  desperate  human  problem  in 
Austria. 

The  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods,  in 
his  detailed  account  of  the  kind  of 
machinery  which  has  been  established  to 
cope  with  this  problem,  underlined,  I 
think,  one  of  the  main  points  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  in  his 
announcement  of  this  debate  last  Thurs- 
day or  Friday.  This  is  that  the  Hun- 
garian problem  is  our  problem.  I  think, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  to  recognize  that 
events  in  the  world  today  are  being 
shaped  by  two  gigantic  struggles ;  one 
of  these  struggles  is  a  struggle  between 
the  African-Asian  section  of  the  world 
which  represents  two-thirds  of  the 
human  family,  and  the  w^estern  world. 
This  is  a  struggle  which  has  many  rather 
desperate  and  saddening  aspects  to  it; 
a  struggle  in  which,  if  we  do  not  recog- 
nize the  legitimate  rights  of  these  people, 
I  think  is  going  to  bring  consequences 
to  us  which  we  will  live  to  regret. 

The  other  great  event  which  is  shaping 
the  course  of  history  today  is  this 
gigantic  struggle  between  the  free 
democratic  world  and  totalitarian  Com- 
munism. In  this  struggle,  Hungary  has 
taken  a  place  which  is  going  to  be  an 
honoured  place  throughout  all  history. 
For  as  long  as  the  history  of  free  men  is 
written  and  re-written,  this  chapter 
which  has  been  placed  in  the  books  in 
the  last  3  or  4  months  is  going  to  be  one 
of  the  most  shining  chapters. 

Here  we  had  an  instance  of  a  people 
— as  the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  has 
indicated — a  people  who  were  leaderless, 
who  were  unorganized,  and  yet  because 
of  a  passionate  attachment  to  freedom, 
a  passionate  attachment  that  became  all 
the  greater  despite  the  propaganda  to 
which  they  had  been  subjected,  in  the 
Communist  regime,  a  people  who  with 
their  bare  hands  and  little  more,  were 
able  to  challenge  three  equipped  Soviet 
divisions,  to  invoke  the  disaffection  of  at 
least  the  major  portion  of  at  least  one  of 


those  divisions,  and  to  defeat  the  other 
two. 

Surely  a  remarkable  feat,  and  when 
that  triumph  had  been  achieved,  they 
were  able  to  contend,  at  least  for  a 
number  of  days,  with  the  blood  bath  as 
another  14  or  15  divisions  were  sent  in 
from  Soviet  Russia,  in  order  to  crush  the 
revolt.  Fifteen  divisions  and  5,000  tanks, 
and  after  the  blood  bath  which  ended 
that  chapter  in  the  story,  the  struggle 
still  went  on.  It  went  on  because  these 
people  were  determined — and  it  is  inter- 
esting to  note  where  the  centre  of  the 
struggle  continued — it  continued  with 
the  working  people,  in  the  workers* 
councils,  those  in  the  trade  unions  whom 
some  people  believe  are  the  victims  of 
Communist  propaganda.  It  was  the 
workers  who  carried  on  that  struggle  in 
a  general  strike  which,  in  some  forms, 
is  even  now  continuing  in  Hungary. 

When  after  weeks  —  the  days  had 
grown  into  weeks  —  these  people 
were  starving,  it  was  the  peasants  who 
brought  the  food  in  and  gave  it  free  to 
the  strikers,  so  they  might  survive.  This 
kind  of  unanimity  among  the  people  who 
are  dedicated  to  freedom  in  a  fashion  is, 
I  think,  one  of  the  most  heart-warming 
events  in  human  history. 

Anna  Kethly,  who  is  the  leader  of  the 
Social  Democratic  party  in  Hungary, 
was  a  member  of  the  Imre  Nagy  govern- 
ment in  those  few  ill-fated  days  it  was 
in  existence.  She  is  a  woman  who  has 
been  for  two  generations  a  towering 
champion  of  freedom  against  dictator- 
ship whether  it  was  of  the  fascist, 
pseudo-fascist  or  Communist  nature. 
Anna  Kethly  has  summed  up  what  hap- 
pened in  Hungary  with  the  comment 
that  the  revolt  in  Hungary  in  1956  pro- 
vided an  ironic  footnote  to  the  Com- 
munist Manifesto  of  1848,  because  it 
showed  that  the  workers  of  Hungary 
had  nothing  to  lose  but  their  chains. 

This  is  our  struggle — that  is  the  whole 
import,  and  I  think  quite  rightly  so,  of 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  have 
said.  It  is  our  struggle,  yet  we  found 
there  was  very  little  we  could  do.  All 
that  is  asked  of  us,  indeed,  of  the  whole 
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western  world,  sitting  on  the  sidelines 
with  a  sense  of  growing  frustration  of 
what  we  might  do  to  help,  is  to  alleviate 
the  suffering,  to  take  these  heroes,  these 
refugees,  and  give  them  a  new  chance, 
a  new  life. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  doing 
this  we  are  at  the  same  time  meeting  a 
very  desperate  and  urgent  need  for 
skilled  manpower,  which  is  one  of  the 
main  problems  which  we  are  facing 
today. 

If  I  may  be  forgiven  for  just  one 
moment  —  a  personal  observation  —  I 
have  difficulty  in  not  speaking  feelingly 
about  this  matter,  because  just  before 
Christmas,  we  took  into  our  home  an 
18-year-old  lad,  a  Hungarian,  who  had 
shared,  I  think  in,  a  relatively  modest 
way,  in  the  whole  revolt.  He  had,  along 
with  tens  of  thousands  of  other  young 
Hungarians,  been  on  Budapest  Square 
at  the  time  of  the  symbolic  triumph 
when  they  tore  down  the  statue  of 
Stalin. 

He  faced  the  alternative  of  slavery 
or  even  death  through  deportation 
to  Siberia,  or  of  coming  to  Canada. 
In  the  way  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Bellwoods  has  described,  he  decided  he 
was  going  to  come  to  Canada. 

So  far  as  we  are  concerned,  it  is  im- 
possible to  conceive  of  a  more  congenial 
kind  of  experience  of  a  newcomer 
coming  from  a  different  land,  with  dif- 
ferent customs,  yet  fitting  into  a  Cana- 
dian home  with  absolutely  no  difficulty 
at  all,  with  all  the  respect  and  con- 
sideration you  would  expect  of  a  mem- 
ber of  the  family;  and,  in  fact,  as  in 
most  families,  I  suspect,  with  a  bit 
more. 

This  young  man,  I  think,  may  be 
rather  typical,  yet  one  has  unhappy  re- 
actions with  regard  to  some  of  those 
immigrants. 

I  think  it  is  well  to  remember  that 
this  young  man  came  out  and  started,  as 
many  of  them  are  willing  to  do,  at  an 
unskilled  job,  although  he  has  a  skill; 
and  the  interesting  thing  is  that  less  than 
6  or  8  weeks  have  passed,  and  yet  this 
morning  he  started  out  on  a  job  in 
which   his   particular   skill   is   going  to 


make  a  contribution,  and  a  needed  con- 
tribution, to  Canada — a  job,  incident- 
ally, which  he  found  for  himself.  He 
was  helped  in  getting  the  first  one,  but 
he  found  the  second  one  himself. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  think  that  out  of 
this  whole  experience,  there  are  a  num- 
ber of  lessons  —  there  are  a  number 
of  problems.  If  I  had  one  regret  in 
this  debate  this  afternoon,  it  is  that 
none  of  these  problems  have  been 
touched  upon,  and  surely  now  is  the 
occasion,  with  this  rather  dramatic 
illustration  of  them,  that  we  should 
deal  with  them. 

I  think  one  of  the  sets  of  problems 
that  has  emerged  out  of  this  experi- 
ence are  some  of  those  derived  from 
our  immigration  policy  in  this  country. 

I  must  confess  that  I  cannot  be  so 
completely  happy  with  the  situation  as 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Oliver)  has  just  indicated.  I  concede 
that  immigration,  as  the  hon.  Minister 
has  indicated,  is  primarily  a  federal  res- 
ponsibility; but  immigration,  for  many 
reasons — not  the  least  of  which  is  that 
more  than  half  of  the  immigrants  are 
coming  to  the  province  of  Ontario — 
obviously  touches  very  intimately  upon 
the  life  of  this  province. 

Sometimes  I  wonder  if  the  intent  of 
the  immigration  policy  of  this  country 
today  is  not  simply  to  raid  the  working 
forces  of  the  continent  of  Europe,  and 
to  leave  with  the  countries  in  the  con- 
tinent of  Europe  the  maimed,  the  sick 
and  the  aged  as  their  problem.  Mr. 
Speaker,  how  long  do  we  in  the  North 
American  continent  think  we  are  going 
to  be  able  to  pursue  that  kind  of  immi- 
gration policy? 

For  example,  one  would  be  led  to 
believe  by  some  news  stories  that  the 
policy  adopted  with  regard  to  the  Hun- 
garian refugees  was  not  a  selective  one 
— that  they  took  everyone  because  we 
had  this  desperate,  human  problem  of 
people  crammed  into  the  camps  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  has 
described  so  graphically  this  afternoon. 

But  here  I  have,  for  example,  the 
Financial  Post  of  December  8th,  giving 
an  account  of  this  whole  immigration 
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and  refugee  problem,  and,  of  the  res- 
ponse from  Canada,  and  here  is  a 
paragraph : 

Contrary  to  general  behef,  the 
refugees  coming  to  Canada  are  not 
a  cross-section  of  the  Hungarian 
population,  young,  old,  sick  and 
healthy;  they  are  selected  on  the 
basis  of  their  fast  work  and  reputa- 
tion. 

I  remember,  for  example,  picking  up 
on  January  15th  the  Toronto  Telegram, 
and  reading  a  story  which,  I  think,  is 
only  one  of  dozens  of  stories  which 
graphically  illustrate  this  kind  of  policy 
and  which,  I  suggest,  we  cannot  con- 
tinue for  very  much  longer  without 
some  rather  serious  consequences. 

It  is  a  story  headed  "Bar  Family 
Because  of  a  Boy."  It  is  the  story  of  a 
family  that  wanted  to  come  to  Canada 
because  of  the  fact  that  a  couple  of 
brothers  of  the  father  lived  in  Brant- 
ford  and  in  Hamilton.  There  were  two 
or  three  children — I  have  forgotten  the 
details  of  the  story — but  one  of  the 
children  happened  to  be  an  epileptic 
child,  so  the  bar  was  down.  On  the 
day  on  which  the  announcement  came 
to  these  people  that  they  could  not  come 
to  Canada,  the  mother  of  the  family, 
who  was  expecting  another  child,  took 
an  overdose  of  pills  in  an  attempt  to 
commit  suicide. 

This  family  was  barred  in  spite  of 
the  fact  that  the  brother  who  lived  in 
Brantford  had  agreed  to  adopt  the  epi- 
leptic child.  Here  is  a  family  with  a 
father  who  has  a  contribution  to  make  in 
skills,  and  with  young  children  who 
could  make  their  place  in  this  country, 
yet  they  are  being  barred  because  there 
happens  to  be  one  member  of  the  family 
suffering  the  misfortune  of  epilepsy. 

Now,  surely  it  is  a  little  inhuman — in 
fact,  I  sometimes  wonder  if  one  of  the 
basic  principles  of  our  immigration 
policy  is  not  a  calculated  inhumanity — 
that  the  tragedy  of  a  human  family 
which  happens  to  have  an  epileptic  child 
should  be  compounded  by  a  refusal  to 
permit  them  to  escape  from  the  con- 
ditions that  they  were  living  in  in  that 
camp  in  Austria.  Surely  we,  with  every- 


thing that  we  have  in  this  country,  are 
going  to  be  able  to  cope  with  the  prob- 
lem of  servicing  and  meeting  the  needs 
of  one  more  child  with  this  kind  of 
affliction. 

HON.  W.  M.  NICKLE  (Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  can  give  you  the  opposite  to 
this  reference  to  the  epileptic  youngster. 
We  have  a  case  where  a  family  came  in 
with  a  little  girl  who  was  blind.  That 
made  no  difference.  We  accepted  the 
family.  We  have  accepted  the  blind 
youngster.  We  are  arranging  for  her  to 
learn  to  read  and  write  with  the  Braille 
system.  So  far  as  I  know,  at  the  pro- 
vincial level  of  government,  no  man, 
woman  or  child — certainly  child — has 
been  a  stumbling  block  to  our  accepting 
the  family. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
that  is  the  exception  to  the  rule.  I 
should  be  interested  to  know  whether 
the  case  of  the  Veres  family  — 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE:  I  can  only 
just  tell  you  that  on  the  provincial  level. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  the  hon.  member  is  referring  tO' 
the  immigration  policy  generally,  and 
not  to  the  Hungarian  matter. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  basic  point, 
Mr.  Speaker — and  certainly  it  is  in  part 
a  provincial  matter,  which  I  shall  come 
to  in  a  moment — the  basic  point  is  that 
countries  like  the  United  Kingdom, 
France,  the  Scandinavian  countries, 
faced  with  the  kind  of  situation  you 
have  had  in  Europe  since  the  end  of  the 
war,  with  tens  of  thousands  of  people 
who  are  rotting  away  their  lives  in 
camps  and  who  can't  get  out  of  these 
camps — these  countries  are  taking  their 
share. 

We  in  Canada,  as  a  general  policy, 
are  refusing  to  take  our  share  of  it.  For 
example,  the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods 
pays  tribute  to  the  generosity  of  Austria 
— a  little  country  of  10  million  people, 
in  accepting  tens  of  thousands  of  people ; 
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in  fact,  at  the  present  time,  there  are 
160,000  of  them  in  Austria — according 
to  some  figures  I  think  I  heard  in  a 
broadcast  yesterday — waiting  to  get  out. 

Let  us  remember  this,  that  in  the  first 
wave  of  refugees  that  came  into  Austria 
after  the  Second  World  War,  there  are 
today  in  Austria  a  residue  of  30,000 
which  the  western  world  to  its  shame 
wouldn't  take;  unemployables,  sick, 
maimed,  aged.  The  remarkable  thing 
about  the  country  of  Austria  is  not  that 
it  is  doing  so  again,  and  doing  it  with 
almost  an  incredible  degree  of  genero- 
sity, but  that  it  is  doing  so  when  it  has 
30,000  of  a  residue  of  the  last  wave  of 
refugees  still  in  their  country. 

I  think  that  is  the  kind  of  thing — I 
repeat,  Mr.  Speaker — which  should  put 
to  shame  the  North  American  continent 
which  has  the  most  to  offer. 

Now,  I  am  not  suggesting  that  we 
should  go  hog  wild  over  this  proposition, 
and  take  tens  of  thousands  of  these 
people,  but  at  least  it  would  be  a  sort  of 
a  Christian  gesture,  if  I  might  put  it  on 
that  basis,  that  we  should  take  our 
share — 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  many? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  not  going 
to  set  a  figure.  We  are  taking  virtually 
none  at  the  moment,  and  there  is  a  long 
way  from  none  to  some  sort  of  figure. 

If  I  may  bring  this  down  strictly 
within  the  confines  of  provincial  respon- 
sibility, Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  there  are 
a  couple  of  suggestions  that  I  would  like 
to  have  the  government  consider  in  this 
connection. 

One  of  the  reasons  why  a  good  many 
of  these  people  are  not  able  to  get  into 
this  country  is  because  of  the  fact  that 
they  can't  meet  medical  requirements 
regarding  a  tubercular  condition.  If  the 
tubercular  condition  hasn't  been  inactive 
for  a  two-year  period  they  are  barred ; 
or  if  there  is  any  doubt  about  it  Ottawa, 
with  this  evasion  of  responsibility  in 
connection  with  this  kind  of  affair,  will 
say :  "We  will  admit  this  person  if  the 
provincial  government  is  willing  to  give 
clearance  on  it."  Because  if  they  become 
a  public  charge  then  the  provincial  gov- 


ernment has  to  meet  it  through  one  of 
our  T.B.  sanatoria. 

In  some  instances — I  know  this  be- 
cause I  have  had  the  experience  of  taking 
it  up  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Phillips) — the  province  of  Ontario 
has  let  a  few  of  these  people  in.  But  I 
want  to  suggest  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
if  the  government  believes  that  this  is  a 
cause  of  humanity  and  that  we  should 
try  to  fulfil  the  humane  aspect  of  it,  is 
there  any  reason  why  this  government 
cannot  take  the  lead — if  for  no  other 
reason  than  to  shame  the  government  in 
Ottawa  to  take  some  of  these  ill-fortuned 
people  who  are  living  in  these  camps,  not 
only  with  some  incapacitated  Hungarian 
refugees,  but  other  refugees  since  the 
end  of  the  Second  World  War — and 
permit  them  to  come  into  this  country 
when  we  have  got  facilities  to  meet  their 
needs  ? 

I  understand,  for  example,  that  our 
sanatoria  at  the  moment  aren't  over- 
crowded, that  we  could  take  some;  and 
that,  for  example,  as  I  know  is  the  case 
in  at  least  one  or  two  instances  that  have 
been  drawn  to  my  attention,  the  family 
that  is  trying  to  bring  these  people  out 
is  willing  to  take  financial  responsibility 
— they  are  willing  to  post  a  bond  as  de- 
manded by  The  Department  of  Health. 
If  they  are  willing  to  do  that,  it  seems 
to  me  that  it  is  an  opportunity  for  the 
provincial  government  to  move,  and  to 
express  some  of  the  humanity  which  we 
say  is  the  motive  of  our  policy,  and  per- 
haps— I  repeat — be  able  to  shame  the 
federal  government  into  a  somewhat 
more  humane  policy  than  is  the  case  at 
the  present  time. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  second  prob- 
lem that  has  emerged  out  of  this 
experience,  which  I  w^ant  to  raise  at  the 
moment,  is  this  —  and  I  think  this  is 
something  that  we  must  drag  right  out 
into  the  open,  because  this  is  the  sort  of 
skeleton  in  the  cupboard,  so  to  speak, 
on  this  whole  problem  at  the  moment. 
We  have  today  a  growing  animosity  to 
the  prospect  of  a  great  number  of  people 
coming  into  this  country.  It  is  an  under- 
current that  is  to  be  found  in  every  walk 
of  life,  in  every  group. 
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I  don't  think  we  can  ignore  it;  and, 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  add  I  don't  think 
we  can  merely  deplore  it  and  quietly 
hide  it,  like  sweeping  the  dust  under  the 
carpet  and  forgetting  about  it  until 
another  day. 

What  are  the  reasons  for  this  ?  I  think 
we  must  look  at  the  basic  reason  for  it 
— why  there  is  the  animosity.  Whether 
it  is  growing  or  not  may  be  a  personal 
opinion. 

The  first  reason  we  have  it  is  because 
of  what,  to  my  mind,  is  one  of  the  most 
distressing  things  about  my  fellow 
human  beings,  and  that  is  the  widespread 
disease  of  racial  prejudice.  Once  again, 
something  which  is  to  be  found  in  every 
group  —  yes,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  every 
church  —  because  one  of  the  most  dis- 
couraging things  is  to  meet  a  person  who 
may  be  a  pillar  in  his  church,  who  may 
go  on  the  week  ends  and  pay  lip-service 
to  the  principles  of  Christianity — and  yet 
the  next  day  who  will  be  spewing  this 
poison  of  racial  prejudice  and  not  recog- 
nizing that  it  is  in  violation  of  all  the 
high  principles  to  which  he  is  paying 
lip-service.  Don't  let  us  for  one  moment 
forget  that  this  is  rife  in  every  group, 
even  including  our  government. 

We  had  an  incident  a  year  or  so  ago 
when  a  very  top  official  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General's  Department  made  a 
comment  with  regard  to  New  Canadians 
— a  comment,  which,  I  think,  could  be 
described  only  as  having,  at  least  in  part, 
a  basis  of  racial  prejudice  with  regard 
to  New  Canadians.  Give  the  man  credit 
— as  I  have  already  done  in  this  House — 
he  recognized,  and  acknowledged,  his 
-error  in  claiming  that  these  New 
Canadians  were  responsible  for  some- 
thing like  90  per  cent,  of  the  murders  in 
this  country. 

But  the  interesting  thing  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  between  the  time  he  made 
the  statement  and  the  time  he  indicated 
and  acknowledged  that  he  was  in  error, 
one  of  the  local  newspapers  conducted 
a  survey  that  went  down  through  almost 
every  level  of  justice  in  court — speaking 
to  court  officials — even  down  to  the  Don 
Jail,  and  every  one  of  them  agreed  with 
the  statement. 


Now,  we  found  out  afterwards  that 
the  statement  was  erroneous,  and  it  was 
acknowledged  as  such.  But  what  about 
that  basic  prejudice  revealed  in  the 
meantime  all  down  through  our  court 
structure  ? 

If  I  may  go  one  step  further — because 
I  think  this  is  something  of  which  this 
House  should  take  cognizance — to  show 
how  widespread  is  this  problem  of 
racial  prejudice  which  is  producing  the 
animosity  at  the  present  time  towards 
newcomers  to  this  country.  During  the 
past  year,  one  of  the  officials  whose  work 
takes  him  all  across  this  province — an 
official  of  The  Department  of  Education 
— was  reported  as  speaking  to  a  little 
meeting  in,  I  believe  it  was  Ayr,  in 
western  Ontario,  and  this  is  what  he 
said : 

This  is  the  day  when  the  lower 
races,  yellow,  black  and  red,  do  not 
know  their  place  under  the  white 
man,  the  first  cousin  of  God  Almighty. 
These  races  are  being  played  upon  by 
the  political  strings  of  democracy  and 
Communism. 

Now,  sir,  for  very  obvious  reasons, 
that  produced  a  bit  of  a  storm,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  made  a  public  statement 
to  the  efl^ect  that  these  were  not  the 
views  of  the  department  and  that  it  was 
a  slip  of  the  tongue.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  it  is  the  longest  slip 
of  the  tongue  in  history.  But  it  does 
reveal  the  ramifications  of  this  problem 
of  racial  prejudice. 

How  are  we  going  to  meet  it  ?  I  sus- 
pect the  answer  lies  only  in  a  long-term 
problem  in  education.  H  I  really  had 
any  other  solution  than  that,  I  think  I 
might  have  one  of  the  answers  to  one 
of  the  real  problems  that  we  face  at  the 
present  time. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  move  on  to, 
Mr.  Speaker,  is  this,  that  apart  from  this 
basic  reason  of  racial  prejudice  which 
is  creating  an  animosity  towards  New 
Canadians  today,  there  is  another  one — 
and  this  is,  perhaps,  even  more  impor- 
tant, because  we  can  do  something  about 
it.  That  is  the  basic  economic  factors 
which  condition  the  thinking  of  our 
people  and  result  in  this  animosity. 
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Perhaps  I  can  illustrate  the  point  I 
have  in  mind  by  referring  to  an  editorial 
which  appeared  in  the  Globe  and  Mail 
the  other  day.  The  Globe  and  Mail  over 
the  last  two  or  three  months  has  perhaps 
done  more  than  any  other  paper  in  terms 
of  giving  leadership,  commendable 
leadership,  in  creating  a  generous  kind 
of  attitude  towards  these  New  Cana- 
dians. 

Yet,  the  incredible  thing,  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  that  in  the  last  two  or  three  weeks, 
this  whole  effort  of  the  Globe  and  Mail' 
has  now  deteriorated,  at  least  in  part, 
into  the  berating  of  trade  unions  because 
of  the  fact  that  in  the  ranks  of  trade 
unions,  as  in  the  ranks  of  every  organi- 
zation of  today,  there  is  a  minority 
which  is  opposed  and  which  is  express- 
ing that  opposition. 

The  result  was  that  the  Globe  and 
Mail  came  out  with  an  editorial  on  Feb- 
ruary 1st  in  which  they,  with  a  strange 
illogic,  talked  on  one  hand  about  one 
of  the  great  virtues  of  a  trade  union 
being  the  freedom  of  the  individual 
members  to  hold  whatever  view  they 
pleased;  and  on  the  other  hand  they 
concluded  with  the  thought  that  "We 
would  like  to  hear  labour  speak  with  one 
voice." 

A  strange  logic,  but  a  logic  in  which 
it  seems  that  the  Globe  and  Mail — and 
this  is  true  of  others,  too — is  willing  to 
foul  its  own  high  purpose  by  exaggerat- 
ing the  division  existing  in  trade  union 
ranks.  The  Globe  and  Mail  now  seems 
to  be  more  interested  in  exploiting  this 
difference  among  unionists,  instead  of 
working  with  the  majority  view  — 
because  undoubtedly  the  majority  trade 
union  view  is  to  welcome  these  people, 
to  welcome  immigration  into  this 
country. 

I  said  a  moment  ago,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  any  group  you  w^ant  to  pick 
today,  you  will  find  that  you  have  this 
division  between  the  majority  and  the 
minority  views,  some  of  them  being 
opposed,  and  I  think  it  is  very  interest- 
ing for  a  moment  just  to  pause  and 
examine  why,  for  example,  the  indus- 
trialists of  this  nation,  the  Chamber  of 
Commerce,     the     Canadian     Manufac- 


turers' Association  want  immigration. 
There  is  no  doubt  as  to  why  they  want 
immigration.  They  have  always  wanted 
immigration,  because  it  has  provided 
them  with  a  pool  of  cheap  labour.  They 
now  want  it  because  it  also  may  meet 
some  of  the  shortage  of  skills. 

I  can  also  remind  you  of  a  famous 
case  that  was  given  a  good  deal  of  con- 
sideration in  the  House  of  Commons 
about  6  or  8  years  ago,  of  a  Liberal 
M.P.  from  the  province  of  Quebec, 
who  happened  to  be  a  textile  manu- 
facturer. It  was  discovered  he  had 
gone  over  and  brought  in  scores  of  girls 
from  Poland  to  work  in  his  factory, 
girls  who  were  brought  over  and  in- 
dentured until  they  had  paid  for  their 
transportation.  Somebody  did  a  survey  a 
year  later  and  found  out  that  every  one 
of  these  girls  left  as  soon  as  they  had 
paid  off  their  obligation.  What  he 
wanted  to  do  was  exploit  these  New 
Canadians. 

We  have  in  this  province  of  Ontario 
today  a  situation  that  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  House — of  gold  mining 
management  in  Ontario,  who,  because 
they  have  maintained  for  years  sub- 
standard wages  —  a  fact  acknowledged 
by  the  royal  commission  looking  into 
the  gold  mining  industry  —  now  are 
forced  as  their  experienced  miners 
leave  and  go  to  Manitouwadge  or  go 
to  the  uranium  fields  west  of  Sudbury, 
to  fill  their  working  force  with  new- 
comers. So  they  are  anxious  to  bring 
in  people  who  they  hope  they  will  be 
able  to  get  at  a  cheaper  rate  of  labour. 

Among  the  reasons  for  these  ani- 
mosities consider  this :  we  have  tens  of 
thousands  of  people  across  this  prov- 
ince who  are  looking  for  housing, 
housing  that  may  be  within  their 
budgets,  and  who  have  not  been  able 
to  get  that  housing;  in  fact,  housing 
is  getting  further  and  further  beyond 
their  means.  These  people  find,  in  try- 
ing to  find  the  home  they  need  or  to 
get  a  home  that  is  not  going  to  take 
30  or  40  per  cent,  of  their  income,  that 
they  are  now  in  competition  with  these 
New  Canadians.  Very  naturally  there 
is  going  to  be  an  animosity. 
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Take  for  instance  some  of  our  old- 
age  pensioners,  I  have  heard  two  or 
three  of  the  hon.  members  talking  about 
going  in  with  groups  of  old-age  pen- 
sioners and  finding  an  almost  solid 
unanimity  against  immigrants.    Why? 

For  a  very  understandable  reason.  If 
our  governments,  provincial  and  fed- 
eral, have  failed  to  put  pensions  on  a 
level  in  keeping  with  the  rising  cost  of 
living,  if  our  governments  have  failed 
to  give  these  people  what  we  talk  about 
so  much — a  just  share  in  this  great  and 
growing  prosperity  in  this  country — 
surely  they  are  going  to  give  way  to 
the  very  natural  reaction,  as  they  face 
the  daily  struggle,  of  asking  why  should 
government  be  neglecting  their  needs 
while  meeting  the  needs  of  other 
people  ? 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  hap- 
pens on  many  occasions — a  dramatic 
revelation  of  human  need,  followed  by 
a  government's  willingness  to  meet  that 
need  on  a  short-term  basis.  But  they 
are  not  willing  to  meet  it  on  a  perman- 
ent basis.  They  are  not  willing  to  go 
out  and  shape  an  economic  and  a  social 
order  which  will  meet  the  needs  of 
these  newcomers  and  of  our  own  peo- 
ple all  the  time,  so  as  not  to  create  the 
divisions  and  the  animosities. 

Mr,  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  just 
want  to  say  this,  that  what  we  need  in 
this  nation  is  immigration,  but  we  need 
it  by  a  planned  immigration  policy,  and 
a  planned  immigration  policy  is  im- 
possible if  it  is  not  part  and  parcel  of 
a  planned  economic  development.  When 
we  have  governments  which  are  going 
to  build  enough  low  rental  homes 
instead  of  the  record  of  this  govern- 
ment on  low  rental  homes,  for  example, 
so  that  we  can  meet  the  needs  of  these 
newcomers  and  the  people  who  have 
teen  here  for  quite  some  time ;  when 
we  have  governments  that  keep  pension 
levels  in  keeping  with  the  great  and 
growing  prosperity  of  this  country; 
when  we  have  governments  whose 
attitude  towards  employment — because 
don't  forget  the  people  who  are  going 
to  sufifer  are  the  working  class,  if  we 
have  unemployment;  they  are  going  to 
be    the    first    victims — \^'hen    we    have 


governments  who  in  the  past  have 
revealed  a  monumental  insensitivity  to 
the  problems  of  the  unemployed  and 
who  are  now,  as  they  were  back  in  the 
thirties,  evading  facing  up  to  the 
responsibilities  of  unemployment  relief 
— as  long  as  we  have  governments  like 
that,  we  are  going  to  create  the  basic 
frictions  which  result  today  in  an 
animosity  towards  immigrants  coming 
into   this   country. 

The  dilemma,  of  course,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  a  dilemma  which  I  don't 
know  how  either  the  government  here 
or  the  government  in  Ottawa  is  going 
to  solve,  and  that  as  a  professedly  free 
enterprise  government  it  is  in  violation 
of  its  philosophy  to  have  a  planned 
economic  development  and  therefore  a 
planned    immigration    policy — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  thought  those  fellows  turned  to  a  free 
enterprise  in  Winnipeg,  didn't  they? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Oh,  no,  we 
didn't.  Some  time  I  will  send  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  copy  of  that  declara- 
tion of  principles,  and  perhaps,  if  he 
reads  the  original,  he  will  discover  what 
we  really  do  believe. 

MR.  GRAHAM:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  would  care  to,  or  be  prepared  to, 
withdraw  his  statement  from  the  record 
that  racial  prejudice  exists  or  is  prac- 
ticed in  the  churches  of  Canada? 

MR,  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  an  interesting  attempt,  surely, 
to  pervert  what  I  said :  I  said  that  in 
every  church  you  will  find  people  who 
pay  lip-service  to  the  high  principles 
of  Christianity,  yet  who  will  not  con- 
done, if  they  live  up  to  those  prin- 
ciples, racial  prejudice,  and  yet  they 
will  leave  the  church  on  Monday  morn- 
ing and  you  will  hear  them  uttering 
statements  that  are  indicative  of  just 
how  deep-seated  is  this  disease,  this 
virus,  of  racial  prejudice.  But,  please, 
Mr.  Speaker,  with  respect  may  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  not  to  pervert  what  I  have 
said.  I  said  there  are  people  in  every 
church — individuals. 
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MR.  GRAHAM:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  not  perverting.  I  wanted  the  hon. 
member  to  clarify  his  statement  which 
apparently  he  has  done  by  denying  his 
former  statement. 

MR.  R.  E.  ELLIOTT  (Hamilton 
East)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Nickle)  would  permit  a 
question?  I  was  very  much  impressed 
both  with  his  remarks  and  those  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods 
(Mr.  Yaremko).  The  hon.  Minister 
mentioned  many  of  the  cities  and  places 
where  these  new  people  were  going, 
and  I  have  reference  not  only  to  the 
Hungarians  but  to  all  refugees,  includ- 
ing those  from  Great  Britain  and  the 
British  Isles.  We  have  some  wonderful 
farming  country  in  Ontario,  and  I 
know  that  many  of  these  people  must 
be  coming  from  farm  districts;  they 
must  be  farmers,  and  I  would  be  inter- 
ested in  knowing  just  what  percentage 
would  be  farm  people.  I  would  like  to 
know  what  provision,  if  any,  or  what 
steps  we  are  taking,  to  give  these  new 
people  an  opportunity  to  get  out  into 
the  small  towns  and  villages  and  rural 
sections  of  our  province? 

MR.  NICKLE:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  answer  my  hon.  friend  in  this 
way,  that  in  the  ordinary  course  of 
events,  in  relation  to  immigration,  we 
have  notice  of  the  vocation  of  the  immi- 
grant whom  we  are  about  to  receive, 
but  in  this  particular  challenge  where 
the  human  being  is  more  important 
than  the  screening,  we  take  whoever 
comes  to  Ontario  and  try  to  absorb 
them  into  our  economy  as  best  we  can, 
having  regard  to  their  choice  of  em- 
ployment. 

The  hon.  member  asked  for  a  per- 
centage of  the  people  who  were  going 
on  the  fafms :  that  I  cannot  give  him, 
but  I  do  say  this,  that  we  have  a  cross- 
section  of  good  people,  some  of  whom 
are  going  on  the  farms,  and  the  best 
information  we  have  is  that  this  year 
we  will  be  receiving  from  the  United 
Kingdom  a  great  number  of  people  who 
want  to  go  on  the  farms. 


I  say  to  my  hon.  friend,  immigration 
is  a  fluid  matter;  it  fluctuates.  When 
I  am  asked  percentage-wise  I  cannot 
give  it,  but  I  will  tell  him  this,  that  we 
are  absorbing  very  quickly  into  our 
economy  the  immigrants  whom  we  get, 
and  generally  speaking  they  are  satis- 
fied where  they  are  employed. 

MR.  A.  GROSSMAN  (St.  Andrew)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  planned  on  making  some 
comment  on  the  Hungarian  escapee  pro- 
gramme during  the  debate  on  the  Speech 
from  the  Throne,  but  in  view  of  the 
fact  that  certain  questions  have  been 
raised  here  I  thought  that,  particularly 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  a  special  aspect 
of  this  has  not  been  mentioned  at  all,  or 
if  it  has  been  mentioned  it  was  in  such 
general  terms  that  I  think  it  needs  clari- 
fication, I  should  take  this  opportunity 
to  make  some  comment  on  it. 

In  the  first  place,  I  was  rather  dis- 
appointed, as  I  followed  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald).  I  agreed  with  him  to  a  great 
extent  until  he  asked,  after  talking 
about  this  question  of  discrimination, 
what  we  could  do  about  people  who 
feel  that  immigrants  are  something,  and 
that  immigration  is  something,  we 
should  not  sponsor  and  so  on. 

The  hon.  member  made  a  statement 
which  probably  will  make  headlines  and 
which  probably  will  in  itself  help  create 
the  situation  he  seems  to  be  abhorring, 
and  that  is  by  bringing  in  a  certain 
amount  of  class  warfare.  He  suggests, 
for  example,  that  the  industrialists  want 
immigration  because  they  want  cheap 
labour.  That  in  itself,  of  course,  will 
lend  itself,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  encourage 
those  who  oppose  immigration,  giving 
them  a  good  argument  to  say,  "Well,  of 
course,  they  just  want  cheap  labour,  we 
don't  want  immigrants  into  this  country 
for  that  reason."  I  think  that  would  have 
been  better  left  unsaid,  with  all  due  res- 
pect, ^Ir.  Speaker. 

Suggesting  that  we  should  have 
planned  immigration ;  well,  those  are 
very  wonderful  words  too,  but  if  we 
were  following  actually  what  the  hon. 
member   suggests   as   a   programme  of 
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planned  immigration  we  would  not  have 
been  able  to  do  anything  about  the 
situation  with  respect  to  the  Hungarian 
programme  which  hit  us  in  a  hurry  and 
which  was  taken  advantage  of,  and 
something  was  done  about  it  in  a  hurry. 
Certainly  it  was  not  planned.  It  was  the 
most  unplanned  thing  in  the  world,  and 
yet  very  successful. 

I  want  to  add  my  words  of  com- 
mendation to  the  federal  government 
and  to  this  government,  and  particularly 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle)  and  to  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  for  the  wonderful  job  they 
have  been  doing,  and  the  interest  they 
have  taken  in  this  programme. 

With  regard  to  the  attitude  of  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  say  this  with  any  spirit  of  fawning 
upon  the  leader  of  the  government.  I  say 
in  all  sincerity  that  this  is  such  a  shining 
example,  something  so  unprecedented, 
that  he  has  made  a  mark  for  himself  in 
that  respect  which  will  be  recorded  for 
future  historians.  Without  regard  for 
anything  else  he  may  have  done  in  his 
entire  career,  this  will  stand  out  as  a 
shining  example. 

Now,  I  just  hope  that  this  is  a  pre- 
cedent for  the  future.  I  hope  this  is  the 
dawn  of  a  new  era  respecting  victims  of 
♦tyranny  and  persecution.  I  hope  it 
means  there  is  a  new  spirit  abroad.  One 
cannot  help  but  contrast  this  with  past 
indifference  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  did  mention  this  in  passing. 

I  cannot  help  but  think  of  how  indif- 
ferent governments  have  been  in  the 
past  to  the  sufferings  of  people  in  other 
lands.  One  could  be  very  bitter  in  look- 
ing backward  and  thinking  about  how 
many  people  have  died  horrible  deaths 
because  governments  were  indifferent 
to  their  plight. 

One  vivid  example  which  comes  to  my 
mind;  I  think  it  was  1942  or  1943  and 
it  was  one  example  of  many ;  a  ship 
loaded  with  refugees,  I  think  some  800 
on  board,  went  from  port  to  port  and 
were  refused  admission  in  spite  of  the 
fact  that  the   captain  of   the  ship  had 


wirelessed  all  these  ports  of  entry  that 
the  ship  was  unseaworthy  and  would 
eventually  go  down.  They  were  not 
allowed  to  land  these  men,  women  and 
children  who  were  packing  the  boat  to 
the  gunwales.  They  were  refused  per- 
mission to  land  and  eventually  800  of 
them  went  down  to  a  watery  grave. 

That  is  how  indifferent  people  have 
been  in  the  past  to  their  brothers  merely 
because  they  were  out  of  their  sight.  I 
hope  it  is  an  entirely  new  policy,  a  new 
attitude  which  governments,  officials  and 
people  generally  are  going  to  take  with 
respect  to  their  brothers  no  matter  where 
they  may  be  in  the  world. 

However,  one  must  not  look  back 
except  for  experience.  We  must  look 
forward  and  hope,  as  I  say,  that  this 
means  a  new  spirit  which  will  permeate 
all  official  circles  all  over  the  world. 

For  example,  I  would  like  to  see  some 
programme  extended  along  these  lines 
to  refugees  from  Egypt,  and  from 
North  Africa.  It  may  be  of  interest  to 
this  House  that  one  of  the  reasons  for 
the  establishment  of  the  State  of  Israel 
was  the  fact  that  hundreds  of  thousands 
of  refugees  were  refused  admission  to 
practically  every  country  in  the  world, 
and  finally  those  few  Jews  who  were  in 
Palestine  said  at  the  time:  "If  no  one 
will  help  these  people,  we  will  help  them 
ourselves."  That,  incidentally,  actually 
was  the  reason  for  the  establishment  of 
that  state. 

Incidentally,  too,  those  who  fear  about 
a  country  like  Canada  being  able  to 
absorb  hundreds  upon  thousands  of 
immigrants  should  be  informed  along 
these  lines  with  respect  to  that  little 
State  of  Israel.  They  take  refugees 
regardless  of  their  health,  and  one  of 
the  reasons  for  the  precarious  state  of 
the  economy  of  that  tiny  state  is  because 
they  will  take  in,  for  example,  thousands 
of  refugees  from  North  Africa ;  from  the 
gutters  of  North  Africa.  Ninety-five  per 
cent,  of  such  refugees  have  never  even 
seen  running  water  from  a  tap,  and  have 
never  seen  a  bed,  not  for  10  or  20  years 
but  for  generations.  They  will  bring  in 
a  family  with  10  people,  of  whom  per- 
haps one  might  be  productive  and  the 
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other  9  in  some  instances  have  to  be 
put  in  hospitals.  Sometimes  they  are  tiny 
children  who  must  be  educated  and  so 
on. 

This  is  a  burden  which  a  tiny  state  is 
handling,  so  there  is  no  reason  why 
Canada  cannot  handle  hundreds  of 
thousands  of  immigrants  from  all  over 
the  world.  I  would  like  to  see  this  policy 
extended  in  that  direction. 

I  cannot  see  any  reason  why  we  cannot 
help  those  people  who  wish  to  come  from 
the  British  Isles.  I  do  not  see  why  we 
cannot  handle  a  million  of  them.  These 
people  have  shown  their  intention  of 
emigrating  to  Canada,  and  I  would  like 
to  see  us  give  them  some  assistance,  per- 
haps to  the  extent  of  assisted  passage  if 
nothing  else.  It  would  be  a  great  help 
to  the  United  Kingdom  and  a  great  help 
to  Canada.  Our  country  and  our 
economy  can  absorb  them. 

Now,  I  have  had  some  personal 
experience  with  this  Hungarian  escapee 
programme.  Due  to  my  association  with 
an  immigrant  aid  service,  I  have  been  in 
and  out  of  the  hostels  dozens  of  times  in 
the  last  few  weeks.  I  am  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  work  that  is  being  done 
there. 

One  thing  that  has  not  been  mentioned 
here  is  that  this  programme  brings  these 
people  to  Canada  and  essentially  (aside 
from  some  assistance  given  by  The 
Department  of  Immigration  and  The 
Department  of  Labour),  once  they  get 
here,  most  of  this  work  is  left  in  the 
hands  of  private  agencies  and  they  are 
doing  a  wonderful  job.  The  regulation, 
which  at  the  moment  incidentally  is  un- 
written and  has  been  passed  along  only 
by  word  of  mouth,  is  that  they  will  stay 
in  the  hostel  until  a  job  is  found  for  at 
least  one  member  of  the  family.  But,  in 
the  meantime,  when  that  job  is  found  by 
whomever  it  is,  whether  it  be  by  a 
private  agency  or  a  government  agency, 
some  agency  generally  finds  housing  for 
that  family — some  place  where  there  is 
furniture  for  them.  It  will  see  that  in 
many  instances  they  have  some  pocket 
money,  see  that  arrangements  are  made 
for  some  food  and  so  on,  until  they  get 
settled. 


Now,  there  must  be  agencies  for  this, 
and  this  is  all  done  by  the  voluntary 
agencies  to  a  great  extent — agencies  like 
the  Catholic  Immigration  Bureau,  the 
Jewish  Immigrant  Aid  Services,  the 
Council  of  Churches,  the  Hungarian 
Federation,  the  Red  Cross,  the  YMCA, 
the  International  Institute,  the  Welfare 
Council,  and  the  Local  Council  of 
Women.  I  hope  I  have  not  forgotten 
some  of  them.  I  probably  have. 

But,  the  actual  spade  work,  once  these 
people  get  here,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
will  agree,  is  done  by  these  people  after 
the  immigrants  arrive  and  are  put  in  the 
hostels.  These  agencies  are  looking  after 
these  people  and  doing  a  wonderful  job, 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  them  due  credit 
here  today. 

I  do  not  wish,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  say 
anything  which  may  be  considered  as 
criticism,  because  there  are  enough 
people  finding  a  lot  of  picayune  reasons 
as  to  why  this  immigration  policy  is  not 
a  good  one.  I  would  merely  like  to  make 
what  I  consider  is  a  constructive  sug- 
gestion, and  that  is  that  we  should  have 
a  greatly  expanded  integration  pro- 
gramme beginning  with  the  staging  areas 
in  Austria  and  to  at  least  the  first  year 
of  residence  here  in  Canada,  with 
emphasis  on  education  in  our  democratic 
way  of  life. 

Now,  I  know  that  there  is  already 
some  programme  of  that  nature,  but  I 
would  like  to  see  it  greatly  expanded.  I 
know  personally  of  some  small  remnants 
of  fascist  and  Communist  groups,  domes- 
tic ones,  which  are  attempting  to 
perpetuate  old  hatreds  and  cleavages 
among  some  of  these  immigrants.  There- 
fore, I  would  like  to  see  this  programme 
of  education  extended,  and  some  con- 
centrated effort  to  make  sure  that  these 
people  are  not  being  left  to  take  up  any 
of  this  poisonous  propaganda  that  is 
being  put  out  by  these  small  groups. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  I  would  also 
like  to  see  the  RCMP  and  the  local 
police  agencies  concentrate  on  curbing 
the  activities  of  these  small  domestic 
groups.       Remember,      Mr.      Speaker, 
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what  I  am  saying  is  not  that  these 
groups  are  those  of  immigrants.  These 
are  groups  of  people  who  are  already 
in  Canada  and  have  to  a  great  extent 
become  citizens  in  the  past  or  are  native 
Canadians.  Nevertheless  they  are  at- 
tempting to  create  cleavages,  and  some- 
thing should  be  done  about  it. 

Also  I  would  like  to  warn  those 
agencies  that  many  refugees,  and,  I  am 
sure  the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods 
will  bear  me  out,  are  already  receiving 
letters  in  reply  to  letters  they  have  sent 
home.  In  nearly  every  instance,  these 
letters  from  their  families  in  Hungary 
give  them  an  allegedly  good  reason  why 
they  should  return ;  in  the  instance  of 
a  son  coming  here,  his  father  or 
mother  sends  him  a  letter  stating:  ''We 
cannot  get  along  without  you,  we  need 
you  here,  come  home." 

Quite  obviously,  this  is  all  done 
under  the  eyes  of  a  censor  who  will  not 
let  a  letter  go  through  at  all  without 
this  sort  of  propaganda. 

I  hope  some  recognition  is  given  to 
that  problem,  so  that  when  these  people 
are  being  talked  to  at  the  immigration 
or  educational  programme  centres,  they 
are  told  the  motivation  behind  this.  We 
also  have  one  of  these  people  living  in 
our  home  and  I  have  had  experience 
with  these  letters  they  are  getting  and 
it  is  rather  general  amongst  this  lady's 
friends. 

If  I  may  recapitulate,  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  Hungarian  refugee  programme  is 
a  good  one.  This  is  going  to  have  good, 
practical     results     for     this     country. 


There  are  many  mistakes  being 
made  of  course,  but  the  speed 
which  was  required,  the  manner  in  which 
the  challenge  was  accepted  does  credit 
to  every  one  concerned  with  it.  It  is  also 
a  good  humane  programme,  which  is 
most  important,  and  I  think  we  should 
ignore  the  criticisms  of  some  of  the 
people  of  petty  minds  who  will  criticize 
anything  in  the  nature  of  immigration. 
I  think  that  we  should  be  stronger  in 
our  efforts,  our  integration  effort,  our 
educational  programme  amongst  these 
people.  If  I  might  add,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  are  in — I  say  this  again 
with  all  due  respect — we  are  in  the 
eleventh  hour,  we  either  think  of  these 
people  as-  our  brothers — well,  if  I  may 
put  it  this  way,  it  is  either  bombs  or 
brotherhood. 

HON.  D.  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  iDefore  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  members  that  tomorrow 
we  will  go  on  with  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  in  reply  to 
the  Speech  from  the  Throne  and  I 
assume  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver)  is  fully 
prepared. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Ready. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.35  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis.  Clerk 


Tuesday,  February  5,  1957 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petitions  have  been  received: 

Of  the  Corporation  of  Sacred  Heart 
College  of  Sudbury  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  changing  its  name  to  the 
University  of   Sudbury. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  City  of 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  empowering  the  corporation 
to  establish  by  by-law  the  Sault  Ste. 
Marie  Transportation  Commission. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  S.  L.  HALL  (Halton)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  first 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
standing  orders  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Hall,  from  the  standing  committee  on 
standing  orders,  presented  the  com- 
mittee's first  report  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted : 

Your  committee  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  following  petitions  and  finds 
the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
sufficient : 

Petition  of  James  Russell,  Esquire, 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  respect- 
ing part  of  lot  No.  23  in  concession 
No.  3  for  the  township  of  Grantham, 
county  of  Lincoln. 


Petition  of  the  Corporation  of 
National  Organization  of  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  of  North  America 
praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  authoriz- 
ing the  corporation  to  hold  lands  in 
Ontario. 

Petition  of  the  trustees  of  Erin  Fifth 
Line  Union  Church  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  authorizing  the  trustees 
to  convey  the  church  and  land  thereof 
to  the  trustees  of  Erin  Fifth  Line 
Union  Cemetery,  free  of  trusts. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
County  of  York  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  a  by-law  without 
the  approval  of  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board  to  borrow  a  sum  not  exceeding 
$420,000  upon  debentures,  to  meet  ex- 
penditures on  county  roads  incurred  in 
1956. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Chatham  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  the  provision  of 
pensions  for  employees  of  the  corpora- 
tion and  their  families. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  The 
United  Church  of  Canada  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  the  loan 
of  certain  trust  funds  to  Balmoral  Hall 
School  for  Girls. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Village  of  Forest  Hill  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  enabling  the  corporation 
to  undertake,  as  a  local  improvement, 
the  widening  of  a  pavement  on  a  street 
without  a  petition. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Carle- 
ton  College  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  changing  its  name  to  Carleton 
l^niversity  and  increasing  the  number 
of  elected  governors. 
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Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Hamilton  Health  Association  praying 
that  an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  the 
association  to  use  any  gift,  bequest, 
etc.,  in  accordance  with  the  objects  of 
the  association  as  extended  by  its  sup- 
plementary letters  patent. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of 
AlcMaster  University  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  uniting  the  university 
and  Hamilton  College,  removing  the 
university  from  the  control  of  any 
religious  body  and  revising  the  consti- 
tution and  powers. 

Petition  for  the  incorporation  of 
McMaster  Divinity  College. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Municipality  of  Neebing  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  providing  for  separate 
estimates  and  rates  for  each  ward  in 
the  municipality  and  for  the  validation 
of  tax  sales  held  prior  to  January  1, 
1956. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


VILLAGE  OF  FOREST  HILL 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
the  villagfe  of  Forest  Hill." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill. 


THE  TEACHERS' 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Teachers'  Superannuation 
Act." 


Motion   agreed    to 
the  bill. 


first    reading   of 


He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  goes 
to  the  committee  on  education.  The 
]>urpose  of  this  bill  is  to  permit  teachers 
in  independent  schools,  private  schools 
and  colleges  who  hold  Ontario  teaching 
certificates  to  contritjute  to  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund  and  to  enjoy  the 
privileges  thereof  on  condition  that  the 


board  of  governors  of  the  independent 
school  or  college  pays  in  the  4  per  cent, 
which  in  the  case  of  regular  schools  is 
paid  by  the  government. 

Another  clause  provides  for  admission 
to  the  fund  and  the  privileges  thereof 
of  part-time  teachers  in  art,  music, 
physical  health  education  and  such  sub- 
jects. 

COUNTY  OF  YORK 

Mr.  A.  A.  Mackenzie  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  res- 
pecting the  county  of  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


ERIN  FIFTH  LINE  UNION 
CHURCH 

Mr.  J.  Root  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
Erin  Fifth  Line  Union  Church  in  the 
township  of  Erin." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  County  Courts  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  and 
others  that  I  will  be  introducing  will  go 
to  the  legal  bills  committee  in  due  course 
This  particular  bill  is  entirely  proce- 
dural. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  County  Judges  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides that  a  judge  may  be  provided  for 
every   county   court   and   district   court 
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and  that  he  may  act  outside  his  county. 
The  purpose  is  to  faciHtate  the  move- 
ment of  judges  from  court  to  court  as 
the  volume  of  judicial  business  requires, 
thus  speeding  up  the  administration  of 
justice. 

THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  *'An  Act  to  amend 
The  Execution  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  raising  of  exemptions  for 
seizure  under  execution  in  the  case  of 
ordinary  debtors  from  $200  as  it  now 
stands  to  $600,  and  in  the  case  of 
farmers  for  their  implements,  stock  in 
trade  and  so  forth,  from  $600  as  it  now 
stands  to  $2,000. 


THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Insurance  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
vides for  the  division  of  the  definition 
terms  in  relation  to  guarantee  insurance 
to  hring  title  insurance  within  that 
definition  and  into  a  definition  of  its 
own,  and  also  provides  for  certain 
widening  of  the  coverage  under  insur- 
ance policies,  and  generally  is  proce- 
dural. It  will,  of  course,  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The    Land    Titles    Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  provisions 
of  this  bill  are  procedural  and  I  do  not 
see  any  need  to  add  anything  at  this 
time  by  way  of  explanation. 


THE   MAGISTRATES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Magistrates  Act,  1952." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  eflfect  of 
this  bill  is  to  restrict  the  security  of 
tenure  to  magistrates  who  receive  an 
annual  salary  under  the  Act. 


THE  MECHANICS'  LIEN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mechanics'"  Lien  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  explaining 
this  I  am  fortified  by  the  presence  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay),  a  well-recognized  authority 
on  mechanics'  liens.  This  is  a  pro- 
cedural amendment  to  bring  the  20 
per  cent,  reduction  or  hold-back  into 
the  Act  where  the  contract  price  is 
less  than  $15,000  as  well  as  where  it  is 
more  than  $15,000. 


THE   PARENTS' 
MAINTENANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Parents'  Maintenance  Act,   1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
simply  to  clarify  the  language  used 
and  to  bring  it  into  line  with  the  pres- 
ent practice. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Registry  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  pro- 
cedural and  it  will  assist  the  registrars 
in  their  struggle  for  life  and  also  will 
give  some  assistance  to  municipalities 
by  way  of  auditing. 


CITY  OF  CHATHAM 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Chatham." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


NEW   APOSTOLIC   CHURCH 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  R.  M.  Myers  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
National  Organization  of  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  of   North  America." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  UNITED  CHURCH 
OF  CANADA 

Mr.  R.  Macaulay  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
The  United  Church  of  Canada." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Connell  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Power  Commission  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of 
this  bill  is  in  regard  to  changing  the 
northern  properties  from  25  to  60  cycle, 
and  this  will  authorize  the  commissioner 
to  proceed  with  this  work.  This  new 
subsection  provides  that  the  cost  of 
constructing  northern  Ontario  property 
shall  be  charged  to  the  operation. 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 
DEVELOPMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
St.  Lawrence  Development  Act,  1952, 
No.  2." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  .Mr.  Speaker,  this  Act  does 
two  things :  it  expands  the  meaning  of 
"road"  as  it  is  down  there  and  also  the 
new  section  which  is  required  in  order 
to  provide  an  easier  and  a  cheaper 
method  of  closing  the  roads  in  the  St. 
Lawrence  development  programme  — 
that  is,  the  roads  that  are  being  flooded 
in  the  St.  Lawrence  area. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion for  the  calendar  year  1955. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
College  of  Art  for  the  fiscal  year  ending 
May  31,  1956. 

3.  Annual  Report  of  the  teachers' 
superannuation  commission  for  the 
year  ending  October  31,   1956. 

MR.  R.  MACAULAY  (Riverdale)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  rise  to  a  question  of  privilege 
\^  ith  reference  to  a  by-line  which  is  con- 
tained in  relation  to  a  report  of  the 
s  eech  which  I  gave  last  evening  in  my 
own  riding,  contained  in  the  Toronto 
Evening  Telegram,  and  the  by-line 
reads : 

P.C.   Charges  Frost  Surplus 
Nine- Year  Fake 

That  statement  was  not  made  by  me. 
There  was  no  inference  in  what  I  said, 
that  I  thought  that,  nor  is  it  accurate. 
I  would  further  like  to  say  that  I  had 
occasion  to  speak  in  my  riding  last 
night  and  I  said  very  much  the  same  as 
I  said  a  year  ago  in  this  House,  that 
we  have  not  had   what  an  accountant 
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would  call  a  real  surplus,  real  in  the 
sense  of  an  accountant's  surplus.  That 
is  to  say,  we  have  been  taking  in  less 
money  than  we  have  been  spending  on 
all  accounts,  and  although  we  have  had 
a  surplus  on  current  account  we  have 
had  an  overall  deficit  and  our  debt  has 
increased  each  year  over  the  last  8  or 
9  years. 

I  stated  amongst  other  things  that  this 
was^  unfortunate,  but  partially  neces- 
sary because  the  federal  government 
had  failed  to  accept  the  responsibility  of 
this  province  and  to  contribute  sufficient 
funds  under  the  tax  agreement. 

I  do  not  apologize  for  stating  to  this 
House  nor  to  any  person  that  I  do  not 
approve  of  financing  by  debt  charges. 
I  do  not  submit  that  this  province  has 
done  that,  but  I  am  concerned  about  the 
amount  of  debt  of  any  province  parti- 
cularly when  many  of  the  other  prov- 
inces are  able  to  reduce  and  wipe  out 
their  deficit  by  their  own  boasting. 

I  was  discussing  this  matter  last  night 
and  I  want  it  understood,  not  to  get  the 
approval  of  anyone's  opinion  for  that  is 
not  important.  The  important  thing  is  I 
made  the  statement  that  I  was  opposed 
to  financing  by  debt  charges,  and  I  felt 
we  did  not  have  a  true  surplus  and  thpt 
was  a  fact  which  should  be  presented 
to  the  public  as  much  as  the  careful  ?d- 
ministration  which  the  funds  of  this 
province  do  receive  in  the  able  hands 
of  our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter). 

I  wish  to  put  that  on  record,  and  I 
shall  debate  it  further  when  I  speak  on 
Thursday  on  the  speech  from  the 
Throne. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  would  like  to 
welcome  to  the  House  today  students 
from  Downsview  Collegiate  Institute 
who  are  here  to  view  the  proceedings. 

I  would  also  like  to  extend  a  welcome 
to  a  large  number  of  delegates  who  are 
in  Toronto  to  attend  the  sessions  of  the 
Ontario  Good  Roads  Convention. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to 
make  some  remarks  on  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  to  date,  I  want,  first  of  all, 
to  say  something  about  the  speeches  of 
the  mover  and  the  seconder. 

The  speech  adoption  was  moved  by 
that  doughty  warrior  and  defender  of 
great  causes  from  the  Head  of  the  Lakes 
(Mr,  Wardrope).  I  hope  that  his  efforts 
on  that  occasion  have  not  been  the  reason 
for  his  non-appearance  in  the  assembly 
this  afternoon. 

It  was  seconded  by  the  new  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  West  (Mr.  Rowntree), 
and  while  I  could  not  agree  with  much 
of  what  they  said,  I  do  not  doubt  the 
sincerity  with  which  they  said  it. 

I  was  particularly  interested  in  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  member  from  Port 
Arthur.  He  spent  a  little  of  his  time 
talking  about  provincial  matters.  The 
main  burden  of  his  remarks  dealt  with 
the  federal  government;  and  he  called 
down  all  sorts  of  things  upon  the  head 
of  the  administration  at  Ottawa.  That, 
of  course,  is  the  privilege  of  everyone. 

In  this  Legislature,  we  are  debating 
in  the  main,  I  assume,  provincial  issues, 
and  on  those  occasions  both  the  mover 
and  the  seconder  used  the  opportunity 
to  castigate  the  federal  government  on 
many  points. 

I  wish  to  mention  only  one  of  them, 
pronounced  upon  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur.  He  was  complaining 
about  the  travelling  of  the  federal  cab- 
inet Ministers  and  the  number  of  times 
their  faces  had  appeared  on  television. 
He  singled  out  two  cabinet  Ministers  for 
special  mention,  and  those  two  were  the 
hon.  Lester  Pearson  and  the  hon.  Paul 
Martin. 

I  would  think — I  should  say  this,  on 
this  occasion — that  Canada  owes  a  great 
del^t  to  both  these  eminent  Canadian 
parliamentarians.  Both  of  these  men  are 
our  representatives  at  the  United 
Nations,  and  both  of  them  have  done  a 
creditable  job  for  Canada  at  the  meeting 
of  the  United  Nations.    For  anyone  to 
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suggest  that  these  two  Ministers,  who 
are  in  reality  our  foreign  Ministers, 
should  be  criticized  for  travelling  is,  I 
suggest,  going  pretty  far  indeed — even 
for  a  man  who  wants  to  find  something 
with  which  to  criticize  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa. 

Then,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
West  felt  very  concerned  towards  the 
end  of  his  remarks  because  he  stood 
in  fear  that  we  would  become,  or  are 
rai)idly  becoming,  a  vassal  of  the  United 
States,  and  he  called  ujx^n  all  the  good 
defenders  of  Canada  to  rise  in  righteous 
indignation  as  he  shuddered  at  the 
thought  that  the  things  he  portrayed 
might  happen. 

I  thought,  as  I  heard  him  speak  and 
listened  to  his  words,  that  in  this  elec- 
tion, the  Tories  are  going  back  a  long 
way  in  historw  The\'  are  going  back  to 
1911,  and  will  attempt  to  resurrect  the 
slogan  of  that  year  which  was:  "Xo 
truck  nor  trade  with  the  Yankees." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  might,  in  this 
Mouse,  well  debate  provincial  issues  and 
leave  those  which  are  purely  federal  in 
character  for  the  attention  of  federal 
people,  and  for  the  people  at  large  when 
the  case  arises — and  it  probably  will 
before  many  months  have  passed. 


MR.    MACAULAY 
election. 


We    won   that 


MR.  OLIVER:  Yes,  you  won  that 
election.  That  is  not  any  reason  why  you 
should  win  this  one.  I  doubt  if  the 
Canadian  people  will  stage  a  repeat  per- 
formance, having  in  mind  the  particular 
issues  which  were  involved  at  that  time, 
and  what  you  seek  to  make  the  issues  on 
the  present  occasion. 

There  will  be  ample  opportunity  for 
every  one  of  us  to  debate  these  issues 
at  length,  and  as  each  hon.  member  of 
the  government  speaks  I  can  visualize 
now  that  he  is  going  to  move  forward 
in  this  attack  on  the  federal  government. 

We  have  this  sort  of  epidemic  every 
time  a  federal  election  is  in  the  offing, 
and  once  the  election  is  over,  the  epi- 
demic subsides :  so  we  will  just  have  to 
bear  with  that  on  the  government  side, 


and  that  will  include  the  majority,  who 
wish  to  make  their  position  known  on 
these  national  issues  in  a  provincial 
legislature. 

I  want  to  discuss  for  a  certain  time  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  as  such.  The 
speech  from  the  Throne  this  year  fol- 
lowed the  pattern  of  those  which  have 
gone  before.  It  covered  a  lot  of  subjects 
and  said  very  little  about  any  of  them. 

It  did  suggest  there  were  going  to  be 
increases  in  grants  for  education  and  for 
municipal  services  generally.  This,  of 
course,  is  something  to  which  the  people 
of  the  province  are  looking  forward,  and 
that  is  something,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we, 
of  the  Liberal  party,  have  pressed  upon 
the  government,  both  in  this  House  and 
out.  We  stress  that  the  time  has  come 
when  the  government  must  reorganize 
its  thinking  in  regard  to  grants,  particu- 
larly for  education  and  for  general 
municipal  purposes.  And  now,  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne,  there  is  an  indi- 
cation that  there  will  be  increases  for 
municipal  services  generally  and  for 
education  in  particular. 

I  wish  to  point  out  at  this  time  that 
it  is  natural  that  there  will  be  increases 
in  both  these  categories.  Every  year  for 
the  last  number  of  years,  there  have 
been  increases.  What  we  are  interested 
in,  and  what  we  will  not  know  until  the 
legislation  is  before  us,  is  how  great  the 
increase  is. 

What  has  been  happening  with  this 
government  is  that  they  have  been  giv- 
ing a  little  more  each  year  to  municipal 
services  and  to  education.  Of  course, 
they  find  that  the  costs  of  these  services 
have  risen  far  faster  and  far  higher 
than  the  increase  in  grants  which  this 
government  is  giving.  So  it  will  all 
depend  on  the  amount  of  money  that 
the  government  is  prepared  to  make 
available  for  municipalities  and  for  the 
education  grants  in  particular. 

I  want  to  touch,  first  of  all,  Mr. 
Speaker,  on  a  subject  that  was  men- 
tioned in  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
having  to  do  with  agriculture.  I  want 
to  deal  with  it  at  some  little  length, 
because  I  think  all  of  us  know  that  the 
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basic  industry  of  agriculture  is  passing 
through  a  difficult  period  at  the  present 
time. 

I  remem'ber  —  I  think  it  was  the  hon. 
member  for  Peel  (Mr.  Kennedy),  who, 
in  the  early  summer,  said  that  the 
farmers  last  year  would  lose  $40  million 
— I  think  that  was  the  figure — because 
of  the  inclement  weather  and  other 
conditions  surrounding  that  factor. 
What  must  be  pointed  out  so  that  the 
picture  may  be  clearly  before  us  is  that 
it  is  not  only  the  losses  sustained  by  the 
farmers  last  year  because  of  bad 
weather,  but  it  is  that  loss  on  top  of  the 
general  deteriorating  condition  of  agri- 
culture which  draws  our  great  concern 
as  a  province,  and  should  draw  the 
great  concern  of  the  federal  government 
as  a  whole.  I  am  persuaded  of  this,  that 
both  levels  of  government  have  a  job 
to  do  in  assessing  the  problems  of 
agriculture  and  in  moving  to  correct 
the  injustices  and  the  difficulties  through 
which  the  industry  is  passing. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  referred 
to  agriculture  in  these  words,  ''Agricul- 
ture in  its  key  relationship  to  the  prov- 
ince's economic  development  and  activity 
is  also  receiving  the  close  attention  of 
the  government."  I  like  that  expression. 
I  mean,  they  are  at  least  interested,  and 
that  is  something. 

I  go  on :  "Arising  out  of  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada  with 
respect  to  the  marketing  of  farm 
products,  legislation  will  be  submitted 
to  you  for  your  consideration  and  action 
for  the  development  of  sound  farm 
marketing  plans. 

"The  province's  research  and  exten- 
sion services  are  being  augmented.  With 
the  evtension  of  agriculture  in  northern 
Ontario,  plans  are  being  made  to 
broaden  assistance  and  supervisory 
services." 

That  is  the  end  of  the  quote  from  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  in  respect  to 
marketing  legislation. 

Mr.  Speaker,  no  one  is  more  anxious 
than  I  am  —  and  I  believe  it  is  a  concern 
shared  by  all  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  —  to  be  able  to  give  the  farm 


people  of  this  province  more  machinery 
by  which  they  can  do  the  best  and  most 
in   marketing  their   farm   produce. 

I  hope  —  and  I  say  that  deliberately  — 
that  there  is  sufficient  clarification  aris- 
ing out  of  the  decision  of  the  Supreme 
Court  that  it  will  allow  us  in  this 
Legislature  to  make  our  plans  definite 
and  strong,  so  that  the  farm  people  can 
exercise  the  widest  opportunity  in 
perfecting  marketing  legislation.  There 
is  some  fear  of  course,  I  imagine,  in 
the  minds  of  most  of  us  that  the  decision 
of  the  Supreme  Court  did  not  stand 
for  complete  clarity  and  that  it  did  not 
set  down  in  clear,  bold  type  the  juris- 
dictional authority  of  each  level  of  gov- 
ernment. This  matter,  of  course,  will 
have  to  be  coped  with,  and  we  will  have 
to  "cut  our  cloth"  to  fit  the  design,  or 
to  fit  the  verdict  of  the  Supreme  Court. 

But  I  say  again  that  there  is  nothing, 
I  think,  needing  attention  more  urgently 
at  the  present  time  than  marketing 
legislation  of  the  best  type  possible. 

So  far  as  our  party  is  concerned,  \ve 
have  no  intention  of  giving  our  support 
to  any  marketing  legislation  which  is 
not,  in  our  judgment,  fundamental  and 
quite  adequate  to  meet  the  problems  at 
hand. 

I  might  add  one  further  word,  that 
w^e  have  been,  in  Ontario,  for  a  number 
of  years  rather  marking  time  on  market- 
ing legislation.  There  has  been  a 
hesitancy  to  move  with  purpose,  in 
respect  to  marketing  legislation,  be- 
cause there  has  always  been  the  sug- 
gestion on  the  part  of  some  that  our 
legislating  might,  or  might  not,  stand 
up  in  the  courts  of  law. 

I  still  hold  pretty  close  to  the  opinion 
that  I  expressed  in  the  House  last  year. 
I  doubt  very  much  if  the  legislation 
which  we  were  operating  under  in  this 
province  would  have  been  successfully 
challenged  in  the  courts ;  but  that  can  be 
argued  when  the  government  brings 
down  its  marketing  legislation  later  on 
in  the  session. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  or  two  about  the 
picture  of  agriculture  in  a  general  way.  I 
am  concerned,  not  because  I  have  been — 
or,  at  least,  I  should  say  not  particularly 
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because  I  have  been — closely  associated 
with  the  industry,  but  because  I  believe 
that  in  this  day  and  age  it  is  up  to  gov- 
ernments to  be  particularly  vigilant  when 
dealing  with  the  agricultural  industry 
and  its  problems. 

Now,  the  reasons  for  that  are  obvious, 
I  suggest.  In  the  first  place,  the  number 
who  are  farming  today  are  much  fewer 
than  they  were  10  years  ago ;  and,  in  the 
second  place,  there  is  the  additional  prob- 
lem that  agriculture  is  up  against.  This 
problem  was  referred  to  by  other  hon. 
members  in  this  House  last  year.  It  is 
that  in  days  gone  by,  a  decade  or  two 
ago,  when  agriculture  got  in  difficulties, 
prices  sagged,  and  the  farmers  became 
irritated  and  upset  by  the  conditions 
prevailing  in  the  industry,  it  was  an 
indication  on  the  broad  scope  of  the 
national  sphere  in  this  country  that  if 
there  was  a  depression  in  the  farm  indus- 
try it  would  precede  a  depression  over 
industry,  and  over  the  country,  as  a 
whole.  Agriculture  is  in  that  position 
today.  Yet  we  all  recognize  that  we  are 
enjoying  unbounded  prosperity  so  far  as 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  concerned; 
however,  this  is  not  so,  as  far  as  the 
agricultural  industry  is  concerned. 

Therefore,  I  suggest  again  that  be- 
cause of  the  peculiar  conditions  that 
prevail  in  respect  to  the  industry,  it 
becomes  more  and  more  important  that 
governments  as  such  give  closer  and 
closer  attention  to  the  problems  of  agri- 
culture. 

I  want  to  read  from  the  preliminary 
report  of  the  Gordon  Commission  for 
just  a  moment  on  this  question,  so  that 
all  hon.  members  may  be  appraised  of 
the  situation  in  which  agriculture  finds 
itself.  On  page  25  of  the  royal  commis- 
sion's report  on  Canada's  economic 
prospects,  we  read  in  respect  to  agricul- 
ture : 

Great  changes  have  taken  place  in 
Canadian  agriculture  since  the  end  of 
the  last  war.  Between  1946  and  1955, 
the  physical  volume  of  output  per  farm 
has  increased  by  30  per  cent,  and  the 
gross  physical  output  per  man  hour  by 
almost    75    per    cent.    This    greater 


productivity  has  been  made  possible 
in  part  by  favourable  weather  condi- 
tions in  western  Canada,  and  in  part 
by  substantial  increases  in  the  use  of 
power  and  equipment  on  farms. 

At  the  same  time,  the  number  em- 
ployed in  agriculture  dropped  by 
about  30  per  cent. — from  1,186,000  to 
817.000.^  In  1946,  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  number  of  gainfully  employed 
people  were  engaged  in  agriculture; 
by  1955,  the  proportion  had  dropped 
to  15  per  cent. 

Because  the  area  of  occupied  farm 
land  is  only  determined  at  the  time  of 
the  decennial  census,  it  is  not  possible 
to  measure  the  change  in  occupied 
farm  land  over  the  same  period ;  but, 
from  1941  to  1951,  there  was  a  very 
slight  increase  in  the  total  area  of 
occupied  farm  land  in  Canada. 

It  seems  to  me  that  that  paragraph 
sets  out  in  bold  relief  the  position  of 
Canadian  and  Ontario  agriculture  today. 
Those  figures  have  to  do  with  agriculture 
across  Canada.  In  this  province,  where 
industrial  progress  has  been  at  its  peak, 
I  would  think  that  the  people  moving 
from  the  farms  would  be  in  greater 
numbers  than  in  other  parts  of  Canada. 
So  I  suggest  again  to  the  government 
that  before  this  Legislature  ends  this 
session,  we  should  move  with  all  the 
energies  at  our  command  to  meet  head- 
long the  crisis  that  is  developing,  and  not 
slowly,  in  the  agricultural  industry. 

I  would  think  it  safe  to  say  that  the 
mixed  farming  areas  of  Ontario  are  the 
heaviest  hit.  In  northern  Ontario  it  is 
true  that  in  some  areas  there  is  no  seed 
grain ;  that  is  also  the  situation  in  parts 
of  old  Ontario.  There  are  some  par- 
ticular specialized  branches  of  agricul- 
ture that  have  not  felt  the  weight  of  the 
depression  as  heavily  as  have  the 
general  areas  of  farming. 

I  want  to  suggest  to  the  House  that 
we  move  to  meet  this  problem  in  two 
ways.  Tomorrow,  I  am  going  to  place 
on  the  order  paper  a  resolution  which 
will  call  for  the  setting  up  of  a  select 
committee  of  the  Legislature  to  study 
into  the  farming  situation  in  this  prov- 
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ince  and  to  report  back  to  this  Hou 
upon  its  findings. 

I  am  also  going  to  ask  in  the  resolu- 
tion that  particular  attention  be  given 
to  two  aspects  of  the  problem.  One  is 
that  research  as  applied  to  agriculture 
has  not  been,  in  my  judgment,  throwing 
its  full  weight.  Research,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  doing  a  bigger  job  for  industry; 
it  has  been  swallowed  up  almost  by  the 
greatly  increased  industrial  activity  of 
the  province.  On  the  other  hand,  re- 
search as  applied  to  agriculture  has 
been  allowed  to  lag  and  to  stay  just 
where  it  is,  if  not  retrogress. 

I  believe  that  research,  proper  and 
intelligent  research  as  applied  to  the 
basic  industry  of  agriculture,  would 
have  the  effect  of  lowering  the  produc- 
tion costs  upon  the  farm,  and  this,  after 
all,  is  very  important.  There  is  only  a 
certain  amount  of  income  per  farmer. 
Then  anything  we  can  do  to  lower  the 
cost  of  production  is  net  gain  for  the 
individual  producer  and  the  farmer. 

When  we  are  faced,  as  Canadian 
producers  are,  with  the  certainty  that 
one  must  compete  at  times  with  over- 
seas markets,  then  the  lower  the  cost  of 
production  the  better  chance  we  have 
■of  increasing  the  sale  of  agricultural 
products  in  other  than  the  home  market. 

I  believe  that  research,  properly 
applied,  could  render  an  invaluable 
service  not  only  to  the  farm  people  but 
indirectly  to  the  population  as  a  whole. 
I  believe  that  research  could  do  a  job 
in  finding  new  uses  for  agricultural 
products,  yet  actually  nothing  has  been 
done  in  this  province  in  that  regard. 
Research  could  point  the  way  to  new 
marketing  techniques  for  the  agricul- 
tural industry.  I  suggest  to  hon.  mem- 
bers that  one  of  the  greatest  weapons 
which  can  be  used  by  this  or  any  other 
government,  which  has  within  it  concern 
for  the  farming  industry,  is  to  foster 
and  to  build  up  research  and  apply  it 
to  the  problems  of  the  industry  as  a 
whole. 

The  other  aspect  which  I  say  should 
be  considered  is  the  spread  that  exists 
in  the  price  between  what  the  farmer 
receives  for  the  product  and  what  the 


consumer  pays.  That  has  been  dis- 
cussed in  this  House  a  number  of  times, 
and  there  is  always  a  feeling  —  and 
sometimes  I  think  it  is  well  grounded 
—  that  the  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  is  altogether  out  of  proportion  to 
the  services  rendered  by  the  one  in 
between  those  two. 

It  seems  to  me  that  if  a  committee 
were  clothed  with  powers  that  this 
Legislature  could  give,  with  full 
authority  to  examine  deeply  into  this 
problem,  such  a  committee  could,  and 
would,  bring  up  solutions  that  would 
have  long-lasting  benefits  not  only  to 
agriculture  but  to  the  province  and  to 
the  country  as  a  whole. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  touch  for  a 
few  minutes  on  the  question  of  high- 
ways. This  has  always  been,  over  the 
past  number  of  years  at  least,  an  inter- 
esting subject  in  this  Legislature,  and 
should  always  be,  because  we  spend  and 
are  preparing  again  to  spend  a  very 
large  portion  of  our  financial  budget  on 
highways. 

I  notice  from  the  St.  Catharines 
Standard,  January  18th,  that  when  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan) 
was  speaking,  I  believe,  in  St.  Cath- 
arines, he  said  that  provincial  and  muni- 
cipal expenditures  this  year  on  highways 
and  on  roads  of  all  kinds  in  Ontario  will 
be  some  $258  million. 

I  believe  it  is  fair  to  say  that  there 
was  included  in  this  amount,  the  figure 
which  the  municipalities  will  spend  in 
their  one  particular  sphere.  But  that 
is,  of  course,  a  tremendous  amount  of 
money,  and  I  say  in  this  House  and  to 
the  government  and  to  all  concerned 
that  the  time  has  come  in  Ontario  when 
we  must  spend  that  kind  of  money  on 
highways.  We  must  spend  that  amount 
of  money  in  order  to  serve  the  need 
that  exists  in  this  province. 

But  what  I  am  concerned  and  want 
to  speak  about  for  a  few  minutes  bears 
on  the  method  of  spending  this  money, 
and  the  advisability  of  knowing  how  we 
are  going  to  spend  it,  until  we  move  into 
the  actual  operation.  I  am  reading  from 
the   Gordon   report;    it   is   the   Gordon 
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highway  investigation  report  on  page  7. 
Gordon  said  at  that  time — the  Attorney- 
General  will  be  quite  familiar  with 
this  submission,  I  am  sure — Mr.  Gordon 
said : 

We  believe  that  many  of  the  diffi- 
culties under  which  the  department 
has  been  operating  stem  from  our  lack 
of  adequate  and  systematic  planning 
and  insufficient  preliminary  work 
prior  to  the  calling  for  tenders.  This 
includes — 

Mr.  Gordon  says 

—  both  the  lack  of  an  overall  plan 
for  the  development  of  highways 
throughout  the  province  and  insuffi- 
cient planning  and  engineering  of 
particular  projects  before  work  is 
started. 

I  want  to  say  to  the  House  that, 
before  this  Legislature  votes  anything 
certainly  in  excess  of  $200  million,  we 
should  be  assured  by  the  government 
and  The  Department  of  Highways  that 
we  have  a  master  overall  plan  for  high- 
way construction  in  this  province.  I  am 
sure  we  should  not  leave  this  Legislature 
until  the  government  puts  before  us  a 
master  plan  such  as  I  have  outlined,  a 
master  plan  for  highway  construction 
that  deals  not  only  with  the  expenditure 
of  the  coming  year,  and  perhaps  the  year 
after,  but  a  plan  that  looks  20  years 
into  the  future.  The  plan  should  also  set 
out  in  bold  relief  the  needs  of  the  prov- 
ince throughout  that  period  of  time, 
and  set  it  out  in  such  a  way  that  political, 
or  any  other,  considerations  will  not  mar 
or  thwart  the  intentions  of  the  real 
designers  of  highway  construction  in 
this  province. 

Perhaps  all  hon.  members  will  agree 
that  it  is  true  —  that  up  until  now  there 
has  been  a  lot  of  hit-and-miss  planning 
in  The  Department  of  Highways.  There 
has  been  the  building  of  a  piece  here 
and  skipping  and  building  another,  and 
then  finding  out  that  the  piece  which 
has  been  built  first  has  worn  out  almost 
before  the  next  bit  is  connected. 

That  is  certainly  not  good  enough  for 
the    province    of    Ontario,    and    it    is 


certainly  not  good  enough  for  a  highway 
budget  of  over  $200  million.  We  have 
many  examples  one  could  point  to.  I 
think  at  times  political  considerations 
have  been  allowed  to  interfere  with  what 
engineers  and  planners  would  normally 
do  in  connection  with  highway  con- 
struction. 

In  the  master  plan  I  propose,  that 
must  not  be  allowed  to  happen.  There 
must  be  a  plan  that  deals  with  essentials 
and  needs,  a  plan  that  will  not  allow  any 
interference  from  anyone  except  those 
who  are  actually  in  the  highway  con- 
struction business  —  I  mean  from  a 
governmental  point  of  view. 

We  have  a  highway  in  Ontario  that 
we  call  No.  401.  We  were  proud  of  that 
highway  when  it  was  announced  almost 
9  years  ago  that  construction  was  going 
to  get  under  way.  That  highway,  if  my 
figures  are  accurate,  when  completed 
will  extend  some  515  miles  across  the 
province  from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec 
boundary.  In  8  years,  of  that  515  miles, 
we  have  built  only  119  miles,  and  most 
of  it  has  been  built  in  this  last  year  or 
so  —  to  be  quite  fair  to  the  administra- 
tion in  respect  of  this  item. 

But  that  sort  of  progress  on  a  major 
project  is  painfully  slow,  and  I  hope 
to  live  to  see  the  day  when  highway 
No.  401  is  completed.  I  would  say,  if  I 
thought  it  would  help  any,  that  I  would 
even  go  on  a  diet,  if  the  doctor  thought 
it  would  add  to  my  longevity,  to  see  the 
day  when  highway  No.  401  will  be 
completed  from  Windsor  to  the  Quebec 
border.  That  rate  of  construction  is  not 
good  enough  for  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  is 
not  in  his  seat,  but  I  want  to  say  that  up 
until  now  the  people  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways,  right  from  the  hon. 
Minister  down,  have  been  slaves  to  the 
traffic  count.  They  will  not  build  a 
highway  unless  the  traffic  demands  that 
it  should  be  built,  according  to  the 
number  of  cars  that  would  pass  over  it. 
I  would  say  that  such  a  policy  will  not 
build  highways  for  the  future. 

What  we  need  in  respect  of  highways 
is  a  bold  new  policy  that  strikes  out, 
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not  waiting  for  the  traffic  count,  but 
believing  that  if  highways  are  built  and 
opened  to  traffic,  the  traffic  count  will 
come,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  it  must 
be  part  of  any  master  or  overall  plan 
for  highway  construction. 

What  we  are  doing  at  the  present 
time  is  checking  the  traffic  out  on  high- 
ways near  large  centres  of  population, 
and  finding  that  so  many  vehicles  are 
passing  over  them,  and  we  wake  up 
and  say:  "By  golly,  there  are  too  many 
going  over  there;  we  will  have  to  build 
another    highway." 

It  seems  to  me  that  we  will  have  to 
strike  out  in  this  province  with  practical 
new  highways  and  that  these  will  give 
a  satisfactory  traffic  count  over  a  period 
of  time. 

Such  a  procedure  will  do  something 
else  which  I  think  will  be  commend- 
able ;  it  will  help  to  decentralize  in  a  way 
the  large  centres  of  population  in  this 
province  and  help  to  build  up  other 
centres  outside  these  large  metropolitan 
areas  of  the  province  of  Ontario.  I 
don't  think  there  is  a  doubt  in  anyone's 
mind  that  such  a  result  would  be  to 
the   good. 

I  think  some  of  our  cities  are  too  big 
for  their  own  good,  and  their  very  big- 
ness, Mr.  Speaker,  presents  great  prob- 
lems, as  all  hon.  members  in  this 
Legislature  know. 

It  would  be  far  better,  I  suggest,  from 
our  long-range  point  of  view  to  build  our 
highways  out  into  this  province  and  to 
give  industry  an  opportunity  to  go  out 
there  and  to  give  them  an  opportunity  to 
build  in  the  local  area  rather  than  add 
to  metropolitan  areas.  I  will  say  again 
that  such  metropolitan  areas  are  alto- 
gether too  big  for  their  own  good,  and 
when  they  are  too  big  for  their  own  good 
they  are  too  big  generally  for  the  prov- 
ince as  a  whole, 

I  have  been  reading  in  this  royal 
commission's  report,  the  Gordon  report, 
a  description  of  what  would  happen  if  a 
hydrogen  bomb  were  dropped  on 
Toronto.  The  same  would  be  true  of 
other  heavily  concentrated  areas  of  popu- 
lation, and  it  seems  to  me  that  is  the 


reason  why  we  should  not  put  all  our 
eggs  in  one  basket,  and  we  should  move 
in  the  direction  of  decentralization  which 
would  have  the  effect  of  building  up  the 
province  as  a  whole  rather  than  over- 
building some  areas  of  the  province.  I 
would  say  that  a  master  plan  for  high- 
way construction  would  have  to  take  all 
that  into  consideration. 

Now,  there  is  the  question  of 
engineers,  and  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  were  in  his  seat,  he  would 
agree  that  it  has,  and  is  still,  presenting 
very  grave  problems  to  the  department. 
Other  industries  come  in  and  pay  more 
money  and  they  are  lost  to  the  highways 
department. 

I  want  to  make  this  statement,  that  the 
highways  department  of  this  province 
is  big  enough  and  the  amount  of  money 
we  spend  through  the  channels  of  the 
highways  department  is  large  enough, 
and  the  purpose  for  which  it  is  spent  is 
important  enough  that  we  should  go  out 
and  get  engineers  and  pay  for  them  and 
compete  actively  in  the  markets,  and  not 
let  everybody  come  along  and  take  them 
away  from  us  because  we  don't  want  to 
spend  any  more  money. 

Certainly  we  have  to  have  engineers, 
and  their  numbers  must  be  increased 
as  we  increase  the  tempo  of  highway 
construction  in  this  province.  There 
must  not  be  any  more  of  the  planners 
and  engineers  riding  in  just  ahead  of 
the  contractor.  That  sort  of  thing  has 
no  place  in  a  master  plan  that  looks 
ahead  for  highways  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

The  master  plan  for  highway  con- 
struction must  take  into  consideration 
the  needs  of  the  counties  and  town- 
ships of  this  province. 

I  have  said  before,  and  I  suppose  I 
will  say  it  a  good  many  more  times  in 
this  House,  that  I  believe  the  govern- 
ment is  ''missing  the  boat,"  having  the 
interests  of  Ontario  at  heart  —  as  we 
hope  they  have  —  in  that  they  do  not 
take  into  the  provincial  highway  sys- 
tem certain  county  roads  each  year. 
They  have  a  policy  which  is  called 
"development  roads" :  that  started  a 
number  of  years  ago,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
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Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  will  remember, 
when  they  used  to  build  an  inaccessible 
piece  of  road  in  the  upper  ends  of 
some  of  the  counties  in  eastern  and 
northern  Ontario. 

This  government  has  developed  the 
idea  of  development  roads  to  include 
the  taking  over  on  a  temporary  basis 
of  county  roads,  and  of  building  them 
to  provincial  road  standards,  and  then 
handing  them  back  to  the  municipality 
for  upkeep. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that  is  not 
the  right  approach.  In  the  first  place, 
to  take  a  road  over  as  a  development 
road  and  cause  the  county  to  buy  the 
additional  land,  as  I  believe  they  do, 
and  build  a  fence  along  each  side,  and 
then  the  province  moves  in  and  builds 
the  road  out  to  a  great  width  —  as  they 
properly  should  —  and  then  turn  it 
back  to  the  municipality  for  upkeep. 

You  will  find  that  the  maintenance  on 
this  road  is  just  as  great,  if  not  greater, 
than  it  was  in  the  days  before  the  prov- 
ince moved  in  and  constructed  it. 

I  suggest  what  should  be  done  in 
respect  of  county  roads  is  that  they 
should  immediately  classify  county 
roads  as  to  their  importance  in  the 
provincial  highway  system.  There  is 
a  stretch  of  county  road  that  could 
immediately  become  part  of  the  provin- 
cial highway  system,  I  am  thinking  of 
a  road  in  my  riding,  and  I  am  not  using 
it  except  as  an  example,  but  No.  4 
highway  starts  at  Kincardine  and 
stretches  across  Bruce  county  and  into 
the  county  of  Grey  at  Hanover,  comes 
across  to  Durham  and  then  to  Flesher- 
ton,  and  at  Flesherton  it  meets  a  dead 
end  where  it  meets  No.  10  highway. 

From  Flesherton  —  and  if  the 
Speaker  were  in  the  Chair  he  would 
recognize  the  territory  quite  easily  — 
from  Flesherton  on  to  Singhampton 
where  it  joins  No.  24  highway,  run- 
ning between  the  ridings  of  Mr. 
Speaker  and  myself,  it  is  a  county  road. 

I  say  that  75  per  cent,  of  the  traffic 
on  that  piece  of  road  does  not  come 
from  the  county  of  Grey  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form.    It  is  through  traffic  in 


every  sense  of  the  word  and,  in  my 
judgment,  a  piece  of  road  like  that 
should  be  immediately  taken  into  the 
highway  system,  connecting  as  it  would 
No.  10  and  No.  24  as  a  continuation  of 
No.  4  through  from  No.  6  highway. 
Every  riding  has  an  example  like  that. 

It  seerns  to  me  if  the  highways  de- 
partment would  rise  to  the  occasion 
and  meet  the  problem  in  that  way,  it 
would  be  solved  satisfactorily.  Let  the 
province  take  that  piece  of  road  over 
in  its  entirety  and  incorporate  it  in  the 
Ontario  highway  system  where  it 
should  be. 

There  are  other  roads  that  are  typi- 
cally and,  in  the  main,  county  roads,  and 
they  serve  the  purpose  of  transporting 
purely  local  traffic.  I  know  a  road  in 
my  riding  that  would  carry  80  per  cent, 
traffic  originating  in  and  going  to  other 
points  in  the  riding  of  South  Grey,  but 
this  particular  piece  of  road  does  not 
carry  20  per  cent,  of  local  traffic,  and 
yet  the  county  of  Grey  is  expected  to 
keep  that  piece  of  road  up  and  main- 
tain it  in  a  passable  condition. 

Rather  than  continue  your  policy, 
which  I  do  not  like  —  and  I  am  quite 
frank  in  saying  so  —  of  development 
roads,  it  seems  to  me  there  should  be 
an  immediate  classification  of  county 
roads  in  categories,  and  in  the  No.  1 
category,  where  they  connect  with 
main  links  of  the  provincial  highway, 
they  should  be  incorporated  into  the 
provincial  system. 

I  want  to  say  these  general  words  in 
regard  to  highways :  there  is  the  agita- 
tion from  time  to  time  that  we  should 
have  a  commission  to  run  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  If  I  have  not  been 
on  record  before,  I  can  be  so  now,  that 
I  do  not  approve  of  a  commission  run- 
ning The  Department  of  Highways^ 
but  I  say  that  much  of  the  meat  or  the 
fodder  of  those  who  suggest  a  commis- 
sion form  of  government  comes  from  an 
appreciation  of  the  fact  that  we  have 
no  planned  method  of  building  high- 
ways in  this  province.  If  we  move  in  the 
direction  of  setting  up  an  overall  plan 
of  highway  construction  in  Ontario, 
spearheaded  by  a  master  plan,  we  shall 
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do  away  with  much  of  the  criticism  of 
the  highways  department  and  the 
methods  that  it  employs,  and  we  shall 
turn  aside  much  of  the  agitation  that 
there  has  been  for  a  commission  form 
of  control  in  the  highways  department. 

I  want  and  still  insist  on  highways 
remaining  under  the  responsibility  of  an 
hon.  Minister  who  sits  in  this  House 
and  is  answerable  to  hon.  members  on 
highway  matters.  It  seems  to  me  that  if 
we  favour  that  system,  then  we  should 
attempt  to  safeguard  and  to  clear  away 
the  difficulties  that  are  making  it  possible 
for  people  to  be  heard  when  they  say 
there  should  be  a  commission  form  of 
government  in  the  province.  As  I  said, 
a  master  plan,  in  my  opinion,  would 
eliminate  this  complaint. 

As  to  the  methods  of  highway  financ- 
ing, I  want  to  talk  just  for  a  moment  on 
that :  there  are,  I  think,  3  ways  of 
financing  highways  in  the  province.  The 
present  system  is  that  highways  are 
partly  paid  for  by  the  user  of  the  high- 
way and  partly  by  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  terms  as 
deficit  financing.  That  is  the  system  we 
are  using  now. 

I  am  told,  and  I  rather  imagine  my 
figures  are  fairly  accurate,  that  the  user 
of  highways  today  pays  something  under 
70  cents  out  of  the  $1  that  is  used  for 
highway  work  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario. In  other  words,  at  least  30  cents 
out  of  every  dollar  has  to  come  from 
sources  other  than  the  user  of  highways. 
That  is  the  system  we  are  using  now. 

Another  system  would  be — and  this 
would  meet  with  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  I  am  sure — 
taxation  sufficient  to  cover  the  full  cost 
of  highway  construction  and  mainten- 
ance. 

The  other  avenue,  of  course,  is  one 
that  will  be  discussed  in  this  House  at 
some  length,  I  imagine,  having  to  do 
with  toll  roads  where  the  user  pays  an 
additional  tax  for  the  privilege  of  driving 
on  this  toll  road. 

I  want  to  make  just  this  one  observa- 
tion in  that  connection :  I  am  not  going 
to  argue  this  afternoon  whether  70  cents 
out  of  a  dollar  is  enough  for  the  user  to 


pay  or  not.  It  may  be  that  he  should 
pay  more  than  70  cents,  but  I  am  going 
to  attach  a  rider  to  my  argument,  and 
that  rider  is  this :  I  do  not  think  there  is 
justification  for  the  user  of  highways  to 
pay  the  full  cost  of  highway  construction 
and  maintenance.  I  believe  quite  deeply 
that  the  province,  as  an  entity,  has  an 
overriding  interest  and  an  overall  inter- 
est in  highways  that  are  built,  and  should 
be  prepared  in  the  general  interest  to 
take  some  of  the  money  out  of  the  Con- 
solidated Revenue  Fund. 

It  will  be  debated  later  on  in  the  ses- 
sion as  to  whether  or  not  there  should 
be  additional  taxation  on  the  motorists, 
but  I  do  not  want  anyone  to  run  away 
with  the  idea  that  I  am  suggesting  that 
I  believe  the  motorist  should  pay  all 
the  costs.  I  do  not  think  he  should  be 
called  upon  to  do  that. 

I  want  to  speak  for  a  few  minutes  on 
the  question  of  education.  Never  having 
gone  to  university  or  kept  the  high 
school  teachers  too  busy,  I  feel  quite 
competent  to  talk  extensively  on  the 
question  of  education. 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  educa- 
tion is  referred  to  in  this  language : 

Underlying  the  municipal  problem 
is  that  of  education. 

I  think  that  is  the  right  place  for  it 
and  I  agree,  so  far,  with  what  is  con- 
tained in  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

The  needs  of  our  children,  who  are 
at  once  our  greatest  responsibility  and 
our  greatest  asset,  require  that  educa- 
tion continue  to  receive  our  closest 
attention.  Formidable  as  it  is,  the 
problem  of  providing  classroom 
accommodation  is  not  the  only  one : 
that  of  increasing  the  supply  of 
teachers  is  equally  pressing. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education 
please  note. 

School  population  has  now  reached 
1.1  million — an  increase  of  66  per 
cent,  in  the  last  10  years — and  it  will 
double  in  the  next  15  to  20  years. 
Plans  will  be  placed  before  you  to  help 
our  municipalities  meet  their  educa- 
tional and  other  requirements,  not  only 
fiscally  but  administratively. 
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On  the  subject  of  education  I  want 
to  say  this,  that  I  doubt  if  there  is  any 
matter  in  which  the  provincial  govern- 
ment is  concerned  in  a  financial  sense 
that  has  caused  more  unrest  and  more 
distress  to  taxpayers  in  this  province 
than  the  weight  of  taxation  for  educa- 
tion. As  has  been  evidenced  by  the  briefs 
presented  by  the  mayors  and  reeves,  and 
other  associations,  the  tax  for  education 
is  becoming  more  than  the  people  of 
the  province  can  bear.  In  the  province 
the  government  is  paying  something 
like  35  to  36  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of 
education.  Herein  lies  one  of  the  great- 
est areas  for  argument. 

This  is  the  same  government,  or  the 
same  type  of  government,  that  was 
elected  back  in  1943  on  a  policy  of  pay- 
ing 50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education. 
They  never  paid  it  in  all  the  years  they 
have  been  in  power.  They  came  the 
closest  to  it  in  1945,  and,  strangely 
enough,  in  1945  the  percentage  was  45. 
Ever  since  1945  the  ])ercentage  of  total 
cost  paid  by  this  government  in  the  form 
of  grants  has  gone  down  from  45  to  the 
])resent  36,  which  means,  in  effect,  that 
the  municipal  taxpayer  has  had  to  bear 
that  extra  burden  and  the  government 
has  walked  out  on  its  just  obligation  to 
municipal  taxpayers. 

There  cannot  be  much  doubt  about 
that.  Last  year  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  told  us  how 
much  he  was  increasing  the  grants  for 
education :  there  was  a  substantial  in- 
crease dollarwise  in  the  grants,  but  when 
one  puts  the  increased  grant  against  the 
greater  increased  expenditure,  one  finds 
tliat  the  percentage  grant  from  the  prov- 
ince was  less  than  it  had  been  the  year 
before.  That  has  1)een  the  picture  for 
the  last  number  of  years,  and  that  is 
the  story  which  has  to  he  arrested  in 
this  Legislature.  When  hon.  members 
are  face  to  face  with  what  we  are  going 
to  do  for  education  this  year,  then  let 
us  remember  what  we  have  been  doing 
so  far  has  led  us  farther  and  farther 
down  the  path  of  getting  out  of  our 
responsibilities. 

To   meet   the   cost   of   education,   not 
onlv  will  we  have  to  pay  more,  but  we 


will  have  to  pay  a  great  deal  more  in 
order  to  pick  up  the  slack  which  has 
been  allowed  to  develop  in  education 
grants  over  the  years. 

I  want  to  read  for  a  moment  from 
the  brief  presented  by  the  Association 
of  Mayors  and  Reeves,  and  this  is  the 
association  that  met  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  who  doubted 
some  of  the  figures  presented  to  him. 
I  see  where  the  head  of  the  association 
doubted  the  Prime  Minister's  doubting, 
so  just  where  it  ends  at  the  present 
time,  I  do  not  know. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  are  all 
confused. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  are  all  con- 
fused :  I  would  agree  with  that. 

In  respect  of  education,  the  brief 
suggests  — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  What  page  is 
this  on? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Page  15. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  know  most 
of  those. 

:\IR.  OLIVER:  You  do  not  like 
these  figures? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Yes,  go  ahead. 

MR.  OLI\  ER :  Yes,  I  have  left  oflf 
the  ones  you  are  disputing  until  the 
matter  has  been  resolved.  I  do  not  want 
to  quote  any  questionable  figures. 

In  1949  the  cost  of  education  was  $61 
million  and  the  contribution  by  the 
province  was  $38  million.  In  1950  it 
increased  to  $68  million  on  the  overall 
cost  and  the  province  paid  $43  million. 
In  1951  it  rose  to  $86  million  and  the 
province  paid  $48  million,  and  now  it 
'is  $147  milhon.  According  to  these 
figures  the  province  pays  $84  million 
out  of  that.  The  percentage,  of  course, 
has  dropped  from  45  per  cent,  to  36 
per  cent. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  do  not  follow 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
figures,  they  do  not  work  out  that  way. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well  it  cannot  be 
over  50  per  cent.  —  I  must  have  the 
figures  mixed  up  somewhere. 

HON.  MR.  GRIESINGER:  He  is 
reading  it  wrong. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Turn  it  around 
the  other  way. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Hon.  members  need 
to  watch  out  or  they  will  be  turned 
upside  down  with  the  speeches  they  are 
making.  The  brief  points  out  that  the 
contribution  from  the  province  has 
dropped  from  45  per  cent,  in  1945  to 
36.35  per  cent.  These  must  be  the  figures 
the  hon.  members  were  questioning.  We 
can  leave  that  to  one  side  except  to  say 
there  is  not  very  much  doubt  about  the 
overall  situation. 

I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
agree  with  this,  that  the  province  is 
presently  paying  some  36  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  education  and  there  is  not 
any  doubt  in  the  minds  of  anyone  that 
it  is  too  small  a  share  for  the  province 
to  be  assuming  under  the  present 
situation  that  prevails. 

In  1945-1946  there  were  enrolled  in 
the  elementary  schools  545,000  pupils; 
10  years  later  880,000.  That  gives  an  in- 
dication, as  was  contained  in  this  prov- 
ince's brief  to  the  Gordon  Commission, 
of  the  tremendous  expansion  there  is 
going  to  be  both  in  the  enrolment  so  far 
as  pupils  are  concerned  and  the  number 
of  classrooms  required.  There  is  not  any 
doubt  that  the  taxpayer  generally  is 
worried  over  the  present  load,  and  in  this 
Legislature  hon.  members  must,  time 
and  again,  urge  upon  the  government 
that  they  meet  their  proper  respon- 
sibilities so  far  as  education  grants  are 
concerned. 

There  are  two  or  three  other  things 
here  that  will  be  brought  up  by  my 
colleagues  when  the  estimates  for  educa- 
tion are  before  the  House.  There  is  the 
matter  of  the  teacher  shortage,  which  I 


want  to  talk  about  for  a  moment  or  two. 
The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  is 
reported  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  of 
September  23,  1952,  as  saying  this : 

Dr.  Dunlop  says  that  sufficient 
primary  school  teachers  will  be  avail- 
able in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

That  is  in  1952: 

The  hon.  Minister  said  that  there 
was  record  enrolment  at  the  teachers' 
colleges,  and  said  that  higher  salaries 
were  one  reason  for  the  increase. 
Teachers  are  in  such  supply  that  this 
year  is  the  last  one  in  which  grade  13 
graduates  will  be  able  to  enrol  in 
teachers''  colleges  with  only  5  upper 
school  papers :  In  future  8  papers  will 
be  required. 

On  June  27,  1956,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
said  this : 

The  Minister  hinted  that  there  may 
be  a  surplus  of  teachers  when  school 
re-opens  in  the  fall  and  was  going  to 
see  what  could  be  done  to  remedy  the 
shortage  of  mathematics  and  science 
teachers  by  up-grading  teachers  at 
summer  courses. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  June  23,  1956 : 

Dr.  Dunlop  said,  "I  cannot  get 
along  with  the  people  who  get  pessi- 
mistic about  the  teacher  shortage." 
The  Minister  said  not  a  single  school 
or  classroom  was  closed  last  year  be- 
cause of  lack  of  teachers  and  promised 
that  none  will  have  to  be  closed  next 
year.  Later  Dr.  Dunlop  said  that  a 
larger  ratio  of  pupils  per  teacher  may 
have  to  be  instituted  but  there  was 
only  a  slight  possibility  that  school 
time  tables  would  have  to  be  stag- 
gered. Trustees  expressed  little  of  the 
Minister's  optimism. 

In  the  Toronto  Telegram  of  January 
19,  1957,  a  brief  was  reported,  a  brief 
that  was  prepared  by  a  qualified  re- 
searcher under  the  Teacher's  Recruit- 
ment and  Service  Council,  and  this  brief 
forecasts  there  will  be  an  overall  deficit 
of     350     qualified      secondary     school 
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teachers   each   year   reaching    1,486   by 
1970. 

Most  hon.  members  will  recall  that 
we  have  suggested  from  this  side  of  the 
House  from  time  to  time  that  there  was 
a  teacher  shortage,  always  to  be  met 
with  the  statement  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  that  there  is  no  teacher 
shortage.  In  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
this  year,  we  have  the  words  that  I  have 
already  read  and  I  want  to  read  again. 
It  says : 

Formidable  as  it  is,  the  problem  of 
providing  classroom  accommodation  is 
not  the  only  one,  that  of  increasing  the 
supply  of  teachers  is  equally  pressing. 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  the 
government  recognized  the  problem  of 
teacher  shortage  as  one  of  great  im- 
portance. Every  time  the  hon.  Minister 
speaks  about  it,  he  says  there  is  no 
teacher  shortage,  and  it  is  hard  to  be 
enthusiastic  about  an  hon.  Minister  who 
repeatedly  says  there  is  no  shortage  of 
teachers  when  obviously  there  is. 

Moreover,  when  we  have  an  hon. 
Minister  saying  these  things,  it  rather 
suggests  that  the  way  he  talks  in  rela- 
tion to  the  teacher  shortage  is  the  way 
he  acts,  and  becaiise  he  believes  there  is 
no  shortage  he  will  do  little  or  nothing 
about  correcting  the  situation  that  re- 
volves around  the  definite  shortage  of 
teachers  in  this  province. 

Surely  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
was  quite  definite  when  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  said  that  one 
of  the  most  important  jobs  to  be  done  is 
that  of  increasing  the  supply  of  teachers 
in  this  province. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Education  re- 
minds me  very  much  of  a  man  who  is 
standing  in  a  burning  house,  he  stands 
there  loudly  saying  that  he  was  not 
responsible  for  the  fire  and  even  goes  so 
far  as  to  say  there  is  no  fire. 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE:  He  is  hot 
stuff. 

MR.  OLIVER:  In  this  particular 
situation  I  would  say  to  the  government 
that  the  time  for  real  action  is  at  hand, 


when  one  views  the  great  increase  in 
future  enrolment  of  pupils  in  this  prov- 
ince. I  am  quite  free  to  say  that  under 
the  kind  of  leadership  that  the  depart- 
ment has  had  in  respect  to  teachers,  and 
the  assertions  from  time  to  time  that 
there  is  no  shortage,  that  there  is  need 
to  pull  up  their  socks  in  this  regard  and 
really  tackle  the  problem  as  if  there 
is  a  problem.  That  there  is  a  problem 
was  suggested  at  some  length  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne. 

I  want  to  talk  for  a  moment  or  two 
on  the  health  committee  and  the  plan 
for  hospital  insurance.  I  want  to  say 
at  the  outset  that,  after  having  read  the 
letters  carefully  that  passed  between 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  federal 
Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  after  hav- 
ing carefully  read  the  statements  of  both 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  Mr. 
Gathercole  in  the  health  committee  last 
year,  I  can  say  this  afternoon  that  I 
doubt  if  there  is  any  real  difference  of 
opinion  between  this  government  and 
the  federal  government  in  the  matter 
of  hospital  insurance. 

I  think  the  area  is  restricted  enough 
that  in  that  enclosure,  as  it  were,  there 
could  be  worked  out  a  plan  that  is 
satisfactory  to  both  levels  of  government 
and  that  will  bring  hospital  insurance  to 
the  people  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  say  here  and  now  with  res- 
pect to  hospital  insurance  that,  when 
the  matters  that  are  still  dividing  the 
two  levels  of  government  are  being 
negotiated,  neither  side  should  be  sticky 
about  giving  in  a  little  along  the  line. 
The  main  thing  is  to  come  to  an  agree- 
ment, and  to  have  that  agreement 
workable  and  to  be  in  a  position  to  bring 
the  benefits  of  hospital  insurance  to  the 
people  of  the  province.  I  want  to  read, 
Mr.  Speaker,  a  statement  in  the  report 
of  the  standing  committee  on  health 
and  Mr.  Gathercole,  I  believe,  was  talk- 
ing at  this  time  and  he  said : 

.  .  .  and  third,  that  hospital  insurance 
coverage  should  be  introduced  by 
steps.  As  proposed,  the  plan  would 
be  open  to  everyone  —  universally 
available  —  but  at  the  outset  it  would 
be   mandatory    for   employee   groups 
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only.  Later,  persons  who  were  self- 
employed  or  in  the  professions  would 
be  brought  under  the  plan. 

This  follows  a  time-honoured 
custom.  It  is  a  method  which  has  been 
widely  adopted  for  administrative 
reasons.  Many  European  countries 
have  followed  this  course,  and  it  was 
the  principle  adopted  in  the  evolution 
of  the  American  social  security  plan, 
that  is  making  the  plan  mandatory  for 
certain  groups  which  could  be  brought 
under  it,  and  from  whom  it  was  ad- 
ministratively possible  to  obtain  con- 
tributions, and  leaving  the  others  to 
be  absorbed  later,  as  the  administrative 
machinery  was   developed. 

Mr.   Gathercole  goes   on   with  this   in- 
teresting comment : 

I  might  say,  in  passing,  that  it  is 
estimated  there  are  over  4  million 
employees  and  their  dependents  in 
this  category,  and  it  is  our  thought 
that  perhaps  over  4  million  people 
would  become  mandatory  members 
and  well  in  excess  of  500,000  would 
become  voluntary  members  of  the 
hospital  insurance  plan. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  a  pretty 
good  statement. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Yes,  it  is,  I  agree 
with  it.  It  is  a  pretty  broad  base  for 
coverage  and  it  suggests,  I  think,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  the  government  as  a  whole 
have  in  mind  making  the  base  of  hos- 
pital insurance  broad  in  this  province. 
That  is  what  I  said  the  other  day  and  I 
repeat  now,  that  the  purpose  of  intro- 
ducing hospital  insurance  is  that  the 
benefits  would  be  widely  available  to 
the  people  of  the  province  and  that  they 
would  come  in  under  the  plan  and 
benefit  from  it. 

Now  Mr.  Frost  said,  and  I  imagine  it 
is  this  Mr  Frost  across  the  way,  at  page 
52: 

May  I  say  to  Mr.  Fishleigh  that  in 
the  long  run  it  must  be  compulsory.  I 
will  give  you  a  case  in  point.  Con- 
sider, for  instance,  our  school  system 
in  Ontario.  It  provides  for  free  edu- 


cation in  the  primary  and  secondary 
schools  of  this  province.  Yet  all  the 
bachelors  have  to  contribute  toward 
that.  I  suppose  it  is  insurance  against 
the  possibility  that  some  day  they  will 
be   married,   and  have   children. 

The  point,  of  course,  there,  is  that 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did  say  that 
in  the  long  run  it  must  be  compulsory. 

I  read  very  carefully  a  letter  written 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Ontario 
to  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent.  I  want 
to  read  to  the  House  only  the  last  para- 
graph of  that  letter  which  is  dated 
January  30,  1957.  I  imagine  my  hon. 
friend  knows  pretty  well  what  is  in 
here,  but  this  is  what  it  says: 

For  Ontario  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say  that  our  commission  will  work 
without  delay  in  every  practicable 
way  to  obtain  a  utilization  which  is 
as  wide  as  possible.  In  saying  this  I 
leave  it  to  their  good  judgment  and 
discretion  to  determine  when,  in 
whole  or  in  part,  the  plan  should  be 
made  mandatory,  and  how  this  very 
complicated  administrative  task  will 
be  achieved.  The  objective  of  uni- 
versal coverage  is  one  Ontario 
hospitalization  has  long  striven  for, 
and  I  have  no  doubts  about  their 
ability  to  achieve,  in  a  sound, 
businesslike  way,  this  objective, 
which  is  common  to  the  association 
and  to  this  government. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  in  state- 
ments of  that  kind  the  government  is 
saying  in  effect  that  it  is  going  to  move 
into  this  hospital  insurance  scheme  in  a 
broad  way,  and  is  going  to  get  as  many 
people  as  it  can  in  it  as  quickly  as  it 
can. 

Now  that  is  all  that  we  can  reason- 
ably ask  of  any  government,  and  I  sug- 
gest to  the  federal  government  this 
afternoon  that  on  the  basis  of  the 
affirmations  of  intention  on  the  part  of 
this  administration,  that  there  does  not 
seem  to  be  any  reason  why  there  can- 
not be  a  meeting  of  minds  in  relation 
to  hospital  insurance.  I  am  quite 
satisfied  in  my  own  mind,  as  I  was 
almost  satisfied  from  the  time  the  plan 
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was  brought  down,  that  the  differences 
are  much  smaller  than  the  things  that 
unite,  and  the  great  thing  that  unites 
us  behind  the  hospitalization  plan  is  the 
realization  that  its  benefits  would  be 
widespread  and  that  people  generally 
would  have  the  benefit  of  the  hospital 
plan  in  action. 

I  say  that  what  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  government  of  Canada 
should  do  from  now  on  is  negotiate  in 
good  faith,  negotiate  with  an  intention 
to  bring  this  plan  in  and  not  allow  any 
small,  insignificant  side  issues  to  detract 
them  from  the  main  objective  in  mind; 
and  the  main  objective  is  to  bring  the 
benefits  of  hospital  insurance  quickly 
and  surely  to  all  the  people  of  this  and 
other  provinces  of  Canada. 

Now,  that  is  the  point  of  hospital 
insurance.  In  respect  to  labour,  I  just 
want  to  make  this  passing  comment  and 
say  to  the  government,  as  I  said  last 
year,  that  I  think  they  should,  I  am 
sure  they  should,  call  the  labour  com- 
mittee. That  committee  should  be 
called  once  every  10  or  15  years  at 
least,  and  the  time  must  be  about  right 
to  call  it  now. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr. 
Daley)  has  said  many  times  that  we 
have  the  best  labour  legislation  in  the 
world.  I  noticed  in  a  Canadian  Press 
dispatch  the  other  day  that  the  leaders 
of  the  labour  movement  are  going  to 
present  a  brief  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  in  which  they  will  move  to 
have  The  Labour  Relations  Act  quite 
widely  amended  and  changed  from 
what  it  is  at  the  present  time. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going 
to  receive  this  brief,  then  certainly  the 
committee  on  labour  should  also  receive 
it.  They  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  knowing  what  is  in  the  minds  of  the 
people  who  work  in  the  factories  of  this 
province  and  what  they  suggest  by 
way  of  change  to  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions  Act. 

It  should  be  wide  open,  in  the  sense 
that  all  who  want  to  come  and  who 
feel  they  have  a  contribution  to  make, 
should  be  allowed  to  state  their  case 


before  the  committee,  with  the  objec- 
tive in  view  that  the  "best  labour 
legislation  in  the  world"  will  be  made 
better  still.  And  I  call  upon  the  gov- 
ernment, as  we  have  done  many  times, 
this  year  to  do  what  they  have  not  done 
thus  far,  and  call  the  committee  on 
labour. 

I  just  want  to  say  a  word  on  the 
subject  of  old  age  pensions.  I  thought 
that  inasmuch  as  this  was  not  men- 
tioned in  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
I  hoped  it  was  an  oversight  on  the  part 
of  the  government  and  that  it  would 
bring  in  supplementary  legislation  later 
on.  However,  I  am  afraid  that  we  can- 
not count  too  much  on  that. 

The  suggestion  was  made  that  the 
rates  payable  to  mothers'  allowance 
cases  were  going  to  be  increased.  That, 
of  course,  is  commendable  but  it  is  also 
not  known  but  rather  expected  that 
there  will  be  no  increase  to  old  age 
pensioners  in  this  province. 

Now,  I  have  argued  this  so  often  that 
I  simply  want  to  say  at  this  time  that 
the  greatness  of  any  government  in  my 
judgment  is  measured  by  its  approach  to, 
and  its  appreciation  of,  the  human  prob- 
lem and  the  human  rights,  and  in  this 
particular  respect  I  believe  that  in  On- 
tario, with  the  money  we  have  at  our 
command,  that  we  are  doing  less  than 
our  duty  as  good  citizens  if  we  do  not 
come  to  the  aid  of  old  age  pensioners. 

It  may  be  suggested  that  the  federal 
government  will  increase  the  basic  rate 
of  the  old  age  pension.  I  hope  they  do, 
but  even  if  they  do,  that  does  not  relieve 
us  in  Ontario  of  the  responsibility  of 
making  a  supplementary  allowance. 
Many  of  my  colleagues  will  be  speaking 
on  the  subject,  but  I  want  to  point  out 
as  emphatically  as  possible  that  no  gov- 
ernment has  the  right  to  be  called  great 
or  good  unless  it  meets  in  an  adequate 
fashion  the  needs  of  those  who  have  to 
be  cared  for  under  its  particular  juris- 
diction. 

I  want  now  to  talk  about  what  is 
known  as  the  tax-rental  agreement.  This 
is  a  subject  that  no  doubt  will  be  dis- 
cussed   at    some    length    during    this 
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session  and  I  want  to  make  some  little 
contribution  to  it  at  the  present  time. 

The  agreement  which  we  have  pres- 
ently with  the  federal  government  runs 
out  on  March  31st.  During  the  last  5 
years  we  rented  two  fields  to  the  federal 
government,  the  field  of  income  tax  and 
that  of  corporation  tax. 

On  March  31st,  the  5-year  agreement 
expires  and  it  will  be  the  responsibility 
of  this  government  to  say  whether  it  is 
going  to  renew  the  argeement  with  the 
federal  government  on  the  basis  of  the 
offer  that  has  been  made  to  them; 
whether  it  is  going  to  renew  it  for  the 
two  fields  that  were  part  of  the  agree- 
ment during  the  last  5  years ;  or  whether 
it  is  going  to  renew  it  for  only  one  of 
those  fields.  And  the  third  alternative,  of 
course,  is  that  the  government  will  not 
renew  it  at  all  and  that  it  will  tax  in  its 
own  jurisdiction  for  the  needs  of  the 
people  of  the  province. 

I  want  to  look  for  a  moment  or  two  at 
what  has  happened  in  respect  to  the 
agreement  and  the  federal  offer  of  a  new 
agreement.  The  federal  offer  is  now,  I 
believe,  around  $47  million  more  for 
those  two  fields  than  we  received  in  the 
last  year  under  the  old  agreement.  That 
$47  million  may  be  increased,  as  every- 
one knows,  by  changes  in  the  gross 
national  income  between  now  and  the 
time  that  an  agreement  might  be  signed. 

Therefore,  it  is  reasonably  safe  to  say 
that  a  new  offer  on  the  part  of  the 
federal  government  for  the  rental  of 
these  fields  of  taxation  is  close  to  $50 
million  higher  than  what  we  received 
from  those  same  fields  in  the  last  year  of 
the  old  agreement. 

In  addition  to  that,  it  was  announced 
by  the  federal  government  that  they  were 
vacating  the  field  of  taxation  so  far  as 
insurance  companies  were  concerned. 
The  two  per  cent,  tax  on  insurance 
premiums  would  amount,  in  their  estima- 
tion, to  some  $10  million  to  the  province 
of  Ontario,  and  I  would  suggest  to  the 
House  that  there  either  have  been  or  will 
be  other  fringe  concessions  along  the  line 
and  after  the  pattern  of  the  insurance 
tax. 


The  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  believe, 
talked  about  the  withholding  tax.  There 
is  the  tax  for  the  fire  marshal's  office. 
There  are  taxes  relating  to  logging  and 
mining. 

All  these  have  been  subjects  of  nego- 
tiations, I  imagine,  with  the  federal 
government  and  I  have  no  doubt  that  not 
only  have  the  federal  government  given 
in  on  the  one  relating  to  insurance 
premiums  but  that  they  have  either  by 
this  time  or  are  prepared  to  give  in  on 
several  other  of  these  small  concessions. 

And  I  have  no  doubt  that  the  value  of 
those  concessions  to  this  province  would 
easily  amount  to  $10  million.  I  think  it 
is  therefore  fair  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  in  the  new  agreement  we  would  be 
getting,  having  in  mind  the  almost  $50 
million  on  the  basic  agreement  itself, 
having  in  mind  the  fringe  benefits  that 
would  come — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  $50  million  includes  "the  works",  it 
includes  insurance  and  everything. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  was  not  my 
understanding.  Is  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister sure  of  that? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Oh,  yes. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  will  check  on  that. 
But  at  any  rate,  this  $50  million  that  the 
province  will  be  receiving,  and  I  still 
think  the  insurance  tax  is  over  and  above 
the  $50  million,  I  am  almost  sure  of  that 
and  I  am  quite  sure  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  wrong  on  that  point  because 
I  have  checked  and  double-checked  in 
that  regard,  and  my  information  is  that 
the  $47  million  stands  by  itself  and  that 
the  insurance  tax  is  added  on  to  that  as 
a  benefit  to  the  province. 

MR.  R.  MACAULAY  (Riverdale) : 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
wrong. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  not  wrong,  and 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  to  prove  that  I  am  wrong. 
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MR.  MACAULAY :  I  will. 

MR.  OLIVER:  My  information  on 
this  is  just  as  accurate  as  the  hon. 
member's. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  I  am  quoting  the 
hon.  Mr.  Harris. 

MR.  OLIVER:  No,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  is  not 
quoting  hon.  Mr.  Harris,  I  can  tell  him 
that.  On  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am 
quite  sure  of  my  information,  that  the 
new  agreement  will  give  the  government 
almost  $50  million  under  the  basic  agree- 
ment, and  that  it  will  give  it  in  addition 
an  opening  into  the  field  of  taxation  on 
insurance  premiums  which  will  amount 
easily  to  $10  million,  and  it  will  give  it 
an  entry  into  some  other  minor  fields. 
I  was  going  to  say,  and  I  say  it  now, 
that  the  agreement  is  worth  almost  $70 
million  to  the  people  of  this  province 
more  than  it  was  in  the  last  year  of  the 
old  agreement. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Oh,  no. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  it  is,  and  I 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
knows  that  and  that  he  had  better  take 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  to  one 
side  and  increase  his  knowledge  in 
respect  to  this  particular  problem — 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  OLIVER :— because  the  hon. 
mem'ber  for  Riverdale  is  not  fully  aware 
of  all  that  is  involved  in  this  matter. 
What  he  is  saying  is  absolutely  aside 
from  the  fact,  and  I  think  he  knows  it, 
and  if  he  does  not,  he  should  be  in- 
formed to  the  place  where  he  does 
know  it. 

There  is  the  suggestion,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  that  $70  million  or  $65  million,  or 
whatever  it  is,  is  still  not  enough  to 
carry  on  the  affairs  of  this  province  in 
the  way  that  they  should  be  carried  on. 
Now,  to  that  $70  million,  or  whatever 
it  amounts  to  —  and  it  will  be  in  around 
there  somewhere  quite  close,  because  we 
cannot  be  accurate  right  to  the  cent,  but 


it  is  reasonable  to  say  that  it  amounts 
to  around  $70  million  —  now  to  that 
you  would  have  to  add  the  ordinary 
increase  in  revenue  that  the  province 
can  look  for  this  year  over  last.  In  this 
connection  it  is  interesting  to  note  that 
in  the  year  1950-51  the  province  had 
$46  million  more  in  revenue  from 
sources  of  taxation  than  it  did  the  year 
before;  that  in  1951-52  it  had  $37  mil- 
lion more;  1952-53,  $47  million;  1953- 
54,  $23  million;  1955-56,  $26  million; 
1956-57,  $32  million. 

Now  in  all  fairness,  so  that  the  matter 
will  be  properly  placed  before  the 
House,  I  am  bound  to  say  that  those 
figures  include  the  payments  from  the 
federal  government  and  that  they 
amount  to  an  increase  each  year,  I  think 
I  am  safe  in  saying,  of  between  $8 
million  and  $10  million  on  an  average 
of  an  increase  one  year  over  another, 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Oh,  no. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  that  is  the 
figure,  I  have  it  here,  and  at  any  rate 
they  would  not  be  very  much  more  than 
that.  So  it  is  safe  to  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  increase  in  revenue  from  the 
province's  own  fields  of  taxation  increase 
each  year  by  at  least  $20  million.  Now 
that  is  $20  million  of  new  money.  That 
is  $20  million  added  on  to  the  $70 
million  that  we  had  carried  over  from 
our  last  argument,  and  that  amounts, 
Mr.  Speaker,  to  some  $90  million  of 
new  money. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Keep  going. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  doing  all  right. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  If  it  only 
worked  out  that  way. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  almost  $90 
million  of  new  money  that  this  province 
will  have  coming  in  this  year,  that  they 
did  not  have  last  year.  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  House,  that  should  be  enough  to 
improve  and  widen  the  services  and  the 
benefits  of  the  province  to  its  people. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  how  much  of  that  money 
would  be  needed  to  achieve  the  overall 
balance  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  has  so  eloquently  spoken 
about  this  afternoon?  I  thought  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  approved  of 
what  he  said.  I  do,  I  think  there  is  a  lot 
in  what  he  said. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Oh,  there  is.  A  lot 
of  people  have  been  saying  it  for  a 
number  of  years,  and  that  does  not 
withdraw  from  the  sound  basis  of  what 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  said,  but 
it  is  a  little  aside  from  what  we  are 
talking  about  this  afternoon.  We  have 
practiced  the  same  sort  of  financing 
since  the  Legislature  was  formed  in  this 
province  and  we  are  hardly  going  to 
change  it  in  a  couple  of  hours.  Let  us 
keep  to  the  system  we  have. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Does  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  argue  that  we 
should  continue  to  engage  in  deficit 
financing  on  as  large  a  scale  as  we  have 
had  to  do  the  last  couple  of  years  ? 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  finances  of  the 
province  are  such,  in  my  judgment, 
that  a  sound  contribution  should  be 
made  each  year  to  the  sinking  fund  to 
cut  down  the  provincial  debt  of  the 
province,  and  I  am  old-fashioned 
enough  to  believe  that  this  could  be 
done,  and  that  it  should  be  part  of  our 
obligation,  and  that  would  have,  if  you 
put  the  amount  in  often  enough  and 
miade  it  large  enough,  the  effect  of  doing 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
suggests. 

However,  I  was  going  to  point  out, 
when  some  one  interrupted  me,  that 
we  will  have  in  Ontario  next  year  —  I 
do  not  think  there  is  any  refutation  of 
these  figures  —  almost  $100  million  of 
new  money.  Now,  I  would  say  that  is 
enough,  and  it  was  on  that  basis  I 
argued  last  year,  that  we  should  accept 
the  federal-provincial  tax  arrangement. 
I  still  think  that  it  gives  the  province 
of  Ontario  a  reasonably  good  deal  when 
all  these  matters  are  considered. 


Of  course,  it  is  up  to  the  government 
to  decide  what  it  is  going  to  do  in  this 
particular  regard.  There  is  some  sug- 
gestion that  we  are  going  to  pull  out  of 
the  agreement  as  it  affects  the  corpora- 
tion tax  field,  and  "go  it  alone."  The 
suggestion  is  that  we  will  increase  the 
corporation  tax  by  two  per  cent. 

Of  course  if  we  do  that,  each  point 
in  corporation  tax  means  some  $14 
million,  so  you  would  have  $28  million 
of  additional  revenue  if  you  pull  out 
of  that  field  and  impose  a  two  per  cent, 
tax. 

Now,  I  would  suggest  to  the  govern- 
ment at  this  time  that  it  does  not  look 
as  if  it  needs  the  corporation  tax  in- 
crease, it  looks  as  if  it  has  enough  in 
the  basic  offer  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment plus  the  fringe  benefits  that  sur- 
round it  and  are  added  to  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Does  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  oppose  the 
corporation  tax  increase? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Oh,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  not  going  to  get 
me  on  that  at  the  present  time.  Just 
wait  and  see,  I  was  coming  to  that. 
He  is  the  most  impatient  fellow  I  ever 
saw  in  my  life.  I  was  going  to  mention 
that  very  point. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  We  have  heard 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  be- 
fore on  this  particular  point  and  he 
was  more  anxious  then. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  member 
will  be  more  anxious  before  the  session 
is  over,  so  let  him  contain  himself  if 
he  can. 

It  appears  therefore  that  the  corpora- 
tion tax  at  present  does  not  seem  to  be 
needed.  Now,  if  the  government  before 
this  session  is  over  can  show  the 
Legislature  that  the  money  is  needed, 
then  we  will  examine  the  picture  as  it 
presents  itself  at  that  time,  but  if  it 
puts  on  the  corporation  tax  and  raises 
some  $28  million  more,  it  will  have  well 
over  $100  million,  and  I  suggest  that 
it  should  be  enough,  even  without  the 
$28  million,  to  do  a  good  job  of  gov- 
erning in  this  province. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  Highest  prior- 
ity for  the  corporation  tax. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  member 
can  talk  about  corporation  and  all  other 
taxes  when  he  has  his  chance.  He  has 
a  one-track  mind;  the  trouble  is,  it  is 
a  narrow  gauge. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Is  the  track 
headed  where  the  money  is,  anyway? 

MR.  OLIVER:  With  respect  to  the 
tax-rental  agreements  in  general,  I 
think  it  should  be  said — and  I  think 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  admit 
this — for  the  idea  of  renting  fields  to 
the  federal  government.  It  provides 
stability  of  income  to  the  province, 
their  income  is  a  guaranted  figure,  they 
know  what  they  are  going  to  get  from 
certain   fields. 

I  have  never  argued  that  the  province 
could  not  collect  more  itself  than  it 
gets  under  these  tax  agreements,  but 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  well  knows 
that  in  these  tax  agreements  we  are, 
in  a  measure,  helping  the  less  fortunate 
provinces  of  Canada  and,  after  all,  we 
are  Ontario,  we  are  a  wealthy  province 
and  I  think  all  of  us  believe  that  in  a 
way,  and  as  far  as  we  can,  we  should 
help  to  build  the  national  fabric  of 
Canada  and  that  we  should  not  allow, 
if  we  can  help  it,  certain  provinces  to 
fall  below  a  certain  level  of  income 
and  prosperity. 

It  is  true  that  these  tax  agreements 
have  been  used  to  some  degree  to  help 
out  the  less  fortunate  provinces,  but 
what  happens  in  this  connection  is  up  to 
the  Ontario  government.  Whether  it 
goes  into  the  corporation  tax  field  itself 
or  not,  is  a  decision  that  it  will  have 
to  make,  but  I  want  to  say  this  to  the 
government  right  now,  that  if  it  moves 
out  of  the  field  of  corporation  tax,  it 
will  then  be  only  a  ''forty-second  cousin" 
to  the  agreement  any  way  one  looks  at 
it.  It  will  be  in  the  agreement  on  only 
one  tax,  and  that  would  be  personal 
income  tax.  Now,  if  this  government 
feels  it  should  step  out  of  the  field  and 
collect  its  own  corporation  tax,  then 
I  am  saying  to  you  that  it  should  step 


out  of  all  fields  and  collect  all  its  taxes 
in  this  province.  The  only  reason  it  does 
not  step  out  of  the  personal  income  tax 
is  because  it  is  quite  an  unpopular  tax 
to  collect. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  step  out  of  the 
succession  duties,  as  we  have  already 
done,  and  step  out  of  corporation  tax, 
then  let  us  make  a  clean  sweep  of  it 
and  get  out  of  it  all,  and  then  if  we  get 
out  of  it  all  we  will  have  removed  once 
and  for  all  this  ''crying  on  the  door- 
step" of  Ottawa  for  this  present 
administration,  and  it  will  be  responsible 
then  for  its  own  financing  and  will  not 
be  able  to  turn  its  own  failures  into  a 
charge  against  the  federal  administration 
at  Ottawa,  as  this  government  has  done 
on  repeated  occasions. 

So  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter in  all  sincerity  that  if  he  decides  to 
move  out  of  the  corporation  tax  field, 
then  pack  his  bag  and  get  out  of  them 
all,  and  let  us  end  once  and  for  all  this 
feuding  with  Ottawa  as  to  not  paying  us 
enough  money,  and  all  this  kind  of 
thing. 

After  all,  we  have  the  right  to  tax  in 
these  fields  and  so  has  Ottawa,  and  I 
think  it  is  not  good  sense  for  us  to  be 
always  saying:  "Ottawa  is  doing  us  on 
this  and  that."  If  we  believe  they  are 
"doing  us",  then  let  us  match  up  to  our 
words  and  get  out  of  the  agreement 
and  tax  in  our  own  fields  for  the  benefit 
of  the  people  of  this  province.  I  have 
not  any  hesitation  in  saying  that  to  the 
government  and  to  the  province  this 
afternoon. 

I  want  to  talk  now  for  a  few  moments 
about  this  new  committee  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  set  up.  I  read 
with  some  amazement  the  announcement 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  was  setting 
up,  or  had  set  up,  a  new  committee  to 
investigate  the  Metro  set-up  in  Toronto, 
and  that  the  committee  is  composed  of 
some  5  members,  4  of  them  good,  loyal 
Conservative  members  of  the  Legislature 
and  the  other  one  the  chairman  of  the 
Municipal  Board,  Mr.  L.  Cumming. 

The  purpose  of  this  committee  is  to 
examine   into   conditions   in  the   Metro 
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set-up  and  to  advise  the  government,  I 
presume,  as  to  what  improvements  could 
be  made.  In  the  first  place  Metro  came 
into  being  by  the  passing  of  Bill  No.  80. 
It  was  not  passed  particularly  by  the 
government,  it  was  passed  by  the  Legis- 
lature, and  is  an  enactment  of  this 
Legislature.  Bill  No.  80  was  framed  by 
Mr.  L.  Gumming,  he  was  the  architect 
of  Bill  No.  80,  and  now  he  is  to  be  the 
chairman  of  this  committee  that  exam- 
ines into  the  performances  that  have 
gone  on  under  Bill  No.  80. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  reported 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail  of  January  25th 
as  saying: 

Mr.  Frost  said  that  the  committee 
will  start  to  work  immediately,  and 
will  be  likely  able  to  report  to  a  session 
of  the  Legislature  expected  to  be 
called  for  next  September.  The  com- 
mittee may  be  established  by  order-in- 
council  or  a  resolution  of  the  Legis- 
lature, if  this  is  necessary,  to  give  it 
the  powers  which  will  be  in  effect 
those  of  a  royal  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  we  saw  in  this  para- 
graph that  I  have  quoted,  and  in  one  that 
I  am  about  to  quote,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  saying  that  the  committee 
will  report  to  the  Legislature ;  also  that 
he  may  have  to  come  to  the  Legislature 
for  powers  in  order  that  the  committee 
can  carry  on  with  the  work  that  has 
been  assigned  to  it.  On  January  24th, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentioned  the 
widest  powers,  including  those  of  wit- 
nesses being  subpoenaed  if  necessary, 
so  that  the  committee's  powers  will  be 
equal  almost  to  those  of  a  royal  com- 
mission. 

I  am  saying,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is 
an  odd  way  of  appointing  a  committee. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  time  and  again 
has  told  hon.  members  of  his  behef  in 
committees,  and  of  the  powers  'for  good 
that  flow  from  the  appointment  of  com- 
mittees ;  and  we  have  been  using 
committees  in  this  Legislature  on  a  great 
number  of  occasions  with  good  results, 
I  would  suggest. 

But  in  this  particular  matter  the  hon. 
Prime   Minister  has  appointed  a  com- 


mittee of  his  own  choosing,  of  his  own 
party  members,  to  investigate  into  and 
to  report  upon,  a  statute  of  this  Legis- 
lature. The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
also  appointed  this  committee  to  examine 
into  matters  of  assessment,  matters  of 
school  taxation  and  all  other  matters 
affecting  the  metropolitan  area. 

I  say  that  these  are  matters  affecting 
not  only  the  metropolitan  area  of 
Toronto;  they  are  matters  affecting 
Kitchener,  Hamilton,  and  all  other 
centres  of  population  in  this  province; 
and  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going 
to  appoint  such  a  committee  for  such  a 
purpose,  then  he  should  widen  it  to  in- 
clude members  of  the  opposition  as  well 
as    government   members. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  sliding  away  from  his  former 
principles  in  regard  to  committees  when 
he  goes  out,  just  before  the  session  of 
the  Legislature,  and  appoints  a  commit- 
tee of  his  own  boys  to  investigate  a 
statute  enacted  by  this  Legislature,  and 
tells  that  committee  and  the  press  with 
respect  thereto  that  if  he  cannot  get  the 
necessary  power  by  order-in-council  he 
will  go  to  the  Legislature  and  get  addi- 
tional power ;  and  also  tells  them  that 
this  committee  will,  in  all  probability, 
report  to  the  next  session  of  the  Legis- 
lature which,  he  suggests,  will  be  held  in 
September. 

If  this  committee  is  going  to  have 
power  under  this  Legislature,  and  if  this 
committee  is  going  to  come  to  the  Legis- 
lature, as  it  properly  should,  then  it 
should  be  composed  of  members  of  the 
Legislature,  not  only  of  one  party,  but 
all  parties  represented  in  this  House. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  sug- 
gests that  this  committee  should  be  made 
up  of  government  members,  he  should 
be  reminded  that  in  Toronto  and  the 
Yorks — if  I  might  bring  it  down  to  an 
isolated  case — he  should  be  reminded 
that  in  the  last  election,  his  government 
candidates  were  minority  candidates  in 
Toronto  and  the  Yorks — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  have  all 
the  members. 
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MR.  OLIVER  :  I  know  what  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  going  to  say,  that 
their  memhers  are  in  the  House.  That 
is  true.  But  at  the  same  time  he  ap- 
pointed this  committee,  representing  the 
government,  to  delve  into  matters  con- 
cerning the  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  the  whole  metropolitan  council  area. 
Yet,  taking  the  whole  area,  his  party  was 
40,000  votes  short  of  getting  half  of  the 
votes  in  the  last  provincial  election;  and 
yet  he  is  suggesting  that  he  has  the  right 
— I  suppose  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  the  "right" — I  do  not  know  what 
you  call  it — but  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
can  do  it  so  far  as  that  kind  of  thing 
is  concerned.  He  can  do  it.  He  has  said 
he  can  do  it.  There  is  no  doubt  about 
that. 

But  to  do  so  is  politically  wrong,  it 
is  morally  wrong,  it  is  wrong  in  every 
way  you  look  at  it,  and  I  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  if  that  is  the 
way  he  is  going  to  appoint  committees 
in  the  future,  then  let  everybody  know 
that  is  the  way  he  is  going  to  appoint 
committees,  and  we  will  then  know  that 
he  is  not  going  to  consider  people  who 
represent  opposition  parties  in  this 
House,  and  who  have  every  right  to  be 
on  those  committees  and  to  lend  what 
talents  they  have  towards  a  solution  of 
the  problems  involved. 

I  suggest  that  in  this  one  case  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  fallen  far  short  of 
what  the  people  of  this  province  have  a 
right  to  expect  of  him  in  regard  to  com- 
mittees of  this  kind.  I  protest  against  it 
with  all  the  power  at  my  command,  be- 
cause I  think  it  violates  the  basic  prin- 
ciples of  our  parliamentary  system.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  should  not  suggest 
that  he  is  going  to  use  the  powers  of  the 
Legislature  to  give  this  committee  wider 
powers  and  to  report  back  to  the  Legis- 
lature and,  at  one  and  the  same  time, 
not  give  to  the  other  parties  in  this 
House  any  representation  on  that  com- 
mittee. 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  this 
matter  alone,  this  present  government 
has  erred  grievously  and  that  they  have 
done  irreparable  harm  to  the  cause  of 
committees,  and  what  committees  have 
the  ability  to  do  in  this  province. 


It  was  suggested  by  the  mover  and 
seconder  of  the  address  that  we  should 
support  the  message  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.  I  do  not  feel  able  to  do  that 
unless  this  House  would  agree  to  have 
it  amended  in  this  manner,  moved  by 
myself  and  seconded  by  Mr.  H.  Nixon 
(Brant),  that  the  Motion  for  an  Address 
in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  now  before  the 
House  be  amended  by  adding  thereto  the 
following  words : 

"But  this  House  regrets  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to : 

L  Indicate  any  adequate  policies  to 
meet  the  needs  of  agriculture  and  to 
investigate  the  price  spread  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  and  the  con- 
sumer pays  for  agricultural  products. 

2.  Recognize  and  acknowledge  its 
responsibility  to  the  well-being  of  our 
old  age  pensioners  and  has  neglected 
to  offer  assurance  to  them  that  the 
financial  dif^culties  into  which  they 
are  being  pressed  will  be  relieved  by 
payment  of  a  provincial  supplementary 
old  age  pension. 

3.  Give  adequate  assurance  that 
this  year  it  intends  to  increase  its 
share  of  the  cost  of  education  in  On- 
tario from  35  to  50  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  and  thereby,  for  the  first 
time,  honour  its  promises  of  1943  to 
pay  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion in  Ontario. 

4.  Introduce  policies  or  programmes 
which  will  halt  and  reverse  its  current 
practices  which  have  lowered  pro- 
fessional teacher  training  standards 
and  which  will  overcome  the  current 
shortage  of  qualified  elementary  and 
secondary  school  teachers  in  Ontario 
and  which  will  prove  adequate  to  meet 
the  province's  need  of  qualified 
teachers  in  the  future. 

5.  Indicate  its  recognition  of  the 
changing  character  of  municipal 
services  and  to  offer  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, through  a  provincial- 
municipal  conference,  the  opportunity 
to  define  responsibilities  and  to  allocate 
revenue  sources  appropriate  to  the 
discharge  of  these  responsibilities," 
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HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  extend  to 
you  the  good  wishes  that  have  already 
been  expressed  in  this  House. 

I  should  like  to  congratulate  the  mover 
and  seconder  on  their  very  excellent 
speeches,  and,  in  complimenting  them, 
I  wish  to  be  more  generous  in  my  praise 
than  that  which  was  bestowed  by  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Oliver). 

Of  course,  I  expected,  and  received, 
great  things  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope),  whose 
eloquence  and  ability  are  well  known. 
I  felt  that  I  was  giving  a  great  task  to 
the  new  hon.  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  Rowntree),  who  very  ably  acquit- 
ted himself  in  dealing  with  such  a  great 
subject  as  he  and  his  co-mover  had  to 
deal  with. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  contains  what  the  press  has 
indicated  is  a  tremendous  programme. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  used  the  time-honoured  method  of 
referring  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
as  a  document  containing  very  little,  but 
these  things  —  power,  water  power,  gas 
from  the  west,  nuclear  power,  the  prob- 
lem of  water  and  pollution,  municipal 
reform  —  to  which  he  has  referred  and 
to  which  I  shall  refer  in  a  moment  — 
education,  federal  provincial  tax  adjust- 
ments, hospital  insurance,  farm  market- 
ing, a  welfare  programme,  the  develop- 
ment of  the  great  province  of  Ontario 
in  the  matter  of  roads,  public  works  and 
other  matters  of  that  sort — ^Mr.  Speaker, 
indeed  a  monumental  document  to 
which  the  mover  and  the  seconder  did 
very  great  justice  indeed. 

May  I  say,  in  these  very  challenging 
and  fast-changing  days,  it  is  interesting 
to  notice  that  according  to  the  census 
just  taken,  the  population  of  "Old 
Ontario"  has  increased  in  5  years  by 
over  17.5  per  cent. — by  a  population  as 
great  as  that  of  the  city  of  Toronto — 
and  has  exceeded  the  Canadian  average 
which  works  out  at  14.4  per  cent. ;  and 
on  an  area  basis  has  increased  at  the 
rate  of  3.5  per  cent,  per  year;  it  is  the 


fastest-growing  of  any  comparable 
borough  in  America  and  exceeds 
Canada's  average  which  is  about  2.8 
per  cent. 

These  figures  are  an  indication  of  the 
growth  and  the  development  of  this 
province,  and  of  the  necessity  of  a  pro- 
gramme such  as  this  Legislature  has 
before  it  in  this  third  session  of  the 
twenty-fifth  Parliament. 

It  was  very  discouraging  this  after- 
noon, of  course,  to  sit  here  for  two 
hours  and  have  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  include,  in  the  ambit  of  his 
condemnation,  his  remarks  and  his 
references  over  such  a  very  wide  area. 
It  is  nqt  my  intention  to  attempt  to 
deal  adequately  with  his  criticism.  I 
shall  have  to  confine  myself  to  very 
direct  references  in  connection  with 
points  that  he  has  raised. 

First  of  all,  in  dealing  with  one  or 
two  of  these  subjects  in  a  very  hurried 
way  —  may  I  say,  in  reference  to  his 
condemnation  in  respect  to  the  metro- 
politan committee,  that  it  is  a  problem 
to  which  I  have  given  a  good  deal  of 
thought,  and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  will  agree,  and  I  think 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  will  also  agree  when  I  am 
through,  that  the  course  I  took  was  the 
one  best  calculated  to  deal  with  that 
particular  matter. 

In  dealing  with  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  I  would  like  to  say  that  in 
looking  over  the  hon.  members  from 
this  area  and  trying  to  draw  together 
the  knowledge  and  experience  that  was 
required,  I  attempted  to  get  members 
who  would  provide  for  a  balance  in 
this  great  problem  between  the  city  of 
Toronto  and  the  suburban  areas.  To  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  may  I  say, 
there  is  nothing  I  would  have  liked 
better  than  to  have  put  him  on  the  com- 
mittee. The  reason  I  omitted  his  name 
from  the  committee  was  this,  that  he  had 
never  served  on  any  of  the  councils  in 
the  area.  I  was  trying  to  get  the 
experience  that  was  required  to  deal 
with  it. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  a  question?  Since 
when  has  this  become  the  criterion  for 
putting  people  on  committees?  Are 
the  members  on  the  toll  roads  com- 
mittee all  familiar  with  toll  roads,  or 
have  they  a  certain  judgment  and  look 
to  the  facts  and  come  to  the  conclusions  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Perhaps  I  had 
better  give  the  background  of  this  mat- 
ter, and  I  will  do  so  by  saying  it  was 
a  highly  involved  problem  which  came 
before  this  Legislature  some  4  years 
ago,  in  1953.  The  matter  arose  from 
a  report  made  by  Mr.  Gumming,  and 
the  Gumming  report  was  really  the 
basis  for  Bill  No.  80,  subject  to  a  great 
many  changes  that  came  about  particu- 
larly in  the  form  of  government. 

There  is  a  very  great  difference  in 
the  form  of  government  as  adopted 
from  that  recommended  by  the  report. 
When  the  first  meeting  of  that  body 
was  held  in  this  very  Legislature  on 
April  15,  1953,  I  pointed  out  that  the 
form  of  government  was  experimental, 
and  that  I  hoped  the  council  itself 
would  come  up  with  recommendations 
for  the  future  government  of  this  area. 
The  system  was  founded  really  on  the 
county  council  system. 

I  asked  in  this  chamber  on  April  15th, 
on  that  day  of  history  because  it  created 
this  great  metropolitan  area,  I  asked 
if  the  council  would  consider  the  mat- 
ter. In  getting  together  a  committee 
that  could  consider  it,  as  a  matter  of 
fact,  Ghairman  Gardiner  mentioned  the 
matter  in  the  inaugural  meeting  of  the 
1956  council,  but  nevertheless  the  coun- 
cil seemed  to  be  unable  to  get  from  its 
membership  the  type  of  committee  or 
type  of  investigation  that  was  wanted, 
and  finally  it  arrived  on  my  doorstep. 

What  I  did  was  this,  I  asked  the 
chairman,  the  author  of  the  Gumming 
report  who  seemed  to  be  a  man  who 
had  laid  in  a  very  substantial  way  a 
foundation  for  this  very  progressive 
legislation.  Then,  I  wanted  to  get  a 
balance  between  the  urban  and  the  city 
which  is  inherent  in  the  form  of  gov- 
ernment, and   it   seemed  to   me   I   had 


such  a  man  and  a  very  independent 
thinking  man  in  the  former  mayor  of 
Toronto. 

MR.'  MacDONALD  :  You  are  avoid- 
ing the  issue. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Then  I  turned 
to  the  membership  of  this  House  to 
another  man  who  had  sat  on  the  metro- 
politan council,  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman),  with 
great  knowledge  and  great  experience 
on  the  council  itself,  and  an  intimate 
knowledge  as  to  how  it  worked. 

In  going  to  the  suburbs  I  did  this: 
we  have  in  the  hon.  member  for  York- 
Humber  (Mr.  Lewis)  a  former  reeve 
of  Etobicoke  township  who  had  been 
on  the  committee,  had  sat  on  the  com- 
mittee, on  the  metropolitan  council 
itself,  and  had  an  intimate  knowledge 
of  how  it  was  working  in  the  suburban 
areas.  The  same  applies  to  the  hon. 
member  for  York  Gentre  (Mr. 
Graham)  who  among  other  things  has 
an  intimate  knowledge  of  matters  re- 
lating to  the  separate  school  system  and 
problems  there  would  be  in  connection 
with  the  government  of  this  area.  I 
did  look  around  for  somebody  from  the 
official  opposition  but  I  was  unable  to 
find  anyone  there. 

MR.  OLIVER:  You  did  not  look 
very  hard. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
and  his  followers  opposed  Bill  No.  80  in 
the  session  of  1953,  and  every  one  of 
them  who  opposed  the  bill  were  de- 
feated, so  I  had  no  one  there  to  choose 
from. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  we  make  the 
same  gains  in  Toronto-York  the  next 
time  as  we  did  the  last  time  you  will 
be  gone. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Even  the 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  Desig- 
nate, who  was  a  great  opponent  of  Bill 
No.  80,  also  went  down  to  defeat  at 
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that  time.  I  did  my  very  best  to  have 
a  representation  on  that  committee 
which  would  adequately  meet  the  re- 
quirements of  the  day. 

MR.  OLIVER:  You  mean  you  did 
not  want  anyone  that  opposed  it?  That 
is  what  you  said. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  remember 
when  Bill  No.  80  was  introduced  in 
this  Legislature,  every  bit  of  that 
legislation  was  gone  over  by  the  To- 
ronto and  York  hon.  members  in 
detail,  and  they  introduced  amendments 
and  changes  to  the  bill  themselves.  I 
think  the  chairman  of  that  committee 
was  the  hon.  member  for  Parkdale  (Mr. 
Stewart),  a  former  mayor  of  Toronto. 

I  am  thinking  of  this,  I  think  it  may 
be  a  desirable  thing.  I  do  not  know 
that  I  would  say  this  was  a  fact,  I 
would  not  want  to  offend  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition,  but  I  could 
form  another  committee  of  the  House, 
a  committee  consisting  of  all  the  hon. 
members  of  Toronto  and  the  Yorks, 
to  consider  the  amendments  which  will 
be  proposed  this  session  to  Bill  No.  80. 
They  could  have  powers  to  inquire  into 
certain  matters  during  the  session  of 
the  House,  and  pass  over  their  findings 
to  the  smaller  committee  which  has 
been  set  up  to  consider  this  matter.  I 
can  assure  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that  I  am  most  anxious  to  have 
the  best  views,  the  best  opinions,  the 
best  experience  we  can  gain  in  the 
great  experiment  which  I  think  is  an 
outstanding   achievement   in   America. 

f  I  was  interested  in  what  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  about  the 
tax  arrangements  at  Ottawa,  but  I  have 
come  to  the  regretful  position  that  his 
lack  of  knowledge  of  that  is  so  abysmal 
that  I  will  not  deal  with  that  this  after- 
noon, I  will  leave  that — 

MR.  OLIVER :  Well,  tell  me  where  I 
was  wrong  when  you  make  a  statement 
of  that  kind. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Well,  I  have 
not  the  time  nor  the  opportunity  at  this 
time. 


MR.  OLIVER:  Nor  the  knowledge. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  And  I  will 
leave  that  to  be  dealt  with  by  the  other 
hon.  members  of  the  House. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  not  the  time  to  refute  what 
I  said,  then  his  over-all  statement  was 
most  unfair,  even  for  him. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would 
point  out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  it  has  taken  now  some 
3  years  to  bring  him  around  to  the  point 
of  view  that  our  health  plan  is  a  fine, 
generous  plan  for  the  people  of  Canada. 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  as  wrong  as 
the  other  statement. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  What  oppor- 
tunity would  I  have  in  the  brief  time 
at  my  disposal  to  better  his  education  in 
this  matter? 

MR.  OLIVER :  My  education  is  all 
right,  I  received  it  in  the  school  of  hard 
knocks. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  That  is  where  I 
received  most  of  mine,  too. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  will  be  dealt 
with  in  an  adequate  way  later  on. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  of  agri- 
culture, I  would  say  that  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  in  the 
importance  of  that  great  subject.  I  come, 
as  he  knows,  from  a  rural  area  myself, 
I  was  born  and  have  lived  most  of  my 
life  in  rural  Ontario,  and  I  have  a  great 
interest  in  that  subject. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  root  of  the 
present  difficulties  which  were  referred 
by  us  to  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada 
had  its  genesis  really  in  an  action  of  the 
government  of  which  he  was  a  member 
a  number  of  years  ago,  in  1935  and 
following,  concerning  The  Natural 
Products  Marketing  Act,  with  which 
some  of  you  are  familiar.  This  Act  was 
passed  by  the  federal  parliament  in  1935, 
was  referred  to  the  Supreme  Court  of 
Canada,  and  there  it  was  found  in  a  very 
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unsatisfactory  judgment  that  the  division 
of  jurisdiction  between  the  provinces  and 
the  federal  parhament  was  so  great  that 
it  left  the  situation  in  chaos,  and  there 
the  friends  of  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  left  the  matter. 

I  made  this  promise  to  the  farmers  of 
Ontario,  a  promise  that  we  have  scrupu- 
lously carried  out  and  more  than  carried 
out : 

Firstly,  that  we  would  strengthen  the 
farm  marketing  legislation ;  secondly, 
that  we  would  fight  the  farmers'  battles 
in  the  courts  and  not  leave  them  to  be 
carried  to  private  actions  which  could 
only  result  in  further  chaos  resulting 
from  the  1937  decision. 

That  is  the  basis  of  our  carrying  this 
matter  by  agreement  to  the  highest  court 
in  the  land  and  getting  a  decision  which, 
while  it  is  not  in  some  regards  clear, 
certainly  does  in  a  very  substantial  way 
clear  the  ground  for  very  realistic  action. 

Furthermore,  I  said  on  the  third  point 
that  we  would  press  for  a  federal- 
provincial  partnership  for  support  of 
plans  which  overlapped  the  jurisdiction 
of  the  governments,  and  we  have  been 
very  active  in  that.  I  thought  I  had  the 
federal  government  persuaded,  indeed 
we  had  them  persuaded,  to  pass  a  sec- 
tion which  would  enable  very  close 
co-operation  in  the  spring  of  1955,  and 
it  was  because  they  withdrew  from  that 
subsequently,  that  in  the  federal-provin- 
cial conference  in  the  fall  of  1955  we 
reverted  to  the  original  plan  of  referring 
it  to  the  courts  to  clarify  the  situation. 

On  the  fourth  point,  we  said  we  would 
press  for  constitutional  clarification  of 
the  situation.  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say 
that  the  farmers  of  Ontario  are  satisfied 
with  this,  they  know  that  we  are  their 
friends  and  that  we  will  support  their 
cause  and  fight  for  them  to  obtain  the 
economic  assistance  which  is  due  them. 

In  connection  with  the  highways  mat- 
ter, of  course,  the  building  of  highways 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  is  big 
business.  One  always  has  to  be  alert  to 
better  methods,  better  procedures,  as 
that  department  is.  The  development 
road  idea  is  a  very  excellent  one,  and  I 
think   is    working   out   very   well.    The 


effect  is  to  transfer  from  the  muni- 
cipalities the  capital  costs  of  building 
certain  types  of  roads  and  to  relieve  them 
of  that  burden.   I   am  in   accord,   in  a 

partial    way,    with    the   taking    over   of  | 

certain  roads  and  that  policy  is  in  effect  i 

at  the  present  time.  I 

I    suggest,    in    connection    with    the  j 

planning    of    the    work    of    that    great  ; 
department,  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  have  a  chat  with  Mr.  Fulton, 
who  is  now  the  Deputy  Minister,  and 

who   was   the   chief   planning   engineer  I 
for  some  years.  Ask  Mr.  Fulton  about 

the  planning  that  has  been  mentioned.  ] 

The  hon.   Leader  of  the   Opposition  ' 

referred  to  the  fact  that  we  were  slaves  \ 

of  traffic  counts ;  it  may  be  that  we  are  i 

slaves  of  statistics  and  other  things  in  ; 
these  days,  but  I  have  endeavoured  not 

to  be  a  slave  of  matters  of  that  sort  in  ■ 

too  great  a  way.  \ 

Indeed,  I  attempted  to  break  through  | 

the  barrier  some  years  ago  in  building  i 

the  Atikokan  road.  There,  we  burst  the  I 

barrier  and  we  went  through  and  built  i 

a  road  believing  the  traffic  count  would  | 

come  on  that  road.  The  only  thanks  I  \ 

got,  and  the  thanks  my  friends  got,  for  \ 

doing  that  was  to  be  accused  of  doing  I 

things  that  were  designed  for  political  j 

purposes.  ! 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  Ten  years  after  ] 

it  had  been  promised.  I 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem-  j 

ber  is  hard  to  please;  much  as  I  would  i 

like  to  please  him  and  much  as  I  try  to  i 

please  him,  he  always  finds  some  room  < 

for  disagreement.  j 

I  should  like,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  refer  \ 

to  just  one  or  two  things  here  in  pass-  ; 

ing,    with    reference    to    municipalities  ] 

and   education.    Perhaps   I   can  confine  ] 

what  I  am  about  to  say  to  a  very  narrow  ■ 

compass,  but  I  think  a  very  direct  com-  t 

pass.  I 

In    replying  to   the   hon.    Leader   of  ; 

the   Opposition,    I    would   like   to   take  4 

what   he   has   said   this   afternoon   and  ] 

combine   it   with   his   radio   speech   the  \ 

other   night  to    which    I    listened   with  | 
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great  interest.  I  might  say  that  I  always 
listen  to  him,  and  I  am  always  interested 
in  the  point  of  view  that  he  expresses, 
and  therefore  I  take  this  opportunity 
of  combining  both  of  his  speeches. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
constantly  makes  reference  to  point  9 
of  that  great  charter  of  liberty,  the  22 
points,  which  featured  the  general 
election  of  1943.  That  was  a  considerable 
period  of  time  ago,  14  years,  and  I 
would  have  hoped  that  by  this  time  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would 
have  recognized,  and  would  be  praising, 
the  reforms  that  were  implicit  in  the 
documents  which  were  delivered  at  that 
time,  I  think  in  the  month  of  July,  1943. 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
refers  to  this  point  as  not  being  carried 
out  when,  in  fact,  it  has  been  carried 
out  beyond  all  of  the  expectations  of 
that  time.  I  want  to  straighten  out  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  if  I  am 
capable  of  doing  so. 

MR.  OLIVER:  You  are  not. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  In  the  few 
minutes  I  have  at  my  disposal,  I  would 
say  that  the  following  words  were 
spoken  in  1943  by  the  then  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  the  hon.  George  Drew, 
to  whom  I  want  to  pay  great  tribute 
this  afternoon  as  a  fine  Canadian  who 
has  been  a  credit  to  this  province.  He 
spoke  these  words  in  July  of  that  year : 

There  will  be  a  sweeping  revision 
of  our  whole  system  of  realistic 
taxation  so  that  the  owning  and  im- 
proving of  homes  of  farm  lands  which 
are  the  very  foundation  of  our 
society  will  not  be  discouraged  by 
excessive  taxation.  As  an  initial  step 
in  that  direction,  the  provincial 
government  will  assume  at  least  50 
per  cent,  of  the  school  taxes  now 
charged  against  real  estate.  It  is 
further  to  be  clearly  understood  that 
this  change  will  not  affect  the  author- 
ity of  the  local  school  authority. 

It  seems  to  me  that  this  point  is 
perfectly  clear  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  very  briefly  what  happened  in  con- 


nection with  the  matter.  If  you  will 
notice  the  wording  of  the  platform, 
which  was  directed  to  a  sweeping 
revision  of  our  system  of  real  estate 
taxation,  it  states  that,  as  part  of  this 
plan,  the  government  would  assume  50 
per  cent,  of  the  school  taxes  now 
charged  against  real  estate.  Those  words 
were  spoken  in  July,  1943,  and  the 
meaning  is  absolutely  clear. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  That  is  a  newly 
discovered  thing,  an  archaeological 
expedition. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  If  the  hon, 
member  had  engaged  in  a  little  research, 
he  would  have  found  it  himself. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  Somebody  must 
have  received  a  prize  for  digging  this 
up.  I  am  not  amenable  to  this  line  of 
argument. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  a  little 
more  amenable  to  education  than  per- 
haps is  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion. I  have  often  wondered  in  that 
regard  whether  he  is  incorrigible  or 
impossible. 

The  initial  step  referred  to  was  carried 
out  in  its  entirety.  In  order  to  pay  50  per 
cent,  of  school  taxes  then  charged  against 
real  estate,  which  were  the  words,  it  was 
necessary  to  increase  the  school  grants 
by  about  $8  million  to  $25  million  in  one 
year.  When  this  was  done,  the  initial 
step  referred  to  was  completed.  I  would 
be  very  glad  to  give  the  hon.  member  a 
copy  of  these  notes  to  look  over  the 
matter  carefully.  May  I  say,  to  give  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  a  little 
education  on  this  point — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  like 
Russian  history;  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister revises  it  after  each  election. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Just  a  minute. 
What  I  am  giving  the  hon.  member  is 
something  which  is  basic.  Just  listen  a 
minute — 

MR.  MacDONALD :  How  much  of 
a  bonus  did  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
get  from  the  man  who  dug  this  up  ? 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  speech 
was  deHvered  here  in  Toronto  in  the 
early  days  of  July,  1943.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  speaking 
at  Welland  or  Niagara  Falls,  or  some 
place,  and  immediately  uttered  a  blast 
and  said  it  was  unthinkable  that  the 
school  grants  should  increase  from  $8 
million  to  $25  million,  he  thought  it 
was  impossible,  and  I  can  get  the  news- 
paper accounts  of  that,  which  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
has  denied. 

Of  course,  we  did  it  as  the  initial 
step. 

As  to  the  sweeping  revision  of  the 
whole  system  of  taxation,  may  I  point 
out  that  we  have  taken  steps  that  were 
not  even  remotely  considered  in  1943? 
I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that  in  that  year,  1943,  the  grants 
for  all  purposes  for  municipalities  were 
$18  million.  That  was  18  per  cent, 
of  the  municipal  tax  levy  in  that  year, 
and  it  was  17  per  cent,  of  the  provincial 
revenue. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  member  to  get 
those  figures  because  I  know  he  wants  to 
correct  his  broadcast  at  the  very  next 
opportunity.  Get  this,  that  the  former 
government  gave  $18  million  to  the 
municipalities ;  that  was  18  per  cent,  of 
the  municipal  tax  levy  and  was  17  per 
cent,  of  the  provincial  revenue.  In  1956, 
which  is  a  greater  year  than  1955 — but 
I  will  take  the  last  year  which  the 
account  for  both  sides  are  available — 
in  1955,  the  $18  million  had  increased 
to  $170  million. 

What  does  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  think  he  would  have  thought 
of  that  figure  when  he  was  at  Welland 
when  he  said  we  could  not  raise  $25 
million  for  education?  What  does  he 
think  of  that  $170  million,  10  times  as 
much,  and  it  is  now  more  than  that,  and 
the  percentage  of  1955  on  the  municipal 
tax  bill  had  increased  from  18  per  cent, 
to  48.5  per  cent,  in  1955.  In  1955, 
instead  of  giving  18  cents  out  of  every 
provincial  dollar,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  found  40  cents 
on  every  dollar  to  go  into  the  municipal 


"till."  I  use  the  word  "till"  because  my 
father  was  a  merchant. 

In  1943,  for  every  dollar  the  muni- 
cipality raised,  the  province  put  18 
cents  beside  it.  Today,  for  every 
dollar  raised  by  the  municipalities, 
the  province  puts  50  cents  beside 
it.  That  is  how  we  carry  out  the 
reforms  we  promised  in  1943.  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  point  9  of  the  22  points  has  been 
carried  out  in  its  entirety,  and  beyond 
the  expectations  of  anybody,  including 
himself,  in  1943. 

I  point  out  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
have  cast  their  ballots  for  us  in  election 
after  election,  the  last  election  to  the 
extent  that  the  government  got  some 
80-odd  seats  out  of  98. 

As  regards  education,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  province  not  only  paid  50  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  which  was  charged  in 
1943  against  real  estate,  they  paid  it  on 
the  1945  level,  and  may  I  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House — and  there  are 
a  few  of  them  here  today — that  when  we 
went  to  pay  that  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  education,  the  hon.  members  of  the 
opposition  combined  to  defeat  the 
government,  and  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince upheld  our  acts  and  returned  us 
with  twice  as  many  members  as  we  had 
when  we  went  to  the  people. 

Since  1943  these  grants  increased 
from  $18  million  in  that  year  to  $25 
million,  which  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  was  impossible,  and  this 
last  year  the  grants  were  $84  million, 
increased  from  $25  million  which  he  said 
was  impossible  a  few-  years  before. 

May  I  ask-^I  think  it  is  fair  to  ask — 
what  has  been  the  effect  of  these  hugely 
increased  grants  upon  the  municipal 
position?  When  we  consider  these 
figures,  we  have  to  take  a  dollar  at  a 
constant  value.  Therefore,  I  am  taking 
the  figure  of  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics,  and  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  agree  that,  when  I  go  to 
Ottawa,  I  will  get  something  that  is 
correct.  I  am  taking  the  Dominion 
Bureau  of  Statistics  1949  dollar  and 
using  that  in  each  of  the  following  years. 
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This  has  been  the  effect  of  these  very 
huge  grants  we  are  making: 

In  1935,  the  taxes  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipal taxpayer  in  Ontario  on  every 
$1,000  of  assessment  was  $62.04.  That 
is  in  terms  of  constant  dollar.  In  1955, 
in  terms  of  the  same  dollar,  the  amount 
has   fallen  to  $43.98. 

The  gross  municipal  debt  per  capita 
in  1935,  in  terms  of  constant  dollar, 
was  $134.17,  and  by  1955  had  fallen  to 
$70.22. 

That  is  the  effect,  of  carrying  out  the 
reforms  we  promised  in  1943. 

I  am  giving  this  picture  not  for  the 
purpose  of  saying  there  is  no  municipal 
problem,  because  there  very  definitely 
is  in  this  growing  and  expanding  prov- 
ince. In  the  next  10  years,  we  are  going 
to  have  very  many  problems  indeed, 
and  one  of  them  is  the  doubHng  of  our 
,  school  population,  which  the  hon. 
Leader  of  Opposition  has  very  properly 
mentioned.  We  are  going  to  be  met 
with  this  vast  increase  in  our  popula- 
tion, the  greatest  in  Canada  and  the 
greatest  in  America.  We  are  going  to 
be  faced  with  many  problems. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  the  reason  in 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  for  the 
sentence :  "You  will  be  asked  to  con- 
sider matters  of  far-reaching  muni- 
cipal reform."  That  is  the  purpose  of 
the  sentence;  and  furthermore,  in  re- 
ferring to  the  grants  in  this  current 
year  of  $185  million,  that  is  the  reason 
for  the  further  sentence :  '*You  will  be 
asked  to  approve  of  further  substantial 
increases." 

May  I  say  to  the  hon.  members  op- 
posite and  to  the  supporters  of  this 
government  that  this  government  is  in 
the  habit  of  carrying  out  the  promises 
which  it  makes  to  the  people.  There 
will  be  substantial  and  far-reaching 
reforms  introduced  at  this  session  and 
in  the  succeeding  sessions  throughout 
this  Parliament  which  I  am  satisfied  will 
make  a  drastic  contribution  to  the  con- 
dition of  the  home  owner  and  the  real 
estate  owner,  as  was  the  result  of  the 
far-reaching  reforms  introduced  in 
1945  over  the  votes  of  the  opposition 


which  tried  to  cast  us  out  of  office 
because  we  attempted  to  bring  in  this 
reform  which  was  based  and  predicated 
upon  point  No.  9  of  the  22  points. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  refer  very 
briefly  to  the  matter  of  hospital  insur- 
ance, and  particularly  to  one  phase. 
Our  purpose  in  1955  was  to  place  the 
problem  of  hospital  insurance  on  the 
table  where  it  could  be  examined  and 
where  it  could  be  dealt  with,  where  it 
would  be  taken  out  of  the  realm  of 
fancy  phrases  which  by  some  people  are 
designed  for  election  purposes  only.  I 
say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  this  government  is  a  govern- 
ment of   action — we  do  think. 

In  the  correspondence  which  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  read,  I 
could  refer  him  to  another  paragraph. 
As  we  stand  here  today,  there  are  only 
two  of  the  provinces  which  presently 
have  hospital  insurance,  British  Colum- 
bia and  Saskatchewan,  and  I  do  not 
think  that  either  of  these  provinces  has 
received  justice ;  I  think  they  are  very 
clearly  entitled  to  federal  contribution. 
I  think  that  the  formula  advanced  by 
the  federal  government  is  out-dated  and 
we  will  have  to  see  whether,  in  fact, 
it  is  workable. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  At  least  they 
waited  on  the  federal  government  before 
putting  it  into  operation. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  other  day 
the  British  Columbia  and  Saskatchewan 
plans  were  referred  to.  I  have  exam- 
ined them  very,  very  carefully,  and  I 
have  the  highest  respect  for  the  way 
in  which  those  plans  were  introduced. 
I  think  there  are  very  many  elements 
which  would  appeal  more  than  the 
other  plan,  but  that  is  a  matter  of 
choice. 

I  would  say,  as  I  said  in  one  of  my 
letters  to  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent: 

In  one  form  or  another,  this  mat- 
ter has  been  before  the  Canadian 
people  for  many  years.  I  think  it  is 
fair  to  ask  why  public  hospital  in- 
surance is  not  in  general  use.  It 
seems  to  me  that  the  whole  answer 
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lies  in  that  administrative  difficulties 
have  appeared  to  be  so  great  and  the 
plan  so  expensive  that  the  provinces 
have  felt  that  with  their  limited  re- 
sources, they  simply  could  not  afford 
it. 

This  may  still  be  the  case  if  condi- 
tions are  imposed  that  they  have 
either  to  do  the  job  at  once  or  in  a 
time  which  does  not  allow  for  the 
development  of  an  efficient  adminis- 
tration. If  hospital  insurance  is  to 
be  brought  about  in  Canada,  then  I 
would  presume  to  say  that,  in  the 
right  of  the  problems  in  my  own 
province  with  which  I  am  familiar,  a 
flexible  system  geared  to  the  above 
interpretation  of  universal  avail- 
ability should  be  used.  This,  I  am 
sure,  would  meet  every  practical  test 
that  reasonable  people  could  ask  for 
and  would  completely  justify  federal 
and  provincial  participation. 

There  has  been  talk  of  advancing  the 
tentative  date  that  was  proposed  of 
January  1,  1959,  which  I  may  point  out 
is  merely  tentative,  and  I  read  in  the 
morning  paper  today  that  there  is  now 
a  great  urge  that  it  should  be  done  in 
Ottawa  ancl  elsewhere.  I  believe  that  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  men- 
tioned the  other  day  advancing  the  date 
to  some  time  in  1958. 

Yet  it  seems  so  plain  it  hardly  needs 
an  explanation  from  this  side  of  the 
House,  and  I  am  reminded  of  the  news- 
paper story  yesterday,  telling  that  a 
young  woman  bank  clerk  was  held  up 
by  a  man  who  approached  the  wicket 
and  asked  her  to  hand  over  the  money 
in  the  cage,  and  she  looked  at  him  and 
said:  "Don't  be  silly."  I  thought  that 
was  a  great  thing.  The  result  was  that 
this  mere  man  just  turned  and  fled  out 
of  the  bank;  he  "beat  it." 

I  would  not  want  to  say  to  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  "Don't  be 
silly,"  for  fear  he  might  run  out  and  I 
would  not  want  him  to  do  that.  If  the 
date  is  going  to  be  advanced,  is  it  not  a 
condition  precedent  to  that,  that  we  get 
an  agreement  with  Ottawa?  Now  that 
they   withdraw,   this   arrangement  they 


have  with  the  majority  of  the  provinces 
and  the  majority  of  the  people  has  no 
validity ;  they  should  be  paying  Saskat- 
chewan and  British  Columbia  right  now. 

I  think  they  have  followed  that  same 
course  in  the  matter  of  unemployment. 
Several  of  the  provinces,  including  this 
province  and  our  sister  province  of 
Quebec,  are  not  in  that  plan,  yet  it  is  in 
effect.  What  difference  is  there  between 
that  arrangement  and  the  hospital 
insurance?  It  seems  to  me  hospital 
assistance  is  available  to  all  the  provinces 
and  all  the  governments,  and  ought  to  be 
treated  this  way.  That  is  the  way  old 
age  pensions  were  brought  about  in  this 
country. 

There  is  also  another  matter  I  would 
like  to  deal  with  in  connection  with 
hospital  insurance  and  that  is  the  very 
interesting  phase  of  the  care  of  mental 
illness,  which  is  one  of  the  things  very 
often  overlooked. 

In  the  care  of  mental  illness,  provincial 
outlays  have  increased  over  5-fold  in 
the  last  10  years,  and  that  does  not 
include  capital  outlay,  which  has  in- 
creased bed  capacity  by  about  40  per 
cent.  Perhaps  somebody  will  correct  me 
if  I  am  wrong  in  this,  but  it  seems  to 
me  that  our  bed  capacity  in  mental 
hospitals  is  almost  equal  to  the  bed 
capacity  in  the  public  general  hospitals. 

Some  very  interesting  and  far-reach- 
ing possibilities  are  envisaged  in  our 
hospital  insurance  plan.  We  think  it  was 
a  great  mistake  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  retreat  from  the  position  they 
took  in  1945  and  not  include  mental 
illness  in  their  most  recent  offer.  How- 
ever, we  propose  to  do  this  ourselves, 
but  I  prophesy  that  in  my  opinion  sooner 
or  later  the  federal  government  will 
come  into  this  plan. 

Concerning  mental  illness,  there  are 
the  following  points.  Until  recently  it 
was  considered  that  the  bed  ratio  of  5.75 
beds  per  1,000  of  population  was  the 
desired  objective.  Since  then,  however, 
there  has  been,  as  in  the  case  of  tuber- 
culosis, a  radical  change  in  the  concept 
of  treatment  of  mental  patients  in 
connection  with  the  development  of  new 
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drugs  and  treatments  unknown  a  few 
years  ago.  Today  it  is  probable  that  the 
objective  of  5.75  beds  per  1,000  of 
population  is  now  out  of  date,  and  that 
as  new  techniques  are  developed  and 
patients  recover  and  are  discharged  after 
a  much  shorter  stay,  fewer  beds  and 
treatment  of  a  more  active  nature  will 
be  required.  In  terms  of  happiness, 
which  is  a  very  great,  intangible  thing, 
the  possibilities  of  modern  treatment 
are  very  great.  The  problem  of  rehabili- 
tation is  very  much  better. 

Over  a  period  of  years,  the  success  of 
the  new  methods  might  bring  impressive 
savings  indeed  to  our  hospital  system. 
From  views  expressed  'by  the  federal 
department  of  health  in  1945,  it  is 
apparent  that  very  probably  the  5.75 
beds  ratio  is  now  outdated.  Since  then 
there  has  been  such  a  radical  change  in 
the  concept  in  connection  with  the  treat- 
ment of  such  patients  that  it  is  now 
possible  to  give  active  treatment  to  those 
who  in  years  gone  by  would  have  been 
considered  chronic  cases. 

Implementation  of  the  new  concept 
toward  mental  care  will  require  more 
trained  doctors  than  under  the  present 
programme,  but  it  will  lead  to  a  con- 
siderably shorter  stay  in  the  hospitals 
and  fewer  beds  per  1,000  of  population 
will  be  needed.  There  will  be  a  saving  in 
public  money  due  to  the  fewer  beds  that 
have  to  be  supplied  and  maintained,  but 
of  course  the  additional  trained  staff 
which  the  new  system  requires  will  mean 
greater  expenditures  in  the  line  of  the 
techniques  used  in  the  cure  and  better- 
ment of  this  disease. 

As  will  be  seen  in  the  section  on  costs, 
the  introduction  of  the  proposed  method 
of  treatment  will  considerably  reduce 
the  total  expenditures  for  the  care  of 
mental  patients. 

The  new  concept  of  mental  care  is 
being  carried  out  in  the  state  of  Kansas, 
where  is  was  introduced  8  years  ago, 
and  in  the  city  of  Amsterdam.  The  state 
of  Kansas  has  diminished  its  mental  hos- 
pital population  because  it  has  been  able 
to  reduce  considerably  the  average  length 
of  stay  in  hospital. 


The  city  of  Amsterdam,  with  nearly  a 
million  people,  has  only  a  300-bed  hos- 
pital in  use  for  mental  patients.  The 
Amsterdam  progratpme  is  based  upon 
psychiatric  first  aid  in  the  community, 
which  of  course  we  have  introduced  now 
in  our  public  general  hospitals.  A  team 
of  full  time  psychiatrists  and  several 
times  as  many  psychiatric  social  workers 
are  engaged  to  treat  patients  in  the  com- 
munity at  all  hours  of  the  day  or  night. 
Only  the  chronically  ill  or  dangerous 
patients  are  sent  to  hospital. 

Now,  while  the  Amsterdam  system 
might  not  be  applicable  to  Ontario  or  to 
all  parts  of  it,  in  some  areas  it  would 
probably  be  suitable. 

The  results  of  the  policy  adopted  in 
Kansas,  which  could  easily  be  modified 
to  suit  conditions  in  Ontario,  are  very 
striking.  In  Kansas  they  have  reduced 
the  number  of  patients  per  physician 
from  343  in  1948  to  75  in  1954,  and  dis- 
charges have  risen  from  40  per  100  in 
1948  to  82  per  100  admitted  in  1954.  In 
1955,  the  number  of  patients  per  physi- 
cian was  reduced  to  56. 

These  are  just  some  of  the  very  inter- 
esting and  very  engaging  possibilities  we 
have  lying  before  us  in  this  great  prov- 
ince, and  with  the  plans  which  we  have 
in  front  of  us,  which  I  hope  will  be  plans 
that  are  predicated  in  good  administra- 
tion, good  business  common  sense,  and 
in  the  avoidance  of  the  extravagances 
which  can  overwhelm  a  plan  such  as  we 
have  envisaged. 

I  would  say  to  hon.  members  of  the 
House  that  I  am  satisfied,  after  studies 
now  extending  back  over  some  3  years — 
as  I  am  sure  my  colleagues  are — that  the 
success  of  this  plan  is  based  and  is 
predicated  upon  a  sound  business  admin- 
istration, which  we  are  prepared  to  give, 
by  non-political  people  and  a  non- 
political  body. 

It  is  now  5.59,  Mr.  Speaker,  accord- 
ing to  this  clock  which  has  looked  down 
on  this  assembly  for  so  many  years  and 
has  ticked  on  steadily  despite  the  heat 
of  the  debates  which  have  taken  place 
here. 

May  I  conclude  by  referring  again 
to  the  possibilities  of  our  country  and 
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our  province  in  these  days.  We  have 
such  great  possibihties  if  men  and 
women  in  the  world  only  know  how  to 
use  them,  if  they  only  have  the  moral 
sense  and  background  to  use  these  great 
possibilities  and  opportunities  for  the 
advancement  of  peace  and  to  the  better- 
ment of  mankind,  rather  than  devoting 
them  to  war  and  injustice.  The  chances 
and  opportunities  in  our  province  are 
very  great. 

It  is  such  a  short  time  ago  that  I 
remember  the  concern,  back  in  the 
early  days  of  this  administration,  in 
1943  and  1944,  about  the  matter  of 
gasoline  which  was  used  in  our  cars, 
all  but  a  percentage  point  or  two  of 
which  was  imported  into  this  province. 
Today,  in  the  development  of  our 
country,  some  60  per  cent,  of  it  is  being 
supplied  from  the  Canadian  west,  and 
shortly  I  am  satisfied  that  100  per  cent, 
of  our  requirements  will  be  produced 
here  in  Canada,  within  our  own  borders. 

One  of  the  greatest  concerns  we  have 
had  here  was  that  of  power.  We  have 
been  worried  about  that  subject  ever 
since  we  attained  office.  It  is  nice  some- 
times not  to  have  to  worry,  or  to  be  able 
to  cast  worries  aside.  When  the  Liberals 
were  in  power  they  had  no  worries  in 
that  regard,  they  simply  cast  aside  the 
question  of  power,  they  said  they  did 
not  want  it,  they  did  not  need  it.  They 
did  not  have  the  vision  of  the  future  of 
this  province  that  made  worry  on  that 
point  a  very  important  thing  to  us. 

We  have  looked  at  this  great  province 
of  ours  and  have  wondered  where  we 
were  going  to  get  the  power  to  meet  the 
great  opportunities  of  development 
which  were  ours.  The  supply  of  water 
power  was  obviously  diminishing.  I  have 
referred  to  the  change  in  the  Canadian 
west  and  the  possibility  of  bringing 
natural  gas  to  this  province  to  supple- 
ment our  supplies.  In  looking  back  over 
my  notes  and  records,  I  find  that  in 
September,  1952,  it  appeared  to  be  a 
very,  very  remote  possibility  indeed  that 
gas  could  be  brought  from  the  Canadian 
west  into  Ontario.  Mr.  Speaker,  in  1957 
or  1958  it  is  going  to  be  a  fact. 


In  this  province  of  ours,  one  of  our 
disabilities  has  been  the  fact  that  we 
have  been  without  fuel,  without  the 
power  that  comes  from  fuel.  Yet,  in 
these  few  years,  only  perhaps  as  many 
as  the  fingers  on  one  hand,  that  picture 
has  changed.  Now  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  we  have  two  of  the  greatest 
uranium  mining  camps  in  the  world,  in 
fact.  I  think  they  are  assessed  as  the 
greatest  in  the  world,  one  of  them  being 
in  the  hills  of  Algoma  and  the  other  in 
the  Bancroft-Haliburton  area. 

It  was  my  great  privilege  to  be  present 
last  September  at  the  opening  of  the  first 
nuclear-electric  power  plant,  a  demon- 
stration plant  but  nevertheless  a  very 
substantial  plant.  There  we  saw  the 
commencement  of  something  which  is 
probably  going  to  change  the  life  and 
being  of  our  province,  to  give  us  oppor- 
tunities of  power  and  fuel  within  the 
borders  and  boundaries  of  this  great 
province  of  ours.  The  possibilities  are 
very  great. 

In  December  I  went  to  the  opening 
of  the  Bancroft  mine,  which  is  within 
the  borders  of  my  own  riding  in  the 
township  of  Cardiff,  an  area  which  has 
been  very  largely,  almost  entirely,  a  bush 
township,  a  township  which  has  been  in 
the  settlement  stage  and  never  emerged 
from  it. 

There  I  stood  by  one  of  the  machines 
at  the  end  of  the  line  and  saw  a  curious 
yellow  dust  coming  down  the  line  and 
going  into  the  container  in  which  it  was 
packed.  Then  I  recalled  that  in  the  old 
days,  in  that  country  with  which  I  am 
very  familiar,  some  of  us  were  young 
and  could  perhaps  have  packed  300 
pounds  of  luggage  on  our  backs  while 
going  through  some  of  those  rivers  in 
that  country.  I  can  assure  hon.  members 
that  some  of  the  sacks  I  carried  appeared 
to  me  to  weigh  that  much,  anyway,  and 
I  am  quite  sure  that  there  were  some  of 
us  who  were  capable  of  carrying  300 
pounds. 

The  way  things  look  now,  a  man  who 
can  carry  300  pounds  on  his  back  could 
carry  all  of  the  fuel  required  to  run  the 
Richard  L.  Hearn  plant  down  here  on 
the  waterfront  for  one  year.  That  shows 
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the    possibilities    of    this    great    country 
with  its  challenging  opportunities. 

I  regret,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  have 
exceeded  the  6.00  o'clock  limit,  but  in 
view  of  these  explanations  and  others 
that  will  be  given,  I  hope  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and  his  followers  will 
change  their  minds  and  give  this  govern- 
ment a  vote  of  confidence. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
in    moving    the    adjournment    of    the 


House,  may  I  announce  that  tomorrow, 
Wednesday,  we  would  like  to  proceed 
with  some  of  the  bills  on  the  order 
paper.  However,  I  would  like  to  proceed 
with  the  debate  on  the  motion  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  and  I 
think  perhaps  we  rnight  occupy  the  first 
hour  on  bills  and  go  on  to  the  hon. 
member's  address  about  4.00  or  4.15 
o'clock,  if  that  will  be  satisfactory. 

Hon.   Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.07  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  This  being  the 
fifth  anniversary  of  the  Ascension  of 
Her  Majesty,  Queen  Elizabeth  11,  I 
would  ask  hon.  members  to  join  in  a 
special  prayer  for  the  occasion. 

Almighty  God,  who  rulest  over  all 
the  kingdoms  of  the  world,  and  dost 
order  them  according  to  Thy  good 
pleasure:  We  yield  Thee  unfeigned 
thanks,  for  that  Thou  wast  pleased,  as 
on  this  day,  to  set  Thy  servant  our 
Sovereign  Lady,  Queen  Elizabeth, 
upon  the  throne  of  this  realm.  Let  Thy 
wisdom  be  her  guide,  and  let  Thine  arm 
strengthen  her;  let  truth  and  justice, 
holiness  and  righteousness,  peace  and 
charity,  abound  in  her  days;  direct  all 
her  counsels  and  endeavours  to  Thy 
glory,  and  the  welfare  of  her  subjects; 
give  us  grace  to  obey  her  cheerfully 
for  conscience's  sake,  and  let  her  always 
possess  the  hearts  of  her  people;  let 
her  reign  be  long  and  prosperous,  and 
crown  her  with  everlasting  life  in  the 
world  to  come;  through  Jesus  Christ 
our  Lord,  Amen. 

Presenting  petitions. 

The  following  petition  was  presented 
and  laid  on  the  table: 

By  Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve,  the  petition 
of  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Hawkesbury. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 


Wednesday,  February  6,  1957 

Motions. 
Introduction   of  bills. 


JAMES  RUSSELL 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting 
James  Russell." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
hon.  members  that  in  the  upper  rotunda 
outside  the  main  entrance  of  this 
chamber  you  will  find  the  mace  of  the 
Council  of  the  Northwest  Territories. 
This  is  a  very  beautiful  work  of  art 
and  I  would  suggest  that  you  see  it 
before  you  leave. 

I  would  also  like  to  welcome  to  the 
House  today,  the  pupils  from  Hillcrest 
School  in  Barrie,  Hodgson  Public 
School  in  Toronto,  and  Brookhaven 
Public  School  of  Toronto. 

We  also  have  in  the  House  a  very 
distinguished  visitor  in  the  person  of 
Brigadier  F.  C.  G.  Page,  D.S.O., 
O.B.E.,  senior  United  Kingdom  officer 
in  Canada,  and  welcome  him  to  this 
chamber. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

Report  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
for  the  fiscal  year  ended  March  31, 
1956. 
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MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  draw 
the  attention  of  the  House  to  some 
inaccuracies  that  developed  in  respect  to 
the  subject  of  education  when  I  was 
speaking  yesterday.  In  some  manner, 
the  brief  from  which  I  was  reading  was 
folded  so  that  only  two  columns  of 
figures  were  visible,  and  I  used  the 
larger  of  those  two  as  indicating  the 
full  cost  of  education  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  That,  of  course,  was  not 
accurate.  I  would  like  it  corrected  in 
Hansard  if  that  is  the  wish  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House. 

The  total  cost,  for  instance,  in  1949, 
was  not  $61  million  as  stated,  but  rather 
$100  million,  out  of  which  the  province 
contributed  $38  million,  and  the  muni- 
cipalities $61  million.  On  down  to  1956, 
the  total  cost  was  $231  million,  and  the 
province  contributed  $84  million,  the 
municipalities  $147  million. 

It  is  my  wish,  if  it  is  concurred  in  by 
the  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature, 
that  these  figures  be  included  properly 
in  Hansard,  rather  than  the  inaccurate 
position  which  it  now  occupies. 


members'  to  consider  matters  relating 
purely  to  Metropolitan  Toronto.  There 
are  several  bills,  I  understand,  coming 
in  concerning  this  municipality.  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  members  that  I  am  most 
anxious  that  we  should  get  all  the  views 
possible  in  connection  with  this  great 
problem. 

I  do  not  think  it  is  practicable  at  all 
to  have  a  large  committee;  in  looking 
over  the  names  of  the  hon.  members  I 
propose,  I  do  not  think  it  is  possible  to 
attain  a  balance  in  this  city.  I  am  not 
speaking  about  a  political  balance.  There 
were  in  the  personnel  I  propose,  very 
great  differences  of  opinion  at  the  time 
Bill  No.  80  was  introduced. 

In  regard  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)  my  recol- 
lection is  that,  as  a  member  of  council 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  at  that  time,  he 
was  not  greatly  enthusiastic ;  I  think  the 
enthusiasm  was  to  the  inverse  ratio  of 
19  to  1  against  Bill  No.  80  at  the  time 
it  was  introduced. 

I  think  in  the  suburbs  it  was  received 
with  a  good  deal  more  warmth  than  it 
was  here  in  the  city  of  Toronto.  What  I 
have  endeavoured  to  do  in  that  commit- 


Levies  at  the 

Contribution  by 

Local  Level 

Province 

Total  Cost 

Year 

(a)                 Amount 

Year    (b) 

Amount 

1949 

$  61,431,968 

1950 

$38,708,000 

$100,139,968 

1950 

68,555,407 

1951 

43,695,000 

112,250,407 

1951 

86,386,382 

1952 

48,863,000 

135,249,382 

1952 

101,454,602 

1953 

55,438,000 

156,922,602 

1953 

112.861,723 

1954 

59,044,000 

171,905,723 

1954 

126,509,389 

1955 

68,104,000 

194,613,389 

1955 

141,878,705 

1956 

70,775,000 

212,653,705 

1956 

147,128,705 

1957 

84,025,000  Est. 

231,153,705  Est. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  quite  agree  with 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that 
the  record  should  be  correct,  but  I  would 
say  with  this  clarification  on  my  part, 
that  I  accept  it  only  as  the  correction  of 
an  inaccuracy  contained  in  an  inaccuracy. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say  that  possibly 
tomorrow,  or  shortly,  I  am  contemplat- 
ing, and  in  a  general  way  this  might  be 
accepted  as  a  notice  of  motion,  to  set 
up  a  general  committee  of  the  House 
composed  of  the  Toronto  and  York  hon. 


tee  is  combine  the  balance,  and  I  am  not 
talking  about  political  balance  because 
it  is  a  matter  which  cuts  across  the 
party  lines.  I  have  been  trying  to  get 
the  balance  between  these  communities 
and  a  group  experienced  in  the  problems 
to  be  met,  by  way  of  municipal  service, 
and  likewise  representative  of  the 
various  interests  in  this  community 
without  making  the  committee  too  large. 

This  is  an  experiment,  and  if  it 
appears  tomorrow  or  whenever  this 
motion   is   introduced   that  it   is  not  a 
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practical  idea,  then  I  would  consider  its 
withdrawal.  However,  it  seems  to  me 
that  perhaps — I  am  only  one  who  seeks 
to  find  the  right  matter  in  the  govern- 
ment of  this  area — it  might  be  possible 
to  have  a  committee  of  the  House  con- 
sisting of  all  hon.  members  in  the  To- 
ronto and  the  Yorks,  some  17  or  18,  or 
something  of  that  sort  to  consider  the 
Toronto  and  York  bills,  and  also  any- 
other  matters  under  consideration  that 
would  come  up  in  connection  with  this 
area. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  a  very  great 
deal  to  be  gained  by  having  the  other 
committee  which  I  proposed  the  other 
day  sitting  sooner  than  the  end  of  this 
session  for  this  reason.  The  councils  of 
these  municipalities  are  now  all  elected 
for  two  years,  and  it  seems  to  me  that 
as  long  as  there  can  be  a  report — ^there 
was  a  mention  of  a  report  being  available 
this  fall — at  the  moment,  I  would  think 
a  great  deal  of  doubt  exists  as  to  whether 
it  would  be  necessary  to  put  in  effect  the 
new  system  of  municipal  government 
until  the  expiration  of  the  present  two- 
year  term. 

However,  that  is  a  matter  for  the  com- 
mittee to  decide,  although  ultimately  it  is 
a  matter  for  the  government  to  decide. 
I  am  most  anxious  that  there  should  be 
the  fullest  of  expression  of  points  of  view 
on  this  matter,  so  that  we  can  come  up 
with  the  right  answer. 

I  put  that  thought  forward  and  I  do 
it  so  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  will 
have  an  opportunity  of  expressing  their 
views  in  connection  with  the  desirability 
of  such  a  motion  if  it  is  proposed. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
yesterday  I  proposed  to  the  House  that 
the  order  of  business  would  be  to  spend 
about  an  hour  in  connection  with  the 
order  paper,  and  follow  that  up  with  the 
debate  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
I  have  just  discussed  that  with  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald),  and  I  find  it  would  not  in- 
convenience the  hon.  member  to  have 
that  order  altered,  and  have  the  debate 


on  the  speech  from  the  Throne  first,  and 
go  on  with  the  order  paper  perhaps  at 
5.00  o'clock. 


ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say  that 
I  have  been  wondering,  for  the  last 
hour  or  so,  what  exactly  is  developing 
when  the  afternoon  papers  come  out 
with  screaming  headlines  "Nab  Mac- 
Donald"  and  then  about  an  hour  before 
the  House  was  to  open,  I  discovered 
about  75  to  100  spies,  good  Conserva- 
tive spies,  in  my  office. 

Naturally  in  politics  when  that  many 
spies  emerge  at  once,  your  suspicions 
are  aroused,  but  I  just  want  to  calm 
any  fears  that  may  be  roused  by  saying 
that  these  were  good  apple  Spies  from 
down  in  Elgin  County.  I  would  like 
to  thank  the  hon.  member  for  Elgin 
(Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas)  and  I  can  assure 
him  I  have  sampled  one  in  spite  of  its 
monstrous  size  and  found  it  good,  and 
others  are  now  proceeding  to  do  the 
same. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  at  the  outset, 
extend  my  congratulations  to  the  mover 
and  the  seconder  of  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  this  year.  It  is  an  honour  to 
be  given  the  privilege  to  move  and  to 
second  the  speech  from  the  Throne, 
and  I  think  it  can  be  said  that  the  hon. 
members  this  year  acquitted  themselves 
well.  I  am  not  going  to  add  anything 
further  with  regard  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope), 
because  he  is  an  old  hand  here,  but  I 
would  just  like  to  add  with  reference 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  a  personal  word  of 
welcome  to  this  House. 

I  might  as  well  be  frank  about  it 
and  say  that  a  few  of  us  did  our  level 
best  to  keep  him  from  getting  here,  and 
come  next  election  we  shall  be  doing 
our  level  best  to  see  that  he  does  not 
get  back,  but  for  this  occasion  we  have 
to  concede  that  the  combination  of  the 
hon.  member  and  the  well-oiled  politi- 
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cal  machine  back  of  him  brought  about 
his  presence.  I  hope  his  stay  here  will 
be  a  meaningful  and  a  satisfying  one. 

I  think,  as  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature,  ours  is  the  challenge  to 
give  leadership  to  the  people  of  this 
province  while  at  the  same  time  we  are 
acting  as  their  servants,  and  as  I  have 
indicated  once  before  in  this  House — 
I  think  in  my  maiden  speech — ^that  as 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  that  is  the 
noblest  calling  a  man  or  woman  can 
have  in  a  free  society  today. 

I  want,  in  the  earlier  part  of  my 
remarks,  to  deal  with  an  assortment  of 
points  which  have  been  raised  by 
various  hon.  members  so  far  in  the 
debate,  but  first  let  me  make  a  general 
observation.  If  Rip  Van  Winkle  had 
been  a  citizen  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario and  had  by  chance  found  himself 
here  in  this  House  awakening  after  his 
long  sleep,  last  Thursday,  I  am  certain 
of  this — he  would  have  been  sure  that 
we  were  on  the  eve  of  a  federal  elec- 
tion. When  the  mover  and  the  sec- 
onder of  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
had  finished,  they  had  obviously  opened 
up  with  all  barrels,  and  all  barrels  were 
directed  for  the  most  part  in  the  direc- 
tion of  Ottawa. 

The  battle  is  on.  In  fact,  the  point 
I  want  to  emphasize,  Mr.  Speaker,  for 
just  a  moment,  is  that  the  sham  battle 
is  on,  because  obviously  these  hon. 
members  were  relieving  themselves  of 
expletives  that  I  suspect  some  of  the 
high-priced  boys  down  on  Bay  Street 
had  a  hand  in  cooking  up.  Those  fel- 
lows built  up  such  a  head  of  steam  that 
somebody  had  to  give  them  relief 
somehow.  The  result  was  that  charges 
were  hurled  here  which  I  am  certain 
the  hon.  members  themselves  do  not 
really  believe,  and,  like  the  platforms 
that  they  often  fight  at  election  time, 
they  will  be  forgotten  once  the  election 
is  over.  The  sham  battle  is  on,  and 
tweedledum  and  tweedledee  are  back 
in  the  field. 

I  would  just  say  to  the  hon.  members 
who  are  the  mover  and  the  seconder 
of  the  speech  from  the  Throne  this 
year    that    in    case    for    one    fleeting 


moment  they  should  persuade  themselves 
that  all  these  harsh  words  are  something 
they  should  believe  in,  that  it  might  be 
well  to  recall  what  I  think  was  a  rather 
memorable  television  cast  that  we  had 
in  this  country  recently.  It  was  the 
occasion,  I  believe,  of  the  Sunday  eve- 
ning following  the  recent  Conservative 
Convention  in  Ottawa,  when  they 
chose  a  new  national  leader.  A  couple 
of  gentlemen,  one  a  long-standing 
champion  of  the  Liberal  Party,  Max 
Freedman  and  Gratton  O'Leary,  an 
equally  long-standing  champion  of  the 
Conservative  Party,  had  been  brought 
together  by  that  inveterate  matchmaker 
Marcus  Long,  to  discuss  what  had  hap- 
pened in  the  convention. 

It  was  a  very  memorable  television 
cast  because  it  became  very  obvious 
that  Gratton  O'Leary,  that  grand  old 
man  of  the  Tory  party,  could  not  com- 
pletely cover  up  the  fact  that  the  con- 
vention had  been  a  rather  disillusioning 
affair  to  him,  that  somehow  or  other 
the  rififraflf  had  climbed  into  the  seats 
of  the  aristocrats  and  that  he  was  rather 
disturbed  and  not  too  happy  about  the 
future.  But,  at  the  end,  Marcus  Long 
threw  what  in  effect  was  the  haymaker ; 
strangely  enough  the  haymaker  became 
a  boomerang  because  the  question  that 
Marcus  Long  asked  was :  "Well,  Mr. 
O'Leary,  what  in  your  opinion  is  the 
difference  between  the  Liberal  and  the 
Conservative  Parties?"  Mr.  O'Leary 
chewed  on  that  for  a  moment  and  he 
said,  "Well,  it  is  mainly  a  difference  of 
mood  and  bias." 

I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  pretty 
accurately  sums  it  up.  That  is  the  dif- 
ference between  the  Liberals  and  the 
Conservatives,  and  now  we  are  having 
another  display  of  it  in  this  sham  battle 
which  is  about  to  be  thrust  upon  the 
nation  on  the  eve  of  an  election  —  a 
battle  between  two  parties,  which,  as 
one  of  their  long-standing  exponents 
has  indicated,  have  no  other  difference 
than  a  difference  in  mood  and  bias. 

MR.  NIXON:  Quite  a  difference 
in  position,  too. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  agree. 
Tweedledee  and   tweedledum,  and  the 
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onlv  difference  is  tweedledum  is  out 
and  he  wants  to  get  in  and  vice  versa. 
That  is  rather  an  important  point,  I 
agree. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  are 
the  party  that  are  progressing. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  do  not  know 
in  which  direction  you  are  progressing 
at  Ottawa,  and  Gratton  O'Leary  is  not 
certain  either. 

Before  I  get  to  other  points,  I  want 
to  deal  with  another  issue  which 
apparently  has  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  somewhat  preoccupied.  He 
dwelt  at  considerable  length  on  the 
ramblings  around  the  world  of  two  or 
three  federal  cabinet  Ministers,  and 
raised  the  question  as  to  whether  or  not 
the  people  of  Canada  were  getting  full 
dollar  value  for  the  expense  accounts 
which  were  coming  in  from  these  hon. 
gentlemen.  The  thing  that  rather 
puzzled  me  was  why  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  wandered  so  far  afield, 
because  I  would  invite  him  to  take  a 
look,  in  his  term,  at  the  life  and  travels 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr,  Nickle). 

I  do  not  want  to  give  this  in  my  own 
terms  because  I  did  not  travel  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, but  I  have  been  highly  amused, 
and  I  must  say  quite  informed  by  the 
regular  "London  Letter"  that  was  pub- 
lished in  Macleans  magazine  last  sum- 
mer, written  as  all  hon.  members  of  the 
House  know,  by  a  "good" — if  that  is 
possible  —  Tory,  Beverley  Baxter.  The 
letter  is  entitled,  "Mr.  Nickle's  Strange 
Day  of  Glory"  and  it  opens  thus : 

Browning  wrote  a  charming  poem 
called  Pippa  Passes  which  dealt  with 
a  young  woman's  adventures  of  a 
single  day.  In  emulation  thereof  I 
intend  in  this  "London  Letter"  to  give 
you  a  prose  poem  entitled  "Nickle 
Passes." 

Then  he  goes  on  to  explain  that  he 
was  forewarned  by  Colonel  Johnston, 
who  is  the  Queen's  Printer  in  Toronto, 


to   expect  him,   the   "our  William",  to 
arrive  in  London,  and  then  added  : 

Quite  rightly,  "Bap"  believes,  like 
Shakespeare,  that  there  should  be  a 
fanfare  of  trumpets  when  a  man  of 
importance  sets  foot  on  the  stage. 

This  is  written  with  a  degree  of 
suspense  that  is  really  something  to 
behold.  Baxter  goes  on  to  say  that,  in 
the  conversation  that  he  had  with  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, the  question  was  asked  of  him, 
"What  is  going  to  happen  in  Parliament 
today?"  The  answer  was  that  the  Chan- 
cellor of  the  Exchequer  was  expected 
to  announce  the  acceptance  of  the  terms 
for ,  the  sell-out  of  the  British  owned 
Trinidad  Oil  Company  to  the  Texas  Oil 
Company.  "That  is  bad,"  said  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development, 
and  then  with  admirable  clarity,  he  gave 
a  description  of  how  the  American  dollar 
was  forcing  its  way  into  Canada  and 
other  territories  within  the  Common- 
wealth. "It  was  good  to  hear  him,"  said 
Beverley  Baxter,  with  just  a  note  of 
derision  that  runs  through  the  whole 
article. 

I  draw  attention  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Ontario  (Mr.  Dymond) — that  last 
year  when  I  made  comments  such  as 
this,  with  regard  to  American  capital 
coming  into  Canada,  I  was  chastised. 
It  was  not  part  of  the  Tory  "line"  at  that 
time. 

Then  later  he  goes  on  to  say : 

As  we  drove  to  the  House  of  Com- 
mons we  discussed  the  Trinidad  deal, 
and  in  a  few  pregnant  words  he  an- 
nounced the  greed  of  American  policy 
towards  the  British  Family  of  Nations. 
I  asked  permission  to  quote  him 
without  mentioning  his  name,  and  he 
agreed — 

We  can  see  the  suspense  building  here. 
Mr.  Baxter  continues  his  account  with 
events  in  the  House  of  Commons : 

At  this  point  I  intervene  to  ask  Mr. 
Speaker  if  I  could  put  a  question  based 
on  a  statement  made  to  me  by  a  Min- 
ister of  the  Ontario  government  who 
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is  in  London  at  this  very  hour.  Mr. 
Speaker  agreed,  and  then  I  said :  ''Do 
you  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this 
is  a  moment  when  we  might  Hsten  to 
not  merely  a  Canadian,  but  to  the 
voice  of  Canada?  A  Minister  of  the 
Ontario  government  has  authorized 
me  to  say  that  in  his  opinion  the  pohcy 
of  the  big  oil  interests  in  the  United 
States  is  to  achieve  the  monopolistic 
control  of  the  natural  oil  in  the 
English-speaking  world  which  can 
create  a  stranglehold  on  the  industrial 
development  of  the  Commonwealth. 

"And  so  the  row  broke  out,"  says 
Beverley  Baxter.  Then  after  the  row  had 
subsided  in  the  House  and  was  raised 
afterwards.  Lord  Beaverbrook  enters  the 
stage  at  this  point — you  can  see  that  "our 
William"  was  really  in  big  company,  and 
Lord  Beaverbrook  asked :  "Have  I  your 
permission  to  say  that  you  were  the 
Canadian  Minister  who  was  quoted  in 
the  Commons?"  "I  have  no  objection," 
says  "our  William."  So  the  mystery  was 
unveiled  in  the  Daily  Express  the  next 
morning,  and  the  heading  was :  One 
Voice  Attacks  an  Empire  Sellout. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  very  obvious  that 
Beverley  Baxter,  who  normally  writes  as 
a  good  Conservative,  has  recognized  in 
the  visit  on  this  occasion  almost  a  carica- 
ture of  19th  century  Toryism,  and  even 
he  was  a  little  bit  shattered  by  the  im- 
pact of  "our  William"  on  "Old  London 
Town."  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  that 
if  he  wants  to  look  into  travels  of  Min- 
isters of  the  Crown  and  examine  the 
value  received  per  dollar  of  expense 
accounts,  he  needn't  travel  as  far  as 
Ottawa.  He  can  start  looking  right  here 
at  home. 

To  get  down  to  what  may  be  described 
as  more  substantive  points,  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  on  —  the  quietness,  Mr. 
Speaker,  almost  surprises  me — the  mat- 
ter of  hospitalization.  I  think  that  there 
is  a  considerable  misapprehension  across 
the  province  of  Ontario  at  the  present 
time  with  regard  to  exactly  what  is  en- 
compassed   in    the    hospitalization    plan 


which  is  now  being  presented.  Because 
of  the  fact  that  there  has  been  rather  a 
loose  use  of  such  terminology  as  "health 
insurance"  and  "hospital  insurance" 
throughout  the  last  two  or  three  years, 
I  think  there  are  some  people  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  who  are  wondering 
exactly  what  is  contained  in  the  plans 
which  are  being  presented  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  co-operation  with  the  govern- 
ment in  Ottawa. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  hon.  members 
should  emphasize  and  recognize  that  at 
the  present  time  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince are  being  offered  at  best  one-half 
a  loaf;  they  are  not  going  to  get  the 
whole  loaf,  so  to  speak,  of  health  insur- 
ance— that  would  cover  the  medical  bills 
as  well  as  hospital  bills — because  medical 
bills  are  just  as  great  a  burden  as  hos- 
pital bills  and  the  need  for  sharing  those 
burdens  on  an  insurance  basis  is  just  as 
great  as  it  is  for  sharing  hospital  costs. 

As  has  been  mentioned  many  times, 
the  first  occasion  when  this  promise  of 
health  insurance  was  made  to  the  Cana- 
dian people  by  a  major  party  was  back  in 
1919,  the  Liberals. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  to  keep 
the  historical  record  straight,  it  would  be 
well  for  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
to  recall  this  fact,  that  the  first  party 
to  introduce  in  political  platforms  in 
Canada  the  issue  of  health  insurance 
wasn't  the  Liberal  party  in  1919;  the 
first  parties  to  do  that  were  the  labour 
and  socialist  parties  in  the  first  decade  of 
the  century,  parties  which,  interestingly 
enough,  elected  an  appreciable  number 
of  people  particularly  in  many  of  our 
provincial  legislatures. 

As  one  looks  at  what  has  happened 
down  through  the  two  generations  since 
then,  it  is  significant  that  in  most  of  the 
countries  of  the  free  world  the  realization 
of  the  full  health  insurance  scheme  has 
been  remarkably  coincident  with  the  rise 
and  the  election  to  power  of  the  social 
democratic  parties.  Again  it  is  no  acci- 
dent that  here  in  Canada  where  a  party 
of  the  same  political  beliefs,  the  CCF,  did 
not  come  into  the  picture  until  later  in 
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the  day,  we  are  one  of  the  last  countries 
in  the  world  to  get  around  to  giving  con- 
sideration to  this  kind  of  social  legisla- 
tion. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  what  is  happening 
today  is  that  the  federal  Liberals  and 
the  provincial  Tories  are  joining  forces 
to  provide  the  people  of  Ontario  —  I 
talk  about  Ontario  alone  for  the  moment 
—  with  what  the  provincial  government 
alone  provided  the  people  of  Saskatche- 
wan 11  long  years  ago,  and  did  it  with 
their  own  resources,  did  it  18  months 
after  they  were  elected.  So  once  again 
the  relationship  between  the  people  get- 
ting this  social  legislation  and  the 
existence,  the  growth  and  the  election 
of  social  democratic  parties  is  a  very 
close  one. 

But  if  you  are  going  to  cut  the  loaf 
in  two  in  giving  the  people  their  needs, 
I  think  there  is  a  grave  danger  of  having 
some  rough  edges  to  deal  with. 
Approaching  this  legislation  by  halves 
is  giving  rise  to  the  problem  which  I 
touched  upon  briefly  the  other  day  when 
we  were  discussing  the  Ontario  pro- 
posals for  health  insurance,  this  problem 
of  diagnostic  services,  for  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Ontario  saw  fit  to 
chastise  me  the  following  day. 

Diagnostic  services  present  a  problem 
for  this  reason.  They  are  not  only  part 
of  a  hospital  plan ;  some  of  these  diag- 
nostic services  are  given  outside  the 
hospitals  and  therefore  lap  over  into 
what  might  be  called  medical  services 
in  the  doctor's  oflice.  What  are  you 
going  to  do?  How  exactly  do  you  split 
coverage  for  these  services? 

I  make  no  apologies  in  repeating, 
particularly  for  the  benefit  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Ontario,  that  this  govern- 
ment gave  earnest  consideration  in  its 
early  studies  to  diagnostic  services  being 
given  full  coverage.  Then,  belatedly  it 
emerged  in  discussions  in  the  health 
committee,  that  this  meant  the  plan  was 
getting  over,  at  least  in  part,  into  the 
field  of  the  doctors.  Undoubtedly  there 
has  been  a  very  great  deal  of  pressure 
that  this  field  should  be  kept  out  of  the 
government  plan  as  long  as  possible. 


So  now  we  have  a  proposal  in  the 
Ontario  plan  that  (Hagnostic  services 
will  be  covered  within  the  hospital  and 
at  some  later  stage  consideration  may 
be  given  —  perhaps  coincidentally,  but 
likely  at  some  later  date  —  consideration 
will  be  given  to  the  full  coverage  of 
diagnostic  services. 

I  make  no  apology,  once  again,  in 
stating  —  in  fact,  if  you  want  to  get 
a  publication  in  the  United  States  called 
Medical  Economics,  you  will  find  that 
one  of  the  highest  paid  groups  of 
specialists  in  the  medical  profession  are 
your  radiologists.  If  your  radiologists 
are  getting  the  highest  salaries  of  any 
group,  the  opposite  side  of  the  coin,  as 
1  suggested  the  other  day,  is  that  this 
is  a  major  financial  burden  for  the 
patients.  It  is  only  part  of  the  overall 
problem,  I  agree,  but  it  is  a  burden  in 
itself,  a  burden  upon  the  person  who  has 
to  pay  the  costs,  and  therefore  it  should 
be  shared. 

This  is  a  pro'blem,  I  suggest,  that  we 
would  not  be  facing  if  we  were 
approaching  the  complete  fulfilment  of 
health  insurance  instead  of  going  at  it 
in  halves.  I  do  not  propose  spending  a 
great  deal  of  time  with  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Ontario  whern 
he  said  that  I  was  being  a  little  unfair 
to  criticize  the  doctors  regarding  the 
pressure  I  alleged  they  had  been  putting 
on  the  government,  because  the  doctors 
are  not  here  in  the  House  to  reply  for 
themselves.  It  is  so  fantastic  and 
fallacious  that  I  can  only  credit  it  to 
his  being  a  relative  newcomer  to  this 
House. 

The  proposition  that  hon.  members 
in  this  House  cannot  criticize  any 
group  because  if  we  do  we  are  being 
unfair  since  they  do  not  have  a  repre- 
sentative in  the  House  to  answer  back, 
is  the  kind  of  proposition  I  trust  he  at 
least  privately  has  put  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Port  Arthur  before  he  berated 
all  the  federal  cabinet  Ministers.  I  trust 
it  is  the  kind  of  proposition  he  will 
put  to  all  of  these  Conservative  mem- 
bers who  before  the  session  is  over — 
the  hon.  member  for  Dovercourt  (Mr. 
Kerr)   for  example — will  be  getting  up 
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and  berating  trade  unionists  when  they 
are  not  here  to  reply. 

The  whole  working  of  our  duly 
elected  Legislature  would  be  frustrated 
and  become  meaningless  if  every  group 
which  might  l)e  criticized  must  have 
spokesmen  here  and  in  a  position  to 
reply  immediately.  I  must  say  to  the 
House  that  it  was  so  fallacious  an 
argument  that  I  was  a  little  ashamed 
that  it  came  from  a  graduate  of 
Queen's. 

The  significant  thing  about  this 
interjection — and  on  this  I  want  to  lay 
more  emphasis — of  the  hon.  member  for 
Ontario,  is  that  it  reveals  how  close 
to  the  surface  is  the  opposition  within 
the  Conservative  Part}'  to  this  hospital 
[proposal  and  any  broadening  of  it  to 
full  health  or  hospital  insurance  in 
Canada.  Just  to  show  you  how  close 
to  the  surface  is  the  basic  antipathy 
of  the  Conservative  government  regard- 
ing this  sort  of  legislation,  let  me  quote 
a  couple  of  paragraphs  from  the  hon. 
member  for  York  West,  spoken  while 
he  was  seconding  the  reply  to  the 
speech  from  the  Throne.    He  said : 

It  is  elementary  that  in  connection 
wnth  whatever  plan  is  finally  adopted, 
we  must  avoid  the  creation  of  a  cum- 
bersome and  costly  bureaucracy.  And 
we  must  count  the  costs. 

A  costly  bureaucracy  is  the  kind  of 
thing,  of  course,  which  anyone  who  has 
anv  kind  of  common  sense  is  going  to 
avoid ;  but  "bureaucracy"  is  a  smear 
word  that  is  and  has  been  used  by  the 
Tory  party,  indeed  has  been  used  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  occasions  in  the 
past  in  this  House,  to  berate  and  smear 
the  kind  of  proposal  which  is  now  com- 
ing in.  Hon.  members  on  the  government 
benches  are  still  repeating  these  kind 
of  smears.    But  let  me  continue : 

For  example,  after  World  War  II, 
Great  Britain  rushed  into  a  pro- 
gramme of  wholesale  socialization, 
some  of  it  socialization  for  the  sake 
of  socializing,  rather  than  for  some 
more  cogent  reason.  One  of  the  ex- 
periments was  a  gigantic  scheme  of 


state    medicine    and    hospitalization, 

which    programme   has    of    necessity  ; 

become   subject   to  substantial  modi-  i 

fication,  | 

For  the  hon.   member's  information, 
I  would  be  interested  in  knowing  what 

substantial     modifications     have     been  ] 

made  to  this  plan  in  Britain.  \ 

i 

HON.  MR.   FROST:  They  do  not  \ 

give  you   wigs,   false  teeth  and  things  i 

Hke  that.  I 

MR.  MacDONALD :  This  is  another  ' 

of  the  smears  which  has  been  used  for  ' 

years,    this    bogey    of    wigs    and    false  \ 
teeth.     I    would    like    to    see   the   hon. 

member  going  around  with  an  extra  pair  | 

of  false  teeth  or  a  wig.    What  good  is  \ 

it  going  to  do  him?    This  is  the  kind  I 

of  proposition  which  was  used  to  try  to  \ 

block    health    insurance    for    years.     It  i 

is  the  coal  in  the  bathtub  kind  of  propo-  ] 

sition.    For  years  we  were  told,  "You  i 

cannot  provide  good  homes  for  working  I 

people,  these  lower  classes,  because  if  ; 

you  give  them  better  homes,  they'll  put  ] 

coal  in  the  bathtub."   That  was  the  kind  i 
of  argument  advanced  for  years,  about 

low    rental   housing,    for   example.     To  i 

continue   with   the   speech   of   the   hon.  \ 

member :  ] 

There    have    been    very    many    re-  i 
ports  that  the  doctors  are  not  happy 

wnth    the    plan,    and    some    of    the  ■ 

patients  are   objecting  to  line-ups  at  ; 

the    doctors'    offices,   and   then   there  | 

is  the  cost  item.  I 

I    can   assure   the   hon.    member    for  j 

York  West  that  in  every  country  where  '. 

they  have  moved  to  put  in  this  kind  of  \ 

plan,  the  doctors  have  opposed  it.  I  have  ; 

listened  to  doctors  —  indeed  I  have  a  \ 
brother-in-law     who     is     a     doctor  — 
berating   trade   unions   as   being   closed 

shops    and    adopting    a    "dog    in    the  \ 

manger"  attitude  with  regard  to  some  j 

issue.  Yet  on  something  as  vital  as  \ 
meeting  the  health  needs  of  all  the 
people,  there  is  a  long  record  to  prove 
that  the  medical  profession  has  per- 
sisted in  a  "dog  in  the  manger"  attitude 
of  bucking  this  kind  of  social  legislation 
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right  down  to  the  last  ditch.  They  are 
doing  so  at  the  present  time  right  in 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

With  regard  to  the  matter  of  costs, 
may  I  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  York 
West,  in  his  reference  to  the  British 
scheme:  there  are  some  up-to-date 
figures  on  this,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  he  is  aware  of  them.  We  dis- 
cussed this  only  last  spring  in  the  health 
committee.  Dr.  Malcolm  Taylor,  whom 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  admitted  is 
an  expert  in  this,  gave  these  up-to-date 
figures  to  the  committee.  That  is,  that 
in  Great  Britain,  where  you  had  all  this 
picayune  argument  —  if  I  may  borrow 
the  favourite  phrase  of  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  —  against  the  health 
services,  the  Conservative  government 
under  Sir  Anthony  Eden  set  up  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  the  operation  and 
tost    and    the    efficiency    of    the    plan. 

About  one  year  ago  a  report  came 
down,  and  what  did  that  report  reveal? 
It  revealed  this — and  I  think  it  is  time 
that  hon.  members  in  this  House  recog- 
nize this  as  a  basic  fact  and  cease  this 
kind  of  argument  against  full  health 
insurance  —  it  revealed  that  in  Great 
Britain  the  percentage  of  the  gross 
national  wealth  of  the  nation  which  is 
now  being  devoted  to  their  health 
insurance  plan,  in  1955  was  less  than  the 
percentage  that  was  being  devoted  to 
all  the  expenditures  on  health  prior  to 
the  establishment  of  the  plan  in  1947  and 
1948. 

I  am  not  saying  that  the  plan  is  cost- 
ing less  now.  Of  course  it  had  increased, 
but  though  the  cost  of  the  plan  had 
increased  it  represented  a  smaller  per- 
centage of  the  gross  national  wealth  in 
Great  Britain  in  1955  than  the  expendi- 
tures of  the  people  in  1947.  Yet  they 
had  full  coverage. 

The  percentage  of  the  gross  national 
product  had  dropped  from  3.75  per  cent, 
to  3.25  per  cent,  in  the  8-year  period, 
and  significantly  enough,  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  us  recognize  that  here  in  Canada 
where  Liberal  and  Tory  governments 
have  stalled  on  the  issue  over  this  plan, 
so  that  our  people  have  inadequate 
coverage,  we  are  spending  over  4  per 


cent,  of  our  gross  national  product  on 
health  and  in  the  United  States  they 
are  spending  over  5  per  cent.  You  can 
not  only  provide  health  services  more 
efficiently  and  give  everybody  complete 
coverage,  but  you  can  do  it  with  an 
expenditure,  a  smaller  expenditure,  of 
the  gross  national  product  of  the  nation. 
These  are  facts,  facts  unearthed  by  a 
Conservative  government  that  conceiv- 
ably hoped  for  contrary  evidence,  but 
this  is  what  came  out. 

HON.  M.  PHILLIPS  (Minister  of 
Health)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  a 
question?  Why  did  Saskatchewan  not 
put  in  full  health  insurance? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  cost  too 
much  money. 

HON.  MR.  PPIILLIPS :  I  give  them 
a  lot  of  credit  for  what  they  have  done. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  will  tell  you  why :  in  the  first  place 
it  is  a  province  with  a  relatively  narrow 
economic  base,  it  is  almost  exclusively 
a  province  based  on  agriculture,  and 
when  this  plan  was  put  into  efifect  back 
in  the  1940's  they  started  it  with  hos- 
pital insurance  and  they  did  it  within 
18  months  and  did  it  alone. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  I  am  not 
talking  al)OUt  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  getting 
around  to  the  hon.  member.  They  pro- 
ceeded immediately  to  divide  the  prov- 
ince into  14  health  regions  and  with  the 
first  health  region  in  Swift  Current  on 
January  1,  1946,  they  gave  not  hospital 
insurance,  but  complete  medical  coverage 
which  was  organized  as  a  municipal 
service,  with  the  people  raising  the  — 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS  :  That  is  one 
area  only  and  that  is  as  far  as  they 
went. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  They  divided 
the  province  into  14  health  units. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  That  does 
not  mean  a  thing.  We  have  the  province 
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of  Ontario  divided  into  health  units,  too. 
That  is  on  a  piibhc  health  basis  as  there 
is  in  Swift  Current,  which  contains 
about  50,000  people ;  they  put  in  a  com- 
l)lete  health  coverage  but  they  did  not 
go  on  with  it  in  1948  because  they  found 
it  was  going  to  cost  the  people  beyond 
any  proportion  that  they  could  pay. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
does  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
know  that  the  matter  was  put  to  a  vote 
in  one  of  the  districts  last  year  and  they 
voted  overwhelmingly  against  it? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  raised  that  point  last  year,  and 
T  explained  to  him  why  it  was  voted 
down,  because  the  plan  had  to  be  carried 
financially  at  a  local  level,  and  farmers 
had  not  received  wheat  payments  as  the 
wheat  market  had  been  a  poor  one  for 
years.  Naturally,  at  the  local  municipal 
level  they  were  fully  as  conscious  of  that 
kind  of  an  added  burden  as  our  muni- 
cipal people  are  here. 

It  is  a  rather  strange  argument, 
indeed,  for  a  government  that  has  done 
nothing  on  this,  and  refuses,  even  now, 
to  do  anything  until  the  federal  govern- 
ment comes  in  and  shares  the  burden, 
to  start  to  berate  a  government  which 
not  only  ]nit  this  into  effect  in  18  months 
so  now  the  people  have  had  it  for  11 
years,  and  they  did  it  as  quickly  as  their 
means  would  permit  to  give  them  full 
health  service.  I  noticed  a  story  in  the 
I)aper  just  the  other  day — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mav  I  sav,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  berate  the  Saskat- 
chewan erovernment.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
])er  for  York  South  knows,  I  have  been 
most  complimentary  about  their  scheme. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  You  copied  it. 
and  emulation  is  the  highest  form  of 
praise. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  I  have  been  most  complimentary 
to  the  Saskatchewan  plan.  I  admit  there 
are  many  ways  it  does  not  apply  to  us. 
You  must  remember  that  Saskatchewan 
has  not  gained  in  ])opulation.  Actually, 


in  the  last  10  years'  census  it  has  lost 
a  little  population.  That,  I  do  not  attri- 
bute to  their  government,  but  I  say 
that  as  a  fact. 

With  regard  to  some  of  the  remarks 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  and 
some  of  the  remarks  I  have  made,  it  is 
not  a  matter  of  avoiding  reforms  that 
are  possible  and  feasible.  The  problem 
is  one  of  avoiding  costly  mistakes.  When 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  refers 
to  this  young  growing  country  and  refers 
us  to  the  experience  that  they  have  had 
in  the  United  Kingdom  in  the  last  20  or 
25  years  in  overburdening  themselves 
with  costs,  it  is  a  poor  advertisement  or  a 
poor  reason  for  us  to  get  ourselves  into 
a  fix  like  that.  That  is  the  situation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  always  like 
these  repeat  arguments,  extraneous 
arguments,  that  are  brought  up,  but  if 
there  is  one  man  who  should  not  bring 
up  the  population  argument  it  is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  because  the  areas  in  the 
province  which  have  lost  most  population 
since  the  turn  of  the  century  are  the 
counties  of  Victoria  and  Grey  where  he 
comes  from  and  where  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver)  comes 
from,  I  assume  their  population  decline 
is  because  of  the  representation  the 
people  have  got. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  May  I  say  you 
are  quite  wrong,  you  ought  to  study 
these  things.  Lindsay  has  grown  30  per 
cent,  in  the  last  28  years  and  they  are 
planning  a  new  community  in  the  upper 
country  to  hold  5,000  people,  and  you 
should  go  up  there  to  see  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  have  been  up 

there. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  Why  not 
go  to  the  county  of  Grey  at  the  same 
time  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  point  I  am  making  is  that  basically 
the  Liberal  and  Conservative  parties  are 
still  opposed  to  national  health  insurance. 
No  one  can  tell  me  that  a  partv  w^hich 
has     been     propounding     the     idea     of 
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national  health  insurance  —  and  I  am 
talking  now  of  the  overall,  medical  as 
well  as  hospital  —  for  37  years  and  has 
been  in  power  for  most  of  those  years 
and  has  done  nothing  about  it — as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  that  party  is  opposed 
to  it  because  their  actions  speak  louder 
than  their  words. 

This  government  is  running  into  the 
same  opposition,  too.  As  I  suggested  the 
other  day,  within  24  hours  of  the 
announcement  of  the  hospital  plan  for 
Ontario,  the  wolves  were  at  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister;  in  fact,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  admitted  that  a  friend  of  his  in 
an  insurance  company  was  opposed  to 
this  kind  of  thing. 

I  suppose  I  should  not  berate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  because  he  is  going  to 
have  to  fight  on  two  flanks,  those  who 
are  in  his  party  and  opposed  to  it,  as 
well  as  all  the  political  considerations. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  move  on  to 
deal  briefly  with  this  question  which 
was  raised  yesterday  by  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  with  regard 
to  old  age  pensions.  I  draw  to  your 
attention  that  in  1950  when  the  old  age 
pension  was  introduced  in  Canada  with- 
out a  means  test  the  gross  national 
product  of  Canada — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  was  1952. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  almost 
dead  certain  you  are  wrong,  but  I  will 
not  argue  the  point.  I  think  the  legisla- 
tion was  passed  in  1950  and  it  came  into 
effect  in  January  1951.  We  will  look 
it  up  and  see  who  is  right. 

MR.  KERR:  Why  do  you  not  look 
it  up  now? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  have  looked 
it  up.  No  comments  from  the  *'pip 
squeaks"  in  the  back  benches.  I  rather 
enjoy  some  interruptions  but  the  kind 
that  come  from  the  hon.  member  for 
Dovercourt  would  be  second  rate  in  a 
high  school  debate. 

MR.  KERR :  You  should  know. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  In  1950  or 
thereabouts  when  old  age  pensions — I 
am  conceding  the  objection;  we  will 
find  out  who  is  wrong  afterwards — in 
1950  when  the  old  age  pension  without 
a  means  test  was  passed,  the  gross  na- 
tional product  of  this  nation — in  other 
words,  the  wealth  of  this  nation — was 
something  over  $16  billion;  today  the 
gross  national  product  of  this  nation  is 
$30  billion.  It  has  been  increased  by 
80  per  cent. 

Now  we  hear  a  great  deal  today  about 
the  Canadian  people  sharing  in  this 
great  and  growing  wealth,  and  I  would 
suggest  to  this  House,  that  if  the  aged 
people  of  this  nation  are  to  share  in  the 
great  and  growing  wealth  of  the  nation, 
and  share  equitably,  then  it  is  a  straight 
case  of  mathematics:  that  if  they  got  a 
$40  pension  in  1950,  today  on  an 
equitable  basis,  if  they  are  going  to  get 
their  share  of  the  national  wealth,  they 
should  be  getting  something  approach- 
ing a  $75  pension  which,  incidentally,  is 
much  less  than  they  are  getting  in  the 
LTnited  States  with  the  security  plan 
that  they  have  in  that  country. 

With  the  federal  election  coming  up, 
there  are  rumours  coming  out  of  Ottawa 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  giving  great 
consideration  as  to  which  one  of  the 
pensions  they  should  raise — which  one 
would  get  them  the  most  votes.  There 
is  a  lot  of  jockeying  behind  the  scenes, 
no  doubt,  in  caucus. 

It  is  possible  that  the  basic  old  age 
pension  of  $40  a  month  is  going  to  be 
raised  but  I  would  suggest,  Mr.  Speak- 
er, through  you  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  that  it  is  almost  dead  certain 
that  no  matter  what  is  done,  the  old  age 
pension  in  Canada  is  still  not  going  to 
be  on  a  level  which  gives  our  aged 
people  an  opportunity  of  living  in 
decency  and  dignity  in  view  of  present 
cost  of  living,  therefore  there  is  going 
to  be  a  margin  still  for  the  provincial 
government  to  fill  by  a  supplement  to 
the  old  age  pension. 

This  question  of  a  supplement  to  old 
age  pensions  is  something  that  the  gov- 
ernment does  a  lot  of  talking  about,  but 
the   more    one    examines    it,    the   more 
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shameful  the  programme  is.  As  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that  really  is  not  a  provin- 
cial government  programme  at  all.  They 
claim  credit  for  it  but  they  leave  the 
responsibility  and  the  initiative  for 
granting  a  supplement  to  old  age  pen- 
sions exclusively  with  the  municipality. 
Then,  if  the  municipality  happens  to  be 
persuaded  of  the  dire  need  of  a  certain 
person  to  the  point  that  they  will  drain 
their  already  overburdened  budget  by 
giving  them  a  supplement,  the  prov- 
ince says :  ''We  will  meet  60  per  cent, 
of  the  cost." 

A  year  ago,  of  the  300,000  old  age 
pensioners  in  the  province,  there  were 
fewer  than  2,000  getting  a  supplement, 
which  is  a  sham  of  a  programme. 

Now,  what  happened  in  the  past 
year?  I  have  checked  and  I  discovered 
this,  that  today  there  are  according  to 
the  latest  figures  approximately  4,100 
old  age  pensioners  in  this  province  get- 
ting a  supplement.  Whereas  a  year  ago 
this  government  was  contributing  in 
supplements  to  old  age  pensioners  less 
than  $100,000,  as  a  result  of  the 
doubling  of  those  involved,  they  are 
now  paying  out  at  the  rate  of  approxi- 
mately $50,000  a  month,  or  from 
$500,000  to  $600,000  a  year. 

When  I  discussed  this  programme 
last  year,  I  was  very  critical  of  it  and 
the  hon.  Alinister  of  Public  Welfare 
(Mr.  Cecile)  once  again  threw  in  one 
of  those  jibes  about  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  and  what  it  was  doing  in 
this  connection.  I  was  rather  interested 
in  getting  the  details,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  may  also  be  inter- 
ested in  this. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  has 
approximately  48,000  old  age  pensioners 
and  34  per  cent,  of  them,  or  16,000,  are 
receiving  a  supplement  to  their  old  age 
pension.  And  every  cent  of  the  supple- 
ment is  paid  by  the  provincial  govern- 
ment, no  onus,  no  initiative  is  left  to  the 
municipalities  who  are  already  over- 
burdened. But  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  even  with  the  increased  num- 
ber, in  contrast  to  Saskatchewan's  34 
per  cent,  w'e  have  about  1.5  per  cent,  of 
our  old  age  pensioners  getting  a  supple- 


ment. The  province  of  Saskatchewan, 
with  one-fifth  the  population  and  one- 
fifth  the  budget,  is  assisting  old  age 
pensioners  by  a  figure  in  excess  of  $1 
million.  This  province,  with  5  times  the 
budget  and  5  times  the  resources,  is 
assisting  its  old  age  pensioners  by  little 
more  than  one-half  of  that  figure. 

Yesterday  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  made  a  comment  that  the 
quality  of  a  government  is  to  be  judged 
by  the  treatment  it  accords  to  its  senior 
citizens  who  have  made  their  contribu- 
tion to  society.  I  agree,  and  on  that 
basis  this  government's  record  is  found 
seriously  wanting,  and  I  would  suggest 
that  if  they  want  to  make  critical 
remarks  they  should  first  make  a  con- 
trast with  what  has  been  done  in  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan. 

MR.  CHILD:  Mr.  Speaker,  their 
population  is  only  about  the  size  of 
Toronto. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  want  now  to 
touch  briefly  on  this  bit  of  "old  straw'* 
that  is  threshed  time  and  time  again,  and 
was  threshed  once  more  yesterday  — 
the  issue  of  whether  or  not  this  province 
is  meeting  50  per  cent,  of  the  overall 
cost  of  education.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  interjected  yesterday  with 
something  that  can  only  be  described  as 
a  bit  of  comic  relief.  Whatever  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  may  argue  on  the  basis 
of  this  little  nugget  of  research  which 
someone  has  dug  up,  to  the  effect  that 
the  promise  in  1943  of  hon.  George 
Drew  was  a  promise  to  pay  only  50  per 
cent,  of  the  "present  costs",  in  other 
words,  the  costs  in  1943. 

All  I  can  say  is  that  this  is  news ;  not 
only  to  hon.  members,  it  is  news  to  the 
government  itself,  because  this  is  the 
first  time  this  kind  of  argument  has  been 
trotted  out.  I  do  not  know  what  bright 
research  individual  in  the  government 
dug  up  this  little  nugget,  I  hope  he  is 
well  rewarded  but  I  trust  he  will  not  be 
rewarded  out  of  the  public  treasury, 
because  it  is  not  a  service  to  the  province 
as  a  whole. 

However,  perhaps  he  can  be  rewarded 
out    of    that    well-filled    party    chest. 
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because  this  is  obviously  just  another 
argument,  a  specious  argument,  on  this 
question  of  meeting  50  per  cent,  of  the 
overall  cost  of  education. 

Just  to  show  you  how  specious  it  is, 
I  drew  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  atten- 
tion to  this  new  wrinkle  of  his,  and  he 
was  kind  enough  to  give  me  a  copy  of 
what   he   said   yesterday. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  not  a  new  wrinkle,  the  hon. 
member  is  a  new  recipient  of  it  and  I 
hope  he  absorbed  it  better  than  did  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  assure  you  I 
did  not.  You  are  wasting  your  time. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  been  voic- 
ing that  inaccuracy  for  years  and  I  have 
attempted  to  correct  the  situation.  Yes- 
terday I  took  some  more  radical  steps 
to  point  out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  with  respect  to  point  No.  9 
of  the  22  points,  and  would  say  that 
point  No.  9  is  one  of  the  great  charters 
of  municipal  liberty  in  this  province. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  had  better  smile.  If  it  is  pos- 
sible for  a  man  to  have  his  tongue  in 
both  cheeks  at  the  same  time  while 
speaking,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
do  it,  or  should. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  draw  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  attention,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  that  two  years  ago  I  remem- 
ber listening  to  a  debate  in  this  House 
in  which  opposition  members  tried  to 
"nail"  the  government  on  this  issue.  You 
can  take  a  look  at  the  official  record 
where  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  two 
or  three  other  hon.  members  in  the 
front  benches  twisted  and  squirmed 
throughout  about  4  pages  of  Hansard 
rather  than  concede  a  point  which  they 
knew  was  valid,  namely,  that  there  is 
no  meeting  of  50  per  cent,  of  the  overall 
cost  of  education.  No  suggestion  was 
made  at  the  time  that  costs  were  to  be 
calculated  on  the  basis  of  1943. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Nobody  has 
ever  said  they  were. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  point  is 
that  hon.  members  for  Leeds  (Mr. 
Auld),  Nipissing  (Mr.  Chaput)  and 
Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  were  elected 
to  this  House  in  by-elections  two  or 
three  years  ago,  and  I  have  here  the 
official  leaflet  which  was  used  and  pro- 
duced by  the  Bay  Street  headquarters 
of  the  Tory  party  here  in  the  province. 
Just  let  me  read  this  note,  "Point  No. 
9": 

■  More  than  half  of  the  overall  cost 
of  education  in  Ontario  is  paid  by 
the  Provincial  Treasurer. 

"Is  paid",  Mr.  Speaker.  In  other 
words,  not  only  admitting  that  it  was 
the  party  to  promise  in  1943  but  claim- 
ing that  it  had  been  fulfilled. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  statement 
is  quite  accurate,  in  Russell.  I  believe 
that  in  Russell  the  government  is  paying 
about  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  educa- 
tion. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  whether  the  fact  that  this 
chamber  is  wired  for  sound  has  some- 
thing to  do  with  this  kind  of  automatic 
applause  that  we  receive,  even  though 
the  argument  may  be  specious,  because 
I  draw  your  attention,  if  you  did  not 
hear  it  perfectly  in  the  first  instance,  that 
the  leaflet  claims  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  overall  cost 
of  education — not  only  in  Leeds,  not  only 
in  Nipissing,  but  in  the  whole  province 
of  Ontario. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  That  was  cir- 
culated in  all  three. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  was  cir- 
culated in  all  three.  This  happens  to  be 
the  one  for  Nipissing. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  was  true 
in  Nipissing  as  well. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  In  all  Ontario? 
Let  us  not  argue  the  point  further.  The 
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further  away  from  fulfilling  that  promise 
the  government  is,  the  more  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  talks  to  cover  up  the 
deficiencies  of  his  policies. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to  touch  briefly 
on  another  issue  that  was  raised  yester- 
day by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion with  regard  to  the  rumours  that  the 
government  is  going  to  consider  raising 
a  further  two  per  cent,  corporation  tax. 
Now  here,  if  there  ever  was  a  striking 
proof  of  the  sham  battle  that  goes  on 
between  the  Liberals  and  Conservatives, 
who  really  share  a  common  ground  and 
spend  most  of  the  time  protecting  the 
same  interests,  here  that  proof  is. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  kind  enough  to  refer  to  me  as  having 
a  one-track  mind  and  a  single  gauge  one, 
at  that,  when  I  immediately  picked  up 
this  proposition.  He  talks  about  all  the 
revenues  that  this  province  must  have 
and  he  spells  them  all  out.  Last  on  the 
list,  advanced  with  most  diffidence,  is 
the  proposal  to  increase  corporation 
taxes.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion is  becoming  even  more  Tory  than 
the  Tories,  for  the  last  source  of  new 
revenue  he  suggests  is  the  proposition 
of  raising  more  money  from  the  cor- 
porations. 

Now  there  is  a  simple  proposition  that 
even  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  have  to  accept  and  that  is,  if  we 
need  more  money,  we  have  got  to  get 
the  money  from  where  the  money  is.  And 
the  money  of  this  nation,  increasingly,  is 
to  be.  found  in  the  great  corporations  of 
this  nation.  Even  this  government  recog- 
nizes it,  and  that  is  the  reason  why  it  is 
considering  raising  two  per  cent,  from 
the  corporations.  If  you  do  not  raise  it 
from  where  the  money  is,  there  is  only 
one  alternative,  you  have  to  raise  it  from 
the  "little  people",  the  people  who  are 
today  bearing  the  costs  of  excessive  real 
estate  taxation,  even  though  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  thinks  it  is  not  as  high 
as  it  should  be. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  did  not  say 
that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
who  is  making  this  speech,  anyway? 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  headline 
was  incorrect,  I  did  not  say  that.  I 
quoted  a  statement  by  the  chairman  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto,  which  in  itself 
did  not  say  that  either. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  I  ask  through  you  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  that  when  he  makes  a  speech, 
that  I  be  permitted  to  interrupt  him 
about  one-third  as  often  as  he  interrupts 
me. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  quite 
all  right. 

MR.  CHILD:  When  you  are  Prime 
Minister,  you  can  interrupt. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  For  the  benefit 
of  the  hon.  member  from  Hamilton,  the 
rules  of  the  House  are  the  same  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  as  for  any  other 
hon.  member.  That  may  be  something 
the  hon.  member  cannot  comprehend. 
Therefore,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
no  more  right  to  interrupt  than  anyone 
else. 

MR.  CHILD  :  But  he  is  talking  sense. 

MR.  MacDONALD.  We  will  see  who 
is  talking  sense. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Order. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Don't  lose 
your  head,  keep  your  feet  on  the  ground. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I'm  not  losing 
my  head ;  I  have  not  even  lost  my  hair 
yet.  I  am  rather  interested  in  this  latest 
bit  of  revelation  of  exactly  where  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  stands  on 
the  question  of  raising  money  where  the 
money  is,  and  their  attitude  towards 
corporations.  I  am  interested  because 
two  or  three  years  ago,  in  fact  on  Feb- 
ruary 15,  1955,  speaking  in  this  Legis- 
lature, the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion made  this  comment : 

But  I  believe  that  sometimes  we 
are  prone  to  look  upon  the  reported 
figures   of  profits  of   some  of  these 
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companies  with  a  foolish  eye,  and  we 
do  not  dissect  the  statement  suffi- 
ciently to  find  out  that  in  many,  many 
cases  taxes  imposed  by  governments 
lower  their  supposed  profits  to  a  very 


small  figure  indeed. 


MR.  OLIVER:  What  is  wrong  with 
that? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  will  tell  you 
what  is  wrong  with  it.  It  just  has  no 
relationship  to  the  facts,  because  I  also 
inform  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, who  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
rather  harshly  says  is  abysmally  ignor- 
ant— and  on  this  point  apparently  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  is  quite  correct — 
that  at  the  present  time  his  friends  in 
Ottawa  are  indulging  in  a  highly  inef- 
fective procedure  to  try  to  curb  credit 
in  this  nation,  the  so-called  "credit 
squeeze."  The  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  complaining  about  it,  our  municipali- 
ties are  complaining  about  it,  and  every 
small  businessman  who  goes  to  the  bank 
and  is  faced  with  a  resounding  ''no"  is 
complaining  about  it.  And  one  of  the 
reasons  why  it  is  ineffective  is  because 
there  is  still  the  same  amount  of  money 
chasing  the  too  few  goods,  and  creating 
inflation.  And  why  ?  I  will  tell  the  hon. 
member,  if  he  does  not  know. 

The  Gordon  report  indicates  that 
since  the  end  of  the  war,  capital  invest- 
ment in  Canada  is  $52  billion.  Half  of 
that  capital  investment  in  Canada  has 
been  made  by  corporations,  $24  billion 
to  $25  billion  of  it.  Where  did  they  get 
their  money  to  make  that  investment? 
Eighteen  billion  of  it  was  internally 
generated  reserves ;  $7  billion  of  it  was 
undistributed  profits;  $11  billion  was 
what  they  call  depreciation  allowances. 
So  that  when  the  corporations  of  this 
nation  go  out  and  invest  today  as  they 
have  invested  $24  billion  or  $25  billion, 
three-quarters  of  the  money  they  have 
invested,  they  have  got  in  their  treasury 
at  the  present  time. 

They  have  it  because  of  the  laws  of 
the  Liberal  government  in  Ottawa, 
which  I  suggest  has  become  even  more 
solicitous  than  the  Tories  have  shown 


on  some  occasions  in  the  past  in  the 
interests  of  the  big  corporations.  As  a 
result,  policies  of  the  Liberal  govern- 
ment at  Ottawa  are  ineffective  through 
the  present  procedures  on  curbing 
credit,  because  they  exercise  no  control 
over  these  expenditures  on  the  part  of 
corporations. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  puts  as  a  last  priority 
the  idea  that  we  should  raise  more 
money  from  corporations. 

Yesterday,  when  I  listened  to  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  making 
his"  comment,  I  remembered  that  very 
significant  comment  of  the  great  Agnes 
McPhail — a  comment  which  was  made, 
I  think,  in  this  House.  I  am  sure  she 
was  commenting  more  in  sorrow  than  in 
anger  as  she  looked  at  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition,  a  former  colleague 
who  started  in  a  farm  protest  movement 
when  they  knew  who  their  enemies  were 
in  the  economic  field.  Miss  McPhail 
observed  that  "There  isn't  room  for  two 
Tory  parties  in  this  nation."  And 
neither  there  is. 

Plowever,  Mv.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
leave  further  discussion  of  this  ques- 
tion because  it  falls  more  appropriately 
into  the  question  of  the  budget  and 
taxes  and  related  problems  which  will 
be  debated  later.  I  hope  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  learned 
something  in  the  meantime. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Oh,  I  have.  I  keep 
learning  about  you  all  the  time. 

MR.   SPEAKER:   Order. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Do  not  start 
fighting  among  yourselves  now. 

MR.  MacDOXALD:  You  can  see 
they  are  on  common  ground,  look  at 
the  protest  by  the  Liberal-Conservatives 
here.  I  want  to  deal  for  a  moment 
with  the  question  which  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  raised  again  this  afternoon, 
the  question  of  a  special  committee 
which  the  government  has  announced 
to  look  into  the  whole  question  of 
Metropolitan  Toronto  and  how  its  gov- 
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ernnient  should  be  reshaped   from  this 
l)oint    forward. 

I  want  to  say  in  all  sincerity  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  I  have  rarely 
heard  a  more  unconvincing  explanation 
than  he  gave  in  this  House  yesterday. 
This  projwsition  of  setting  up  a  com- 
mittee to  look  into  a  piece  of  legislation 
which  this  Legislature  passed,  and 
clothing  that  committee  with  the  powers 
of  a  royal  commission,  so  that  it  can 
do  anything  a  royal  commission  can  do, 
and  yet  making  that  body  an  exclusively 
partisan  one,  I  suggest  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  this  is  a  completely 
unprecedented  thing,  violating  the  tradi- 
tions of  this  Legislature.  The  longer 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  talks  and  the 
more  explanations  he  gives,  the  more 
obvious  it  is — I  think  that  deep  down 
in  his  heart  he  knows  it  is  a  mistake — 
that  he  is  trying  to  bring  in  a  lot  of 
elaborate  suggestions,  such  as  this  legis- 
lative committee  of  metropolitan  area 
members  merely  to  cover  up  his  first  mis- 
take. I  will  come  back  to  this  legislative 
committee  in  a  minute. 

Consider  the  argument,  for  example, 
with  reference  to  myself.  There  is  some 
embarrassment  in  this  but  I  am  not 
going  to  be  inhibited  by  it,  because  the 
fact  remains  that  I  happen  to  be  the 
only  opposition  meml)er  in  the  metro- 
politan area.  The  argument  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  yesterday 
that  he  would  have  liked  to  see  me  on 
the  committee  l)ut  that  I  had  no  experi- 
ence in  munici])al  affairs  is  even  more 
fallacious  than  the  kind  of  argument 
which  the  hon.  member  for  Ontario 
trotted  out  last  week. 

Clearly,  ])eople  who  are  on  the  toll 
roads  committee,  people  who  are  on  the 
air  })ollution  committee,  are  not  put  on 
those  committees  because  they  are  ex- 
l>erts.  Quite  apart  from  that,  I  think  I 
can  say  in  all  modesty  that  while  I  have 
not  sat  on  a  municipal  council  in  this 
metropolitan  area,  I  have  followed  the 
affairs  of  the  metropolitan  area  very 
closely,  have  some  ideas  regarding  them, 
and  I  trust  could  sit  and  listen  to  the 
evidence  intelligently,  and  share  in  the 
decision  as  to  where  we  are  going  to  go 
from  here. 


Despite  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  operates  with  a  sort  of  "iron 
fist  in  a  velvet  glove"  as  far  as  politics 
are  concerned,  behind  that  sweet  smile 
that  he  can  turn  on  at  the  drop  of  a  hat, 
he  is  a  pretty  ruthless  fellow,  as  some  of 
}ou  have  found  out.  Do  not  laugh. 

MR.  CHILD:  Just  speak  for  your- 
self. 

.AIR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  speaking 
for  myself,  'but  for  the  moment  I  was 
just  speaking  for  you  too.  I  must  con- 
cede that  when  I  heard  the  announce- 
ment of  this  special  committee,  I  was 
astounded.  I  can  say  quite  honestly  that 
I  did  not  think  that  the  hon.  Prime 
^Minister  would  have  stooped  to  this,  for 
I  am  certain  that  this  is  a  case  of  gross 
violation  of  the  traditions  of  this  Legis- 
lature. I  have  listened  to  mem'bers  of 
his  party  berate  the  Liberals  in  Ottawa 
for  this  very  violation  of  parliamentary 
right  and  traditions. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker  — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Let  me  finish, 
you  can  talk  later.  I  do  not  concede  the 
floor,   Mr.    Speaker. 

.MR.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Might  I  just 
make  a  point? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  No,  you  might 
not,  Mr.  Speaker  said  no.  And  with  all 
the  respect  that  I  have  for  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  there  is  a  certain  point 
beyond  which  the  rules  of  the  House 
should  not  be  violated  in  his  favour. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  that  it  would  not  be  a  violation? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  He  is  going  to 
have  his  own  way. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  would  not 
be  a  violation  if  the  hon.  member  would 
agree  to  my  pointing  this  out  to  him, 
and  I  know  he  wants  to  be  fair. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  agree, 
if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will  come  to 
a  bargain  that  I  may  interrupt  his 
speeches  one-third  as  many  times  as  he 
does  mine. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
certainly  I  will  agree  with  that  right 
now.  I  have  always  invited  interruptions, 
I  enjoy  them. 

I  want  the  hon.  member  to  get  his 
argument  on  correct  promises.  The  com- 
mittee that  I  have  appointed  in  con- 
nection with  Metropolitan  Toronto,  is 
not  a   parliamentary   committee. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  It  should  be. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  U  it  had  been 
a  committee  of  this  House,  of  course 
there  would  be  representatives  of  the 
various  parties.  I  did  not  appoint  this 
as  a  parliamentary  committee. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  You  are  evad- 
ing the  point.  It  is  a  partisan  com- 
mittee, certainly  it  is  not  a  parliamentary 
committee,  a  parliamentary  committee 
means  that  all  parties  are  represented. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order,  order. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  is  a  separate  committee,  just  the 
same  as  a  committee  might  be  appointed 
composed  of  certain  people,  for  instance, 
in  the  water  resources  committee,  I 
appointed  some  citizens  here  to  investi- 
gate it  before  the  creation  of  a  commis- 
sion. I  did  not  attempt  to  find  out  what 
the  political  leanings  of  these  individuals 
were  or  anything  of  the  sort,  they  were 
appointed  because  they  were  men  who 
had  knowledge  of  the  subject.  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  is  not  a 
parliamentary  committee  and  that,  con- 
cerning the  hon.  members  from  the 
House  who  were  put  on  the  committee, 
the  fact  that  they  are  members  of  the 
House  is  purely  coincidental. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Oh,  now!  If 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  going  to  have 
something  sensible  to  say,  I  will  listen, 
but  this  is  pure  guff.  Of  course,  it  is  not 


a  parliamentary  committee,  if  it  were 
a  parliamentary  committee  all  parties 
would  be  represented  on  it,  and  that  is 
the  point  I  am  making.  When  I  was 
interrupted  I  was  saying  that  this  party 
that  I  am  looking  at  across  the  floor  had 
berated  the  Liberals  at  Ottawa,  and  with 
justification,  for  what  some  Tory 
editorial  writers  have  described  as  the 
"rape  of  Parliament",  a  violation  of 
the  traditional  rights  and  procedures  of 
Parliament.  Now,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  comes  along  and  does  the  same. 

All  I  can  say  is  to  suggest  that  some 
tiriie  soon  he  should  go  home  and  have  a 
little  chat  with  his  conscience,  take  a 
look  at  himself  in  the  mirror,  because 
there  is  an  old  dictum  of  political  science 
which  warns  that  "power  corrupteth." 
It  is  rather  significant  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  backed  by  his  over- 
whelming majority,  can  do  this  kind  of 
thing,  and  not  realize  the  significance  of 
his  action. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Oh,  the  hon. 
member  is  on  the  wrong  ground. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  water  re- 
sources commission  was  made  up  of 
experts,  all  of  them  were  outside  this 
House,  and  they  looked  into  the  situa- 
tion. I  do  not  know  what  their  politics 
were,  I  am  not  interested.  But  when  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  set  up  a  committee, 
he  chose  Mr.  Gumming,  the  author  of 
the  report  upon  which  Metropolitan 
Toronto  was  based ;  nobody  can  criticize 
that  at  all.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
choice  of  4  Tories  on  the  committee. 
They  have  all  had  experience  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  are  competent  to  do 
this  job. 

However,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
cannot  argue  for  one  moment  that  it  is 
justifiable  to  leave  off  opposition  parties 
in  this  kind  of  a  legislative  committee, 
and  then  offer  the  sop,  the  salve  which 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  now  offers,  of 
setting  up  another  committee  with  all 
the  members  of  Metropolitan  Toronto 
sitting  on  it. 

We  have  committees  now  which  look 
at  bills  amending  the  metropolitan  situa- 
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tion,  just  as  we  have  committees  for 
other  bills.  This  offer  is  just  a  sop.  You 
send  4  of  your  boys  off  to  create  a  new- 
structure  for  Metropolitan  Toronto 
while  the  rest  of  the  metropolitan  mem- 
bers are  left  with  the  job  of  patching 
the  old  one.  I  will  sit  on  this  committee 
if  you  set  it  up  because  these  Tories 
ha\'e  to  be  watched,  and  unfortunately  I 
am  the  only  opposition  member  in  the 
area  to  do  the  watching.  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  that  all  the  Liberal  candidates 
were  defeated  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  that  one  reason  is  they 
opposed  Bill  No.  80,  and  that  is  one  of 
the  reasons  they  were  defeated. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
cveryl)ody  makes  mistakes,  even  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister.  Hut  there  is  another 
reason  why  I  plead  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  add  opposition  members  to 
the  committee.  The  problems  of  Metro- 
politan Toronto  today  are  exceedingly 
complicated  problems.  They  represent 
one-quarter  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  one-half  of  the  revenue  of 
the  province  of  Ontario.  At  present, 
pressures  are  creating  unrest  that  is 
close  to  revolt  in  some  municipal  areas. 
It  is  going  to  be  tough  enough  to  settle 
these  issues  and  to  do  it  objectively. 

But,  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
done  by  setting  up  a  partisan  committee 
is  inevitably  to  complicate  the  solutions 
of  this  problem  even  more.  There  will 
onlv  be  the  Tory  members  on  it,  and  we 
know  what  can  happen  on  committees — 
do  not  kid  us  for  a  moment,  for  the  pipe 
line  reaches  back  sometimes  for  instruc- 
tions as  to  what  the  cabinet  wants. 
Whether  it  is  true  or  not,  the  people  will 
say  this  group  is  simply  set  up  to  bring 
in  and  whitewash  what  the  government 
wants  to  do. 

I  will  not  argue  the  point  any  more. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  shown  a 
capacity  for  recognizing  mistakes  in  the 
past,  and  being  big  enough  to  acknowl- 
edge them.  This  is  a  mistake,  and  he 
knows  it  is  a  mistake,  and  I  trust  he  is 
big  enough  to  do  something  about  it. 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  only  pos- 
sible mistake  would  be — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  That  you  left 
the  opposition  parties  off. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  with  these 
men,  could  you  choose  possibly  a  better 
balance  or  a  better  representation  for  a 
committee — that  committee  ? 

Mr.  MacDONALD:  A  Tory  com- 
mittee, sure  it  is  a  Tory  committee ;  how 
are  you  going  to  argue  anything  else? 
There  are  nothing  but  Tories  on  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  members 
of  the  committee  are  all  experienced  in 
Metropolitan  Toronto.  Mr.  Gumming, 
the  chairman,  is  the  author  of  the  Gum- 
ming report  on  which  Bill  No.  80  was 
based.  There  are  on  his  committee  two 
former  representatives  of  the  city  of 
Toronto  on  the  metropolitan  council 
and  two  from  the  outside.  These  are 
men  with  vast  experience  and  I  do  not 
know  where  you  possibly  could  get  men 
with  more  knowledge.  I  would  point  out 
that  this  is  not  a  parliamentary  commit- 
tee and  I  do  not  really  know  why  they 
should  be  disqualified  from  sitting  on  a 
committee  because  they  are  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  If  this  is  not  a 
parliamentary  committee,  why  did  you 
put  legislators  on  it  ?  I  make  this  sugges- 
tion to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister :  keep 
4  Gonservative  hon.  members  on  the 
committee,  with  Mr.  Gumming  as  chair- 
man, but  there  is  no  reason  in  the  wide 
world  why  there  cannot  be  two  Liberal 
hon.  members  and  one  GGF  hon.  mem- 
ber, and  the  government  would  still  have 
a  majority.  That  would  be  a  fair  kind 
of  set-up.  That  would  be  a  committee 
which  would  be  a  genuine  committee  of 
this  Legislature  and  would  not  be  a 
violation  of  the  rights  of  this  Legislature. 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  wants  to 
proceed  with  what  he  has,  I  warn  him 
now  this  is  going  to  be  regarded  as  a 
partisan  committee,  and  any  proposal  it 
makes  is  immediately  going  to  run  afoul 
of  partisanship  reactions  and  criticism. 
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I  will  leave  the  matter  right  there  be- 
cause, as  I  suggest,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  can  be  big  enough  to  recognize 
his  mistake,  and  not  try  to  compensate 
for  it  by  throwing  sops  in  the  form  of 
other  committees. 

I  want  to  deal  briefly  with  the  question 
of— 

HON.  MR  FROST:  I  think  when 
we  are  all  through  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  be  pleased  and 
satisfied. 

MR.  CHILD :  You  cannot  please  him 
no  matter  what  you  do. 

MR.  MacDONAL'D:  This  is 
another — 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  member 
will  continue  with  his  speech;  we  are 
not  going  to  have  any  more  interrup- 
tions. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Let  us  not 
make  it  too  dull,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  want 
to  deal  for  a  moment  with  the  question 
of  agriculture.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  yesterday  dealt  with  it  at 
some  length,  but  I  feel  this  is  an  im- 
portant enough  topic  that  there  must 
be  a  great  deal  more  serious  thought 
given  to  it.  The  situation  at  the  mo- 
ment is — I  think  one  can  accurately 
describe  it — one  of  agriculture  at  the 
crossroads. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  some  of  the 
figures  given  in  the  report  of  the 
Gordon  Commission,  you  will  see  a 
trend  recorded  with  the  cold  finality  of 
a  funeral  notice.  We  are  told,  for 
instance,  that  in  1946,  25  per  cent,  of 
the  Canadian  people  were  gainfully  em- 
ployed in  agriculture;  in  1955  this  25 
per  cent,  had  dropped  to  15  per  cent., 
and  the  Gordon  Commission  predicts 
that  in  1980  only  7  per  cent,  of  the 
people  will  be  employed  in  agriculture. 

We  are  told  that  today  12  per  cent, 
of  our  national  income  is  derived  from 
agriculture ;  by  1980  only  6  per  cent, 
of  our  national  income  is  going  to  come 
from   agriculture.     The    Gordon    Com- 


mission makes  what,  to  me,  is  a  shock- 
ing kind  of  proposition — that  all  plans 
for  irrigation  development,  such  as  the 
south  Saskatchewan  dam  and  similar 
projects  across  the  nation,  should  be 
stopped  for  the  simple  reason  that  if 
we  go  ahead  with  these  plans  we  are 
going  to  bring  more  land  into  produc- 
tion and  this  will  create  surpluses,  and 
pose  a  political  and  economical  problem 
— this,  at  a  time  when  two-thirds  of  the 
human  family  is  going  to  bed  hungry 
every  night. 

These  projects  which  should  be  de- 
veloped for  the  benefit  of  the  human 
family  as  a  whole  are  now  being  can- 
celled so  as  to  curtail  production,  in 
order  not  to  create  an  embarrassing 
economic  problem. 

I  was  rather  interested  to  notice  last 
week  the  comments  of  the  former 
Premier,  Mr.  E.  C.  Drury,  at  a  con- 
vention in  Toronto,  referring  to 
speeches  of  Rt.  hon  Prime  Minister  St. 
Laurent  about  the  amount  of  land  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  that  should 
be  taken  out  of  production.  He  summed 
it  all  up  as  "a  counsel  of  despair"  as 
far  as  agriculture  is  concerned. 

If  you  take  a  look  at  the  economics 
of  the  situation,  here  we  have  an 
equally  gloomy  picture.  Agriculture  in 
the  decade  from  1941  to  1951  pulled 
itself  out  of  the  depression.  During 
those  years  I  think  it  may  be  said  that 
agriculture,  if  at  any  time,  achieved 
what  farmers  have  always  sought — 
parity,  a  parity  in  relation  to  other 
sectors  of  the  economy.  During  those 
years,  too,  governments,  which,  norm- 
ally not  sympathetic  to  the  cause  of 
agriculture,  were  forced  because  of  the 
exigencies  of  the  war  to  give  to  agricul- 
ture the  kind  of  square  deal  it  had  not 
previously  received.  Agriculture  was 
cautioned  it  would  not  be  a  patriotic 
thing  to  do  in  World  War  II  what  had 
been  done  in  World  War  I — to  gouge 
the  consumer  with  prices  that  really  hit 
the  sky.  They  were  cautioned  and 
asked  to  accept  moderate  prices  for  their 
products,  and  as  a  compensation  the 
government  in  Ottawa  assured  them 
that  they  would  work  out  and  maintain 
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long-term  contracts  with  Great  Britain 
to  handle  their  surpluses. 

The  farmers  were  promised  that  one 
of  their  sizeable  costs  of  production, 
fertilizer,  would  be  reduced  by  taking 
the  ammonium  nitrate  plants  in  use  dur- 
ing the  war  to  produce  ammunition,  and 
turning  them  to  produce  fertilizer,  as 
pubHcly-owned  projects  —  providing 
fertilizer  to  farmers  at  cost. 

However,  farmers  were  betrayed — 
there  is  simply  no  other  word  to  use. 
They  were  given  these  promises  as  part 
of  their  bargain,  and  5  years  later  all 
these  promises  were  gone  out  the 
window. 

Agricultural  producers  for  years  had 
been  talking  about  the  need  for  building 
what  is  described  as  a  world  food  bank, 
some  sort  of  an  international  organiza- 
tion which  would  take  the  surpluses  that 
glut  the  market  in  a  surplus-production 
country  like  Canada — take  those  sur- 
pluses and  hold  them,  if  necessary, 
until  financial  means  had  been  derived 
to  get  the  food  to  the  people  who  need 
it.  There  is  still  a  large  proportion  of 
the  human  family  in  great  need  of  food 
all  the  time. 

We  had  the  spectacle  in  this  nation 
of  the  hon.  federal  Minister  of  Agricul- 
ture, "Ji^^^'^y  Gardiner",  admittedly 
doing  nothing  more  than  what  the 
cabinet  dictated  he  must  do — scuttling 
this  world  food  bank  which  could  have 
provided  the  basic  machinery  to  cope 
with  the  agricultural  surpluses  of 
Canada. 

That  was  the  situation  until  195L 
Those  were  the  years  when  agriculture 
had  presumably  as  close  to  a  parity 
position  within  the  Canadian  economy  as 
it  ever  had  at  any  other  time. 

What  I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention 
of  the  House  is  this:  in  1951  we  had  a 
census,  and  this  census  provided  in- 
formation as  to  the  position  of  farmers 
in  the  agricultural  community  and  the 
normal  amenities  that  they  had  acquired, 
as  compared,  for  instance,  with  other 
groups  of  the  population. 

It  points  out,  for  instance  —  these  are 
figures  contained   in  a  brief  presented 


jointly  by  the  Interprovincial  Farmers' 
Union  and  the  Canadian  Labour  Con- 
gress to  the  federal  government  about 
two  months  ago,  December  5,  1956  —  it 
points  out  that  if  one  takes  all  the 
farmers  with  over  70  acres  —  in  other 
words,  large  farms,  not  small  part-time 
operations  —  one  finds  that  39  out  of 
every  100  farmers  are  doing  their  farm- 
ing without  a  tractor ;  47  out  of  100  have 
no  automobile;  69  have  no  trucks;  73 
do  not  have  a  gasoline  engine  and  81  out 
of  100  do  not  have  an  electric  motor. 

The  brief  goes  on  to  point  out,  for 
instance,  that  66  per  cent,  of  the  farm 
housewives  enjoy  the  convenience  of  a 
power  washing  machine  as  compared 
with  74  per  cent,  of  non-farm  house- 
wives across  the  nation ;  that  only  44  per 
cent,  of  farm  homes  have  a  telephone 
as  compared  with  63  per  cent,  of  non- 
farm  homes.  Only  33  per  cent,  of  farm 
homes  have  a  piped-in  water  supply  as 
compared  with  83  per  cent,  of  non-farm 
homes,  and  even  those  who  have  water 
piped  in,  frequently  lack  the  facilities 
that  go  with  it.  Thirty-three  per  cent, 
have  water  but  only  20  per  cent,  have  a 
flush  toilet  and  only  16  per  cent,  a  tub 
or  shower. 

HON.  MR.  GOODFELLOW :  There 
is  quite  a  difference  between  Ontario 
and  Canada. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  possible 
the  conditions  in  Ontario  are  somewhat 
better,  on  the  average,  but  let  me  come 
to  that  because  there  is  another  interest- 
ing factor  in  relation  to  the  Ontario 
agricultural  income.  The  point  is  that  at 
the  end  of  a  decade  in  which  agriculture 
pulled  itself  out  of  a  depression,  in 
which  it  was  granted,  through  govern- 
ment policies,  as  close  to  parity  as  agri- 
culture has  ever  had,  such  was  the 
condition  in  1951  of  the  agricultural 
community  in  relation  to  the  rest  of 
Canada.  Obviously  it  is  not  one  that 
can  be  described  as  parity. 

The  other  important  thing  is,  since 
1951  agriculture  has  *'hit  the  skids."  In 
1951  the  agricultural  income  reached  a 
peak,  and  while  the  rest  of  the  economy 
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booms  on,  agricultural  income  has  been 
dropping.  Last  year  it  increased  across 
this  nation  —  some  10  or  12  per  cent.  — 
but  in  relation  to  the  point  which  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Good  fellow)  has  now  raised,  I  draw  his 
attention  to  the  fact  that,  whereas  the 
agricultural  income  across  this  nation 
as  a  whole  increased  something  like  12 
per  cent.,  in  Ontario,  agriculture  barely 
held  its  own. 

HON.  MR.  GOODFELLOW :  That 
is  on  account  of  the  wheat  sales  in  the 
west. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Agreed  —  the 
wheat  sales  in  the  west.  But  the  point 
still  is  that  agriculture  today  is  at  the 
crossroads :  having  gained  something 
approaching  parity  in  the  decade  of  1941 
to  1951,  it  has  shpped  to  the  present 
position.  There  is  no  indication  that  it 
is  going  to  regain  even  the  position  of 
1951 ;  in  fact,  as  far  as  Ontario  is  con- 
cerned in  1956,  it  no  more  than  held  its 
own. 

What  disturbs  me  is  this:  farmers 
have  suflfered  a  sort  of  second-rate 
position  in  the  economy  for  so  long 
that  they  are  permitting  themselves  to 
be  lulled  into  accepting  the  same 
situation  again.  I  remember  two  or 
three  years  ago  —  I  think  it  was  the 
last  budget  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
delivered  as  Provincial  Treasurer  — 
when  the  only  comment  in  his  budget 
was  the  one  I  quoted  last  year,  a  beauti- 
ful bit  of  prose-poetry:  "Rippling  the 
broad  surface  Ontario's  industrial  pros- 
perity is  the  downward  trend  of  farm 
prices  .  .  ."  At  the  time  farm  prices  had 
dropped  one-quarter,  and  in  the  eyes  of 
this  government,  basically  a  business- 
man's government,  it  was  a  mere  ripple 
in  the  general  prosperity  of  the  province. 

Last  fall  I  had  the  pleasure  of  listen- 
ing —  and  having  listened  to  it  I  can 
vouch  for  the  accuracy  of  it  —  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  speaking  to  the 
Ontario  Federation  of  Agriculture 
convention.  The  Globe  and  Mail  initial 


paragraph  of  the  report  of  his  speech 
rather  set  the  whole  tone: 

Agriculture  Minister  Good  fellow, 
whose  open-door  policy  has  already 
become  a  familiar  phrase  to  rural 
Ontario,  told  Ontario  farmers  that 
they  were  not  going  to  be  spoon-fed 
into  an  era  of  unearned  prosperity. 

If  I  ever  heard  of  a  man  setting  up  a 
straw  man  and  then  beating  it  to  death, 
that  is  it. 

HON.  MR.  GOODFELLOW:  Read 
the  rest  of  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  have  read  it. 
To  say  to  farmers  whose  income  had 
dropped  25  per  cent,  since  1951  that  we 
must  go  cautiously  in  restoring  their 
position  is  surely  an  idle  precaution. 
Hon.  "J^"i"iy"  Gardiner's  counterpart 
for  this  sort  of  argument  is  that  we  can- 
not consider  parity  on  anything  like  the 
American  basis  because  it  will  produce 
surpluses.  In  short,  the  gist  of  the  argu- 
ment is  that  in  case  we  might  produce 
a  problem  while  meeting  farm  needs,  let 
us  not  meet  farm  needs  at  all.  At  all 
costs,  we  cannot  risk  molly-coddling 
farmers  into  an  era  of  unearned  pros- 
perity. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  happens 
to  farmers  with  governments  which  are 
basically  dominated  by  business ;  it  has 
happened  down  through  the  generations, 
and  it  is  happening  again.  The  farmers 
are  in  effect  being  asked  to  accept  a 
second-rate  position  in  the  economy  and 
there  is  every  indication  that  with  gov- 
ernments lining  up  as  they  are,  this  may 
be  just  what  they  are  going  to  have  to 
do. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
yesterday  talked  about  the  need  for 
greater  research ;  no'body  could  deny 
that  the  more  research  we  have  to  make 
our  farms  more  efficient,  the  better.  The 
hon.  Prime  Minister  in  reply  spoke 
about  the  marketing  legislation.  Cer- 
tainly we  have  to  have  effective  market- 
ing legislation,  and  if  there  are  any 
deficiencies  emerging  from  the  decisions 
of  the   Supreme  Court,   we  should  do 
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something-  to  meet  those  deficiencies, 
because  marketing  legislation  merely 
gives  the  farmers  the  means  with  which 
they  can  help  themselves. 

I  want  to  suggest,  Mr,  Speaker,  to 
this  House  and  to  this  government  that 
better  research,  better  marketing  legis- 
lation, are  not  going  to  meet  the  basic 
needs  of  the  agricultural  community, 
because  the  basic  need  of  the  agricultural 
community  is  to  assure  it  of  an  income 
that  will  restore  it  to  a  position  of  parity 
from  which  it  has  slipped,  if  indeed  it 
ever  had  it.  For  let  us  remember,  the 
information  revealed  in  the  census  of 
1951  indicates  that  agriculture  was  still 
far  Ijehind  after  the  only  decade  in 
which  presumably  they  had  achieved 
parity.  I  suggest  that  the  only  way  you 
can  get  for  agriculture  a  basis  of  parity 
is  that  agriculture's  position  in  the  com- 
munity has  to  be  planned.  This,  of 
course,  is  difficult,  if  not  impossible  for 
a  so-called  free  enterprise  government. 

Parity  can  be  achieved  by  a  structure 
of  what  is  known  as  forward  pricing, 
the  kind  of  proposition  that  guarantees 
to  a  farmer  at  the  beginning  of  a  plant- 
ing season  or  at  the  beginning  of  a 
breeding  season  that  he  will  at  least  be 
guaranteed  his  basic  costs  of  production. 
If  the  market  position  is  such  that  there 
is  a  great  demand  for  the  produce,  he 
will  get  more,  but  at  least  he  will  get  his 
costs  of  production  and  a  fair  profit. 
That  is  the  structure  of  forward  pricing. 

It  is  flexible  enough  that  if  it  is  dis- 
covered that  we  are  producing  surpluses, 
the  basic  price  can  be  reduced  sufficiently 
to  remove  this  problem  which  agricul- 
tural leaders  and  spokesmen  of  govern- 
ment are  worried  about,  "inefficient 
farmers."  If  inefficient  farmers  are 
being  subsidized  to  stay  in  the  industry, 
you  can  by  means  of  the  forward  pricing 
structure  cope  with  that  kind  of 
situation. 

But,  for  heaven's  sake,  let  us  not 
become  victims  of  the  bogey  that  if  we 
do  something  about  a  forward  pricing 
structure,  we  will  accumulate  surpluses. 
This  is  the  kind  of  thing  the  hon.  Mr. 
Gardiner  at  Ottawa  for  the  last  decade 
has  nm  like  mad  to  avoid.  He  scuttled 


the  long-term  contracts  and  drastically 
reduced  the  production  of  the  Canadian 
nation  on  the  ground  that  if  they  pro- 
duced to  their  capacity,  as  they  had 
done  during  the  war,  then  the  govern- 
ment w^ould  not  have  been  able  to  cope 
with  the  surpluses.  The  businessmen 
who  sit  in  the  cabinet  with  him  have  no 
sympathy  for  agriculture,  and  I  suspect 
that  basically  the  majority  of  this  cabinet 
have  no  more  sympathy  than  the  one  in 
Ottawa ;  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture may  be  just  as  lonely  here  as 
hon.  ''J^"i"^y"  Gardiner  in  Ottawa. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  has  come  across 
with  that  several  times.  This  govern- 
ment takes  the  very  opposite  view,  and 
it  includes  many  of  the  leading  farm- 
ers of  Ontario.  May  I  state  my  own 
position  there? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Is  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  a  farmer  today,  or  a 
merchant,  a  lawyer,  or  what? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  come  from 
old  rural  Ontario.  When  it  comes  to 
dealing  with  big  business,  I  think 
Hydro  is  big  business  in  a  very  large 
way,  and  who  did  I  put  down  there, 
with  the  consent  of  His  Honour  the 
Lieutenant-Governor?  A  dirt  farmer 
from  Wentworth  County. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  And,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  did 
it  because  at  that  point  he  had  only  two 
representatives  of  the  agricultural  com- 
munity in  the  cabinet  and  he  wanted  to 
build  it  up  because  he  knew  it  was 
under-represented. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Do  you  not 
think  I  did  a  pretty  good  job? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  What  I  state 
is  a  fact. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  it  was  a 
good  job? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  just  want  to 
conclude  on  this  question  of  agriculture 
— it  is  a  very  complex  one  and  we  have 
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not  time  to  go  into  it  in  detail — by  point- 
ing out  this  very  significant  fact,  which 
I  think  more  than  any  other  single  fact 
reveals  the  position  in  which  agricul- 
ture today  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
finds  itself.  I  am  quoting  one  paragraph 
from  the  brief  of  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment to  the  Gordon  Commission,  on 
page   23 : 

An  additional  complication  is  that 
the  majority  of  practicing  farmers 
have  entered  the  industry  since  1945 
and  many  do  not  have  the  resources 
to  survive  a  prolonged  cost-price 
squeeze. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  have 
the  House  for  one  moment  consider 
the  significance  of  that  statement.  I 
think  it  can  be  said  that  traditionally 
throughout  Canadian  history,  agricul- 
ture has  been  regarded  as  the  most 
stable  industry,  the  basis  of  our 
economy,  an  industry  in  which  people 
stay  because  it  is  not  so  much  an  in- 
dustry as  a  way  of  life.  And  here  we 
have  a  revelation  from  this  government 
that  the  situation  in  the  last  10  years 
is  such  that  actually  half  of  the  people  in 
agriculture  today  are  newcomers. 

Agriculture,  Mr.  Speaker,  has  be- 
come an  industry  of  transients.  Half 
of  them  are  newcomers  since  1945.  Add 
to  that  the  drop  in  income,  with  no 
approach  to  parity  in  the  overall  pic- 
ture, in  fact  with  the  frank  admission 
of  the  government  itself  that  because 
they  are  newcomers,  most  farmers  can- 
not sustain  the  impact  of  a  cost-price 
squeeze,  and  you  see  why  farmers  may 
become   even   more   transient. 

I  repeat,  agriculture  will  be  able  to 
get  its  position  in  the  economy  of  this 
nation,  and  of  this  province,  only  if 
we  are  willing  to  plan  and  give  it  its 
just  deserts.  That  requires  not  only 
research,  not  only  marketing  legisla- 
tion, l)ecause  farmers  as  an  increasingly 
smaller  proportion  of  people  and  of 
national  income  are  negotiating  from  a 
position  of  increasing  weakness  against 
the  other  groups  in  the  economy — the 
only  way  that  they  can  get  their  just 
deserts  is  if  we  have  governments  that 


are  fundamentally  sympathetic  to 
them,  and  are  able  to  work  out  pricing 
arrangements,  forward  pricing  on  a 
flexible  basis,  which  will  give  agricul- 
ture a  just  positon  in  our  economy. 

MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  member,  how  would  you 
work  that  out  in  detail? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Well,  that  is 
one  thing  that  I  had  in  mind  a  moment 
ago  when  I  said  I  did  not  want  to  go 
into  the  details  at  this  time.  However,  let 
me.  answer  the  question  this  way.  If 
you  go  to  Great  Britain,  if  you  go  to 
any  of  the  Scandinavian  countries,  this 
has  been  put  into  force.  Indeed,  the 
Gordon  report  suggests  the  establish- 
ment of  a  board  to  fix  the  price  basis, 
rather  than  having  some  inflexible  kind 
of  formula  as  they  have  in  the  United 
States,  a  board  of  economists  and  other 
people  who  study  the  changing  cost  of 
production  and  the  changing  needs  of 
the  industry  and  work  out  what  they 
think  is  a  fair  forward  price  to  meet 
the  costs  of  the  farmer  and  to  give  him 
a  fair  return  at  the  beginning  of  the 
planting  season  and  at  the  beginning  of 
the  breeding  season. 

I  am  frankly  admitting  that  I  am  go- 
ing to  evade  going  into  any  more  detail, 
but  I  think  the  real  answer  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Brant  is  that  I  am  not 
talking  about  something  that  is  a 
theory,  I  am  talking  about  something 
that  has  been  in  operation  and  has 
proven  to  be  both  flexible  and  efficient 
in  Great  Britain  and  in  the  Scandinavian 
countries  now  for  many  years. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Of  course,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  is  refer- 
ring to  a  matter  which  could  not  be 
operated  provincially  but  which  has  to 
be  done  on  a  national  basis. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  For  the  most 
part  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  correct. 
However,  there  is  a  federal  election 
coming  and  as  he  pointed  out  to  us  it 
will  perhaps  look  after  this  matter.  I 
am  taking  the  lead  from  the  mover 
and  his  seconder  on  this  issue  to  see  if 
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we   cannot   fire   the    odd    salvo    in   the 
direction   of   Ottawa. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  You  are  throw- 
ing a  shot  across  their  bows,  is  that  it? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  want  finally  to  turn  to  what  I  think 
has  been  very  sadly  neglected  in  the 
debates  in  this  House  and  that  is  at 
least  the  distribution  aspect,  if  not  the 
whole  question  of  the  emergence  of 
natural  gas  into  the  economy  of  this 
province. 

At  the  outset  I  want  to  separate  the 
national  problem  of  the  trans-Canada 
pipe  line  from  the  local  problem  of 
distribution,  because  the  former  falls 
wholly  within  the  federal  jurisdiction. 
But  since  this  government  has  entered 
into  an  agreement  with  the  federal  gov- 
ernment we  are  not  talking  about  purely 
federal  matters,  this  comes  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  this  Legislature  as  well. 

Last  year  when  we  discussed  this 
matter  in  the  Legislature  at  the  time 
that  the  government  brought  a  bill  be- 
fore us,  I  expressed  some  pretty  strong 
criticisms  of  features  in  that  agreement 
which  took  the  Ontario  government  into 
partnership  with  Ottawa  in  order  to 
build  the  northern  Ontario  link  of  the 
trans-Canada  pipe  line.  I  expressed 
criticism  of  it  because  I  think  it  is  a 
basically  unsound  proposition  that  a 
group  of  private  promoters  who  have 
been  given  the  job  of  building  this 
trans-Canada  line  should,  after  pro- 
longed delays,  come  back  to  the  gov- 
ernments involved  and  say :  "We  will 
not,  or  we  cannot,  build  that  portion 
of  the  line  which  is  most  difficult  and 
will  be  least  profitable,  and  therefore 
we  drop  this  on  your  doorstep  to  be 
met  by  public  funds." 

What  we  should  remember  about 
this,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  the  two  or 
three  major  American  companies  back 
of  trans-Canada  pipe  lines,  namely  the 
parent  companies,  are  exceedingly 
wealthy  corporations.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  one  of  those  companies  alone  has 
undistributed  profits  of  twice  the  figure 
that  is  required  to  build  the  whole 
trans-Canada   pipe   line. 


So  we  were  treated  in  this  nation  last 
spring  to  the  spectacle  of  these  bare- 
footed millionaires  from  Texas  coming 
up  and  pleading  for  governments  to 
assume  the  responsibility  for  building 
what  was  the  most  difficult  and  least 
profitable  section  of  the  line.  It  was, 
to  say  the  least,  a  highly  unattractive 
kind  of  thing,  so  unattractive,  as  a  mat- 
ter of  fact,  that — and  here  I  will  antici- 
pate the  hon.  Prime  Minister — he  ex- 
pressed opposition  himself. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  just  want  to 
keep  the  record  clear  and  point  out  that 
the  bill  concerning  the  northern  Ontario 
pipe  line  which  came  before  this  Legis- 
lature last  year  passed  with  the  vote 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  and 
all  his  followers. 

Mr.  MacDONALD:  That  is  right, 
and  I  will  come  back  to  that  in  a  mo- 
ment. What  happened  when  the  Ontario 
government  got  together  with  the  fed- 
eral government  and  agreed  to  build 
this  northern  Ontario  pipe  line  was,  in 
effect,  to  guarantee  the  profits  of  a  line 
through  the  most  difficult  area. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right, 
and  the  hon.  member  of  York  South 
voted  for  it. 

MR.  MadDONALD:  And  I  ex- 
pressed very  frankly  my  dissatisfaction 
with  the  whole  thing,  and  this  House 
and,  indeed,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
himself,  indicated  that  he  had  some 
basic  dissatisfaction,  and  at  least  one 
hon.  member  on  the  Conservative 
benches  got  up  and  expressed  some  mis- 
givings. 

However,  there  are  two  other  reasons 
why  I  think  this  proposal  of  last  spring 
is  not  a  good  one  and  one  which  we 
should  remind  ourselves  of,  even  if  we 
are  ''stuck  with  it",  as  indeed  we  are 
stuck    now. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  With  your 
support. 

MR.  MacDONALD.  We  will  come  to 
that  in  a  minute.    Let  us  remind  our- 
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selves  that  the  agreement  between  the 
Crown  corporation  and  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  is  that  they  will  pay  a  rental 
on  the  basis  of  the  volume  of  gas  that 
comes  through  the  line.  At  the  end 
of  4  years  this  basic  rental,  calculated 
on  volume,  will  be  augmented  by  a 
further  additional  charge  of  one  per 
cent,  of  the  capital  invested. 

That  is  the  rental,  but  when  we  read 
in  the  Glassco  report  that  the  govern- 
ment had  prepared,  we  find  this 
astounding  thing.  I  raised  this  in  the 
House  last  year,  but  the  more  I  think 
of  it  the  more  absolutely  astounding  it 
seems  to  me,  that  after  you  calculate 
the  rental,  if  it  is  discovered  that  the 
rental  is  not  sufficient  to  cover  the 
capitalization  and  administrative  costs, 
the  company  faces  no  obligation.  If  I 
may  read  the  paragraph  from  the 
Glassco   report: 

There  is  no  provision  in  the  present 
proposal  whereby  the  Crown  corpora- 
tion is  guaranteed  a  rental  sufficient 
to  meet  its  interest  and  administrative 
costs  and  leave  something  over  to 
permit  amortization  of  the  line. 

There  is  no  guarantee  of  it,  but,  on 
the  other  hand,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  per- 
chance the  rental  on  behalf  of  volume 
exceeds  3.5  per  cent,  of  the  capitaliza- 
tion, which  they  consider  is  enough  to 
meet  interest  on  their  capital,  then  the 
excess  by  which  it  exceeds  3.5  per  cent, 
will  be  used  to  reduce  the  price  at  which 
they  will  eventually  be  able  to  buy  this 
northern  Ontario  section. 

In  other  words,  the  thing  is  loaded 
1^  in  favour  of  the  company.  If  there  is 
not  enough  rental  to  pay  the  carrying 
charges,  we  the  people  of  Ontario, 
through  the  province  of  Ontario  and 
the  federal  government,  have  to  meet 
the  deficiency.  On  the  other  hand,  if  the 
rental  exceeds  3.5  per  cent,  for  paying 
administrative  and  carrying  charges, 
f;     then  the  company  gets  the  benefit  of  it. 

That  is  the  first  point  I  want  to  make. 

The  second  is  this  —  and  if  the  first  is 

(^     astounding,  the  next  point,  it  strikes  me, 

Mr.  Speaker,  is  even  more  astounding: 

at  any  time  within  the  next  25  years 


Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines,  which  re- 
fused to  build  this  link  in  northern 
Ontario,  is  not  only  going  to  have  per- 
mission to  buy  the  link  built  by  public 
funds,  indeed  there  are  going  to  be 
pressures  from  about  1961  on  to  force 
them  to  buy  it  back.  But  when  they  buy 
it  back,  if  they  do  so  in  1965  or  1970, 
when  this  line,  built  at  a  cost  of  $130 
million  or  so  has  become  a  developed 
project  worth  $200  million  or  $250  mil- 
lion, they  will  buy  it  back  at  the  original 
cost  price.  Is  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer   (Mr.  Porter)   denying  that? 

HON.  D.  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  No,  I  would  have  to  re- 
fresh my  memory. 

AIR.  MacDONALD:  You  bet  you 
will  have  to  refresh  your  memory,  and  I 
have. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  know,  but 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  very 
often  refreshes  his  memory,  but  even 
then  it  seems  to  be  faulty  at  times.  My 
recollection  is  that,  in  the  agreement 
between  the  federal  government  and  the 
companies,  there  were  certain  provisions 
which  would  make  it  almost  essential 
for  this  company  to  buy  out  the  line 
within  a  certain  time,  otherwise  they 
will  be  charged  considerably  more. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  I  said  a  moment 
ago,  that  from  1961  on  there  are  clauses 
in  the  contract  which  force  them,  or  put 
pressure  on  them,  to  buy  it  sooner  rather 
than  later. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  But  the  point 
I  am  making  is  that  when  they  buy  it 
back,  they  do  not  buy  it  back  at  the 
future  value  of  the  company,  which 
will  then  be  much  in  excess  of  $130  mil- 
lion, when  it  is  a  developed  company, 
they  are  able  to  buy  it  back  at  the  price 
which  the  people  of  Canada  put  into  it. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  That  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  In  fact,  even 
less  than  that. 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  was  all 
explained  and  understood.  There  was 
no  question  about  that  at  all. 

MR.  ^lacDONALD:  The  fact  that 
it  was  explained  doesn't  make  it  any 
more  acceptable. 

HON.  AIR.  PORTER:  And  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  voted  for  this. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  a  rotten 
deal. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  You  voted, 
then,  for  a  rotten  deal,  according  to  you. 

MR.  MacDOXALD:  I  agree,  I  voted 
for  a  rotten  deal,  but  I  will  tell  you  why 
I  voted  for  it.  I  am  not  going  to  evade 
this   objection   of   yours. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  not 
want  the  hon,  member  for  York  South 
to  accuse  us  of  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  have  a 
couple  of  jack-in-the-boxes  over  there, 
Mr.  Speaker. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  agreement 
made  betw^een  the  government  of 
Ontario  and  the  government  of  Canada 
was  not  one  which  in  any  way  involved 
a  contract  between  this  province  and 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines. 


.AIR.    AlacDONALD 
cepted  it. 


But    vou    ac- 


HON  MR.  FROST:  That  is  right, 
but,  remember,  our  deal  is  with  the 
federal  government  and  we  protected 
the  people  of  Ontario  so  that  they  would 
get  all  their  money  back,  with  going 
rates  of  interest.  That  is  the  deal  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  voted  for, 
and  I  think  it  was  a  fair  deal. 

AIR.  AlacDONALD:  Certainly  we 
voted  for  it,  we  voted  for  it  because  this 
government  said :  "We  do  not  like  it, 
we  are  not  completely  satisfied  with  it," 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Alinister  said,  or  at 


least  this  is  a  pretty  accurate  paraphrase  : 
"We  have  no  alternative,  this  is  all  the 
federal  government  will  do,"  and  we 
voted  for  it  because,  as  I  stated  in  this 
House,  a  pipe  line  throughout  northern 
Ontario  is  one  of  the  most  vital  needs 
for  the  development  of  northern 
Ontario. 

We  voted  for  it  because  there  were 
certain  conditions  in  this  thing  and  be- 
cause of  certain  information  that  was 
given  to  the  House.  We  voted  for  it 
because  in  it  there  was  a  clause,  for 
example,  that  as  of  May  1st,  if  this 
group  of  promoters,  who  had  already 
violated  their  word  on  numerous  occa- 
sions, should  once  again  violate  their 
word  and  not  be  in  a  position  to  proceed, 
there  was  an  escape  clause  that  this 
government  could  legally  get  out  of  the 
deal.  Nevertheless,  w^hen  May  1st  came, 
this  government  chose  to  stay  in  the 
deal,  even  when  it  had  a  possibility  of 
getting  out  of  it.  This  escape  clause,  the 
government  presumably  insisted  should 
be  in  there. 

I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Alinister  why  he  did  not  get  out  of  the 
deal.  How  much  longer  does  this  gov- 
ernment, as  well  as  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  have  to  be  "kicked  in  the  teeth" 
by  a  group  of  promoters  who  have 
violated  their  word  and  not  fulfilled  their 
promises,  before  this  government  finally 
has  had  enough?  This  government  had 
an  opportunity  to  get  out  of  this  deal  and 
chose  not  to  get  out  of  it,  so  it  is  "stuck" 
with  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  First  of  all, 
may  I  point  out  that  I  said  in  the  House 
and  my  colleagues  said  in  the  House 
that  there  were  many  things  about  the 
federal  government's  position  we  did  not 
like  and  we  would  have  preferred  some- 
thing else.  I  said  that,  of  course,  and  I 
would  say  that  now. 

On  the  other  hand,  here  was  the  situa- 
tion on  May  1st  last  and  it  is  the  situa- 
tion now :  We  regard  the  future  of  this 
country  and  the  power  requirements  of 
this  country  as  very  fundamental.  We 
have  appointed  our  directors  to  the 
northern  Ontario  pipe  line  board.  I  think 
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hon.  members  opposite  will  agree  that 
Dr.  Walters  is  a  very  able  representative 
of  this  province,  and  there  is  also  Mr. 
McKee,  a  very  well-known  authority  on 
matters  of  this  sort,  and  they  are  our 
representatives.  Now,  what  would  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  do? 

It  is  true  that  on  May  1st  there  was 
great  controversy  on  this  matter.  There 
may  be  some  controversy  yet  in  connec- 
tion with  it.  The  hon.  member  is  not 
clearly  satisfied  that  perhaps  the  federal 
government's  deal  with  Trans-Canada 
Pipe  Lines  was  the  best.  I  think 
perhaps  that  would  be  our  position  here. 
Nevertheless,  here  is  our  situation:  are 
we  going  to  go  ahead  with  this  project 
which  is  vital  to  the  country,  or  are  we 
going  to  throw  it  back  into  the  chaos, 
misunderstanding  and  inaction  from 
which  I  think  we  rescued  this  matter 
starting  with  the  year  1952? 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
we  cannot  afford  to  turn  back  on  this. 
I  hope  that  Trans-Canada  is  able  to 
finance  itself  and  go  ahead.  What  is  the 
alternative?  The  alternative  is  to  throw 
it  back  into  the  chaos  of  re-discussions 
on  this  matter  and  attempt  to  let  some- 
body else  do  it,  with  the  result  that  we 
turn  back  the  hands  of  prosperity  for 
perhaps  some  years — a  great  mistake. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  as 
usual,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
buried  my  point  in  a  sort  of  deluge  of 
words,  and  now  I  have  to  rescue  it.  My 
point  is  simply  this  :  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister's government  signed  this  contract 
with  a  clause  in  it  that  if  this  group  of 
American  promoters  once  again  violated 
their  word  and  did  not  do  what  they 
had  promised  to  do,  then  we  were  not 
obligated  to  go  along  with  them.  When 
May  1st  came,  they  violated  their  word 
again,  yet  the  government  stayed  in. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  is  the  interesting 
thing.  This  has  produced  in  the  House 
of  Commons  one  of  the  most  violent 
parliamentary  explosions  we  have  had 
perhaps  since  Confederation.  This  was 
one  of  the  most  shocking  episodes  in 
our  Canadian  history.  For  months,  in 
fact    for    years,    our    government    had 


been  pleading  with  a  group  of  promot- 
ers who  had  1)een  given  the  franchise 
to  do  a  job.  They  did  not  do  it,  they 
violated  their  contract  down  the  line 
repeatedly,  and  on  May  1st  they  violated 
it  again.  Were  they  repentant?  Did 
they  come  and  say,  this  is  unfortunate? 
No.  They  came  to  the  government  and, 
in  effect,  put  a  pistol  to  the  head  of  the 
federal  government  and  said  ''either 
you  pass  this  bill  by  June  5th  and  loan 
us  $80  million  to  build  the  prairie  sec- 
tion of  the  line,  or  we  will  not  do  it." 
And  the  government  in  a  weak-kneed 
fashion  bowed  to  them. 

My  chief  objection  is  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  because  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment refused  to  get  out  of  the  deal 
on  May  1st,  it  helped  to  set  the  stage 
for  that  kind  of  "schmozzle."  It  is  idle 
for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  get  up 
and  plead  that  to  have  withdrawn 
would  have  created  chaos.  There  was 
chaos  anyway — when  he  stayed  in.  If 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  "gotten 
out"  of  the  deal,  as  he  had  the  legal, 
and  certainly  after  the  conduct  of 
these  people,  the  moral,  right  to 
get  out,  he  would  have  forced  the  fed- 
eral government  to  do  what  he  basically 
wanted  them  to  do — that  is  to  build  the 
trans-Canada  line  as  a  publicly-owned 
line. 

The  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  and  a 
few  others  who  represent  northern  On- 
tario, could  not  go  back  to  an  electorate 
with  a  federal  election  coming  up 
without  having  built  a  line  when  the 
private  operators  to  whom  they  had 
given  the  contract  had  failed  to  do  the 
job. 

I  am  arguing  a  might-have-been  in 
history,  I  recognize,  but  I  am  convinced 
in  my  own  mind  that  if  this  government 
had  got  out,  they  would  have  forced 
the  federal  government  to  do  what  was 
wanted,  namely,  they  would  have  built 
the  pipe  line  as  a  publicly-owned 
project.  If  they  had  done  that — and 
this  is  a  point  I  want  to  get  around 
to  in  a  moment — we  would  have  got, 
with  that  aspect  of  the  line,  power  at 
cost  instead  of  power  with  a  huge  sub- 
sidy given  to  these  barefoot  million- 
aires from  Texas. 
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Certainly,  our  party  voted  for  the  bill 
last  year,  but  I  have  every  confidence 
and  every  conviction  in  saying  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  today  we 
would  not  vote  for  the  bill. 

There  is  a  second  reason.  That  is 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  came  into 
this  House  and  told  us  that  we  had  to 
rush  this  thing — this  proved  to  be  the 
"C.  D.  Howe"  technique,  too,  when  the 
matter  came  before  federal  parliament. 
We  had  to  rush  this  thing  because,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  declared,  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  was  faced  with  an  im- 
minent power  shortage. 

Now,  the  interesting  thing  is  that 
after  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had  re- 
peated this  statement  for  months  on 
end,  apparently  it  so  got  under  the  skin 
of  two  people  who  presumably  know 
what  the  power  situation  is  in  this  prov- 
ince, namely  commissioner  Ross  Strike 
of  Hydro  and  general  manager  Mr. 
Manby,  in  which  they  pulled  the  rug 
completely  from  under  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Oh,  no. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Oh,  yes,  they 
did.  Yes,  they  did.  Do  not  deny  it. 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  two  of 
the  top  officials  of  Hydro  publicly  felt 
it  necessary  to  deny  the  basic  premise 
upon  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  arguing. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
that  I  thoroughly  agree  with  Mr. 
Strike's  statement,  and  also  with  the 
statement  of  general  manager  Manby. 
There  is  no  difference  between  us  at  all. 
I  quite  agree  with  it.  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  there  is  not  any 
power  shortage  in  Ontario.  There  will 
not  be  a  power  shortage  in  Ontario  for 
some  little  time,  probably  say,  3  or  4 
years.  We  do  not  want  to  discourage 
our  people  or  industry  from  coming 
into  this  province.  I  say  there  is  no 
power  shortage,  and  we  intend  that 
there  will  not  be  one. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  But  the  fact  of 
the  matter  is  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter stated  in  this  House  a  year  ago  that 
there  was  an  imminent  power  shortage, 
and  this  is  the  excuse  that  he  used  to 
say  to  this  House  that  we  must  rush 
into  this  deal. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Of  course, 
that  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  was  no 
need  to  rush  into  this  deal.  I  for  one 
would  not  have  been  willing  to  sell 
the  heritage  of  Canadian  natural  re- 
sources to  a  group  of  American  finan- 
cial buccaneers  when  we  were  not 
faced  with  a  power  shortage  in  this 
province  for  4  years,  and  that  is  exactly 
what  commissioner  Strike  and  Mr. 
Manby  said. 

HON.  MR  FROST :  It  takes  time  to 
get  power. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  But  if  we  had 
taken  6  months  more  we  could  have 
got  out  of  this  rotten  deal,  and  paved 
the  way  for  getting  something  which 
was  a  far  better  one. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  while  I  did  not 
agree  with  the  various  positions  and 
negotiations  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment had  with  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Lines,  we  were  not  a  party  to  it,  there 
was  nothing  we  could  do  about  it.  I 
would  say  that  there  was  a  great  chance 
the  whole  matter  of  gas  for  this  province, 
which  is  vital  for  our  development, 
would  have  been  thrown  back  into  chaos. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  With  a  federal 
election  coming  up,  it  would  not  have 
been  thrown  back  into  chaos. 

Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  represents  a  seat 
in  northern  Ontario,  and  would  have 
"gotten  off  the  hot  seat"  and  received 
some  pretty  strict  promises  for  the 
building  of  this  line.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
the  whole  issue  had  built  up  to  the  point 
that  finally  these  doctrinaire  free  enter- 
prisers who  were  willing  to  sacrifice  the 
welfare  of  the  Canadian  people  with  their 
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I  doctrinaire  beliefs  —  for  that  is  exactly 
what  the  Liberals  in  this  government 
have  done  in  this  issue  —  would  finally 
have  been  forced  by  events  to  build  the 
line  as  a  public  project,  in  the  interests 
of  the  Canadian  people.  I  am  convinced 
that  Mr.  Howe  and  the  federal  govern- 
ment, with  the  public  temper  of  last  June 
and  with  the  tensions  which  have  been 
built  up,  would  have  had  no  alternative 
but  to  do  the  job  which  their  agents 
refused  to  do,  and  their  agents  were 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  another 
aspect  of  this  pipe  line  thing  that  we 
raised  briefly  last  year,  and  it  still  is 
hanging  in  mid-air.  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  touched  upon  it  a  number  of 
times  and  he  and  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe 
and  a  group  of  other  people  are  all 
engaging  in  consistent  evasion  of  this 
important  point.  It  is  this :  when  a  fran- 
chise is  given  to  a  company  like 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines,  a  monopoly 
franchise,  it  was  my  impression  that 
every  political  party  in  this  country — 
Liberal,  Conservative,  CCF — whatever 
they  may  be,  agreed  that,  having  given 
a  monopoly  franchise,  then  there  must 
be  some  regulation  of  the  price  charged 
to  the  consumer.  If  a  group  is  given  a 
monopoly,  it  is  necessary  to  protect  the 
public  interest  through  some  regulation 
of  the  price. 

Last  March,  when  we  raised  this  in 
the  House,  it  was  following  the  speech 
of  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  in  the  House 
of  Commons  on  March  6th,  in  which  he 
said  : 

I  can  simply  say  this :  naturally, 
the  sale  of  gas  is  not  a  matter  for  this 
government.  Although  in  regard  to 
every  sale  of  gas  to  a  consumer,  the 
rate  must  obtain  the  approval  of  the 
Ontario  government  or  the  proper 
agency  thereof. 

About  a  week  after  that,  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Howe  was  questioned  once  again  and  he 
made  this  further  statement : 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  government  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  undoubtedly  has 
the  authority  to  regulate  the  prices  of 


gas  to  the  consumer,  and  in  fact  has 
passed  legislation  to  that  end.  With 
the  price  to  the  consumer  regulated, 
it  seems  to  me  there  is  an  effect,  even 
though  indirect,  of  regulation  of  the 
price  that  the  pipe  line  can  charge  the 
distributor. 

That  is  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines. 
Mr.  Howe  continued : 

I  notice  in  the  press  today  that  the 
chairman  of  the  Board  of  Transport 
Commissioners  was  reported  to  have 
said  that  the  board  had  no  authority 
to  regulate  the  price  of  gas  in  the 
pipe  line,  even  though  the  pipe  line 
is  interprovincial  in  character. 

Now,  in  addition  to  that,  I  understand 
that  at  a  meeting  of  the  Fuel  Board  in 
Chatham  some  two  or  three  months  ago, 
the  Ontario  Fuel  Board  concedes  that 
this  is  a  fact.  Mr.  Speaker,  this,  I  suggest 
to  the  House,  is  an  intolerable  kind  of 
proposition,  and  I  am  wondering  when 
this  government  is  going  to  take  some 
action — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  member,  how  in  the  world  can  the 
government  of  Ontario  or  our  board  here 
in  Ontario  control  the  price  that  pro- 
ducers in  Alberta  are  going  to  receive 
for  their  gas?  How  could  we  do  that? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  control  of  the 
price  which  Trans-Canada  is  going  to 
charge  to  any  distributor  with  whom 
they  sign  a  contract  is  a  responsibility 
at  the  federal  level,  and  what  I  person- 
ally cannot  understand  is  why  the  Board 
of  Transport  Commissioners,  which  has 
jurisdiction  over  price  on  railways — on 
freight  rates  and  things  of  that  nature 
— suddenly  should  not  have  jurisdiction 
as  between  Trans-Canada  and  the  dis- 
tributors. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  I  think  the  fact  is  that  they 
have  just  not  been  given  that  authority. 
The  federal  government  could  give  them 
that  authority. 
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MR.  MacDONALD :  It  seems  to  me 
that  if  this  government  is  anxious  to 
protect  the  interests  of  the  people  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  against  this 
group  of  profiteers,  because  that  is  all 
they  are — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  com- 
modity coming  from  the  west,  from 
Alberta  and  Saskatchewan  by  way  of 
a  pipe  line,  is  going  to  meet  the  severest 
type  of  competition  in  this  province.  Do 
not  think  it  is  coming  here  to  a  sort  of 
capitalist  population;  that  is  not  so.  It 
is  coming  to  our  population  with  a  very 
highly  developed  hydro-electric  power 
system,  it  is  coming  to  a  population 
which  is  supplied  by  coal,  by  a  very 
highly  organized  system  in  the  United 
States.  It  is  coming  to  our  competitive 
market. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  With  all  res- 
pect, railways  face  bitter  competition 
from  trucks,  airlines,  and  rail.  Is  that  a 
valid  argument  to  say  that  you  are  not 
going  to  regulate  prices  on  railroads  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  do  not. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Do  not  miss  my 
point.  I  am  not  arguing  that  the  pro- 
vincial government  would  have  control 
of  it.  But  what  I  am  pointing  out  is  that 
the  Rt.  hon.  C.  D.  Howe  in  Ottawa  says 
the  Board  of  Transport  Commissioners 
will  not  do  this,  but  some  control  over 
price  exists  in  any  case  because  the  Fuel 
Board  does  it  here,  so  indirectly  the 
regulation  affects  Trans-Canada  too. 

But  clearly  that  is  not  an  effective 
kind  of  procedure. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  has 
nothing  to  do  with  us. 

MR.  ^lacDONALD:  All  I  am  sug- 
gesting to  this  government  is  to  act  at 
the  level  where  it  has  jurisdiction;  I  will 
come  to  that  in  a  moment.  But  at  the 
level  where  the  federal  government  has 
jurisdiction,  it  is  in  the  interests  of  the 
Canadian  people  for  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  be  pressured  into  doing  some- 


thing, because  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  as  far 
as  I  know,  is  an  absolutely  unprece- 
dented development,  that  a  monopoly 
of  a  public  utility  should  be  granted  to  a 
group  of  private  operators  with  no  regu- 
lation of  price  at  all. 

This,  I  repeat,  is  an  unprecedented 
kind  of  thing  in  Canadian  history,  and  I 
cannot  understand  myself  why,  when  it 
applies  to  railways,  the  Board  of  Trans- 
port Commissioners'  jurisdiction  over 
price  should  not  also  apply  to  natural 
gas  prices  without  a  specific  Act  of  the 
House  of  Commons. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Do  I  under- 
stand that  the  hon.  member  ag'rees 
that  we  have  not  jurisdiction? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Not  at  the 
federal  level.  But  I  will  come  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  level  right  now. 

In  The  Ontario  Fuel  Board  Act,  it 
states  that  the  Ontario  Fuel  Board  has 
jurisdiction  over  price  paid  by  the  ulti- 
mate consumer  of  natural  gas  in  the 
province  of  Ontario.  This  is  one  I  raised 
last  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  I  do  not 
raise  this  provocatively  because  I  think 
it  is  something  we  have  to  get  sorted 
out. 

Here,  for  example,  is  the  case  of  the 
International  Nickel  Company.  The  In- 
ternational Nickel  Company  does  not 
sign  a  contract  with  some  local  dis- 
tributor, they  are  such  a  big  purchaser 
that  they  sign  a  contract  directly  with 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines.  What  is  our 
position?  The  Board  of  Transport  Com- 
missioners has  no  jurisdiction  over  it. 
Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe  says  so,  and 
apparently  this  government  agrees,  for  it 
has  done  nothing  to  change  it.  But  it 
also  argues,  or  at  least  it  has  been  said 
in  the  House,  that  despite  the  fact  that 
the  International  Nickel  Company  is 
the  ultimate  consumer  here  in  Ontario, 
the  Ontario  Fuel  Board  has  not  juris- 
diction over  it.  We  are  in  a  sort  of 
jurisdictional  no-man's  land,  and  what 
I  am  wondering  is,  who  is  going  to  have 
jurisdiction  over  a  very  great  proportion 
of  the  pricing  of  natural  gas  at  the 
various  levels? 
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The  pyramiding  of  these  unregulated 
prices  is  going  to  end  up  with  the  price 
of  gas  being  so  high  that,  commissioner 
Strike  and  Mr.  Man'by  point  out,  the 
prices  are  such  that  Hydro  is  not  in- 
terested in  gas.  I  have  the  quote  right 
here  —  in  a  Toronto  Telegram  story. 
They  said  the  price  is  going  to  be  such 
that  Hydro  will  not  be  interested,  for 
they  will  not  ever  be  interested  if  it 
cannot  compete  with  coal  and  these  other 
kinds  of  fuel. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  the 
way  to  keep  the  price  down. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  We  are  setting 
the  stage  by  our  combination  of  inaction 
at  the  federal  level  and  the  provincial 
level,  resulting  in  our  lack  of  regulation 
of  price  so  that  these  profiteers — because 
there  is  no  other  description  for  the 
promoters  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
—  their  record  is  indelibly  in  the  history 
of  this  nation,  unfortunately,  now — that 
they  are  going  to  be  able  to  get  the 
prices  up  to  a  level  which  certainly  is 
going  to  be  very  far  removed  from 
power  at  cost. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Then  nobody 
will  buy  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  will  find 
out  how  much  they  will  buy  it.  But 
certainly  we  shall  not  be  able  to  get  the 
kind  of  natural  advantage  which  was 
available  in  the  price  of  natural  gas,  if 
we  had  made  it  available  at  cost. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  If  it  is  so 
much  higher  in  price  than  all  these  other 
fuels,  people  will  stick  to  the  oil  and 
the  coal. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  agree,  and 
we  may  discover  that  one  of  the  prob- 
lems of  building  our  market  in  north- 
ern Ontario  is  that  the  price  is  going  to 
be  high  enough  that  it  will  take  a  long 
time  to  build  up  our  market,  and  mean- 
while, while  the  volume  of  gas  is 
relatively  small,  we,  the  people,  because 
of  contracts  this  government  "stuck" 
with,  we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the 


cost,  if  it  takes  them  a  longer  time  to 
build  up  that  area. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  If  they  can 
not  sell  the  gas,  the  line  will  go  broke. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  cannot  go 
broke;  we  are  underwriting  it.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  the  Glassco  report  for 
which  the  Ontario  people's  money  was 
spent,  on  page  12  has  this  statement: 

The  public  would  have  to  be  as- 
sured that  a  competent  regulatory 
authority  would  prevent  the  purchas- 
ers from  making  unreasonable  profits 
from  the  line. 

Now,  where  is  the  regulatory  author- 
ity? There  is  none.  A  "competent 
regulatory  authority" — there  is  no  regu- 
latory authority  which  is  going  to  do  it. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  What  is  to 
prevent  the  appropriate  level  of  govern- 
ment from  stepping  in  with  that 
authority  when  its  need  is  indicated  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Why  should 
we  make  it  an  exception,  with  a  group 
of  promoters  such  as  we  have  in  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  at  any  stage,  by 
saying  to  them  that  we  are  in  effect 
operating  without  regulatory  powers 
being  exercised? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  this  great 
matter  of  getting  gas  here  from  the  west 
and  applying  that  great  resource  to 
Canadian  development  has  been  a  prob- 
lem of  the  most  intricate  and  involved 
character.  I  would  like  to  say  to  the 
hon.  member  that  he  raises  an  objec- 
tion, for  instance,  the  one  that  he  has 
been  mentioning  now.  Actually  speak- 
ing, if  the  situation  arises  as  he  men- 
tions, of  course  there  is  no  reason  why 
governments — the  federal  government 
and  perhaps  provincial  governments — 
could  not  intervene.  I  would  say  to  him 
that  he  raises  all  these  obstacles  and 
all  of  these  straw  men,  and  that  if  we 
followed  that  attitude  in  trying  to  create 
and  to  bring  this  commodity  down  here 
over  the  last  5  years,  we  would  be  no 
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nearer  now  to  bringing  it  down  than 
we  were  5  years  ago.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  I,  for  one,  favour  an  all- 
Canadian  line  built  by  the  government 
and  frankly,  as  I  said  in  this  House, 
we  offered  to  stay  in  that  ourselves.  It 
was  not  as  simple  as  that,  this  line 
covers  a  large  portion  of  Canada,  it  is 
not  any  secret  that  the  government  of 
Alberta  did  not  look  with  favour  on  a 
publicly-owned  line. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Have  the  rest 
of  us  to  do  what  the  government  of 
Alberta  tells  us?  The  argument  that 
the  government  of  Alberta  is  going  to 
sit  on  this  gas  and  not  sell  it  to  us  be- 
cause we  want  to  handle  it  as  a  public 
utility  is  a  most  fatuous  kind  of  argu- 
ment. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  There  is  a 
government  of  Alberta  which  makes  no 
excuse  about  the  matter,  that  they  do 
not  want  anything  to  do  with  it.  In 
their  province  they  voted  against  pub- 
lic ownership  on  a  plebiscite.  In  the 
province  of  Saskatchewan  last  sum- 
mer, last  June  I  think  it  was — they  had 
an  election.  I  did  not  see  that  the  pipe 
line  was  an  issue  out  there  at  all,  but 
I  gathered  this,  that  probably  the  peo- 
ple of  that  province  seemed  to  be  pretty 
well  satisfied. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  will  tell  you 
why  they  are  satisfied. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  They  are 
satisfied. 

MR.  NIXON :  He  knows. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  next 
thing  is  this,  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba, they  made  no  bones  about  the 
fact  that  they  did  not  want  to  enter  into 
it  on  a  public  ownership  basis.  They 
made  that  plain.  The  federal  govern- 
ment certainly  was  not  anxious ;  I  think 
I  could  say  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment was  opposed  to  getting  into  the 
matter  on  a  public  ownership  basis.  The 
enthusiasm    for    public    ownership    was 


with  this  government,  and  I  think  we 
could  probably  have  carried  our  people 
on  that  idea,  but  remember  we  had  at 
least  4  of  our  partners  whom  I  have 
named  that  were  cold  to  the  idea. 

Would  you,  in  our  position,  being  a 
province  which  required  gas,  would  you 
throw  it  all  into  the  chaos  of  uncertainty 
when  finally  after  years  of  negotiation 
we  had  it  to  a  point  where  a  pipe  line 
would  be  built  to  supply  our  province? 
Those  considerations  were  placed  before 
this  House,  and  I  think  on  the  strength 
of  those  things,  the  hon.  member  voted 
for  the  bill. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  fact  of  the 
matter  is  — 

HON.  .AIR.  FROST:  Why  go  into 
it  again? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  not  going 
to  do  any  more  than  repeat  my  point 
and  move  on.  This  government  had  an 
opportunity  to  get  out  of  this  bad  deal 
last  May  1st.  It  refused  to  get  out  of 
the  deal,  and  by  its  action  it  shared  in 
creating  the  chaotic  conditions  of  last 
May  and  June;  if  it  had  acted  otherwise 
it  would  have  forced  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do  what  this  government  itself 
wanted  to  do. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  did  not 
need  to  get  into  the  deal  that  the  hon. 
member  voted  for. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  have  ex- 
plained why  I  voted  for  it,  and  I  have 
explained  there  have  been  two  or  three 
things  here  — 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Order. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
why  we  got  into  the  deal  was  this :  we 
did  advocate  a  publicly-owned  line,  of 
course  we  did,  but  we  found  we  could 
.  not  put  it  over,  and  we  took  the  next 
best  alternative,  the  only  alternative, 
that  was  provided.  We  entered  into  the 
deal,  and  I  expressed  the  hope  here  in 
this  House  that  the  deal  then  would  be 
carried  through.  Now  the  hon.  member 
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suggests   that    this    government    should 
then  turn  around  and  backtrack. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Why  did  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  put  the  escape 
clause  in?  Why  was  that  done?  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  simple  case  of  one 
thing  or  the  other.  If  that  clause  was 
not  planned  to  he  used  for  getting  out 
of  the  contract  should  the  promoters 
fail  to  do  their  job,  then  why  was  it  put 
in  ?  If  it  was  put  in,  why  was  it  not  used 
when  they  failed  to  do  the  job? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  conditions 
were  not  changed  at  all  from  the  time 
the  hon.  member  voted  for  the  bill. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  They  were 
changed  to  the  point  this  group  of  pro- 
moters were  not  only  failing  to  do  the 
job,  but  they  were  even  holding  the  gun 
on  the  federal  government,  and  saying, 
"You  have  to  give  us  an  $80  million 
loan  by  a  certain  time."  That  was  the 
shocking  aspect  of  it. 

MR.  WHICHER:  They  are  getting 
it  back. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  If  it  is  as  simple 
as  that,  why  did  they  not  take  it  out  of 
the  $700  miUion  reserves  of  one  com- 
pany which  is  a  parent  company  of 
Trans-Canada  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Because  we  want 
the  gas.  The  hon.  member  is  no  knight 
in  .shining  armour. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  come  back  and  pick  up  the  next 
point  —  the  comment  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  here  to  the  effect  that  the 
people  of  Saskatchewan  were  not  exer- 
cised about  this  in  their  general  election. 
Of  course  they  were  not.  They  were  not 
exercised,  because  in  the  province  of 
Saskatchewan  the  government  is  build- 
ing a  publicly-owned  distribution  system 
within  the  province  along  the  lines  of 
Hydro,  which  former  Conservative 
Tories  recognize  is  in  the  interest  of  the 
people  and  did  in  this  province,  but 
which  this  government  will  not  do. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  They  are  buy- 
ing the  gas  from  the  privately-owned 
line,  that  is  where  they  are  getting  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  All  right,  but 
the  point  is  that  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan is  building  a  publicly-owned 
distribution  system  and  that  is  the  point 
I  wanted  to  come  to. 

This  province,  this  government,  two 
years  ago  —  three  years  ago  now  —  in 
January,  1954,  for  a  time  gave  con- 
sideration to  the  proposition  of  a 
publicly-owned   distribution   system. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber might  as  well  save  his  time  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned.  I  am  certainly  not 
going  to  get  into  that  one. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Let  me  put  the 
case  as  to  why  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
should  get  into  it,  and  why  if  he  does  not 
get  into  it,  he  will  be  sacrificing  the 
welfare  of  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  because  that  is  exactly  what 
I  want  to  come  to  now. 

During  the  past  year,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  had  the  opportunity,  first  through 
letters,  and  secondly  to  go  down  and 
acquaint  myself  with  the  problems  of  a 
group  of  natural  gas  producers  in  the 
area  when  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
East  (Mr.  Cathcart)  comes  from — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  May  I  say— 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  proceed  with  this,  or  must  I  be 
interrupted  every  two  or  three  minutes  ? 

MR.  SPEAKER :  You  may  proceed, 
there  will  be  no  more  interruptions. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Down  in 
Lambton  county,  you  have  a  group  of 
farmers  who  have  natural  gas  wells  on 
their  properties,  and  who  have  had  to 
contend  in  recent  years  with  the  kind 
of  conduct  and  treatment  which  the 
Union  Gas  Company  is  handing  out  to 
them.  I  want  to  deal  with  this  rather 
briefly,  because  I  think  it  represents  a 
set  of  problems  on  which  these  people 
are  entitled  to  some  assistance. 
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This  group  of  people  banded  together 
ill  the  Lambton  Gas  Storage  Association 
and  have  requested  a  special  committee 
to  look  into  their  problem. 

Their  complaints  have  some  justifica- 
tion, because  I  have  rarely  seen  an 
example  of  relations  between  a  company 
and  the  people  they  are  dealing  with 
which  are  on  a  shabbier  level  than  there 
is  at  the  present  time  between  the  Union 
Gas  Company  and  these  farmers  whose 
property  Union  Gas  is  leasing.  For 
example,  in  this  area,  instead  of  operat- 
ing on  a  pooled  basis,  as  Imperial  Oil 
and  other  companies  do,  so  that  all  the 
farmers  can  get  equal  treatment,  Union 
Gas  plays  one  farmer  off  against  the 
other.  When  it  comes  to  price,  they  pay 
one  farmer  a  certain  amount,  they  re- 
fuse to  give  a  contract  which  would  be 
applicable  to  the  whole  gas  reef,  and  if 
one  farmer  refuses  to  sign  the  poor 
contract  that  is  offered,  then  they  sink 
a  well  into  the  neighbouring  farm  and 
take  the  gas  from  all  the  farmers  whose 
property  may  be  above  that  reef. 

It  is  basically  a  very  bad  kind  of  prop- 
osition, yet  these  farmers  have  pleaded 
for  years  to  try  to  get  better  contract 
relationships,  to  try  to  get  this  govern- 
ment, or  the  Ontario  Fuel  Board,  to 
regulate  this.  So  far  they  have  not  been 
able  to  get  any  assistance. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  this  Lamb- 
ton  situation,  however,  Mr.  Speaker, 
which  is  not  just  a  local  problem,  and 
that  is  the  reason  why  I  raise  it.  If  it 
were  purely  a  matter  of  Lambton 
County,  the  hon.  member  from  Lamb- 
ton East  could  be  left  to  battle  for  the 
interest  of  his  people,  and  do  it  alone. 

Union  Gas  last  year  had  total  sales  of 
$11.7  million.  Of  those  total  sales  of 
$11.7  million,  $1.5  million  was  paid  in 
income  tax  and  $1  million  was  added 
to  reserves.  In  other  words,  $2.5  million, 
or  almost  one-quarter  of  the  revenue 
that  this  company  took  in,  went  in 
either  income  taxes  or  undistributed 
reserves. 

Now,  I  suggest  to  this  government 
that  if  any  company  is  operating,  as  I 
presume  is  the  case  with  public  utilities 


in  this  province,  under  the  direction  of 
the  Ontario  Fuel  Board,  where  there  is 
legislation    that    their    returns     cannot      , 
exceed  7  per  cent.,  otherwise  they  are     | 
forced  to  reduce  their  price  to  the  con- 
sumer,  that   here   is   a  situation   worth 
looking    into.    Out    of    every    dollar    in 
revenue  that  the  Union  Gas  Company     ; 
has  been  getting,  their  returns  are  such 
that  they  have  to  pay   15  cents  of  the 
dollar  to  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  in  income 
tax,  and  presumably  they  prefer  to  do 
that  rather  than  to  give  the  farmers  a 
square  deal,  and  they  pay  10  cents  out  of 
that  dollar  into  undistributed   reserves. 
Clearly  it  is  impossible  for  them  to  be 
operating   without   violating   the   7   per     i 
cent,    level    at    which    they    should    be 
operating   under   the   regulation   of  the     j 
Ontario  Fuel  Board.  i 

The    interesting    thing    is    this,    Mr.      ^ 
Speaker,  that  in  spite  of  the  fact  Union 
Gas  is  operating  on  this  high  level  of 
returns,  it  still  has  the  lowest  consumer 
price  on  gas  in  the  province  today.  There 
may   be    other   smaller   companies   that 
have  a  lower  price,  but   I  think  I  am      \ 
correct  when  I  say  that  Union  Gas  has 
the  lowest  price  on  gas.  Now,  how  can 
a  company   which   is   operating  at  that      '■ 
level   of   returns   be   operating  on   that 
basis    after    charging   the    lowest    price      i 
among  consumer  prices  in  the  province? 

That  question  brings  us  to  the  nub  j 

of  this  whole  issue.   U^nion  Gas  is  doing  \ 

it  because  they  have,   in  the   Lambton  \ 

fields,  something  that  is   far  more  im-  i 
portant   than    natural   gas   that   can   be 

taken   out   of  the   ground.    They  have  | 

storage  areas,  storage  reefs  which  are  \ 

capable  of  holding  60  billion  cubic  feet  ' 

of  natural  gas.    Union  Gas  has  leased  ! 

15   billion  cubic   feet  of  this  and  they  j 

used  last  year  about  5  billion  of  the  15  ' 

billion   cubic   feet.  | 

Because  they  have  the  storage  basins,  \ 

they  are  able  to  enter  into  a  contract,  ■ 

now    with    American    gas    companies,  i 

later  to  be   switched  to   Trans-Canada  \ 
once  the  trans-Canada  line  is  developed, 

and  they  buy  their  gas,  not  at  the  normal  J 

price  but  they  buy  it  on  what  is  known  ) 
as    the    interruptible    price.     In    other 

words,  they  obtain  the  gas  at  the  price  i 
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at  which  it  is  available  when  gas  is  in 
surplus  during  the  summer  months 
when,  if  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  did 
not  sell  it  the  gas  simply  would  not 
come  through  the  line,  and  would  in 
effect  be  idle.  Thus  they  buy  it  at  a 
smaller  price  and  store  it  in  the  ground 
in  Lambton  County.  Having  bought  it 
at  this  low  price,  then  they  bring  it  out 
of  the  ground  when  the  consumption 
season  comes  and  they  sell  it  at  prices 
comparable  to  going  prices,  and  the  re- 
sult is  that  they  end  up  with  this  high 
level  of  returns. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  What  is  wrong 
with  that?  The  hon.  member  for  York 
South  is  right  when  he  says  that  they 
bring  gas  from  either  Texas  or  from 
the  west,  that  they  get  it  at  the  inter- 
ruptible  cost  and  then  put  it  in  the 
ground  and  then  sell  it  throughout  the 
season  to  our  people  at  the  lowest  price, 
the  hon.  member  says,  that  obtains  in 
the  country. 

MR.  MacDONAL'D :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  that  is 
how  you  help  keep  down  the  cost-of- 
living  index. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Now  I  come 
to  the  point  I  want  earnestly  to  bring 
to  the  attention  of  the  government.  If 
we  had  in  the  province  of  Ontario  a 
.publicly  owned  and  fully  integrated 
system  for  natural  gas,  it  would  be 
possible  not  only  for  Union  Gas  to  use 
the  Lambton  storage  fields,  but  through 
this  publicly  owned  and  integrated  sys- 
tem, for  all  distributing  companies,  in- 
cluding Consumer  Gas  and  including  all 
companies  that  go  down  in  the  Niagara 
Peninsula  and  as  far  east  as  at  least 
Oshawa,  to  use  these  storage  fields, 
buying  gas  at  surplus  prices  and  thus 
be  able  to  reduce  the  price  not  only 
to  the  level  which  Union  Gas  has, 
but  to  even  lower  levels. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  do  not  think 
there  is  any  reason  that  they  should  not. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  In  this  way  the 
great  advantage  could  accrue  to  all  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  by 
using  this  God-given  asset  of  great 
storage  areas  down  in  Lambton  County 
— an  advantage  which  is  now  accruing 
only  to  the  distribution  area  where  the 
Union  Gas  happens  to  be.  The  advan- 
tage could  be  even  greater  because  their 
price  should  be  down  another  25  cents 
less  than  it  is.  Through  a  publicly  owned 
and  fully  integrated  system,  this  advan- 
tage could  be  extended  throughout  the 
whole  area  of  southern  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  us  face  this  as  a 
very  certain  eventuality:  if  we  do  not 
get  our  distribution  system  organized 
so  that  we  can  use  the  surplus  gas  in 
the  whole  of  southern  Ontario,  and 
Union  Gas  is  the  only  one  that  is  using 
the  Lambton  storage,  what  is  going  to 
happen  to  the  surplus  gas  when  it  comes 
down  in  the  summer  months  two  or 
three  years  from  now,  when  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  gets  into  operation? 

I  will  tell  you  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, Mr.  Speaker.  The  parent  com- 
panies of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  will 
pipe  that  surplus  gas  across  into  the 
United  States,  they  will  store  it  in  the 
United  States  and  the  American  people 
will  get  the  benefits  of  lower  priced 
gas,  instead  of  the  people  of  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  That  is  almost  a  dead 
certainty. 

In  other  words,  what  we  have  got 
here  now  is  the  possibility  of  building  a 
distribution  system  for  natural  gas 
which  is  in  a  remarkable  way  a  parallel 
to  the  building  of  the  grid  system  of 
Hydro.  What  we  did  from  the  early 
days  of  Hydro  was  to  use  these  great 
sources  of  hydro  power  and  to  build  a 
system  that  covered  the  whole  of  the 
province  as  a  grid  system,  so  that  the 
surplus  power  could  be  taken  from 
wherever  it  was  available  and  carried 
throughout  the  system  and  made  avail- 
able to  all  the  people  throughout  the 
province. 

Here,  we  have  an  opportunity  of 
doing  the  same  thing  in  the  case  of 
natural  gas,  of  using  this  natural  asset 
of  storage  basins  to  the  capacity  of  60 
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billion  cubic  feet  as  part  of  an  integrated 
storage  system  so  that  we  can  buy  our 
gas  at  a  surplus  price  and  make  it  avail- 
able when  it  is  required  at  the  high 
consumption  period  throughout  south- 
ern Ontario,  and  in  so  doing  reduce  the 
present  prices  to  the  consumers  of 
southern  Ontario  by  at  least  25  cents. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  point  out  that  the  hon.  member's 
computation  of  prices  is,  of  course, 
purely  his  own. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  No,  it  is  not, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  wrong. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  want  to  deal 
with  another  point,  though. 


MR.  MacDONALD 


.Ml  right. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
involved  in  entering  into  a  publicly- 
owned  system  is  the  immense  problem 
of  money ;  there  is  the  problem.  In 
Ontario,  with  Hydro,  with  the  North- 
land Railway,  with  the  Water  Resources 
Commission,  with  the  development  of 
other  publicly-owned  projects,  with  the 
problems  of  the  municipalities,  I  would 
say,  as  I  said  last  year  in  relation  to  this 
matter,  the  problem  of  the  province's 
credit  is  so  important  that  to  envisage 
getting  into  another  deal  which  would 
probably  involve  a  couple  of  billion 
dollars  is,  of  course,  unthinkable.  The 
more  the  province  can  do  to  encourage 
private  agencies  and  others  to  operate 
these  vast  projects  the  better. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  that  the  credit  of  the 
province  is  so  important  that  the  minute 
one  waters  it  down  with  more  projects 
than  it  can  undertake,  one  is  inviting 
disaster.  There  is  the  situation. 

AIR.  MacDONALD:  I  listened  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  explain  this 
aspect  of  the  problem.  I  am  not  unmind- 
ful of  it.  If  he  is  so  impressed  by  the 
credit  needs  of  this  province,  why  did 
he  bail  the  Liberal  government  out  with 


the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line  promoters 
by  using  35  million  of  our  dollars? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  is  a  great 
thing  to  put  in  $35  million  that  you  are 
going  to  get  paid  back  in  a  couple  of 
years,  to  avoid  getting  into  something 
that  you  have  got  to  put  $2,000  million 
in  and  keep  it  there  for  good. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  just  want  to  pick  upon  the  point  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  said,  that  these  are 
my  calculations.  I  want  to  submit  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  these  are  not 
my  calculations,  they  are  the  calculations 
of  the  Lambton  Gas  Storage  Associa- 
tion, whose  members  have  been  making 
a  very  careful  study  and  investigation  of 
this  subject.  I  do  not  think  they  pretend 
to  say  they  have  figures  that  are  abso- 
lutely accurate,  but  they  certainly,  with 
the  best  available  information,  have 
figures  which  indicate  that  if  we  had  the 
kind  of  set-up  I  have  been  outlining, 
Alberta  gas  could  be  made  available  in 
Ontario  at  60  cents  for  industrial  use, 
and  for  commercial  and  domestic  no 
more  than  $1  per  MCF. 

Our  present  prices  in  the  province  for 
industrial  gas  range  anywhere  from  70 
cents  to  about  $1.30,  as  compared  for 
example  in  the  United  States  with 
prices  that  are  sometimes  as  low  as  50 
cents  and  down  to  34  cents.  And  yet  we 
are  sitting  idly  by  and  permitting  the 
development  of  a  situation  in  which 
surplus  gas  is  going  to  be  piped  across 
the  line. 

Now,  what  the  Lambton  Gas  Storage 
Association  has  suggested  as  an  alterna- 
tive —  I  think  it  is  a  second  best,  but 
let  us  take  their  suggestion  and  at  least 
give  it  some  consideration  —  is  it  will 
be  necessary  for  the  Fuel  Board  to 
exercise  the  powers  of  The  Ontario 
Fuel  Board  Act,  and  insist  that  the 
Ontario  distributors  pool  their  buying 
and  storing. 


HON.    MR.    FROST 
possible  under  the  Act. 


That    is    all 


AIR.    MacDONALD:    Exactly,    but 
there  is  nothing  happening  on  it  so  far. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST :  Well,  there  is 
no  gas  coming  down  yet.  Wait  till  the 
line  gets  into  operation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  we  do  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  could  duplicate  the 
building  in  Ontario  with  the  distribution 
of  natural  gas  what  was  done  two 
generations  ago  with  the  building  of 
Hydro  in  this  province. 

I  In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want 
to  remind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
I  have  listened  to  him  many  times,  for 
instance  at  the  Golden  Jubilee  of  Hydro, 
getting  up  and  extolling  Hydro,  extoll- 
ing Sir  Adam  Beck,  and  quite  rightly 
so,  because  there  are  few  men  who  merit 
extolling  more  than  Sir  Adam  Beck. 
But  I  think  the  time  has  come  for  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  cease  resting  on 
the  achievements  of  Sir  Adam  Beck, 
and  refusing  to  do  in  his  generation 
what  Sir  Adam  Beck  did  back  in  the 
early  days  of  the  century. 

In  this  connection,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  remind  this  House  of  the 
kind  of  struggle  that  had  to  be  gone 
through  in  this  province  to  establish 
Hydro.  For  example,  let  me  read  this 
comment  from  the  biography  Adam 
Beck  and  the  Ontario  Hydro  by  Plew- 
man,  a  comment  to  be  found  on  page 
458.  This  is  of  particular  interest,  I 
trust,  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister: 

No  cabinet  and  no  legislature  during 
his  lifetime  —  unless  it  were  the 
1919-1923  Legislature  that  was  con- 
trolled by  Drury  and  Raney  —  con- 
tained a  majority  of  members  who 
cordially  supported  the  principle  of 
public  ownership.  Yet  Sir  Adam  Beck 
usually  had  his  way. 

Take  a  look  at  this  comment,  for 
example,  to  give  you  an  idea  of  the 
struggle  that  they  went  through  back  in 
those  days : 

Most  of  the  members  of  Whitney's 
cabinet  — 

and  this  is  the  cabinet  of  the  government 
that  eventually  put  Hydro  into  effect  — 


Most  of  the  members  of  Whitney's 
cabinet  were  hostile  to  Adam  Beck 
and  his  policy.  At  one  time  the  legal 
advisers  and  other  agents  of  the  power 
companies  believed  that  they  had 
gained  the  ear  of  the  Premier  and  that 
Adam  Beck  was  through.  Beck's 
enemies  employed  women  in  a  vain 
effort  to  seduce  him. 

It  just  shows  you  the  lengths  to  which 
opponents  of  public  ownership  will  go. 

MR.  CHILD :  How  far  will  you  go? 

MR.  MacDONALD : 

As  early  as  1906  Adam  Beck  told 
friends  that  he  had  been  offered  $1 
million  to  forget  Hydro.  When  the 
first  power  contract  was  signed  it  is 
alleged  that  a  certain  gentleman  said 
to  Beck:  "I  think  you  should  get 
something  out  of  this"  and  offered 
him  a  cheque  for  $20,000.  Ingenious 
efforts  were  made  to  entrap  or  cor- 
rupt the  principal  engineers. 

Adam  Beck  was  slandered  and 
vilified  and  subjected  to  pin  prick 
slights  by  social  and  political  friends 
such  as  a  man  of  his  fiery  disposition 
could  not  endure  quietly. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  the  men 
whom  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  extolls 
were  willing  to  put  up  with  to  get  what 
we  recognize  as  one  of  the  great  achieve- 
ments of  today. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  only  extoll 
this  government,  that  is  all. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Now  I  come  to 
the  important  sort  of  pressures  behind 
the  scenes.  When  the  Whitney  govern- 
ment was  planning  to  establish  Hydro, 
the  people  behind  the  scenes,  the  people 
in  the  private  electric  companies,  put  out 
a  pamphlet  entitled  The  Credit  of 
Ontario  and  How  it  is  Affected  by  the 
Ontario  Power  Legislation,  and  it 
relates  how  this  pamphlet  was  distri- 
buted all  throughout  Great  Britain. 

A  professor  at  Oxford  University 
made  statements  to  the  effect  that  this 
Act,  away  back  here  in  Ontario,  was 
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unconstitutional.  Sir  Seymour  King,  a 
banker  and  member  of  Parliament, 
wrote  to  the  Canadian  Minister  of 
Finance  to  the  effect  that  he  was 
alarmed  by  the  Ontario  power  legis- 
lation. Evans  Gordon  &  Company, 
writing  to  Lord  Strathcona,  Canadian 
High  Commissioner  in  London,  ob- 
served that  in  the  face  of  vested  interest 
the  Ontario  legislature  had  entered  upon 
the  doubtful  expedient  of  offering  to 
supply  municipalities  with  cheap  power. 
There  were  comments  from  the  British 
Financier  and  Biillionist,  in  London,  and 
listen  to  this : 

Such  extraordinary  and  un-British 
law  is  necessarily  a  blow  to  Canadian 
credit  in  England.  Premier  Whitney 
must  surely  recognize  the  importance 
of  our  good  credit  in  London.  Canada 
comes  to  London  for  its  government, 
municipal  and  railroad  loans.  Any- 
thing that  smacks  of  extreme  social- 
ism, confiscation  or  legislation 
tyranny  will  make  borrowing  less 
easier  and  cause  the  investor  to  seek 
other   lands. 

There  is  a  whole  chapter  indicating 
the  fantastic  ramifications  of  the  cam- 
paign, and  it  is  this  kind  of  pressure,  I 
have  a  grave  suspicion,  which  per- 
suaded this  government  to  forego  its 
original  consideration  of  building  a 
publicly-owned   line. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
our  position  is  entirely  different ;  I  quite 
agree  with  the  hon.  member,  those 
points  of  view  expressed  by  those  peo- 
ple 50  years  ago  were  utter  nonsense. 
I  have  no  feelings  at  all  that  entering 
into  sound  public  ownership  policies 
hurts  this  country  or  this  province  at 
all. 

\\'hat  I  am  concerned  with  is  the  im- 
mense amount  of  money  which  would 
be  required  in  this  province  to  do  the 
things  to  which  we  are  already  com- 
mitted. That  is  a  very,  very  huge  sum 
indeed,  and  I  can  assure  the  House  that 
I  am  very  delighted  at  the  moment  that 
we  are  not  faced  with  the  problem  of 
having  to  find  the  money  to  go  ahead  to 


any  greater  extent  on  the  trans-Canada 
than  we  have,  because  we  are  spread  out 
very  thin  now. 

I  would  be  very  glad  if  the  hon. 
member  would  talk  with  some  of  our 
financial  men  and  get  the  picture  we 
have  to  face  in  this  province. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
all  I  can  say  is  that  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  argument  about  not  being 
able  to  get  the  credit  is  the  sole  argu- 
ment which  he  can  advance  for  not 
building  a  system — the  only  kind  of  a 
system  to  get  power  at  cost  from 
natural  gas — then  I  am  not  persuaded 
by  it. 

I  just  want  to  conclude  by  saying 
this  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister ;  he  may 
dismiss  this  project  on  the  basis  of  this 
one  excuse  if  he  wants  to,  but  he  is 
using  exactly  the  same  arguments  which 
were  used  about  the  limited  credit 
capacities  of  Ontario  back  in  1910  and 
1915.  I  will  say  there  is  only  one  man 
— and  I  say  this  in  all  respect  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  viewing  the  kind  of 
oppositon  we  will  have  to  face  if  we 
attempt  to  build  this  kind  of  project  — 
there  is  only  one  man  whose  stature  in 
his  party  and  across  this  province  is 
such  as  to  be  able  to  buck  these  interests. 
That  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself. 

But  if  he  does  not  do  it,  then  he  is 
willing  to  pay  lip  service  to  the  glory  of 
the  achievements  of  Sir  Adam  Beck,  but 
he  is  not  willing  to  do  for  his  generation 
what  Sir  Adam  Beck  did  for  the  genera- 
tion about  40  or  50  years  ago.  It  will 
require  political  courage,  I  do  not  deny 
that  for  one  moment.  It  will  require  a 
passionate  conviction  that  the  principle 
of  power  at  cost  has  been  a  valid  prin- 
ciple up  to  now  for  Ontario,  and  that 
it  is  a  principle  with  continuing  validity. 
But  if  we  are  going  to  live  up  to  that 
principle,  it  can  be  done  only  by  having 
a  publicly-owned  distribution  system 
for  natural  gas. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
move,  seconded  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas)  that  the 
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amendment  to  the  motion  for  an  address 
in  reply  to  the  Speech  of  the  Honourable 
the  Lieutenant-Governor  now  before  the 
House  be  further  amended  by  adding  a 
sixth  paragraph  as  follows : 

But  this  House  regrets  the  govern- 
ment has  failed  to : 

6.  Build  a  publicly-owned  fully- 
integrated  distribution  system  for 
natural  gas  so  as  to  provide  power  at 
cost  in  accordance  with  the  time- 
honoured  principle  on  which  Hydro 
has  been  built,  thereby  reducing 
present  consumer  prices. 


MR.  R.  MACAULAY  (Riverdale)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
moving  the  adjournment  of  the  House, 
I  will  only  say  that  the  debate  continues 
tomorrow. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

The  following  petitions  were  pre- 
sented and  laid  on  the  table : 

By  Mr.  G.  C.  Wardrope,  a  petition  for 
the  incorporation  of  the  Ontario  Pro- 
fessional Foresters  Association. 

By  Mr.  T.  Graham,  the  petition  of  the 
corporation  of  the  township  of  North 
York. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petition  was  read  and  re- 
ceived : 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Town  of 
Hawkesbury  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  authorizing  the  corporation  to 
purchase  land  in  the  town  for  industrial 
purposes  and  to  erect  thereon  a  build- 
ing to  be  leased  or  sold  to  private 
industry. 

■  MR.  SPEAKER :  Presenting  reports 

by  committees. 

Motions. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  connection  with 
the  ordinary  committees  of  the  House, 
the  committees  which  were  set  up  and 
were  the  subject  of  the  consideration  of 
the  striking  committee  whose  report  was 
adopted  last  Friday,  I  have  had  as  usual 
a  number  of  hon.   members  who  have 
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asked  to  be  put  on  various  committees 
where  their  names  were  omitted.  I 
have  here  quite  a  long  list  of  additions 
and  if  there  are  any  changes  or  any 
further  additions,  if  hon.  members  of 
the  House  desire  to  be  on  any  particular 
committee,  I  would  be  very  glad  to 
arrange  this   for  them. 

In  revising  these,  I  have  not  dis- 
cussed this  with  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver),  or  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald),  but  it  would  seem  to  me 
to  be  proper  that  they  should  be  on  all 
committees,  so  I  placed  their  names  on 
any  committees  from  which  their 
names  had  been  omitted.  I  think  that  is 
reasonable.  If  they  desire  to  be  taken 
off  any  of  the  committees,  and  will  let 
me  know  by  Monday,  I  will  arrange 
to  have  them  accommodated. 

Mr.  Frost  moves,  seconded  by  Mr. 
D.  Porter,  that  the  following  hon. 
members  be  added  to  the  standing  com- 
mittees designated : 

COMMITTEE  ON  AGRICULTURE 

Messrs.  Connell,  Johnston  (Parry 
Sound),  Lyons  and  Sandercock. 

COMMITTEE  ON 
CONSERVATION 

Messrs.  Allen  (Middlesex  South), 
Belisle,  Chaput,  Connell,  Doucett, 
Lavergne,  MacDonald  and  Oliver. 

COMMITTEE  ON  EDUCATION 

Messrs.  Collings,  Doucett,  Oliver, 
Porter  and  Spence. 
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COMMITTEE  ON  GAME 
AND  FISH 


Messrs.       Belisle, 
Donald  and  Oliver, 


Connell,      Mac- 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVILEGES 
AND  ELECTIONS 

Messrs.  Fishleigh  and  MacDonald. 


COMMITTEE  ON 
GOVERNMENT  COMMISSIONS 

Messrs.  Auld,   Beckett,  Dunbar  and 
Jolley. 


COMMITTEE  ON  HEALTH 
Messrs.  Davies,  Foote  and  Letherby. 

COMMITTEE  ON  LABOUR 

Messrs.     Doucett,     Fullerton,     Mac- 
Donald  and  Oliver. 

COMMITTEE  ON   LEGAL  BILLS 

Messrs.      Cecile,      Nickle,      Oliver, 
Porter,    Roberts   and    Warrender. 

COMMITTEE  ON  MINING 
Messrs.  Boyer,  Oliver  and  Roberts. 


COMMITTEE  ON 
MUNICIPAL  LAW 

Messrs.  Dunlop,  Fishleigh,  Frost 
(Bracondale),  Kerr,  MacDonald, 
Mackenzie,  Oliver,  Porter,  Price  and 
Roberts. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRINTING 

Messrs.    Auld,    Cass,    Graham,    Mac- 
Donald and  Oliver. 


COMMITTEE  ON  PRIVATE 
BILLS 

Messrs.   Boyer,   Frost    (Bracondale), 
Hunt,   MacDonald,   Oliver  and  Sutton. 


COMMITTEE  ON  STANDING 
ORDERS 

Messrs.  Chaput,  Oliver  and  Lavergne. 


COMMITTEE  ON  TRAVEL  AND 
PUBLICITY 

Messrs.    Cass,    Graham,    MacDonald, 
Oliver  and  Yaremko. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.    SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 
bills. 


HAMILTON  HEALTH 
ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
Hamilton  Health  Association." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS 
INFORMATION  ACT 

Hon.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Information  Act, 
1953." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  This  is  a  simple  bill ;  section 
1,  this  amendment  requires  a  corporation 
to  file  annual  returns  instead  of  deliver 
them,  in  order  to  bring  the  language  in 
line  with  the  other  bills.  Section  2,  a  new 
subsection  6(a),  provides  for  the  re- 
covery in  the  civil  courts  of  a  penalty 
for  failure  to  file  annual  reports.  Prior 
to  this,  it  was  in  the  police  court,  which 
was  rather  harsh,  and  now  they  are 
bringing  it  into  the  civil  courts  to  sue 
as  in  any  other  case. 
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THE  VITAL  STATISTICS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
;     The  Vital  Statistics  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
i     bill. 

He  said :  The  Vital  Statistics  Act,  in 
the  original,  states  it  must  be  signed 
personally  by  the  Registrar  General 
where  all  notices  of  deaths,  births  and 
marriages  are  signed  by  a  copy  of  the 
signature,  so  we  want  to  bring  this  into 
line,  because  it  has  never  been  done, 
although  it  has  been  the  law. 


THE   CORPORATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  makes  it  possible 
for  the  Hog  Producers'  Organization  -— 
they  were  the  first  ones  to  mention  this 
—  organizing  groups  in  counties,  and 
they  now  want  permission,  if  they  so 
desire,  to  organize  a  number  of  counties 
and  have  that  one  group  so  they  can 
appoint  their  directors  from  the  different 
counties.  In  case  they  do  not  appoint  a 
sufficient  number  of  directors,  they  will 
appoint  delegates  to  attend  annual  meet- 
ings, and  these  delegates  will  have  a  vote 
just  the  same  as  a  director. 

Then  they  also  asked  that  in  case  of 
a  large  organization,  where  the  Act  now 
states  that  every  shareholder  must  be 
furnished  with  the  financial  statement 
for  the  year,  they  think  it  is  sufficient 
to  have  —  that  is  if  the  organization 
was  disposed  to  —  to  have  the  directors 
and  the  delegates  furnished  with  these 
statements,  and  the  shareholders  only 
upon  request. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  regret  to 
advise  the  House  that  I  have  just 
learned  of  the  passing  of  the  father  of 
one  of  our  hon.  members,  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Perth  (Mr.  Edwards).  I  am  sure 


we  all  want  to  extend  to  him  and  to  the 
family  our  sympathy.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's father  was,  of  course,  a  man 
very  much  up  in  years,  a  retired  rail- 
roader, but  he  was  a  person  of  great 
vigour  and  he  possessed  great  enthusiasm 
for  charitable  causes.  He  used  to  carry 
this  enthusiasm  to  the  extent  that  he 
always  had  tickets  to  sell  for  some  par- 
ticular worthy  cause,  whether  it  was  in 
connection  with  some  charitable  organi- 
zation relating  to  the  railroads  or  to 
some  other  community  matter. 

I  am  sure  the  hon.  member's  father 
is  a  figure  who  will  be  missed  very  much 
by  all  in  Palmerston,  where  he  was  one 
of  the  old  and  highly  regarded  characters 
of  the  community. 

We  extend  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Perth  our  sincere  sympathy. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Ontario  Veterinary 
College  for  the  year  ended  March  31, 
1956. 

2.  Eightieth  annual  report  of  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  Ex- 
perimental Farm  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  R.  MACAULAY  (River- 
dale)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  pleased 
to  have  the  opportunity  to  return  to 
this  assembly  presided  over  by  your- 
self and  indicate  to  you,  as  is  my  cus- 
tom, that  I  will  be  bounded  by  your 
equitable  decisions,  and  in  your  res- 
ponsibility I  wish  you  well. 

I  have  this  afternoon  undertaken 
something  which  is  a  rather  large  task 
for  me,  and  whether  I  can  carry  it  off 
remains  to  be  seen.  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  to  two  matters:  one, 
in  very  brief  form,  to  the  speech  which 
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the  hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  dehvered  yesterday,  and 
secondly  to  lead  this  Legislature  slowly, 
precisely,  and  in  simple  language, 
through  the  details  of  the  tax  agreements 
offered  by  Ottawa  to  the  Canadian  prov- 
inces, and  to  Ontario  in  particular. 

Firstly,  with  reference  to  the  speech 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 
The  hon.  member,  as  we  all  know,  and 
I  do  not  complain  particularly  of  it, 
has  a  habit  of  lumping  into  one  category 
and  moulding  into  one  image  all  Con- 
servatives and  all  Tories,  and  the 
policies  of  all  Conservatives  and  all 
Tories,  just  as  he  tends  to  lump  all 
Liberals  into  one  image  and  one  cate- 
gory. "What  is  sauce  for  the  goose, 
is  sauce  for  the  gander",  and  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  member  can  object  if  I 
lump  all  the  CCF  and  their  policies  to- 
gether, both  as  to  their  integrity  and 
their  party  policy. 

Yesterday,  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  severely  castigated  this  govern- 
ment for  the  fact  that  before  it  attained 
power,  it  had  promised  to  pay  50  per 
cent,  of  the  cost  of  education  in  On- 
tario, and  yet  by  his  own  accounting, 
he  says  now  that  they  have  attained 
power  they  are  paying  only  36  per 
cent. 

I  think  it  is  fair  to  test  his  sincerity 
and  that  of  his  party  by  making  refer- 
ence to  what  his  party  has  done  in 
Saskatchewan,  for  after  all,  that  is  the 
only  area  in  which  they  have  attained 
power,  and,  as  the  hon.  member  said 
yesterday,  actions  speak  louder  than 
words. 

When  seeking  power  in  Saskat- 
chewan, the  hon.  Mr.  'Douglas  said 
this  in  relation  to  education: 

The  first  thing  which  the  CCF 
government  will  do  will  be  to  recog- 
nize education  as  a  responsibility  of 
the  provincial  government.  There 
has  been  a  tendency  on  the  part  of 
the  provincial  government  to  pass 
the  buck  to  municipalities  and  local 
school  boards  for  maintaining  educa- 
tional facilities. 


Hon.  Mr.  Douglas  continued  to  say: 

The  time  has  come  when  we  must 
recognize  that  Canada's  constitution 
places  responsibility  for  teaching  out 
children  squarely  upon  the  provin- 
cial government,  and  it  cannot  be 
passed  to  any  other  body. 

That  is  what  the  hon.  Mr.  Douglas 
said  before  he  attained  power.  Now, 
what  has  he  done  since  he  attained 
power?  The  hon.  Mr.  Douglas,  the 
government  of  Saskatchewan,  is  pay- 
ing— and  I  am  making  reference  to  Mr. 
Fine's  last  statement  on  the  budget  in 
Saskatchewan  dated  March  5,  1956—- 
they  promised  before  they  attained 
power  to  take  over  all  the  cost  of  edu- 
cation, and  in  Saskatchewan  they  are 
now  paying  19  per  cent. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member, 
and  I  think  to  this  House,  that  even 
by  his  own  accounting,  36  per  cent, 
out  of  50  per  cent,  is  a  great  deal  better 
paid  average  than  19  per  cent,  out  of 
100  per  cent. 

Mr.  MacDONALD :  Your  figures  are 
wrong. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  I  am  only  re- 
ferring to  Mr.  Fine.  I  would  point  out 
to  the  hon.  member  that  yesterday  he 
must  admit  I  sat  here,  no  matter  how 
much  I  wanted  to  interrupt  his  eulogy, 
I  sat  quietly  back,  and  I  would  ask  him 
to  have  the  courtesy  to  do  the  same 
for  me. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Your  figures 
are  still  wrong. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  I  would  res- 
pectfully submit  that  one  can  judge  the 
ethics  of  the  CCF  party  on  the  grounds 
of  education. 

Secondly,  let  me  make  reference  to 
the  hon,  member's  accusation  concerning 
supplementary  allowances  paid  to  the 
old  age  pensioners  in  Ontario.  Now,  the 
hon.  member  may  well  again  say  that 
my  figures  are  not  correct.  I  am  using 
the  most  recent  figures  I  was  able  to 
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obtain  directly  from  the  hon.  Minister 
involved.  He  said,  as  I  recollect  — 
although  I  do  not  have  Hansard  in 
front  of  me : 

Ontario  is  paying  approximately 
4,316  people  supplementary  old  age 
pensions,  whereas  in  Saskatchewan 
there  are  approximately  17,300  people 
receiving  supplementary  old  age 
pensions. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  should  have 
been  candid  enough  to  have  admitted  to 
this  House  that  out  of  the  17,300  people, 
there  are  over  5,000  of  them  who  are 
receiving  $2.50  a  month  and  that  the 
average  in  Saskatchewan  is  $6.00  a 
month,  but  that  the  average  payment  in 
Ontario  is  $12.81. 

Secondly,  I  think  the  hon.  member 
might  have  admitted  to  this  House  that 
in  Saskatchewan,  out  of  the  17,300 
people  receiving  supplementary  assist- 
ance to  old  age  pensions,  there  are  only 
32  people  receiving  the  full  benefits. 

Thirdly,  I  might  have  drawn  to  the 
hon.  member's  attention,  as  I  do  now, 
that  in  Saskatchewan,  they  are  so  happy 
with  their  government  that  their  popula- 
tion has  dropped  in  15  years  from 
921,000  to  880,000  —  a  drop  of  4  per 
cent.,  whereas  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
our  population  has  increased  from 
3,400,000  to  5,400,000,  an  increase  of 
57  per  cent. 

Let  me  also  read  a  statement,  so  that 
we  may  judge  CCF  morality.  This  is  a 
statement  which  I  heard  the  hon.  Mr. 
Douglas  give  on  the  radio  when  he  was 
speaking  during  the  last  election.  Listen 
to  several  words  of  it,  because  it  is  quite 
shocking.  He  said : 

There  is  not  a  single  Liberal  or 
Conservative  provincial  government 
in  Canada,  not  one,  that  pays  any 
supplementary  allowance  to  old  age 
pensioners,  provides  health  services 
to  old  age  pensioners,  mother's  allow- 
ance cases  or  blind  pensions  or  free 
polio  and  mentally  ill  care  or  an  air 
ambulance  service. 


Then  the  hon.  Mr.  Douglas  concluded : 

Ontario  as  the  richest,  oldest  prov- 
ince in  Canada  does  not  provide  one 
of  these  services. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  in  perhaps  the 
phraseology  of  the  street,  is  a  colossal 
lie. 

May  I  turn  to  a  third  part  with  refer- 
ence to  the  refutation  of  the  hon. 
member's  observations  yesterday.  He 
indicated  that  in  Ontario  —  or,  in  any 
event  he  suggested  that  the  Ontario 
government  is  likely  to  coddle  corpora- 
tions and  thus  likely  not  raise  the  taxes 
from  them  which  he  said  would  be 
available.  He  made  the  same  reference, 
I  would  believe,  to  the  Liberals. 

Yet,  I  would  point  out  that  there  is 
no  corporation  tax  in  Saskatchewan,  but 
most  important  is,  do  the  CCF  even 
believe  the  statement  which  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  made,  because 
again,  like  the  hon.  member  from  Water- 
loo North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  —  he  has 
a  favourite  author — and  so  do  L  He  is 
the  hon.  Mr.  Douglas.  I  would  like  to 
make  reference  to  a  speech  the  hon.  Mr. 
Douglas  made  on  November  21,  1956, 
at  a  federal  CCF  nomination  convention 
when  he  was  speaking  to  his  own  people, 
the  supporters  of  his  party,  because  this 
is  what  he  said  : 

Canada  is  completely  dominated 
and  motivated  by  profiteering  prin- 
ciples, the  quick-buck  artist  and  the 
hucksters.  There  is  no  economic  sal- 
vation for  ordinary  people  like  us 
without  a  planned  economy  and  the 
establishment  of  a  co-operative  com- 
monwealth. 

Now,  that  statement  is  consistent  with 
socialism  and  I  don't  think  one  would 
have  raised  one  eyebrow  had  it  not  been 
for  the  fact  that  9  days  later  the  hon. 
Mr.  Douglas,  when  speaking  to  a  con- 
vention of  industrialists,  200  in  number, 
and  50  of  them  the  leading  industrialists 
of  Saskatchewan,  said  this: 

We  must  commence  a  concerted 
drive  for  the  industrial  development 
of  Saskatchewan  by  private  enter- 
prise. 
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Then  listen  to  the  disingenuous 
manner  by  which  he  dismisses  that  com- 
plete contradiction.  He  said : 

During  elections  I  am  for  knocking 
down  methods  of  campaigning,  but 
when  elections  are  over  we  must  all 
work  together  and  come  together  in 
the  best  interest  of  Saskatchewan  and 
its  people. 

Now,  I  would  simply  suggest  to  this 
House,  that  if  that  is  a  measure  of  the 
integrity  of  the  CCF  party,  then  I  think 
with  some  justice  I  can  dismiss  the 
speech  the  hon.  member  gave  yes- 
terday and  turn  now  to  matters  of  some 
substance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  most  vital  matter 
which  is  facing  Canada  and  its  people 
today  is  the  matter  of  Canada's  internal 
finances,  its  domestic  finances.  There 
is  an  odd  fact  in  life,  and  this  seems 
to  me  to  be  it,  that  families  will  debate 
by  themselves  for  hours,  weeks, 
months  or  years  on  their  own  internal 
finances,  discussing  the  shortage  of 
money,  their  obligations,  how  to  in- 
crease their  revenue  and  reduce  the 
amount  of  their  debt,  and  yet  when  it 
comes  to  matters  of  finance  of  a  larger 
area,  such  as  a  municipality,  a  province 
or  a  whole  nation,  frankly,  and  with 
some  alarm,  I  view  the  indifference  with 
which  the  public  tends  to  consider  the 
matter  of  finance. 

Even  more  discouraging,  I  find  the 
speeches  which  are  given  and  the 
things  which  are  said  by  people,  even 
people  in  responsible  places,  who  advo- 
cate spending  more  money  without  any 
consideration  for  the  constitutional 
responsibility  of  this  province  to  spend 
the  money,  and  with  even  less  consid- 
eration as  to  the  source  from  which  it 
should  come. 

I  have  heard  many  speeches  in  this 
House  and  elsewhere  which  have  advo- 
cated spending  more  money,  but  I  have 
heard  very  few,  and  I  don't  know  if 
I  have  given  one  myself,  which  has 
advocated  less  spending.  Tuesday,  I 
enjoyed  listening  to  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition;  I 
always  enjoy  listening  to  his  speeches 


because  he  delivers  them  with  convic- 
tion— I  think  at  least  to  his  own  fol- 
lowers— and  certainly  with  compassion, 
and  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
was  right  when  he  said  that  I  was 
not  the  first  person  in  this  House  who 
has  spoken  of  deficit  budgeting. 

But  I  do  say  this  to  him,  that  I  feel 
I  have  heard  very  few  speeches  indeed 
from  the  opposition  which  have  advo- 
cated cutting  down  the  debt  and  at 
the  same  time  have  shown  a  factual, 
actual  way  in  which  more  revenue  can 
be  earned  in  order  to  satisfy  the  de- 
mands for  increased  expenditure  which 
are  placed  before  this  House. 

I  would  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  to  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  that  I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  is  wrong  when  he  sug- 
gests that  in  this  House  over  the  next 
session  we  will  hear  speeches  sharpened 
indeed  in  opposition  to  Ottawa  simply 
because  we  are  in  an  election  year. 

The  fact  simply  is  that  this  govern- 
ment is  fighting  for  the  people  and  for 
the  rights  of  Ontario  which  we  feel, 
and  rightly  so,  are  our  responsibility. 
That  is  what  we  were  elected  for; 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House  should 
accept  that  and  not  act  as  apologists 
for  Ottawa. 

I  would  only  say  to  the  hon.  member 
that  when  I  looked  at  the  vote  which  was 
taken  on  Bill  No.  442,  which  is  the  tax 
agreement  bill,  I  was  reminded  of  the 
most  interesting  little  phrase  which  is 
contained  in  H.MS.  Pinafore,  by 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan,  and  I  thought 
how  apt  it  was  and  how  referable  it 
was  to  the  Liberals  there,  when  it  was 
said: 

I  grew  so  rich,  that  I  was  sent 
By  a  pocket  borough  into  Parliament. 
I  always  voted  at  my  party's  call, 
I    never    thought    of    thinking    for 
myself  at  all. 

Not  only  have  these  Liberals  in 
Ottawa  who  represent  Ontario  ridings 
failed  to  think  of  themselves,  they  have 
failed  to  think  of  the  residents  of 
Ontario. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  humble  opinion, 
there  are  3  vital  reasons  why  every 
hon.  member  of  this  House  should  have 
some  understanding  of  the  tax  agree- 
ment which  is  offered  by  Ottawa  to 
Ontario  and  to  the  other  provinces,  and 
the  3  reasons  are  these : 

Firstly,  the  amount  which  is  offered 
represents  a  very  sizeable  proportion 
of  the  revenue  of  this  province,  approxi- 
mately one-half  of  last  year's  revenue. 

Secondly,  for  the  last  8  years,  this 
province  has  been  going  further  into 
debt,  and  last  year  we  went  into  debt 
by  approximately  $45  million,  and  we 
must  therefore  give  consideration  to 
raising  money  if  we  are  to  avoid  that. 

There  is  a  further  consideration,  arid 
I  think  the  hon.  members  should  bear  it 
in  mind,  that  if  last  year  we  had  a  deficit 
of  $45  million  —  that  is,  we  spent  that 
much  more  than  we  received  —  and  if 
we  are  to  face  the  future  with  things  like 
the  development  of  hydro  and  irrigation 
and  highways,  development  of  education 
and  health  plans,  which  are  going  to 
involve  this  province  in  many  billions 
of  dollars  over  and  above  our  ordinary 
revenue,  we  must  take  into  consideration 
the  dollars  received  in  our  revenue. 

We  must  look  to  every  dollar  that  this 
province  can  obtain.  We  must  attempt 
to  reduce  our  debt,  not  absolutely  but 
relatively.  Let  not  one  hon.  member  of 
this  House  assume  this,  that  the  future 
generations  will  be  able  to  take  care  of 
their  own  responsibilities  and  their  own 
debts  as  well  as  the  debts  handed  down 
to  them  by  us. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  that  short  lead,  I 
would  like  to  discuss  generally  the 
divisions  of  the  4  parts  of  the  tax  agree- 
ment offered  to  Ontario,  and  then  I 
would  also  like  to  give,  in  a  little  more 
detail,  in  dollars  and  cents,  the  3  main 
parts  as  they  affect  Ontario,  and  lastly 
give  some  indication  to  this  House  what 
I  respectfully  submit  this  province  must 
do  in  order  to  assist  itself  from  the 
dilemma  in  which  Ottawa  has  placed  us. 

First  of  all,  I  would  say,  that  there 
are  3  main  sources  of  revenue,  both  to 
Ontario  and  to  Canada.  This  is  the  crux 


of  the  entire  tax  agreement,  and  if  the 
point  is  missed,  then  the  entire  tax 
agreement  discussion  is  missed. 

The  3  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  to  Ontario,  as  well  as  to  Canada, 
are  the  personal  income  tax,  corporation 
tax  and  succession  duties,  because  these 
3  tax  fields  put  together  produce  over 
55  per  cent,  of  all  of  Ottawa's  revenue, 
over  one-half  of  $4.5  bilHon. 

Several  economists,  or,  in  any  event, 
economists  since  the  turn  of  the  century, 
and  certainly  the  compilers  of  the 
Rowell-Sirois  report,  have  said  this, 
that: 

He  who  controls  solely  these  3  fields 
of  taxation  controls  the  economy  of 
the  nation ;  conversely,  unless  the 
central  government  controls  these  3 
fields  of  taxation,  it  is  impossible  for 
them  to  control  the  economy  of  the 
nation,  so  that  they  can  bring  down 
and  put  some  brake  upon  the  rising 
inflation  or  flatten  out  the  valleys  of 
deflation. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why  —  and  this 
is  an  essential  fact  that  one  should 
understand  —  Ottawa  wants  to  gain  sole 
control  of  the  3  tax  fields  —  personal 
income  tax,  corporation  tax,  and  suc- 
cession duties  —  firstly,  in  order  to  pro- 
vide funds  to  carry  out  its  responsibili- 
ties, and  secondly,  so  Ottawa  can  be 
in  an  actual  position  to  control  directly 
the  economy  of  Canada,  both  of  which 
reasons  are  sound. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  Ottawa  does 
not  possess  the  sole  right  to  impose  taxes 
—  personal  income  tax,  corporation  tax 
and  succession  duties.  The  British  North 
America  Act,  by  sections  91  and  92, 
gave  the  provinces  and  the  Dominion 
the  right  to  impose  these  3  fields  of 
taxation,  and  the  fact  is  that  the  prov- 
inces exercised  that  right  almost  imme- 
diately after  Confederation  and  did  it 
solely,  or,  in  any  event,  with  the 
municipalities  almost  until  World  War 
I,  because  it  began  —  or,  at  least,  it  was 
thought  to  be  —  as  a  reserve  of  taxation 
fields  to  the  provinces. 

The  provinces  were  the  first  into  it, 
and  the  federal  government  entered  into 
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it  only  (luring  an  emergency,  promising, 
as  I  recall  it,  to  vacate  the  field  when  the 
emergency  was  over.  The  emergency 
has  gone  on  ever  since  1914,  and  they 
have  not  quit  it  yet. 

So,  therefore,  since  by  right  the  prov- 
inces and  the  Dominion  each  have  an 
equal  right  to  impose  these  3  fields  of 
taxation;  if  Ottawa  wants  to  be  in  them 
all  alone,  Ottawa  must  get  the  provinces 
out  of  them.  But,  since  the  provinces 
have  the  right  to  have  them  also,  the  only 
way  Ottawa  can  get  the  provinces  out 
of  these  fields  is  to  make  offers  to  the 
provinces,  and  that  is  why  the  federal 
government  offers  to  the  provinces  a 
consideration  or  a  grant.  They  say :  ''We 
will  give  you  a  grant  if  you  will  give  up 
the  right  to  impose  taxation  on  those  3 
fields." 

That  is,  in  essence,  the  basis  of  the 
tax  agreement  between  Canada  and  the 
province  of  Ontario  and  the  other  prov- 
inces of  Canada.  Therefore,  here  is  the 
essential  issue  in  relation  to  Ontario : 
we  are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  field  of 
personal  income  tax  and  not  to  impose 
it;  we  are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  field 
of  corporation  tax  and  not  to  impose 
it;  we  are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  field 
of  succession  duties  and  not  to  impose 
them. 

X^ow,  if  we  are  going  to  give  those 
up.  and  since  they  are  our  chief  source 
of  income,  we  must  be  sure  that  we, 
in  return,  obtain  from  Ottawa  sums 
that  at  least  equal  the  amount  we  could 
obtain  were  we  to  impose  those  3  taxes 
ourselves. 

That,  therefore,  is  the  sole  issue.  The 
sole  issue  is  not  in  the  principle  of 
renting  these  taxes.  It  is  in  the  prin- 
ciple, or  in  the  issue,  of  how  much 
any  of  the  provinces,  or,  particularly 
Ontario,  should  obtain  in  return. 

■VIr.  Speaker.  Bill  No.  442,  as  I  have 
indicated,  has  really  4  parts,  and  I 
would  like  to  indicate  to  this  House 
briefly,  simply,  and  slowly  what  they 
are  because  they  are  very  important. 
With  great  respect — and  I  think  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  agree — 
that  this  Bill  No.  442  is,  perhaps,  one 


of  the  most  important  bills  that  has 
been  considered  by  any  province  or 
by  the  Dominion  Parliament  since 
Confederation. 

The  first  part  is  concerned,  at  least, 
with  the  equalization  grant  paid.  Now, 
what  is  this  designed  to  do?  Ottawa 
says  that  some  provinces  are,  in  fact, 
away  up  here  and  others  are  away 
down  there,  and  what  we  want  to  do 
is  to  bring  the  provinces  up  to  the  top; 
and  that  is  a  very  laudable  goal.  The 
purpose,  therefore,  of  Part  I  of  the  bill 
is  to  bring  the  revenue  of  the  provinces 
up  to  equal  the  highest  and  this  is  put- 
ting it  simply  on  a  per  capita  basis. 

May  I  point  out  to  the  House  that 
it  is  not  necessary  to  sign  a  tax  agree- 
ment to  receive  this  grant.  Each  prov- 
ince is  entitled  to  obtain  it  by  right 
each  year.  The  federal  government  will 
pay  out  $155  million  next  year  to  cover 
all  of  these  equalization  grants,  or  3 
per  cent,  of  its  budget;  and  of  that 
$155  million  Ontario  will  receive 
nothing. 

Part  II  of  the  bill  I  like  to  call  the 
stabilization  part,  and  what  it  really 
means  is  this,  that  in  some  years  during 
depressions  income  dips  from  one  year 
to  another.  The  hon.  member  for 
l>rant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  remember  — 
and  his  predecessor,  as  well  —  the  dip- 
ping revenues  during  the  1930's,  and 
it  is  an  admirable  goal  that  the  federal 
government  desires  to  create  a  floor 
of  revenue  of  all  of  the  provinces  so 
that  if  their  income  dips  under  the 
floor  the  federal  government  will  take 
up  the  difference  by  a  grant,  and  so 
subsidize  the  product  just  as  is  done 
in  many  agricultural  products. 

There  will  be  a  subsidy  paid  by  the 
federal  government  to  the  provinces 
if  their  incomes  dip  below  the  floor 
which  the  federal  government  has  put 
on  their  incomes. 

May  I  emphasize  this?  It  is  not 
necessary  to  sign  a  tax  agreement  in 
order  to  qualify  for  the  subsidization 
payment  which  will  be  made.  If  a  prov- 
ince qualifies — that  is,  if  the  province's 
income  has  dropped  below  the  floor — 
it   will   receive  it  as  of   right.    It  will 
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cost  the  federal  government  next  year 
the  sum  of  approximately  $800,000 — 
one  five-hundredths  of  its  income.  This 
is  not,  as  you  can  readily  see,  a  vital 
consideration  in  these  days.  Of  the 
$800,000  Ontario  will  receive  nothing. 

The  third  part  of  the  taxation  agree- 
ments I  call,  for  want  of  a  better  word, 
the  rental  part.  I  have  described  to 
the  House,  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
Ottawa  desires  to  have  sole  control 
over  income  tax  and  succession  duties, 
and  in  order  to  do  that  they  have  to 
get  the  provinces  to  agree  to  give  up 
their  taxes  in  those  fields  and  let 
Ottawa  solely  tax. 

So,  therefore,  Ottawa  offered  the 
provinces  money,  and,  instead  of  offer- 
ing one  province  $100  million  and 
another  province  $200  million,  and 
having  them  fight  about  why  the  one  got 
$200  million  and  the  other  only  $100 
million,  they  introduced  a  formula.  The 
formula,  in  effect,  is  this — and  this,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  whole  Act  as  far  as 
Ontario  is  concerned — and  I  am  now 
talking  in  terms  of  half  of  our  present 
revenue,  and  one  knows  that  no  man 
alive  can  possibly  consider  what  he  is 
going  to  spend,  how  he  should  plot  his 
future,  if  he,  at  the  same  time,  ignores 
half  of  his  income — what  Ottawa  says 
to  Ontario  is  this :  ''You  have  the  right 
to  raise  corporation  taxes,  but  if  you 
will  sign  an  agreement  with  us  and 
will  not  raise  corporation  taxes  we  will 
give  you  back  9  per  cent,  of  the  cor- 
poration profits  earned  in  Ontario  in 
that  year." 

Secondly,  Ottawa  says  in  relation  to 
personal  income  tax :  "You  have  the 
right  to  raise  personal  income  tax  in 
Ontario,  and  if  you  will  forego  raising 
these  taxes  and  will  sign  an  agreement 
with  us  that  you  will  not  do  so,  we  will 
hand  you  back  10  per  cent,  of  our 
collections  in  Ontario  from  personal 
income  tax." 

Thirdly,  Ottawa  says :  "You  have  the 
right  to  raise  succession  duties  in 
Ontario.  If  you  will  forego  this  right 
and  sign  an  agreement  with  us,  we  will 
pay  you  back  50  per  cent,  of  what  we 
raise  from  succession  duties  in  Ontario." 


Thus,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  en- 
visaged three  separate  agreements.  You 
don't  have  to  sign  for  all  three,  or  two, 
or  one.  You  can  sign  for  one,  two, 
three,  or  none  —  just  as  you  wish.  This 
will  cost  the  federal  government  next 
year  approximately  $628  million,  and 
of  that  $628  million  some  $213  million, 
roughly,  will  be  paid,  or,  in  any  event, 
is  offered  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 

There  is  a  fourth  part  to  the  taxation 
agreement,  it  is  a  simple  part,  and  it  is 
this — Ottawa  says  :  ''Under  part  III  you 
can  sign  agreements  with  us  and  we  will 
give"  you  back  some  money,  but  you  do 
not  have  to.  You  can  collect  your  own 
taxes  if  you  wish."  But,  on  the  other 
hand,  some  provinces  protest  and  say : 
"We  don't  want  to  sign  because  you  are 
not  going  to  give  us  enough  money,  but 
at  the  same  time  we  haven't  the  person- 
nel and  the  machinery  to  collect  our  own 
taxes,  so  we  would  ask  you  to  collect 
them  for  us."  And  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  said :  "Yes,  we  will." 

But  there  are  3  rather  serious 
"catches"  to  this.  The  federal  govern- 
ment has  said :  "We  will  not  collect 
these  taxes  for  you  if  they  exceed  the 
amounts  that  we  offered  to  you  under 
section  III,  namely,  9,  10  and  50  per 
cent."  And,  secondly,  they  say:  "We 
will  collect  them  for  you,  but  only  if 
you  will  agree  with  us  for  a  period  of 
3  years  that  we  will  collect  them."  And, 
thirdly,  there  is  a  very  high  collection 
fee  designed,  I  respectfully  submit,  to 
discourage  provinces  from  using  part 
IV  of  this  Act,  and  at  the  same  time  they 
are  able  to  say  that  it  is  available. 

There  are  4  parts  to  Bill  No.  442, 
or  to  this  tax  rental  agreement  system : 
Part  I  is  the  equalization  grant  designed 
to  bring  everyone  up  to  the  same  level, 
which  is  a  laudable  desire  and  goal  if 
it  is  done  without  fear  or  favour.  There 
is  the  second  part,  which  I  called  the 
stabilization  grants,  by  which  if  the 
income  falls  under  the  floor  which  the 
federal  government  has  set,  then  the 
federal  government  will  bring  the  in- 
come of  the  province  up  to  the  floor. 
And,  thirdly,  there  is  the  rental  section, 
and  you  can  rent  either  one,  two  or  three 
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fields,  or  you  need  not  rent  any.  The 
fourth  section,  as  I  indicated,  is  the 
collection  or  agency  agreement. 

These,  then,  in  exact  and  fairly  simple 
terms,  I  hope  you  will  acknowledge,  are 
the  4  basic  parts  of  Bill  No.  442;  but 
unfortunately,  it  isn't  sufficient  just  to 
have  a  brief,  scattered  knowledge  of  the 
details  of  these  sections  because  there 
are  other  general  terms  —  or,  rather, 
there  are  other  pitfalls. 

I  think  every  hon.  member  of  this 
House  would  agree  that  an  agreement  on 
paper  is  one  thing.  It  may  sound  fine  in 
flights  of  oratory;  but  the  most  im- 
portant aspect  is — how  does  it  work  out 
in  dollars?  How  much  does  it  put  into 
whose  pocket? 

I  would  like,  therefore,  to  discuss 
first  of  all  the  equalization  grants.  Now, 
I  have  indicated  to  hon.  members  that 
the  equalization  grants  are  designed  to 
make  the  revenues  of  all  of  the  provinces 
equal.  I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement. 
That  is  the  so-called  purpose;  because 
readily  you  can  see  that  the  revenue  of 
Ontario  would  exceed  that,  for  example, 
of  Nova  Scotia. 

Therefore,  there  are  two  important 
facts:  how  do  we  decide  what  province 
needs  equalization  grants,  and,  secondly, 
how  do  we  give  it  to  them  ? 

I  have  4  observations  to  make  in 
relation  to  these  equalization  grants. 
First  of  all,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  calculated  revenue,  the  revenue 
of  a  province  —  and  this  is  so  important 
that  if  this  point  is  missed,  then  the 
whole  essence  of  the  equalization  grant 
is  missed  —  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment talks  about  revenue,  the  federal 
government  is  not  talking  about  all  of 
the  revenue  of  a  province.  In  the  word 
"revenue"  it  includes  only  the  amount 
that  a  province  would  have  raised  by 
way  of  succession  duties,  personal  in- 
come tax  and  corporation  tax.  When  the 
federal  government  calculates  income  of 
a  province,  it  says,  "So  you  make  money 
from  selling  gas  and  oil,  take  money  in 
from  selling  oil,  take  money  in  from 
gasoline  tax,  but  that  is  not  revenue  to 
us.  None  of  those  are  revenue,  they  may 


be  90  per  cent,  of  your  budget,  but  they 
are  not  revenue.  The  only  revenue  we 
are  going  to  discuss  is  the  revenue  we 
are  receiving  from  corporation  and  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  succession  duties." 

I  ask  the  House  this :  can  you  honestly 
calculate  how  wealthy  one  man  is  if 
you  leave  out  more  than  one-half  of  his 
income?  Can  you  actually  calculate  how 
wealthy  one  province  is  if  you  refuse  to 
consider  or  even  calculate  or  think  about 
how  much  money  a  province  may  take 
in  from  many  other  fields  which  you 
close  your  eyes  to  ? 

The  federal  government  has  attempted 
to  do  so.  When  they  say  one  province 
is  wealthy  and  another  is  poor,  they  are 
thinking  only  in  terms  of  how  much 
this  wealthy  province  or  this  poor  prov- 
ince takes  in  from  personal  income  and 
corporation  taxes  and  succession  duties. 
They  are  refusing  to  consider  how  much 
income  a  province  takes  in  from  any 
one  of  a  dozen  fields.  Alberta  not  only 
has  wiped  out  their  debt,  my  understand- 
ing is  they  have  a  surplus,  and  that  has 
become  possible  because  of  the  revenue 
they  have  received  from  gas  and  oil.  But, 
Ottawa  says  Alberta  is  poor,  it  is  poor 
because  by  its  standards,  they  are  not 
going  to  count  that  revenue,  they  are 
only  going  to  count  the  revenues  from 
income  tax,  corporation  tax  and  suc- 
cession duties. 

So,  the  first  fallacy  in  calculating 
revenue  under  these  schemes  is  that 
Ottawa  has  completely  ignored  one-half 
or  more  of  the  income  of  many  of  the 
provinces,  and  especially  some  of  the 
provinces  they  call  poor. 

The  second  fact  and  the  second 
criticism  I  have  is  this,  that  in  calculat- 
ing whether  a  province  is  rich  or  poor, 
they  say,  "We  are  not  going  to  consider 
whether  you  have  any  debt  or  not." 

Now,  can  anybody  honestly  tell  me 
how  you  can  consider  whether  a  man  is 
rich  or  poor  if  you  do  not  consider 
whether  he  is  in  debt?  There  are  prov- 
inces like  Ontario  which  have  gone 
$700  million  into  debt  to  create  an  atmos- 
phere of  prosperity;  they  have  created 
hydro   and   highways   and   hospitals   to 
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attract  people,  and  to  attract  industry, 
so  that  this  province  may  prosper  and 
they  borrowed  heavily  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  why  should  not  the 
federal  government  give  some  considera- 
tion to  the  debt  of  a  province  when 
calculating  its  wealth?  I  simply  remind 
hon.  members  again,  can  anybody  in  this 
House  truthfully  tell  me  that  a  man's 
wealth  can  be  judged  by  ignoring  all 
of  his  debt  and  half  of  his  income? 

It  seems  like  the  reverse  of  the  parable 
of  the  talents,  a  province  which  has 
borrowed  heavily,  invested  heavily,  and 
produced  an  income  thereby,  is  called 
rich,  and  its  talents  are  taken  away  from 
it,  and  the  province  which  has  not  had 
the  faith  to  borrow  or  to  create  anything 
receives  the  talents.  They  are  not  taking 
from  the  rich,  they  say,  to  feed  the  poor, 
it  is  the  reverse  of  the  parable  of  the 
talents  simply  because  of  a  lack  of  faith 
of  a  province. 

These  are  the  two  basic  objections  I 
have  to  the  equalization  grants,  but  there 
are  more  than  that,  there  is  a  third. 

Let  this  not  be  misunderstood,  I 
believe  in  equalization  grants ;  I  think 
our  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  this  govern- 
ment does,  but  the  basic  problem  in- 
volved in  my  third  objection  is  the 
provinces  who  need  equalizing  are  not 
going  to  receive  the  money.  If  any  hon. 
member  in  this  House  were  to  list  the 
areas  or  the  people  or  the  provinces 
which  should  be  in  receipt  of  the  monies 
available  out  of  this  $155  million,  with 
great  respect,  I  would  submit,  and  I 
think  you  can  refer  to  the  Gordon  report 
if  you  do  not  accept  my  opinion,  are  the 
Maritimes,  which  need  substantial  assist- 
ance, as  well  as  Saskatchewan,  and  yet 
those  areas,  while  they  may  receive 
something,  will  not  receive  the  amount 
which  should  have  been  made  available 
to  them  under  these  grants. 

As  I  said  before,  the  $155  million  next 
year  will  be  paid  out,  but  nobody  in  this 
House,  not  one  hon.  member  should 
forget  this,  that  $78  million  of  that 
amount  has  been  contributed  by  our 
people  in  Ontario  and  we  are  going  to 
receive  nothing  back. 


I  do  not  think  it  unwise,  therefore, 
that  we  should  have  the  opportunity 
of  asking  questions.  We  are  contributing 
half  of  the  money,  and  we  should  inquire 
as  to  where  it  is  going,  or  who  is  receiv- 
ing it.  When  one  goes  back  and  thinks 
of  these  things,  one  realizes  that  Ontario 
receives  nothing  and  pays  half  of  every- 
thing which  the  other  provinces  will 
receive,  and  of  that  fact  this  province 
does  not  complain.  All  we  wish  to  see 
is  that  the  money  which  is  paid  is  paid 
to  areas  which  need  assistance.  We  must 
remember  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  British  Columbia  has  boasted  that  by 
1961  that  province  will  have  no  debt. 
Alberta  also  has  no  debt,  and  Manitoba's 
debt  will  be  cleared  by  1963,  according 
to   its   hon.    Provincial   Treasurer. 

These  are  just  a  few  basic  facts.  Let 
hon.  members  look  at  a  couple  of  the 
recipients  of  these  grants.  There  is 
British  Columbia,  which,  as  it  was  stated 
a  moment  ago,  had  such  a  high  level  that 
everybody  should  be  brought  up  to  it. 
Now,  British  Columbia,  with  a  decreas- 
ing debt  and  no  debt  by  1961,  expanding 
industry,  tremendous  opportunities  in 
natural  resources,  is  going  to  receive  $3 
million. 

Prince  Edward  Island,  on  the  other 
hand,  with  a  high  debt,  little  industry, 
and  little  opportunity  for  expansion 
without  encouragement  from  the  rest  of 
this  nation,  is  also  going  to  receive  $3 
million. 

Perforce,  if  it  takes  $3  million  to  bring 
them  both  up  to  the  same  level,  they 
must  have  started  at  the  same  level,  and 
surely  no  one  can  suggest  to  me  that 
Prince  Edward  Island  and  British 
Columbia  are  in  equal  positions. 

I  said  a  moment  ago  that  I  felt  the 
Maritimes  should  be  the  basic  recipients 
of  these  equalization  payments,  and  yet 
Quebec  will  receive  more  under  this 
arrangement  than  all  the  Maritimes  put 
together:  Prince  Edward  Island,  New 
Brunswick,  Nova  Scotia  and  Newfound- 
land. 

I  just  ask  the  hon.  members  to  com- 
pare the  relative  aspects  of  it  and  the 
importance   to    national   unity.    Quebec 
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does  not  even  want  to  enter  into  a  tax 
agreement,  it  refuses  grants  for  educa- 
tion which  we,  in  this  province,  would 
have  begged  for,  and  yet  Prince  Edward 
Island,  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and  Newfoundland  are  going  to  receive 
less  than  Quebec.  Compare  Alberta  and 
New  Brunswick.  Alberta  has  no  debt,  it 
has  gas  and  oil,  very  few  taxes,  tremen- 
dous revenues,  and  it  is  going  to  receive 
$14  million.  New  Brunswick  with  a  high 
debt  and  few  natural  resources,  except 
its  own  stout-hearted  people,  with  high 
taxes,  is  going  to  receive  $14  million. 

I  suggest  that  the  test  in  all  these 
schemes  is  to  make  this  comparison,  and 
when  you  look  at  that,  I  submit  it  is  a 
real  test. 

There  is  a  fourth  objection  to  these 
equalization  grants  and  that  is  that,  fol- 
lowing a  national  average,  the  federal 
government  has  taken  Ontario  as  the 
highest,  and  then  British  Columbia.  Why 
the  top  2?  Why  not  take  the  top  3,  the 
top  4,  or  5  ?  Some  people  may  think  they 
should  have  taken  the  top  or  the  whole 
average  across  the  nation,  and  quite 
truthfully  I  would  respectfully  submit 
the  whole  average  across  the  nation  of 
$29.00,  instead  of  $38.20,  should  have 
been  taken.  It  would  not  give  Ontario 
anything,  but  that  is  not  my  complaint. 
My  complaint  is  there  is  not  any  sense 
in  the  basis  which  they  selected. 

In  summary,  on  part  I,  I  would  say 
we  should  have  equalized  grants ;  this 
province  believes  in  them,  they  are  a 
wise  and  just  thing  so  long  as  they  are 
administered  without  fear  or  favour. 
You  can  decide  for  yourselves  when  you 
look  at  the  receipts  whether  that  is  true. 

My  second  objection  is  they  do  not 
equalize  anything,  they  do  not  help  the 
areas  which  need  assistance. 

The  third  objection  is  that  the  income 
is  not  properly  calculated  because  it 
leaves  out  half  of  the  income  of  the  prov- 
inces, certainly  in  Ontario's  case,  and 
more  than  half  in  Alberta's  case,  and  it 
does  not  consider  the  debt. 

Fourthly,  it  does  not  take  a  national 
average. 

Fifthly,  these  are  perhaps  rewards. 


Now,  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion, I  think,  would  say  that  it  is  a  com- 
plete coincidence  that  these  grants  are 
coming  so  close  upon  an  election  year. 

Under  part  II  of  the  scheme,  I  would 
like  to  discuss  it  very  briefly,  for  it  can 
be  done  in  that  way.  As  I  indicated,  part 
II  consists  of  what  is  called  the  * 'sta- 
bilization grants"  and  that  is  because  the 
federal  government  in  its  wisdom  has 
said  in  some  years,  during  depressions 
particularly,  the  income  of  a  province 
may  drop  below  a  certain  floor,  and 
since  a  province  has  to  be  able  to  cal- 
culate its  income,  it  must,  because  of  its 
expenditures,  know  what  its  revenues 
will  be,  therefore  it  is  desirable  that  the 
federal  government  guarantee  them.  So, 
if  its  income  drops  below  a  certain  floor, 
the  federal  government  will  bring  it  up. 

The  fallacy  of  the  thing  is  this,  that 
it  is  not  a  floor  at  all,  it  is  a  floor  under 
the  back  part  of  the  house,  it  is  a  floor 
under  the  personal  income  tax,  corpora- 
tion tax  and  succession  duties,  and  there 
is  no  floor  under  the  rest  of  the  income, 
it  can  go  down  to  nothing.  However, 
they  are  saying  to  everybody,  "We  are 
going  to  guarantee  your  revenue,"  but 
they  are  not,  they  are  going  to  guarantee 
only  the  revenue  of  succession  duties, 
personal  income  tax  and  corporation  tax 
if  it  drops  below  the  floor. 

Let  us  look  just  for  a  moment  at 
the  recipients.  I  said  a  moment  ago 
that  there  is  going  to  be  $800,000  paid 
under  these  grants.  Who  do  you  hon. 
members  think  gets  them?  A  moment 
ago  British  Columbia  was  so  high  that 
it  was  taken  as  the  standard  of  all  of 
the  other  privinces  along  with  Ontario, 
and  yet  $700,000  of  the  $800,000  is 
going  to  be  paid  to  British  Columbia 
because  it  is  so  poor.  Now,  not  an 
hour  has  passed  by,  not  a  dollar  has 
been  spent,  but  this  formula  when  it 
is  worked  out  now  says  they  are  poor. 

Section  I  says  they  are  so  rich  every 
province  should  be  brought  up  to  them, 
and  section  II  says  they  are  so  poor 
we  must  raise  their  income.  It  just 
does  not  make  sense.  Prince  Edward 
Island  is  going  to  receive  $100,000  and 
that  is  how  the  $800,000  is  made  up. 
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I  think  one  fact  that  a  great  many 
people  in  this  country  forget — particu- 
larly in  the  federal  government — is  this, 
that  the  whole  scheme  is  predicated  on 
this  province's  capacity  to  produce. 
If  this  province's  revenues  fail  nobody 
will  get  equalization  payment  for  two 
reasons,  because  every  province  is 
equalized  to  Ontario  and  they  will  all 
go  down.  Secondly,  since  we  pay  half 
of  the  money  with  which  all  these 
grants  are  paid,  there  wil  not  be  any 
money  to  pay  anybody. 

In  addition  to  which  there  will  also 
be  the  loss  of  the  stabilization  pay- 
ments, or  part  of  it,  because  there  will 
not  be  money  to  pay  it. 

With  great  respect  I  submit  to  this 
House,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  not  only 
should  Ottawa  be  interested  in  main- 
taining an  atmosphere  of  prosperity  in 
Ontario,  but  so  should  every  other 
province  of  Canada,  for  this  reason, 
because,  as  I  said,  if  our  income  goes 
down  so  does  theirs  for  two  reasons, 
because  theirs  are  equalized  with  ours 
and,  secondly,  we  pay  half  the  money 
they  receive.  If  we  are  cut  in  half  they 
are  going  to  be  cut  considerably. 

With  that  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
would  think,  with  those  brief  feelings 
as  to  the  importance  of  this  province, 
that  we  would  be  fairly  well  treated 
under  the  third  part  of  the  Act.  But, 
let  us  just  for  a  moment  see  whether 
or  not  we  are. 

I  shall  not  be  long.  I  am  anxious  that 
this  House  should  understand  this  sec- 
tion because  it  is  most  important,  and 
with  great  respect  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  some  of  his  humanitarian 
bills  which  he  has  introduced,  I  would 
respectfully  submit  that  certainly  in  my 
lifetime  this  is  the  most  important  bill 
that  I  have  considered  in  this  House. 

I  pointed  out  to  you  a  moment  ago 
that  Ottawa  wishes  to  have  sole  control 
of  personal  income  tax,  corporation  tax 
and  succession  duties,  and  I  attempted 
to  tell  you  why,  because  they  need  the 
funds,  but  more  important,  so  that  they 
can  control  the  economy  of  this  country. 


In  order  to  get  that  they  have  to  get 
this  province  to  agree — that  means  we 
in  Ontario,  this  House,  this  govern- 
ment. 

Now,  what  do  they  say  to  this  gov- 
ernment? They  say:  "You  can  raise 
corporation  taxes  if  you  want  to,  but 
if  you  will  give  them  to  us  we  can 
raise  them,  and  not  you  because  we 
want  to  be  the  only  one  in  Canada  to 
do  it,  we  will  pay  you  9  per  cent,  of 
all  the  corporation  profits  earned  in 
Ontario."  There  is  a  whole  valley  of 
law  involved  in  the  statement,  the  word 
''earned",  the  words  "corporation 
profits",  and  so  forth. 

Secondly,  the  federal  government 
says :  "If  you  will  forego  imposing  any 
personal  income  tax  we  will  give  you 
back  10  per  cent,  of  everything  we  col- 
lect in  Ontario."  Did  you  notice  a  dif- 
ference between  the  two?  The  first  one 
is,  "We  will  give  you  back  9  per  cent, 
of  all  the  corporation  profits  earned  in 
Ontario,"  not  collected  in  Ontario,  but 
earned  in  Ontario,  whereas  under  the 
personal  income  tax  it  is  all  of  the 
money  earned  in  Ontario.  Under  suc- 
cession duties  they  offered  to  give  back 
50  per  cent,  of  all  the  money  collected 
in  Ontario,  so  succession  duties  are  50 
per  cent,  of  that  collected  in  Ontario. 
Personal  income  tax,  it  is  10  per  cent, 
of  that  collected  in  Ontario,  and  under 
corporation  tax  it  is  9  per  cent,  of  the 
corporation  profits  earned  in  Ontario. 

All  of  this  is  "old  hat"  to  some  hon. 
members.  When  you  total  them  to- 
gether, the  9,  10  and  50  per  cent.,  the 
total  amount  in  dollars  for  this  prov- 
ince is  $213,500,000. 

Therefore,  arising  from  that,  there 
are  only  two  questions  to  ask  your- 
selves, firstly,  is  $213,500,000  enough 
in  this  province,  and,  secondly,  if  it  is 
not  enough  what  can  we  do  about  it? 
That  is  all  this  question  resolves  itself 
into,  that  and  nothing  more.  If  we  do 
not  want  to  sign  an  agreement  we  can 
raise  our  own  personal  income  tax,  our 
own  corporation  tax,  and  our  own  suc- 
cession duties,  we  can  raise  them  at  any 
rate  we  wish. 
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MR.  OLIVER :  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
member  if  our  succession  duties  are  in- 
cluded in  that  figure  of  $213  milHon? 

MR.  MACAULAY:  I  understand 
that  they  are,  I  thought  they  were.  I 
thought  there  was  a  total  amount  but, 
so  I  may  be  of  some  assistance  to  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  want 
to  table  when  I  am  finished,  with  the 
permission  of  the  House,  page  5989  of 
the  federal  Hansard  which  was  tabled 
in  the  House  of  Commons  by  the  hon. 
Mr.  Harris.  The  total  revenues  avail- 
able under  the  tax  agreement  come  to 
$213,500,000,  and  since  the  tax  agree- 
ment includes  succession  duties,  per- 
sonal income  tax  and  corporation  tax, 
perforce,  with  respect,  it  must  include 
succession  duties.  As  I  have  indicated, 
we  do  not  need  to  sign,  we  can  collect 
them  ourselves. 

I  think  this  is  an  interesting  fact,  there 
are  those  in  the  federal  cabinet  who  are 
"centralizers,"  there  are  those  who 
want  to  have  all  the  power.  I  am  not 
being  critical  of  them,  I  am  just  point- 
ing out  a  political  economist's  point  of 
view.  Those  in  the  federal  government 
want  to  have  the  basic  power  of  Canada 
reside  in  the  federal  government,  and 
therefore  they  want  to  collect  all  the 
money  and  dispense  all  the  largesse. 

There  are  the  others  who  say  that  they 
are  "decentralizers"  and  who  believe 
that  the  provinces  should  raise  their 
own  money,  take  blame  for  their  own 
taxes  and  spend  their  own  money. 

Now,  a  "decentralizer",  for  instance, 
is  hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill  and  I  would  Hke 
to  point  out  what  he  said,  and  I  am 
quoting  from  Hansard.  He  said : 

As  far  as  wealthier  provinces  are 
concerned  they  themselves  should 
raise  for  provincial  purposes  what 
they  need.  It  is  not  the  business  of 
this  Parliament  to  raise  revenues  for 
these  provincial  purposes. 

That  is  a  point  of  view  of  a 
"decentralizer."  Interestingly  enough  I 
found  a  resolution  going  back  to  1885 


at  a  convention  of   the   Liberal   party 
where  they  resolved: 

That  this  convention  disapproves  of 
the  payment  of  subsidies  out  of  the 
Dominion  treasury  to  the  provincial 
Legislatures  believing  that  the  system 
of  subsidy  leads  to  extravagance  on 
the  part  of  provincial  Legislatures 
because  they  have  the  power  of  spend- 
ing money  without  responsibility  of 
imposing  taxes. 

You  can  see  the  roots  of  hon.  Mr. 
Pickersgill's  thoughts  in  this  matter  go 
a  long  way  back.  He  is  a  traditional 
Liberal. 

May  I  with  respect  look  at  the  figures 
as  they  affect  Ontario.  Let  us  look  just 
for  a  moment,  and  remember  the  total 
amount  under  the  tax  agreement,  and  I 
will  have  to  correct  the  figure  I  had  a 
dispute  about  with  an  hon.  member 
yesterday,  but  I  will  come  to  it  if  I  mav. 
We  are  talking  about  $213,500,000  'if 
we  rent  all  fields. 

Corporation  taxes,  what  do  they 
amount  to?  The  federal  government 
raises  $1,100  million  of  corporation 
taxes  from  coast  to  coast.  Of  that,  $521 
million  comes  from  Ontario,  namely  50 
per  cent,  of  all  the  corporation  taxes 
raised  in  Canada. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  that  earned  or 
collected  in  Ontario? 

MR.  MACAULAY :  Collected.  Now, 
I  would  think  and  I  am  very  happy  the 
hon.  member  has  said  so,  because  it 
reminds  me  of  a  point  I  had  struck  out 
in  red  pencil.  I  was  not  going  to  discuss 
it  but  I  will  mention  it  now.  Out  of  the 
figure  of  $521,100,000  which  is  raised 
or  collected  in  Ontario,  the  federal 
government  is  going  to  pay  us  back 
$127  milion.  That  is  what  they  are 
offering  to  do,  take  $521  million  out  of 
the  province  and  hand  back  $127  million 
as  part  of  the  $213  million. 

Now,  under  personal  income  tax: 
Ottawa  collects  throughout  Canada 
$1,288  million,  taxes  of  little  people  like 
me  and  others  who  earn  income,  and  out 
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of  that  $1,288  million,  $660  million 
comes  out  of  Ontario.  Ontario  people 
pay  $660  million  of  all  of  the  personal 
income  tax  collected  in  Canada.  This  is 
a  little  over  the  corporation  profit,  which 
is  about  51  per  cent. 

Coming  to  the  hon.  member,  what  the 
hon.  member  is  suggesting  is  that 
because  we  have  head  offices  in  Ontario 
we  are  therefore  collecting  money  when 
all  the  work  is  being  done  in  another 
province  or  the  income  earned  else- 
where. We  get  credit  for  the  tax  being 
paid. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  that  were  so,  then  the 
personal  income  tax  that  is  paid  in 
Ontario  would  not  be  greater  than  the 
corporation  tax  that  is  paid  in  Ontario. 
Obviously  the  majority  of  the  people 
earning  incomes  and  paying  income  tax 
are  here,  and  they  must  be  working 
somewhere,  they  must  be  working  for 
people  who  are  paying  corporation  taxes. 
Out  of  the  $660  million  which  is  col- 
lected in  Ontario  from  our  people, 
Ottawa  is  going  to  give  us  back  approxi- 
mately $63  million. 

Now,  Ottawa,  as  I  understand  it,  will 
leave  us  with  about  the  same  amount  of 
succession  duties  that  we  are  now  collect- 
ing, because,  as  you  know,  we  are 
collecting  them  ourselves,  we  are  not 
under  the  tax  agreement.  If  you  put 
these  3  figures  together,  the  total  is 
$213,500,000.  The  hon.  Mr.  Harris  said 
in  Hansard  —  I  don't  have  the  quote  in 
front  of  me  —  in  reply  to,  I  think,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  who  had  suggested 
he  had  gone  down  to  Ottawa  and  hon. 
Mr.  Harris  had  taken  pretty  well  a 
"take  it  or  leave  it"  attitude  in  his  offer 
—  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  said:  "I  did 
not  make  any  take  it  or  leave  it  offer." 
I  leave  it  to  you  to  judge. 

Before  the  negotiations  were  opened 
up  the  figures  were  about  9  per  cent., 
10  per  cent.,  50  per  cent.,  and 
$213,500,000,  and  when  negotiations 
closed  the  figures  were  9  per  cent.,  10 
per  cent.,  50  per  cent,  and  $213,500,000. 
Not  much  negotiation  went  on;  that  is 
surely  as  much  "take  it  or  leave  it"  as 
you  can  get. 


I  want  to  read  several  quotations 
from  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris'  speech  so 
that  quickly  hon.  members  will  grasp 
the  fundamental  thinking  of  the  man. 
This  is  inherent,  because  this  is  the 
most  important  part  of  the  whole  tax 
scheme  and  the  theory  behind  it.  The 
hon.  Mr.  Harris  said — and  I  am  quot- 
ing from  page  5987  of  Hansard: 

The  provinces  will  have  available 
from  the  tax  fields  in  which  we  are 
mutually  concerned  revenues  which 
are  in  our  view  consistent  with  their 
actual  responsibilities  now  and  with 
those  that  seem  likely  to  develop  in 
the  next  5  years. 

You  know  what  the  statement  means. 
That  statement  means  that  they  are 
offering  the  9  per  cent.,  10  per  cent.,  and 
50  per  cent.,  or,  in  other  words,  the 
$213,500,000,  because  in  their  opinion 
that  is  all  the  province  needs  to  carry 
out  its  constitutional  duties.  Now,  that 
is  what  the  man  said.  He  went  on  and 
said,  *Tf  you  are  not  satisfied  with 
that,  you  can  raise  your  own  taxes,"  all 
of  which  we  know. 

The  hon.  Mr.  Harris  stated 
$213,500,000  is  enough  to  cover  our 
duties  for  the  next  5  years.  Therefore 
what  I  want  to  cover  with  this  House 
for  a  moment  or  two  is  this:  is 
$213,500,000  enough  to  cover  our  fut- 
ure duties  ?  And  I  ask  hon.  members  to 
consider  this  in  terms  of  the  next  20- 
year  period,  because  this  must  be  fore- 
cast over  a  considerable  period  of 
time,  and  that  is  the  basis  upon  which 
the  Gordon  report,  and  the  submissions 
to  it,  were  based.  These  figures  I  will 
not  trouble  the  House  with,  but  if  the 
hon.  members  would  just  get  the  main 
round  figure  I  think  I  can  show  im- 
mediately the  problem  with  which  this 
province  is  faced. 

Last  year,  the  year  for  which  the 
hon.  members  received  the  provincial 
auditor's  report,  this  province  took  in 
approximately  $430  million.  Assuming 
that  we  will  receive  that  much  each 
year  for  the  next  20  years,  assuming 
it  will  not  increase,  let  us  multiply  $430 
million  by  20.  We  reach  the  figure  of 
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$8,600  million.  Those  are  so  vital  that 
the  whole  credit  of  our  province  is  on 
the  line  on  this  matter.  Last  year  we  took 
in  $430  million,  and  when  that  is  mul- 
tiplied by  20  years,  it  comes  to  $8,600 
million  of  ordinary  account. 

But  last  year,  beside  that,  we  spent 
an  additional  $45  million  and  we  went 
into  debt  by  that  amount.  Therefore  we 
spent  at  least  $473  million  last  year.  But 
just  taking  it  at  $430  million  as  our 
revenue,  just  for  the  moment,  thus  if 
our  revenue  and  expenditures — because 
our  expenditures  were  the  same  last 
year,  about  $430  million  —  now  by 
multiplying  that,  as  I  said,  by  20  we 
will  come  to  our  ordinary  expenses  with- 
out increasing  or  taking  anything  on. 
Without  increasing  the  cost  of  labour 
or  the  cost  of  material,  over  the  next 
20  years  we  come  to  a  figure  of  $8,600 
million  we  are  going  to  have  to  spend, 
just  on  the  basis  of  last  year's  ordinary 
expenditures,  including  some  ordinary 
capital    expenses. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  important 
factor  in  this  respect  is  this,  that  it 
does  not  consider  at  least  5  capital  ex- 
penses amongst  many  other  things,  that 
are  going  to  have  to  be  undertaken.  It 
does  not  consider  the  demands  which 
are  being  made  for  more  aid  to  muni- 
cipalities and  paying  them  more.  It 
does  not  consider  the  millions  of  dollars 
which  must  be  invested  in  hydro  and 
water  resources  and  sewage.  It  does 
not  include  developing  and  enlarging 
our  educational  system,  on  which  we 
have  had  many  demands.  It  does  not 
include  any  money  over  and  above  what 
've  have  spent  recently  for  highways, 
and  it  does  not  include  a  hospital  plan. 

My  submission  to  you,  Mr,  Speaker, 
is  that  these  are  just  a  few  expenditures 
over  and  above  the  $8,600  million  we 
will  need  in  the  next  20  years.  And  as 
they  are,  come  very  closely  to  $4  billion, 
to  be  directly  spent  by  this  province.  If 
we  put  the  two  figures  together,  $8,600 
million,  and  we  come  to  $12,600  million, 
that  is  how  much  money  this  province 
is  going  to  need  for  ordinary  revenue, 
$8,600  million  and  $4  billion  for  the 
extra  needs  that  we  can  now  see.  And 


those  are  calculated  on  today's  costs  of 
labour  and  material  and  they  do  not 
envisage  many  more  things  than  those 
we  are  talking  about  now,  and  that  is 
$12,600  million  we  are  going  to  need 
in  20  years. 

Divide  that  by  20  and  the  answer 
comes  to  approximately  $600  million  a 
year,  and  that  is  what  we  are  going  to 
need  for  the  next  20  years — $600  million, 
and  this  last  year  our  revenue  was  $430 
million  and  is  therefore  $170  million 
short  for  all  the  years  ahead,  each  year. 

That  is  the  simple  fact,  and  I  say 
with  respect  these  are  conservative  esti- 
mates— with  a  small  "c"  as  I  have 
indicated — and  that  is  the  basic  problem. 
These  are  not  my  own  figures,  they  are 
figures  which  are  taken  collectively  from 
the  reports  I  have  read  and  the  speeches 
which  have  been  delivered  in  this  House. 
I  submit  with  respect  that  this  province 
is  facing  the  future  with  a  shortage  each 
year  of  approximately  $170  million,  un- 
less steps  are  taken  to  increase  revenues 
over  and  above  the  revenues  which  we 
have  received  in  this  last  year.  Now  that 
is  the  whole  problem,  $170  million  a 
year. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  is 
a  very  fast  mathematician,  as  all  know. 
When  he  adds  together  $50  million, 
which  he  said  was  the  figure  under  the 
tax  agreement — the  sum  is  actually  $53 
million — I  was  wrong  and  he  was  right ; 
in  that  he  said  it  was  $50  million  he  was 
wrong,  we  are  both  wrong,  but  he  is 
less  wrong  than  I  am — 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  more  conserva- 
tive. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  You  are  more 
conservative.  He  added  $50  million  to 
$10  million  and  got  $70  million,  which 
was  a  feat  which  I  think  even  the  hon. 
Mr.  Harris,  his  close  friend,  would  like 
to  know  something  about.  He  said : 
"That  is  what  we  will  gain  under  the 
new  tax  agreement  if  we  sign  it ;  we  will 
get  $70  million  more."  The  fact  is,  we 
will  not  get  $70  million,  and  I  will  come 
to  that  in  a  moment — "but  on  top  of 
that,"  he  said,  "there  is  another  $20  mil- 
lion  I    forgot.    Over  the   last   5   years. 
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every    year    our    revenues    have    been 
increasing  by  $20  million." 

MR.  OLIVER:  Oh,  no. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Did  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  not  say  that? 
Well,  at  least  I  have  it  here  in  Hansard. 
Anyway,  what  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  who  is  a  fast  mathematician, 
forgot  to  say  is  that  expenditures  have 
increased  over  the  last  5  years  at  an 
average  of  $25  million,  so  we  are  cer- 
tainly not  going  to  save  much  there. 
That  is  one  of  the  inherent  problems  of 
•being  a  fast  mathematician. 

If  I  may  move  on  from  that,  we  cer- 
tainly cannot  count  on  anything  under 
a  natural  increment  to  our  income,  be- 
cause our  expenditures  are  increasing 
equally,  by  reason  of  increased  labour, 
and  the  other  things ;  these  are  more  than 
taking  up  the  natural  increment  to  our 
income. 

If  the  old  agreement  of  1952  were  con- 
tinued in  the  future  for  all  the  years 
ahead  I  am  speaking  about,  we  will 
obtain  $44  million  more.  That  is,  of  the 
$170  million  I  am  worried  about,  $44 
million  has  been  taken  care  of,  because  it 
will  come  under  the  old  agreement. 

If  we  sign  a  new  agreement  we  will 
get  $53  million  more,  therefore  $53  mil- 
lion out  of  the  $170  million  has  now  been 
taken  care  of,  so  it  is  not  quite  so  large. 
On  top  of  that  we  are  now,  because  the 
federal  government  has  finally  vacated 
a  field  which  they  had  no  right  to  be  in 
in  the  first  instance,  namely,  a  two  per 
cent,  tax  on  insurance  premiums;  they 
are  going  to  vacate  this  field  and  leave 
to  us  that  which  was  ours  to  start  with, 
we  are  going  to  be  able  to  raise  another 
$10  million. 

Now,  assuming  we  agreed  to  the 
agreement,  adding  on  $53  million  under 
the  agreement,  and  $10  million  from  the 
insurance  tax,  that  is  $63  million:  sub- 
tract that  from  the  $170  million,  I  say 
we  are  going  to  be  short  and  we  are 
still  short  $107  million,  and  with  the 
greatest  of  respect  I  submit  that  there 
is  the  problem. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 


MR.  MACAULAY :  And  I  have  not 
worked  this  out  with  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  as  some  people  may  suspect. 
We  do  not  see  ad  idem  on  everything, 
and  I  do  not  "cosy  up"  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  find  out  what  his  figures  are. 
These  are  my  own  figures  taken  from  the 
reports  that  I  have  attempted  to  work 
out,  and  I  estimate  we  are  going  to  be 
short  $107  million  if  we  sign  the  agree- 
ment. 

Therefore  the  simple  question  to  ask 
is :  "Can  we  afford  to  sign  the  agree- 
ment?" and  the  clear  answer  is:  "No, 
we  cannot."  And  why  we  cannot  is  this : 
if  we  do  sign  the  agreement,  we  have 
wiped  out  the  chance  of  raising  any 
money  from  any  serious  source,  other 
than  several  I  will  speak  of  in  a  few 
moments,  we  have  wiped  out  the  chance 
of  raising  taxes  from  the  largest  single 
sources  in  the  largest  single  amounts, 
and  so  cannot  afford  to  sign  a  tax  agree- 
ment, for  all  of  the  3  taxes,  in  any  event. 

I  do  not  think  that  9,  10  and  50  per 
cent. — $213  million — is  going  to  produce 
what  this  province  requires.  With  res- 
pect, I  think  it  would  still  leave  us  $107 
million  a  year  short. 

I  submit  to  hon.  members  opposite, 
the  CCF  and  the  Liberals,  that  they 
would  better  have  served  the  interests 
of  this  province  if,  when  this  bill  had 
come  forward  in  Ottawa,  they  had  got 
to  their  feet  and  fought  for  our  people 
rather  than,  as  I  say,  apologizing  for  the 
fact,  apparently  by  their  quietness,  that 
they  were  members  of  a  party  now 
ramming  through  a  bill  of  that  nature. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
who  I  see  has  vacated  his  seat  —  I  hope 
I  have  not  driven  him  out,  but  perhaps 
I  have  —  complained  last  year,  it  will 
be  remembered,  of  the  Liberals  and 
the  Conservatives  "hopping  into  the 
same  bed"  to  defeat  the  CCF  candidate 
in  Cochrane.  If  the  Liberals  and  the 
CCF  did  not  "hop  into  the  same  bed" 
on  this  bill  to  defeat  the  interests  of  the 
people  of  this  province,  I  do  not  know 
what  it  means.  And  in  any  event,  the 
bed  is  not  big  enough  to  hold  both  of 
them. 
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As  William  Lyon  MacKenzie  quite 
rightly  said,  and  I  think  it  applies  so 
much  to  hon.  members  opposite :  "An 
ounce  of  party  loyalty  is  worth  a  pound 
of  brains." 

I  was  going  to  make  reference  to  a 
statement  made  by  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris 
with  reference  to  the  fact — well,  I  think 
I  should  read  it,  to  complete  the  record. 

He  said: 

I  must  say  the  fact  that  some  pro- 
vincial government  might  choose  to 
impose  taxes  in  these  fields  rather  than 
agree  to  a  tax  rental  system  does  not 
bother  me  particularly,  because  I 
realize  that  while  there  will  be,  in  that 
particular  province,  a  little  bit  of 
difficulty  for  the  taxpayer  in  filling 
out  more  taxation  forms  and  satisfy- 
ing a  second  government  instead  of 
only  one,  I  think  this  will  be  accepted 
by  the  taxpayer  in  that  province  on  the 
basis  that  the  provincial  government 
in  its  wisdom  feels  it  is  desirable  to 
enter  into  this  field,  either  for  main- 
taining its  autonomy  or  for  the  pur- 
pose of  obtaining  a  greater  revenue 
for  that  particular  tax  than  that  which 
we  would  be  able  to  provide  by  the  tax 
rental  agreement. 

Therefore,  the  simple  issue  is  this,  we 
have  a  $107  million  deficit  facing  us, 
and  the  tax  agreements  do  not  appear, 
in  my  opinion,  to  make  it  up,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  is  my  opinion  only. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  reference  to  an 
editorial,  an  excellent  one  I  anticipate, 
written  by  Mr.  Honderich  in  the  Star. 

He  said : 

The  only  alternative  is  for  Ottawa 
to  allow  the  provinces  a  larger  share 
of  income  and  corporation  tax.  In  the 
Star's  opinion  this  is  not  only  desirable 
but  necessary. 

But  there  are  other  objections,  Mr. 
Speaker,  and  there  will  be  with  relation 
to  this  particular  section.  It  is  not  a 
solution.  We  have  been  praying  for  a 
solution  now  for  years.  These  tax  rental 
agreements   are   no    solution,   what    we 


really  need  is  a  redistribution  of  tax 
fields  and  responsibilities  between  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments  and 
the  municipalities. 

Secondly,  there  is  the  trap  involved  in 
these  agreements,  as  I  said,  about  cor- 
poration tax  earned  in  Ontario.  The 
figure  really  is  not  known,  we  do  not 
know  that  we  are  going  to  get 
$213,500,000,  that  is  the  hon.  Mr. 
Harris'  estimate.  He  may  well  decide, 
when  he  looks  at  it,  that  not  nearly  that 
much  was  "earned"  here. 

Thirdly,  there  is  a  "joker"  clause — 
the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  is  full  of  jokes — 
there  is  a  joker  clause  which  provides 
this,  and  as  you  know  there  is  a  section 
which  says :  "Ontario  is  free  to  raise  its 
income  taxes  if  it  does  not  want  to  sign 
an  agreement." 

And  yet  the  joker  clause  says :  "If  it 
raises  the  taxes  over  the  levels  which 
we  set,  9,  10,  or  50  per  cent.,  or  it  tries 
to  raise  more  money  than  $213,500,000, 
we  will  deduct  from  you  ofif  the  other 
end." 

Not  only  that,  but  the  fourth  objec- 
tion to  it  is  that  we  are  now  heading 
into  the  field  of  double  taxation,  the 
very  thing  that  these  tax  agreements 
were  designed  to  avoid.  The  Toronto 
Daily  Star  concludes  in  one  of  its 
editorials,  which  I  think  was  an  excel- 
lent one,  and  its  personnel  are  not 
known  supporters  of  this  government 
but  they  are  independent  in  their  think- 
ing and  interest,  as  every  hon.  member 
of  the  House  should  be  regardless  of 
his  political  affiliation,  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  said : 

It  is  doubtful  if  the  government  is 
now  deriving  all  the  taxes  it  can  from 
forest  resources  and  the  sales  of  beer 
and  liquor  — 

And  yet,  it  will  carry  editorials  about 
what  awful  people  we  are  because  of 
the  revenue  coming  in  from  liquor; 
however,  that  is  a  fair  statement — 

But  even  if  it  utilizes  these  tax 
sources  to  the  full,  it  cannot  hope  to 
raise  all  the  revenue  required.  Almost 
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certainly  it  will  have  to  raise  cor- 
poration taxes  above  the  9  per  cent, 
offered  by  Ottawa.  This  of  course 
means  double  taxation  and  will  put 
Ontario  business  at  a  disadvantage 
with  firms  in  other  provinces. 

So  as  this  goes  on  Ottawa  is  sitting 
with  a  $400  million  surplus;  and,  sec- 
^  ondly,  while  British  Columbia  is  wip- 
;  ing  out  its  debt,  as  is  Manitoba  and 
Alberta,  ours  is  increasing  every  year. 
And  Ottawa  ignores,  as  I  have  said, 
without  repeating  extensively,  the  very 
fact  that  this  province  is  faced  in  the 
future  with  a  deficit  of  $107  million, 
unless  we  do  something  about  it.  The 
Star  also  said: 

Ottawa's  argument  that  it  cannot 
increase  the  provinces'  share  would 
be  more  convincing  if  it  was  not  in 
a  surplus  financial  position  and  will 
probably  finish  the  current  year  with 
a  surplus  in  excess  of  $500  million. 

I  will  take  a  minute  with  this  part 
which  will,  I  am  afraid,  ''rock"  many 
hon.  members  opposite,  but  here  are  the 
recommendations  which,  with  respect, 
I  submit  to  this  House  for  its  con- 
sideration are  the  only  ways  in  which 
we  can  deal  with  the  deficit  with  which 
we  are  faced  of  $107  million. 

We  are  going  to  need  money  to  carry 
on  our  ordinary  expenditures  desper- 
ately and  also  to  undertake  the  vast 
capital  expansion  programme,  and  are 
going  to  have  to  balance  our  budget, 
and  are  going  to  have  to  make  an  effort 
to  reduce  our  debt. 

We  must,  therefore,  take  5  steps,  I 
respectfully  submit: 

Firstly,  raise  greater  liquor  revenues, 
from  $8  million  to  $10  million;  part 
of  which  may  now  be  underway  in 
view  of  the  price  increases; 

Secondly,  raise  gasoline  tax  and 
licence  fees  so  as  to  produce  $30  million 
to  $40  milHon  more  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways; 

Thirdly,  raise  $10  million  more  from 
The  Department  of  Mines  and  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests ; 


Fourthly,  impose  a  corporation  tax  of 
2  or  3  per  cent. ;  2  per  cent,  will  pro- 
duce $28  million;  3  per  cent,  will 
produce  $42  million. 

And  fifth,  and  most  regretfully  be- 
cause I  am  opposed  to  it,  we  may  have 
to  go  into  the  field  of  borrowing  and 
deficit  financing  further. 

And  if  these  are  not  enough  we  may 
yet  have  to  resort  to  sales  tax,  and  if 
that  is  not  enough  in  5  years  may  have 
to  resort  to  personal  income  tax. 

Therefore,  in  conclusion,  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  province  should  sign, 
respectfully  I  feel,  the  succession  duty 
aspect  of  part  HI  of  the  bill,  because 
we  will  obtain  no  more  or  no  less  money 
under  that  than  we  are  able  to  collect 
ourselves.  A  great  sacrifice  will  be 
made  by  signing  the  agreement  with 
reference  to  personal  income  tax, 
namely,  obtaining  only  about  $66 
million,  the  10  per  cent,  return.  But, 
because  of  the  inherent  problems  in  its 
collection  and  the  many  problems  it 
would  cause,  with  respect  I  submit 
that  we  should  sign  a  tax  agreement 
in  connection  with  personal  income  tax. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  must  not,  we 
cannot,  and  this  government  would  be 
defaulting  in  its  responsibilities  were 
it  to  sign,  I  submit,  an  agreement  with 
reference  to  corporation  tax. 

I  would  therefore  only  say  to  this 
government  and  to  the  province,  and 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  and  the  hon.  members  sup- 
porting it,  remember  that  the  Conserva- 
tive party,  above  all  parties  in  this  prov- 
ince, stands,  as  Banks  wrote  in  his 
famous  poem: 

For  the  cause  that  needs  assistance 
For  the  wrong  that  needs  resistance 
For  the  future  in  the  distance 
And  the  good  which  we  can  do. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  include  the  following  table  in  Hansard : 
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MR.  R.  E.  ELLIOTT  (Hamilton)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  would  like  to  con- 
gratulate you  on  the  very  excellent 
manner  in  which  you  have  performed 
your  duties  in  this  Legislature.  I  think 
you  have  set  a  pattern  for  fair  and 
just  ruling  and  have  kept  this  House 
in  good  order. 

It  is  known  to  all  of  us  that  the  re- 
cent policy  of  the  federal  government 
that  has  curtailed  credits  and  bank 
loans  is  making  it  very  difficult  for 
many  types  of  business  to  carry  on 
normal  operations.  I  believe  that  there 
is  not  one  industry  that  has  been 
harder  hit  than  the  building  industry. 

This  afternoon  I  would  like  to  point 
out  a  few  of  the  difficulties  connected 
with  the  construction  of  homes.  It  is 
well  known  to  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  that  I  am  in  the  construction 
business  and  have  built  many  homes  in 
different  parts  of  this  province. 

I  started  in  the  building  industry  in 
1945.  I  was  building  a  home  at  that 
time  which  sold  for  around  $4,800.  The 
first  mortgage  on  that  home  was  $4,300 
at  4.5  per  cent,  on  a  20-year  payment 
plan,  which,  as  hon.  members  can  see, 
made  a  down  payment  of  $500.  I  have 
seen  the  same  house  sell  in  the  last 
couple  of  years  for  as  high  as  $13,000. 
Since  then  I  have  built  many  of  them 
at  that  price. 

However,  each  year  the  price  has 
gone  up  until  today  we  build  and  retail 
that  same  house  at  around  $12,500.  And, 
actually,  I  would  say,  we  make  less 
profit  today  than  we  did  in  1948.  I  have 
known  men  to  obtain  conventional  loans 
on  that  same  house  —  that  is,  people 
have  paid  off  the  mortgage — for  $6,500 ; 
and  I  don't  know  if  the  House  realizes 
it  or  not,  that  a  conventional  loan  today 
is  considered  to  be  50  or  60  per  cent, 
of  the  retail  value  of  the  property. 

I  could  tell  you  a  great  story  of  the 
romance  of  the  industry  over  the  past 
12  years.  The  men  who  made  money 
in  the  building  industry  are  the  ones 
who  really  put  their  profits  back  into 
land.  The  successful  builders  put  their 
profits  back  into  land,  and  the  land  is 


where  the   real  profit  has  come   from 
over  the  years. 

You  would  be  surprised  if  I  were  to 
say  that  even  today,  with  the  tight 
money  market  and  interest  at  6  per  cent., 
I  believe  that  the  demand  for  houses  is 
almost  as  great  as  it  was  in  1945.  I 
would  say  that  the  demand  for  houses 
in  the  $10,000  to  $12,000  bracket  in 
Hamilton  —  and  I  believe  that  goes 
fairly  well  for  the  large  cities  through- 
out the  province  —  is  even  brisker  now 
than  it  was  at  that  time. 

I  must  explain  that  one  of  the  lending 
associations  over  the  last  12  years  has 
granted  as  many  as  70,000  loans,  and 
there  has  not  been  one  foreclosure  on 
the  land.  Actually,  when  a  home  is 
bought  through  the  Central  Mortgage 
loan,  one  can  use  only  23  per  cent,  of 
one's  income;  and  these  people  pay  for 
their  homes  in  the  majority  of  cases.  If 
they  sell  them  they  make  a  considerable 
profit  on  their  investment. 

The  trouble  is  that  they  probably 
make  a  quick  profit  on  their  investment, 
that  is  to  say,  on  homes  bought  8  to  10 
years  ago,  but  if  they  buy  another  one 
they  immediately  pay  the  top  price  and 
the  profit  they  make  on  the  first  one  is 
used  up  in  the  second,  and,  therefore, 
they  are  no  better  off. 

As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  Ontario  is  now  up  to 
approximately  5.5  million  in  population, 
and  is  still  growing,  and  only  people 
making,  say,  $4,000  and  up  can  qualify 
to  buy  a  home  or  build  a  home  in  the 
$10,000  bracket.  It  is  my  opinion  that 
we  have  to  find  a  way  of  building  more 
homes  in  that  price  range  as  there  is  a 
terrific   market   for  them. 

I  find  that  80  per  cent,  of  our  custo- 
mers today  are  the  young  people,  they 
would  far  sooner  live  in  a  home  of  their 
own  and  are  much,  much  happier  than 
in  rented  quarters.  These  people  are 
being  hit  harder  and  harder  all  the  time, 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  must  get  around 
to  building  more  rental  homes.  I  want  to 
back  down  a  little  bit  from  my  argument 
of  last  year,  because  the  people  making 
under  $4,000  will  have  to  be  taken  care 
of  in  some  way  or  other;  and  I  believe 
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there  is  a  real  necessity  for  the  building 
of  homes  for  people  in  this  bracket. 

If  I  might  just  give  the  House  a 
picture  of  what  I  had  in  mind,  I  had  the 
idea  of  building  in  Hamilton  250  rental 
apartments,  and  I  had  the  plans  and  the 
specifications  all  ready,  had  the  land  to 
put  them  on;  but  the  planning  and  the 
zoning  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  and 
people  in  the  district  didn't  see  eye  to 
eye  with  me,  and,  of  course,  the  project 
was  turned  down. 

Since  this  programme  was  suggested 
some  9  months  ago,  I  have  been 
deluged  with  people  wanting  rental 
units.  In  fact,  I  had  two  gentlemen  last 
week  who  have  gone  to  Hamilton  to 
work,  both  of  them  with  good  positions, 
one  of  them  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment making  $3,500  a  year — and  each 
of  them  has  a  wife  and  5  children — and 
now,  after  two  months,  they  have  been 
unable  to  find  accommodation  for  their 
families. 

With  the  tight  money  market,  and 
with  building  slowed  up  to  a  walk  in 
the  last  8  or  9  months,  and  just  as  many 
people  comng  to  our  country  —  and 
families,  they  tell  me,  increasing  in  size 
—  the  demand  from  here  on  is  going  to 
be  more  brisk  for  rental  housing  or  for 
apartments,  and  something  will  have  to 
be  done  to  take  care  of  these  people  I 
have  just  mentioned,  because  they  cer- 
tainly can't  afford  to  pay  $100  to  $125 
a  month  rent.  As  I  have  m_entioned,  with 
the  housing  industry  slowing  up  in  the 
last  year,  rentals  will  in  my  opinion  be 
increased  from  5  to  15  per  cent,  in  the 
next  year,  and  unless  something  is  done, 
and  done  this  year,  to  build  rental  units 
to  take  care  of  that  situation,  we  are 
going  to  have  people  taken  out  of 
houses  who  are  not  going  to  be  able  to 
live  with  their  families. 

In  the  past  couple  of  years  a  number 
of  new  homes  have  been  built,  but  in  80 
per  cent,  of  the  cases  they  have  been  of 
the  $14,000  to  $20,000  variety,  which 
completelv  eliminates  the  people  making 
under  $5,000  a  year. 

I  believe  there  is  a  surplus  of  this  type 
of  home  today  in  the  big  cities,  including 
Hamilton.   With  the   building   industry 


slowing  up  in  the  last  6  months,  they  are 
rapidly  being  taken  up,  and  I  believe  by 
the  end  of  the  summer  will  be  completely 
taken  up  and  that  next  fall  and  winter 
the  shortage  is  really  going  to  be  acute. 

The  main  problem  today,  and  from 
here  on,  is  going  to  be  services  to  land, 
by  which  I  mean  sewers,  water,  road- 
ways and  even  schools.  The  municipal- 
ities in  1945 — at  least,  the  city  of 
Hamilton — had  thousands  of  vacant  lots 
— well,  I  would  say  hundreds,  perhaps 
not  thousands — and  a  great  many  of 
these  were  already  serviced,  and  the 
balance  of  them  were  costing  very  little 
to  service,  or  could  be  connected  to  their 
present  sewage  disposal  plants. 

But  the  situation  is  different  today. 
The  land  is  all  gone,  and  the  expansion 
of  land  requiring  sewers,  water,  road- 
ways and  other  services  has  reached  a 
point  where  municipalities  cannot  afford 
to  finance  any  more  services.  In  Hamil- 
ton they  have  gone  up  nearly  600  per 
cent.,  and  still  there  is  just  as  much 
demand  for  housing  today  as  there  was 
then. 

With  the  land  now  going  up  in  price 
— and  all  of  the  land  in  the  surroundings 
of  all  cities  like  Hamilton  has  gone  up 
to  the  extent  that  a  lot  which  we 
formerly  purchased  for  $100  is  now 
$2,000— you  can  see  the  problem  of 
housing  in  the  great  demand  today. 

There  are  very  few  builders  who  can 
afford  to  put  in  their  own  services.  If 
the  tight  money  market  continues,  the 
services  cannot  be  added  to  the  mort- 
gages or  the  mortgages  will  be  too  high 
for  the  people  qualified  at  the  23  per 
cent,  mark,  and  they  will  have  to  make 
even  $5,000  a  year  to  qualify  for  the 
$10,000  home.  I  have  found  that 
today  it  will  cost  in  the  neighbourhood 
of  $1,000  a  lot  in  a  40  to  45  foot  lot, 
and  that  does  not  include  schools.  The 
municipality  has  come  to  the  point  now 
where  they  are  asking  $20  a  foot  for 
services. 

Under  the  present  system,  as  sug- 
gested by  the  municipalities  today,  this 
cost  will  be  added  to  the  mortgage; 
and  the  worst  part  of  it  is  that  the 
people    that    have    bought    and    built 
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homes  over  the  last  12  years  have  been 
able  to  get  the  services,  or  pay  for 
them,  in  their  taxes  in  the  regular  way. 
But  the  people  today,  if  they  have  to 
add  this  $1,000  for  services  to  the  cost 
of  the  mortgage — it  will  make  it  abso- 
lutely impossible  for  them  to  qualify 
under  that  clause. 

I  would  say  today  it  is  the  young 
people  in  75  to  80  per  cent,  of  the  cases 
who  are  buying  homes,  and  if  we  could 
only  find  a  way  of  helping  them  to 
finance  at  least  the  additional  $1,000 
it  would  make  it  much  easier  for  them 
to  establish  themselves  in  their  own 
homes.  I  believe  that  our  young  people 
are  entitled  to  this  opportunity.  The 
Canada  of  the  future  will  rest  in  their 
hands  and,  in  my  opinion,  we  must  put 
more  trust  in  them  today  so  that  they 
will  be  able  to  carry  on  in  later  years 
and  take  our  places  in  the  development 
of  this  country  of  ours. 

I  know  that  money  is  tight  today — 
very  tight;  in  fact,  it  is  coming  to  the 
point  where  it  is  just  as  difficult  for 
the  municipalities  to  borrow  money  for 
the  services  as  it  is  for  the  contractors 
to  get  funds  to  build  houses. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  make  this 
suggestion,  that  if  we  could  start  a 
programme  of  loaning  our  young  people 
who  are  getting  married  in  the  future, 
say,  $1,000  credit  to  put  into  a  home 
of  their  own  and  then  pay  it  back  in 
principal  and  interest  over  10  or  20 
years,  that  would  be  the  best  investment 
any  government  has  ever  made  in  the 
people  of  this  country. 

Personally,  I  have  built  hundreds  of 
homes,  and  I  can  say  that  in  a  great 
many  cases  these  people  borrowed  any- 


thing from  70  to  90  per  cent,  of  the 
down  payment  from  their  friends  and 
relatives,  or  even  finance  companies; 
and  I  have  seen  very  few  of  them  fail. 

If  this  scheme  I  am  suggesting  is 
not  possible — and  I  know  it  is  some- 
what erratic — we  certainly  must  help 
the  municipalities  to  obtain  more  ser- 
viced land  so  that  our  people  can  buy 
and  build  their  own  homes  and  estab- 
lish themselves  and  have  the  same  op- 
portunity that  we  have  had  in  our  life- 
time. I  do  not  think  it  is  fair  in  any 
shape  or  form  that  the  building  industry 
should  be  stopped  today  due  to  too- 
tight  money,  because  it  is  the  people  who 
live  in  these  homes  who  are  the  back- 
bone of  this  great  country  of  ours, 
and  who,  in  my  opinion,  always  will  be. 

I  am  for  supporting  our  young 
people  today  so  that  they  may  have  as 
good,  or  better,  opportunity  to  establish 
themselves  as  we,  the  older  citizens, 
had — and  I  do  not  consider  myself  that 
old.  In  fact,  I  feel  that  I  have  many 
years  of  useful  work  left  in  me  yet, 
and  I  feel  that  the  young  couples  of 
today  in  their  late  teens  and  early 
twenties  will  make  as  good,  if  not  bet- 
ter, citizens  than  I. 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.00  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


2  o'clock  p.m. 

And  the  House  having  met. 

Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  petitions  have  been  received: 

Praying  that  an  Act  may  pass  to 
incorporate  the  Ontario  Professional 
Foresters  Association. 

Of  the  Corporation  of  the  Township 
of  North  York  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  by-laws  to  pro- 
vide for  the  amalgamation  of  two  or 
more  street-lighting  areas,  and  to 
provide  for  retirement  allowances  for 
certain  employees. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  re- 
ports by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

McMASTER  DIVINITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  A.  J.  Child,  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  incorpor- 
ate   McMaster    Divinity    College." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Friday,  February  8,  1957 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provin- 
cial Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg 
leave  to  present  to  the  House,  the 
following : 

1.  Report  of  the  Ontario  Stockyard 
Board  for  the  year  ended  June  30,  1956. 

2.  Report  of  the  Ontario  Food  Ter- 
minal Board,  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture, Ontario,  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,  1956. 

MR.  S.  L.  HALL  (Halton)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day, 
I  would  like  to  make  an  announcement 
which  I  am  very  sorry  to  make,  con- 
cerning a  man  who  was  a  particular 
friend  of  mine,  Mr.  George  A. 
Hemstreet,  who  in  his  104th  year, 
passed  away  in  Milton,  leaving  his 
widow,  who  was  in  her  102nd  year. 
They  celebrated  their  75th  wedding 
anniversary  last  year,  and  were  the 
oldest  married  couple  living  together  in 
the  British  Empire. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
the  students  of  the  London  Teachers' 
College  who  are  seated  in  the  west 
gallery,  to  view  the  proceedings  of  this 
House. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


CARLETON  COLLEGE 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  respecting 
Carleton    College." 


THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  47,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The   Public   Schools  Act." 
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lie  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  Bill  No. 
47  makes  a  number  of  changes,  a 
number  of  improvements  in  the  Act. 

in  the  first  place,  there  has  been 
some  difficulty  occasionally  in  the  mat- 
ter of  renting  or  contracting  for  school 
buses,  and  this  bill  gives  school  boards 
the  authority  to  buy  buses  and  arrange 
directly  for  the  transportation  of  pupils. 
That  is  one  of  the  sections. 

Another  section  of  this  bill  which, 
as  I  told  the  hon.  meml)er  for  Waterloo 
N^orth  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  goes  to  the 
committee  on  education  ;  it  provides  for 
the  admission  of  pupils  who  have  at- 
tained the  age  of  5.  A  pupil  who  has 
reached  that  age  before  December  31st 
is  then  free  to  attend  school  in  the 
following  September  when  the  school 
opens. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  there 
have  been  a  number  of  cases  where 
l)oards  have  insisted  that  children  be 
6  years  of  age  before  they  attend 
school,  and  there  are  other  cases  where 
parents  have  taken  children  to  school 
saying  they  were  5  years  of  age  in 
the  middle  of  February,  perhaps,  and 
are  therefore  entitled  to  attend  school. 
This  section  clears  that  up,  we  hope, 
for  at  least  the  present. 

Another  section  provides  for  ap- 
proval by  the  Minister  of  by-laws  which 
are  passed  by  school  boards  and  by 
councils,  providing  for  changes  in 
school  area  boundaries.  The  reason 
for  this  is  that  in  some  cases  these  by- 
laws have  been  given  two  readings  by 
council  and  have  been  sent  in  for 
approval,  and  then  the  third  reading 
has  not  been  given  and  the  by-law  has 
died. 

There  is  another  section  which  pro- 
vides for  the  admission  to  school  areas, 
township  school  areas,  of  different 
school  sections. 

There  is  also  one  (and  it  is  a  very 
live  question)  having  to  do  with  the 
admission  of  a  school  section  to  a  town- 
ship school  area,  and  also  for  the  with- 
drawal of  a  school  section  from  a 
township  school  area.  That  is  a  very  live 


matter  at  the  present  time  in  some  parts 
of  the  province. 

There  are  two  or  three  sections  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  school  boundaries, 
township  school  areas,  and  school 
sections  included. 

There  is  another  section  dealing  with 
the  union  school  sections  and  the 
appointment  of  an  arbitrator  to  deal  with 
the  disposition  of  assets  and  liabilities 
when  two  or  more  school  sections  join 
a  school  area. 

There  are  several  sections  dealing 
with  that,  and  there  are  some  sections 
dealing  with  the  procedure  in  the  case 
of  an  unorganized  territory  where  a 
township  school  area  is  to  be  formed. 

That  is  a  fairly  general  provision  of 
this  rather  long  amendment  to  The 
Public  Schools  Act.  There  is  a  section, 
of  course,  about  schools  which  are  closed 
and  what  is  to  be  done  in  cases  of  that 
kind, 

MR.  OLIVER:  Will  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter say  something  about  section  17? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  Yes.  At  the 
present  time,  cities,  towns  and  other 
municipalities  having  100  teachers  or 
more  are  authorized,  with  the  approval 
of  the  Minister,  to  appoint  their  own 
inspectors  as  in  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Windsor,  Ottawa  and  so  on ;  to  appoint 
and  pay  their  own  inspectors. 

This  section,  if  passed,  would  author- 
ize a  municipality  with  75  teachers  to 
appoint  its  own  inspector. 

MR.  NIXON :  Would  they  receive 
any  provincial  grant  on  the  salary  of 
that  inspector? 

HON.  MR,  DUNLOP:  No,  they 
receive  grants  on  the  salaries  of  the 
teachers,  but  not  of  the  inspector.  May  I 
ask,  Mr,  Speaker,  whether  there  are 
any  other  questions ;  anything  I  may 
have  omitted? 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  SCHOOLS 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  48,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Schools  Administration  Act,  1954." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  pro- 
poses that  all  school  boards  may  have 
authority  to  erect  and  maintain  any  wall 
or  fence  deemed  necessary  by  the  board 
or  required  by  the  regulations  for  en- 
closure of  school  premises.  Heretofore, 
public  school  boards  have  had  that 
authority,  but  it  has  not  been  available 
to  boards  of  education  having  secondary 
schools,  and  the  idea  is  to  now  authorize 
all  school  boards  to  erect  a  fence  and  pay 
for  it  if  they  wish. 

Section  2  of  this  bill  provides  for  a 
form  of  declaration  for  those  who  are 
elected  to  be  trustees.  It  goes  on  to  say : 

Every  person  elected  or  appointed 
to  a  board,  before  entering  on  his 
duties  as  a  trustee,  shall  take  and 
subscribe  before  the  secretary  of  the 
board  or  before  any  person  authorized 
to  administer  an  oath,  the  oath  of 
allegiance   in   the    following    form : 

That  is  here. 

Section  3  is  rather  a  necessary  section 
today.  School  boards,  foreseeing  that  the 
municipal  boundaries  may  in  a  few  years 
be  considerably  extended,  and  wishing 
to  provide  in  anticipation  of  a  school 
being  necessary  in  a  part  of  the  locality 
outside  the  municipal  boundaries,  will 
be  authorized  to  purchase  land  outside 
their  own  boundaries  for  the  erection 
later  on  of  a  school.  I  should  like  to 
know,  ^Ir.  Speaker,  whether  any  hon. 
member  wishes  to  question  that? 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  know  from  the  hon. 
A'linister  —  the  hon.  Alinister  seems  to 
think  that  is  a  desirable  power  in  the 
municipal  boards,  at  least  in  the  school 
boards  of  the  various  municipalities. 
Does  the  hon.  Alinister  think  that  school 
boards  will  use  that  power  indiscreetly  ? 
Obviously,  it  has  no  limitation,  conceiv- 
ably if  boards  decided  to  buy  land  ahead, 


and  expected  that  they  could  buy  land 
cheaply  at  a  time  when  the  land  is  out- 
side the  city  limits,  but  at  the  same  time 
save  money  for  a  later  date. 

But,  on  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  that 
it  is  open  to  the  i)ossible  suggestion  that 
it  will  be  used  to  develop  certain  areas 
outside  of  municipalities  at  a  time  and 
in  a  manner  different  from  what  would 
be  expected  in  terms  of  normal  develo])- 
ment.  To  be  more  specific,  there  is  a 
terrific  power  in  the  board  to  determine 
the  development  of  an  urban  area  out- 
side the  municipality  boundaries,  because 
we  all-  know  in  land  development  lack 
of  a  school  site  is  a  very  important 
factor  in  the  development  of  an  area.  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister's 
comments  in  that  respect. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  I  should  like 
to  be  able  to  say  that  school  boards  are 
never  indiscreet,  but  I  cannot  say  that, 
they  might  possibly  be.  However,  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  can  at  least  restrain 
them,  but  I  shall  be  glad  to  have  that 
fully  discussed  in  the  committee  on 
education  of  which  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  is  a  member. 

AIR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  ]\lr.  Speaker,  I  was  going 
to  say  that  one  very  obvious  objection 
to  this  particular  legislation  would  seem 
to  be  there  is  nothing  in  the  Act  as  set 
out  here  to  restrain  the  school  board 
from  buying  or  acquiring  land  5  miles 
beyond  the  boundary  of  the  munici- 
pality, or  buying  it  5  }Tars  ahead  of  the 
time  they  will  need  it.  In  that  sense, 
they  would  be  holding  the  land  for  5 
years  ahead  of  their  actual  needs,  and  I 
think  we  should  definitely  go  into  that. 

HON.  MR.  DUXLOP:  Your  ob- 
jection is  noted,  and  we  can  go  into  that 
fullv. 


Is    there    anvthing 


:.IR.     NIXON 
which    would    prevent    a    school    board 
from  selling  this  land  ?  They  may  get 
into  a  major  land  speculation  deal. 

PION.  MR.  DUXLOP:  They  might, 
that  is  true. 
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MR.  NIXON :  I  think  there  should 
be   some   safeguards   in   that  section. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  We  will  see 
if  we  cannot  get  a  safeguard  for  it,  and 
I  think  probably  we  can. 

Section  4  is  rather  a  live  matter  at  the 
present  time,  that  is,  providing  for  con- 
tributions for  those  who  live  in  trailers 
or  in  trailer  camps  towards  the  education 
of  the  children  of  the  municipality. 

May  I  ask  whether  anything  is  to  be 
said  on  that  one? 

It  goes  on  for  another  page  dealing 
with  the  matter  of  trailers,  and  that  will 
have  to  be  discussed  fully  in  the  com- 
mittee on  education. 

MR.  OLIVER:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  if  up  until  now  has  there  been 
any  assessment  of  these  trailers? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  In  some 
cases,  they  arrange  to  have  some  con- 
tribution, but  it  has  been  a  little  difficult, 
and  has  not  been  at  all  uniform,  so  we 
are  trying  to  make  it  uniform,  and  have 
it  a  regular  part  of  the  contribution 
which  must  be  made  by  people  in 
trailers. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  a 
(|uestion  in  respect  to  the  second  one, 
the  erection  of  fences  around  school 
properties.  Would  not  the  school  board 
be  entitled  to  any  portion  of  the  grants 
for  erecting  such    fences? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Yes.  In  Bill 
No.  47,  in  the  first  section,  which  is 
"l)ermanent  improvements",  I  think  I 
have  everything  in  Bill  No.  47  on  the 
first  page,  but  have  not  mentioned  a 
fence  there. 

MR.  THO.MAS:  That  would  be 
permanent,  of  course. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  I  know  it 
qualifies,  anyway. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS  ' 

AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION  \ 

ACT  i 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second  read-  ] 
ing  of  Bill  No.  49,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of 

Education  Act,   1954."  | 

He  said :   This  bill,  section   1,   deals 

with  a  high  school  district  in  a  territorial  ] 

district.   There  are   a   number   of   high  ! 
school  districts  in  counties  particularly 
throughout  southern  Ontario,  and  a  good 

many  of  them ;  so  far  we  have  not  done  i 

very  much  in  the  matter  of  high  school  : 

districts    in    the    territorial    districts    in  \ 

northern  and  northwestern  Ontario,  and  \ 
this  bill  is  largely  intended  to  provide 

procedure  and  authority  and  in  general  | 

to  bring  high  school  districts  as  they  are  | 
formed    in   northern   and   northwestern 

Ontario   under   the   same   general   pro-  \ 
cedure,  and  arrangements,  as  obtain  in 

southern  Ontario.  j 

May    I    ask,    Mr.    Speaker,    whether  i 

there  are  any  questions  on  this  one  ?  I 

MR.   OLIVER:   On   section  3,   Mr.  \ 
Speaker,  is  that  a  departure  from  the 
position  presently  holding?   I   interpret 

that   to   mean   where   a   county   council  \ 

makes     appointments    of     a  board     of  ; 
education,    this    section    stipulates    that 

no  one  appointed  shall  be  either  a  trustee  \ 

of  the  secondary  schools  or  in  the  public  \ 

school  area.  j 

At  the  present  time,  if  my  memory  is  1 
accurate,   that   is   not   the   case ;    I   can 

think    of    county    council    appointments  i 

wherein  trustees  in  their  own  right  make  ^ 
very  admirable  members.  I  can  think  of 
county    council    appointments    who   are 

not  trustees  in  their  own  right,  but  who  ; 

make   very   admirable   members   of   the  ; 

appointed  board  of  education.  It  would  j 

seem  to  me  that  very  serious  thought  i 

would  have  to  be  given  before  you  would  i 

exclude  all  but  trustees  from  this  par-  \ 

ticular  council.  i 

i 

HON.    MR.    DUNLOP:    I   am   not  J 

sure,   Mr.   Speaker,  if  that  forbids  the  ; 

appointment   of   a    man   who   is   not  a  I 

member  of  the  board  of  education.  A  J 
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member  of  a  board  of  education  ap- 
pointed by  a  county  council  or  a  separate 
school  board  is  a  trustee  for  secondary 
school  purposes  only,  and  all  other 
members  of  a  board  of  education  are 
trustees  for  public  and  secondary  school 
purposes.  I  do  not  think  that  prohibits 
appointing  such  a  man  as  you  suggest. 
However,  I  will  look  into  that  also. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  So  far. 

MR.  NIXON:  How  do  you  select 
them? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  They  make 
application,  and  we  look  into  their 
standings  and  the  work  they  have  done 
and  their  proficiency. 

MR.  NIXON:  How  many  applica- 
tions would  you  get  in  a  year? 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
EDUCATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  50,  *'An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Education 
Act,  1954." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  for  some 
years  we  have  had  an  appropriation  of 
$6,000,  which  has  been  used  to  provide 
4  scholarships  of  $1,500  each  for 
teachers  who  wish  to  study  outside  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Usually  it  has  been  the  case  that 
these  scholarships  have  been  awarded 
m  on  application  to  teachers  who  wish  to 
■!  become  more  proficient  in  modern 
languages.  Many  of  them  have  gone 
to  France,  Germany,  or  somewhere  else 
in  Europe  for  a  year,  but  now  we  have 
widened  it  so  they  may  study  anywhere 
outside  of  Ontario  where  there  is  an 
opportunity  to  improve  their  qualifica- 
tions and  their  knowledge  of  their  own 
subject  or  subjects. 

However,  the  $1,500  is  no  longer 
adequate.  When  a  teacher  gives  up  his 
or  her  salary  for  the  year  and  goes  to 
Europe  or  to  some  other  country  for 
study,  the  $1,500  is  not  adequate,  and 
so  we  would  like  to  continue  having  4 
scholarships,  but  would  like  to  have 
$2,000  as  the  amount  of  each. 

:  MR.  NIXON :  May  I  ask  the  hen. 

[  Minister  how  that  is  arrived  at?  It  is 
I  such  a  small  figure  of  4  teachers ;  should 
;;  that  not  be  open  to  be  at  somebody's 
discretion?    Is  it  always  4? 


HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Usually  5 
or  6;  I  have  not  seen  any  more  so  far. 
It  is  a  good  idea  if  we  had  more  money. 

MR.  NIXON:  After  all,  $8,000  is 
not  very  much  money  out  of  $117 
million,  is  it? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  is  a 
very  easy  thing  to  say. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  whether  he  thinks  it  would 
serve  the  purpose  of  education  in  On- 
tario to  provide  the  amount  for  the  5 
or  6  who  apply? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Yes.  They 
give  up  their  salaries.  That  is  not  some- 
thing they  are  particularly  anxious  to 
do  unless  they  are  very  well  able  to  do 
so.  At  the  present  time,  4  seems  to 
be  a  sufiicient  number.  However,  we 
can  always  add  to  it,  we  hope. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  like  to  add  to  it? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Oh,  yes. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  All  hon. 
Ministers  would  like  to  add  to  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  is  the 
guardian  of  the  Treasury  "on  the  bit" 
today. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  SPEECH 
FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
offer  congratulations  on  your  high 
office.  I  know  that  you  will  conduct 
yourself  as  you  have  always  done  in 
the  past  to  the  satisfaction  of  all  hon. 
members  in  this  House. 

Today  I  would  like  to  take  a  little 
time  and  make  some  comments  on  the 
subject  of   health  insurance. 

I  realize  that  hon.  members  have 
had  a  pretty  good  go  at  this  in  the  last 
couple  of  weeks,  but  at  the  same  time 
I  feel  there  are  some  aspects  of  the 
situation  that  could  be  enlarged  upon 
and  could  be  magnified  in  ways  that 
have,  perhaps,  not  been  done  to  date. 

I  want  it  clearly  understood,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  I  support  everything  our 
hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  has 
said  concerning  health  insurance,  not- 
withstanding some  of  the  talk  and  dis- 
cussion we  had  in  our  health  committee 
last  year.  I  notice  in  a  temporary 
alisence  of  mine  that  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald) 
made  some  comments  about  that,  and 
may  have  some  further  comments  to 
make  when  I  am  finished. 

The  correspondence  between  the  Rt. 
hon.  Prime  Minister  L.  St.  Laurent 
and  our  own  hon.  Prime  Minister 
merits,  I  think,  quite  a  bit  of  considera- 
tion. They  are  well  written  letters,  and 
the  hon.  members  who  have  taken  the 
time  to  read  them  over  in  substance 
can  get  a  pretty  good  indication  of  how 
the  programme  is  going  to  be  instituted, 
and  when  it  will  occur. 

I  shall  refer  to  a  letter  dated  January 
24,  1957,  addressed  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  by  Ontario's  hon.  Prime 
^linister,  and  on  page  2  there  he  says : 

In  all  our  discussions  we  have  held 
at  various  levels  this  proposition  has 
been  made  abundantly  clear.  The  plan 
we  have  proposed  is  premised  upon 
(a)  federal  participation  from  the 
commencement — 


I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  mem- 
bers will  agree  with  me,  that  it  is  neces- 
sary to  have  a  commitment  by  the 
federal  government,  insofar  as  financial 
participation  is  concerned,  before  we 
can  launch  a  programme  of  such  magni- 
tude and  such  financial  expenditure  as 
our  proposed  health  plan. 

Then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  goes 
on  to  say : 

The  coverage  we  propose  will  take 
care  of  the  catastrophic  incidence  of 
sickness.  It  will  eliminate  hospital 
deficits  and  will  lighten  and  probably 
eliminate  the  financial  burdens  of  our 
municipalities.  On  the  other  hand, 
many  of  the  present  coverages  in- 
clude items,  and  very  important 
items,  which  are  not,  and  could  not 
be,  in  our  basic  coverage — 

These  will  be  left  to  the  field  of 
private  insurance  companies.  Just  on 
that  point,  I  think  it  is  well  for  hon. 
members  to  remember  that  private  in- 
dustry —  private  enterprise  —  was 
responsible  many  years  ago  for  the 
beginning  of  health  insurance  in  all  its 
many  ramifications  in  the  field  of 
medical-surgical  insurance,  and  in  the 
field  of  income  protection  and  so  on. 
I  have  every  confidence  that,  in  those 
areas  which  will  not  be  covered  by  our 
basic  provisions,  insurers  and  private 
companies  through  their  agents  will 
still  find  a  way  to  provide  service  to 
the  citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  will  take  on  the  position  which 
they  took  on  so  many  years  ago. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
does  the  hon.  member  mean  when  he 
says  ''in  those  areas  that  will  not  be 
covered  by  our  insurance"? 

MR.  COWLING:  I  will  be  glad  to 
answer  that,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  mean  the 
areas  of  income  protection.  If  a  per- 
son becomes  ill  or  gets  injured  and  is 
not  covered  by  workmen's  compensa- 
tion and  must  be  away  from  the  job 
they  lose  income,  and  in  many  cases 
their  salary  is  not  continued — that  is 
what    I    have    referred    to.     That    will 
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still   be   a    large    field    for   the   private 
insurers,  and  a  very  important  one. 

All  hon.  members  know  that  the  cost 
is  going  to  be  tremendous.  I  noticed 
in  that  same  letter  that  by  1960  w^e 
could  be  spending  something  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  $300  million;  I  am 
'firmly  convinced,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
-predict,  that  probably  in  another  20 
years  we  will  have  an  organization 
under  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services 
Commission  something  of  the  nature 
and  the  size  and  the  character  of,  say 
our  Ontario  Hydro,  or  our  Workmen's 
Compensation  Board. 

When  one  stops  to  realize  that  this 
basic  hospital  coverage  is  going  to  be 
required  by  every  one  of  the  5.5  million 
citizens  of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and 
that  each  one  of  these  5.5  milHon 
will  be  paying  the  monthly  premium  — 
the  annual  premium  —  one  gets  some 
idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the  problem, 
and  the  many  forms  —  they  may  be 
popular  forms  —  that  will  be  required 
to  service  this  much-needed  protection. 

In  other  words,  I  do  not  think  many 
of  us  believe  that  the  cost  of  collecting 
the  premiums,  for  example,  is  going 
to  be  any  easy  problem.  When  you 
stop  to  think  of  the  many  people  who 
are  self-employed,  and  on  the  farms  and 
in  rural  areas  back  in  the  bush,  and 
what  not,  the  problem  of  collecting 
premiums  is  going  to  be  a  big  one.  So 
it  is  very,  very  necessary  that  we  get 
premium  payments  in  to  help  complete 
the  overhead  and  the  cost  of  doing 
business,  in  very  much  the  same  way 
as  we  do  in  our  own  offices  and  on  our 
farms. 

Continuing  with  the  letter  dated 
January  24,  1957,  signed  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  he  says: 

The  federal  government's  contri- 
bution to  the  proportion  of  Ontario's 
"shareable  costs"  would  be  about 
48  per  cent.,  but  in  terms  of  the  cost 
of  the  whole  plan  that  we  propose 
it  would  be  about  35  per  cent. — 

This  points  up  the  provincial  respon- 
sibility  and    the   absolute    necessity    of 


care  in  administration  if  we  are  not  to 
undermine  the  province's  fiscal  position ; 
and  I  think  hon.  members  are  aware 
of  the  necessity  of  keeping  down  ad- 
ministrative costs. 

We  hear  about  the  cost  of  the  pro- 
gramme in  Saskatchewan,  and  the  fact 
that  in  many  cases  at  the  end  of  each 
year  it  is  necessary  to  increase 
premiums.  We  also  hear  that  they  have 
had  a  problem  in  the  province  of 
British  Columbia  trying  to  keep  prem- 
ium payments  in  line;  and  know  the 
same  thing  happens  in  Alberta.  So  far 
as  the  scheme  in  Great  Britain  is  con- 
cerned, we  know  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing that  service  is  tremendous.  There- 
fore in  our  dealings  and  in  our  future 
consideration  of  this  plan  we  must  keep 
in  mind  the  administration  part  of  it 
and  hold  down  on  staff. 

It  is  such  an  easy  thing  —  as  was 
actually  said  here  today  by  one  hon. 
member  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Dunlop)  :  "Why  do  you  not 
have  more  of  this  and  more  of  that" — 
it  is  when  an  organization  gets  rolling 
along  it  seems  very  easy  to  add  to  the 
staff;  and  many  people  are  possibly 
doing  jobs  that  are  not  required.  In 
private  industry  we  just  cannot  stand 
that.  Sometimes  in  government  it  does 
get  out  of  hand ;  because  I  still  maintain, 
and  I  have  said  this  many  times  before, 
that  private  enterprise  and  private 
industry  can  do  a  better  job  of  most 
things  than  can  the  government. 

In  another  letter  dated  January  30, 
1957,  signed  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  addressed  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St. 
Laurent,  he  says  this : 

For  Ontario,  I  am  quite  prepared 
to  say  that  our  commission  will  work 
without  delay  in  every  practicable  way 
to  obtain  a  utilization  which  is  as  wide 
as  possible.  In  saying  this  I  leave  it  to 
their  good  judgment  and  discretion — 

That  is  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  jNIinister, 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  — 

to  determine  when  in  whole  or  in  part 
the  plan  should  be  made  mandatory 
and  how  this  very  complicated  ad- 
ministrative task  will  be  achieved.  The 
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objective  of  universal  coverage  is  one 
the  Ontario  Hospital  Association  has 
long  striven  for,  and  I  have  no  doubts 
about  their  ability  to  achieve  in  a 
sound,  businesslike  way  this  objective 
which  is  common  to  the  association 
and  to  this  government  — 

That  leaves  the  matter  wide  open 
insofar  as  the  compulsory  portion  of  the 
health  plan  is  concerned,  and  as  a  matter 
of  fact,  the  federal  government  will  be 
responsible  for  paying  their  share  only 
in  the  case  of  each  patient  that  the  prov- 
ince authorizes.  So  that  if  anyone  is 
interested  in  the  compulsory  aspect  of 
the  health  plan  it  should  be  the  province, 
because  we  stand  to  gain  on  every  person 
whom  we  admit  under  the  law  and 
collect  the  federal  portion  from ;  so  that 
it  makes  sense  that,  as  quickly  as 
possible  —  as  fast  as  is  administratively 
possible — we  make  the  plan  compulsory. 

I  am  inclined  to  agree  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  in  the  early  stages 
the  compulsion  angle  is  one  that  is  not 
too  important.  I  think  the  important 
thing  is  to  get  the  plan  on  the  road,  get 
the  plan  in  operation;  amendments  can 
be  made  from  time  to  time  and  will  be 
made  from  time  to  time.  We  pass 
amendments  in  this  House  every  year  — 
dozens  of  them.  When  we  say  that  the 
province  of  Ontario  is  going  to  have  a 
health  plan,  the  first  health  plan  intro- 
duced does  not  necessarily  have  to  be  the 
one  which  we  are  finally  going  to  accept, 
and  the  one  which  the  citizens  are  finally 
going  to  use. 

In  discussing  the  matter  last  year  I 
urged  caution,  and  again  I  urge  caution. 
I  feel  that  in  entering  this  great  new 
welfare  and  health  field  for  our  citizens, 
in  order  to  keep  down  the  expenditures 
—  and  that  is  something  we  have  to 
watch  at  all  times  —  in  order  to  keep 
expenditures  at  a  reasonable  level,  the 
steps  must  be  taken  slowly,  and  we  must 
know  exactly  in  which  direction  we  are 
going. 

In  another  letter  —  just  to  finish  on 
this  correspondence,  Mr.  Speaker  — 
this  is  one  dated  January  22nd,  and  it  is 
addressed  to  the  hon.   Prime  Minister 


from  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent,  who 
says : 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that,  pro- 
vided the  estimates  of  coverage  given 
in  your  letter  are  in  fact  realized  when 
the  proposed  scheme  becomes  effec- 
tive, it  could  properly  be  considered 
as  coming  within  the  framework  of 
the  federal  government's  proposals  to 
the  provinces  of  January,  1956.  We 
would,  of  course,  feel  that  some 
assurance  on  this  point  would  need  to 
be  incorporated  into  the  agreement 
between  our  governments  on  this 
subject  — 

He  goes  on  to  say,  and  I  quote  : 

As  you  are  aware,  the  federal  pro- 
posals state  that  the  benefits  of  the 
programme  are  to  be  universally 
available  to  all  residents  of  the  prov- 
ince. In  making  this  stipulation,  the 
federal  government  realized,  of 
course,  that  it  would  not  be  practicable 
to  insist  upon  100  per  cent,  coverage 
of  every  individual  in  the  province. 
The  experience  of  both  Saskatchewan 
and  British  Columbia  in  the  actual 
operation  of  public  hospital  insurance 
plans  has  demonstrated  that,  even 
where  universal  or  almost  universal 
coverage  is  required  by  law,  it  is  ex- 
tremely difficult  in  actual  practice  to 
achieve  a  coverage  in  excess  of  95 
per  cent. 

Then  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent  goes 
on  and  makes  some  mention  of 
tuberculosis  and  the  mental  health 
situation. 

Just  finishing,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this 
correspondence,  I  would  like  to  make 
it  very  clear  that  I  was  most  pleased 
with  the  way  the  correspondence  was 
handled;  I  think  the  federal  govern- 
ment is  really  just  as  much  interested 
in  getting  this  national  health  plan  into 
operation  as  we  are  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  No  more  and 
no  less. 
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MR.  COWLING:  And  I  think  they 
are  prepared  to  move  into  some  of  these 
areas  which  are  still  not  settled  with 
the  feeling  of  trust  and  co-operation.  I 
was  pleased  to  note  in  the  paper  this 
morning  that  meetings  are  going  to  be 
held  right  away  between  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  federal  hon. 
Minister  of  National  Health  and  Wel- 
fare in  Ottawa;  I  think  they  are  going 
to  begin  next  week,  so  it  looks  as  though 
the  plan  is  going  forward. 

In  that  connection,  there  are  two 
rather  important  phases  which  are  not 
at  the  present  being  considered  by  the 
federal  government,  but  which  I  feel 
are  important  areas  of  health  coverage 
which  should  be  eventually  paid  in  part 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments. 

The  first  one  has  to  do  with  home 
care.  I  think  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  must  realize  that  if  we 
instituted  a  hospital  plan  today  prob- 
ably our  hospital  facilities  in  the  prov- 
ince would  be  over-taxed.  You  know 
as  well  as  I  do  that  there  is  a  line-up 
to  get  into  most  hospitals  in  most  sec- 
tions of  our  province.  In  many  cases 
I  know  it  is  necessary  to  be  a  close 
friend  of  the  mayor  or  somebody  be- 
fore a  person  can  even  get  into  these 
hospitals. 

It  is  my  privilege  to  serve  on  the 
board  of  directors  of  one  of  the  city 
hospitals,  so  I  know  whereof  I  speak. 
Incidentally,  it  isn't  necessary  to  know 
the  mayor  to  get  into  that  one.  But 
we  just  do  not  have  the  hospital 
accommodation  today,  and  I  feel  that 
very  serious  consideration  should  be 
given  to  the  use  of  the  house,  of  the 
home,  for  convalescing  and  for  care  of 
that  type. 

Very  often  a  person  can  go  to  the 
hospital,  have  a  serious  operation,  and 
then  could  be  home  during  the  conval- 
escent period.  But  the  reason  why  our 
citizens,  many  of  the  3.5  million  people 
who  are  insured  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario today,  remain  in  the  hospital  is 
because  they  are  not  paid  if  they  go 
home.  So  very  often  hon.  members  will 
find  that  people  stay  around  a  week  or 


10  days,  actually  relaxing  in  the  hos- 
pital, before  they  go  home. 

I  think  very  serious  consideration 
should  be  given  to  paying  possibly  re- 
duced daily  hospital  benefit  amounts 
when  the  persons  are  home,  and  that 
serious  consideration  should  also  be 
given  to  the  use  of  practical  nurses  for 
home  convalescent  care.  There  is  no 
abundance  of  registered  nurses;  one 
cannot  expect  that  this  plan  or  any 
other  plan  could  pay  and  have  a  nurse 
to  look  after  the  person  at  his  home, 
so  let  us  make  use  of  the  very  fine 
practical  nurses  for  this  phase  of  our 
work. 

The  other  part  to  which  I  feel  the 
federal  government  should  give  very 
serious  consideration  in  our  discussions 
is  the  assisting  with  the  cost  of  ad- 
ministration. I  realize  that  the  adminis- 
trative costs  probably  vary  from  prov- 
ince to  province,  and  that  may  be  one 
of  the  reasons  why  they  do  not  want 
to  move  into  that  area  too  quickly.  But 
at  the  same  time — and  I  speak  from 
experience — there  is  a  great  deal  of 
administrative  cost  that  must  be  paid 
on  top  of  the  actual  operation  of  our 
health  plan,  of  any  health  plan.  Many 
times,  the  administrative  costs  may  be 
as  high  as  the  actual  operation  of  the 
plan  itself.  So  let  us  give  this  very 
serious  consideration,  and  in  our  discus- 
sions with  the  federal  government  let  us 
bring  it  very  forcibly  to  their  attention. 

The  two  ailments  not  covered  so  far 
in  the  proposals  have  to  do  with 
tuberculosis  and  mental  health.  I  feel, 
and  I  know  most  hon.  members  will 
agree,  that  we  have  made  some  tre- 
mendous advances  in  the  field  of 
mental  health  in  recent  years.  Mental 
health  today  is  not  one  of  those  diseases 
where  one  gets  pushed  off  into  a  back 
room  and  is  segregated  from  other 
people  and  left  there  to  work  out  one's 
salvation,  as  formerly. 

Today  it  is  considered  a  disease,  the 
same  as  any  other  disease.  A  person 
may  go  to  the  hospital  with  a  bad  case 
of  flu,  pneumonia  or  anything  else ;  that 
is  in  the  same  area  as  mental  health, 
and  as  such  be  paid  for  under  this  pro- 
posed health  plan. 
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It  is  not  a  very  nice  thing — perhaps 
some  hon.  members  have  experienced  it 
in  their  famihes — to  have  someone  who 
is  taken  away  because  he  is  mentally  ill 
and  must  go  into  one  of  the  institutions ; 
it  is  something  a  person  likes  to  tone 
down  and  keep  quiet.  It  should  not  be 
that  way;  let  us  bring  it  out  into  the 
open  like  our  other  ailments,  and  let 
us  do  something  about  it — and  we  are 
doing  something  about  it;  I  want  that 
mentioned  particularly. 

Those  are  just  some  of  the  comments 
which  have  to  do  with  the  health  plan. 
I  know  the  hon.  members  will  have 
further  discussion  of  the  problem  when 
the  committee  on  health  meets,  but  I 
thought  that  while  the  subject  was  well 
to  the  fore  I  would  like  to  make  some 
mention  of  it. 

Incidentally,  we  already  have  two 
outstanding  hospitals  which  are  engaged 
on  a  programme  of  home  care :  one  is 
the  Montefiore  Hospital  in  New  York 
City,  and  the  other  is  the  Reddy  Me- 
morial Hospital  in  Montreal.  These  two 
hospitals  are  operating  a  home-care 
programme  with  a  great  deal  of  suc- 
cess, and  our  advisers  on  the  committee 
who  have  been  studying  this  problem 
over  the  past  two  or  three  years  are 
well  aware  of  that   fact. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  seems  to  be  enough 
about  hospital  insurance. 

I  always  make  it  a  point  to  talk  a 
little  about  conservation  and  its  im- 
portance to  the  province  of  Ontario,  its 
importance  to  this  great  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto.  Hon.  members  will 
recall,  of  course,  at  our  last  session 
approving  of  a  bill  to  amalgamate  the 
conservation  authorities  in  the  metro- 
politan area  of  Toronto. 

I  notice  by  the  papers  that  they  have 
been  selecting  members  for  that  metro- 
politan authority  and  that  one  of  our 
own  civil  servants,  a  conservation  ex- 
pert, is  proposed  to  be  the  temporary 
chairman  of  that  metropolitan  authority. 

Then  I  remember  —  and  perhaps  hon. 
members  will,  too  —  asking  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Foote)  —  I  have  asked  him  the  question 


a  couple  of  times  —  about  the  use  of 
prisoners  on  conservation  programmes, 
and  I  was  very  pleased  to  read  in  a 
recent  issue  of  BusJi  Xczi's  a  nice  little 
article,  which  I  am  going  to  read  to  you 
because  it  is  good : 

Prisoners  to  Help  Fight  Forest 
Fires,  Do  Reforestation  Work 

Use  of  inmates  of  Ontario  reform 
institutions,  in  developing  provincial 
l)arks  and  in  forest  fire  protection 
work,  was  regarded  last  year  as  a 
successful  experiment  in  prisoner 
rehabilitation,  and  is  to  be  continued 
this  year.  Co-operative  arrangements 
between  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests  and  The  Department  of 
Reform  Institutions  have  been  com- 
j)leted  for  the  employment  of  inmates 
on  parks,  reforestation,  and  forest 
protection  projects  in  many  parts  of 
the  province. 

That  is  a  wonderful  thing.  I  am  glad 
to  see  that  it  is  coming  about,  and  would 
like  to  see  more  of  it  clone  in  the  future. 

( )ne  other  point  which  I  know  all  hon. 
members  are  interested  in,  and  I  think  it 
has  been  raised  before,  but  it  is  some- 
thing which  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  should  think  about,  and  that  is 
the  use  of  the  party  name  on  the  ballots. 
\'ery  often  when  people  go  to  vote,  they 
see  the  name  "Cowling"  or  they  see  the 
name  "Elliott",  "Letherby",  ''Oliver"  or 
"MacDonald";  they  do  not  know  the 
party  each  represents. 

MR.  .MacDONALD:  You  have  the 
opposition. 

^IR.  COWING:  There  would  just 
be  a  few  of  those  people,  of  course. 

I  think  the  ballot  at  election  time 
should  include  the  name  of  the  party  as 
well  as  the  candidate.  I  cannot  find  one 
good  reason  why  it  should  not  list  the 
'name  of  the  party  each  candidate 
represents.  As  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  I  am  proud  of  the  fact  that 
I  am  a  Progressive  Conservative,  and  I 
would  like  the  voters  to  know  that,  if 
thev  do  not  alreadv  know. 
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So  possibly  at  one  of  our  many  meet- 
ings this  could  be  discussed  by  other 
parties  in  the  House,  as  I  am  sure  they 
must  be  as  proud  of  their  party  as  I  am 
of  mine. 

Just  one  other  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  has  to  do  with  the  federal  financial 
assistance  in  our  highways  programme. 
It  seems  to  me  that  the  time  has  now 
come  when  the  federal  government 
should  take  a  little  more  active  part, 
particularly  financially,  in  the  operation 
of  our  highways,  that  is,  the  more 
important  highways.  I  do  not  think  we 
can  be  very  proud  of  the  fact  that  we  do 
not  to  date,  in  this  year  1957,  have  one 
transcontinental  highway  in  this  great 
Dominion  of  Canada.  There  are  still 
parts  of  the  Trans-Canada  Highway  to 
be  completed,  and  I  understand  that 
only  recently,  if  not  last  year,  the  federal 
government  increased  their  portion  of 
the  cost  to  90  per  cent,  on  some  of  the 
bad  pieces  in  place  of  the  50  per  cent, 
they  had  been  paying,  for  many  years. 

I  feel  that  federal  government  par- 
ticipation in  highways  is  important;  it 
is  important  to  our  defence,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  our  civil  defence,  it  is  important 
to  the  general  welfare  and  the  health 
and  the  good  living  of  our  citizens. 
The  time  has  long  since  passed  when 
the  federal  government  should  say  that 
the  roads  and  highways  are  strictly  a 
provincial  responsibility. 


Across  the  line,  we  can  admit  very 
definitely  that  our  neighbours  to  the 
south  have  us  beaten  in  this  respect. 
I  would  like  to  say  that  the  Congress 
of  the  United  States  has  recently  passed 
a  bill  whereby  they  will  contribute  $27 
billion  to  a  13-year  highway  programme. 
They  are  showing  some  interest  in  the 
problem,  and  it  is  time  our  government 
did  the  same. 

I  do  feel  that  if  the  federal  govern- 
ment shows  the  same  spirit  of  co- 
operation and  understanding  that  they 
did  in  our  talks  on  health  insurance, 
probably  the  same  success  could  be  had 
in  an  all-out  highway  programme. 

Those  are  some  of  the  matters  which 
I  wanted  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  on  this  busy  Friday  after- 
noon, with  so  many  longing  faces  on  the 
out-of-town  hon.  members,  I  am  glad 
to  conclude  my  speech  today. 

Mr.  T.  Pryde  (Huron)  moves  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  Monday 
we  shall  proceed  with  the  Throne  debate 
and  certain  bills  on  the  order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  statistical  branch, 
Department  of  Agriculture,  Ontario, 
for  the  year  1955. 

2.  Report  of  the  Co-operative  Loan 
Board  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ending 
December  31,   1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  the  pupils  of 
Deer  Park  Public  School,  Toronto ; 
Howard  Public  School,  Toronto;  and 
the  John  English  Public  School  of 
Mimico. 

We  also  have  in  the  gallery  this 
afternoon,  this  year's  graduating  class 
of  the  Western  Ontario  Agricultural 
School  and  Experimental  Farm  at 
Ridgetown;  they  are  here  to  view  the 
proceedings  of  the  Plouse. 

HON.  C  E.  MAPLEDORAM 
(Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  draw  the  atten- 
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tion  of  the  House  to  the  death  in  Fort 
William  of  a  well-known  newspaper 
man,  Mr.  David  Smith.  Mr.  Smith 
was  in  the  newspaper  business  for  over 
70  years,  and  for  40  years  has  been 
general  manager  for  the  Times  Journal. 

I  am  sure  Mr.  Smith  will  be  sadly 
missed  by  many  people.  He  was  an 
active  member  of  the  Canadian  press, 
and  was  active  right  up  to  the  time  of 
his  death.  I  am  sure  the  people  of 
Ontario  will  widely  mourn  his  passing, 
and  I  would  like  to  pay  homage  to 
him  here  today. 

HON.  W.  J.  DUNLOP  (Minister 
of  Education)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before 
the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I  rise  to 
a  point  of  privilege.  On  page  two  of 
the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning,  in 
a  story  recording  the  report  of  the 
president  of  the  University  of  Toronto, 
there  is  a  paragraph  which  states  that 
the  president  took  a  stand  diametrically 
opposed  to  my  stand  in  the  matter  of 
the  quarter  system  for  university  edu- 
cation. 

I  have  a  note  from  the  president  in 
which  he  says,  despite  newspaper  and 
radio  reports,  he  made  no  mention  of 
me  in  his  annual  report,  and  had  not 
anything   of   my   policy   in   mind. 

It  is  a  fact  that  a  year  or  more  ago 
I  made  3  suggestions  to  the  heads  of 
universities  of  Ontario,  all  of  which 
were  accepted,  and  they  are  being 
acted  upon,  but  this  quarter  system  was 
not  one  of  them.  There  is  a  college  in 
Ontario  going  ahead  next  session  with 
the    quarter    system,    but    not    on    my 
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advice,  rather  on  the  contrary.    I  just 
wished  to  correct  that. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


THE  RELIGIOUS 
INSTITUTIONS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  45,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Religious  Institutions  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  45,  I  would 
just  like  to  point  out  that  this  is  merely 
a  change  in  name  from  the  Church  of 
England  in  Ontario  to  the  Anglican 
Church  of  Canada,  a  name  adopted 
by  that  church  some  time  in  the  past, 
and  this  particular  bill  does  nothing 
more  than  change  the  name. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 


INTEREST  OF  CROWN  IN 

LANDS    PLEDGED    FOR 

PURPOSES  OF  BAIL 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  51,  "An  Act  to 
Protect  the  Interest  of  the  Crown  in 
Lands  Pledged  for  Purposes  of  Bail." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
second  reading  of  Bill  No,  51,  I  would 
like  to  say  a  few  words  to  the  House 
in  connection  with  the  bill  and  the 
principle  of  the  bill.  Last  May,  an 
incident  occurred  here  in  the  courts 
in  the  county  of  York  which  brought 
into  acute  focus  the  situation  with 
respect  to  property  bail.  I  refer  to  a 
narcotics  charge  which  was  then  before 
the  court  in  the  earlier  stages,  going 
through  to  trial. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that  this 
particular  type  of  charge  is  a  charge 
that  originates  usually  from  investiga- 
tions by  the  RCMP  on  behalf  of  the 
federal  department.  The  prosecution  is 
usually  arranged  by  the  federal 
authorities  naming  their  own  prose- 
cutor, as  they  did  in  this  particular 
case.      In     the     event     of     bail     being 


estreated,  as  it  was  in  this  case,  it  would 
be  estreated  to  the  Crown  in  Her 
Majesty's  right  in  Canada. 

In  this  case,  the  bail  was  fixed  at 
$50,000  and  was  property  bail.  One  of 
the  individuals  who  was  accused  did  not 
turn  up,  and  the  question  then  of  the 
sufficiency  of  the  bail  became  of  some 
import,  and  there  were  suggestions  made 
in  certain  circles  that  the  bail  system  in 
Ontario  was  lacking  in  some  respects, 
to  protect  against  possible  loss  in  the 
event  of  a  person  out  on  bail  not  return- 
ing for  trial. 

In  fact  some  rather  tall  and  rather 
strong  language  was  used  and  I  thought 
it  best  to  set  up  a  committee  quickly  to 
study  this  matter.  I  asked  the  Deputy 
Attorney-General,  the  chief  Crown  at- 
torney for  the  county  of  York,  and  the 
sheriff  for  the  county  of  York — who 
was  one  of  those  who  was  drawing 
attention  to  the  subject — to  go  to  work 
at  once  to  look  into  the  situation, 
bring  in  an  interim  report  as  quickly  as 
possible,  and  follow  that  with  their  final 
recommendations. 

They  did  go  to  work,  and  they  did  a 
very  good  job;  they  made  an  interim 
report  and  later  a  final  report.  I  think 
the  House  might  be  interested  to  know 
that  the  expression  "professional  bonds- 
man" is  bandied  about  sometimes  with 
a  certain  amount  of  irresponsibility, 
because  actually  both  at  common  law 
and  under  the  criminal  code  it  is  illegal 
for  anyone  to  go  bondsman  for  an 
accused  person  and  receive  remunera- 
tion for  such  action.  That  is  the  law 
under  the  criminal  code  in  Canada,  and 
consequently  professional  bondsmen 
really  would  not  exist,  in  law  at  any 
rate. 

In  the  United  States,  there  is  a  dif- 
ference in  certain  jurisdictions.  They 
do  go  in  for  that  sort  of  thing.  In  fact, 
even  insurance  companies  grant  bonds 
of  this  sort,  bail  bonds,  and  they  collect 
5  per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  the  bond 
up  to  a  certain  maximum  premium.  But 
we  have  nothing  of  that  sort  here  in 
Canada,  nor  could  we  have  it  in  Ontario 
unless  the  federal  authorities  saw  fit  to 
change  the  code. 
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Section  19  of  the  criminal  code  makes 
it  a  criminal  offence  with  a  penalty  of 
up  to  two  years'  imprisonment  for 
accepting  consideration  for  going  bond. 

There  was  some  question  about  the 
sufficiency  of  bonds,  property  bonds, 
speaking  now  more  particularly  with 
respect  to  real  estate  bonds  accepted  in 
the  form  of  real  estate,  as  a  security. 
The  practice  has  been  to  take  a  bond  on 
real  property  with  perhaps  some  varia- 
tion in  the  methods  used  by  different 
Crown  attorneys.  Some  of  them  might 
go  so  far  as  to  ascertain  definitely  for 
their  own  information  whether  the 
bondsman  actually  owned  the  property, 
and  whether  or  not  it  was  unen- 
cumbered. 

But  there  has  never  been  any  authority 
for  filing  anything  in  the  nature  of  a  lien 
or  a  certificate  of  caution  against  the 
property  in  the  event  of  the  property 
being  put  up  for  bail.  Theoretically,  a 
bondsman  could  transfer  the  property 
the  day  after  he  went  bondsman  for  a 
person. 

It  has  been  recommended,  and  this 
bill  gives  effect  to  the  recommendations 
in  certain  cases,  that  is  to  say,  in  cases 
of  minor  import,  where  summary  con- 
viction only  applies ;  small  property  bail 
can  be  given  in  those  cases,  it  is  at  the 
discretion  of  the  Crown  attorney  if  he 
wants  to  go  so  far  as  to  file  a  lien. 

However,  in  the  case  where  it  is  more 
serious  and  where  an  accused  is  charged 
and  subjected  to  preliminary  inquiry,  a 
hearing,  and  is  sent  on  for  trial  to  a 
higher  court,  then  in  that  type  of  case  it 
becomes  compulsory  under  this  bill  for 
the  crown  attorney  to  issue  the  certifi- 
cate, file  it  with  the  sheriff,  and  it 
becomes  effective  then  just  the  same  as 
an  execution  to  all  intents  and  purposes 
in  the  hands  of  the  sheriff. 

There  is  special  provision  in  the  case 
of  land  titles  procedure  to  get  it  on  the 
record  at  the  land  titles  office  as  well. 
Hon.  members  may  ask  how  simple  it 
would  be  to  get  this  document  off  the 
title  in  the  event  of  the  accused  appear- 
ing and  there  being  no  further  need  for 
that  property  to  be  encumbered  in  that 
way. 


Well,  the  method  is  very  simple;  the 
Crown  attorney  merely  has  to  issue  a 
similar  certificate,  and  is  required  to  do 
so  in  the  case  of  the  recognizance  being 
affected  in  that  way,  and  the  certificate 
without  any  extra  charge  or  fee  is  placed 
on  the  record  and  authorizes  the  sheriff 
or  the  land  titles  master  to  remove  from 
the  record  any  record  of  such. 

I  think  this  answers  the  purpose,  and 
will  meet  the  situation  in  Ontario. 

This  committee  to  which  I  referred, 
in  addition  to  getting  information  in 
Buffalo,  New  York  and  in  Chicago,  also 
communicated  with  practically  all  the 
Crown  attorneys  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  I  am  very  glad  to  be  able  to  tell 
the  House  that  outside  of  this  one 
incident  which  I  have  mentioned,  the 
situation  with  respect  to  bail  appears  to 
be  in  quite  satisfactory  order  as  far  as 
the  interest  of  the  Crown,  and  the 
interest  of  the  public,  is  concerned. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  note  that  the 
particular  individual,  who  was  the 
prime  cause  for  the  study  I  have  men- 
tioned, was  recently  apprehended,  and 
consequently  his  appearance  for  trial  is 
now  assured. 

MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  that  would  in 
any  way  relieve  the  original  bondsmen? 
Has  anybody  any  discretion  in  reviewing 
the  bond  case? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  a  prosecution  under  The 
Narcotics  Act,  and  one  originated  by  the 
federal  authorities.  It  would  be  a  mat- 
ter for  His  Excellency  the  Governor- 
General,  at  the  instance  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Justice,  to  determine  what 
should  be  done  in  such  a  case. 

MR.  J.  WINTERMEYER  (Water- 
loo North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  a  ques- 
tion, but  before  I  do,  may  I  say  it  is  not 
directed  to  the  basic  purposes  of  the  Act 
as  such,  because  I  think  hon.  members 
all  agree  that  this  is  an  obvious  need 
that  has  demonstrated  itself. 
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What  I  would  like  to  refer  to  is  the 
fact  that  a  good  many  people  execute 
bonds  not  fully  realizing  the  signifi- 
cance, the  seriousness  of  what  might 
happen  with  respect  to  their  property. 
This  Act  is  devised  to  make  sure  they 
will  be  precluded  from  transferring  that 
property  and  avoiding  the  opportunity 
for  the  state  to  take  over. 

But  it  occurred  to  me,  on  examination 
of  this  statute,  that  it  may  be  a  good 
idea  to  include  in  all  bonds  an  affidavit 
or  declaration  that  the  person  who  exe- 
cutes the  surety  understands  fully  what 
he  is  doing,  and  is  subjecting  his  prop- 
erty to  estreatment  by  the  state  if  the 
accused  does  not  stand  trial,  or  at  least 
disappears  before  the  trial. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  whether  any  consideration  in 
committee  was  given  to  the  fact  that 
there  may  be,  in  some  instances,  a  cer- 
tain weakness  of  understanding  an  the 
part  of  the  persons  who  go  bail,  in 
knowing  exactly  what  they  are  under- 
taking. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  have 
this  bill  go  to  the  committee  on  legal 
bills,  and  have  the  persons  most  familiar 
with  the  working  of  it,  right  there,  and 
the  whole  matter  could  be  discussed.  I 
would  be  very  glad  to  do  that  if  the  hon. 
member  wishes  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Yes,  please. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CHANGE  OF  NAME  ACT 

Hon.  ]\Ir.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  52,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Change  of  Name  Act." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  in  referring  to 
this  bill,  this  happens  to  be  an  attempt  to 
really  just  fill  in  what  has  been  pretty 
well  assumed  to  be  the  situation 
throughout.  This  is  the  right  of  a 
woman  to  change  her  name  in  the  event 
of  a  divorce  or  annulment.  But  under 
The  Change  of  Name  Act,  as  the  situa- 


tion is,  at  the  present  time,  there  is 
some  question  of  whether,  in  the  case 
of  an  annulment,  there  is  the  right,  on 
the  part  of  the  woman  concerned,  to 
adopt  her  maiden  name.  This  bill,  if 
enacted,  will  make  that  beyond  any 
question  a  right  to  her. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CREDIT  UNIONS  ACT 

Hon  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  53,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Credit  Unions  Act,  1953." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  the  government 
has  been  interested  in  the  credit  union 
movement  ever  since  its  inception,  and 
the  great  growth  of  this  movement 
throughout  the  province  is  one  which 
brings  responsibilities  with  it. 

One  of  those  responsibilities  is  the 
proper  care  and  custody  of  funds  re- 
ceived by  the  unions.  The  majority  of 
the  unions  belong  to  the  Credit  Union 
League,  and  there  is  some  supervision 
through  the  league.  They  contribute 
payments  of  annual  fees  to  the  league 
and  provide  the  league  with  funds  to 
carry  on  the  work  for  the  benefit  of  the 
members  generally. 

However,  about  a  year  ago  it  was  felt 
by  the  superintendent  of  insurance  and 
myself  that  some  further  attention 
should  be  given  to  the  auditing  provi- 
sions of  the  Act,  and  the  actions  of  the 
various  unions  in  relation  to  auditing. 
At  the  present  time,  the  Act  provides 
for  what  is  termed,  I  think,  an  advisory 
committee,  for  supervision  by  this  ad- 
visory committee,  and  the  auditing  to 
the  extent  they  are  able  to  audit  by  the 
committee  of  the  affairs  of  the  union. 

There  are  unions  of  very  great  size, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  that  most  of  the 
larger  ones  carry  on  their  business  as 
most  large  concerns  do  with  great  regard 
for  auditing,  but  there  are  a  great  num- 
ber of  small  unions  with  relatively  small 
funds,  to  which  the  cost  of  a  profes- 
sional auditor  to  do  an  audit  job  would 
be  of  some  concern. 
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I  sat  down  and  discussed  this  with  the 
directors  of  the  Credit  Union  League, 
and  they  came  up  later  on  with  a  pro- 
posal, and  after  further  discussions,  it 
was  felt  that  a  bill  such  as  the  one  now 
before  the  House  would  be  a  move  in 
the  right  direction. 

It  provides  for  examination  of  a 
credit  union  by  any  competent  person 
authorized  by  the  league,  with  full 
authority  to  examine  the  books  and 
everything  in  regard  to  the  affairs  of 
such  a  union,  and  to  make  a  report.  If 
there  is  anything  radically  wrong,  any- 
thing that  is  open  to  question,  that  report 
is  to  go  to  the  superintendent  of  insur- 
ance, and  he  in  turn  has  power  to  act  for 
the  protection  of  the  union  members  and 
the  public. 

This  is  a  move  in  the  right  direction, 
and  I  do  not  think  hon.  members  can  at 
the  present  time  go  so  far  as  to  say  to 
the  credit  unions  that  they  must  have 
their  books  audited  by  duly  authorized 
and  accredited  auditors,  but  in  all  cases 
this  amendment  will  tend  to  give  greater 
protection  and  is  the  proper  thing  to  do 
at  this  time. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  DESERTED  WIVES'  AND 

CHILDREN'S   MAINTENANCE 

ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  54,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's 
Maintenance  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amending 
Act  is  to  do  two  things :  one  is  to  pro- 
vide that  the  order  for  maintenance  of 
the  child  will  be  widened  somewhat,  as 
appears  in  section  1  of  the  bill,  and  that 
the  maximum  sum  that  a  father  may  be 
ordered  to  pay  for  the  support  of  each 
child  deserted  by  him  shall  not  exceed  a 
sum  calculated  at  the  rate  of  $20  a  week 
with  or  without  costs. 

Then,  there  is  a  second  principle  in 
the  bill,  and  that  is  for  the  apprehension, 
really,  of  the  defaulting  parent  under 


certain  circumstances.  The  persons  in 
charge  of  this  sort  of  welfare  work  do 
find  at  times  that  once  there  is  real 
action  taken  to  protect  the  wife  and 
children  under  The  Deserted  Wives' 
and  Children's  Maintenance  Act,  there 
is  a  certain  type  of  parent — and  I  hope 
very  limited  in  number — who  will,  hav- 
ing got  wind  of  that,  endeavour  to  get 
out  of  the  jurisdiction  and  get  away 
from  his  responsibilities  and  leave  the 
family  stranded  without  any  protecting 
order. 

Section  2,  as  provided  here  by  this 
bill,  says  where  an  information  is  laid, 
and  the  person  before  whom  it  is  pre- 
sented is  satisfied  that  the  husband  or 
father,  as  the  case  may  be,  is  about  to 
quit  the  territorial  jurisdiction  in  which 
he  is  residing,  then  the  justice  of  the 
peace,  with  the  written  approval  of  the 
magistrate  or  the  judge  of  the  juvenile 
court,  may  issue  a  warrant  for  the  arrest 
of  the  husband  or  father,  and  thus 
apprehend  him  before  he  gets  away,  in 
order  that  any  order  under  this  Act 
may  be  the  better  protected. 

That  is  the  substance  of  it,  and  those 
two  points  are  the  main  points  and 
principle  involved  in  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  GENERAL  SESSIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No,  55,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  General  Sessions  Act." 

He  said :  Mr,  Speaker,  this  also  will 
go  to  the  committee  on  legal  bills.  It 
is  simply  a  bill  to  provide  for  days  for 
hearing  in  the  county  of  Simcoe  at  the 
general  sessions  there,  to  conform  with 
the  practice  of  business  methods  that 
they  would  like  to  have  in  that  area, 
and  I  think  is  just  procedural. 

It  also  provides  for  the  elimination, 
really,  of  the  term  "deputy"  in  "deputy 
judge,"  since  there  is  no  such  individual 
any  more  in  those  courts,  and  "acting" 
is  the  term. 
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MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  my  hon.  friend  why  we  should  have 
to  have  special  legislation  for  Simcoe 
county  ?  Does  not  this  apply  to  all  other 
jurisdictions? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  It  is  an 
important  county,  and  it  has  as  its 
sheriff  there  a  former  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province,  and  I  am  sure  with  all  of 
those  well  known  people  in  the  area  a 
request  coming  from  the  judge  of  the 
county,  especially  as  he  at  the  moment 
is  president  of  the  County  Judges  Asso- 
ciation of  Ontario,  could  scarcely  meet 
with  anything  but  acceptance. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  JUDGES'  ORDERS 
ENFORCEMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  56,  *'An  Act  to  amend 
The  Judges'  Orders  Enforcement  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the 
second  reading  of  this  bill,  I  would  like 
to  say  that  one  of  the  three  ways  under 
the  present  section  of  appealing  to  the 
court  of  appeal  from  an  order  of  a 
judge  when  sitting  as  persona  designata 
is  by  leave  of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court.  If  the  judge  of  the  Supreme 
Court  does  not  think  the  appeal  should 
be  allowed  to  go  forward,  he  can  stop 
it  at  that  particular  spot. 

There  was  an  appeal  last  year,  or  a 
little  more  than  a  year  ago,  in  which  the 
court  of  appeal  held  that  it  had  no  juris- 
diction to  hear  an  appeal  from  the  order 
of  a  judge  of  the  Supreme  Court  refusing 
leave  to  appeal.  This  bill  will  make  the 
appeal  from  a  judge,  where  he  is  sitting 
persona  designata.  direct  to  the  court  of 
appeal  from  his  judgment  without  the 
necessity  of  another  intervention  such  as 
I  have  mentioned,  with  the  possibility  of 
the  matter  coming  to  a  standstill  without 
the  court  of  appeal  having  an  oppor- 
tunity to  pass  on  it. 

Subsection  (2)  of  the  present  section, 
which   states   that   the   decision   of  the 


court  of  appeal  is  final,  is  not  re-enacted : 
the  reason  for  that  is  that  it  is,  in  fact, 
without  effect,  as  the  Legislature  has  no 
power  to  restrict  or  add  to  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada, 
which  is  now  the  only  court  to  which  a 
further  appeal  can  go. 

MR.  J.  WINTERMEYER  (Water- 
loo North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
whether  in  view  of  this  legislation  he 
has  any  intention  of  introducing  legis- 
lation that  will  permit  of  an  appeal 
from  persons  other  than  judges  who 
may  be  acting  in  supervisory  capacities. 

In  eft'ect,  what  we  have  done  here 
is  to  permit  the  appeal  of  judges  in 
instances  where  they  are  acting  outside 
— and  there  is  nothing  technical  in  this 
explanation — but  outside  their  normal 
capacities.  Certainly  we  have  a  lot  of 
people  who  exercise  semi- judicial  duties 
— commissioners  and  the  like.  Has  the 
government  any  intention  of  making 
appeals  available  to  an  applicant? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  It  may  be 
sufficient  to  say  at  this  time,  "Sufficient 
unto  the  day  is  the  evil  thereof,"  but 
the  question  my  hon.  friend  brings  up  is 
one  that  has  been  before  the  Canadian 
bar  and  committees  of  the  bar,  and  it 
has  been  before  my  department  and  is 
receiving  very  careful  and  thorough 
study. 

But  I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend 
that  it  may  not  hurt  if  he  would  take 
the  trouble,  himself,  to  examine  all  the 
various  statutes  in  which  appeals  al- 
ready are  provided,  and  the  methods 
of  appeals,  for  many  of  the  points 
which  would  be  covered  by  such  sug- 
gested general  legislation.  He  may  be 
surprised  to  find  there  is  far  more 
freedom  of  action  for  the  type  of  lawyer 
who  does  the  job  of  preparing  his  case 
and  knowing  exactly  what  the  law  is, 
than  otherwise  may  be  thought  to  exist. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may  say  in 
regard  to  that  point,  a  number  of  years 
ago,    probably   about    1945,   very   wide 
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provisions  for  appeals  were  introduced 
by  way  of  various  statutory  enactments. 
That  was  to  cure  the  arbitrary  condi- 
tions which  existed  under  the  previous 
administration,  where  the  rights  of  the 
then  King's  subjects — now  the  Queen's 
subjects^ — were  adjudicated  upon  and 
passed  upon  without  any  appeal  by 
boards — not  only  boards,  but  by  indi- 
viduals. 

At  that  time  I  was  provincial 
Treasurer,  and  there  was  no  appeal  in 
connection  with  rulings  under  The 
Succession  Duties  Act,  no  appeal  in 
connection  with  assessments,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  that  it  has  all  been 
reversed. 

I  would  say  that  there  may  be  cases 
which  exist  to  this  day  in  which  there 
is  too  much  finality  in  connection  with 
the  findings  of  boards  and  commis- 
sions, but  my  hon.  friend  knows  that 
is  one  of  the  problems  of  administrative 
law — a  very  difficult  problem  to  get 
around,  if  you  are  going  to  make 
progress.  Whether  hon.  members  like 
it  or  not,  in  this  day  and  generation 
governments  are  of  necessity  in  busi- 
ness, and  therefore  must  have  ways, 
which  I  hope  are  not  too  rough  and 
ready,  to  take  care  of  the  situation, 
but  it  is,  as  I  say,  one  of  the  problems 
of  administrative  law. 

If  my  hon.  friend  can  find  ways  and 
means  of  bettering  that  situation,  bet- 
tering the  protection  di  individuals, 
without  taking  away  from  the  great 
mass  of  citizens  the  rights  that  neces- 
sarily come  from  a  speedy  disposition 
of  these  matters,  we  will  be  very  glad 
to  hear  of  them. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
repeatedly  said  he  is  a  Progressive 
Conservative,  and  I  am  sure  he  will 
appreciate  in  his  comments  he  has 
recognized  there  have  been  difficulties 
in  the  past — 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  so. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  —  but 
we  must  constantly  be  on  the  lookout 


for  the  protection  of  citizens  and  the 
improvement  of  their  rights.  But  with 
permission  I  will  introduce  a  bill  that 
will  improve  the  situation,  and  if  the 
government  will  give  me  the  oppor- 
tunity, I  certainly  intend  to  produce  a 
bill  which  may  afford  some  opportunity 
for  discussion  in  this  House. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  LOAN  AND  TRUST 
CORPORATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  57,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corpora- 
tions Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  speaking  to 
the  principle  of  this  bill,  I  would  point 
out  that  section  1  of  the  bill,  the  effect 
of  the  new  subsection  4  (a)  is  to  limit 
second  mortgage  investments  by  loan 
and  trust  corporations.  At  least  95 
per  cent,  of  all  investments  of  that 
nature,  investments  where  real  estate 
is  the  security,  must  be  in  first 
mortgages  or  charges  of  that  nature, 
leaving  a  small  residue  of  up  to  5  per 
cent,  that  could  be  available  for  other 
types  of  securities  of  less  value. 

Section  129  of  this  Act,  subsection  2, 
is  amended  by  striking  out  certain  words. 
The  effect  of  this  is  that,  as  the  section 
at  present  stands,  it  would  appear  that 
a  company  of  this  type  under  The  Loan 
and  Trust  Corporations  Act — organized 
under  that  Act  —  could  not  use  any 
funds  whatever  that  may  be  collected 
in  relation  to  its  formation  or  its  very 
preliminary  needs,  to  do  business,  until 
after  it  got  the  authority  of  the  depart- 
ment. The  amendment  here  puts  it  in 
line  with  modern  business  practice,  and 
permits  it  to  pay  for  its  organization 
and  get  itself  in  position  to  do  business 
before  it  actually  receives  the  authority 
under  the  Act  to  carry  on;  that  is, 
business  authorized  by  the  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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TFIE  PROBATION  ACT 

ITon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Rill  No.  58,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Probation  Act." 

I  le  said  :  The  amendments  suggested 
for  this  Act  are  of  a  minor  nature. 

Section  7  of  the  Act  provides  for  the 
release  on  probation  of  persons  charged 
with  offences  against  Ontario  statutes. 
Subsection  5  of  section  7  provides 
that  where  there  has  been  a  previous 
conviction  against  the  person  charged, 
he  may  be  released  on  probation  by  the 
consent  of,  or  with  the  concurrence  of, 
the  Crown  attorney.  The  effect  of  the 
repeal  of  subsection  5  will  be  to  place 
the  discretion  in  these  cases  entirely  in 
the  court,  thus  bringing  the  Act  into 
line  in  that  respect  with  the  principles 
oi  the  criminal  code  of  Canada  as 
recently  enacted. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 


THE  REAL  ESTATE  AND 
liLSINESS  BROKERS  ACT 

1  bin.  ^Ir.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  59,  ''An  Act  to 
amend  The  Real  Estate  and  Business 
I'rokers  Act." 

He  said :  ]\Ir.  Speaker,  referring  to 
this  bill  there  are  a  number  of  points 
which  I  would  like  to  l)ring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House.  First  of  all, 
under  section  1  the  term  "official"  is 
used  in  clause  (b)  of  subsection  L 
section  3  of  the  Act,  and  defines  persons 
who  may  act  on  behalf  of  a  partnership 
or  a  company  trading  in  real  estate,  and 
who  will  be  required  to  be  registered 
as  a  broker  in  addition  to  the  partner- 
ship or  company  which  he  represents. 

In  other  words,  both  the  partnership 
and  the  individual  will  have  to  be 
registered  under  this  definition  of 
"official"  in  the  future. 

Section  2:  the  change  in  clause  (b) 
is  to  require  both  the  official  and  the 
partnership  or  company  to  be  registered. 


Under  the  present  clause  only  one  or 
the  other  is  required  to  be  registered. 

Clause  (c)  is  not  re-enacted  as  it  is 
no  longer  necessary. 

Section  3 :  this  section  as  re-enacted 
will  clearly  set  out  the  administrative 
practices  of  the  registrar  of  real  estate 
and  business  brokers ;  also,  the  time  for 
renewal  of  registration  is  extended  to 
one  month  in  order  to  lessen  congestion 
in  connection  with  these  and  other 
renewals  in  The  Department  of  In- 
surance. 

Then,  section  5  of  the  bill  —  section 
40  of  the  Act — is  re-enacted  in  order  to 
make  it  clear  that  the  representations 
must  be  made  as  an  inducement  to  the 
party  to  purchase,  sell  or  exchange  a 
contract,  and  this  section  also  gives  the 
type  of  representations  that  are  pro- 
hiljited  under  the  Act. 

Section  6:  while  the  present  section 
prohibits  at  i)resent  a  salesman  or  broker 
from  inducing  a  party  to  procure  a 
contract  and  enter  into  a  contract  with 
another  principal,  subsection  ( 1 )  of  the 
proposed  section  goes  further  and  pro- 
hibits brokers  and  salesmen  from  induc- 
ing a  party  to  procure  a  contract  and 
enter  into  another  contract  either  with 
the  same  or  another  principal. 

There  are  also  some  amendments 
which  are  made  for  the  purpose  of 
clarity  in  some  of  these  other  sections. 

The  word  "salesman"  is  deleted  in 
section  8,  because  listing  agreements  are 
made  with  brokers  and  not  with  sales- 
men. 

The  provision  of  subsection  2  of  sec- 
tion 8  is  re-enacted  in  order  to  invalidate 
listing  agreements  that  continue  in  force 
to  a  specified  time,  and  thereafter  con- 
tinue until  notice  of  cancellation  is 
gi\'en  by  one  party  to  the  other.  In 
other  words,  they  come  to  an  end  at 
the  time  stated,  and  they  do  not  remain 
open  indefinitely. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  substance 
of  this  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  PUBLIC  HEALTH  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  62,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Health  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  all 
hon.  members  of  this  House  would  like 
to  become  more  and  more  acquainted 
with  our  Public  Health  Act.  May  I  say 
that  it  consists  of  143  sections  in  all. 
Section  No.  5  of  the  Act  has  46  sub- 
sections, which  give  legislative  authority 
to  make  regulations  covering  practically 
the  entire  field  of  public  health.  That  is 
to  say,  it  deals  with  all  these  measures 
that  go  to  prevent  disease.  It  creates,  as 
well,  good  sanitary  conditions  in  regard 
to  frequent  and  effective  cleansing  of 
streets,  yards  and  premises,  whether 
public  or  private. 

It  also  deals  with  the  proper  construc- 
tion and  maintenance  of  water  and 
sewage  systems,  including  private 
sewage  systems  such  as  the  construction 
of  septic  tanks ;  and  it  is  very  important 
for  people  with  septic  tanks,  who  are 
living  in  close  proximity,  that  there  is 
no  seepage  over  from  one  property  to 
another.  That  has  been  one  of  the  great 
problems  that  we  have  had  to  correct  a 
good  many  times. 

It  prescribes  the  terms  and  conditions 
upon  which  a  licence  for  fumigation  or 
extermination  of  insects,  vermin,  etc.,  is 
granted  in  either  private  or  public 
buildings.  This  is  also  a  very  important 
item,  and  we  have  today  countless  people 
who  are  applying  for  licences  to  fumi- 
gate, who  are  not  qualified  to  do  so.  In 
the  first  place,  they  have  to  have  the 
proper  material  for  fumigation. 

I  am  sure  that  all  hon.  members 
remember  when  DDT  was  produced. 
We  thought  it  was  the  answer  to  the 
killing  off  of  all  flies,  insects  and  vermin. 
But  we  soon  found  that  about  5  per  cent, 
of  flies  were  immune,  and  that  all  the 
flies  that  followed  in  the  heritage  of  those 
5  per  cent,  were  also  immune.  For  that 
reason,  DDT  has  practically  passed  out 
of  the  picture  so  far  as  flies  and  insects 
are  concerned. 

It  is  very  important  that  we  have  men 
who  are  properly  qualified  to  carry  it 


out,  and  have  the  proper  equipment  and 
solutions. 

Then,  we  have  a  great  many  of  these 
46  subsections  which  were  practical  yes- 
terday. It  is  necessary  that  they  be 
amended  to  fit  in  with  living  conditions 
as  we  have  them  in  this  year  1957.  The 
main  objective,  therefore,  in  bringing 
before  this  House  these  amendments  is 
in  order  to  bring  up  our  Public  Health 
Act  to  present-day  living  and  demands. 

In  this  bill  No.  62,  we  have  6  amend- 
ments. Some  of  them  are  complementary 
and  I  would  like  to  deal  first  with  Nos. 
1  and  6  of  the  bill  itself.  But,  first  of  all, 
let  me  read  you  the  two  clauses  under  5 
— that  is,  (e)  and  (f) — that  we  have  to 
repeal.  Clause  (e)   reads  as  follows: 

The  construction,  repair,  renewal, 
alteration  and  inspection  of  plumb- 
ing; the  materials  to  be  used  in  the 
construction  and  on  the  location  of 
drainage  pipes,  traps  and  other  works 
and  appliances  forming  part  of,  or 
connected  with,  the  plumbing  in  any 
building  or  upon  any  property  or  any 
highway,  street,  lane  or  public  place ; 
and  in  any  structure  or  place  whether 
permanent  or  temporary,  constructed 
or  used  thereon  or  therein. 

Then,  clause   (f),  which  also  has  to  be 
repealed : 

The  location,  construction,  repair, 
removal,  alteration  and  inspection  of 
sewers,  drain  pipes,  manholes,  gulley 
traps,  flush  tanks  and  other  works  in 
or  upon  a  public  municipality  or 
private  property,  forming  part  of,  or 
connected  with,  any  municipal  sewer- 
age system. 

May  I  point  out  here  that  all  these 
amendments,  or  practically  all  these 
amendments,  are  applicable  to  what  we 
might  call  private  property,  public 
property  or  municipally-owned  property. 

So  we  have  to  repeal  those  two 
clauses,  (e)  and  (f). 

Last  year,  at  the  spring  Legislature, 
hon.  members  will  remember  that  we 
set  up  what  was  known  as  the  Ontario 
Water    Resources    Commission,    and    I 
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want  to  congratulate  Mr.  Snider,  the 
chairman  of  the  commission,  along  with 
the  other  two  members,  as  well  as 
my  own  "director-consultant,"  Dr. 
A.  D.  Berry.  I  would  almost  call  Dr. 
Berry  an  ex-director  of  sanitary  en- 
gineering, but  I  will  call  him  my 
director,  and  he  really  is  our  director- 
consultant  at  the  moment.  Dr.  Berry 
is  an  internationally-known  figure  in 
the  field  of  sanitation,  and  has  made  a 
terrific  contribution  in  this  field. 

Mr.  Snider  along  with  Dr.  Berry 
have  certainly  earned  our  congratulations 
in  getting  this  programme  well  under 
way,  which  is  a  terrific  problem  to  our 
municipalities  today,  and  they  are  giving 
them  a  great  deal  of  assistance. 

After  this  legislation  I  expect  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Grie- 
singer),  who  ministers  the  afifairs  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission, 
and  myself  will  be  working  together. 
The  Department  of  PubHc  Works  and 
The  Department  of  Health  are  now 
working  in  closest  co-operation  on  this, 
because  there  are  health  hazards  that 
might  be  corrected  by  medical  scientists 
who  are  in  there  on  a  preventive  scale. 

It  will  be  the  commission's  job  to 
rehabilitate  all  plumbing  systems,  sewage 
disposal  systems,  and  so  on  —  in  fact, 
practically  all  the  items  that  I  read  from 
subsections  (e)  and  (f)  under  section 
5  of  The  Public  Health  Act. 

Section  6:  I  am  going  from  section  1 
to  section  6  because  they  are  compatible 
—  here  we  are  repealing  sections  101, 
102  and  103,  and  we  are  also  repealing 
sections  107,  108,  111  and  112. 

There  are  two  or  three  of  those  I 
would  like  very  much  to  read  to  this 
House  in  order  to  explain  fully  this 
whole  matter.  Sections  101  to  105  in- 
clusive —  and  this  part  deals  with  the 
installation  of  public  water  supply,  and 
I  am  going  to  read  just  the  more 
important  parts — subsection  2  of  section 
101  says : 

The  department,  upon  the  applica- 
tion for  approval,  may  direct  such 
changes  be  made  in  the  source  of 
supply  of  water  or  in  the  plant  plan 


submitted  as  it  may  deem  necessary 
in  the  public  interest.  The  department 
shall  have  the  general  supervision  of 
all  springs,  wells,  ponds,  lakes,  streams 
or  rivers  used  as  a  source  for  public 
water  supply  or  for  agriculture, 
domestic  or  industrial  purposes  with 
reference  to  their  purity  together  with 
the  waters  feeding  the  same,  and 
shall  examine  them  from  time  to  time 
when  the  necessity  for  such  examina- 
tion arises  and  enquire  what  if  any 
pollution  exists  and  the  cause  thereof. 

The  department  may  inquire  into 
and  hear  and  determine  any  complaint 
made  by  or  on  behalf  of  a  property 
entitled  to  the  use  of  water  that  any 
industrial  waste  or  any  other  polluting 
material  of  any  kind  whatsoever, 
which  either  by  itself  or  in  connection 
with  other  matter  may  corrupt  or 
impair  the  quality  of  the  water,  or 
may  render  such  water  unfit  for 
ordinary  use,  has  been  placed  in  or 
discharged  into  such  water  or  place  or 
been  deposited  upon  the  ice  thereof  or 
on  the  bank  or  shore  thereof. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  addition  to  these 
sections  I  have  read,  I  do  want  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  to  realize  the 
problems  that  are  implicated  here.  With 
regard  to  pollution  we  have,  first, 
ordinary  domestic  sewage.  It  is  not  hard 
to  deal  with,  providing  there  is  not  a 
preponderance  of  what  we  call  the  colon 
group,  and  in  this  group  before  chlorina- 
tion  we  had  typhoid  germs.  Of  course, 
with  chlorination  that  is  practically  a 
thing  of  the  past. 

Then,  the  next  thing  that  comes  into 
our  sewage  system  is  the  industrial 
waste.  Here  we  have  been  able  to  meet 
practically  every  condition  whether  it 
is  a  dye,  or  whether  high  acidity  or  high 
alkaliclity,  and  can  treat  it  with  certain 
neutralizing  materials  and  do  away  with 
it. 

I  think  one  of  our  most  difficult  things 
is  down  in  Prince  Edward  county  where 
they  had  a  great  deal  of  processing  of 
fruit,  peas,  corn  —  all  those  vegetables. 

Some  little  time  ago  Dr.  Berry  and 
I  visited  in  the  district,  along  with  the 
local   officer  of   health,   and  the   whole 
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shore  was  covered  with  peas  and  other 
vegetables.  The  bathers  there  were 
taking  exception  to  it,  and  I  do  not 
blame  them.  But  neither  the  United 
States  nor  Canada  has  found  a  method 
yet  of  keeping  an  overflow  of  these 
things  from  going  into  their  outlet  into 
the  lake  and  there  being  washed  ashore. 

This  does  not  cause  any  disease,  they 
are  not  what  I  would  call  a  health 
hazard,  but  they  are  a  public  nuisance. 
Dr.  Berry  along  with  his  colleagues, 
the  universities  of  Canada  and  also 
those  of  the  United  States,  are  doing 
their  very  best  to  find  the  answer  to 
this   problem. 

There  is  one  other  important  thing 
in  our  section  103 : 

No  garbage,  excreta,  manure, 
vegetable  or  animal  matter  or  filth 
shall  be  discharged  into  or  be  dis- 
charged in  any  of  the  lakes,  rivers, 
streams  or  other  waters  in  Ontario. 

I  just  wonder  what  hon.  members 
are  thinking  about  today?  You  know 
that  has  been  done  ever  since  the  begin- 
ning of  time.  What  our  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  is  going  to  try 
to  do,  and  they  are  going  to  have  to  sur- 
mount a  great  number  of  difficulties, 
is  to  carry  out  that  section  103  because 
it  definitely  states  that  no  raw  sewage 
of  any  kind  or  nature  can  be  placed 
in  our  streams  or  lakes. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
allow  a  question  at  this  time?  The 
question  of  enforcement  of  the  regula- 
tions, would  that  be  left  to  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  or 
passed  on  to  the  local  municipal  govern- 
ment? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS  :  If  you  wait 
just  a  moment,  I  am  going  to 
answer  that  in  section  109.  Probably 
primarily  it  is  a  responsibility  of  the 
municipality,  then  it  goes  up  to  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission,  which  works 
with  the  municipality  in  order  to  imple- 
ment a  proper  system. 


Do  not  think  there  are  just  3  or  4 
of  these  in  our  province,  there  are 
dozens  of  them,  and  in  every  province 
in  Canada  and  every  state  in  the  United 
States.  We  are  all  meeting  the  same 
problem  together,  and  I  think  probably 
one  of  the  great  causes  of  this  is  our 
increase  in  population. 

There  were  a  great  number  of 
primary  and  secondary  plants  built  in 
towns  of  5,000  and  10,000  people  which 
were  ample  for  that  number  of  people, 
but  the  towns  did  not  grow  by  200,  they 
jumped  to  10,000,  12,000,  15,000 
people,  and  before  they  knew  it  their 
plants  were  overloaded.  We  in  The 
Department  of  Health  then  asked  them 
to  expand  their  services  in  order  to 
take  in  the  number  of  people. 

It  is  going  to  take  men  as  wise  as 
Solomon  to  project  their  thoughts  into 
the  future  and  to  foretell  what  the 
population  of  our  towns  is  going  to 
be  25  or  50  years  from  now. 

What  I  have  been  reading  so  far 
has  had  to  do  with  water  supply,  and 
when  we  are  dealing  with  sewage  it 
meant  that  that  was  causing  pollution 
or  that  it  was  impossible  for  the  muni- 
cipality to  get  proper  water  supply 
over  that  area. 

Sections  106,  107  and  108  outline 
that  sewage  system.  All  those  sections 
are  going  to  be  repealed  along  with 
sections  111  and  112,  and  the  only 
one  that  is  omitted  is  section  109.  All 
these  sections  are  being  repealed  in 
order  that  the  people  in  the  days  of 
tomorrow  in  our  urban  municipalities 
of  2,500  people  and  over — I  am  not 
forgetting  those  under  2,500  but  we 
do  want  to  have  2,500  and  over  as  a 
yardstick  to  go  by,  but  that  does  not 
stop  any  town  below  2,500  from  apply- 
ing to  our  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  and  they  will  get  the  same 
courtesy  and  fairness  as  all  the  others. 

Section  109  I  would  like  to  read 
because  it  is  different  from  all  the 
others,  and  it  states  this,  and  it  has 
to  do  with  the  issuance  of  mandatory 
orders : 

Where  the  department   reports  in 
writing  that  it  is  of  the  opinion  that 
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it  is  necessary  in  the  interest  of  the 
pubHc  health  that  a  waterworks  sys- 
tem or  an  adequate  water  purification 
or  a  sewer  or  a  sewage  system  or  an 
adequate  sewage  treatment  plant 
should  be  established  or  that  any 
existing  waterworks  system,  water 
purification  plant,  sewer  or  sewage 
system  or  sewage  treatment  plant 
should  be  improved,  expanded,  en- 
larged, altered,  renewed  or  replaced, 
it  shall  not  be  necessary  to  obtain 
the  assent  of  the  electors  to  any  by- 
law for  incurring  a  debt  for  any 
such    purpose. 

Where  the  department  has  re- 
ported as  provided  by  subsection  (1) 
the  council  of  the  municipality  shall 
forthwith  pass  all  necessary  by-laws 
for  the  establishment  of  the  works 
reported  on  and  the  corporation  of 
the  municipality  shall  immediately 
commence  the  work  and  carry  it 
to  completion  without  unnecessary 
delay. 

The  by-law  shall  not  be  finally 
passed  until  the  approval  of  the  de- 
partment has  been  obtained;  work  to 
be  done  as  here  and  before  provided 
shall  recite  such  approval. 

Now  the  reason  why  it  was  left  with 
The  Department  of  Health  is  that  we 
feel  the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission can  give  all  the  necessary 
information  which  any  municipality  may 
need  regarding  the  construction  of  either 
a  water  or  a  sewage  system.  But  when 
we  come  to  something  that  may  create 
a  health  hazard,  that  should  be  left  with 
The  Department  of  Health.  Therefore, 
this  means  simply  that  what  is  left  with 
our  department  is  the  right  to  issue  a 
mandatory  order  on  any  municipality 
where  there  is  a  health  hazard,  and  give 
them  till  a  certain  date  to  proceed  with 
their  construction  programme  either 
under  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  or  on  their  own,  as  they 
see  fit. 

That  takes  in  sections  101  and  106. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  I  understand  the  hon. 
Minister   to   say   that   there   would   not 


have  to  be  a  vote  in  order  to  get  certain 
monies  to  go  ahead  with  a  sewage  or 
water  system? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  Well,  this 
is  permissive  legislation.  A  council  can 
go  ahead  and  order  without  a  vote  but 
they  may  have  a  vote  too,  it  is  up  to 
them.  I  believe  that  we  should  keep  as 
many  things  at  the  local  level  in  the 
hands  of  the  municpial  council  as 
possible,  because  after  all  they  are 
elected  by  the  people  the  same  as  hon. 
members  are.  It  simply  means  that  they 
do  not  have  to  have  a  vote,  it  is  up  to 
them,  except,  of  course,  when  we  issue 
a  mandatory  order. 

MR.  R.  ROBSON  (Hastings  East)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask  the  hon.  Min- 
ister, suppose  they  have  to  issue 
debentures  for  the  construction  of  sewers 
or  something  of  that  nature  and  they  go 
to  the  municipal  board :  the  municipal 
board  might  demand  a  vote  from  the 
people,  might  they  not? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  That  is 
what  I  say,  there  is  nothing  mandatory 
in  that  section,  the  council  can  have  a 
vote  of  the  people,  certainly. 

But  I  want  to  point  out  for  instance 
there  was  a  hospital  built  two  or  three 
years  ago  where  the  people  voted  5  to  1 
in  favour  of  having  it  built,  but  they 
could  raise  only  about  25  per  cent,  of 
the  money.  Today  the  whole  situation 
has  changed  and  the  hospital  is  being 
built  because  a  great  number  of  people 
came  into  the  area  and  solved  the 
difficulty. 

MR.  ROBSON  :  But  is  it  not  possible 
that  the  municipal  board,  before  they 
would  allow  them  to  issue  debentures, 
might  demand  a  vote  ? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  Certainly 
it  is,  that  is  what  I  say,  there  is  nothing 
mandatory  about  this.  They  can  demand 
a  vote,  that  is  all  right,  they  could  make 
it  mandatory. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  did 
I  understand  the  hon.  Minister  to  say 
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that  he  could  make  it  mandatory  and 
demand  that  the  people  put  in  a  sewage 
system,  if  he  wished? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  If  it  were 
creating  a  health  hazard,  that  is  the 
crux  of  the  whole  thing.  We  are  not 
issuing  mandatory  orders  every  day,  nor 
have  we  been. 

MR.  WHICHER:  And  supposing  it 
created  a  health  hazard  and  they  simply 
did  not  have  the  money,  what  would 
be  done  then? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  could  ask  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  that? 

MR.  WHICHER  :  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Where  there  is  no  money, 
it  is  quite  easy  to  get. 

MR.  WHICHER:  And  it  is  quite 
easy  to  give  an  order,  too. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  Remember, 
we  are  not  issuing  orders  every  day, 
either. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  know. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  I  realize 
what  it  is  to  be  "hard  up"  but  I  also 
realize  the  money  can  be  obtained  if 
necessary. 

MR.  NIXON:  A  lot  of  the  hon. 
Minister's  orders  have  been  disregarded, 
and  nothing  much  done  about  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Then  what  is  the 
use  of  ordering? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  As  far  as  I 
know,  in  the  annals  of  our  history,  there 
was  one  order  where  the  court  order  was 
carried  out  and  they  were  fined  $100  a 
day,  some  20  or  30  years  ago ;  that  is  the 
top  fine.    It  mounted  up  to  $75,000  or 


so,  and  the  government  of  the  day  for- 
gave them  or  whatever  one  likes  to 
call  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  answer  that 
question  and  point  out  that  of  course 
our  mandatory  provision  has  been  of 
very  little  effect.  It  has  been  there  for 
years  but  it  has  been  ineffective,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  crea- 
tion of  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission. 

There  is  this  background  to  it.  First 
of  all,  taking  perhaps  the  most  recent 
document  in  connection  with  the  matter, 
that  is  the  submission  of  the  Ontario 
Mayors  and  Reeves  Association.  That 
association  accepts  without  any  question 
the  matter  of  water  and  sewage  being  a 
municipal  matter.  There  is  no  argument 
on  that  point,  if  anything  is  municipal 
then  certainly  water  and  sewage  is. 

The  second  point  is  that  we  have  been 
faced,  as  hon.  members  opposite  know, 
with  a  virtual  ultimatum  from  the  fed- 
eral government,  innating  from  inter- 
national sources  making  it  necessary  to 
clean  up  the  situation  in  Ontario.  Fur- 
ther, we  are  bordering  on  8  American 
states  and  in  some  cases  we  have  objec- 
tion to  what  some  of  those  American 
states  are  doing  in  connection  with  pol- 
lution of  the  waters  of  the  Great  Lakes. 
Of  course  they  also  have  very  serious 
complaints  as  far  as  we  are  concerned. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  that  he  read  the  correspon- 
dence between  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St. 
Laurent  and  myself  on  that  subject, 
which  has  been  tabled  in  this  House. 
I  pointed  out  that  that  was  one  of  the 
problems  of  growth.  He  pointed  out 
in  the  last  letter  of  the  correspondence, 
which  has  been  tabled,  that  he  felt  the 
matter  of  financing  this,  as  far  as  the 
municipalities  were  concerned,  was 
quite  a  simple  matter.  It  would  be 
done  on  a  use  basis,  that  is,  the  users 
would  pay  for  it  in  the  same  way  that 
they  pay,  for  instance,  for  hydro-electric 
power  at  the  present  time. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  member  that 
it  cannot  be  done  that  simply.   But  what 
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we  have  done  is  this,  we  have  rein- 
forced the  mandatory  provision  in  this 
way.  First  of  all,  if  a  municipality 
wants  to  do  the  job  themselves  under 
a  mandatory  order,  they  can.  We  have 
had  recently  one  municipality  here  in 
Ontario  that  has  been  in  a  difficult 
position  due  to  rapid  growth.  That 
particular  municipality  is  desirous  of 
doing  the  job  itself,  and  that  is  perfectly 
all   right. 

That  is  true  of  metropolitan  Toronto, 
which  is  going  ahead  in  a  very  large 
way  with  correcting  the  sewage  prob- 
lem of  its  area,  but  of  course  it  takes 
time,  considerable  time.  However,  they 
are  making  a  very  practical  effort  to 
meet  the  problem,  and  the  International 
Joint  Commission,  the  Waterways  Com- 
mission of  the  United  States,  from 
whom  we  have  received  protest,  mainly 
through  the  federal  government,  and 
one  of  these  states,  notably  the  state 
of  ]\Iichigan,  these  states  and  authorities 
are  satisfied  that  not  only  substantial 
progress,  but  progress  that  is  calculated 
to  end  this  matter  is  under  way. 

The  second  point  is  that  if  a  muni- 
cipality is  not  desirous  or  is  unable 
to  do  it  themselves,  then  that  munici- 
pality may  borrow  the  money  from  the 
Ontario  Alunicipal  Improvement  Cor- 
poration. I  believe  in  the  month  of 
January  over  $8  million  in  loans  was 
approved  by  that  corporation,  and  there 
will  be  more  in  connection  with  that 
matter  at  this  session  of  the  Legislature. 
I  think  the  ceiling  of  $50  million  which 
we  placed  in  the  fund  is  rapidly  disap- 
pearing, and  with  "tight"  money  the 
demands  are  increasing.  That  is  a  sub- 
ject matter  which  will,  as  I  say,  be 
dealt  with  in  a  more  objective  way 
later  on  in  the  session.  It  is  a  very 
important  matter. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  is 
that  borrowed  directly  from  the  Water 
Resources  Commission? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  that  is 
quite  separate  from  the  Water  Re- 
sources Commission;  it  is  the  Ontario 
Municipal     Improvement     Corporation, 


which  was  commenced  some  4  or  5  years 
ago.  The  demands  on  that  corporation 
are  getting  to  be  very,  very  heavy  be- 
cause of  the  tight  money  policy  to  which 
all  governments  and  all  individuals  are 
now  subjected. 

The  third  method  of  course  is 
through  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Commission  itself,  which  is  empowered 
to  go  into  a  municipality  and  construct 
the  necessary  work  and  provide  for 
payment  on  a  use  basis.  That  is  a  new 
conception.  It  is  not  a  simple  matter 
to  do,  but  it  is  a  new  conception  which 
was  introduced  into  this  House  last 
year. 

The  commission  itself  was  appointed 
in  May,  1956,  just  9  months  ago,  and 
that  body  is  organized  to  do  that  type 
of  work  which  is,  of  course,  a 
tremendous  task. 

However,  I  think  the  commission 
has  obtained  the  services  of  the  very 
best  man  in  Ontario  to  be  general 
manager  of  the  commission.  He  is  Dr. 
Berry,  who  is  an  engineer  of  great  ex- 
perience and  ability. 

I  will  not  at  this  time  go  into  the  work 
of  the  commission,  perhaps  that  can  be 
discussed  under  a  later  item.  But  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  it  introduced 
something  which  I  do  not  think  applies 
in  any  other  jurisdiction  in  America.  As 
a  matter  of  fact.  Governor  Williams  of 
^Michigan  and  some  of  his  very  fine 
people  visited  us  here  last  spring  after 
the  end  of  the  session,  and  since  that 
time  our  Water  Resources  Commission 
has  gone  over  to  Michigan  and  discussed 
matters  with  them.  They  have  nothing 
in  their  system  that  approaches  the  plan, 
the  authorized  plan  of  the  Water 
Resources  Commission  to  go  into  a 
municipality  —  of  course  after  agree- 
ment with  the  municipality  —  and  do 
the  work  there  themselves. 

We  have  thus  the  mandatory  provision 
to  which  the  hon.  Minister  has  been 
referring,  and  which  has  been  on  our 
statute  books  for  a  long  time,  but  has 
been  ineffective.  That  has  been  rein- 
forced in  this  way :  first,  by  the  intent 
of  the  municipalities  themselves.  We 
have  presently  very  large  sewage  works 
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under  way  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
by  all  odds  the  greatest  in  our  history, 
done  very  largely  by  the  municipalities 
themselves.  We  have  added  to  it,  which 
is  directly  in  answer  to  the  hon.  member, 
the  provision  under  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Improvement  Corporation  to  see 
that  the  lack  of  funds  or  the  difficulty  of 
municipalities  in  obtaining  funds  is  taken 
care  of  if  they  desire  that  plan. 

The  third  is  the  very  far-reaching 
plan  of  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion to  do  the  work  itself,  on  a  basis  of 
amortization  over  a  long  period  of  years. 
We  have  discussed  that  with  the  com- 
mission, talking  in  the  first  instance  of  a 
30-year  plan,  which  we  felt  could  be 
extended.  I  think  it  was  extended  to  30 
years  and  consideration  is  being  given 
to  an  extension  of  time  beyond  that 
period. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  think  that  any 
jurisdiction  in  America  has  gone  so  far 
to  meet  the  situation  with  which  our 
municipalities  are  faced,  in  what  is  ad- 
mittedly purely  a  municipal  problem. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  there  a  definite 
rate  of  interest  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  As  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  knows,  it  is  very 
difficult  to  set  a  definite  rate  as  interest 
rates  fluctuate.  We  did  borrow  money  in 
this  province  only  two  years  ago,  at 
around  3  per  cent.,  and  are  up  to  5  per 
cent,  now,  and  there  is  no  certainty  that 
it  may  not  go  higher.  The  requests  and 
requirements  of  municipalities,  when 
money  was  cheaper  and  more  available, 
were  not  nearly  as  great  as  they  are  at 
the  present  time,  where,  in  the  month  of 
January,  demands  on  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Improvement  Corporation  were  of 
the  order  of  $8  million  or  $9  million, 
which  of  course  is  a  tremendous  sum  of 
money,  particularly  when  you  consider 
that  is  in  a  30-day  period. 

MR.  C.  E.  JANES  (Lambton)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  ask  a  question?  I  may 
be  out  of  order  in  discussing  sewage 
disposal  more  than  water,  but  I  under- 
stand the  Water  Resources  Commission 


have  complete  control  of  the  water  in 
Ontario.    Is  that  correct? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  I  think 
that  might  be  a  broad  statement. 

MR.  JANES  :  It  may  be  a  little  broad, 
but  here  is  the  question  —  where  a  town, 
city  or  village  gets  permission  from  the 
Water  Resources  Commission  to  go  into 
an  area  and  get  water,  is  there  any 
protection  for  that  rural  area  if  they 
dry  up  those  wells  and  take  away  the 
water?  It  has  happened  in  many  in- 
stances, and  I  had  a  committee  waiting 
on  nie  just  yesterday  who  are  facing  that 
problem  and  wondering  what  is  ahead 
of  them  if  this  urban  municipality  goes 
out  and  pumps  their  wells  dry,  in  which 
case  their  territory  will  simply  turn  into 
nothing  more  than  a  desert. 

Is  there  any  protection  for  that 
municipality  ? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  I  know  a 
little  bit  about  the  study  which  our 
Water  Resources  Commission  is  making, 
and  I  know  they  have  come  to  the  con- 
clusion, first  of  all,  that  the  supply  of 
water  in  these  wells  and  streams  is 
getting  less  and  less  each  year.  Take  for 
instance  larger  streams  like  the  Grand 
River.  I  stood  at  5  different  points  and 
I  did  not  know  which  way  the  stream 
was  flowing. 

Now  remember  that  is  due  to  the 
fact  that  years  ago  our  forefathers  took 
off  all  the  bush;  they  did  that  for  one 
reason  —  to  grow  food.  Our  Water 
Resources  Commission  has  come  to  the 
conclusion  that  it  is  impossible  in  a  short 
time  to  reforest  along  all  our  streams. 
But  probably  it  would  not  be  impossible 
to  reforest  around  the  source  of  the 
streams,  and  science  has  pretty  well 
proven  that  that  is  where  our  reforesta- 
tion should  start. 

Our  water  level  is  low;  our  streams 
which  were  flowing  in  July  and  August 
a  few  years  ago  are  trickling  streams 
today,  and  that  is  another  thing  which  is 
creating  a  great  problem.  If  the  hon. 
members  think  that  sewage  has  been 
discussed  enough  for  this  afternoon,  I 
will  go  on  to  the  next  bill. 
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MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  this  observation 
about  sewage :  we  have  often  been  called 
''federal  Liberals"  over  here.  But  I 
would  like  to  say,  after  listening  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  the  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  had  written  to  him 
about  the  sewage  problems  in  Ontario, 
I  would  say  this  to  Ottawa :  if  they  are 
going  to  insist  that  the  municipalities  of 
Ontario  put  sewage  disposal  plants  in 
all  small  areas  of  Ontario,  then  either 
the  federal  government  or  the  Water 
Resources  Commission  ought  to  get 
some  money,  because  the  municipalities 
do  not  have  it. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  Which  one 
of  the  two  governments  do  you  think 
collects  the  most  per  capita? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  why  I 
wanted  some  of  that  $400  million  surplus 
at  Ottawa,  to  give  to  our  municipalities. 

MR.  WHICHER  :  W^e  will  talk  about 
the  $400  million  surplus  tomorrow,  and 
also  about  the  $12.7  million  the  Ontario 
government  received  on  the  liquor 
profits  which  they  did  not  expect. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  Mr. 
Speaker,  do  not  forget  the  federal  gov- 
ernment gets  their  share  out  of  that,  too. 
The  federal  government,  if  they  have 
not  any  responsibility  any  place  else — 
which  I  think  they  have — they  have  a 
very  definite  responsibility  in  our  inter- 
national boundary  waters,  and  they  will 
not  accept  any  responsibility  there. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
East  asked  a  question  of  the  hon. 
^linister  of  Health. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  I  thought  I 
answered  it. 

MR.  MANLEY:  I  think  there  are 
some  hon.  members  who  would  be  inter' 
ested  in  an  answer  to  that  question,  and 
I  do  not  think  it  has  been  answered. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  tell  my  hon.  friend  from  Lambton 
East  that,  of  course,  the  matter  of 
lowering  the  water  tables  in  the  com- 
munity is  one  of  the  problems  why  we 
created  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion. As  he  knows,  we  have  been  con- 
ducting studies  through  the  Mines 
Department  for  some  years  past.  I  think 
for  the  first  time  in  history  information 
was  gained  on  that  very  important  point. 

The  city  of  London,  for  instance,  has 
drilled  a  lot  of  deep  wells  down  there 
with  the  result  that  the  water  tal)le  in 
all  the  Middlesex  area  was  lowered,  and 
that  was  one  of  the  causes  of  the  investi- 
gation started  by  The  Department  of 
Mines  some  years  ago. 

I  would  say  to  my  hon.  friend  that  it 
appears  that  the  actual  cure  for  that,  if 
there  is  going  to  be  the  growth  in  the 
industries  of  Western  Ontario,  is  to 
supplement  the  water  supply  from  else- 
where, and  that  was  the  purpose  of  the 
investigations  and  work  that  is  presently 
under  way  regarding  the  bringing  of 
water  from  Lake  Erie  and  Lake  Huron 
to  meet  that  situation. 

MR.  JANES:  Mr.  Speaker,  my 
understanding  is  that  this  municipality 
has  been  given  permission  to  go  into 
this  area  and  take  the  water  away ;  there 
is  no  creek — merely  a  few  flowing 
wells.  I  thought  the  Water  Resources 
Commission  would  investigate  first 
before  doing  anything;  the  rural  people 
are  very  fearful  about  what  the  results 
may  be. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS  :  I  think  the 
answer  which  has  been  given  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister — and  I  dealt  with  the 
causes,  and  I  dealt  with  the  solution — 

HON.  MR  FROST  :  Of  course,  there 
is  a  great  deal  of  interest  in  this  subject, 
and  I  would  suggest  when  the  commit- 
tee on  government  commissions  meets 
that  some  of  the  questions  might  be 
asked  directly  of  Dr.  Berry,  and  of  Mr. 
Snider,  the  chairman  of  that  commis- 
sion. There  are  very  many  problems 
where,  at  the  present  time,   the  actual 
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answer  is  unknown.  It  will  depend  on 
the  particular  problem  to  be  met,  but  it 
is  very  apparent  that  the  problem  in  this 
province  is  going  to  be  a  very  great  one 
indeed. 

MR.  WHICHER :  It  is  all  very  well 
to  say  that,  but  we  have  so  many  com- 
missions that  the  committee  on  govern- 
ment commissions  does  not  get  a  chance 
to  ask  that. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  will  see 
that  the  hon.  members  have  lots  of  time 
this  year. 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  We  will 
see  that  they  have  lots  of  time  on  the 
health  committee. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  We  will  be 
"waiting  for  the  hon.  member  tomorrow 
with  that  speech. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Who  writes 
the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  never  knew  it  would  be  so 
difficult  to  get  away  from  this  question 
of  sewage.  I  would  like  to  by-pass  sub- 
section 2  of  1,  and  deal  with  2,  3  and  4, 
because  subsection  2  is  companionable 
with  section  5. 

Section  2,  subsection  3  of  section  33 
of  The  Public  Health  Act :  up  until  this 
time  in  municipalities,  whether  urban  or 
city,  they  only  have  one  medical  officer 
of  health.  They  may  hire  as  many  part- 
time  medical  doctors  as  they  wish,  but 
this  provides  that  the  councils  of  muni- 
cipalities having  a  population  of  100,000 
or  over  may  appoint  an  assistant,  or 
more  than  one  assistant,  medical  officer 
of  health,  w4io  shall  act  under  the 
direction  of  the  medical  officer  of  health 
and,  while  so  acting,  shall  have  all  the 
powers  and  perform  the  same  duties  as 
the  medical  officer  of  health.  I  think  that 
is  very  plain. 

No.  4  deals  with  section  34  of  The 
Public  Health  Act,  and  is  amended  by 
adding  thereto  the  following  subsection. 


and    this    is    simply    a   new    subsection 
added,  known  as  subsection  7(a)  : 

Notwithstanding  any  other  Act, 
where  a  municipality  has  established 
or  establishes  a  health  unit  under  sub- 
section 1,  or  two  or  more  municipali- 
ties have  established  or  establish  a 
health  unit  under  subsection  2,  the 
municipality  or  municipalities,  as  the 
case  may  be,  shall  be  deemed  to  have 
had  authority  to  establish  such  health 
unit  and  have  all  such  powers  as  may 
be  necessary  to  carry  out  the  by-law  or 
agreement  providing  therefor,  and 
without  limiting  the  generality  of  the 
foregoing,  such  municipality  or  muni- 
cipalities may  incur  continuing  obliga- 
tions and  make  provision  for  the 
discharge  thereof  and  may  contribute 
money  and  expend  money  for  carrying 
out  the  provisions  of  this  Act  and  the 
regulations  with  respect  to  health 
units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  just  clarify  that 
in  a  few  words  by  saying  this :  up  until 
the  present  time  it  was  only  lawful  for 
us,  really,  to  set  up  health  units  on  a 
county  basis.  This  gives  us  the  legal 
right  to  set  up  a  health  unit  which  has 
any  group  of  municipalities,  whether 
those  municipalities  are  within  one 
county  or  within  two  or  three  or  even 
more  counties ;  that  is,  any  group  of 
townships  may  join  together  and  form  a 
health  unit,  and  it  will  be  perfectly  legal. 

The  only  thing  that  we  are  very  care- 
ful about  is  this :  We  feel  that  no  group 
of  municipalities  which  have  not  a 
population  of  at  least  25,000  can  afford 
to  carry  on  a  health  unit  with  the  highest 
efficiency  possible.  We  can  take  50,000 
people,  perhaps  75,000  people,  but  we 
feel  if  we  get  beyond  that  we  run  into 
difficulties  in  administration. 

So  I  would  recommend  —  and  as  a 
matter  of  fact,  our  policy  has  been  — 
that  we  try  to  have  at  least  25,000  people 
and  not  more  than  75,000.  It  is  working 
out  very,  very  well. 

The  next  section  is  called  section  4  on 
the  amendment,  but  it  does  amend  sub- 
section 2  of  section  94  of  The  Public 
Health  Act. 
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Here  we  are  providing  authority  for 
any  municipality  to  enter  a  contract  with 
any  dentist  or  any  doctor  to  carry  out 
dental  or  health  services.  We  have  had 
dental  care  in  our  schools  for  some  little 
time.  This  government  brought  in 
legislation  7  or  8  years  ago.  In  the  urban 
areas,  the  provincial  government  pays 
20  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  dental  care, 
if  the  municipality  has  over  5,000  people. 
If  they  have  under  5,000,  they  get  30 
per  cent,  of  the  cost. 

Although  we  have  plenty  of  grants 
towards  public  health  and  public  health 
doctors,  as  you  know  at  the  moment  we 
have  no  medical  care.  When  I  say 
"medical  care" —  I  may  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  my  depart- 
ment is  not  The  Department  of  Health 
in  the  true  sense  of  the  word ;  it  is  the 
Department  of  Public  Health,  as  it  were. 

We  have  health  services  in  all  our 
schools  across  Ontario,  and  I  am  very 
happy  to  say  that  most  municipalities 
have  entered  into  agreement  with  their 
local  dentists  and  are  having  their 
children's  teeth  filled  or  taken  care  of 
when  necessary. 

Then  we  come  to  the  last  thing.  This 
involves — 

MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora):  Mr. 
Speaker,  might  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister 
a  question  on  section  4  of  this  amend- 
ment? The  explanatory  notes  read 
that  it  permits  a  municipality  to  enter 
into  an  agreement  with  another  muni- 
cipality for  health  services  for  school 
pupils  who  reside  in  the  one  muni- 
cipality, but  who  attend  school  in 
another  municipality.  What  provisions 
are  made  in  respect  to  the  territorial 
distance  where  a  large  portion  of  the 
district  is  unorganized? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS:  That  is 
very  simple,  Mr.  Speaker.  We  have  the 
municipal  government,  and  in  health 
units  we  pay  the  municipal  share  in 
the  unorganized  district.  If  they  enter 
into  dental  care,  we  share  our  propor- 
tion of  that. 

Does  that  answer  the  hon.  member's 
question?  I  ask  because  I  would  rather 
not  have  some  other  hon.  member  rise 


and  tell  me  that  I  have  not  answered 
another  hon.  member's  question. 

Let  us  come  to  the  last  regulation. 
This  deals  with  mattresses  and  all 
upholstered  furniture.  May  I  read 
this: 

Amendment  No.  5  of  The  Public 
Health  Act  is  amended  by  adding 
thereto  sedtion  98  of  The  Public 
Health  Act,  and  subsection  2  of 
amendment  No.  1  gives  authority  to 
set  up  regulations  under  No.  5.  The 
medical  officer  of  health,  or  any 
inspector,  or  other  person  in  the  em- 
ploy of  a  local  board,  or  any  member 
of  a  local  board,  or  an  officer  of  the 
department,  may,  at  all  reasonable 
times,  inspect  the  premises  where 
upholstering  or  stuffed  articles  are 
constructed,  manufactured,  altered, 
renovated,  repaired,  renewed,  cov- 
ered or  recovered. 

Clause  (b)  :  The  premises  where 
materials  for  construction,  manufac- 
ture, altering,  renovation,  repair, 
covering  or  recovering  of  such 
articles  are  processed. 

Clause  (c)  :  The  premises  where 
such  articles  are  offered  for  sale. 

Clause  (d)  :  Upholstered  or  stuffed 
articles  affixed  with  labels  purporting 
to  comply  with  the  regulations. 

And    for   that   purpose,   the   inspector: 

may  seize,  detain,  or  obtain,  any  up- 
holstered or  stuffed  article  and 
remove  a  part  therefrom;  may  pro- 
hibit the  sale  of  any  such  article 
where  the  label  contravenes  the 
regulations;  and  may  affect  an  off- 
sale  label. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  in  closing  my 
remarks  on  the  amendments  to  The 
Public  Health  Act,  that  our  director 
of  industrial  hygiene,  Dr.  Cunningham, 
has  told  me  on  many  occasions  in  the 
last  year  that  his  sanitary  inspectors, 
the  medical  officer  of  health,  and  all 
the  public  health  personnel  who  are  try- 
ing to  carry  out  the  legislation  and 
regulations  of  this  great  Act — and  it  is 
one  of  the  greatest  Acts  we  have,  be- 
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cause  it  concerns  very  directly  the 
future  health  of  our  people,  if  not  the 
immediate  health — that  he  is  finding 
many  manufacturers  who  have  so  great 
a  competition  that  they  are  using 
cheaper  materials  for  the  covering  of 
mattresses  and  of  upholstered  materials. 

In  the  materials  needed  for  the  fill 
they  are  using  a  lower  quality  than  that 
we  prescribe  in  our  regulations.  He 
may  find  that  they  are  not  properly 
disinfected,  fumigated,  or  sterilized 
before  they  are  put  in. 

That  is  why  I  am  asking  this  House 
to  endorse  this,  in  order  that  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  under  the  dictation 
of  industrial  hygiene,  is  able  to  give  to 
the  people  of  this  province  and  outside 
of  this  province  the  article  which  is 
found  written  on  the  label. 

This  Act  will  come  into  force  on  the 
date  it  receives  Royal  assent,  and  may 
be  cited  as  The  Public  Health  Amend- 
ment Act,  1957. 

In  spite  of  the  fact,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  have  given  a  rather  detailed  ac- 
count of  this  on  account  of  its  impor- 
tance. I  would  ask  that  this  House  give 
me  permission  to  refer  it  to  the  com- 
mittee on  health. 

MR.  A.  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  I  was  rather  puzzled,  Mr. 
Speaker,  because  while  I  appreciate  the 
fact  that,  in  our  complex  society,  it  is 
necessary  to  have  thousands  upon 
thousands  of  statutes  in  the  regulations 
and  short  form  clause  numbers  and  so 
on,  in  reading  clause  1,  subsection  2, 
and  then  reading  the  clauses  and  the 
sections  substituted  therefor,  one  finds 
clauses  zg,  zgg,  zggg,  zgggg  and  clause 
^Sgggg- 

Mr.  Speaker:  I  wonder  —  I  am  just 
a  little  puzzled  as  to  why  the  depart- 
did  not  feel  that,  in  the  interest  of  effi- 
ciency —  because,  obviously  efficiency 
is  necessary  with  so  many  statutes  and 
amendments — why  could  not  it  have 
been  "zg(l)",  "zg"  if  zg  is  necessary, 
"zg(2)"  and  "zg(3)"  and  so  on?  I 
can  visualize,  Mr.  Speaker,  a  conversa- 
tion over  the  telephone  betwen,  perhaps. 


a  constituent,  or  even  between  the 
members  of  the  department,  discussing 
a  matter  in  connection  therewith,  and 
you  will  have  one  saying:  *T  think  you 
will  find  under  clause  zggg,  we  are 
permitted  to  do  so  and  so,"  and  the 
reply  being  given,  "I  think  you  are 
wrong.  It  is  clause  zggggg",  and  the 
reply  coming  back,  "Well,  now,  how 
many  'g's'  were  you  referring  to?" 
And,  of  course,  this  lends  itself  to  a 
great  deal  of  clerical  misunderstanding, 
because  if  a  stenographer  drops  a  "g", 
we  are  going  to  be  in  a  lot  of  trouble. 

I  was  just  wondering  why  the  hon. 
Minister,  or  his  department,  did  not  con- 
sider using  "zg(l)"  and  "zg(2)"  and 
so  on  as  necessary  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Which  one  of 
them  covers  the  stuffing  of  olives? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  I  think  the 
hon.  member  has  asked  a  very  good 
question.  I  think  we  should  leave  it  at 
that. 

MR.  T.  PRYDE  (Huron)  :  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  that  he  is  very  lucky  that  they 
were  designated  by  the  letter  *'g",  be- 
cause if  it  had  been  "r",  I  am  sure  that 
people  of  my  own  race  would  have  had 
a  very  great  deal  more  difficulty. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Before  the 
motion  is  put,  I  would  like  to  refer  hon. 
members  to  the  correspondence  relating 
to  the  problem  of  pollution  of  inter- 
national waters,  of  which  I  have  sent 
copies  to  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

This  correspondence  was  tabled  pre- 
viously, last  session  I  think,  but  I  think 
it  is  very  worthy  of  consideration,  par- 
ticularly at  this  time. 

The  correspondence  commenced  on 
November  16,  1954,  and  it  concluded 
with  the  letter  of  March  2,  1956.  The 
letters  are  between  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St. 
Laurent  and  myself  as  the  heads  of  the 
respective  governments,  and  they  will 
give  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  a 
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very  clear  idea  of  the  pressure  under 
which  the  province  of  Ontario  has  been 
placed  through  the  usual  diplomatic 
channels. 

I  can  say  that  it  is  quite  evident  from 
this  correspondence  that  this  matter  has 
been  treated  with  the  utmost  seriousness 
on  an  international  level.  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  who  has  served  notice 
that  he  is  going  to  make  a  speech 
tomorrow — 

MR.  WHICHER:  Only  if  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  lets  me. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  want  you  to ; 
it  is  a  very  great  pleasure,  and  I  shall 
certainly  be  in  my  seat.  However,  I 
would  point  out  that  I  have  placed  in 
these  letters  all  the  persuasiveness  and 
eloquence  at  my  command — such  poor 
faculties  as  I  have — pointing  out  the 
difficult  position  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario in  this  regard.  In  conclusion,  the 
cupboard  seemed  to  be  pretty  bare,  at 
least  the  shaking  of  the  tree  that  I 
endeavoured  to  indulge  in  did  not  have 
very  much  effect.  In  the  letter  of  March 
7,  1956,  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent 
said  this,  and  this  is  the  last  letter  in 
this  series : 

I  do  not  know  enough  about  the 
substance  of  this  problem,  not  the 
technical  difficulties,  to  make  much 
comment  on  it,  except  to  recognize 
here  is  a  field  where  one  can  see 
serious  problems  can  grow.  Neverthe- 
less, since  you  have  stressed  the 
financial  aspect  of  this,  I  would  ven- 
ture a  comment  or  two  on  that  since 
undoubtedly  it  troubles  you  in  connec- 
tion with  your  relations  with  us. 

I  would  think  that  the  ultimate 
financing  of  both  water  and  sewage 
requirements  could  and  probably 
should  take  the  form  of  charges  for 
water  which  reflect  the  cost  of  bring- 
ing it  to  the  consumer  in  a  proper 
condition  and  the  costs  of  taking  it 
away  and  disposing  of  it  in  the  sort 
of  condition  in  which  it  can  be 
properly  disposed. 


From  what  I  have  been  told,  there 
does  not  appear  to  be  any  serious 
objection  on  any  hand  to  paying  the 
proper  cost  on  a  unit  basis  for  handl- 
ing water  in  this  way.  If  this  were 
done,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
strike  the  average  person  as  a  very 
reasonable  and  sensible  way  of  paying 
for  the  services  which  governments 
or  municipalities  or  public  utilities 
must  provide  in  that  field. 

In  the  second  situation  which  you 
describe,  and  which  is  spelled  out  in 
greater  detail  on  the  memorandum, 
undoubtedly  there  must  be  a  great 
deal  of  financing  to  be  done  in  advance 
of  the  final  payment  for  the  water 
service.  This  would  seem  to  be  an 
excellent  case  for  a  truly  long-term 
borrowing  as  these  works  will  surely 
be  useful  over  a  great  period  of  years. 

That  is  the  sum  and  substance  of  it. 
I  point  out  in  these  letters  that  this  old 
province  is  earning  50  per  cent,  of  the 
federal  revenues,  very  largely  coming 
from  the  industrial  development  of  the 
province,  and  we  needed  at  least  $100 
million  more  to  keep  the  wheels  turning, 
that  is,  from  those  sources  of  taxation. 
That  is  as  far  as  I  was  able  to  succeed, 
and  I  just  commend  the  reading  of  this 
correspondence  to  you. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  would  like  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  read  the  letter 
of  March  24  from  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
St.  Laurent,  in  which  he  says  this : 

But  the  pollution  with  which  we  are 
here  concerned  is  confined  to  a  small 
number  of  places  and  can  be  corrected 
by  the  expenditures  of  sums  which  are 
relatively  small  in  provincial  terms. 

Owen  Sound  does  not  care  anything 
about  the  Great  Lakes. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Is  Wiarton  one 
of  the  places  — 

MR.  WHICHER:  Nothing  to  do 
with  the  Great  Lakes. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Owen  Sound, 
Sarnia,  Windsor,  Goderich  and  places 
like  that,  are  all  concerned. 
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MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Ottawa? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  And  Ottawa. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  :  They  have  no 
sewage  disposal  plant. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  not  of 
international  concern,  but  I  would  not 
want  it  to  cause  trouble  between  the 
two  old  historic  provinces  of  Ontario 
and  Quebec.  Unfortunately,  the  sewage 
comes  out  almost  under  the  Rt.  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  house,  and  that  is  not 
very  desirable  for  that  expensive  build- 
ing. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 


ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  SPEECH 
FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  T.  PRYDE  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  have  pleasure  in  following  the 
usual  custom  in  the  throne  speech  debate 
of  offering  congratulations  to  the  mover 
and  seconder  of  the  motion.  It  is  done, 
in  this  instance,  very  sincerely.  The 
veteran  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  excelled  himself  with  his 
masterly  address,  and  the  newest  mem- 
ber, the  hon.  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  Rowntree)  displayed  a  keen  grasp 
of  the  issues  with  which  this  Legislature 
has  to  deal. 

Without  taking  up  undue  time,  I  feel 
that  I  cannot  let  the  occasion  pass 
without  reference  to  the  untimely  deaths 
of  two  of  our  former  colleagues,  first, 
the  passing  of  Elmer  Brandon,  with 
whom  I  was  on  intimate  terms,  and 
secondly,  of  Tom  Patrick,  who  repre- 
sented the  riding  adjoining  my  own, 
Middlesex  North.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  paid  fitting  tribute 
to  them  earher.  I  will  not  endeavour  to 
add  anything  further  to  what  was  said 
at  that  time. 

The  theme  of  my  remarks  may  not 
vary  greatly  from  those  expressed  on 
other  similar  occasions.  I  am  heartened, 
however,  by  what  I  read  in  a  newspaper 
over  the  week-end.  A  well-known  news- 


paper columnist  was  taken  to  task  by 
another  well-known  television  com- 
mentator because  of  some  criticism  in 
his  column  regarding  the  sameness  in 
the  television  programme  from  day  to 
day. 

Here  is  the  answer  the  commentator 
shot  back :  "Check  back  over  your  own 
files  for  the  last  10  years,  and  you  will 
find  you  have  been  voicing  the  same 
complaint  in  precisely  the  same  language 
without  even  changing  a  comma."  Upon 
reading  that  I  get  a  little  more  con- 
fidence, so  to  get  on  with  my  subject — 
selling  Huron  county. 

My  first  impulse  was  to  have  a  map 
of  the  province  placed  on  the  desk  of 
the  hon.  members,  to  let  each  and  every 
one  know  where  Huron  is  situated,  and 
its  relation  to  the  rest  of  the  province. 

If  you  consult  a  map  of  the  prov- 
ince, you  will  note  that  a  point  between 
Goderich  and  Grand  Bend  is  about 
equal  distance  from  Owen  Sound  and 
Windsor,  the  extremes  in  what  is  known 
as  western  Ontario.  London  is  often 
referred  to  as  the  geographical  centre  of 
western  Ontario,  and  it  is  pretty  close 
to  that  in  many  ways.  Lake  Huron  is 
only  45  miles  north  of  London,  and  in 
these  days  of  swift  travel  any  motorist 
will  traverse  the  distance  in  one  hour.  I 
am  not  stretching  my  imagination  very 
much  when  I  claim  that  we  are  very 
nearly  in  the  centre  of  western  Ontario. 

Why  then  is  it  that  we  are  regarded 
as  off  the  beaten  track  ?  I  do  not  know, 
but  that  is  my  object  in  returning  to  the 
subject  so  often,  so  long  as  I  remain  the 
member  for  that  riding  I  will  continue 
to  repeat  the  story. 

It  is  admitted  that  this  country  is  very 
diversified  in  climate,  natural  resources 
and  opportunities.  In  our  discussions 
with  the  government  of  Canada  it  is 
freely  admitted  that  we  have  the  "haves" 
and  the  "have  nots",  and  that  the  oppor- 
tunity of  maintaining  what  we  call  a 
"Canadian  standard  of  living"  is  not 
easy  in  some  places  in  comparison  to 
others. 

It  is  admitted  that,  in  devising  a 
formula  to  equalize  opportunity,  there 
must  be  a  system  of  taking  from  one 
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and  giving-  to  the  other.  Similarly  in  the 
province,  in  the  matter  of  government 
grants  and  subsidies,  this  difficulty  is 
also  recognized.  For  instance,  in  the 
matter  of  school  grants,  a  small  rural 
school  section  gets  a  proportionately 
higher  grant  than  does  a  large  city. 

We  have  what  are  known  as  ''high 
income  areas"  and  ''low  income  areas", 
and  it  is  better  when  the  difference 
between  these  two  groups  is  narrow  and 
the  average  high. 

At  the  present  time  as  a  nation  we  are 
prosperous ;  industrial  production  is  at 
its  peak,  wages  and  other  incomes  are 
at  an  all  time  high,  and  people  generally 
are  enjoying  a  good  standard  of  living. 

The  point  I  wish  to  make  is  this  — 
the  high  income  group  is  not  to  be 
found  in  agricultural  counties  such  as 
Huron.  Finding  a  remedy  for  this  con- 
dition is  one  of  the  big  questions  to  be 
solved.  We  cannot  have  a  healthy 
economy  when  one  segment  of  the  popu- 
lation  is   wealthy  and   another  poor. 

As  I  have  pointed  out  many  times 
before,  agriculture  is  the  principal 
industry  in  Huron  and  although  the  role 
of  the  farmer  is  possibly  growing 
smaller,  it  is  no  reason  for  saying  that 
he  is  becoming  less  important.  I  would 
like  to  quote  from  a  recent  copy  of  a 
publication  issued  by  The  Department 
of  Agriculture  known  as  Ontario  Farm 
Business.  A  few  excerpts  from  an 
article  entitled  "How  Important  Is  the 
Farmer?"  might  be  pertinent  and  of 
interest  at  this  point: 

You  will  hear  from  many  sources 
that  agriculture  holds  a  less  important 
position  in  our  modern  economy  than 
in  years  past.  Such  statements  are 
usually  supported  by  facts  for,  of 
course,  facts  can  be  found  to  support 
almost  any  controversial  statement. 
However,  let  us  look  at  some  of  the 
facts  before  we  choose  sides  in  this 
particular  question. 

Reference  to  readily  available 
statistical  reports  show  that,  in  1871, 
agricultural  workers  amounted  to  50 
per  cent,  of  the  labour  force  of  the 
country.    By    1900    this    percentage 


figure  had  fallen  to  40  per  cent,  and 
in  1955  only  about  15  per  cent,  of  the 
labour  force  was  engaged  in  agricul- 
ture. 

Certainly  then,  by  this  measure, 
agriculture  occupies  a  smaller  position 
in  our  modern  economy. 

Our  first  available  series  of  statistics 
starts  in  1926,  and  shows  that  at  that 
time  farm  income  amounted  to  15.4 
per  cent,  of  the  net  national  income. 
The  low  point  in  this  series  came  in 
1931,  when  agriculture's  share  fell 
to  4.2  per  cent. 

During  the  war  and  early  post- 
war years  the  situation  improved  con- 
siderably, reaching  a  level  of  about  12 
per  cent,  in  1946,  and  continued  to 
hold  reasonably  stable  until  1952  when 
a  decline  again  set  in.  By  1955  the  net 
income  of  farmers  had  fallen  to  about 
7  per  cent,  of  the  net  national  income. 

Now  we  must,  of  course,  admit  that 
there  are  increasingly  fewer  agricul- 
tural workers  involved,  so  that  agri- 
cultural income  per  member  appears 
in  a  better  light  than  agricultural 
income  as  a  whole.  The  general  picture 
is  as  we  would  expect,  to  find  it,  agri- 
cultural income  now  comprises  only  a 
small,  and  diminishing,  part  of 
national  income. 

The  responsibilities  of  the  Canadian 
farmer  have  very  definitely  increased 
through  the  years.  Some  rough  esti- 
mates have  indicated  that  in  1856  one 
farm  worker  produced  food  for  about 
6  people;  in  1906  one  farm  worker 
produced  food  for  about  10  people, 
and  the  current  indications  are  that  a 
farm  worker  today  produces  food  for 
about  18  people.  Is  this  not  an  indica- 
tion that  the  farmer  is  becoming 
increasingly  important? 

There  is  no  reason  to  believe  that 
this  trend  will  abate,  and  thus  the 
health  and  vigour  of  our  expanding 
industrial  labour  force  is  dependent  on 
the  increasing  production  of  fewer 
farmers. 

By  the  same  token,  however,  we 
must  have  a  prosperous  industrial 
economy    so    that    our    agricultural 
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products  may  find  eager  and  profitable 
markets. 

Let  us  now  turn  briefly  to  some 
Ontario  figures  to  indicate  how  the 
relative  growth  in  population  affects 
the  market  for  Ontario  farm  products. 

An  analysis  of  our  population 
figures  indicates  that  Ontario's  popu- 
lation is  currently  increasing  at  an 
average  rate  of  about  15  people  per 
hour.  That's  right,  15  additional 
people  every  hour  of  every  day 
throughout  the  year.  Accordingly,  to 
keep  up  with  the  demand  for  farm 
products,  our  marketing  system  must 
supply  an  additional  120  lbs.  of  meat, 
10  lbs.  of  poultry,  84  lbs.  of  cereal 
grains,  96  lbs.  of  fruits,  36  lbs.  of 
vegetables,  18  lbs.  of  oils  and  fats, 
410  lbs.  of  fluid  whole  milk,  and  30 
lbs.  of  other  milk  products,  plus  other 
increases  in  eggs,  peas,  beans,  etc., 
every  day  of  the  year,  if  consumption 
follows  its  current  pattern. 

There  is,  however,  another  aspect 
of  the  population  growth  that  is 
extremely  important  to  Ontario 
farmers.  The  decentralization  of 
industry  and  the  subsequent  growth  of 
many  smaller  towns  and  cities  means  a 
direct  increase  in  first-class  markets 
for  farm  products  such  as  fluid  whole 
milk,  eggs,  vegetables  and  meats. 

Further,  the  probable  developments 
along  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway  may 
greatly  change  the  farming  pattern  in 
many  of  our  eastern  counties.  These 
are  developments  of  considerable 
magnitude  and  will  inevitably  increase 
the  importance  of  the  role  of  our 
farmers. 

We  must  be  prepared  to  admit  that 
the  role  of  the  farmer  is  growing 
smaller,  but  it  would  not  seem  that  we 
have  any  basis  for  saying  that  the 
farmer  is  becoming  less  important. 

This  article  to  me  does  prove  the 
point  that  the  farmer  is  still  a  very 
important  member  of  our  economy,  and 
unless  he  is  prosperous,  the  towns  and 
villages,  particularly  in  an  agricultural 
community,  are  very  definitely  affected. 


I  strongly  believe  that  the  decentrali- 
zation of  industry,  and  the  creation  of 
more  manufacturing  establishments 
away  from  the  highly  industrialized 
sections,  would  be  of  inestimable  value 
to  our  whole  economy. 

The  trade  and  industry  branch  of  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment is  encouraging  the  creation  of 
regional  development  associations,  and 
we  in  Huron  county  belong  to  the  mid- 
western  Ontario  group.  I  believe  they 
are  doing  a  splendid  job  to  attract 
industry,  be  it  new  factories,  added 
tourist  business,  or  otherwise  creating 
interest  in  the  area. 

With  the  completion  of  the  seaway 
and  the  power  development  of  the  St. 
Lawrence,  and  the  undoubted  impor- 
tance of  atomic  energy  in  the  days  that 
lie  ahead,  industrial  development  will 
greatly  increase.  What  effect  it  will 
have  on  some  sections  of  the  province, 
as  compared  to  others,  is  not  yet  clear. 
But  I  would  like  to  see  all  parts  of  the 
country  share  the  benefits. 

All  along  the  shore  of  Lake  Ontario, 
industrial  establishments  are  increasing 
by  leaps  and  bounds.  The  southwestern 
sections  of  the  province,  say  in  the  Chat- 
ham, Windsor  and  Sarnia  triangle,  is 
highly  industrialized;  but  from  Sarnia 
north  along  Lake  Huron  in  the  counties 
of  Huron,  Bruce  and  Grey,  we  are  still 
largely  agricultural.  As  a  consequence, 
we  are  not  sharing  in  the  general  pros- 
perity of  the  country. 

Recent  assessment  figures  in  the 
county  of  Huron  indicate  several  of  the 
towns  have  decreased  in  population  in 
the  last  year  or  two,  and  this  in  my 
opinion  is  a  deplorable  situation. 

A  great  deal  has  been  said  about  the 
task  of  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, and  I  would  like  to  link  up  with 
this  thought,  the  importance  of  this 
commission.  The  creation  of  this  body 
is  one  of  the  most  important  measures 
undertaken  by  this  government,  and  in 
my  opinion  it  will  rank  as  the  greatest 
monument  which  our  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  created  to  himself.  For  many 
years  I  have  said  the  day  was  not  too 
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far  distant  when  water  from  the  Great 
Lakes  would  have  to  be  used  in  inland 
communities.  I  said  that  in  this  Legisla- 
ture 6  or  7  years  ago. 

Although  I  will  be  unrelenting  in  my 
efforts  to  publicize  Huron  county,  I 
will  admit  that,  even  with  water  at  our 
doorstep,  some  parts  of  the  county  lack 
an  adequate  supply  and  are  handicapped 
in  attracting  industry. 

Despite  the  difficulties  being  en- 
countered by  the  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission in  dealing  with  the  problem  of 
various  municipalities,  I  think  the  very 
number  of  projects  placed  before  it  in 
the  first  year  of  its  existence  serves  to 
prove  the  statement  I  have  made,  that  its 
task  is  monumental,  and  on  its  success 
depends  the  prosperity  and  growth  of 
a  large  section  of  the  province. 

One  of  its  great  financial,  if  not 
engineering,  tasks,  will  be  to  bring 
water  from  the  Great  Lakes  to  interior 
points. 

A  study  of  the  map  would  indicate 
that  if  water  is  to  be  drawn  from  that 
inexhaustible  source  to  meet  the  needs 
of  western  Ontario  cities  such  as  Strat- 
ford, Kitchener  and  Gait,  and  also 
London  and  surrounding  territory,  a 
point  on  Lake  Huron  just  north  of 
Grand  Bend  appears  to  be  the  logical 
point  of  intake. 

The  Water  Resources  Commission  is 
a  body  whose  activities  I  will  follow 
with  more  than  casual  interest,  and  I 
am  sure  their  work  will  be  of  incalcul- 
able benefit  to  southwestern  Ontario  in 
particular. 

I  have  tried  to  indicate  that  Huron 
county  is  very  important,  but  that,  as  an 
agricultural  county,  it  might  be  called 
a  "have-not"  part  of  the  province  or  in 
the  "low  income  group."  We  are  not 
sharing  in  the  general  prosperity  of  the 
nation. 

There  is  no  easy  remedy,  but  I  submit 
a  few  thoughts  which  may  in  some 
measure  help  the  situation : 

1.  Improve  marketing  techniques,  so 
that  the  farmer  may  have  greater  control 
over  his  products  until  they  reach  the 


table  of  the  consumer.  In  a  word,  so 
that  the  producer  will  secure  a  greater 
share  of  the  consumer's  dollar,  but  I 
hasten  to  explain  that  I  do  not  suggest 
this  is  a  cure-all.  A  large  exportable 
surplus  of  farm  products  no  longer 
exists,  the  home  market  is  most  im- 
portant, and  more  prosperous  small 
towns  would  be  of  inestimable  benefit  to 
the  whole  economy. 

2.  Greater  efforts  must  be  exerted  to 
attract  industry,  and  I  believe  our  De- 
partment of  Planning  and  Development 
is  doing  all  we  can  expect  a  government 
to  do  towards  this  end.  We  are  not  a 
totalitarian  state,  so  we  cannot  tell  an 
industrialist :  "You  must  build  your 
plant  up  in  Huron,  Bruce  or  Grey,"  but 
I  would  like  to  commend  the  depart- 
ment and  the  boards  established  under 
its  plan,  for  the  great  efforts  they  are 
putting  forth  in  this  respect. 

The  county  of  Huron  is  on  the  lake, 
and  we  want  to  sell  that  to  everybody 
who  may  be  looking  for  a  location  for 
new  industry.  It  should  be  easier  to  take 
industry  close  to  where  water  is  found 
in  abundance  than  to  take  that  same 
water  through  a  pipe  line  a  distance  of 
50  or  60  miles.  The  difficulties  and  the 
importance  of  this  great  problem  have 
been  very  strongly  emphasized  by  the 
discussion  this  afternoon. 

A  year  ago,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger) 
introduced  his  estimates,  he  revealed  that 
it  was  the  intention  of  the  government 
to  build  a  new  hospital  school  in  south- 
western Ontario.  At  that  time  I 
intimated  that  we  in  Huron  would  lay 
before  the  government  the  many  advan- 
tages we  had  to  offer.  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  has  been  done. 

My  interest  in  these  hospital  schools 
is  very  keen.  Nothing  touches  a  more 
responsive  chord  in  my  make-up  than 
an  appeal  for  help  from  parents  bearing 
the  burden  of  a  mentally  ill  child.  I  read 
very  carefully  a  brief  placed  before  the 
hon.  Prime  Alinister  and  hon.  members 
of  the  cabinet  a  few  months  ago  by  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren,  and    I    know   their   recommenda- 
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tions  will  receive  very  serious  considera- 
tion. The  hon.  member  for  York  West 
(Mr.  Rowntree),  when  commenting  on 
this  subject  in  his  address,  noted  that 
action  on  this  matter  might  be  divided 
into  two  parts : 

1.  Facilities  might  be  provided  for 
those  unfortunate  children  who  are 
mentally  retarded  in  the  sense  usually 
accepted  by  the  public,  that  is  the  sub- 
normal ones  whose  intellectual  capacities 
are  sufficiently  below  average  to  consti- 
tute a  handicap  throughout  life,  but  who, 
through  painstaking  care  and  attention 
from  highly  skilled  teachers,  would  be 
enabled  in  the  course  of  time  to  care  in 
some  measure  for  themselves. 

A  school  of  this  nature  might  be 
erected  close  to  a  medical  school  where 
every  facility  can  be  offered  for  research 
and  study. 

2.  On  the  other  hand,  unfortunately 
a  large  number  do  not  come  into  this 
category,  but  require  care  and  attention 
only,  in  the  midst  of  pleasant  surround- 
ings. These  require  an  institution  where 
parents  with  other  normal  children  in 
the  family  can  place  them  in  the  knowl- 
edge that  they  will  be  well  looked  after, 
and  that  other  children  in  the  family 
will  not  suffer  through  the  presence  in 
the  home  of  a  sub-normal  brother  or 
sister. 

This  kind  of  institution  could  probably 
be  located  at  or  near  the  lake,  where 
fresh  air  and  sunshine  abound,  far 
removed  from  the  possibility  of  being 
in  the  path  of  an  expanding  city. 

Huron  offers  all  these  advantages  plus 
many  more,  including: 

(a)  Central  location;  I  have  tried  to 
dispel  the  idea  that  we  are  not  a  part  of 
the  province,  that  we  are  away  to  one 
side.  We  are  away  to  one  side  but  we 
are  a  part  of  the  province  and  we  are 
very  centrally  located  in  southwestern 
Ontario. 

(b)  Good  highways  within  easy  driv- 
ing distance  of  all  the  major  centres  of 
population  in  western  Ontario,  not 
alone  measured  in  miles,  but  the  ease 
with  which  one  can  drive  100  miles  com- 


pared to  driving  a  similar  distance  near 
a  city.  It  might  be  of  interest  to  know 
that  we  are  now  so  close  to  the  city  of 
Toronto  that  whole  milk  is  being  pro- 
duced in  Huron  for  distribution  in  this 
city. 

(c)  Beautiful  summer  playground 
facilities  nearby,  and  sunsets,  the  like 
of  which  are  not  to  be  seen  anywhere 
else  in  Ontario. 

The  construction  of  such  a  mental 
institution  in  Huron  would  give  a  lift 
to  the  whole  community,  and  would  be 
a  fulfilment  of  the  principle  set  forth  in 
all  our  federal-provincial  dealings  that 
I  mentioned  at  the  outset,  that  the  strong 
should  help  the  weak,  a  chain  is  only  as 
strong  as  its  weakest  link,  and  that  we 
cannot  have  a  healthy  economy  if  one 
section  of  the  province  is  rich  and 
another  poor. 

We  are  not  looking  for  subsidies  or 
money  from  the  "public  trough",  but  I 
feel  that  the  location  of  an  institution 
of  this  nature  in  Huron  county  would 
serve  the  same  purpose  as  a  shot  in  the 
arm  to  a  wounded  man  who  has  lost  a 
lot  of  blood.  It  would  be  a  real  boost 
to  our  economy  at  a  time  when  it  is 
greatly  needed. 

Despite  newspaper  reports  I  believe 
this  matter  is  not  settled,  and  in  view 
of  all  the  discussion  this  afternoon  in 
which  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
(Mr.  Phillips)  took  such  a  prominent 
part,  emphasizing  the  importance  of 
water  supply,  sewage  disposal  and  so 
forth,  all  these  difficulties  will  be  over- 
come if  an  institution  were  to  be  built 
in  Huron  county. 

W^e  are  close  to  the  lake,  we  have 
adequate  supplies  of  water  that  does 
not  have  to  be  piped  50  or  100  miles. 
Also,  the  sewage  disposal  facilities  are 
an  easy  problem  to  overcome,  I  believe, 
because  of  the  sandy  nature  of  the  soil. 
Then,  as  I  have  already  pointed  out, 
Huron  is  centrally  located,  it  has  every- 
thing to  be  desired  for  an  institution  of 
this  kind,  and  I  conclude  these  few 
remarks  by  again  submitting  to  the 
members  of  the  government  that  Huron 
county  should  be  considered. 
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Mr.  W.  Murdoch  (Essex  South) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
shall  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  in  reply  to 
the    speech    from    the    Throne,    com- 


mencing   with 
Essex  South. 


the    hon.    member    for 


Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction   of   bills. 

McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  moves  first  reading 
of  Bill  intituled,  ''An  Act  respecting 
McMaster   University." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

MUNICIPALITY    OF   NEEBING 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  re- 
specting the  Municipality  of  Neebing." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

THE  CEMETERIES  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Cemeteries  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  first 
say  that  this  bill   for  the  amendments 
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to  The  Cemeteries  Act  simply  carries 
out  the  recommendations  made  by  the 
committee  of  the  whole  house  on  ceme- 
teries, who  brought  in  their  report,  I 
believe,  in  1954.  It  deals  with  mauso- 
leums, in  fact  it  brings  mausoleums 
under  the  same  control,  as  far  as 
perpetual  care  is  concerned,  as  ceme- 
teries, and  which  was  not  in  the  old 
Act. 

I  would  like  to  read  to  the  House  an 
amendment  to  subsection  gg: 

Perpetual  care  means  preservation, 
improvement,  embellishment  and 
maintenance  in  perpetuity  in  a 
proper  manner  of  lots  and  plots  in  a 
cemetery  or  all  compartments  in  a 
mausoleum  or  common  burial. 

Then  the  companion  amendment  to 
that  will  be  found  in  amendment  6 
which  reads  as  follows: 

Subsection  2  of  section  16(a)  of 
The  Cemeteries  Act  as  re-enacted  by 
section  4  of  The  Cemeteries  Amend- 
ments Act,  1954,  is  amended  by 
striking  out  "tombs,  monuments  and 
enclosures"  in  the  third  line,  and  by 
adding  at  the  end  thereof: 

"And  the  owner  may  out  of  such 
income  preserve  and  maintain  tombs, 
monuments  and  enclosures  in  the 
cemetery." 

So  that  subsection  shall  now  read 
as  follows : 

"The  owner  shall  out  of  the  income 
of  such  investment  preserve  and 
maintain  in  a  proper  manner  in 
perpetuity  all  lots  in  the  cemetery 
or  compartments  in  the  mausoleum, 
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or  common  burial,  as  the  case  may 
be,  and  the  owner  may,  out  of  such 
income,  preserve  and  maintain 
tombs,  monuments  and  enclosures  in 
the  cemetery." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  simply  means  this, 
that  he  must  maintain  or  preserve  and 
maintain,  in  a  proper  manner,  the  lots 
and  plots  as  well  as  the  compartments 
in  the  mausoleum  or  common  burial, 
l)ut  it  is  entirely  up  to  the  local 
authority  whether  he  uses  any  of  the 
perpetual  care  funds  in  the  preservation 
and  maintenance  of  tombs,  monuments 
and  enclosures. 

Xow,  those  are  the  main  things  in 
the  bill  and  I  will  explain  further  when 
it  comes  to  second  reading. 

MR.  J.  F.  EDWARDS  (Perth): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  express  my  appre- 
ciation and  that  of  my  mother  and 
family  for  the  sympathy  extended  to 
us  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
other  hon.  members  of  the  Legislature 
in  the  recent  passing  of  my  father. 

As  I  stood  in  the  funeral  parlour 
and  watched  more  than  600  people 
from  all  walks  of  life  file  past,  each  one 
paying  some  personal  tribute,  some 
particular  act  of  kindness,  I  was  proud 
to  be  a  son  of  such  a  man.  Dad  was 
87  years  of  age,  the  third  generation 
of  his  family  born  in  Canada.  His 
great-grandparents  came  to  Ontario  in 
the  early  1800's.  He  was  practically  a 
town  institution,  and  was  known  to 
children  and  grownups  aHke. 

A  couple  of  years  ago,  an  English 
teacher  in  one  of  our  local  schools  asked 
her  pupils  to  write  an  essay  on  the  most 
unforgettable  character  they  had  ever 
known.  To  her  amazement,  most  of  the 
essays  were  written  about  my  father. 

In  a  telegram  of  condolence  from  a 
former  Presbyterian  minister,  he  said, 
"Your  father  was  the  first  to  always 
welcome  a  newcomer  into  town,  and 
the  two  questions  he  always  asked  them 
were,  'Are  you  a  Presbyterian?'  and 
'Are  you  a  Tory?'.  He  will  indeed  be 
missed." 


To  the  hon.  members  may  I  say  again, 
thank  you  for  your  sympathy. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  assemJ3ly,  this  afternoon,  pupils  from 
Downsview  Collegiate  Institute  of 
Downsview,  Ontario;  pupils  from  the 
King  Edward  Public  School,  Toronto, 
and  from  Pelham  Centre  School, 
Guelph. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  W.  MURDOCH  (Essex 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  since  this  is  the 
first  time  I  have  taken  part  in  a  formal 
debate  during  the  present  Legislature  I 
want  to  add  my  congratulations  to  those 
of  the  other  hon.  members  for  the 
excellent  manner  with  which  you  are 
conducting  the  proceedings  in  this 
chamber.  With  your  dignified  and  firm 
manner,  along  with  the  frank  answers 
given  by  this  government  to  all  questions 
from  the  opposition,  we  are  spared  the 
uproar  and  humiliation  in  this  chamber 
which  has  been  reported  from  another 
legislative  jurisdiction. 

I  am  glad  to  have  this  opportunity 
of  expressing  my  appreciation  to  my 
constituents  in  Essex  South  for  re- 
electing me  as  one  of  the  98  members 
of  this  Legislature.  I  am  personally 
very  happy  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  ( Mr.  Oliver)  was  unsuccess- 
ful in  his  attempt  to  unseat  me,  and  I 
express  my  regrets  to  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  CCF  party  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that 
he  was  unable  to  find  a  standard  bearer 
in  Essex  South.  My  constituents  were 
denied  the  opportunity  of  learning  at 
first  hand  just  where  the  CCF  party  is 
going,  or  how  it  intends  to  get  there. 


MR.    MacDONALD 
better  the  next  time. 


We    will    do 


MR.  MURDOCH:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
my  earlier  years  in  this  Legislature, 
agricultural    topics    were    discussed    in 
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this  chamber  by  more  members  and  at 
much  greater  length  than  they  are  today. 
The  subjects  of  highways,  education, 
metropoHtan  areas  and  hospital  insur- 
ance seem  to  have  pushed  agriculture 
into  the  background. 

It  seems  that  during  the  past  15  years, 
the  province  of  Ontario  has  emerged 
as  an  industrial  and  manufacturing  prov- 
ince, with  a  much  smaller  rural  back- 
ground. It  is  well  known  that  any 
country  which  remains  predominantly 
agricultural  also  remains  chronically 
poor.  However,  this  does  not  mean  that 
our  farm  producers  should  be  neglected 
in  any  way,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  they  are  not 
being  neglected  by  the  present  govern- 
ment. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  that,  in  the 
difficult  years  immediately  following  the 
war,  this  government  paid  over  $8 
million  to  the  cheese  producers,  and 
almost  $5  million  to  hog  producers,  as 
well  as  substantial  amounts  in  the  case 
of  sugar  beets  and  wool. 

The  Ontario  Food  Terminal  was 
constructed  and  is  serving  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  producers  as  a  marketing 
centre  for  fruits  and  vegetables.  This  is 
one  of  the  most  modern  terminal  ware- 
houses in  the  world.  The  building  of 
this  fine  market  was  the  most  important 
contribution  ever  made  to  stabilize  and 
put  on  a  firm  foundation  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  industry  in  Essex 
South   and   throughout   Ontario. 

Properly  refrigerated  holding  rooms 
mean  that  a  steady  market  is  created, 
producing  an  even  flow  of  farm  products 
from  the  producer  to  the  consumer  with 
the  highest  degree  of  efficiency,  thereby 
ensuring  complete  satisfaction  to  both 
parties  in  the  process.  By  request  of 
producers  everywhere,  this  government 
has  established  fruit  and  vegetable 
inspection  stations  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, including  Essex  South,  so  that  all 
producers  will  be  compelled  to  adopt 
the  recognized  grades,  and  by  doing  so 
producers  will  increase  their  sales  and 
consumers  will  be  assured  of  high  and 
dependable  quality. 


The  Toll  on  Fruit  Containers  Act  has 
given  the  fruit  and  vegetable  growers 
the  necessary  funds  to  improve  their 
grading,  and  to  establish  central  packing 
stations.  It  has  led  to  the  introduction 
of  modern  and  more  convenient  con- 
tainers to  suit  the  needs  of  the  consumer, 
and  has  helped  to  improve  shipping 
facilities,  resulting  in  a  higher  quality 
product. 

Under  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 
Board,  to  give  the  farmer  more  control 
of  his  products,  16  marketing  schemes 
have  been  put  into  operation  in  Ontario, 
covering  30  different  farm  commodities. 
This  means  the  establishment  of  efficient 
organization  to  take  care  of  new  and 
changing  market  conditions. 

However,  I  would  like  to  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  the  greatest  hazard  to  the  fruit  and 
vegetable  growing  industry  in  Ontario 
is  the  importation  of  foreign  fruits  and 
vegetables. 

Producers  do  not  ask  or  look  for 
embargoes  on  such  produce,  but  they 
do  ask  for  some  protection  from  foreign 
imports  during  their  own  marketing 
season.  "The  Canadian  market  for 
Canadian  producers  during  the  Canadian 
season"  is  what  they  ask  for,  but  they 
cannot  obtain  the  proper  co-operation  at 
Ottawa. 

In  1955  more  than  $80  million  worth 
of  foreign  fruits  and  vegetables  were 
imported  into  Canada.  To  compensate 
for  the  light  crop  of  1956,  peach  growers 
anticipated  that  their  prices  would  be 
higher  than  in  1955  when  they  had  a 
bumper  crop.  That  basic  law  of  supply 
and  demand  did  not  operate,  however, 
as  all  kinds  of  peaches  were  imported 
from  California. 

Last  fall,  I  believe  for  the  first  time 
in  history,  large  quantities  of  tomatoes 
were  imported  into  Ontario  from  the 
United  States,  and  no  matter  what  this 
government  does  in  Ontario,  farm  pro- 
ducers, and  especially  fruit  and  vegetable 
growers,  will  never  be  prosperous  until 
they  get  more  co-operation  at  Ottawa 
than  they  have  ever  had  in  the  past. 

The  province  of  Ontario  sends  many 
Liberal  members  to  Ottawa  to  represent 
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this  great  province,  but  there  appears 
to  be  a  real  conspiracy  of  silence  when 
they  arrive  there, 

Mr.  Speaker,  during  a  television 
broadcast  last  night  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition — and  I  will  say  from 
all  reports,  I  hear  he  made  a  very  good 
appearance  on  television — made  a  state- 
ment that  it  would  take  27  years  to 
complete  the  construction  of  highway 
No.  401. 

MR.  OLIVER:  It  will  take  longer 
than  that. 

MR.  MURDOCH:  This  is  simply 
a  demonstration  of  the  narrow  limit  of 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition's 
political  vision,  and  it  emphasizes  that 
he  has  no  faith  in  the  skill  and  technical 
ability  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  build 
highways. 

This  government  has  done  more  in 
the  construction  of  highways  during 
the  past  10  years  than  was  done  in  the 
previous  30,  and  this  pace  will  be 
greatly  accelerated  in  the  years  imme- 
diately ahead. 

Due  to  the  advance  and  growth  of 
controlled  access  highways,  we  have  a 
new  perception  of  the  usefulness  and 
purpose  of  a  highway.  The  new 
thought  is  that  highways  should  be 
designed  to  carry  through  traffic  only, 
and  parallel  service  roads  are  con- 
structed to  carry  the  local  traffic.  Future 
residential  growth,  and  industrial  and 
business  expansion,  will  develop  in 
areas  adjacent  to  the  service  roads. 

The  ultimate  goal  of  our  highways 
engineers  seems  to  be  a  type  of  dual 
purpose  highway  system,  one  for 
through  traffic,  moving  without  inter- 
ruption at  a  high  rate  of  speed  for  long 
distance  travelling,  and  one  for  the 
growth  and  development  of  areas 
adjacent  to  the  main  highway  artery. 
With  the  advent  of  the  controlled 
access  highway,  it  has  been  generally 
rated  that  highways  serve  4  main  pur- 
poses :  agriculture,  industry,  the  tourist 
trade,  and  general  development. 

Since  in  Ontario  we  have  a  total 
capital  investment  in  highways  of  more 


than  $1  billion,  it  can  be  said  that  the 
motorist,  through  registration  fees  and 
gasoline  tax,  has  contributed  $250 
million  in  cold  cash  in  promoting 
agriculture,  $250  million  in  the  develop- 
ment of  industry,  $250  million  in 
general  development,  and  $250  million 
in  promoting  the  tourist  and  travel 
business. 

During  the  Christmas  holidays  our 
family  motored  to  Florida.  We 
started  off  from  Amherstburg  and  drove 
18  miles  through  Ontario,  over  the 
Ambassador  Bridge,  and  approximately 
60  miles  through  the  state  of  Michigan 
and  into  Toledo,  Ohio.  We  travelled 
directly  south  through  the  states  of 
Ohio,  Kentucky,  Tennessee,  Georgia, 
and  we  were  well  down  into  the  state 
of  Florida  when  I  looked  at  the 
speedometer.  We  had  travelled  1,200 
miles,  and  this  reminded  me  that  by 
highway  from  Windsor  to  Port  Arthur 
and  Fort  William  is  approximately 
1,200  miles,  and  after  this  we  could 
still  travel  350  miles  past  the  Lakehead 
to  Kenora,  and  still  be  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

The  highways  of  those  southern  states 
would  not  appear  to  be  any  more  exten- 
sive, or  in  any  better  condition,  than  our 
highways  in  Ontario.  But  we  must 
realize  that  in  those  states  the  total 
population  exceeds  29  million,  whereas 
our  huge  highway  system  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  supported  by  a  population 
of  less  than  6  million.  And  again  the 
factor  of  severe  winter  weather  in 
Ontario  is  an  additional  burden  as  com- 
pared to  many  sections  of  the  United 
States. 

This  exceedingly  high  mileage,  com- 
bined with  our  comparatively  small 
population,  means  that  our  Department 
of  Highways  is  doing  more  on  a  mileage- 
pK)pulation  basis  than  any  other  jurisdic- 
tion in  the  world. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  there  has  been 
considerable  speculation  and  activity  in 
my  riding  as  a  result  of  the  real  need 
for  water,  and  knowing  that  this  problem 
is  duplicated  in  many  sections  of  the 
province,  I  am  going  to  say  a  few  words 
on  the  progress  which  is  being  made. 
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In  1955  it  became  quite  apparent  to 
this  government  that  a  serious  problem 
had  developed  in  the  province  owing  to 
a  dwindling  supply  of  pure  water  to 
supply  the  needs  of  our  expanding 
industries  and  growing  population. 

Hand  in  hand  with  this  problem  it 
was  further  realized  that  immediate 
steps  would  have  to  be  taken  to  prevent 
further  pollution  of  our  streams  and 
international  waters.  As  a  result  of  this 
realization,  the  Ontario  Water  Resources 
Committee  was  appointed  in  August, 
1955,  and  this  committee  made  a  com- 
plete survey  of  the  needs  of  the  province. 

Following  this  survey,  the  Ontario 
Water  Resources  Commission  was 
appointed  in  May,  1956,  to  proceed  with 
the  work.  In  the  18  months  that  the 
committee,  and  later  the  commission, 
has  been  carrying  on,  many  communities 
have  made  representation,  and  scores  of 
meetings  have  been  held  working  out 
the  details  and  costs  of  installing  water 
and  sewage  facilities.  The  commission 
has  adopted  the  policy  that  if  any  mis- 
takes are  made,  it  wants  to  make  them 
on  paper  where  they  can  be  easily 
rectified. 

The  huge  costs  involved  have  caused 
the  municipalities  serious  alarm  as  they 
realized  the  enormous  amount  of  in- 
debtedness they  would  have  to  assume 
during  the  next  20  or  30  years. 

The  members  of  the  Ontario  Water 
Resources  Commission  work  hard  and 
late  into  the  night,  and  the  various 
mayors,  reeves,  and  municipal  council 
members  have  also  given  a  great  deal 
of  their  time  in  trying  to  work  out  plans 
which  will  give  them  maximum  value 
for  the  money  they  invest.  Fortunately 
for  me  I  have  had  the  time  and  the  keen 
interest  to  attend  most  of  these  meetings 
held  in  my  area. 

It  is  envisioned  in  the  county  of  Essex, 
that  a  network  of  pumping  stations  and 
underground  installations  will  eventually 
cover  large  sections  —  and,  indeed,  this 
is  envisioned  in  many  other  parts  of 
Ontario  —  to  provide  our  growing  needs 
with  full  supplies  of  pure  water,  in  the 
same  manner  that  hydro   is  generated 


and  distributed  to  every  corner  of  the 
province. 

In  order  to  appraise  fully  the  real 
progress  which  has  been  made  by  the 
commission,  and  to  bring  this  progress 
into  true  perspective,  I  first  wish  to 
summarize  briefly  the  events  leading  to 
the  introduction  of  Ontario  hydro  during 
the  early  part  of  this  century. 

There  appears  to  be  some  criticism 
from  the  municipalities,  where  the  need 
is  most  urgent,  that  we  are  not  working 
fast  enough  with  our  water  and  sewage 
plans.  But  let  me  point  out  that  Ontario 
hydro  had  a  slow  and  inauspicious  start. 
On  February  11,  1902,  a  Mr.  E.  W. 
Snider,  grandfather  of  the  present  chair- 
man of  the  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion, addressed  a  meeting  of  the  Water- 
loo board  of  trade,  advocating  that  steps 
be  taken  to  bring  motive  power  from 
Niagara  Falls  to  the  district. 

The  response  was  not  too  favourable, 
but  it  was  followed  by  an  investigation 
by  a  committee,  and  a  report  was  pre- 
sented to  a  later  meeting  in  the  town  of 
Berlin,  now  Kitchener,  on  June  9,  1902. 
The  need  for  electrical  power  was  grow- 
ing, and  in  February,  1903,  a  further 
meeting  was  held,  which  included  repre- 
sentatives of  the  municipal  councils  of 
Berlin,  Brantford,  Dundas,  Gait,  Hamil- 
ton, Hespeler,  Ingersoll,  London, 
Toronto,   and   others. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  And  Brant- 
ford. 

MR.  MURDOCH:  This  meeting 
resolved  itself  into  a  motion  that : 

We  respectfully  suggest,  and  urge 
upon  the  government  of  Ontario,  the 
advisability  of  the  government  build- 
ing, and  operating  as  a  government 
work,  lines  for  the  transmission  of 
electricity  from  Niagara  Falls  to  the 
towns  and  cities  of  Ontario. 

One  of  the  interested  attendants  at 
this  meeting  was  the  mayor  of  London, 
Adam  Beck,  who  was  also  an  hon.  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  Legislature.  As  he 
expressed  it  at  the  time  of  the  meeting. 
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he  came  "to  listen  and  learn."  Just  10 
(lays  later,  a  committee  waited  upon  the 
( )ntario  government  and  a  promise  was 
given  that  the  municipalities  would  be 
given  the  right  to  transmit  power  from 
Niagara,  and  the  direction  was  given 
to  them  to  co-ojierate  for  that  purpose. 

( )n  January  12,  1903,  an  Act  was 
passed  authorizing  any  two  or  more 
municipalities  to  appoint  a  commission 
to  examine  into,  and  report  upon,  the 
desirability  of  establishing  works  for 
the  production  of  power,  heat  and 
light. 

The  newly  formed  commission  held 
its  first  meeting  in  Toronto  on  August 
12.  1903,  and,  of  course,  included  Mr. 
K.  W.  Snider.  Adam  Beck,  MPP,  was 
the  chairman.  The  only  information 
that  1  can  find  makes  it  appear  that  the 
first  report  was  published  on  March  28, 
1906,  two  and  a  half  years  later. 

( )n  May  7th  of  the  same  year,  a  bill 
was  introduced  into  the  Legislature  by 
the  hon.  Adam  IJeck,  entitled  "An  Act 
to  TVovide  for  the  Transmission  of 
Electric  Power  to  the  Municipalities." 
It  received  Royal  assent  on  June  7th, 
and  the  first  commission  was  formed, 
and  thus  was  born  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of   Ontario. 

Early  in  1907,  local  surveys  were 
begun  for  the  transmission  lines  that 
were  to  convey  power  purchased  from 
the  Ontario  Power  Company  at 
Niagara.  Constructions  followed,  and 
it  was  not  until  October  11,  1910,  that 
the  first  power  was  officially  turned  on 
at  Kitchener. 

So  we  see  that  the  initial  meetings 
were  actually  started  in  1902,  and  4 
years  later  the  Act  was  passed  author- 
izing the  commencement  of  the  work. 
It  was  not  until  4  years  after  the  com- 
mencement of  the  actual  work  that  the 
first  power  was  turned  on.  We 
remember  that  the  first  commission  did 
not  generate  any  power,  but  merely 
purchased  it  from  existing  generating 
stations.  All  the  first  commission  did 
was  to  distribute  the  power  to  the 
various  municipalities  which  were  in 
a  position  to  accept  it. 


I  just  point  this  out  to  hon.  members 
because  the  problems  which  confront 
the  Ontario  Water  Resources  Commis- 
sion today  are  much  greater  than  those 
of  the  original  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission. 

The  Ontario  Water  Resources  Com- 
mission is  now  only  9  months  old,  and 
I  am  looking  forward  to  the  construc- 
tion of  the  first  pumping  station  in  this 
year  of  1957  at  Lake  Erie,  to  supply 
with  water  the  towns  of  Leamington, 
Essex  and  Harrow,  along  with  the 
adjoining  townships. 

The  meetings  and  the  experience  of 
the  commission  with  the  towns  of 
Leamington,  Essex  and  Harrow  have 
been  closely  covered  in  the  local  press, 
and  a  brief  report  of  these  activities 
at  this  time  may  serve  to  indicate  the 
multiplicity  of  problems  which  the 
commission  has  had  to  meet,  and,  of 
course,  this  situation  exists  in  other 
parts  of  the  province. 

Negotiations  with  the  town  of  Essex 
began  almost  a  year  ago.  A  firm  of 
consulting  engineers  was  employed  to 
prepare  preliminary  estimates  for  serv- 
ing the  town  by  several  alternative 
routes.  By  the  shortest  route,  the  town 
of  Essex  is  about  11.5  miles  from 
Lake  Erie.  By  this  direct  route,  how- 
ever, a  water  line  would  serve  very  few 
users  along  the  way,  since  it  passes 
through  an  area  of  general  farm  land 
where  the  ground  water  supply  norm- 
ally is  ample. 

An  alternative  route  was  then  ex- 
plored in  a  general  way  following  No,  3 
highway.  By  this  route,  Essex  is  about 
14  miles  from  Lake  Erie.  It  now 
appears  that  between  one-third  and 
one-half  as  much  water  as  the  town  of 
Essex  uses  will  be  used  along  this  latter 
route  from  the  time  the  water  line  is 
first  put  into  service. 

The  area  through  which  this  route 
proceeds  is  building  up  rapidly  with 
more  and  more  families  now  using  the 
limited  amount  of  ground  water  which 
is  available.  Deep  irrigation  wells  are 
also  adding  to  the  problem  by  drying 
up  the  wells  of  other  residents  in  the 
summer   months.     The   need    for   pure 
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water  along  this  stretch  of  40  miles  is 
quite  intense,  and  will  resolve  into  a 
critical  problem  within  a  very  few 
years. 

This  less  direct  route  will  be  a  boon 
to  many  rural  residents  now  suffering 
from  an  acute  water  shortage;  it  will 
allow  the  area  to  develop  for  residential 
purposes  and  will  more  than  carry  its 
share  of  the  water  cost  from  the  initia- 
tion of  the  project. 

Soon  after  the  commission's  negotia- 
tions with  the  town  of  Essex  and  the 
two  townships  of  Gosfield  South  and 
Gosfield  North  became  public  news, 
residents  of  two  other  townships  north 
of  the  town  of  Essex  requested  that  they 
be  included  in  the  plan.  These  townships 
are  Maidstone  and  Sandwich  South,  and, 
when  it  was  learned  that  these  townships 
desired  water,  the  village  of  Woodslee, 
with  a  population  of  approximately 
1,000  persons,  also  expressed  a  desire 
to  be  included. 

The  town  of  Leamington,  with  a 
population  of  about  8,500,  is  situated 
5  miles  east  of  the  proposed  intake  in- 
stallation. When  the  commission  held 
its  public  hearing  for  the  county  of 
Essex,  it  was  indicated  that  Leamington 
was  adequately  supplied  with  water 
from  its  deep  wells. 

The  town  has  been  growing  at  a  rapid 
rate,  however,  and  a  score  of  deep  irri- 
gation wells  have  been  drilled  in  recent 
years  around  the  town.  The  town  wells 
have  been  pumping  beyond  their  rated 
capacitv  and  the  prospect  of  further 
ground  water  near  the  town  is  very 
unnromisins:.  The  council  and  Public 
Utilities  Commission  of  Leamington 
thus  have  asked  for  facilities  to  be  in- 
stalled large  enough  to  serve  their  town. 

The  H.  J.  Heinz  Co.  of  Canada,  which 
is  the  chief  industry  of  Leamington, 
and  the  largest  manufacturer  of  Essex 
countv  farm  products,  also  have  re- 
quested to  be  included  for  a  volume  of 
water  about  equal  to  that  required  by 
the  town  of  Leamington. 

Other  distribution  lines  are  being 
contemplated  in  the  townships  which 
surround  Leamington,  to  serve  various 
settlements,    summer    resort    areas    and 


farming  sections.  Still  further  lines  are 
contemplated  for  the  near  future  and 
here  we  find  one  of  the  real  difficulties 
confronting  the  commission. 

As  each  new  area  has  become  inter- 
ested, engineering  estimates  have  had 
to  be  revised.  I  understand  in  the  case 
of  Essex  county,  they  have  been  revised 
about  7  times.  The  intake,  chlorination, 
and  filter  plant  and  transmission  lines 
all  must  be  made  many  times  larger  than 
originally  planned. 

Yet  with  each  new  set  of  calculations, 
the  project  becomes  more  economical. 
The  cost  of  water  from  the  line  will 
probably  be  about  25  cents  per  1,000 
gallons,  which  is  an  economical  rate  in 
these   days   of   high   construction   costs. 

In  estimating  the  costs,  the  commis- 
sion has  used  a  very  conservative  basis 
while  budgeting  for  revenue  on  a  mini- 
mum demand.  Interest  as  estimated  at 
5  per  cent.,  which  could  be  a  little 
higher  as  of  today,  and  a  capital  sink- 
ing fund  is  provided  for  a  period  of  30 
years.  As  well  as  this,  a  reserve  fund 
for  contingencies  is  budgeted  up  to 
1.5  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost,  and 
operating  costs  are  figured  as  high  as 
reasonably  can  be  expected. 

The  most  recent  estimate  for  the 
capital  cost  of  the  project  is  about  $3.5 
million,  and  the  total  annual  costs  of  the 
system  are  estimated  at  approximately 
$340,000. 

The  capacity  of  this  proposed  installa- 
tion is  rated  at  1,300  million  gallons. 
The  attempt  has  been  made  to  divide 
costs  on  an  area  basis,  but  there  are  so 
many  areas  that  this  is  indeed  a  very 
difficult  task. 

About  one-half  of  the  cost  is  repre- 
sented by  the  intake,  filtration  and  other 
common  expenses.  The  other  half  is  in 
the  transmission  lines. 

The  commission  feels  that  the  only 
fair  and  workable  basis  is  to  divide  all 
costs  according  to  actual  use,  based  on 
the  gallons  consumed  and,  of  course, 
subject  to  minimum  quantities. 

The  project  is  not  designed  explicity 
for  irrigation,  although  no  doubt  a  great 
deal  of  water  will  be  used  for  this  pur- 
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pose.  The  commission's  calculations  in- 
dicate that  pressure  pipe  is  too  expensive 
a  method  of  carrying  water  for  irriga- 
tion purposes. 

During  the  early  years  of  a  domestic 
water  project,  however,  when  it  has  a 
large  surplus  of  water,  some  of  this 
water  can  be  made  available  for  irriga- 
tion. Off-peak  water  also  may  be  avail- 
able for  farmers  to  take  at  night,  stored 
in  ponds  to  be  used  when  actual  irriga- 
tion is  required. 

This  water  project  in  Essex  county, 
cutting  transversely  through  Essex 
South,  is  ideally  located  for  the  later 
extensions  to  the  various  rural  areas 
and  to  the  miles  of  summer  cottages. 

Many  of  these  summer  cottages  are 
on  narrow  lots,  using  shallow  wells  at 
the  present  time.  In  some  cases,  resi- 
dents are  virtually  drinking  their  neigh- 
bours' septic  tank  water. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  outline  indicates 
the  detailed  problems  which  are  being 
met  and  solved  by  the  commission  in 
Essex  county.  I  know  that  similar  de- 
tailed work  will  be  undertaken  in  many 
other  parts  of  Ontario. 

The  commission's  9  months'  history 
has  involved  many  other  problems,  ac- 
cording to  press  reports.  The  commis- 
sion has  had  to  devise  a  standard  con- 
tract form  which  will  be  acceptable  to 
the  municipalities  on  the  one  hand,  and 
which  will  give  confidence  at  the  same 
time  to  the  prospective  bond  holders. 
We  must  remember  that  the  bonds  must 
be  made  saleable,  and  the  contract  must 
also  be  acceptable  to  the  Treasury  De- 
partment and  to  the  Ontario  Municipal 
Board. 

This  constitutes  one  of  the  real  prob- 
lems at  the  present  time  with  so  many 
varied  interests  to  be  satisfied.  One 
particular  objection  from  some  of  the 
municipalities  relates  to  the  contingency 
reserve.  By  maintaining  this  reserve,  it 
means  that  the  unit  cost  of  water  or 
sewage  disposal  is  higher  than  it  would 
be  otherwise.  Without  such  a  reserve, 
however,  a  project  might  encounter  costs 
which  would  fluctuate  greatly  from  year 
to  year,  and  this  would  not  be  a  desirable 
condition. 


Experience  will  reveal  how  high  a 
reserve  fund  should  be  and,  of  course, 
the  interest  earned  on  the  reserve  fund 
of  a  project  will  be  credited  to  that 
project  or  the  municipality.  When 
ownership  of  a  system  is  conveyed  to 
the  municipality  or  municipalities,  the 
balance  of  the  reserve  fund  will  be  con- 
veyed at  the  same  time. 

Most  critics  seem  to  feel  that  the 
commission  would  not  be  doing  its  duty 
if  it  did  not  provide  such  a  reserve  fund. 
We  must  remember  that  the  financing 
of  these  facilities  through  the  com- 
mission is  providing  a  new  and  attractive 
method   for  municipal  financing. 

However,  it  appears  that  a  muni- 
cipality is  still  free  to  use  either  of  the 
other  methods :  by  selling  debentures  to 
the  public,  or  by  selling  debentures  to 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Improvement 
Corporation. 

I  think  that  the  chief  function  of  the 
Ontario  Water  Resources  Commission 
is  to  see  that  pure  water  is  made  avail- 
able to  the  citizens  of  Ontario,  regardless 
of  which  of  the  financing  methods  is 
chosen  by  the  municipality.  No  muni- 
cipality or  industry  can  continue  to 
pollute  the  water  supply  of  its  neigh- 
bours. 

Now  we  come  to  the  other  angle  of 
it  —  sewage  disposal.  In  too  many  cases, 
a  municipality  takes  its  water  from  a 
relatively  pure  stream,  and  discharges 
its  sewage  below  its  own  water  intake 
but  above  its  neighbour's  intake.  Interest 
in  this  problem,  I  find,  is  much  greater 
than  ever  before.  There  is  a  growing 
realization  on  the  part  of  the  public 
that  it  is  a  trespass  on  the  rights  of  their 
neighbours  and  of  themselves  for 
untreated  effluent  to  be  discharged  from 
municipal  or  industrial  sewers  into  a 
stream  or  lake  which  serves  others. 

I  have  been  very  happy  to  follow  the 
meetings  of  the  commission  in  Essex 
county,  and  to  listen  to  the  advice  given 
to  the  municipalities  to  solve  their  water 
and  disposal  problems  on  an  area  basis. 
This  approach  is  often  unpopular  as 
between  a  city  or  town,  and  the  sur- 
rounding suburban  area  of  a  township. 
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Many  urban  councils  feel  that  they 
should  not  co-operate  with  the  neigh- 
bouring suburban  area,  but  in  many 
cases  such  co-operation  is  the  only 
economical  course. 

We  are  attaining  informal  metropoli- 
tan areas  in  many  parts  of  Ontario  by 
pooling  of  facilities  and  costs  in  schools, 
police  protection,  fire  protection,  hos- 
pitals, recreation  centres,  and  other 
common  public  enterprises.  But  some 
still  do  not  agree,  or  realize,  that  the 
interest  of  the  town  or  city  resident  is 
identical  with  that  of  the  surrounding 
suburban  area. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  been  mentioning 
some  figures  —  highway  figures  —  and 
the  figure  of  approximately  $3.5  million 
for  a  water  system  in  Essex  county ;  and 
hon.  members  know  that  we  are  faced 
in  Ontario  with  expenditures  running 
into  many,  many  millions  of  dollars.  It 
is  estimated  —  of  course  nobody  knows 
this  —  that  the  budget  this  year  will 
eventually  be  in  the  neighbourhood  of 
$500  million.  I  do  not  think  that  is  any 
secret. 

In  closing  my  remarks  today,  I  would 
just  like  to  do  something  I  do  quite 
often,  and  that  is  go  back  into  the 
records  of  this  province  of  Ontario. 
I  have  here  a  report  of  the  Royal  com- 
mission on  the  financial  position  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  dated  1900.  It 
appears  that  in  the  year  1900  someone 
in  the  Legislature  questioned  the  stand- 
ing and  support  of  the  government,  and 
this  commission  was  appointed  to  go 
back  to  Confederation  in  1867  and  look 
over  the  finances  of  the  province  and 
report.  This  report  covers  a  period  of 
32  years  and  4  months,  to  be  precise. 

It  is  a  very  imposing  report,  pre- 
faced by  the  usual  old-fashioned 
language :  "Know  now  ye  that  we,  hav- 
ing imposed  full  trust  in  ye  and  the  said 
John  Huskin,  ye  and  he  are  appointed 
a  committee  .  .  ."  We  do  not  do  it  like 
that  now;  we  just  go  ahead  and  appoint 
a  committee  without  too  much  preamble. 

But  we  find,  for  instance,  that  in  the 
first  year  after  Confederation  the 
receipts  of  the  province  of  Ontario  were 
$1,156,000,  and  the  expenditures  were 


$611,000.  I  know  the  members  of  the 
treasury,  and  especially  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  of  Ontario,  will  really 
like  that.  They  collected  $1,156,000  and 
spent  only  $611,000 ;  which  means  some- 
where they  had  $500,000  to  the  good. 

The  amazing  part  is — all  these  years 
are  itemized  on  this  page — that  from 
1867  to  1899  the  receipts  started  off 
at  $1,156,000;  they  go  up  to  $2  million; 
then  to  $3  miUion;  then  back  to 
$2  million;  then  up  to  $3  milHon;  then 
to  $4  million;  but  by  1899  they  are 
back  to  $3  million.  The  entire  receipts 
of  this  province  in  1899  were  $3  miUion. 
The  total  receipts  for  the  32  years  and 
4  months  were  $103  million,  just 
$103  milHon. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  interesting  to 
observe  that  during  this  period  45  per 
cent,  of  this  money  came  from  the 
federal  government  in  the  grants  which 
were  established  at  the  time  of  Con- 
federation, and  it  is  found  that  the 
receipts  from  woods  and  forests  was  a 
large  provider  of  revenue  in  those 
early  days  in  this  province.  I  see  that, 
during  the  whole  period  of  32  years 
and  4  months,  the  liquor  profits  were 
$5  million  spread  over  that  period.  But 
there  were  no  succession  duties  and  no 
income  tax.  A  number  of  the  taxes 
which  we  have  today  seem  to  be 
missing. 

Here  are  a  few  interesting  items : 
For  instance,  the  aid  to  roads  by  the 
provincial  government  was  a  little  over 
$3  million;  and  the  amount  given  to 
education  was  $17  million  over  this 
long  period.  We  find  that  we  can  hardly 
believe  that  this  is  the  same  province 
in  which  we  are  living  today. 

The  most  interesting  part  of  this 
book  is  the  list  of  public  buildings 
which  were  built  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  during  that  time.  We  find 
listed  the  old  Parliament  buildings,  the 
new  Parliament  buildings.  Government 
House,  Osgoode  Hall,  county  gaols, 
registry  offices  and  lock-ups  in  Algoma 
and  other  places,  central  prison,  Pene- 
tang  reformatory,  the  Mercer  reform- 
atory, asylums  at  Brockville,  Hamilton, 
Kingston,  London,  Mimico,  Orillia  and 
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Toronto;  the  blind  institute,  deaf  and 
dumb  institute  at  Cobourg,  normal 
school,  London ;  normal  school,  Ottawa ; 
normal  school,  Toronto;  school  of  prac- 
tical science;  eastern  farming  and 
dairy  school;  western  dairy  school; 
pioneer  dairy  farm;  agricultural  farm; 
agricultural  college;  agricultural  hall; 
and  here  at  the  bottom,  $2,356  for 
General  Brock's  monument  and  shelter. 
I  presume  that  is  down  in  Niagara. 

The  peculiar  part  of  all  these  build- 
ings which  I  enumerated,  and  which  I 
took  the  length  of  time  to  enumerate 
on  purpose,  add  up  to  a  total  amount 
of  $9,548,858.03— $9.5  million.  Look 
around  today.  In  Montreal,  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hospital  and  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  Hotel,  $20  million;  the  new 
hotel,  the  Lord  Simcoe,  here  in  Toronto, 
$9.5  million;  the  addition  to  the  Royal 
York,  $10  million;  the  proposed  new 
hospital  for  retarded  children,  $10 
million.  The  point  is  that  $9.5  miUion 
covered  all  the  buildings  I  enumerated. 

It  just  points  out  one  thing  to  me. 
That  is,  when  the  province  of  Ontario 
was  strictly  agricultural,  I  do  not  think 
the  people  ever  realized  that  we  would 
become  the  province  which  we  are  to- 
day. We  know  that,  with  the  advent 
of  the  motor  car,  the  building  of  high- 
ways, the  development  of  this  prov- 
ince, the  first  33  years,  from  1900  to 
1933,  saw  great  development.    In  fact, 


history  proves  that  in  no  other  period 
in  history  was  there  more  development 
made  than  in  that  period.  If  you  add 
another  30  years,  bringing  us  up  to 
1963,  hon.  members  know  where  we 
stand  today  and  also  how  much  money 
we  will  spend,  and  the  privileges  which 
we  enjoy,  and  the  services  which  we 
give  our  people.  We  realize  the  high 
standard  of  living  which  we  have,  and 
I  think  as  a  country  develops,  and  as 
more  investment  is  made  in  it,  our 
dollar  value  becomes  less.  So  I  do  not 
think  we  should  put  off  doing  some 
things  which  are  needed  in  the  prov- 
ince at  the  present  time,  simply  be- 
cause it  looks  as  if  dollars  are  a  little 
harder  to  get.  I  think  this  is  some- 
thing which  will  always  be  with  us, 
and  in  30  or  perhaps  40  years'  time, 
there  will  be  generations  reading  our 
figures,  and  they  might  look  as  signifi- 
cant to  them  as  these  do  to  us  today. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  I  would 
like  to  emphasize  once  again  that  in  this 
rather  critical  period  of  unprecedented 
development  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
we  cannot  reach  our  objectives  if  we  act 
only  as  individuals  or  as  isolated  com- 
munities. We  all  have  common  prob- 
lems, and  can  solve  them  only  by  a 
united  approach  and  by  complete  co- 
operation, which  I  know  will  always  be 
given  by  the  province  and  our  almost 
1,000  municipalities. 


ANNUAL  RECEIPTS  AND  EXPENDITURES  OF  THE  PROVINCE  OF  ONTARIO  FROM 
CONFEDERATION  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1899.  A  PERIOD  OF  32  YEARS  AND  4  MONTHS 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

1867     

$1,156,857.36 

$611,410.61 

1868    

2,443,686.06 

1,484,506.31 

1869    

2,783,745.75 

1,750,416.04 

1870    

2,721,971.78 

1,883,640.96 

1871     

2,659,746.69 

2,121,448.42 

1872     

3,367,415.04 

2,522,219.38 

1873    

3,141,297.67 

3,099,634.43 

1874    

3,446,347.93 

3,883,701.79 

1875    

3,156,605.81 

3,617,522.07 

1876    

2,589,084.99 

3,152,365.47 

1877    

2,502,448.88 

3,131,998.22 

1878    

2,284,656.16 

2,914,864.11 

1879    

2,287,951.39 

2,954,711.92 

1880    

2,584,151.76 

2,531,166.45 

1881     

2,788,746.78 

2,592,799.93 

1882    

2,880,450.40 

2,931,824.60 

1883    

2,439,941.42 

2,900,035.38 

1884    

2,820,555.45 

3,207,889.67 

(Continued  next  column) 


Year 

Receipts 

Expenditures 

1885    ... 

...       $3,005,920.71 

$3,040,139.07 

1886    ... 

3,148,660.01 

3,181,449.69 

1887    ... 

3,527,577.95 

3,454,372.43 

1888    .. 

3,602,862.14 

3,544,834.85 

1889    ... 

4,464,030.71 

4,578,982.00 

1890    .. 

3,434,258.69 

3,907,428.08 

1891     ... 

4,138,589.09 

4,158,459.55 

1892    .. 

4,662,921.57 

4,068,257.39 

1893    ... 

4,091,91401 

3,907,145.32 

1894    ... 

3,453,162.69 

3,839,338.75 

1895    ... 

3,585,300.10 

3,758,595.44 

1896    ... 

3,490,671.45 

3,703,379.73 

1897    ... 

4,139,847.68 

3,777,675.70 

1898    ... 

3,710,927.74 

3,864,970.85 

1899    ... 

3,303,098.56 

3,151,340.85 

$103,815,404.42  $103,218,525.46 

Unexpenflp^ 

596,878.96 

$103,815,404.42 
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RECEIPTS  -  32  YEARS  AND  4  MONTHS,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1899 

From  Dominion  government  $47,624,136.35 

Grammar  school  lands  $178,660.46 

Common  school  lands  1,325,554.02 

Clergy  lands  1,173,677.32 

Railway  lands   39,308.89 

Crown  lands  3,174,898.14 

Sundry  receipts  525,580.02 

Rentals    358,055.16 

Woods  and  forests  23,871,893.28 

Mining  licences,  1897-8  6,166.00 

Ten  months  of  1899  unclassified  842,034.33 

Crown  lands  dept.  returns $31,495,827.62 

Municipal  loan  fund  2,373,393.30 

Toronto  asylum  land  $300,122.61 

New  Parliament  building  land  174,210.04 

Agricultural  hall 101,250.00 

Mimico  and  other  land  sales  114,266.21 

• ■  689,848.86 

Algoma  land  taxes  152,516.06 

Fisheries  for  the  year  1899  28,619.94 

Territorial  revenue  34,740,205.78 

Revenue  from  prisons  and  asylums  $2,359,055.46 

Revenue  from  educational  institutions  1,398,611.57 

From  underwriters  of  property  burned  73,115.10 

From  sale  of  provincial  statutes  43,605.01 

From  Ontario  Gazette  277,319.27 

Interest  upon  investments  3,334,347.32 

Annuities  sold   2,066,529.27 

Swamp  drainage  assessments  256,877.01 

Drainage  debentures  redeemed  1,023,999.04 

Earnings  and  repayments  10,833,459.05 

Liquor  licences   $5,578,599.87 

Law  stamps  2,257,927.71 

Succession  duties  since  1892  1,179,449.53 

Charter  and  secretarial  fees  258,738.50 

Official  surplus  fees  since  1880  239,357.98 

Marriage  licences  to  1873  214,540.96 

Marriage  licences  since  1874  71,561.27 

Private  bills   123,939.89 

Fines  and  forfeitures  119,203.27 

Insurance  company  fees  since  1876  178,522.54 

Loan  company  fees  since  1897  30,853.80 

1899  receipts  under  62  Vic,  cap.  8  144,983.91 

Licences,  stamps  and  fees  10,397,679.23 

Casual  receipts  unclassified  219,924.01 

$103,815,404.42 
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EXPENDITURES  -  32  YEARS  AND  4  MONTHS,  TO  OCTOBER  31,  1899 

Dominion  of  Canada  $2,812,670.99 

Civil    government    $5,928,352.68 

Gratmties    354,814.72 

Legislation    4,035,636.77 

Statute  consolidation  230,665.73 

Elections  and  voters'  lists  since  1874  684,218.24 

N.  W.  boundary  and  arbitrations  to  1885 66,374.57 

Administration  of  justice 9,881,311.07 

Scott  Act,  years  1882  to  1890  45,445.81 

Governmental  services  21,226,819.59 

Aid  to  railways  $6,820,910.49 

Colonization  roads  3,248,015.30 

Municipal  drainage  1,194,970.87 

Swamp  drainage   366,581.44 

River,  lake  and  bridge  works  1,078,961.21 

National  parks  since  1885  70,182.41 

Public  works  other  than  buildings  12,779,621.72 

Public  buildings,  construction  outlay  $9,548,858.63 

Repair  and  maintenance  since  1884  1,107,579.17 

Fire  premiums,  1872  to  1887  136,141.86 

Maintenance  of  public  institutions  17,661,946.35 

Yearly  grants  to  hospitals  and  charities  3,315,182.13 

Miscellaneous  grants  314,842.73 

Loan  to  Toronto  General  Hospital  in  1869  4,000.00 


32,088,550.87         \ 

Education  $17,832,675.96  I 

Toronto  university,  fire  grant  160,000.00  I 

17,992,675.96         | 

Crown  lands  surveys,  ranging,   improvements,   agencies   and  I 

compensations    $3,176,125.05  1 

Crown  lands  refunds  495,998.95  1 

Province  of  Quebec  as  interest  upon  collections  of  common  ^ 

school  land  sales,  on  account  250,000.00  j 

Miscellaneous  refunds  29,453.55  ^ 

Surplus   distribution   to   municipalities    under   Acts    of    1859  I 

and   1873   3,388,777.47  J 

Municipalities  fund  —  distribution  of  clergy  lands  under  50  | 

Vic,  cap.  5  929,375.47  I 

Land  improvement  fund  —  distribution  of  portions  of  certain  i 

Crown  lands  sales  between  1853  and  1861  620,436.53  j 

Charges  upon  revenue  8,890,167.02          ■ 

Agriculture  and  arts   $4,207,895.40 

Factorv  Act  since  1887   58,572.35 

Colonial  Exhibition  in  1886  10,073.29  ^ 

Columbian  Exhibition  in  1893  95,492.97 

Immigration    1,033,443.80  \ 

5,405,477.81         I 

Unforeseen  and  unprovided  for  $283,060.23  j 

Expenditures    unclassified    788,881.27  | 

Annuity  repayments  950,600.00  : 

2,022,541.50 

Total  of  expenditures    $103,218,525.46  ' 

Accountable  warrants,  current  Oct.  31,  1899  $4,352.58 

Cash  on  hand,  Oct  31,  1899  592,526.38  ; 

596,878.96         ; 

$103,815,404.42 

RECEIPTS 

The  receipts  of  the  province  since  Confederation  have  been  $103,815,404.42,  namely:  ] 

Dominion  government  $47,624,136.35         - 

Territorial  revenue  34,740,205.78          ] 

Earnings  and  repayments  10,833,459.05          i 

Licences,  stamps  and  fees  10,397,679.23          I 

Unclassified   219,924.01          I 
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NO.  7  -  PUBLIC  BUILDINGS  CONSTRUCTED  1867  TO  1899 


Construction 

Institution  Expenditure 

Old  Parliament  building  $    107,306.49 

New  Parliament  building  1,501,448.68 

Government  House  183,795.48 

Osgoode  Hall 141,730.92 

County  gaols  93,369.70 

Registry  offices  and  lock-up: 

Algoma  district  59,535.29 

Haliburton  district  8,465.62 

Muskoka  district  25,959,67 

Nipissing  district  51,511.87 

Parry  Sound  district  27,318,92 

Rainy  River  district  35,691.00 

Thunder  Bay  district 46,912.04 

Central  prison  872,886.35 

Penetang  reformatory  177,279.66 

Andrew  Mercer  reformatory  ..  130,154.78 
Lunatic  asylums: 

Brockville  465,872.81 

Hamilton    883,206.70 

Kingston  456,121.55 


Construction 

Institution  Expenditure 

Lunatic  asylums— continued 

London    $907,451.97 

Mimico  595,802.01 

Orillia  524,534.50 

Toronto    373,778.33 

Blind  institute  269,830.48 

Deaf  and  dumb  institute 314,322.45 

Cobourg  institute  15,031.50 

Normal  school,  London 38,667.13 

Normal  school,  Ottawa  217,051.76 

Normal  school,  Toronto  177,670.25 

School  of  practical  science  ....  282,310.06 
Eastern     mining     and     dairy 

school  12,048.11 

Western  dairy  school 14,583.71 

Pioneer  dairy  farm  5,178.43 

Agricultural  farm,  Mimico  ....  53,887.84 

Agricultural  college  475,574.20 

Agricultural  hall  324.00 

Brock's  monument  and  shelter  2,356.22 


$9,548,970.48 


MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  first,  may  I  once  again  extend 
to  you  and,  through  you,  to  all  of  the 
hon.  members  present,  greetings  from 
the  people  of  the  county  of  Bruce.  They 
are  given  truthfully  and  sincerely.  Along 
with  those  greetings  go  my  personal 
thanks  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  his  cabinet,  and  to  all  of  the 
private  hon.  members  of  this  assembly 
for  their  friendliness  and,  in  most  in- 
stances, a  general  desire  to  help  that  has 
been  given  to  me  in  the  past  year. 

But  today  I  must  assert  myself  as  an 
opposition  member  whose  duty,  cer- 
tainly, is  still  to  co-operate  but,  at  the 
same .  time,  to  oppose  those  measures 
that  I  consider  to  be  not  in  the  best 
interests  of  the  people  of  the  province. 
In  other  words,  my  duty  is  to  tell  the 
other  side  of  the  story  that  has  been 
given  by  the  government. 

I  have  been  warned  by  many  hon. 
members  of  the  House  that  stories  are 
simply  not  told  in  this  assembly.  How- 
ever, to  illustrate  my  point,  perhaps  I 
might  remind  the  hon.  members  of  what 
happened  to  a  big  fat  dew-worm  who 
put  his  head  out  of  the  soil  and  looked 
over  the  grass  one  misty  night.  The 
moon  was  out ;  it  was  a  perfect  night  for 
dew-worms  and  there  were  dozens  and 


dozens  of  them  lying  on  top  of  the  soil. 
Feeling  a  little  romantic  our  particular 
friend  peered  up  in  the  air  and  leaned 
toward  another  one  about  3  or  4  inches 
away.  ''Hi,  honey,"  he  said,  *'how  about 
a  date  tonight?" 

The  other  one  looked  at  him  in  aston- 
ishment and  rephed :  "Don't  be  silly. 
I'm  your  other  end." 

One  end  of  this  government  has  been 
disclosed  to  us  by  those  hon.  members 
who  moved  and  seconded  the  speech 
from  the  Throne;  I  propose  to  discuss 
the  other  end. 

My  remarks  this  afternoon  will  be 
directed  on  matters  that  I  hope  concern 
the  whole  province,  but  each  of  them 
can  be  related  to  my  own  county  of 
Bruce.  I  make  no  bones  about  that  fact. 
They  are  the  people  who  elected  me  and 
to  them  I  owe  my  first  obligations. 

Being  factful  and,  I  hope,  realistic 
my  first  observation  is  as  follows : 

Throughout  this  province  there  is, 
and  certainly  was  in  the  last  provincial 
election,  a  feeling  that  this  government 
did  and  are  doing  a  reasonably  good 
job.  To  criticize  them  is  to  commit  a 
sin.  Some  Conservative  hon.  members 
of  this  House  in  their  idolization  for 
their  hon.   leader  attempt  to  create  an 
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impression  that  his  perfection  makes 
him  practically  irreplaceable,  that  On- 
tario could  not  have  gotten  along  with- 
out him.  that  without  him  we  would 
have  been  a  poverty-stricken  province 
void  of  all  forms  of  good  government. 

Such  nonsense !  Franklin  D.  Roose- 
velt, president  of  the  United  States, 
died  at  a  crucial  point  in  the  last  war 
but  we  still  won  it.  There  are  scores 
of  such  examples.  Yes,  in  the  history 
of  the  world  there  have  been  few  per- 
fect men  and  few  perfect  governments. 
The  jjerfection  is  there  only  because  the 
imperfections  have  not  been  pointed 
out.  It  will  be  my  task  to  point  some 
of  them  out  this  afternoon. 

Let  me  start  with  a  small  example 
in  my  own  locality,  dealing  with  The 
l)ci)artment  of  Lands  and  Forests. 
]\Iay  1  say  that  my  investigation  of  this 
particular  matter  has  been  carried  out 
with  the  fullest  co-ojxfration  of  that 
de])artment,  and  it  may  well  be  that  the 
hon.  Minister  (Mr.  Mapledoram),  for 
whom  I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect, 
knows  nothing  about  it.  However,  we 
will  let  the  people  be  the  judge. 

About  9  miles  from  Wiarton.  where 
I  reside  at  the  mouth  of  Colpoy  Bay, 
are  three  islands — ^Hay  island.  White 
Cloud  island  and  Griffith  island.  They 
possess  approximately  3,000  acres  each 
and  are  about  a  mile  from  the  main- 
land. As  far  as  hunting  goes  there  was 
always  a  considera])le  deer  population 
on  each.  One  would  naturally  expect 
that  the  hunting  laws  for  one  would 
be  the  same  as  for  the  others. 

Such  is  not  the  case.  I  do  not  know 
the  exact  name  under  which  Griffith 
island  is  registered,  although  the 
Frigidaire  division  of  the  General 
Motors  Corporation  certainly  control  it. 
and  it  is  used  for  the  schooling  and 
recreation  of  executive  officers  of  Gen- 
eral Motors  from  all  over  the  continent. 
People  from  the  high  places  in  life  are 
frequently  entertained  there ;  for 
example,  the  president  of  General 
Motors  and.  in  years  gone  by,  Lord 
Alexander  of  Tunis.  Among  other 
forms  of  entertainment  is  that  of 
hunting  deer. 


In  the  province  of  Ontario,  as  all  the 
hon.  members  know,  there  are  certain 
hunting  laws.  There  are  hunting  sea- 
sons, generally  of  one  or  two  weeks' 
duration  depending  on  the  territory  and 
the  deer  population.  In  Grey  county, 
the  home  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Phillips),  there  was  no 
deer  season  last  year  at  all  and  yet  on 
Griffith  island,  part  of  the  county  of 
Grey,  owned  by  a  wealthy  corporation, 
there  is  hunting  365  days  of  the  year. 

Let  me  be  fair  about  it.  There  have 
been  a  certain  number  of  deer  imported 
from  the  United  States  and  put  on  the 
island.  The  officials  of  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  say  that,  inasmuch 
as  the  deer  are  imported,  they  should 
be  allowed  to  shoot  them  whenever  they 
wish. 

l>ut  the  point  is  that  the  large  per- 
centage of  the  deer  on  the  island  are 
our  deer,  owned  by  the  people  of  the 
province.  They  swim  to  the  island  from 
the  mainland,  and  the  proof  of  this  is 
in  the  fact  that  the  other  two  islands 
have  a  deer  population,  too.  Obviously, 
they  swim  from  the  mainland  and,  in 
fact,  are  often  seen  by  local  residents 
doing  so. 

Let  us  look  into  the  injustice  of  this 
situation.  On  the  Bruce  peninsula  an 
inhabitant  whose  children  are  not 
starving,  but  may  be  a  bit  hungry  for 
meat,  would  be  heavily  fined  or  im- 
prisoned if  he  were  caught  shooting 
deer  out  of  season.  On  Griffith  island 
in  Grey  county,  where  there  was  no 
open  season  last  year,  deer  could  be 
shot  every  day  by  members  of  a  wealthy 
corporation.    And  many  were  shot. 

Some  are  sent  by  air  from  the 
Wiarton  airport  to  different  parts  of 
the  United  States.  As  a  matter  of  fact 
several  years  ago  the  game  warden, 
who  did  not  know  or  understand  the 
set-up,  seized  several  deer  at  the  airport 
from  these  gentlemen  but  a  telephone 
call  to  Toronto  scon  remedied  the  error 
and  they  were  allowed  to  be  shipped 
out.  Where  is  the  justice  in  this?  Is 
this  perfect  government? 

For  the  benefit  of  the  hon.  members 
present.  I  will  tell  you  that  there  are  3 
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other  such  areas  in  Ontario.  Two  of 
them  are  islands  and  one  is  on  the  main- 
land surrounded  by  a  high  fence. 
Every  one  is  owned  by  men  of  wealth 
or  importance. 

I  will  just  mention  one  of  them,  a 
man  who  only  a  short  time  ago,  whether 
he  said  it  with  intent  or  not,  neverthe- 
less made  the  statement  that  he  did  not 
want  a  Britisher  on  one  side  or  a 
Frenchman  on  the  other  of  an  Ameri- 
can soldier  in  the  Middle  East.  The 
man  who  said  it,  and  the  man  who  has 
the  protection  of  this  government  to 
shoot  deer  at  any  time  of  the  year  on 
an  island  he  owns  in  this  province  of 
Ontario,  is  John  Foster  Dulles,  Secre- 
tary of  State  for  the  United  States, 

Such  is  the  information  that  I  have 
been  given  by  officials  of  the  'Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  suggest  that  there  be 
not  one  law  for  the  rich  and  one  for 
the  poor  in  this  province.  Let  these 
people  obey  the  same  laws  as  the  other 
visitors  or  residents  of  this  province 
have  to  do.  Let  us  not  have  situations 
arise  where  certain  people  can  be  in- 
vited at  any  time  to  visit  a  3,000  acre 
island  to  shoot  a  deer.  Let  us  not  allow 
a  message  to  come  through  from  the 
United  States  with  instructions  to  kill 
a  deer  and  ship  it  to  Cincinnati,  or  some 
other  American  city,  because  some 
mighty  gentleman  in  the  General  Motors 
Corporation  desires  the  taste  of  venison. 
I  hope  that  this  government  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
will  correct  this  situation  immediately, 
because  the  government  that  allows 
these  forms  of  injustice  is  sitting 
directly  opposite  to   me  now. 

I  now  wish  to  direct  the  attention 
of  hon.  members  to  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario.  It  is  a 
vast  and  huge  organization  run  by  a 
commission  and,  of  course,  controlled 
by  the  government  who  appoint  its 
commissioners.  For  an  opposition  mem- 
ber to  investigate  it  is  almost  impos- 
sible, so  huge  is  the  enterprise  and,  as 
it  is  a  commission  whose  money  is  not 
voted  by  this  assembly  and  whose  intri- 


cate system  of  financing  and  operations 
are  not  managed  by  this  body,  a  com- 
plete examination  of  it  is  not  possible 
for  any  layman. 

In  my  remarks  dealing  with  the 
subject  this  afternoon,  I  will  use  as 
my  reference  the  Annual  Report  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  for  1955  and  for  previous  years. 
Unfortunately,  it  is  impossible  to  discuss 
the  operations  for  1956,  as  the  financial 
statement  and  the  report  are  not  yet 
printed.  The  figures  that  I  will  use  are 
theirs,  audited  by  themselves,  and  are 
correct  in  every  detail. 

My  reasons  for  discussing  this  huge 
business,  with  assets  of  $1,788  million, 
with  total  gross  revenue  for  1955  of 
$165,832,000  and  a  total  long-term  debt 
of  $1,208  million  —  my  reasons  for 
discussing  it  come  from  the  suggestion 
of  the  hon,  member  for  York  South 
(Air.  MacDonald)  that  a  certain  gas 
company  become  publicly  owned,  such 
as  the  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion of  Ontario  now  is,  with  the  thought 
in  his  mind  that,  as  such,  cheaper  gas 
could  be  sold  to  the  consumers. 

When  hydro,  under  the  leadership  of 
Sir  Adam  Beck,  became  publicly  owned 
in  1906,  it  marked  a  great  step  towards 
the  development  of  this  industrial  prov- 
ince. It  was  founded  with  the  basic 
principle  governing  its  operations  that 
hydro  be  sold  at  cost.  In  fact,  in  the 
1955  Annual  Report,  is  the  following 
statement  as  it  applies  to  today's 
operations : 

The  basic  principle  governing  the 
financial  operations  of  the  undertaking 
and  its  associated  municipal  electrical 
utilities  is  that  electrical  service  is 
provided  at  cost. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  propose  to  prove  this 
afternoon  that  this  statement  is  without 
validity,  and  has  reached  the  point  where 
it  is  an  absolute  fallacy.  I  hope  to  be  able 
to  take  you  slowly  and  surely,  using  only 
the  commission's  own  figures,  to  investi- 
gate it  and  to  prove  this  point. 

The  financial  features  of  the  system 
involve  two  distinct  phases  of  operation 
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and  are  as   follows.   I  quote  from  the 
Report's  own  words : 

The  first  phase  of  operations  is  the 
provision  of  electricity  —  either  by 
generation  or  purchase — and  its  trans- 
formation, transmission,  and  delivery 
in  wholesale  quantities  to  municipal 
electrical  utilities,  certain  large  indus- 
trial customers,  and  rural  operating 
areas.  This  phase  of  operations  is 
performed  by  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

The  second  phase  is  a  retail  opera- 
tion. In  most  cities  and  towns,  and  in 
many  villages  and  certain  township 
areas,  retail  distribution  of  electricity 
is  conducted  by  municipal  commissions 
under  the  general  supervision  of  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario,  as  provided  for  in  The 
Power  Commission  Act  and  The 
Public  Utilities  Act.  These  local  com- 
missions own  and  operate  their  own 
distribution  facilities. 

It  is  the  second  phase  or  retail  opera- 
tion that  I  propose  to  discuss,  and  to 
prove  that  the  customers  of  hydro  are 
being  greatly  overcharged  throughout 
this  province.  It  may  well  be  that  some 
of  the  examples  that  I  use  may  be 
exceptions,  that  there  may  be  some  local 
reason  why  the  profits  of  certain  public 
utilities  might  be  very  high,  but  surely 
this  could  not  happen  so  often. 

Let  us  look  at  the  little  town  of  Beach- 
ville  which  in  1955  had  275  consumers. 
Their  net  profit  for  the  year  was 
$15,714.21  or  an  average  overcharge  of 
$57  per  customer.  Granted  some  of  these 
customers  will  be  industries  w^iich  will 
be  paying  far  more  than  $57  as  an  over- 
charge, bringing  the  domestic  average 
down  but,  nevertheless,  the  fact  will 
remain  that  there  was  an  overcharge 
in  Beachville  in  1955  of  over  $15,000. 

Hydro  at  cost!  Don't  be  ridiculous. 
Why  would  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  which  controls 
all  rates  in  the  province,  keep  the  rate 
at  Beachville  so  high  ?  Why  should  they 
attempt  to  create  such  huge  surpluses  ? 

To  illustrate,  let  me  tell  you  that 
Beachville  has  no  debenture  debt,  has  its 


made  a  net  profit,  after  depreciation,  of 
allowing  depreciation  of  over  $16,000, 
of  $40,000,  with  cash  on  hand  of  over 
$15,000  and  bond  worth  $5,000.  The 
total  cost  of  hydro  for  the  year  1955, 
counting  power  purchased,  operation 
and  maintenance  administration  and 
depreciation,  was  $53,798.11.  The  total 
profit  once  again  was  $15,714.21,  or  a 
net  profit  for  the  commission  of  over  29 
per  cent.  Not  a  bad  example  of  power  at 
cost! 

But,  you  may  say,  this  is  only  a  little 
town,  not  a  fair  example.  Let  us  look 
at  the  huge  city  of  Toronto.  In  the  year 
1955,  Toronto  had  197,016  users  and 
made  a  net  profit,  after  depreciation  of 
$2.5  milHon,  of  $3,523,413.83,  or  an 
average  overcharge  of  almost  $18  per 
customer.  The  Toronto  Public  Utilities 
Commission  had  a  net  profit  of  over 
12.5  per  cent.  Hydro  at  cost!  What  does 
it  look  like  to  you? 

Kingston  with  13,788  users  had  a 
profit  of  $224,000;  Lindsay  had  3,497 
users  with  a  net  profit  of  over  $60,000 ; 
London  had  30,022  users  with  a  profit 
of  $504,000.  There  are  scores  of 
examples. 

And  now  let  us  look  at  the  con- 
solidated financial  statement  for  the 
whole  of  Ontario.  In  the  year  1948, 
the  commission  made  over  $4  million. 
In  1949,  it  made  over  $3  million;  1950, 
over  $5  million;  1951,  over  $8  million; 
1952,  over  $9  million;  1953,  over  $11 
million;  1954,  over  $14  million;  and  in 
1955,  with  total  expenses  including  over 
$7  million  allowed  for  depreciation  taken 
care  of,  a  net  profit  of  $17,500,086.91, 
or  over  15  per  cent.  Hydro  at  cost!  Mr. 
Speaker,  my  case  rests  there. 

In  every  other  instance  of  municipal 
government  in  Ontario,  budgeting  for  a 
major  surplus  is  not  allowed,  and,  if  a 
municipality  has  a  surplus,  then  the  tax 
must  be  reduced  accordingly  the  next 
year. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  would  ask 
the  hon.  member  if  he  knows  what  they 
did  with  this  so-called  profit? 
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MR.  WHICHER:  It  is  put  into 
bonds  and  monies  and  so  forth.  It  is 
all  in  the  report,  and  I  would  be  glad  to 
send  it  over  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
if  he  would  like  to  look  at  it. 

HON.  W.  K.  WARRENDER 
(Minister  of  Municipal  Aifairs)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  brought  up 
another  point  last  year  in  respect  of 
Wiarton,  and  I  asked  no  questions  for 
clarification,  because  I  was  not  quite 
sure  myself.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that,  having  gone  back  and  looked  into 
the  situation  and  the  hon.  member  him- 
self having  looked  into  it,  he  knows  the 
answers  given  at  that  time  were  quite 
reasonable,  and  explained  why  there 
should  have  been  a  surplus  on  that 
occasion. 

In  respect  of  those  places,  I  must 
admit  I  cannot  give  a  specific  answer  to 
the  question  he  raises  now,  in  respect 
to  Beachville,  Kingston,  Lindsay  or 
Toronto.  However,  I  think  if  he  looks 
into  it,  that  being  a  1955  statement,  I 
think  he  will  find  there  is  some  very 
good  reason  why  some  of  these  surpluses 
should  be  retained  in  that  condition  at 
the  present  time,  because  of  the  rapid 
expansion  going  on  in  some  of  those 
places;  they  are  going  to  need  the 
money. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  You  are  not 
asking  a  question,  you  are  making  a 
speech. 

HON  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  will 
try  to  ask  a  specific  question.  Has  the 
hon.  member  inquired  of  Hydro  or  any- 
one in  Parliament  what  the  surpluses 
are  going  to  be  used  for,  probably  in  the 
very  near  future? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
answer  to  that  question,  I  cannot  tell 
you  what  those  surpluses  are  being  held 
for,  I  just  bring  you  back  to  the  point: 
ever  since  1948,  and  it  goes  a  long  way 
back  before  that,  according  to  your 
figures,  not  mine,  we  started  in  1948 
with  a  net  profit  of  $4  million,  and  from 
there  it  goes  all  the  way  up  in  1954  to 
over  $14  million,  and  in  1955,  to  over 


$17.5  million  profit  or  15  per  cent,  net 
profit  for  an  organization  that  definitely 
says  that  our  fundamental  principle  is 
Hydro  at  cost. 

Now,  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister,  what 
is  he  going  to  do?  I  think  the  question 
should  come  from  me  to  the  hon. 
Minister.  What  is  he  going  to  do  ?  That 
is  what  I  want  to  know.  I  suggest  lower- 
ing the  rates. 

HON.    MR.    WARRENDER:    Mr. 

Speaker,  if  the  question  is  now  directed 
to  me,  and  if  I  am  not  going  to  be 
accused  of  making  a  speech,  I  will  try 
to  answer  that,  in  part,  but  I  do  not 
have  the  details  here. 

But  I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  there 
is  probably  a  very  good  reason  for  those 
surpluses,  and  probably  a  very  good 
reason  for  the  profit  building  up  in  that 
same  period.  If  he  will  mention  specific 
cases,  I  think  he  will  find  the  so-called 
profit  in  respect  of  those  places  for  a 
certain  year  have  now  been  eaten  up  or 
eaten  up  many  years  before  now,  in  the 
expansion  which  has  taken  place  in  those 
areas,  from  time  to  time,  which  covered 
not  only  the  cost  of  transmission  lines, 
new  substations,  generating  stations  and 
so  on.  All  of  that  new  equipment,  all 
those  new  lines  were  required  to  serve 
a  rapidly-growing  population  in  those 
areas. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  agree  with  what 
the  hon.  Minister  says,  except  for  this : 
In  every  other  form  of  government,  for 
example,  a  school,  or  a  new  church,  we 
do  not  try  to  finance  these  things  right 
off  the  bat;  we  float  debentures  and 
handle  it  in  that  way,  but  in  many, 
many  instances  throughout  the  prov- 
ince, they  are  trying  to  accumulate 
enough  bonds  in  Hydro  to  float  a  new 
building  immediately,  and  the  people 
now  are  paying  for  those  benefits  in 
the  future.    I  will  carry  on  from  there. 

So  says  The  Municipal  Act.  But 
the  same  Act  not  only  allows  but  en- 
courages the  building  up  of  huge 
surpluses  on  a  per  capita  basis  in  the 
Public  Utility  Commission  of  this 
province.  If  it  is  right  that  a  new  school 
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should  be  financed  as  a  capital  expense 
over  a  period  of  years,  then  it  is  right 
that  hydro  commissions  should  finance 
the  same  way  and  not  overcharge 
people  in  order  to  create  money  to  pay 
rightful  capital  projects  immediately. 

Yes,  it  is  quite  an  Act  that  allows 
such  things  to  happen.  It  protects  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  of 
Ontario  and  the  utility  commissions  set 
up  under  its  jurisdiction,  and  forgets 
about  the  people  who  are  being  over- 
charged. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  While 
the  hon.  member  is  consulting  his 
notes,  I  would  like  to  say  there  is  a 
committee  on  boards  and  commissions 
set  up  each  year.  The  hon.  member 
was  present  last  year.  At  that  time,  I 
have  no  doubt,  he  will  be  given  an 
opportunity  to  ask  all  those  questions, 
and  I  think  will  be  given  satisfactory 
answers. 

:\IR.  WHICHER:  I  might  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Minister,  when  I  was 
talking  last  year,  I  was  using  the  1954 
figures.  Now,  it  is  the  1955.  I  thought 
it  was  going  to  be  corrected  and  it  has 
not.  The  surpluses  are  accumulating 
more  and  more  all  along  the  line,  and  I 
really  do  suggest  when  there  is  a  net 
profit,  according  to  this,  after  allowing 
for  depreciation,  debenture  retirement, 
and  every  imaginable  cost  that  is  pos- 
sible, according  to  the  very  good 
auditors  of  Hydro,  and  there  is  still  a 
net  profit  of  12.5  per  cent.,  it  is  cer- 
tainly an  overcharge  and  does  not  bear 
out  the  policy  of  Hydro  at  cost  as 
intended  when  they  set  out  in  1906, 
and  this  is  re-affirmed  in  your  own 
book,  in  the  report  for  1955. 

MR.  DOUCETT:  What  about  the 
post    office  ? 

MR.  WHICHER :  We  will  come  to 
that.  The  post  offices  are  being  looked 
after  this  year. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  I  want  the 
liquor  store  to  be  looked  after  this 
year. 


MR.  GRAHAM :  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  question?  Has 
the  hon.  member  checked  to  find  out 
whether  or  not  the  Bell  Telephone  are 
paying  property  taxes  to  the  muni- 
cipalities ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  might  answer 
this — I  would  be  glad  to  check  that, 
but  in  the  few  instances  I  am  referring 
to,  they  are  on  rented  property  and 
paying  rent,  and  I  would  say  that  is 
paying  a  property  tax. 

MR.  GRAHAM :  I  believe  two  years 
ago  the  federal  government  passed  a 
law  relieving  the  telephone  company 
from  paying  property  taxes. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  all 
I  know,  in  this  particular  instance,  they 
are  certainly  paying  a  good  rent. 

For  just  a  few  minutes  let  me  direct 
your  attention  to  another  injustice 
allowed  by  The  Municipal  Act,  in  this 
case  against  the  municipalities.  I  have 
not  time  to  discuss  the  plight  of  these 
municipalities.  Even  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  admitted  that  they  needed 
help — cities,  towns,  villages  and  town- 
ships created  not  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment or  that  of  England  or  France 
but  by  the  government  of  Ontario. 
Under  the  British  North  America  Act 
they  are  this  government's  responsibil- 
ity. I  will  discuss  that  later  when  the 
estimates  are  presented  but,  for  the 
moment,  let  me  show  hon.  members 
one  instance  in  which  The  Municipal 
Act  is  grossly  unfair  to  some  of  the 
municipalities  now. 

I  refer  to  its  protection  of  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario. 

For  comparison,  I  am  going  to  take 
a  great  Canadian  company,  above 
reproach,  which  has  always  attempted 
to  be  fair  and  pay  its  way,  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  My  accusation  is 
that  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  On- 
tario is  protected  by  The  Municipal 
Act  for  the  benefit  of  the  province 
which  created  it,  and  to  the  detriment 
of  the  municipalities  as  far  as  business 
tax  is  concerned.    For  any  of  the  hon. 
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members  who  may  believe  that  I  am 
prejudiced  when  I  inform  them  that  I 
am  using  as  municipal  examples  two 
towns  from  my  own  riding,  I  say  this. 
I  am  willing  to  compare  any  town  in 
Ontario  where  there  is  a  liquor  store 
and  a  Bell  Telephone  office. 

In  the  town  of  Southampton,  in  the 
year  1956,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
with  a  very  small  office  paid  $1,063.86 
in  business  tax,  whereas  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  paid  $123.75. 
In  1955,  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
paid  ^71.73,  and  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  $98.40.  In  1954,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  paid  $1,122.85, 
and  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  paid  only  $108.57. 

In  the  town  of  Wiarton  in  1956,  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  paid  $1,427.46, 
and  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  $72.88.  In  1955,  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  paid  $1,695.48,  and  the 
Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario, 
$44.20;  and  in  1954  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company  paid  $1,612.23,  but  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  paid  only 
$44.20. 

In  each  instance,  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  of  Ontario  occupies  premises 
several  times  greater  than  does  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company.  Why  then  should 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario, 
which  no  doubt  is  providing  a  service 
for  many  people,  but  not  one  percentage 
point  as  necessary  as  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company,  why  are  they  privileged  in 
this  way? 

The  answer,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that  they 
are  favoured  by  our  Municipal  Act.  In 
chapter  24  and  under  section  6A,  it  sets 
out  the  percentage  of  land  and  building 
assessment  which  certain  businesses  can 
be  rated  for  business  assessment.  In  the 
case  of  a  liquor  store  it  is  60  per  cent, 
of  this  valuation. 

On  the  other  hand,  section  7  provides 
for  the  assessment  for  business  purposes 
of  telephone  or  telegraph  companies  as 
60  per  cent,  of  the  gross  receipts.  The 
Bell  Telephone  Company  submits  to 
each  municipality  an  affidavit  of  the 
previous  year's  gross  earnings  and  the 
amount  taxable  under  section  7. 


This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  a  glaring 
example  of  the  discrepancy  in  our  muni- 
cipal tax  set-up.  In  3  years  in  Wiarton, 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  paid  in 
business  tax,  $4,735.17,  and  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario  only  $161.28. 

MR.  W.  H.  COLLINGS  (Beaches)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
member  would  allow  a  question  ?  Would 
a  comparable  business  property  in 
Wiarton,  in  any  business  block,  pay  a 
similar  business  tax  as  the  Liquor  Con- 
trol Board  of  Ontario? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
may  have  mistaken  the  question,  but  my 
point  is  that  I  believe  a  big  organization, 
making  huge  profits  such  as  the  Liquor 
Control  Board  of  Ontario,  should  be 
on  a  comparable  business  assessment 
to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Would  you  put 
the  Liquor  Control  Board  of  Ontario  on 
a  different  basis  than  any  other  merchant 
in  the  town  ?  That  is  to  say  — 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  would  put  it  on 
the  same  basis  as  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  The  hon.  member 
has  referred  to  business  tax  on  sales. 
Is  there  any  business  in  the  town  of 
Wiarton  that  pays  business  tax  on  sales  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Let  us  leave  the 
Bell  Telephone  Company  out  of  it  for 
the  moment. 

MR.  WHICHER :  But  I  don't  want 
to  leave  the  Bell  Telephone  Company 
out  of  it. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  But  to  the  hon. 
member's  knowledge  is  there  any  other 
business  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes,  Canadian 
National  Telegraphs. 
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MR.  COLLINGS:  I  beg  the  hon. 
member's  pardon? 

MR.  WHICHER :  Canadian  National 
Telegraphs  pay  on  the  same  basis  as  the 
Bell  Telephone. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  But  both  the 
utilities  the  hon.  member  speaks  of  have 
all  of  their  lines  all  over  every  street. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  very  true; 
but  they  only  pay  business  tax  where 
there  are  houses,  they  don't  have  to 
pay  out  of  the  township. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  I  might  say  to 
the  hon.  member,  through  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  pay  the  business  tax 
bill  that  is  submitted  to  us  by  the 
municipality. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  correct; 
there  is  no  question  about  that  at  all. 
The  hon.  member  pays  the  bill  sub- 
mitted to  him  by  the  municipality  under 
the  direction  of  The  Municipal  Act. 

The  point  I  am  endeavouring  to 
make  in  my  submission  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  is  that  it  should 
be  on  the  same  basis  as  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  and  no  doubt  the  hon. 
member  for  Beaches  would  pay  that 
bill,   too. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  We  pay  it  in  our 
assessment. 

MR.  WHICHER :  That  is  right,  but 
I  say  that  it  is  assessment  on  a  com- 
parable basis  to  the  Bell  Telephone 
Company. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  Is  it  not  so  that 
the  Bell  Telephone  has  many  town 
wires  under  and  over  streets?  They 
have  them  all  over  the  place.  How 
could  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  com- 
pare the  assessment  of  a  company  such 
as  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  with  a 
service  where  there  is  just  one  outlet? 
Perhaps  where  an  assessment  is  quite 
comparable — 


MR.  WHICHER:  I  can  compare 
them  certainly  on  a  financial  earnings 
for  one  thing. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  We  don't  pay 
taxes  on  the  basis  of  financial  earnings. 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone Company  does. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Across  the 
table  the  municipality  is  not  on  the 
same  basis. 

MR.  WHICHER:  They  pay  on  an 
assessment  of  their  gross  earnings. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  If  the  hon. 
member  wants  to  win  his  point  he  may 
proceed. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Will  the  hon. 
member  allow  me  to  put  another  ques- 
tion? The  question  of  the  Bell  Tele- 
phone is  now  set  up  under  federal  legis- 
lation. Do  they  not  have  a  tax  exemp- 
tion  over   a  certain   amount? 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  Bell  Tele- 
phone business  tax  is  set  up  on  provincial 
taxation  in  this  province  of  Ontario, 
under,  I  quoted  the  section  there,  what- 
ever it  was — section  7  of  The  Ontario 
Municipal  Act.    That  is  what  I  said. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  But  the  limit 
may  be  set  by  the  federal  people. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  will  proceed 
from  here.  In  every  municipality  of 
Ontario  the  comparison  is  similar.  Why, 
Mr.  Speaker?  Is  it  because  the  net 
profits  of  the  Liquor  Control  Board  of 
Ontario  last  year  were  only  $50.7 
million?  No,  it  is  because  the  govern- 
ment wants  all  the  money  down  here; 
$50.7  million  is  a  great  deal  of  money. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  government 
budgeted  for  only  $38  million;  they 
were  just  $12.7  million  under  that 
amount  and  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger  for  them,  too. 

The  appeal  that  I  am  going  to  make 
now  will  be  to  no  avail.    I  tried  last 
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year.    It  fell  on  deaf  ears  but  I  must 
try  again. 

I  appeal  to  every  hon  member  in  this 
House,  Conservative,  CCF  and  Liberal. 
Let  us  get  together  and  help  the  old 
age  pensioners  with  this  added  money 
from  liquor  profits. 

Several  passages  of  Scripture  have 
been  quoted  in  this  House  since  the 
session  started.  I  suggest  that  "Honour 
thy  father  and  thy  mother,  that  thy 
days  may  be  long  upon  the  land  which 
the  Lord  thy  God  hath  given  thee,"  is 
one  of  the  more  important  phrases  and 
pieces  of  advice  in  the  whole  Bible. 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  old  age  pensioners 
are  our  fathers  and  mothers. 

If  it  were  possible  for  an  opposition 
member  to  present  a  private  bill  involv- 
ing the  spending  of  government  money, 
the  hon.  members  may  be  sure  that  I 
would  have  one  in  now  for  a  supple- 
mentary allowance  of  at  least  $20  per 
month  for  every  old  age  pensioner  in 
Ontario  who  needs  it.  I  defy  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  to  let  the  question  come 
to  open  debate  in  the  House  and  then 
to  have  a  free  vote.  Ninety  per  cent, 
of  the  Conservative  hon.  members  of 
this  House  believe  that  something 
should  be  done  to  ease  their  problem, 
but  their  hands  are  tied. 

The  facts  are  irrefutable.  Alberta, 
Saskatchewan  and  British  Columbia 
now  pay  supplementary  allowances 
where  they  are  needed — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Only  with 
the  help  of  the  municipalities. 

MR.  WHICHER:  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

But  Ontario,  the  wealthiest  of  all  the 
provinces,  pays  supplementary  allow- 
ances to  approximately  4,000  out  of 
300,000  pensioners,  and  then  only  if  the 
municipalities  will  assist. 

Why  is  this?  There  is  only  one  man 
in  this  province  who  is  stopping  them 
from  getting  assistance,  and  that  is  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  With  his  position 
and  the  prestige  which  he  holds  in  his 
own  party,  he  could  sell  the  idea  and 


put  it  through  this  legislation  in  5 
minutes.  But  last  year  in  this  House  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  stated  that  a  means 
test  was  too  much  bother  for  him. 

How  much  blunter  can  I  get?  The 
charge  is  here :  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario  is  the  only  man  in  Ontario 
holding  up  assistance  to  the  old  age 
pensioners.  Let  him  prove  otherwise. 

THE   SPEAKER:   Order. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  coming  now.  to  my  last  subject.  It  is 
brought  about  by  the  very  fine  speech 
delivered  in  this  House  by  the  hon. 
member  f or  Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay). 
It  showed  a  great  deal  of  preparation 
and  a  vast  knowledge  —  a  lot  more  than 
a  lot  of  the  hon.  members  possess. 

Today  I  wish  to  show  hon.  members 
the  other  side  of  the  story  and  why  I 
believe  that  for  this  year,  at  least,  this 
government  has  enough  money  and  that 
there  is  no  necessity  for  any  increase  in 
taxes.  I  wish  to  remind  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  this  is  an  important  and  intri- 
cate subject,  and  I  ask  hon.  members 
for  their  attention  in  order  that  I  can 
properly  explain  my  case,  and  so  come 
to  what  I  sincerely  believe  to  be  a 
logical  conclusion. 

Firstly,  may  I  refute  the  point  made 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  that 
we  are  getting  like  federal  Liberals 
sitting  over  here  ?  I  don't  blame  him  for 
hinting  at  it.  In  fact,  looking  over  some 
of  the  things  that  I  have  said,  I  think 
that  there  was  some  justice  in  his 
accusation,  in  that  I,  personally,  perhaps, 
have  not  taken  a  firm  stand  in  the 
matter. 

May  I  state  it  now?  Just  as  much 
as  any  hon.  member  in  the  House  I 
represent  an  Ontario  riding,  and  in  my 
remarks  on  the  subject  I  will  constantly 
have  this  fact  in  mind.  I  am  going  to 
"stick  up"  for  the  people  of  Ontario,  but 
that  doesn't  mean  that  I  must  roll  over 
and  "play  dead"  to  the  government 
opposed  to  me. 

There  isn't  any  doubt  about  the  dis- 
pute. The  federal  government  say  that 
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they  have  given  a  fair  offer :  the  govern- 
ment of  Ontario  says  that  they  have  not, 
claiming  that,  inasmuch  as  the  federal 
government  are  responsible  for  the  col- 
lection of  almost  half  the  corporation 
and  income  taxes  for  all  of  Canada,  they 
should  get  much  more  in  return. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  sug- 
gested that  Ontario  is  responsible  for 
the  collection  of  over  $1.1  billion  in 
corjx)ration  and  income  taxes,  and,  inas- 
much as  it  is  being  offered  only  $213.5 
million  in  return,  it  looks  like  a  very 
bad  bargain. 

If  this  were  the  whole  story,  I  w^ould 
agree  with  him.  I  repeat:  If  this  were 
the  whole  story,  I  would  agree  with  him. 

In  quoting  these  figures  of  $1.1  billion 
the  government  of  Ontario  is  trying  to 
insinuate  that  Ontario  should  get  credit 
for  all  of  the  money.  As  all  of  the  hon. 
members  know,  in  the  provinces  of 
Ontario  and  Quebec  are  situated  most 
of  the  large  head  offices  of  the  huge 
financial  corporations  of  the  country. 
Particularly  is  this  true  in  Ontario,  with 
hundreds  and  hundreds  of  head  offices 
being  situated  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  here  is  the  situation.  Let 
us  take  a  large  insurance  company  such 
as  the  Canada  Life.  They  do  business  all 
over  Canada.  All  of  their  profits  are 
funnelled  into  Toronto,  and  the  cor- 
poration taxes  are  paid  from  here  as  a 
credit  to  the  province  of  Ontario  — 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  That  is  not  so.  They  are 
not  allocated  in  that  way.  They  are 
allocated  according  to  where  the  business 
is  done. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  did  not  say  they 
were  allocated  that  way.  What  I  said 
was  that  in  the  $1.1  biUion  of  corpora- 
tion and  income  taxes  credited  from  the 
province  of  Ontario,  that  part  of  that 
money  is  in  that  $1.1   billion. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  But  no  greater 
proportion  than  the  amount  of  business 
done  in  this  province.  The  corporation 
taxes  of  the  companies  are  charged  to 
this  province  on  the  basis  of  the  business 
done  in  this  province. 


MR.  WHICHER:  Only  at  the  rate 
of  this  money  are  thev  charged.  That  is, 
the  $213.5  million. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  We  are  talking- 
about  the  credit  we  are  given,  which  is 
where  it  is  raised.  I  am  saying  that 
Ontario  is  credited  with  raising  so 
much  corporation  tax,  and  it  is  done 
on  the  basis  of  business  done  in  On- 
tario and  that  is  the  fairest  way  to 
do  it. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  agree  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  that  it  is 
credited  to  Ontario,  but  in  the  $1.1 
billion — that  does  not  mean  that  it  is 
earned  in  Ontario.  It  is  collected  in 
Ontario.  Am  I  correct?  Absolutely  cor- 
rect, I  believe? 

MR.  MACAULAY:  I  do  not  follow 
the  hon.  member  at  all.  I  am  not  being 
critical.  I  just  do  not  follow  the  hon. 
member. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  hope  all  the  hon. 
members  will  appreciate  that  it  is  a 
difficult  subject. 

I  shall  continue:  All  of  their  profits 
are  funnelled  into  Toronto  and  the  cor- 
poration taxes  are  paid  from  here  as  a 
credit  to  the  province  of  Ontario — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  No,  no. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  apologize  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  if  I  am  a 
little  off  there — if  I  am. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member  is  attempting  to  give  a  picture  to 
this  House  whereby — 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  does  not  know  anything 
about  the  picture  unless  he  has  better 
glasses  than  I  think  he  has. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  am  the  one 
who  is  listening. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Well,  I  suggest 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  just 
listen. 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER:  But  I  say  the 
hon.  member  is  giving  an  entirely  false 
picture  of — 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  don't  think  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  should  tell  me 
anything  about  false  pictures,  because 
he  is  certainly  a  master  at  it. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  do  not 
know  what  the  hon.  member  has  in  mind. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  do  not  know 
what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
in  mind. 

I  have  on  my  desk  financial  reports 
from  many  large  corporations.  For 
example,  the  Canada  Life  paid  $792,000 
corporation  tax  to  Ottawa  last  year  from 
Ontario,  even  though  only  55  per  cent, 
of  its  premium  income  came  from  On- 
tario. The  Toronto-Dominion  Bank  paid 
$3,220,000,  but  they  have  181  branches 
outside  of  Ontario  compared  to  284 
tranches  in  Ontario.  The  Canadian 
Bank  of  Commerce  paid  $7,232,266,  and 
they  have  329  branches  in  Ontario  and 
425  branches  in  other  parts  of  the 
country. 

The  Imperial  Bank  paid  $2,290,000 
corporation  tax.  They  have  159  branches 
in  Ontario  and  125  outside.  The  Bank 
of  Nova  Scotia  paid  $1,900,000  cor- 
poration tax  with  186  branches  in  On- 
tario and  285  outside. 

Let  us  take  another  case,  Noranda 
Mines  have  their  head  office  in  Toronto. 
Their  corporation  tax  is  paid  from  To- 
ronto, credited  to  the  total  of  Ontario 
figures,  yet  their  mine  is  not  even  in 
Ontario. 

The  story  may  be  repeated  time  after 
time :  firms  like  the  T.  Eaton  Company, 
Simpson's,  General  Motors,  Ford  Motor 
Company,  many  paper  companies  such 
as  Abitibi,  gas  and  oil  firms  of  which 
there  are  6  major  ones  with  head  offices 
in  Toronto,  breweries,  air  lines,  food 
producers  and  corporations  of  every 
type  who  do  business  all  over  Canada 
but  whose  head  offices  are  in  Toronto. 

I  say  to  the  government,  is  it  really 
fair  that  it  should  take  credit  for  all  of 
these  taxes  when  they  are  earned  all 
over  Canada? 


HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  we  do  not  take 
any  credit  at  all.  The  hon.  member  has 
not  presented  this  in  the  true  light  at  all. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  that  so?  Well, 
I  am  so  used  to  things  being  represented 
in  the  wrong  light  here  that  perhaps  I 
am  a  little  biased. 

I  suggest  that  only  one-half  of  the 
corporation  taxes  collected  in  Ontario 
could  rightfully  be  regarded  as  being 
earned  here. 

That  makes  the  $1.1  billion  a  little 
smaller,  doesn't  it?  Out  of  the  $521 
million  collected  in  Ontario  I  would 
suggest  that  at  least  $200  million  is  not 
earned  here.  At  least  to  be  fair  we 
must  say  that  the  figures  of  well  over 
$1  billion  will  be  brought  down  to  well 
under  $1  billion  rightfully  earned  in 
corporation  and  income  taxes  from  the 
province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  at 
least  attempted  to  leave  the  impression 
that  we  are  only  getting  $213.5  million 
back  from  the  federal  government.  As 
far  as  the  tax  agreements  go  he  was 
absolutely  right.  But  these  income  and 
corporation  taxes  are  used  for  much 
more  than  to  pay  back  tax  rentals.  Let 
us  look  at  some  of  the  things : 


Family  allowances   $116,604,000 

Old  age  security  134,644,000 

Jobless  insurance  15,000,000 

Old  age  assistance  4,918,000 

Blindness   609,000 

Disability  1,712,000 

Health    9.156,000 

Veterans  (P  &  WVA)  60,000,000 

Veterans'  hospitals   20,000,000 

Tax  agreements  213,500,000 

University  grants  2,600,000 

Total    $578,743,000 


Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many,  many 
more  benefits  which  we  derive  from 
the  federal  government.  Of  all  the 
extra  benefits  that  we  get  I  will  men- 
tion just  one. 

The  Department  of  National  Defence 
in  Ottawa  will  spend  this  year  $1,775 
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million.  Let  me  ask  you  how  much  is 
Ontario's  share  ?  We  have  an  obligation 
to  the  whole  country  to  protect  our 
shores  from  the  possibility  of  any 
foreign  invader. 

If  we  were  ever  bombed,  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  first  target  be  the 
wheat  fields  of  Saskatchewan,  the 
Rocky  Mountains  of  British  Columbia, 
or  the  industries  of  Ontario?  We  all 
know  that  MetropoHtan  Toronto,  Ham- 
ilton, Niagara  Falls,  Sault  Ste.  Marie 
and  others  are  the  places  where  the 
bombs  would  fall.  Oh,  yes,  there  are 
many  things  that  the  federal  government 
have  to  pay  for  besides  tax  rentals, 
and  we  as  residents  of  Ontario  and 
citizens  of  Canada  must  pay  our  share. 

Naturally,  as  an  Ontario  Liberal,  I 
want  this  government  to  get  every 
nickel  out  of  Ottawa  that  it  can  but, 
tell  me,  as  citizens  who  have  to  pay  the 
taxes  anyway,  what  difference  does  it 
make  whether  we  pay  them  to  Toronto 
or  Ottawa? 

Let  us  look  at  these  tax  agreements. 
The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  told  us, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been 
crying  for  years,  that  we  are  unfairly 
treated.  Let  us  look  at  the  net  offer  to 
all  of  the  provinces  including  the 
equalization  grants  to  them,  the  stabili- 
zation part  and  the  rental  itself.  The 
answer  is  in  the  "estimate  of  the  opera- 
tion of  financial  arrangements  under 
proposed  Federal-Provincial  Tax  Share 
Act  for  the  fiscal  year  1957-1958"  as 
tabled  by  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale.  Per  capita  every  single  province 
except  the  province  of  Ontario  gets 
$38.20;  Ontario  gets  $38.75.  What  can 
be  more  fair  than  this,  as  far  as  com- 
parisons go? 

Added  to  this  truth  is  the  knowledge 
that  the  federal  government  has  left 
the  two  per  cent,  insurance  premium 
tax  to  the  provinces.  Ontario  will  get 
$10,170,000  from  this,  much  more  than 
any  other  province.  The  net  result  is 
that,  with  the  insurance  premium  added 
to  the  total  tax  rental  proposal,  Ontario 
is  the  highest  per  capita  recipient  with 
$40.60  each. 


MR.  MACAULAY :  And  the  highest 
debt,  too,  because  they  have  not  gone 
ahead  and  levelled  taxes  to  make 
money. 

MR.  WHICHER:  In  a  percentage 
increase  per  capita  from  the  1952 
agreements,  we  are  second  only  to 
Quebec  with  an  increase  of  24.8  per 
cent,  while  Quebec's  increase  is  26.8 
per  cent.  Are  we  really  being  treated  so 
badly? 

The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
certainly  went  on  record  as  being  in 
favour  of  equalization  grants,  and  I 
believe  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is,  too. 
They  possess  one  of  the  finest  objectives 
that  one  could  find  in  any  piece  of 
legislation  whereby  the  "have-not"  prov- 
inces are  given  special  equalization 
monies  by  the  "have"  provinces.  The 
principle  is  found  in  the  theory  under 
which  the  United  Nations  is  supposed 
to  work,  whereby  rich  countries,  such 
as  the  United  States  and  Canada,  help 
the  Asiatic  nations  to  become  educated 
and  mechanized.  In  theory,  too,  it 
possesses  the  thought  of  the  Golden 
Rule. 

But  my  conclusion  in  this  regard  is 
as  follows : 

If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  believes 
in  equalization  grants  in  the  higher 
forms  of  government,  then  he  should 
believe  in  them  on  a  municipal  level 
whereby  some  of  the  poor,  unfortunate 
municipalities  of  this  province  are 
brought  up  to  the  levels  of  the  higher 
ones.  Do  the  hon.  memb'ers  honestly 
believe  that  such  equalization  is  now  in 
effect?    It  is  not. 

Without  prejudice  to  our  Toronto 
hon.  members,  for  whom  I  have  the 
highest  respect,  I  suggest  most  emphati- 
cally that  real  estate  taxes  on  a  value 
basis  are  much  higher  elsewhere  in  the 
province  than  they  are  in  Toronto,  and 
do  not  possess  nearly  as  many  services. 
I  will  quote  one  example. 

The  other  day  a  well-known  Toronto 
man  told  me  that  the  taxes  on  his 
$30,000  home  were  $400.  The  taxes  on 
a   $10,000   home   in   Bruce   county   are 
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approximately  $175.  And  yet,  the  gov- 
ernment insists  on  subsidizing  this 
great  metropoHs  of  wealth  in  Toronto 
by  giving  them  unconditional  grants  of 
$4.00  per  capita  while  the  basic  rate 
in  other  parts  of  the  province  is  $1.50 
per  capita.  I  suggest  that  the  name 
"Unconditional  Grants  Act"  should  be 
changed  to  the  "Conditional  Grants 
Act",  conditional,  of  course,  on  whether 
or  not  one  lives  in  Toronto. 

Mr.  Speaker,  Ontario  will  never  be- 
come great  that  way,  not  if  the  old 
story  that  "a  chain  is  as  strong  as  its 
weakest  link"  is  true.  Toronto,  which 
possesses  such  great  head  offices  and 
industrial  assessments,  keeps  the  bene- 
fits of  all  of  the  taxes  despite  the  fact 
that  these  industries  service  the  whole 
province. 

As  an  example,  the  real  estate  and 
business  tax  on  the  head  office  of  the 
Canada  Life  Building  in  Toronto  is 
$248,000;  only  one-half  of  its  Ontario 
business  is  done  in  Toronto  but  the 
city  derives  the  full  benefit,  particularly 
do  I  refer  to  its  business  tax.  The  real 
estate  and  business  tax  of  the  general 
office  of  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  here 
in  Toronto  is  $590,000. 

I  repeat,  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
and  the  government  believe  in  equaliza- 
tion taxes  in  the  provinces,  then  they 
should  believe  in  them  municipally,  so 
that  the  smaller  and  less  financially 
secure  communities  can  have  the 
services  that  are  given  in  the  larger 
centres,  particularly  paved  streets, 
sewers,  beautiful  schools  and  parks  and 
the  many  more  things  that  we  cannot 
offer.  If  some  system  is  not  derived  to 
help  decentralize  and  open  up  the  rest 
of  the  province,  in  25  years  who  is  there 
to  say  how  large  Toronto  will  be  ?  Surely 
it  is  large  enough  now,  particularly  for 
people  who  have  to  drive  a  couple  of 
hours  a  day  getting  to  and  from  their 
places  of  business. 

We,  on  the  other  hand,  in  the  smaller 
places  do  not  necessarily  wish  to  become 
any  bigger;  we  only  wish  to  be  better 
and,  by  becoming  better  with  more  roads 
and  more  services,  we  can  help  to  draw 


some  industry  that  is  now  coming  into 
this  province  into  the  smaller  centres. 

But  to  get  back  to  the  tax  rentals,  and 
why  I  believe  that  this  province  does 
not  need  to  raise  its  taxes  for  this  year 
at  least.  Firstly,  however,  my  general 
conclusion  is  this.  If  the  other  provinces 
get  any  more  from  the  federal  treasury, 
then  we  must  demand  our  share.  But  as 
we  are  the  highest  per  capita  recipient 
now,  how  can  we  possibly  ask  for  more 
without,  at  the  same  time,  getting  more 
for  the  other  provinces?  If  the  federal 
treasury  has  a  surplus  of  any  account, 
let  them  help  the  old  age  pensioners  of 
this  province  and  others.  Certainly,  this 
government  is  not  helping  them.  Or,  on 
the  other  hand,  cut  the  taxes.  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  there  anything  wrong  with 
cutting  the  taxes? 

MR  MACAULAY :  Yes,  there  is. 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  provinces 
then  can  tax  themselves  for  their  legiti- 
mate needs.  On  the  budget  debate  I  will 
go  into  this  subject  much  more 
thoroughly. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  is  all 
we  have  been  asking  the  federal  govern- 
ment to  do,  to  cut  the  taxes  so  we  can 
have  our  fair  share.  That  is  all. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Now,  in  con- 
clusion, let  us  look  at  the  extra  taxes 
to  be  collected  in  this  province  for  the 
coming  year  compared  to  those  collected 
last  year.  If  this  province  signs  the  tax 
rental  agreement  it  will  collect  an  extra 
$53  million.  The  two  per  cent,  insurance 
tax  is  worth  another  $10  million.  The 
normal  increase  in  liquor  and  gasoline 
revenues  to  the  province  are  worth  $10 
million  each.  I  have  heard  rumours  too 
that  there  will  be  another  $10  million 
coming  to  the  province  in  extras  that 
they  will  probably  "wangle"  from  the 
federal  treasury. 

This  totals  $93  million  that  the 
revenues  of  this  province  will  have 
gone  up  in  one  year  or  an  increase  of  at 
least  20  per  cent,  in  general  revenue. 
This   increase  comes   from  the  people. 
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and  I  suggest  that  a  20  per  cent,  increase 
in  any  one  year  is  enough  even  for  this 
government  to  be  able  to  handle. 

How  about  the  future?  If  we,  as 
people,  go  on  constantly  demanding 
more  services,  then  we  must  be  ready 
to  pay  for  them.  For  this  reason,  like 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale,  I  res- 
pectfully submit  that  this  government 
should  not  sign  the  tax  rental  agreement 
as  presented  by  Ottawa  as  far  as  the 
corporation  tax  goes.  The  agreement  is 
for  5  years,  and  I  can  certainly  see  that 
before  5  years  are  up,  this  province  will 
require  more  money.  The  large  cor- 
porations are  a  good  place  to  get  that 
money  because  they  are  the  only  ones 
who  have  it  in  great  quantities. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  recom- 
mendation is  that  this  government  sign 
the  agreement  only  so  far  as  the  succes- 
sion duty  and  income  tax  clauses  are 
presented.  We  in  Ontario,  whether  we 
are  Conservative,  CCF  or  Liberal,  must 
think  of  our  own  people. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  member  a 
question?  The  hon.  member  has  added 
$53  million  under  the  tax  agreement 
to  the  $10  million  under  the  tax  on 
the  insurance  premium  which  brings 
them  to  $63  million.  Then,  he  added  $10 
million  which  he  thought  would  come 
from  increased  liquor  and  some  other 
sources. 

MR.  WHICHER  :  Ten  million  dollars 
for  liquor  and  $10  milion  for  gasoline 
tax ;  $10  million  each. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Just  by  the 
normal  increment  of  more  people,  I 
think  that  comes  to  about  $93  million. 


HOX.   MR.   PORTER:  Oh  no,  he 
wants  us  to  spend  money. 

^IR.  MACAULAY:  The  hon.  mem- 
ber says  we  do  not  need  to  raise  more 
taxes. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  beg  to  difier 
there ;  I  did  not  say  that  you  should  not 
raise  more  taxes.  But  I  suggested  for 
this  year  a  $93  million  increase  was 
enough,  and  I  left  myself  quite  open, 
as  you  did  yourself,  when  I  said  this 
government  in  my  opinion  should  not 
sign  the  tax  agreement  as  far  as  cor- 
poration taxes  go,  because  it  may  be 
necessary  —  and  I  believe  it  will  be 
necessary — before  a  5-year  period  is 
up,  that  the  corporation  taxes  will  have 
to  be  increased  in  this  province. 

My  submission  is,  and  I  believe,  the 
$93  million  increase  in  any  one  year 
in  this  province  is  enough,  it  is  a  20 
per  cent,  increase  in  the  amount  of 
money  coming  into  this  treasury.  What 
do  you  want  me  to  say,  you  should  have 
another  $93  million? 

MR.  MACAULAY:  You  cannot  just 
say  a  20  per  cent,  increase  in  revenue 
is  plenty  if  we  have  a  40  per  cent, 
increase  in  expenditure,  and  that  is 
what  we  have.  Did  the  hon,  member 
not  hear  the  pearls  of  wisdom — 

:MR.  WHICHER:  I  certainly  did 
hear  those  pearls  of  wisdom,  but  the 
hon.  member  was  quoting  up  to  20 
years  ahead,  and  I  am  talking  about 
this   year. 

HON,  MR,  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
perhaps  in  a  few  days'  time,  the  full 
position  will  be  before  the  House. 


MR.  WHICHER :  That  is  right. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Can  the  hon. 
member  tell  me  this,  can  he  say  therefore 
that  $93  million  is  enough,  and  that  we 
do  not  need  to  raise  taxes  without  look- 
ing at  the  other  side  of  the  ledger  as  to 
the  things  on  which  we  have  to  spend 
money?  This  is  a  subject  upon  which 
the  hon.  member  was  peculiarly  silent. 


MR.  OLIVER:  Mr,  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  say  that  so  far  as  we  are 
concerned,  the  position  is  clear  now, 
and  it  will  become  clear  to  hon,  mem- 
bers on  the  other  side  shortly. 

MR,  W,  J,  STEWART  (Parkdale)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  first  I  wish  to  express 
to  you  my  appreciation  for  the  very 
impressive  manner  in  which  you  daily 
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deliver  the  prayers  in  this  House,  par- 
ticularly in  your  special  prayer  for  Her 
Majesty  the  other  day. 

I  would  also  like  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  member  for  Lambton  East  (Mr. 
Janes)  in  his  chairmanship  of  the  com- 
mittee of  the  whole  House,  and  also 
the  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address 
on  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

I  have  a  few  comments  I  would  like 
to  make  this  afternoon  on  matters  I 
believe  to  be  of  public  concern,  and  I 
will  start  with  the  hospital  plan.  I 
would  like  to  express  my  appreciation 
and  admiration  for  the  continued  inter- 
est and  the  constructive  leadership  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
in  this  matter. 

A  great  deal  of  confusion  exists  in 
the  minds  of  the  public  today  as  to 
the  difference  between  hospital  insur- 
ance and  health  insurance,  and  I  think 
something  should  be  done  to  clarify 
this  as  early  as  possible. 

On  numerous  occasions  we  have 
heard  criticism  of  both  the  federal  and 
provincial  governments  in  their  slow- 
ness to  take  action  to  bring  hospital 
insurance  into  effect.  May  I  say  we 
should  always  remember  the  ''assimila- 
tion  of  good  is  a  slow  process." 

I  have  had  substantial  citizens,  good 
thinking  people,  come  to  me  and  ex- 
press a  great  deal  of  concern  and 
wonderment  about  the  whole  scheme 
of  hospital  insurance,  so,  everyone  is 
not  clamouring  for  it.  Some  people 
who  have  not  all  the  facts,  as  we  have 
here,  to  the  same  degree,  fear  we  are 
making  a  great  advance  into  what  has 
been  referred  to  as  the  "welfare  state." 

Therefore,  I  repeat,  I  believe  clarifi- 
cation of  the  proposed  plan  is  essential 
in  many  phases.  We  always  have  with 
us  a  great  number  of  people  who,  im- 
properly, imagine  they  are  really  going 
to  get  "something  for  nothing."  We 
all  know  better  than  that.  Marked  pro- 
gress has  indeed  been  made  by  this 
government  as  to  hospital  insurance 
which,  I  believe,  in  the  very  near  future 
will  become  a  fact. 


I  will  be  glad  to  learn  from  my 
friend  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Phillips)  as  to  what  progress  is  being 
made  through  the  grants  made  by  this 
government  regarding  the  study  of  the 
nation's    greatest    killer,    heart    disease. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  not  in  his  seat 
so  I  will  not  develop  that  question 
further. 

I  would  like,  at  this  time,  to  pay 
tribute  to  my  friend,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile).  I  wish 
to  say  that  at  all  times  the  department 
is  giving  prompt  and  courteous  assist- 
ance to  applicants.  There  is  a  very 
co-operative  attitude  with  a  wealth  of 
human  understanding.  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  also  known  for  his  humanitarian- 
ism  and  leadership.  I  have  in  my  hand 
an  extract  from  the  Glohe  and  Mail  of 
Friday,  December  21,  1956,  which 
says : 

The  Welfare  Minister  announced 
yesterday  his  department  will  turn  to 
newspaper  advertising  in  the  place- 
ment of  children  for  adoption.  It  will 
be  tried  as  an  experiment  in  the  begin- 
ing  of  the  new  year.  It  is  a  novel 
venture  untested  in  any  other  juris- 
diction, but  Mr.  Cecile  has  great  faith 
it  will  produce  results. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  surprised  to  learn 
that  in  this  province  there  are  15,000 
children  in  public  care.  That  is,  they 
have  been  placed  in  foster  homes.  Of 
this  number,  today,  1,500  at  least,  are 
available    for    adoption. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  could 
not  carry  this  scheme  of  his  even  into 
the  institutions,  because  this  means  a 
great  deal,  not  only  in  dollars  and  cents, 
the  care  of  the  15,000  wards  costing 
the  municipalities  and  the  province 
between  $8  and  $9  million  a  year.  Of 
this  amount  the  province  pays  25  per 
cent,  and  the  municipalities  pick  up  the 
remaining  75  per  cent. 

Children,  1,500  in  number,  ranging 
in  age  from  4  to  16  years,  are  available 
for  adoption.  We  have  a  number  of 
people  going  to  the  children's  aid  and 
other  places,  trying  to  adopt  younger 
children,  anxious  to  have  children  where 
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they  have  not  any  of  their  own,  and  in 
some  cases  where  they  do  have  children 
of  their  own.  Is  it  not  strange  to  realize 
that,  with  all  this  shortage  for  adoption 
which  we  are  supposed  to  experience, 
we  have  an  increased  population  in  our 
orphanages  ? 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
give  consideration  to  extending  this  plan 
of  adoption  into  the  institutions?  Not 
only  would  it  mean  a  great  saving  in 
dollars  and  cents  of  those  $8  or  $9 
million  a  year  to  the  people  of  Ontario 
—  and  that  is  very  important  —  but  no 
one  can  measure  in  dollars  and  cents  the 
contribution  that  would  be  made  to 
building  citizenship  if  these  children 
were  taken  into  homes  where  they  will 
have  some  love  and  affection  and  the 
environment  of  home  life,  home  training 
and  discipline. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  invited  the 
people  of  Ontario  to  adopt  these  children 
from  4  to  16  years  of  age.  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  respect  you  not  only  as  Speaker  of 
this  House  and  a  colleague,  but  you  are 
a  man  of  the  cloth,  you  could  give 
leadership,  and  I  appeal  through  you 
today  to  the  men  of  the  cloth,  ministers, 
priests  and  rabbis.  Why  not  get  together 
and  proclaim  what  is  to  be  known  across 
the  land  as  ''Children's  Day"? 

We  have  Mother's  Day,  we  have 
Father's  Day  —  yes,  commerce  has  in- 
vaded the  field  and  detracted  to  some 
extent,  nevertheless  the  spirit  is  there 
and  a  great  purpose  is  served.  Why  not 
have  a  Children's  Day  and  preach  in 
every  synagogue,  temple  and  church  the 
importance  of  contributing  to  the  wel- 
fare of  these  children  who  have  no 
parents  or  have  no  home? 

Why  not  bring  them  into  home  life, 
with  the  guidance  of  parents,  under 
family  environment?  I  think  this  would 
be  a  great  addition  to  the  welfare  of  our 
country  and  would  certainly  be  a  marked 
step  to  preventing  the  onward  march  of 
juvenile  delinquency.  It  would  certainly 
be  an  offset  to  the  necessity  for  con- 
tinuing training  schools  and  later  having 
boys  and  girls  emerge  from  there  to 
become  inmates  of  our  reformatories. 


The  hon.  Minister  of  Welfare  also 
has  under  his  administration  what  we 
have  referred  to  as  old  age  pensions.  I 
do  not  like  that  appellation,  "old  age 
pensions."  A  great  many  people  are 
being  forced  today  into  retirement  long 
before  their  days  of  usefulness  have 
ended. 

I  note  with  a  great  deal  of  interest  and 
concern  that  hon.  members  of  the 
federal  government  of  all  parties,  like 
hon.  members  in  this  House,  have  de- 
clared themselves  unalterably  in  favour 
of  increasing  old  age  pensions,  and  the 
humanitarian  record  of  this  government 
in  leadership  for  the  welfare  of  people 
convinces  me  beyond  a  shadow  of  a 
doubt  that  if  the  federal  government 
will  give  the  commitment  and  increase 
pensions,  I  am  sure  this  province  will 
follow  along  and  match  them  dollar 
for  dollar. 

I  would  like  to  see  some  change  in 
the  appellation  "old  age  pensions",  they 
should  not  be  referred  to  as  old  age 
pensions,  they  could  have  some  term  of 
security.  We  should  adopt  some  plan  of 
security  and  replace  that  phrase  ''old 
age    pension." 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  a  hurried 
word  about  highways.  We  have  daily 
ever-increasing  evidence  of  an  earnest, 
sincere  and  effective  endeavour  to  in- 
crease the  efficency  and  the  operation  of 
that  department.  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  facilities  might  very  well  be 
increased  in  these  larger  centres  of 
population  to  provide  easier  registration 
of  motor  vehicles  and  the  obtaining  of 
licences.  Also,  consideration  might  well 
be  given  to  locating  these  offices  in  such 
a  way  that  parking  space  can  be  found 
by  people  trying  to  buy  a  licence  instead 
of  having  the  experience  of  buying  a 
licence  and  getting  a  ticket  for  parking 
at  the  same  time. 

Possibly  this  is  purely  a  matter  of 
civic  by-law  and  does  not  concern  The 
Department  of  Highways,  but  I  cannot 
help  noticing  the  congestion  of  traffic  on 
the  streets.  There  are  the  parking  meters, 
and  we  find  ourselves  going  along  in  a 
line  of  traffic  and  have  to  stop  because 
someone    up    ahead    is    double    parked, 
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waiting  for  a  chance  to  go  against  the 
traffic  and  back  into  a  parking  space. 

I  hope  the  hon.  Minister  will  give 
some  consideration  to  penalizing  these 
*iane  changers"  on  our  highways,  they 
are  one  of  the  greatest  hazards  we  have, 
ducking  from  one  lane  to  another, 
cutting  in  and  out. 

Perhaps  I  should  address  the  follow- 
ing remarks  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger),  be- 
cause it  concerns  Queen's  Park  crescent. 
A  fatality  occurred  there  the  other  day, 
and  many  hon.  members  will  remember 
that  some  years  ago  an  hon.  member  of 
this  House,  one  of  the  CCF  party,  was 
killed  when  struck  by  a  car  on  the  east 
portion  of  the  crescent. 

I  wonder  if  we  should  not  invite  the 
city  to  co-operate  with  the  province  in 
putting  underpasses  so  as  to  enable 
people  going  to  and  from  here,  to  busi- 
ness, to  work  in  the  offices,  and  people 
who  desire  to  transact  business,  to  cross 
with  some  degree  of  safety? 

I  should  like  also  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works  on  the 
many  fine  structures  he  has  succeeded 
in  erecting.  In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  think  we  owe  it  to  the  staff  who  work 
in  this  building,  to  recognize  and  thank 
them  for  the  splendid  appearance  of 
cleanliness  which  at  all  times  we  have 
about  us,  and  on  the  courteous  manner  of 
the  staff  in  the  House  and  in  the  depart- 
ments. It  is  a  marked  characteristic  of 
all  the  service. 

I  frequently  see  people,  coming  here 
to  do  business  in  the  building,  who  have 
no  place  to  put  their  car.  The  civil 
servants  have  a  problem,  and  I  have  had 
a  problem  many  times  in  getting  a  place 
to  park.  I  have  no  more  special  right 
than  anyone  else,  but  I  think  with  the 
growth  of  the  province  and  the  ever  in- 
creasing number  of  people  who  come 
here  to  do  business,  the  public  are 
entitled  to  a  better  "break"  than  they 
are  getting  in  the  matter  of  parking 
facilities. 

Why  can  we  not  make  a  deal  with  the 
city  which  will  provide  that  the  space 
from  the  north  side  of  the  building,  say 


to  the  bandstand,  be  a  parking  area  for 
public  convenience?  There  is  a  civic  by- 
law requiring  builders  of  all  new  public 
buildings  to  provide  parking  space  for 
their  customers.  If  we  are  going  to  sup- 
port the  principle,  we  might  give  a  good 
example  ourselves. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
(Mr.  Elliott)  spoke  the  other  day  about 
trying  to  finance  the  down  payment  of 
homes  for  young  couples.  This  "tight 
money"  policy  affects  not  only  younger 
couples,  I  think  it  affects  everybody,  but 
more  particularly  the  people  whom  we 
from  time  to  time  choose  to  refer  in  this 
House  as  the  "little  people." 

Take,  for  instance,  the  man  who  has 
to  buy  a  new  car  to  use  in  his  business. 
With  the  "tight  money",  instead  of  get- 
ting 36  months  to  pay  for  it,  he  has  to 
pay  it  in  24.  Where  he  used  to  pay  $75 
a  month  for  the  car,  he  now  must  pay 
$100.  Likewise,  when  a  person  purchases 
a  home,  he  must  pay  a  larger  down 
payment. 

Tight  money  can  have  a  very  detri- 
mental effect  on  the  welfare  of  our 
people.  Hon.  members  will  agree  that 
buying  is  necessary  to  keep  people  em- 
ployed. Tightening  can  be  carried  to  the 
point  where  people  cannot  have  the 
money  to  buy,  resulting  in  a  great 
measure  of  unemployment  existing  in 
the  province  and  the  country. 

While  home  ownership  in  my  mind 
is  essential,  indeed  a  basic  essential  to 
good  citizenship,  we  find  that  if  people 
are  assisted  in  getting  down  payments 
in  order  to  buy  houses,  they  still  have 
that  continuing  overhead  of  maintenance 
and  taxes,  and  increasing  municipal 
taxes  do  not  create  any  incentive  for 
people  to  try  to  buy  their  homes. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made, 
perhaps  by  myself  and  certainly  by 
others  in  this  House  from  time  to  time, 
about  ways  and  means  to  accomplish 
these  things.  Mr.  Speaker,  we  forget 
sometimes  that  all  the  things  which  we 
suggest  call  for  the  spending  of  more 
money.  Then  we  criticize  the  debt.  , 

The  people  whom  I  have  the  privilege 
of  representing  in  Parkdale  pay  taxes 
and  they  all  feel  they  pay  plenty.  When 
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I  was  running  in  civic  elections,  a  candi- 
date was  defeated  before  he  started  if 
he  did  not  include  in  his  platform  a 
"plank  of  economy."  He  had  to  repeat 
that  word  and  repeat  it,  "economy." 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  word  is  forgotten. 
I  looked  it  up  in  the  dictionary  to  see 
if  it  is  still  there,  and  it  is,  but  I  think 
we  in  public  life  have  in  many  instances 
forgotten  the  word  "economy." 

During  the  time  I  had  the  honour  of 
serving  the  municipality  of  Toronto  in 
the  depression  years  of  1930,  1931,  1932, 
1933  and  1934.  I  had  the  privilege  of 
going  to  the  city  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  and  was  ad- 
dressing a  service  club  there.  I  used  a 
quote  which  I  had  picked  up  somewhere 
as  the  cause  of  the  depression,  some  one 
had  said  and  I  repeated,  that  the  depres- 
sion was  due  to  the  fact  of  public  and 
private  spending  of  money  we  had  not 
yet  earned,  to  buy  things  we  did  not 
need,  to  impress  people  we  do  not  like. 

That  is  not  entirely  true,  but  I  think 
there  is  some  merit  in  it,  and  that  it 
indicates  a  measure  of  caution  about 
the  way  we  are  spending  money. 

The  amount  levied  as  municipal  taxes 
will  always  be  an  issue  as  long  as  we 
have  to  pay.  But  the  public  pays  the 
taxes  on  the  3  levels  of  government,  it 
is  the  same  group  of  people  and  I  sub- 
mit, Mr.  Speaker,  that  there  should  be 
an  equitable  distribution  of  the  res- 
ponsibility for  the  assessing  of  taxes, 
so  that  the  sources  of  collection  and  the 
sources  of  levying  and  the  amounts 
that  are  levied  should  be  justly  appor- 
tioned. 

"Hidden"  taxes  which  the  federal 
government  can  apply  do  not  grate  upon 
the  minds  of  the  people  to  the  same 
extent  as  will  an  increase  in  the  muni- 
cipal tax  bill.  They  all  realize  that,  see  it 
and  feel  it  and  will  criticize  it.  I  think 
in  each  level  of  government  there  should 
be  a  redistribution  and  a  re-allocation 
of  duty  so  there  is  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion of  responsibility  in  this  respect. 

Much  has  been  said  from  time  to  time 
in  this  House  with  respect  to  the  federal- 
provincial  tax  agreement.  At  present  the 


amount  which  the  province  is  reim- 
bursed, I  would  judge  and  I  have  told 
some  people,  in  a  large  measure  prevents 
the  city  councils  from  reducing  their 
municipal  tax  bill.  Unless  the  provincial 
government  have  more  money,  this  is 
bound  to  be  true.  The  expenses  keep 
mounting,  and  the  city  councils  have  to 
get  the  money  from  some  place,  either 
out  of  people  who  are  already  being 
taxed,  or  by  way  of  rebates,  call  it  what 
you  may,  from  the  provincial  govern- 
ment. 

Until  the  province  gets  a  just  and 
fair  rental  agreement  with  the  federal 
government,  how  can  it  give  greater  or 
adequately  increased  grants  to  the 
municipalities? 

I  was  talking  to  some  people  on  the 
subject  some  time  ago  and  I  used  this 
as  an  analogy.  The  federal  government 
took  over  our  taxing  powers  for  the  war 
—  certainly  it  was  the  right  thing  to  do, 
co-operate  for  the  common  good  in  the 
hours  and  days  of  crisis  —  but  the  war 
is  over.  The  federal  government  doing 
this  is  like  someone  who  had  a  prefer- 
ential rate  of  rent  for  a  fixed  period. 
The  emergency  is  over  but  the  tenant 
still  remains  in  the  house  and  will  not 
get  out  and  will  not  pay  any  more  rent. 
Now  is  that  not  about  the  size  of  the 
federal-provincial  situation?  The  occu- 
pant enjoys  all  the  benefits  of  increased 
prosperity,  at  the  old  low  rental  rate. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  submit  that  home 
ownership,  which  is  so  essential  to 
developing  good  citizenship,  cannot  be 
encouraged  if  the  taxpayer  must  go  on 
indefinitely  paying  higher  taxes  because 
they  do  not  get  back  from  their  pro- 
vincial government  a  just  and  fair  share 
of  return  of  the  money  they  send  in  the 
first   instance  to   Ottawa. 

On  this  tax  rental  agreement,  are  we 
to  assume  that  we  have  got  to  the  point 
in  this  country  where  it  must  be  regarded 
as  morally  right  because  it  can  be  legally 
defensible?  I  do  not  think  so,  I  hope  not. 
The  federal  government  tax  agreement 
policy  is  responsible  for  a  serious 
deterioration  of  moral  standards  and 
many  of  our  ideals  of  citizenship.  To 
repeat  the  financial  inequities  of  exces- 
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sive  taxation  municipally  discourages 
home  ownership,  and  to  a  very  great 
extent  tight  money  will  prevent  home 
ownership,  while  curtailed  provincial  aid 
forces  upon  the  municipal  governments 
the  necessity  of  imposing  increased 
municipal  taxation. 

While  I  am  discussing  matters  that 
pertain  somewhat  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment, I  would  most  respectfully  like  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Postmaster  General 
that  we  have  many  newcomers  to  our 
land  who  are  daily  forming  their  impres- 
sions of  what  kind  of  country  this  is  to 
live  in  and  what  our  ideals  are.  I  respect- 
fully appeal  to  the  hon.  Postmaster 
General  to  cease  putting  all  sorts  of 
objects  on  our  postage  stamps.  There 
should  be  only  one  picture  on  them,  and 
that  should  be  the  Queen,  our  Sovereign. 
The  sooner  they  stop  it,  the  better.  There 
is  only  one  picture  which  should  go 
on  our  stamps,  and  that  is  the  picture  of 
her  Majesty  the  Queen. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  or  two 
for  a  moment,  if  I  may,  on  the  subject 
of  metropolitan  Toronto.  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  his  government 
gave  outstanding,  courageous  leadership 
in  bringing  Bill  No.  80  before  the 
Toronto  and  York  members  and 
eventually  this  House.  I  was  opposed, 
definitely,  then  to  amalgamation.  I  do 
not  know  if  it  is  the  answer  today,  but 
I  was  convinced  then  that  bankruptcy 
would  be  inevitable  if  we  forced 
amalgamation. 

Now  the  chairman,  *Tred^'  Gardiner, 
has  had  a  colossal  task  and  has  dis- 
played great  courage  and  leadership.  I 
disagree  with  some  of  his  suggestions, 
he  has  been  entitled  to  very  sharp 
criticism,  but  he  has  a  very  contentious 
task  and  while,  as  I  say,  he  is  entitled 
to  criticism,  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  that  he  is  entitled  to  a  great 
measure  of  credit  for  the  job  that  he 
has  done  to  date. 

I  said  it  took  courageous  leadership 
to  bring  in  Bill  No.  80.  May  I  ask 
hon.  members  to  pause  for  a  minute,  as 
I  have  asked  my  constituents  to  do  when 
they   get   their   tax   bill   and   they   talk 


about    Bill    No.    80    and    metropolitan 
Toronto  and  they  express  criticism. 

Stop  and  think  for  a  minute.  What 
would  certainly  have  happened  with 
the  lack  of  proper  sewage  disposal, 
without  an  adequate  water  supply, 
without  roads  to  carry  the  traffic  of 
this  rapidly  expanding  economy  of  the 
province;  workers  without  transporta- 
tion, increased  traffic  road  hazards,  yes, 
and  our  health  endangered?  We  might 
have  had  many  epidemics  here,  there- 
fore whatever  it  has  cost  in  dollars  is 
infinitesimal  in  comparison. 

I  have  heard  remarks  before  by  hon. 
members  about  Toronto  and  its  taxes. 
AVhen  I  had  the  honour  to  serve  as 
mayor  of  the  city,  I  enjoyed  travelling 
across  the  province,  not  only  meeting 
people,  but  trying  to  convince  them  and 
to  change  their  mental  attitude,  that 
Toronto  is  not  parochial  in  her  views, 
that  we  were  not  entitled  to  the  appel- 
lation of  "Hog  Town." 

We  all  owe  Ontario  something  for 
prosperity,  and  we  are  very  glad  to  see 
other  parts  of  the  province  prosper.  I 
for  one  would  be  glad  to  see  some  of 
this  industrial  expansion  go  to  other 
parts  of  the  province  and  our  country. 
I  am  in  favour  of  a  wider  distribution 
of  industrial  locations  and  decentraliza- 
tion of  population.  There  are  many 
towns  and  cities  where  another  1,000 
or  2,000  of  population  and  another  in- 
dustry would  be  a  Godsend,  whereas 
their  location  in  the  metropolitan  area 
forces  people  who  live  here  to  drive 
20  miles  to  and  from  their  place  of 
business. 

When  young  couples  leave  the 
homes  of  their  parents,  where  can  they 
buy  today?  They  must  go  towards  and 
beyond  the  outskirts.  When  I  started 
work,  I  never  dreamed  of  owning  an 
automobile.  Today,  a  man  just  can- 
not work  and  live  in  and  around  metro- 
politan Toronto  without  owning  one. 
For  instance,  how  is  he  going  to  get 
back  and  forth  to  work? 

An  hon.  member  referred  this  after- 
noon to  an  owner  of  a  $30,000  property 
paying  only  $400  taxes.  I  wish  he 
would  come  into  my  constituency  and 
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get  the  viewpoint  of  the  people  there 
and  the  taxes  they  are  paying.  You 
know  my  home,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  live  in 
a  modest  home,  it  has  only  a  35-foot 
frontage,  it  is  not  a  $30,000  house, 
and  my  taxes  are  $400  and  more.  It 
seems  only  yesterday  since  they  have 
been  doubled.  We  are  all  paying  a 
pretty  fair  "shot." 

I  would  like  to  take  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  meet  one  of  the  attendants 
on  the  front  of  this  building.  He  lives 
close  to  Toronto,  and  as  hon.  members 
will  understand  his  salary  is  not 
exorbitant,  and  he  was  complaining 
bitterly  of  his  taxes  of  $375.  Come 
down  the  street  with  me  and  see  how 
many  of  the  people  we  meet  want  to 
pay  more  taxes ;  meet  anybody,  if  you 
can,  who  thinks  they  are  under-taxed. 
You  certainly  will  not  find  one  such 
individual. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  paid 
me  the  honour  of  naming  me  as  a  pos- 
sible appointee  to  a  committee  that  he 
may  or  may  not  constitute  to  study 
metropolitan  Toronto.  I  submit,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  very  sound  suggestion 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  take  a 
look  at  it.  All  hon.  members  in  this 
House  created  a  child.  Metropolitan 
Toronto  is  our  child;  I  think  it  would 
be  very  wise  if  we  took  a  look  at  it 
and  see  what  kind  of  child  we  are 
raising. 

It  has  been  a  wonderful  experiment, 
it  was  a  temporary  expedient,  it  was 
by  no  means  the  final  answer.  If  I  am 
accorded  the  honour  of  serving  with  any 
of  my  colleagues  in  this  House,  I  want 
now  to  register  a  contradiction  to  a 
newspaper  article  which  stated  that  I 
am  for  amalgamation.  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  amalgamation  is  the 
answer,  but  if  I  do  go  on  the  commit- 
tee it  will  not  be  with  any  preconceived 
decisions.  Never  in  the  case  of  any 
committee  I  have  served  on  in  the  past 
has  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  or  any  of 
his  hon.  Ministers  ever  attempted  to 
direct  the  decision.  I  have  been  given 
free,  uninterrupted  opportunity  to  ex- 
press my  own  opinion  and  bring  in  the 
findings  as  I  saw  them. 


If  I  am  appointed  to  the  committee, 
my  purpose  will  be  to  approach  every 
question  with  a  view  to  determining 
what  is  the  most  economical,  efficient 
and  equitable  form  of  government  that 
can  be  devised,  and  to  review  Bill  No. 
80  to  bring  it  up  to  that  point.  I  will 
not  be  going  there  to  assist  Toronto 
only,  I  will  be  going  to  see  that  To- 
ronto gets  a  "fair  shake"  and  carries 
its  fair  share  of  the  load  along  with  the 
others.  I  will  be  going  there  to  repre- 
sent the  people,  because  after  all  we 
are  one  province  and  one  nation. 

As  I  say,  I  am  not  going  in  with  any 
preconceived  ideas  or  decisions.  Amalga- 
mation may  not  be  the  answer,  but 
certainly  co-ordination  of  civic  functions 
is  essential,  and  I  am  one  of  those  who 
believe  it  might  be  a  good  thing  to  retain 
to  some  degree  local  governments,  to 
maintain  community  interest  and  keep 
up  community  spirit,  and  thus  keep 
alive  the  spirit  of  democracy  in  electing 
the  people  who  assess  the  taxes.  Reten- 
tion of  the  local  government,  in  my 
opinion,  in  some  form  perhaps  modified, 
is  most  desirable,  but  certainly  there 
should  be  only  one  taxing  body.  There 
should  not  be  any  duplication. 

I  have  many  facts  concerning  metro- 
politan Toronto  with  which  I  will  not 
take  the  time  tonight  to  burden  the 
House,  but  I  would  like  to  quote  a  few 
figures,  if  I  may. 

In  1953,  when  metropolitan  Toronto 
was  born,  Toronto  had  an  assessment 
of  $1,406  million.  In  1955  it  was  $1,443 
milHon. 

Or,  in  1953,  when  metropolitan  To- 
ronto was  born,  the  13  municipalities' 
total  assessment  was  $1,680  million;  in 
1955  it  was  $2,573  million. 

In  1953,  the  taxes  paid  in  Toronto 
were  59.8  per  cent,  of  the  total ;  in  1955 
our  portion  of  the  metropolitan  taxes  per 
capita  were  $100.27. 

Mr.  Speaker,  metropolitan  Toronto 
will  bear  taking  a  look  at.  I  make  allow- 
ance for  increased  population  which 
necessitates  additional  civic  employees, 
but  I  find  that  in  1953  in  the  13  muni- 
cipalities there  were   11,115  employees, 
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and  in  August  of  last  year  there  were 
11,340  employees.  The  figures  I  am  now 
going  to  give  hon.  members  are  for  the 
end  of  the  year,  and  they  do  include 
casual  workers  but  do  not  include  em- 
ployees of  such  boards  and  commissions 
as  the  Canadian  National  Exhibition,  the 
housing  authority,  the  harbour  commis- 
sion, etc. 

On  top  of  the  increase  in  the  indivi- 
dual municipalities,  in  August  of  last 
year  metropolitan  Toronto  had  on  its 
own  staff  over  and  above  this  increase, 
2,663  employees,  a  fairly  substantial 
organization.  Now  we  have  107  local 
council  members  and  the  22  on  metro- 
politan Toronto,  making  129  persons  in 
councils  governing  metropolitan  To- 
ronto, plus  104  on  the  boards  of 
education. 

Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  in 
some  measure  building  a  pretty  good 
sized  competitor  to  the  Legislature  of 
Ontario,  with  the  number  of  employees 
and  the  members  of  elected  bodies.  I 
think  it  will  bear  taking  a  look  at,  and 
I  heartily  endorse  the  suggestion  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  we  should  take 
an  unbiased  look  at  metropolitan 
Toronto  and  see  what  the  answer  is 
when  it  comes  to  amending  Bill  No.  80. 

Hon.  members  will  agree  that  I  have 
had  some  little  knowledge  of  striking 
tax  rates,  and  together  with  hon.  mem- 
bers I  have  had  all  the  experience  I 
want  of  endeavouring  to  pay  the  tax 
rates.  I  think  the  province  has  set  a  good 
example,  and  I  am  sorry  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr.  Warren- 
der)  is  not  in  his  place,  and  I  think  that 
all  sizeable  municipalities  should  be 
required  to  change  their  system  of 
striking  the  tax  rate. 

We  go  to  the  polls  to  elect  a  council. 
I  can  today  qualify  and  run  for  mayor 
if  I  am  on  city  relief  and  if  I  am  elected 
I  can  levy  taxes,  issue  bonds  and 
debentures,  put  the  city  in  debt,  pack  my 
carpetbag  and  move  on. 

So  that  is  the  way  it  is.  We  elect  a 
council  and  they  have  the  right  to  strike 
a  tax  rate,  and  until  they  do,  they  do 
not  know  what  the  mill  rate  is  going 
to  be.  The  only  thing  they  can  do  in  the 


meantime  is  to  make  temporary  borrow- 
ing arrangements,  which  is  a  very  costly 
procedure. 

I  am  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  we 
cannot  change  that  system  whereby  the 
board  of  control  now  sits  down  for  3 
months'  strenuous  work,  strikes  a  tax 
rate,  and  then  tries  to  shove  it  through 
council  some  day  in  a  couple  of  hours. 
Then  council  are  "for  it",  a  person  is 
either  for  the  higher  tax  rate  or  must 
take  what  he  has  before  him. 

The  province  of  Ontario,  on  the 
contrary,  has  an  excellent  scheme.  I 
understand  there  is  a  budgeting  com- 
mittee that  sits  all  year  round,  never 
ceases.  When  the  fiscal  year  ends,  they 
start  the  first  day  on  the  next  year's 
budget. 

Why  could  not  municipalities  of  a 
certain  size  be  required  to  have  a  budget- 
ing committee  and  go  to  the  people  for 
election  on  that  budget? 

I  read  an  article  in  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  expounding  an  idea  that  I  have 
many  times  expressed,  and  that  is  that 
people  buying  National  Housing  Act 
houses  pay  their  taxes  on  a  monthly 
basis.  We  in  Toronto  pay  our  hydro  bills 
on  a  two  months'  basis.  Why  not  give 
the  "little  people"  a  chance  to  pay  their 
taxes,  say  6  times  a  year,  once  every  two 
months?  Why  not  go  to  the  people  on 
the  budget  of  the  previous  year,  strike  it 
the  same,  then  have  the  budgeting  com- 
mittee work  on  it  and  finally  determine 
what  the  next  year's  levy  is. 

Then  when  a  person  is  paying  his 
sixth  tax  bill  there  is  either  a  minus  or  a 
slight  increase.  I  strongly  recommend 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  that  he  give  some  thought  to 
require  municipalities  of  a  certain  size 
to  have  a  budgeting  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  stood  at  the  foot  of 
this  grand  staircase  some  years  ago 
when  the  then  mayor  of  Hamilton 
came  with  many  to  wait  upon  the  then 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  the  hon.  George 
Henry,  and  he  was  going  to  form  this 
association  of  mayors  and  reeves — it 
was  only  mayors  at  the  time.  When  I 
had  the  privilege  of  serving  as  mayor 
I  always  called  on  the  provincial  hon. 
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members  regarding  everything  pertain- 
ing to  provincial  legislation,  and  called 
in  the  hon.  federal  members,  and  we 
sat  around  the  table  and  talked  things 
over  and  agreed  on  what  we  should 
or  should  not  ask  for. 

I  have  been  at  different  times  to  the 
city  council,  at  least  once  a  year,  and 
I  have  been  there  when  members  of 
council  were  arguing  amongst  them- 
selves as  to  advantages  and  disadvan- 
tages, which  convinced  me  they  did 
not  know  what  they  wanted  or  did  not 
want. 

I  have  no  criticism  to  make  of  the 
government  or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
but  I  do  make  this  suggestion  most 
respectfully  to  the  mayors  and  reeves: 
after  all,  hon.  members  are  elected  the 
same  as  councils  are,  we  represent  the 
people  and  I  think  it  would  be  a  good 
thing  instead  of  running  around  to  this 
hon.  Minister  and  that  hon.  Minister 
and  then  have  hon.  elected  members 
read  about  it  in  the  newspapers,  why 
not  consult  the  elected  hon.  members 
and  let  them  know  what  is  going  on? 
We  are  here  to  serve  the  people,  and 
are  not  merely  rubber  stamps  to  be 
taken   for  granted. 

It  might  be  well  for  mayors  and 
reeves  to  sit  down  with  their  local  hon. 
members  and  let  them  go  along  when 
the  mayor  or  reeve  wants  to  see  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  or  an  hon.  cabinet 
Minister ;  the  hon.  members  would  then 
know  what  was  going  on. 

I  have  no  criticism  of  the  govern- 
ment. They  ask  for  an  appointment 
and  they  get  it,  but  I  do  appeal  to  the 
mayors  and  reeves  that  since  we  repre- 
sent the  people  as  well  as  they  do,  in- 
form us  what  is  going  on.  Is  there  any 
harm  in  that?  I  do  not  like  being  by- 
passed. 

I  would  like  to  leave  a  suggestion 
with  the  hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and 
Development  (Mr.  Nickle).  I  think 
the  day  is  long  past  due  when  hon. 
members  can  very  well  sit  down  and 
take  a  look  at  the  planning  boards,  an 
appointed  body.  I  have  to  go  on  the 
platform  and  give  an  account  for  every 


vote  I  make  in  this  House,  yet  people 
can  put  restrictions  on  your  property, 
Mr.  Speaker,  and  mine,  and  do  not 
have  to  go  to  the  people.  I  think  the 
powers  of  planning  boards  might  very 
well  be  reviewed,  and  the  final  say  as 
to  what  is  going  to  be  done  with  your 
property  and  mine  be  made  by  ap- 
pointed members.  Their  function 
should  be  only  advising. 

I  am  very  happy  to  see  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Reform  Institutions  (Mr. 
Foote)  in  his  place  this  afternoon.  May 
I  suggest  through  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  no  doubt  the  hon.  Minister  knows 
all  about  it,  but  I  think  some  study 
should  be  given  to  the  American  sys- 
tem where  men  convicted  and  sent  to 
jail  can  now  keep  their  jobs  and  work 
all  day  and  return  to  the  jail  at  night. 
These  men  are  still  maintaining  them- 
selves and  their  families  rather  than  be 
a  charge  on  the  city  relief  department. 
I  think  there  is  some  merit  to  it,  and 
it  takes  some  of  the  load  off  the  tax- 
payer. 

It  has  been  said  that  there  is  no  known 
cure  for  the  sex  pervert.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  submit  to  the  government 
that  we  quarantine  for  contagious 
diseases,  and  until  we  have  the  cure  we 
had  better  quarantine  these  people  in- 
definitely, for  life  if  need  be,  for  their 
own  good  as  well  as  that  of  society.  I 
think  with  the  great  leadership  on  the 
part  of  this  government,  if  we  enlisted 
the  services  of  the  universities,  which 
we  support  in  a  great  measure,  and  ask 
them  to  appoint  a  scientist  from  each 
university  in  Ontario  to  study  this  prob- 
lem and  try  to  come  up  with  the  answer, 
that  would  benefit  society. 

I  sat  for  years  on  the  industrial 
school  board,  and  when  we  went  out 
there  everybody  was  at  work  at  the 
industrial  school.  I  believe  that  a  shorter 
period  of  incarceration  will  turn  out 
better  boys  with  good  strict  discipline 
and  good  hard  work,  and  is  in  their  best 
interests. 

Mr.  Speaker,  just  a  few  words  about 
the  New  Canadians  and  I  am  through. 
I  give  great  credit  to  this  government 
and  our  boards  of  education  for  the  basic 
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English  classes  that  are  doing  so  much 
to  aid  our  newcomers  to  learn  our 
language.  But,  Mr.  Speaker,  are  we 
doing  everything  possible  to  assimilate 
these  people  as  much  as  we  should?  Let 
us  encourage  and  intermingle  with  them 
— encourage  them  to  preserve  their  tra- 
ditions and  their  cultures,  all  that  is 
good  in  them.  But  we  are  not  doing  all 
we  should  do  by  example  and  teaching 
and  telling  them  what  our  cultures  and 
traditions  are. 

What  great  days  do  we  celebrate  any 
more?  What  does  Empire  Day  or 
Dominion  Day  mean?  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  that  it  would  be  a  great  thing 
if  we  could  determine  the  names  of  all 
persons  in  Ontario  who  will  attain  their 
majority  in  the  coming  year.  My  late 
wife  with  our  daughters  went  for  years 
to  the  Imperial  Order  Daughters  of  the 
Empire  when  the  newcomers  received 
their  naturalization  papers,  and  extended 
the  right  hand  of  friendship  to  bid  them 
welcome.  What  about  we  who  were 
born  here?  We  just  emerge  into  our 
citizenship. 

Why  cannot  the  hon.  Minister  get  all 
the  names  of  those  attaining  their  major- 
ity this  year,  and  on  Remembrance  Day 
or  Empire  Day  in  every  hamlet,  town  or 
city  have  a  county  judge  or  some  out- 
standing person  bring  all  these  people 
together  and  administer  the  oath  of 
allegiance,  and  hand  them  a  card,  a 
certificate  of  citizenship,  so  they  can 
stand  up  and  put  their  hand  on  their 
breast  and  say,  "I  am  a  Canadian,"  with 
a  full  sense  of  pride  and  satisfaction? 
Such  a  card,  the  same  size  as  a  birth 
certificate,  would  be  excellent  identifica- 
tion no  matter  where  a  person  goes.  No 


one  could  get  a  motor  car  licence  for 
someone  else  if  such  a  card  had  to  be 
produced,  and  that  racket  would  end.  It 
could  be  used  in  cashing  a  cheque  or 
crossing  the  border. 

Get  pictures  of  Her  Majesty  on  the 
postage  stamps  because  her  Crown  is  a 
symbol  that  stands  out  above  political 
parties  and  political  controversies.  Long 
may  the  British  monarchy  endure  in 
noble  strength.  We  have  many  people 
coming  here,  and  let  us  by  example  teach 
them  about  those  of  us  who  were  born 
and  raised  here,  that  they  be  proud  and 
happy  to  be  part  of  the  British  Empire 
— it  is  now  the  British  Commonwealth, 
but  to  me  it  is  the  British  Empire. 

I  will  repeat  what  I  said  a  good  many 
years  ago  in  this  House  with  regard  to 
the  subversive  elements  in  this  province : 
Love  the  land  you  live  in  or  go  live  in 
the  land  you  love. 

HON.  C.  DALEY  (Minister  of 
Labour)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
adjournment  of  the  House  I  wish  to 
announce  that  the  business  tomorrow 
will  consist  of  business  appearing  on  the 
order  paper  and  the  speech  from  the 
Throne. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.50  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture of  Ontario  for  the  year  ended 
March  31,  1956. 

2.  Report  of  the  Minister  of  Public 
Works  of  Ontario  for  the  12  months 
ended  March  31,   1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  to  the  assembly 
this  afternoon  students  from  Brook- 
haven  Drive  Public  School,  Riverdale 
Collegiate  Institute,  Ryerson  Public 
School,  and  St.  Basil's  School,  all  of 
Toronto. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  table  answers  to  questions  4,  11  and 
12. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  might  I 
present  to  the  House  the  possible 
desirability  of  setting  up  for  this  session 
at  least  a  standing  committee  of  the 
House   to   consider   legislation   and   all 
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other  matters  relating  to  highway 
safety.  I  make  the  suggestion  for  this 
reason,  that  within  a  day  or  two  the 
government  will  be  introducing  some 
very  extensive  amendments  to  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act  relating  to  safety. 
I  must  admit  that  although  these  mat- 
ters receive  the  greatest  consideration, 
very  often  we  run  into  matters  upon 
which  you  must  approach  the  subject 
with  an  open  mind,  and  perhaps  it 
would  be  better  to  allow  a  bill  of  that 
sort,  with  very  many  enactments  to  be 
placed  before  a  House  committee  for 
their  consideration,  enabling  the  hon. 
members  to  have  fuller  information 
concerning  these  matters  when  they 
come  up  before  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole  House. 

In  a  bill  such  as  the  one  which  will 
be  presented  here  shortly,  there  will 
be  a  great  series  of  amendments.  The 
discussion  on  second  reading,  of  course, 
is  pretty  well  limited  to  the  general 
question  of  highway  safety;  the  real 
consideration  is  given  in  the  Committee 
of  the  Whole  House. 

I  would  give  you  an  example  of  a 
case  in  point,  and  it  would  seem  to 
me  that  perhaps  it  is  a  place  where  the 
hon.  members  might  consider  this  better 
informally  in  a  Committee  of  the  Whole 
House  as  a  preliminary  to  the  con- 
sideration by  the  Committee  of  the 
Whole. 

There  is  this  problem  and  there  are 
dozens  like  this:  some  of  the  highways 
— for  instance,  on  University  Avenue 
— have  4  traffic  lanes  leading  north, 
and  the  whole  tenor  of  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act  is  that  the  traffic  is  to  keep 
to  the   right   and   to  pass   on   the   left 
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of  the  vehicle  in  front.  If  a  person 
is  driving  in  the  third  driving  lane 
and  a  motor  vehicle  is  approaching 
from  behind  in  the  second  lane  from 
the  right,  under  the  present  statutes, 
it  is  apparently  not  legal  to  do  that, 
but  it  is  being  done  and  must  be  done 
every  day  of  the  week.  There  is  a 
question  of   changing  that. 

I  would  think  there  would  be  very 
good  reasons  why  it  should  be  done,  in 
a  case  like  University  Avenue,  but 
perhaps  there  are  some  reasons  why  it 
should  not  be  done  on  some  other  high- 
ways of  the  province.  When  I  say 
"other  highways  of  the  province"  I 
mean   other  4-lane  highways. 

I  make  that  suggestion  and  would  be 
prepared  to  introduce  a  motion  to- 
morrow with  a  view  to  setting  up  a 
highway  traffic  safety  committee  to 
consider  this  and  all  other  matters  re- 
lating to  that  subject. 

HON.  C.  E.  MAPLEDORAM 
(Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests)  : 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  want  to 
make  some  comments  on  the  speech 
made  yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher).  I  must  apolo- 
gize for  not  being  in  my  place  when 
the  start  of  the  speech  was  made.  I 
was  busy  with  a  delegation  of  com- 
mercial fishermen  and  had  a  busy  half 
hour  with  them. 

It  was,  of  course,  very  surprising  to 
me  to  hear  some  of  the  statements  that 
were  made  in  this  House  yesterday.  I 
must  say  they  did  come  as  a  complete 
surprise.  There  was  a  reference  made 
to  Duck  island  in  which  a  United  States 
representative,  as  he  was  called,  visited 
and  I  think  it  is  only  fair  to  say  I  knew 
nothing  about  those  particular  areas.  I 
must  apologize  for  that,  and  must  say 
to  hon.  members  that  our  fishing  and 
game  laws  are  primarily  designed  to 
take  care  of  hunting  and  fishing  regula- 
tions on  Crown  land,  and  they  are  also 
designed  to  take  care  of  regulations  on 
privately  owned  land. 

Duck  island  (Lake  Ontario)  and  Hen 
'isliand  (Lake  Erie)  have  been  privately 


owned  for  generations  and  operated  as 
bass  fishing  camps  for  a  long  time  — 
probably  going  back  past  the  turn  of 
the  century.  Nicholson  island  in  Lake 
Ontario  and  Griffith  island  in  Georgian 
Bay  have  been  privately  owned  for  a 
long  time,  but  their  use  for  sport  only 
goes  back  to  the  late  thirties  —  a  few 
years  before  the  present  administration. 
Both  of  these  are  primarily  for  pheasant 
shooting,  and  it  is  remembered  that, 
after  holding  out  for  years,  this  province 
has  set  up  arrangements  for  marketing 
privately  reared  pheasants  and  rainbow 
trout. 

In  addition  to  the  bass  there  are  deer 
on  Duck  island  and  pheasants  on  Hen 
island  and  in  addition  to  the  pheasants 
there  are  deer  on  Griffith  island. 

We  cannot  say  how  long  ago  the 
practice  of  shooting  on  such  islands  was 
established.  Reference  was  made  to  Mr. 
Dulles  having  the  right  to  shoot  game 
at  any  time.  We  have  no  record  of  any 
infraction  of  our  fish  and  game  laws. 
We  know  that  60  or  more  years  ago, 
Caribou  island  in  Lake  Superior  was 
operated  as  a  private  game  preserve  by 
a  Michigan  senator,  who  imported 
caribou  from  Newfoundland.  The  fact 
that  these  practices  trace  back  to  the 
former  administrative  regimes  can 
hardly  be  considered  significant.  All  of 
them  may  have  been  inspired  by  the 
example  of  Menier,  the  French  "choco- 
late king",  on  Anticosti  island  in  Quebec, 
and  if  they  were  not  available  for  their 
present  use  they  might  stand  derelict 
as  indeed  Caribou  island  now  does. 

The  fenced  enclosure  at  Powassan 
is  different.  It  is  enclosed  private 
property  on  the  mainland  and  with 
seasons  conforming  to  the  surrounding 
area,  if  indeed  it  is  being  maintained 
at  all  now. 

The  proper  management  of  these 
islands  is  a  problem  that  is  simply  an 
extreme  example  of  that  which  confronts 
hundreds  of  owners  of  trout  ponds  or 
other  places  where  game  or  fish  are 
found  on  private  property,  which  in- 
cludes, in  the  last  analysis,  almost  any 
farmer.  Game  is  a  product  of. the  land 
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as  much  as  anything  else  that  grows, 
even  if  legally,  it  belongs  to  the  Crown. 

If  it  is  not  utilized  there  is  a  real 
waste,  possibly  even  damage  to  other 
crops  or  to  the  land  itself,  but  the  owner 
of  the  land  is  under  no  obligation  to 
accept  injury  to  his  property,  or  even 
interference  with  his  peaceful  enjoyment 
of  his  property,  in  order  to  let  someone 
else  take  off  the  crop.  If  he  has  taken 
steps  to  increase  the  wildlife  crop,  we 
must  admit  that  he  a  special  interest 
in  it  —  otherwise,  certainly,  he  will  take 
no  such  steps. 

The  question  of  what  can  be  done 
with  game  on  such  islands  is  important. 
If  the  private  operations  ceased,  the 
pheasants  would  soon  be  gone.  Probably 
the  deer  would  too  —  there  is  nothing 
to  show  now  for  past  operations  on 
Caribou  island.  It  would  be  too  expen- 
sive to  catch  them  up,  and  there  are  not 
enough  to  attract  the  public  to  such  a 
spot  for  very  long.  If  we  had  such 
islands  belonging  to  the  Crown,  we 
would  take  advantage  of  their  isolation 
to  use  them  for  experimental  purposes. 
We  would  certainly  not  alienate  them. 

I  suppose  the  most  important  single 
consideration  is  the  fact  that  never,  from 
the  beginning,  has  there  been  a  special 
provision  for  deer  management  on  these 
islands,  and  that  therefore  there  has 
been  technical  violation  of  The  Game 
and  Fisheries  Act,  at  least  since  it  was 
rewritten  back  in  the  90's.  Before  that, 
seasons  were  so  long  and  bag  limits  so 
generous  that  it  could  not  have  mattered. 

Why  did  the  custom  of  private 
management  of  deer  grow  up  for  certain 
islands,  and  not  for  private  lands 
generally?  The  answer  is  a  very  simple 
one.  In  those  days  the  only  place  where 
one  could  protect  deer  privately  was  on 
an  isolated  island.  There  were  no  deer 
on  most  of  the  private  farm  land. 

Are  we  now  going  to  chuck  private 
management  "out  the  window"  and  say 
to  the  owners :  "Because  there  is  no  open 
season  in  Grey  county,  and  Prince 
Edward  county,  you  must  let  the  deer 
eat  every  shrub  on  your  islands,  as  far 
up  as  they  can  reach,  and  then  starve 


to  death?"  That,  if  we  are  to  judge  from 
other  places  where  this  policy  has  been 
followed,  is  what  will  surely  happen. 
The  choice,  either  way,  has  some  ele- 
ments which  we  must  consider  wrong. 

As  a  basic  principle,  we  believe  the 
owners  of  private  game  preserves, 
whether  island  or  otherwise,  should  be 
prepared  to  recognize  the  open  and 
closed  seasons  in  the  particular  areas.  If 
it  is  necessary  to  bring  in  regulations  or 
amend  The  Fish  and  Game  Act,  we  will 
do  so.  In  any  event,  our  conservation 
officers  will  be  instructed  to  report  any 
violation  of  The  Fish  and  Game  Act. 

In  the  interest  of  good  game  manage- 
ment, our  department  then  will  be 
willing  to  consult  the  owners,  such  as 
those  of  Griffith  island,  on  the  pos- 
sibility of  a  regulated  open  season. 

Griffith  island  was  purchased  just 
about  3  years  ago,  basically  as  a  train- 
ing centre  for  the  training  of  Canadian 
personnel  of  General  Motors. 

General  Motors  selected  Griffith 
island  as  a  desirable  location  for  training 
their  Canadian  personnel.  They  have 
been  running  the  school  on  Griffith 
island  for  the  last  two  years,  and  they 
have  just  completed  construction  of  a 
new  building  with  a  large  lecture  and 
instruction  room,  which  will  accommo- 
date from  40  to  60  men. 

The  construction  of  this  new  building 
was  all  carried  out  by  local  labour,  and 
all  of  the  supplies  for  use  on  the  island, 
including  the  groceries  which  are  re- 
quired by  the  personnel  attending  these 
training  courses,  are  purchased  locally. 

The  school  is  used  as  a  training  centre 
for  the  factory  staff  of  foremen  and 
supervisory  personnel  of  General  Motors 
in  Canada,  so  that  they  do  not  now  need 
to  go  to  the  training  centre  in  the  United 
States  for  this  work. 

The  training  courses  are  in  session 
during  the  late  spring,  summer  and  early 
fall  and  there  is,  of  course,  no  shooting 
whatever  on  the  island  while  the  train- 
ing courses  are  in  session. 

I  believe  I  might  as  well  touch  on 
another  subject  which  is  causing  some 
concern,  and,  also,  I  think  in  the  interest 
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of  a  better  place  to  live  in  Ontario.  I 
want  to  refer,  briefly,  to  two  clubs  that 
are  operating  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
and  on  which  there  has  been  some 
publicity  in  recent  months.  I  would  like 
to  give  you  a  brief  resume  of  these  two 
clubs,  what  their  actual  operations  are, 
when  they  were  created,  and  some  addi- 
tional information  along  these  lines. 

I  would  like  to  mention  first,  the 
Tadenac  Club. 

Grants  of  Crown  land  were  made  to 
these  clubs  in  1904,  during  the  Ross 
administration. 

In  addition,  grants  of  Crown  land 
were  made  to  individual  members  of  the 
Tadenac  Clul)  between  1895  and  1901, 
and  these  lands  form  part  of  the  present 
holdings  of  the  club. 

Included  in  the  land  holdings  of  the 
Tadenac  Club  are  the  beds  of  Tadenac 
Ray  of  Georgian  Bay  and  Lake  Tadenac, 
totalling  1,860  acres.  In  the  same  year, 
1904,  the  club  was  granted  the  exclusive 
fishing  rights  in  these  waters,  again  dur- 
ing the  Ross  administration.  I  hope  the 
opposition  members  are  noting  when 
these  things  were  granted. 

The  Tadenac  Club  in  addition  holds 
2,239  acres  of  land  under  a  licence  of 
occupation  from  the  province  on  a  year 
to  year  basis.  The  lands  are  in  Freeman 
township  in  the  district  of  Muskoka. 

The  Tadenac  Club  was  incorporated 
in  1895  and  the  objects  of  its  charter 
are: 

Subject  to  the  provisions  of  the  laws 
respecting  the  protection  of  fish  and 
game,  to  protect,  preserve  and  propa- 
gate fish  and  game  and  to  pursue, 
hunt,  capture  and  take  the  same  in, 
over  and  upon  the  lands,  waters  and 
property  of  the  club. 

Hon.  members  will  realize  these  con- 
ditions should  not  exist  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  today.  I  must  say  this  gov- 
ernment is  not  in  accord  with  these 
particular  clubs. 

I  cannot  say  that  too  strongly,  we  are 
tied  by  the  terms  of  the  charter  issued 
to  these  people  by   former  administra- 


tions.   I  suppose,  as  hon.  members  of  a 
Legislature,    we    should    uphold    those        : 
things  but  I  do  want  to  make  this  point,         ] 
we  are  not  in  accord  with  what  is  going 
on  in  these  particular  areas.  ; 

A    much    worse    situation    is    the  \ 

Madawaska   Club.     This   club  was   in-  i 

corporated  in   1898  and  the  objects  of  \ 
incorporation  are : 

(a)    Subject  to   the   provisions   of 
the  laws  respecting  the  protection  of 
fish   and   game,   to   protect,   preserve 
and  propagate  fish  and  game,  and  to         ' 
pursue,    hunt,    capture   and   take   the        ; 
same   in,   over   and   upon   the   lands,        l 
waters  and  property  of  the  club  and        \ 
(b)    To  conduct   experimental   work 
in  forestry  biology  and  other  branches        | 
of  natural  science.  ' 

For   the   information   of   hon.   mem-        i 
bers,  the  charter  also  provides  for  the 
dividing  up  of  the  club's  lands  among        I 
the   shareholders   according  to   the   by-        i 
laws  of  the  club,  but  not  so  that  any 
person  not  connected  with  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  can  acquire  an  interest        i 
in  any  of  the  lands.    This  provision  is        \ 
carried  into  the  letters  patent  granting 
Crown  lands  to  the  club. 

The  Crow^n  lands  were  granted  to  ■ 
the  club  in  1904  and  comprise  1,084  | 
acres  in  the  township  of  Gibson  in  the  ^ 
district  of  Muskoka.  No  land  covered  ; 
with  water  is  included. 

The    club    also    holds    Crown    lands 
totalling  230  acres  under  a  lease  issued 
in   1935,   containing  provisions   for  re- 
newal for  7  years,  and  expiring  in  1962.        i 
We  will  have  a  long  look  at  that  in  1962. 

Again,  I  believe,  in  the  interests  of        \ 
the  people  of  Ontario,  the  time  is  far 
past  when  clubs  or  private  individuals 
can  withhold   from  the  people  of   On-        \ 
tario — the  public — the  right  to  hunt  or 
fish   on   any    land   in   the   province   of        \ 
Ontario.  ^ 

I   may  assure  hon.   members   that   I  i 

am  not  in  favour  of  any  of  these  types  ^ 

of   operations.    I   was   very  much   dis-  1 

turbed  when  I   found  that  the  regula-  j 

tions  had  not  been  followed  through.    I  i 
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assure  you  they  will  be  in  the  future. 
I  thought  it  was  time,  and  timely,  to 
bring  to  the  notice  of  the  hon.  members 
the  actual  facts  in  regard  to  this  one 
instance.    There  may  be  others — 

MR.  NIXON:  Might  I  ask,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands 
and  Forests  has  anything  on  the  Long 
Point  Club?  I  believe  it  is  much  in  the 
same  position. 

HON.  MR.  MAPLEDORAM:  I 
have  not  got  down  to  the  bottom  of  that 
one  yet.  I  am  still  investigating.  I  must 
admit,  too,  that  these  things  only  appear, 
when  some  publicity  is  given  to  them. 
As  Minister  of  a  large  department  it 
would  be  absolutely  impossible  to  know 
everything  that  is  going  on,  but  I  do 
assure  hon.  members  that  I  will  do 
everything  possible  to  promote  the  use 
of  these  lands  in  the  best  interests  of 
the  public  of  Ontario. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Arising  out  of  what  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  has  said 
— I  do  not  think,  perhaps,  that  I  am  in 
order  in  making  this  statement — but  I  do 
so  with  the  consent  of  this  House  be- 
cause hon.  members  might,  possibly, 
want  to  hear  something  on  the  law  as 
delivered  by  a  country  lawyer. 

I  was  not  present  in  the  House  —  I 
was  busy  with  some  of  my  Ottawa 
friends — yesterday  afternoon  when  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher) 
made  his  speech,  but  I  read  it  as  inter- 
preted in  the  newspapers.  I  may  say 
that  the  hon.  member  made  one  state- 
ment which,  I  think,  is  entirely  incorrect 
— at  least,  I  think  he  will  be  glad  to 
know  that  it  is  incorrect.  There  is  not 
one  law  for  the  rich  and  another  for  the 
poor  in  this  province. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Did  you  prose- 
cute in  the  case  of  the  violation? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  depart- 
ment did  not  know  about  the  situation. 
I  might  say  this  to  hon.  members,  that 
the  law  is  the  same  everywhere.  If  a 
deer  is  on  Griffith  island,  or  any  other 


place,  it  is  subject  to  the  laws  of  the 
province.  That  is  so  about  partridge, 
pheasant,  or  anything  else  —  speckled 
trout  or  black  bass.  They  are  all  sub- 
ject to  the  laws  of  the  province.  Peoi)le 
do  not  have  the  right  to  disregard  the 
seasons  in  this  province,  nor  have  they 
the  right  to  disregard  the  game  laws 
because  these  animals,  birds  or  fish 
happen  to  be  on  private  property. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  that 
that  is  my  understanding  of  the  law.  It 
has  been  my  understanding  of  the  law 
in  the  past,  and  if  it  is  not  the  law  then 
I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  will  become  the 
law. 

I  would  jx)int  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber opposite  who  asked  the  question  that 
I  think  the  incident  at  Griffith  island, 
the  shooting  of  a  deer — if  that  was  out 
of  season,  was — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Why  did  not 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  prosecute? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
there  is  a  bar  to  prosecution;  there  is  a 
bar  to  prosecution  in  time.  You  have 
an  offence.  If  a  certain  period  of  time 
elapses  then  it  is  not  an  offence.  What 
happened,  apparently,  was  that  it  is  not 
an  offence  that  can  be  prosecuted.  There 
is  a  time  bar. 

In  this  particular  situation  I  under- 
stand that  this  company,  or  the  organ- 
ization running  the  island,  transported 
certain  deer  from  outside  the  province 
to  the  island  and  used  them  for  hunting 
purposes.  It  might  be  considered  that 
it  was  all  right,  that  it  was  not  game 
that  was  part  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario, and  was  personal  property.  My 
understanding  of  the  law  on  the  matter 
is  that  any  animal,  whether  it  is  a  phea- 
sant, or  a  deer,  or  anything  of  that  sort, 
as  soon  as  it  enters  the  province  then  it 
is  subject  to  the  laws  of  this  province. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Might  I  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  on  what  date  the 
government  learned  of  it? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  did  not  hear 
of  it  until  I  saw  it  in  the  newspapers. 
I  had  not  heard  of  it.    I  understand  that 
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the  General  Motors  people,  who  were 
part  and  parcel  of  this,  were  very  highly 
embarrassed. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
a  word  with  regard  to  the  matter 
brought  up  yesterday  by  my  colleague 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce.  I  was  inter- 
ested in  the  hon.  Minister's  definition  of 
the  game  laws  of  the  province.  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  to  say  that  the  game  laws  were 
enacted  to  apply  to  Crown  lands,  and 
that  farmers  could  hunt  game  on  their 
own  land.  But  of  course  that  is  not, 
or  should  not  be,  the  case.  If  I  shoot  a 
deer  on  my  own  farm  out  of  season  then 
the  conservation  officers  are  "after  me" 
— and  properly  so. 

What  I  want  to  say  with  regard  to  this 
is  that  what  is  true  on  my  own  land,  on 
my  private  farm,  should  also  be  true 
on  any  estate  or  on  any  land  anywhere 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

On  the  front  page  of  the  Toronto 
Telegram  today,  an  eminent  United 
States  statesman  is  reported  to  have 
said  this :  'T  will  shoot  all  the  deer  I  like 
on  my  Canadian  estate."  It  is  these  sort 
of  statements,  Mr.  Speaker,  which  breed 
disrespect  and  contempt  for  the  game 
and  fish  laws  in  this  province. 

What  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  rose  and  said  to  this  House  this 
afternoon,  let  him  by  all  means  put  into 
definite  practice,  so  that  all  the  people 
in  this  province  will  know  that  there  are 
seasons  for  shooting  deer  and  for  catch- 
ing fish,  and  that  those  apply  to  the 
citizens  of  this  province,  whether  they 
may  come  as  visitors  from  the  United 
States  or  whether  they  come  from  there 
as  owners  of  tracts  of  land  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario.  There  must  not  be, 
there  cannot  be,  if  we  expect  the  full 
appreciation  of  our  game  and  fish  laws, 
any  further  evasions  or  ''getting  out 
from  under"  the  laws  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  one  brief 
word  to  say:  Methinks  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister   has   protested   far   too   much. 


He  now  informs  hon.  members :  "It  was 
news  to  me  when  the  incident  took 
place" — that  he  did  not  learn  about  it. 
I  have  the  very  grave  suspicion — based 
on  what  we  remember  if  we  go  back  and 
take  a  look  at  what  happened  in  the 
highway  investigation  —  I  have  a  very 
grave  suspicion  that  if  it  had  been  a 
"little  fellow"  he  would  have  been 
prosecuted.  But  they  will  not  prosecute 
in  this  instance.  This  is  the  sort  of  thing 
that  substantiates  the  suspicion  that 
there  is  a  law  for  the  rich  and  a  different 
law  for  the  poor. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  maintain  that 
the  hon.  member  has  a  very  suspicious 
mind. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  It  has  been  well 
cultivated  watching  the  activities  of  the 
government  benches. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  reject  what 
the  hon.  member  says.  There  is  not  one 
law  for  the  rich  and  a  different  law  for 
the  poor. 

Regarding  the  particulars  of  this 
offence  which  the  hon.  member  refers  to 
— the  particulars  I  knew  nothing  about, 
and  heard  nothing  about  until  yesterday, 
or  la^t  night,  when  I  read  the  first  edi- 
tion of  the  morning  paper — I  may  say 
that  if  the  hon.  member  will  give  me  the 
information,  and  if  it  is  within  attain- 
ment, then  a  prosecution  will  be  laid 
against  the  parties. 

May  I  say,  further,  to  hon.  members 
that  if  there  is  any  report  that  Mr. 
Dulles  shot  a  deer  on  that  island  we  will 
lay  a  prosecution  against  him,  too. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  May  I  remind  hon. 
members  that  we  cannot  permit  a  debate 
on  a  question  of  privilege  to  come  up 
before  an  order  of  the  day.  An  hon. 
member  who  has  a  question  of  privilege 
will  speak  after  the  orders  of  the  day. 

MR.  R.  MACAULAY  (River- 
dale)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
ask  a  question  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter) — a  question  of 
public  importance — if  I  may  do  so. 
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First  of  all,  if  I  may  just  for  a  second, 
I  would  remind  the  House  that  it  is 
likely  that  Mr.  Dulles  has  immunity  and 
could  not  be  prosecuted;  but  that  is  for 
the  hon.  Attorney- General  to  decide. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That,  coming 
from  a  Bay  Street  lawyer,  is  good 
enough  for  me. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  The  question  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  arises  out  of  a  delegation 
which  appeared  this  morning  before 
the  council  of  the  city  of  Toronto.  That 
delegation  was  composed  of  a  great 
many  interested  parties,  including  my- 
self. The  matter  was  the  result  of  a 
two-year  study,  by  a  committee  of  the 
neighbourhood  workers,  of  the  housing 
situation  of  this  city.  The  study  cov- 
ered not  just  the  shortage  of  housing, 
but  also  the  lack  of  enforcement  of 
the  Toronto  by-laws  in  relation  to 
housing,  and  the  very  serious  conse- 
quences that  it  is  having  on  juvenile 
delinquency,  a  lower  standard  of  living, 
and  one  thing  and  another. 

I  suggested  to  his  worship  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Toronto  that  part  of 
the  problem  was  the  lack  of  law  en- 
forcement by  the  city  of  Toronto,  and 
suggested  that  a  court  be  set  up  for 
the  purpose  of  dealing  with  the  com- 
plaints that  were  made  in  relation  to 
the  lack  of  enforcement  of  the  building 
by-laws   in  the  city. 

To  that,  his  worship,  as  is  not  unlike 
his  wont,  suggested  that  perhaps  the 
responsibility  lay  elsewhere,  and  sug- 
gested that  in  order  to  have  a  court 
set  up  in  the  city  of  Toronto  to  deal 
with  this  problem,  it  would  first  of  all 
likely  need  the  approval  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts),  and, 
secondly,  it  would  be  under  the  control 
of  the  hon  Attorney-General. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  our 
former  Attorney-General,  and  is  a  man 
who  has  a  vast  knowledge  of  the  laws 
of  this  province,  and  I  would  like  to 
ask  him,  arising  out  of  this  lead,  these 
two  questions: 


Firstly,  in  order  for  the  city  of 
Toronto  to  prosecute  effectively  these 
matters  and  to  set  up  a  court,  is  it 
necessary  to  have  the  approval  of  the 
provincial  government? 

Secondly,  if  it  is  necessary  to  have 
the  co-operation  of  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment, will  it  take  the  matter  under 
consideration  and  take  whatever  steps 
are  necessary  to  set  up  such  a  court,  if 
the  city  of  Toronto  in  the  metropolitan 
area  does  its  share  in  relation  to  the 
same  thing? 

I  know  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
cannot  answer  the  question  this  after- 
noon, but  I  would  be  grateful  if  he 
would  take  the  matter  under  advise- 
ment and  advise  me  when  he  has  had 
an  opportunity  of  considering  it. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provin- 
cial Treasurer)  :  This  is  a  question 
which  I  cannot  answer  at  the  present 
time,  if  ever.  But  I  shall  be  very 
pleased  to  take  up  the  matter  with  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  when  he  returns, 
under  whose  department  any  such  pro- 
cedure comes. 

I  realize  the  very  great  importance 
of  this  problem  in  the  city  of  Toronto, 
and  I  am  sure  that  some  means  may 
be  found  to  assist  in  the  solution. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

HON.  CHARLES  DALEY  (Min- 
ister of  Labour)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  take  part  in  this  debate,  I 
should  like  to  present  my  compHments 
to  you  and  to  assure  you  of  the  high 
esteem  which  you  have  earned  from 
hon.  members  of  this  House  in  the 
conduct  of  your  most  important  office. 

I  am  going  to  touch  on  a  few  ques- 
tions this  afternoon,  and  they  are  not 
all  entirely  within  my  department.  I 
do  anticipate  at  a  later  date — some  time 
during  the  budget  debate — bringing  to 
hon.  members  a  report  on  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  the  progress  that  has 
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been  made  in  industry,  and  one  thing 
and  another  that  affects  it.  In  addition, 
I  am,  as  has  already  been  announced, 
introducing  some  amendments  to  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  which  will 
strengthen  it,  I  hope.  Also,  as  I  have 
heard  a  slight  hint  here  that  some  hon. 
members  would  like  to  have  the  labour 
committee  called,  I  can  assure  the 
House  that  it  will  be  done. 

We  have  had  labour  committee  meet- 
ings before,  as  hon.  members  know,  but 
labour  legislation  is  rather  difficult,  and 
I  have  felt  more  or  less  at  times  that  it 
was  for  the  government  to  take  the 
responsibility  for  such  legislation,  and 
that,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  it  would  not 
be  advisable  on  some  occasions  to  call 
the  committee.  However,  it  will  be 
called. 

The  great  industrial  growth  in  On- 
tario in  the  past  13  years  gives  us 
cause  for  satisfaction.  I  am  sure  that 
all  of  us  are  well  aware  that  Canada  has 
been  called  upon  to  produce  more  and 
to  take  a  greater  part  in  world  affairs. 
If  this  has  been  a  heavy  duty  on  our 
citizens,  then  we  should  realize  that  a 
very  large  part  of  the  burden  has  been 
borne  by  the  people  of  Ontario. 

I  do  not  think  that  I  would  be  over- 
stating the  case,  nor  would  I  be  ignor- 
ing the  just  claims  of  other  provinces 
to  have  their  share  in  the  development 
of  Canada  recognized,  if  I  were  to 
make  the  statement:  "As  Ontario  goes, 
so  goes  Canada," 

This  province  has  been  the  hinge  upon 
which  the  prosperity  and  development 
of  Canada  has  turned  in  these  past 
dozen  years.  I  think  all  hon.  members 
know  that  Ontario  has  been  blessed  in 
the  abundance  and  variety  of  its  natural 
resources.  I  am  sure  all  of  us  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  fortunate 
in  the  versatility  and  industry  of  our 
people.  It  is  on  these  two  great  resources 
—  human  as  well  as  material  —  that 
our  prosperity  is  founded,  and  our  hopes 
for  the  future  are  based. 

If  we  are  rich  in  human  and  natural 
resources,  we  must  also  recognize  the 
fact  that  these  two  alone  are  not  suffi- 


cient to  form  the  basis  of  a  happy  and 
prosperous  society.  There  must  be  the 
additional  element  of  good  government 
if  our  economy  is  to  be  sustained  and 
people  and  capital  attracted  to  come 
and  stay  with  us. 

I  do  not  have  to  tell  hon.  members 
of  the  new  industries  that  have  been 
established  in  Ontario,  or  the  number 
of  people  who  have  settled  in  our  midst 
in  the  past  13  years.  Everywhere  we 
look  we  can  see  the  evidence  of  our 
growth  before  our  eyes  —  new  plants 
springing  up  all  over  the  province,  new 
housing  developments  being  undertaken, 
new  schools  being  built. 

Obviously,  these  things  would  not 
have  happened  if  there  had  not  been 
great  trust  in  the  political  institutions  of 
this  province  and  in  the  wisdom  of  its 
people  in  choosing  a  good  government  to 
direct  its  affairs. 

I  think  it  is  generally  recognized  and 
accepted  that  prosperity  and  well-being 
go  hand  in  hand  with  good  government. 
No  one  will  deny  that  the  prosperity  of 
Ontario  has  steadily  increased  in  the 
past  13  years,  and  it  is  equally  apparent 
that  the  confidence  and  wisdom  of  the 
people  in  their  choice  of  government 
has  steadily  become  more  apparent  dur- 
ing these  years.  It  is  obvious  that  this 
is  an  important  consideration  in  the 
minds  of  our  citizens,  that  there  should 
be  harmony  between  themselves  and  the 
government  which  they  have  chosen. 

I  f  we  have  had  a  tremendous  develop- 
ment, it  is  not  by  any  means  finished.  I 
think  we  must  also  recognize  the  serious 
problem  which  faces  us.  We  are  com- 
mitted to  an  expanded  future  in  Ontario, 
and  cannot  turn  our  back  on  it  or 
attempt  to  forestall  it.  I  doubt  very 
much  if  we  can  control  the  rate  at  which 
our  development  will  take  place.  As  a 
government,  we  can  create  the  proper 
climate  by  good  administration,  by 
planning  for  schools,  roads,  hospitals 
and  for  the  care  and  protection  of  our 
citizens,  all  of  which  must  be  planned  in 
an  increasing  quantity  to  meet  our 
expansion. 

Our  major  difficulty  is,  of  course, 
that    as    between    our    provincial    and 
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federal  governments  there  has  not  been 
a  recognition  by  the  federal  authorities 
of  what  hon.  members  consider  the  just 
claims  of  the  province  to  share  in  the 
enormous  sums  of  public  monies  that 
are  being  raised  every  year  in  Ontario, 
and  which  should  be  distributed  on  a 
more  equitable  basis. 

It  is  obvious  that  the  great  bulk  of 
public  service  which  must  be  established 
and  maintained  for  our  individual  citi- 
zens lie  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
provincial  government.  Yet  the  revenues 
which  must  be  found  to  support  them 
can  be  raised  only  on  the  hardest  and 
most  difficult  terms.  The  work  is  there 
to  be  done,  and  it  is  an  inescapable  duty 
of  the  province  to  do  it,  yet  the  trend  of 
public  monies  is  away  from  the  province 
in  such  quantity  that  there  is  little  hope 
of  the  people  supporting  an  extensive 
provincial  programme  except  at  great 
cost  to  themselves. 

It  is  high  time  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment realizes  that  there  is  a  direct 
relationship  between  the  ability  of  the 
people  to  pay  for  the  costs  of  govern- 
ment, and  the  basis  upon  which  public 
monies  shall  be  apportioned  between, 
and  spent  by,  the  provincial  and  federal 
governments.  There  is  but  one  common 
source  of  this  revenue,  and  the  tax- 
payers are  entitled  to  have  their  revenue 
fairly  apportioned  to  their  needs. 

One  cannot  help  but  be  impressed  by 
some  of  the  important  and  difficult 
problems  which  are  beginning  to  con- 
front us.  A  good  example  is  the  pro- 
vision of  adequate  supplies  of  water. 
I  think  all  hon.  members  realize  that 
little  or  no  industry  can  operate,  and 
certainly  no  community  can  carry  on, 
unless  a  good  supply  of  water  is 
available. 

In  many  areas  of  this  province,  the 
w^ater  table  has  been  lowered  consider- 
ably. In  order  to  provide  for  these 
areas  and  to  ensure  that  they  will  be 
able  to  participate  in  the  development 
of  Ontario,  water  must  be  brought  into 
such  sections  as  a  public  utility.  This 
may  be  costly  but  it  is  a  necessary 
undertaking.  When  new  plants  are  being 


located  throughout  Ontario,  one  of  the 
first  questions  which  will  be  asked  is 
about  the  water  supply  of  a  given  com- 
munity. 

We  want  industry  to  decentralize  and 
locate  in  the  smaller  communities,  there- 
fore, we  must  supply  the  services  that 
make  it  possible.  One  of  the  foremost 
of  these  is  an  adequate  supply  of  water 
and,  of  course,  in  this  modern  day, 
sewage  disposal.  I  think  this  government 
should  be  commended  for  taking  direct 
action  to  deal  with  this  tremendous 
problem. 

Now  let  me  turn  for  a  few  minutes 
to  a  consideration  of  our  overall  picture. 
Canada,  we  can  say,  has  unlimited  pos- 
sibilities, but,  even  in  the  twentieth 
century,  with  the  great  industrial  and 
scientific  developments  which  have 
taken  place,  hon.  members  must  realize 
that  to  achieve  the  happy  balance  of  a 
good  economy  and  therefore  a  prosper- 
ous people,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  hard 
work  to  be  done  and  money  to  be  spent. 

It  is  impossible  to  say  that  we  shall 
achieve  our  goals  alone  and  we  must 
realize  that  we  must  have  help,  other 
than  that  of  our  own  resources,  if  we 
are  progressively  to  attain  the  stature 
among  nations  that  is  indicated  as  our 
destiny. 

We  need  only  to  look  at  the  lessons 
of  history  to  find  out  that  great  nations 
have  risen  in  the  past  because  of  the 
movement  of  people  and  because  of  the 
investment  of  outside  capital  in  new 
lands. 

I  do  not  think  anyone  will  disagree 
when  I  say  that,  left  to  ourselves,  with- 
out any  increase  in  our  population  by 
immigration,  without  foreign  capital, 
our  position  might  soon  become  static. 
At  any  rate,  our  rate  of  growth  would 
be  greatly  reduced. 

The  United  States  is  a  good  example 
of  how  a  nation  has  grown  and  pros- 
pered through  immigration  and  through 
the  use  of  foreign  capital  to  develop  it. 

Our  problem,  however,  is  somewhat 
different.  Some  100  years  ago,  when 
immigration  into  the  United  States  was 
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rising  rapidly,  the  dependence  for  in- 
dustrial production  and  for  agriculture 
rested  mainly  on  the  workers.  Men 
were  needed  in  great  numbers  to  turn 
out  the  goods  and  services  for  a  rapidly 
growing  population. 

Today  we  have  need  to  continue  the 
job  of  pioneering  this  country,  but  the 
means  of  doing  so  are  vastly  different. 

We  must  realize  that  in  this  country 
we  have  not  been  slow  to  take  advantage 
of  the  most  modern  and  scientific  means 
of  doing  any  work  that  comes  to  hand. 
We  have  railroads,  trucks,  motor  cars, 
airplanes  and  the  tremendous  earth- 
moving  and  road-building  machinery. 

Imagine  tackling  the  development  of 
the  St.  Lawrence  power  project  and  sea- 
way, and  confidently  fixing  a  date  within 
5  or  7  years  for  its  completion,  without 
these  aids. 

It  is  with  this  knowledge  that  so  much 
has  been  given  to  us  which  our  parents 
and  grandparents  never  had,  that  we 
must  tackle  our  problems.  Our  problems 
in  Canada  are  nonetheless  difficult,  but 
the  solutions  will  require  the  same  in- 
gredients that  went  into  the  making  of 
other  nations,  namely,  people,  hard 
work  and  money. 

None  of  us  would  turn  back  the  clock 
to  the  so-called  "good  old  days."  After 
all,  this  is  the  day  and  age  in  which  we 
are  appointed  to  live,  and  we  must  work 
and  plan  for  this  generation  and  for  the 
future. 

It  must  not  be  forgotten  that  our  own 
Canadian  people  are  supporting  what 
appeared  to  be  a  good  investment  in 
other  lands.  Brazilian  Traction  is  a  good 
example. 

In  regard  to  foreign  capital  coming 
into  this  country,  criticism  has  become 
considerable  and  is  continuing,  and  I  am 
fearful  it  will  have  a  detrimental  effect 
on  the  continued  growth,  development 
and  prosperity  of  the  country.  We  have 
all  observed  the  great  growth  of  this 
province  industrially.  If  we  look  about 
us,  we  will  see  how  industry  has 
expanded. 

One  good  feature  of  industry  not  con- 
centrating entirely  in  the  larger  centres. 


but  sifting  into  the  smaller  municipal- 
ities— although  not  yet  to  the  extent  we 
probably  would  like — is  that  it  supplies 
employment,  taxes  and  all  the  benefits 
that  accrue,  not  only  to  adjacent  areas, 
but  to  the  country  as  a  whole,  through 
municipal,  provincial  and  federal  taxes. 

It  is  a  fact  that  some  of  this  money 
is  from  other  countries,  and  I  would  say 
that  while  it  is  understandable  that  the 
major  proportion  may  come  from  the 
United  States,  this  does  not  make  it  un- 
desirable in  my  opinion. 

What  happens  when  an  industry 
establishes  itself  here — American,  Brit- 
ish, Dutch,  or  from  any  other  land — is 
that  it  buys  its  necessary  materials  to  a 
great  extent  in  Canada.  It  employs  to  a 
large  extent  Canadian  labour. 

Without  a  doubt,  the  employees  will 
join  some  labour  organization  which  will 
command  Canadian  wages  and  condi- 
tions of  employment.  Health  conditions 
and  all  regulations,  as  exist  here  in  On- 
tario, must  be  complied  with,  so  I  ask 
what  is  wrong  with  outside  capital  com- 
ing in  here  to  help  us  develop  our 
country,  and  create  gainful  employment 
for  our  people  ? 

I  have  in  mind  one  industry  which 
recently  established  here,  which  I  had 
the  honour  to  officially  open.  It  started 
out  with  approximately  100  men,  and  I 
was  assured  by  the  president  of  this  large 
organization,  which  has  7  other  plants 
in  the  United  States,  that  only  4  key 
men  were  brought  into  Canada,  and 
these  would  be  returned  to  the  United 
States  as  soon  as  they  could  train  men 
in  executive  jobs. 

In  one  year  a  large  addition  has  been 
added  to  this  industry  because  their 
products  have  been  favourably  received 
in  this  country.  One  of  the  encouraging 
things  about  this  industry  coming  here 
from  the  United  States  and  other  coun- 
tries is  that  our  own  plants,  which  have 
been  long  established  in  this  country, 
are  not  lagging,  nor  are  they  dragging 
their  heels,  they  are  expanding. 

I  mention  this  because,  although  in 
my  own  city  there  have  not  been  many 
new  plants,  there  has  been  tremendous 
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expansion  of  those  which  exist  there: 
the  Thompson  products,  Yale  and 
Towne,  Hay  Steel,  and  General  Motors. 
They  have  all  expanded  tremendously, 
which  shows  our  Canadian  plants  are 
competing.  They  keep  abreast  of  the 
times  and  are  alive  to  the  situation  of 
what  is  happening  in  the  country,  and 
they  compete  with  all  comers. 

I  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  have  to 
trade  and  purchase  goods  and  materials 
from  other  countries.  We  cannot  live 
by  ourselves  alone.  We  must  do  business 
with  other  countries.  But,  I  think,  one 
of  our  weaknesses  is  that  we  are  coming . 
more  and  more  to  think  imported  goods 
are  superior  to  our  own.  I  think  that 
is  a  great  mistake.  In  the  statistics  of 
the  federal  government,  it  was  disclosed 
there  was  a  huge  deficit  in  the  trade 
balance  of  something  near  $1  billion. 
That  indicates  that  we  are  using  and 
buying  too  much,  and  are  not  able  to  sell 
enough. 

I  am  going  to  cite  an  instance  which 
gives  a  little  clearer  picture  of  what  I 
am  thinking.  In  my  riding,  there  are  a 
great  many  farmers  who  grow  grapes ; 
some  4,000  or  5,000  raise  grapes  which, 
to  a  great  extent,  are  used  in  the  making 
of  wine.  This  wine  is  produced  in  large 
quantities  in  modern,  clean,  up-to-date 
wineries.  Hundreds  of  thousands  of 
dollars  have  been  spent  by  these  wineries 
on  research,  with  the  result  that  they 
now  produce  fine  wines  which  have  won 
awards  in  Paris  and  other  countries 
where  wine  is  famous. 

A  test  of  these  fine  table  wines,  grapes 
from  which  they  are  made  grown  by  our 
own  farmers,  produced  by  the  skill  and 
ingenuity  of  our  Canadian  people,  will 
convince  one  it  is  no  longer  necessary 
to  go  abroad  and  import  wines  to  the 
extent  that  we  do  today.  I  do  not  think 
we  should,  actually,  stop  importing 
wines,  but  I  do  think,  when  our  own 
Canadian  products  are  demonstrated  to 
be  good,  they  should  be  given  the 
preference.  Yet,  we  do  have  the  big 
deficit. 

Then,  we  produce  great  quantities  of 
the  finest  quality  of  fruits  and  vegetables 


which,  at  times,  become  even  a  glut 
on  the  market,  and  which  certainly 
affect  the  price  unfavourably  to  the 
detriment  of  the  farmer,  and  that  has 
often  happened  during  the  fruit  season. 
During  the  time  our  peaches,  which  are 
second  to  none,  are  available,  our  shops 
are  filled  with  imported  fruits.  Before 
our  strawberries  are  quite  ripe,  our  shoj>s 
are  filled  with  strawberries  which  almost 
satisfy  the  appetite  of  the  people  here 
for  that  delicious  fruit,  and  when  our 
own  come  on  the  market,  they  are  not 
in  such  great  demand. 

None  of  these  imported  fruits,  vege- 
tables or  wines  are  superior  to  what 
we  have  right  here.  And,  I  think,  our 
Canadian  people  could  give  a  little  more 
consideration  to  helping  the  farmer  in 
that  way  by  using  to  a  greater  extent 
the  products  he  produces,  and  less  of 
the  imported  articles. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  have  said,  we  have 
the  ability  to  correct  some  of  the 
farmers'  ills  by  simply  using  some  of 
his  products.  I  have  heard  it  said,  I  do 
not  know  just  how  authentic  it  is,  that 
if  every  person  in  Canada  were  to  con- 
sume another  pound,  or  not  more  than 
two  pounds,  of  cheese  a  year  than  they 
presently  do,  the  difficulties  of  the  dairy 
farmers  would  be  eliminated.  Just  that 
little  bit  of  cheese  by  every  person  in 
Canada,  a  pound  per  capita,  I  believe. 

So,  it  strikes  me  that  if  the  people 
want  to  help  eliminate  some  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  are  continually  talk- 
ing about  in  this  Legislature,  they  have 
a  very,  very  pleasant  way  of  doing  it — 
simply  by  eating  a  little  more  of  the 
finest  fruits  and  the  finest  cheese  pro- 
duced anywhere  in  the  world.  A  very 
simple  answer,  if  the  people  would  be- 
come conscious  of  the  need  of  using 
our  own  products. 

I  would  like  to  mention,  briefly, 
another  thing,  and  in  that  connection 
I  again  mention  my  own  riding — 
Lincoln  county — ^because  I  see  the  pic- 
ture more  clearly  there.  Approximately 
5  or  6  years  ago,  in  Grantham  town- 
ship, which,  practically  surrounds  the 
city  of  St.  Catharines,  had  a  population 
of  approximately  5,000  people.    Today 
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it  is  close  to  30,000.   a  heavy  increase 
in    so   short   a   time. 

Homes  were  built  and  purchased  by 
the  workers  in  the  area  because,  of 
necessity,  there  were  practically  no 
homes  to  rent.  So,  people  assumed 
oblii^ations  which,  probably,  were  a 
little  "over  their  heads",  but  they 
accej)tcd  their  responsibility  believing 
in  the  country,  and  because  they  had 
great  faith  in  its  ability  to  maintain  its 
momentum,  and  in  their  own  ability  to 
meet    their    obligations. 

At  one  time,  the  provincial  govern- 
ment assisted  such  people  to  purchase 
their  homes  by  taking  a  second  mort- 
gage to  help  them  with  their  initial 
down  payment,  and  also  to  furnish  their 
homes.  This  was,  in  my  opinion,  a 
very  ])ractical  way  to  he\p  thousands 
of    people. 

Everything  seemed  to  be  progressing 
very  favourably.  People  were  meeting 
their  obligations.  The  government's  sec- 
ond mortgages  were  being  retired  at  a 
\ery  satisfactory  rate.  Guilders  were 
contracting  for  more  homes. 

Just  recently,  however,  one  contractor 
told  me  he  had  3  homes  sold  but  the 
l)eople  had  to  cancel  their  purchases 
l)ecause  of  this  policy  of  credit  restric- 
tions, ''tight  money",  that  someone 
conceived.  I  do  not  know,  I  think  those 
names  are  probably  covered,  "credit 
restrictions".  I  am  not  an  economist. 
I  cannot  argue  whether  that  was  a  good 
move  or  not.  T  attended  the  Niagara 
Street  School  in  St.  Catharines,  and 
they  did  not  teach  those  higher  mathe- 
matics, so  it  was  not  in  my  curriculum, 
and.  therefore,  I  cannot  talk  on  the 
question  of  high  finance,  but  T  can  see 
the  result. 

1  do  believe  that  these  credit  restric- 
tions are  making  it  impossible,  as  I 
understand  it,  for  people  with  plenty  of 
security,  but  no  cash,  to  get  cash  on 
their  securities.  They  are  unable  to 
borrow  any  money  except  at  very 
exorbitant  interest  rates,  and  this  is 
having  a  disastrous  effect  on  the 
economy,  and  particularly  the  "small 
man." 


These  people,  working  people,  have 
obligated  themselves ;  they  have  and  are 
jmrchasing  these  homes  which,  as  I 
have  said,  actually  might  be  considered 
"over  their  heads."  The  houses  are  too 
expensive,  but  necessity  forced  them 
into  the  purchases  and  now  they  are 
finding  great  difficulty  in  maintaining 
them.  The  eliminating,  not  actually 
stopping  of,  home  building,  but  slowing 
it  down  to  a  point  where  it  is  creating 
a  great  deal  of  unemployment,  is  cer- 
tainly a  bad  feature.  For  one  thing,  it 
is  leaving  a  great  number  of  people 
discouraged  and  dejected,  and  their 
only  fault  was  that  they  had  faith  in 
the  ability  of  this  country  to  furnish 
them  with  employment,  and  in  their 
own  ability  to  fulfill  their  obligations. 

I  know  that  the  argument  is  that 
inflationary  tendencies  have  to  be 
curbed.  I  do  not  argue  that  this  is  not 
possibly  so,  but,  I  think,  instead  of 
cutting  right  off  and  stopping  with 
things  as  was  done,  that  there  might 
have  been  a  gradual  easing  of  the  situa- 
tion and  it  would  have  brought  about 
the  same  result,  but  not  in  such  an 
abrupt  manner. 

The  ])eople  with  fixed  incomes,  of 
course,  in  inflationary  times,  are  cer- 
tainly in  a  bad  way.  We  know  that 
pensioners  and  all  these  people  are  hit 
liard,  but,  I  think,  rather  than  disrupt- 
ing progress  on  the  whole,  we  should 
take  a  new  look  at  our  social  services. 
We,  in  this  province,  could  better  them, 
Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  had  a  fair  share, 
as  it  was  said  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost),  of  the  revenues  that 
accrue  to  the  federal  government  from 
this   province. 

One  of  our  great  needs  in  our  mod- 
ern industrial  civilization  is  electric 
power.  Within  the  next  year,  I  think, 
we  shall  bring  into  operation  a  develop- 
ment at  Cornwall  on  the  St.  Lawrence 
River.  While  this  will  provide  us  with 
a  large  additional  amount  of  power, 
we  must  realize  that  it  will  not  be  suffi- 
cient to  cope  with  the  demands  which 
will  be  made  in  the  foreseeable  future 
in  our  expanding  communities. 

This  means  that  we  shall  have  to 
turn   to   other   sources,    such   as    steam 
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.power,  which  will  be  generated  by 
.burning  coal  or  oil,  or  by  the  use  of 
.atomic  material. 

Already  in  Ontario,  the  construction 
of  the  first  power  plant  using  atomic 
materials  is  under  way.  The  engineers 
of  The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Commis- 
sion and  of  The  Department  of  Labour 
are  taking  part  in  these  discussions, 
and  are  being  drawn  into  consultation 
with  the  scientists  and  the  contractors 
to  devise  ways  and  means  to  build  the 
necessary  safety  factors  into  the  plant. 

At  the  same  time,  they  are  anxious 
to  see  that  it  will  be  designed  in  such- 
a  way  that  costly  shut-downs  will  be 
avoided  because  of  the  dangerous 
nature  of  the  substance  which,  of 
course,  is  a  very  big  problem. 

Make  no  mistake  about  it,  we  have 
learned  through  research  and  the 
scientific  handling  of  such  materials 
that  they  cannot  be  trifled  with.  Re- 
cently hon.  members  read  that  there 
was  an  accident  at  the  Chalk  River 
atomic  plant  when  a  small  tube  of 
radioactive  material — no  bigger  than  a 
pencil — was  dropped  and  created  a 
great  commotion,  and  one  man  is  still 
in  the  hospital  under  observation.  This 
can  be  —  this  atomic  energy  —  a  great 
new  tool  for  our  way  of  life,  but  we 
must  always  treat  it  with  the  greatest 
of  respect. 

I  will  say  that  before  this  session  is 
over  I  hope  to  put  before  the  House 
an  amendment  to  legislation  adminis- 
tered in  The  Department  of  Labour 
which  will  enable  us  to  establish  safety 
controls  for  the  handling,  transporting, 
storing  and  use  of  these  dangerous 
materials. 

Over  the  past  few  years,  we  have  been 
keeping  a  sharp  eye  on  the  development 
of  atomic  materials  for  use  in  industry, 
and  my  senior  engineer,  Mr.  Gibson, 
has  been  attending  lectures,  meetings  and 
discussions  in  Canada  and  the  United 
States  on  how  best  to  build  safety 
factors  for  our  workmen  in  this  field. 

I  am  asking  during  this  session  that 
the  Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
be  given  power  to  make  regulations  so 


that  we  can  go  forward  as  experience 
indicates.  1  merely  mention  this  to  the 
House  to  let  the  hon.  members  know 
that  The  Department  of  Labour,  The 
Department  of  Health,  and  other 
branches  of  the  government  are  aware 
just  how  great  benefits  can  be  derived 
from  the  use  of  this  new  force. 

It  is  surprising,  Mr.  Speaker,  how 
the  use  of  these  atomic  materials  has 
permeated  into  things.  This  new  energy 
can  be  used  in  welding,  in  paper 
machines  —  there  is  a  use  for  it  some 
way  in  paper  machines  to  control  the 
thickness  of  the  sheet  of  paper.  There 
are  many  ways  in  which  this  great  new 
energy  is  coming  more  and  more  into 
our  lives. 

I  want  to  say  just  a  few  words  on 
one  of  the  problems  which  confronts 
us  today,  namely  that  of  the  older 
worker.  This  is  not  the  first  time  that 
I  have  spoken  on  this  topic,  and  I  am 
deeply  convinced  of  the  need  for  co- 
operation between  labour,  business,  the 
professions  and  government  to  face  up 
to  the  realities  of  the  situation  and  to 
devise  ways  and  means  to  clear  away  a 
great  deal  of  misunderstanding  on  this 
subject. 

I  understand  that  this  year,  at  the  end 
of  May,  there  will  be  a  conference  at 
the  University  of  Toronto  on  the  prob- 
lem of  aging,  and  it  is  my  sincere  hope 
that  such  a  conference  will  have  the 
full  participation  of  labour  and  business ; 
in  fact,  of  all  who  can  assist,  and  that 
there  will  emanate  therefrom  some 
worthwhile  ideas  as  to  how  to  cope 
with  this  problem. 

We  have  made  great  strides  in  indus- 
try, but  we  have  also  made  great  strides 
in  the  field  of  health  and  medicine,  so 
the  fife  expectancy  of  our  people  has 
been  raised,  and  there  are  now  more 
older  people  looking  for  employment. 
I  think  that  business  and  industry  will 
undertake  to  assist  and  sponsor  these 
people  in  work  for  which  they  are  suited. 
It  will  be  helpful  to  them  and  it  will 
also  release  younger  workers  for  the 
more  vigorous  and  difficult  jobs  for 
which  they  are  suited. 
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In  raising  the  problem  of  the  older 
worker,  I  am  deeply  concerned  about 
the  men  and  women  who  are  in  full 
vigour  of  middle  age.  There  is  a  prob- 
lem which  can  be  solved  only  by  the 
co-operation  of  the  employers,  the  trade 
unions,  and  governments  where  they  are 
involved.  How  often  do  we  hear  today 
the  expression,  **No  one  over  the  age  of 
40  need  apply"? 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  we  are  going  to 
disregard  and  ignore  the  skills  and 
abilities  of  employable  persons  of  40 
years  of  age  and  over,  then  I  say  we 
are  going  to  lose  one  of  our  most 
precious  assets  —  the  maturity,  the  ex- 
perience, the  stability,  the  prudence  and 
care  of  a  group  of  people  who  are  ready, 
willing  and  able  to  balance  our  industrial 
and  commercial  team  which  has  carried 
us  to  a  foremost  position  as  one  of  the 
great  industrial  nations  of  the  world 
today. 

I  say  to  both  labour  and  management 
that  if  we  follow  narrow  policies  of 
indifference  to  this  problem,  if  we 
permit  ourselves  to  be  caught  up  in 
considerations  of  pension  or  insurance 
schemes  in  refusing  to  employ  older  men 
and  women,  or  in  collective  bargaining 
forgetting  about  the  needs  of  these  our 
fellow  citizens,  then  surely  we  are  ask- 
ing for  trouble. 

These  men  and  women  do  not  want 
''handouts"  of  any  description.  They 
want  gainful  employment,  the  chance 
to  maintain  their  homes,  to  rear  their 
children.  I  should  be  less  than  candid 
with  you  if  I  did  not  tell  you  that  if, 
even  unwittingly,  we  permit  ourselves 
to  forget  these  people,  we  are  creating 
and  imposing  on  our  Canadian  society  a 
burden  which  can  affect  our  prosperity 
and  the  well-being  of  the  country. 

We  need  all  our  resources,  human  as 
well  as  material,  to  develop  this  great 
country.  We  must  remember  that  the 
impact  of  the  older  group  will  become 
greater  as  time  goes  on.  With  the  great 
strides  that  medical  science  has  made  in 
the  conquest  of  diseases,  the  life  span 
has  been  prolonged.  I  think  it  is  safe 
to  say  that  the  great  need  of  our  older 
citizens  who  are  active  and  vigorous  is 


the  chance  to  work,  and  we  must  find 
a  way  to  accommodate  them. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  closing  I  can  only 
say  that  I  believe  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  is  indicative  of  the  thinking  of 
this  government,  its  concern  for  the 
municipalities,  and  the  difficulties  with 
which  they  are  confronted.  The  legisla- 
tion proposed  from  every  department 
indicates  a  forward,  progressive  attitude 
in  conservation  of  our  resources,  high- 
ways, hydro,  health,  agriculture,  labour, 
in  fact  everything  that  affects  the  well- 
being  of  our  people  and  envisages  a  good 
life  for  all. 

MR.  ALBERT  WREN  (Kenora)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in 
this  debate  I  would  like  to  extend  my 
congratulations  to  you.  I  would  like  also 
at  the  outset  to  express  my  appreciation 
to  some  hon.  members  of  the  cabinet  for 
some  of  the  kindnesses  extended  to  me 
over  the  past  few  months,  when  difficult 
circumstances  made  it  impossible  for  me 
to  carry  out  some  of  my  duties.  These 
hon.  members  certainly  extended  them- 
selves and  assisted  me  in  every  way  they 
possibly  could,  and  I  do  appreciate  their 
courtesy  and  kindness  in  that  regard. 

The  4  hon.  members  of  the  Legis- 
lature from  northwestern  Ontario — Port 
Arthur,  Fort  William,  Rainy  River  and 
Kenora — had  the  pleasure  of  being  hosts 
this  morning  to  the  delegates  from  the 
northwestern  Ontario  associated  cham- 
bers of  commerce,  and  later  attended 
with  them  a  meeting  with  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  and  his 
cabinet  to  hear  the  proposals  which  this 
body  makes  annually  to  this  government 
and  to  the  government  at  Ottawa. 

I  know  I  am  quite  right  and  quite 
proper  in  extending  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  hon.  members  of  his 
cabinet  the  thanks  of  all  the  people  from 
northwestern  Ontario  for  the  kindly  way 
in  which  these  people  were  received  and 
the  courteous  attention  which  was  given 
to  their  representations. 

This  afternoon  I  was  somewhat  appre- 
ciative of  the  embarrassment  that  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.    Mapledoram)    may   have   felt   in 
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learning  of  the  incidents  concerning  deer 
hunting  and  so  on,  which  were  reviewed 
yesterday  by  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher).  I  would  point  out, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  not  the  first 
time  in  this  province  that  even  people 
from  the  United  States  government  have 
seen  fit  to  hold  in  contempt  some  of  our 
institutions  and  some  of  our  laws  and 
regulations.  I  recall  about  3  years  ago 
there  was  a  rather  serious  highway 
accident  near  my  home  town  of  Sioux 
Lookout,  in  which  one  of  the  members  of 
the  American  armed  forces  serving  there 
was  quite  seriously  injured  and  died  as 
a  result  of  those  injuries.  The  accident 
did  not  occur  on  United  States  military 
property,  and  I  would  not  suggest  for 
one  moment  that  there  was  foul  play  of 
any  kind  indicated  in  the  death  resulting 
from  the  accident.  But  despite  the  fact 
we  had  our  own  courts,  our  own 
coroner's  courts,  leading  up  to  higher 
courts  in  the  land,  the  authorities  saw 
fit  to  take  this  individual  home.  The 
American  military  authorities  felt  it  was 
their  responsibility  to  take  it  to  the 
United  States  for  adjudication  of  the 
case. 

At  that  time  we  were  told  that  they 
had  facilities  which  were  adequate  to 
deal  with  those  things,  but  I  did  feel 
then,  and  still  feel,  that  our  own  courts 
and  our  own  administration  of  justice 
were  held  in  some  contempt.  I  do  hope 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  sees  fit  to 
prosecute  anyone  from  the  United  States 
who  chooses  to  violate  our  laws,  and 
perhaps  if  he  could  get  the  President  of 
Egypt  in  jail  too,  we  might  have  a 
happy  state  of  affairs  in  the  British 
Empire  generally. 

I  do  not  want  to  speak  too  long  this 
afternoon  because  I  do  not  want  to  stay 
on  my  feet  for  any  great  length  of  time. 
But  I  want  to  say  something  about  our 
natural  resources,  particularly  in  this 
province  and  particularly  because  they 
are  so  important  to  the  part  of  Ontario 
in  which  many  of  us  reside. 

I  recall  that  the  other  day  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  outlined  many  of  the  de- 
velopments and  many  of  the  potential 


developments  of  that  great  part  of 
northwestern  Ontario.  With  what  he 
said  we  are  all  in  hearty  agreement. 

But  there  was  one  thing  that  dis- 
turbed me  a  little,  and  that  is  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur's  reference  to 
the  "Frankenstein  monster"  in  Ottawa. 
I  am  not  just  sure  what  that  had  to 
do  with  provincial  affairs,  but  in  any 
event  I  was  rather  surprised  to  hear 
the  suggestion  of  "Frankenstein"  made, 
because,  as  we  all  know,  the  working 
gears,  shall  we  say,  of  that  great 
"Frankenstein" — and  I  am  proud  to 
say  one  of  our  representatives  and  I 
believe  the  brains  of  that  administration 
—  resides  in  Port  Arthur.  I  think  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  would 
like  to  make  a  contribution  to  Canadian 
government  it  might  be  well  if  he — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Do  you  mean 
the  brain  is  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe; 
is  that  what  you  mean? 

MR.  WREN :  Yes.  I  think  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  might  offer 
his  services  against  the  Rt.  hon.  Mr. 
Howe  and  take  the  seat  away  from  him, 
and  I  think  in  that  way  he  could  make 
the  contribution  he  speaks  of. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  We  want  the 
hon.  member  here,  but  he  could  do  that 

easily. 

MR.  WREN :  We  speak  of  the  up- 
surge in  Canadian  development,  and  it 
is  a  fact  that  Ontario  as  a  whole  con- 
tinues to  be  the  shop  window  of 
Canada.  Here  we  have  great  stores  of 
iron  ore,  nickel,  copper,  gold,  timber, 
power  resources  and  now,  of  course, 
perhaps  the  world's  greatest  known 
supply  of  uranium  which  will  contribute 
so  much  to  the  free  world's  power 
needs,  scientific  requirements  and  de- 
fence. The  tremendous  lignite  deposits, 
and  clear  evidence  of  oil  shelves  in  the 
far  north,  need  only  bold  and  forthright 
exploration. 

We  do  have  with  these  the  agricul- 
tural assets  to  feed  and  to  a  great  ex- 
tent clothe  a  huge  army  of  industrial 
workers     and,     through     co-operation 
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with  the  provinces,  we  have  and  can 
develop  agreements  to  secure  other 
natural  services  such  as  natural  gas  and 
oil.  We  must  remain  master  in  our 
own  house  in  the  development  and  con- 
trol of  our  natural  resources,  so  that 
our  natural  assets  cannot  be  horse- 
traded  by  any  federal  administration, 
present  or  future,  at  the  expense  of 
the  northwestern  or  any  other  section 
of  Ontario. 

It  follows,  therefore,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  could  not  support  the  CCF  sub- 
amendment  for  the  public  ownership  of 
natural  gas  distribution  that  could  seri- 
ously hamper,  if  not  prevent,  agreement 
with  provinces  who  own  and  properly 
control  their  own  sources  of  natural 
gas,  and  who  have  a  perfect  right  to 
dispose  of  it  as  they  see  fit.  Thus,  an 
appeal  of  any  federal  group  that  Canada 
should  control  our  natural  resources 
should  have  little  appeal  here. 

I  noted  in  the  amendment — and  I  do 
not  want  to  bring  federal  politics  into 
this;  it  is  not  my  intention — but  I  did 
notice  that  in  the  federal  House  the 
other  day  where  someone  of  one  of  the 
opposition  parties  suggested  that 
Canada  should  develop  and  promote 
control  and  exercise  with  it  some 
regimentation  of  Canada's  natural 
resources. 

We  must  remain  free  to  exchange 
our  resources  within  or  without  the 
nation  on  a  basis  of  freedom  of  action 
of  this  assembly  to  negotiate  for  the 
people  of  Ontario.  It  might  be  my 
view — dwelling  for  a  moment  on  the 
proposed  tax  agreements  —  that  the 
province  should  levy  and  collect  its 
own  taxes,  and  let  the  federal  authority 
levy  and  collect  for  equalization  pur- 
poses. However,  I  do  not  propose  to 
deal  with  that  subject  today  except  to 
say  that,  in  my  opinion,  Ontario  should 
not  now  sign  away  its  right  to  collect 
corporation  tax  in  Ontario. 

Federal  control  on  credits  could  well 
cripple  a  surging  Ontario  economy, 
and  freedom  of  action,  in  a  field  of 
taxation  regarded  as  lucrative,  should 
stay  with  us,  in  my  opinion,  when  year 


to  year  adjustment  may  prove  necessary 
through  these  tax  channels. 

We  all  recognize  the  capital  financing 
needs  of  our  municipalities,  but  if 
Ontario  should  experience  a  shortage 
of  money  through  a  "tight  money" 
policy  I  feel  that  our  own  citizens  —  the 
citizens  of  Ontario  —  would  rally  to  the 
cause  if  Ontario  bonds  were  reduced  to 
small  denominations  and  made  available 
to  Ontario  citizens  over  the  country. 

I  do  not  think  that  a  policy  of  this 
kind  should  be  allowed  in  any  way  to 
restrict  the  important  development  and 
activity  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Without  in  any  way  ignoring  the  needs 
of  other  provinces,  our  first  considera- 
tion must  be  Ontario,  through  the 
absolute  control  of  fields  which  can 
produce  the  fuel  of  finance  incidental 
to  the  demands  of  developmental 
progress. 

After  all,  it  is  my  opinion  that  Ontario 
is  not  so  much  in  a  boom  period  as  it 
is  in  a  period  of  developmental  invest- 
ment. There  is  no  clearer  example  than 
my  section  of  Ontario,  where  there  is 
no  doubt  in  anyone's  mind  of  perpetual 
yield  of  taxation  and  return  of  pubHc 
investment  once  the  necessary  public 
development  funds  are  injected  into  the 
area.  All  our  areas  have  to  be  serviced 
if  they  are  to  produce  anything  near 
their  potential. 

For  example,  Manitoba  would  be 
willing  and  eager  to  lead  feeder  high- 
ways from  mining  areas  in  my  riding 
into  their  own  capital  if  we  find  our 
till  empty  and  are,  thus,  unable  to  service 
that  industry  from  our  own  highway 
and  railheads.  The  building  of  a  high- 
way into  Red  Lake  in  1948  is  but  one 
example  of  what  I  am  talking  about. 

I  might  point  out  to  the  government 
—  and  I  notice  the  hon.  Alinister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Kelly)  is  not  in  his  place, 
but  the  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests  is  —  that  I  received  a  com- 
munication just  at  noon  today,  and  in 
that  communication  I  learn  that  the 
Manitoba  government  has  already  made 
an  application  to  the  federal  government 
for  financial  assistance  for  the  building 
of  a  road  into  the  Werner  Tiger  Lake 
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district  in  my  riding,  where  Norpax 
and  Eastern  Mining  and  Smelting  Cor- 
poration Limited  is  located. 

According  to  the  information  which 
has  been  submitted  to  me  —  and  which 
I  should  be  pleased  to  place  at  the  dis- 
posal of  the  access  roads  committee  — 
it  is  that  up  to  February  12th  of  this 
year  the  province  of  Ontario  has  never 
asked  the  federal  government  to  con- 
tribute to  an  access  road  to  a  mine; 
but  in  the  past  the  Manitoba  government 
has  made  such  requests  and  has  received 
contributions  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  such  roads  as  that  into  the  • 
Snow  Lake  gold  mines  district  of 
Manitoba. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  the 
government  take  all  possible  steps  to 
prevent  that  situation  from  taking  place. 
Action  was  needed  quickly  in  1948  to 
prevent  the  same  thing  happening  in  the 
Red  Lake  area. 

I  feel  that  the  mineral  deposits  in 
my  riding  north  of  Kenora  are  far  too 
important  to  permit  the  Manitoba 
government  to  steal  the  economics  of 
them  away  from  us,  and  I  respectfully 
suggest  that  if  an  application  was  made 
to  Ottawa  for  financial  assistance,  that 
such  an  application  would  be  given 
immediate  consideration  if  it  were  to 
originate  with  the  Ontario  government 
authorities. 

In  addition  to  those  remarks,  I  just 
want  to  say  a  few  things  about  matters 
in  general,  which  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment on  and  which  affect  some  of  the 
areas  of  northwestern  Ontario. 

I  was  interested  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  extoll 
the  virtues  of  Ontario  products,  and  I 
share  with  him  the  opinion  that  Ontario 
wines  are  just  as  good  as  those  from 
the  United  States  and  from  other 
countries.  But  we  still  follow  in  this 
province  the  policy  of  forbidding  our 
own  newspapers,  and  our  periodicals, 
from  advertising  to  our  own  people 
what  virtue  there  is  in  our  own  wine 
and  liquors. 

I  do  not  know  why  this  policy  has 
been  continued.   We  were  to  have  heard 


something  about  it  last  year,  and  I 
understand  the  liquor  commissioner  was 
to  make  some  report  to  the  House  on 
this  subject,  and  I  hope  he  may  find  it 
possible  to  do  so  at  some  time  during 
this  session. 

But  I  do  want  to  say  that  I  think  there 
is  no  other  group  of  taxpayers  in 
Ontario  today,  or,  for  that  matter,  at 
any  other  time  in  history,  that  are  more 
pushed  around  than  the  liquor  taxpayers 
—  and  I  am  not  talking  about  the  liquor 
interests ;  I  am  talking  about  the  people 
who  pay  the  actual  liquor  tax  bill.  I  am 
not  going  to  point  my  finger  and  suggest 
who  is  behind  it,  but  it  is  a  fact  that 
over  $50  million,  nearly  12  per  cent,  of 
our  provincial  revenue,  comes  from 
profits  from  the  sale  of  liquor  in  this 
province ;  and  yet  we  are  still  treated  to 
the  indignity,  if  you  want  to  use  that 
word,  of  being  pushed  around  like  small 
boys  when  we  want  to  purchase  a  bottle 
of  spirits  offered  for  sale  in  a  govern- 
ment liquor  store. 

I  have  advocated  for  a  number  of 
years  —  I  have  agitated  for  several 
sessions  past  —  that  our  liquor  permits 
be  abolished.  Personally,  I  cannot  see 
any  need  for  them,  although  I  am  open 
to  persuasion  if  anyone  can  tell  me 
the  reason  why  an  adult  —  a  responsible 
adult  citizen  —  who  enters  one  of  these 
premises,  should  be  required  to  write  out 
an  order  and  go  over,  across  the  room, 
to  another  counter,  where  someone 
makes  some  unintelligible  scribbles  in  a 
book,  then  to  another  counter  where 
somebody  makes  one's  change  and  then 
travel  to  another  counter,  and  then  look 
with  one's  eyes  over  one's  left  shoulder 
for  fear  of  being  caught  with  it  before 
getting  to  one's  own  premises.  I  do  not 
think  that  the  experience  which  other 
jurisdictions  have  had  without  permits 
indicates  any  necessity  for  carrying  out 
this  type  of  regimentation. 

There  is  another  problem  with  regard 
to  intoxicating  liquors  which  is  very 
real  in  the  part  of  Ontario  where  I  come 
from. 

Our  tourist  outfitters,  in  a  large  part, 
cater  to  an  American  trade.  Under  the 
liquor  regulations  none  of  these  premises 
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— or,  at  least,  with  rare  exceptions — are 
licenced  to  sell  beer  or  any  other 
alcoholic  beverages.  They  have  to  act 
sometimes  in  a  way  very  close  to  that 
of  bootleggers  when  they  are  required, 
in  order  to  carry  out  the  orders  of  their 
guests,  to  travel,  often  a  great  distance 
and  at  great  inconvenience  and  without 
any  compensation,  back  and  forth  from 
liquor  stores  or  licenced  beer  outlets  to 
bring  back  supplies  for  their  guests. 

I  do  not  see  any  reason  why,  if  these 
people  have  faith  enough  in  the  province, 
faith  enough  in  the  administration,  to 
lay  out  money  for  a  licence  and  invest 
thousands  upon  thousands  of  dollars  in 
camps  which  are  only  seasonal  in  opera- 
tion, and,  therefore,  subject  to  great 
financial  risk — I  cannot  see  why  these 
people  should  not  be  permitted  the 
privilege  of  having  available  for  their 
registered  guests  beverages  in  sufficient 
quantity  to  meet  the  reasonable  needs  of 
the  people  staying  with  them. 

I  am  going  to  have  something  more 
to  say  during  the  budget  debate  about 
liquor  generally,  and  about  the  beer 
monopoly  in  this  province;  but  there  is 
one  point  I  do  want  to  make.  It  is  one 
which  was  talked  about  a  little  while 
ago  by  the  hon.  member  for — 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Would  the  hon. 
member  allow  a  question  at  this  point? 
Is  the  hon.  member  expressing  his  own 
views  at  the  moment  or  that  of  the 
group  opposite,  when  he  mentions  liquor 
advertising  and  the  permits? 

MR.  WREN :  Am  I  expressing  my 
own  views,  or  that  of  which  group? 

MR.  COLLINGS:  The  group 
opposite. 

MR.  WREN :  I  think  I  made  it  clear 
at  the  outset,  in  answer  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's question,  that  I  was  expressing  my 
views  and  I  was  making  representations 
on  behalf  of  the  people  in  the  part  of  the 
province  in  which  I  live.  Does  that 
answer  the  hon.  member's  question? 

MR.  COLLINGS :  Yes. 


MR.  WREN:  Just  before  I  pass  on 
from  this,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  repeat 
what,  I  think,  I  have  already  said,  that  I 
would  like  to  hear  the  liquor  commis- 
sioner's views  some  time  during  this 
session  on  these  subjects. 

There  is  one  other  very  annoying 
detail  —  perhaps  it  is  not  politically 
prudent  to  talk  about  it,  but  it  is  a  very 
real  annoyance,  nevertheless.  It  is  not 
quite  as  annoying  as  the  absence  of 
colour  in  margarine,  but  annoying 
nevertheless,  and  that  is  that — I  do  not 
know  whether  it  is  the  Liquor  Control 
Board  or  the  Liquor  Licencing  Board, 
but  it  is  the  board  which  has  the  direc- 
tion of  beverage  rooms  —  they  have 
recently  brought  in  a  regulation  permit- 
ting only  one  glass  of  draft  beer  on  the 
table  at  one  time — that  is,  to  be  served 
to  one  person  at  one  time. 

Yet,  if  a  person  wants  to  buy  the 
beer  which  is  provided  by  a  beer  mono- 
poly in  this  province,  by  the  bottle,  he 
can  have  a  glass  and  a  half  of  beer  in 
front  of  him  provided,  as  I  say,  it  is 
purchased  in  bottle  form.  The  rights  of 
individual  workingmen  to  come  in  and 
have  a  couple  of  beers  on  their  way 
home  have  been  cast  aside,  and  certainly 
at  great  expense,  and  at  very  costly 
expense  to  the  local  brewers.  I  think  it 
is  indicative  that  the  trend  is  gradually 
to  freeze  the  small  operator  out  of  the 
brewing  business,  because  the  draft  beer 
business  used  to  be,  and  still  should  be, 
the  bread  and  butter  to  the  local  brewery 
in  places  like  Kenora,  Fort  Frances,  the 
Lakehead,  Sudbury,  and  so  on. 

I  think  there  are  people  at  work — and 
I  am  not  necessarily  accusing  the  gov- 
ernment either  —  but  there  are  people 
somewhere  in  the  industry  at  work  try- 
ing to  freeze  the  "little  fellow"  out  and 
set  themselves  up  in  complete  monopoly 
in  this  business;  and  I  can  assure  you, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  working  people 
are  not  very  happy  about  it. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Might  I  say  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  that,  in  the  matter  of  the 
two  or  more  glasses  of  beer  in  front  of 
one  customer,  the  regulation  in  relation 
to    that    had    its    foundation,    or    its 
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beginning,  in  the  situation  which  existed 
in  beverage  rooms  some  years  back. 
This  was  when  there  were  complaints 
about  them  being  dirty,  giving  poor 
service,  and  contributing  to  arrange- 
ments which  did  not  contribute  to  a 
good  atmosphere  in  these  places.  I 
understand  that  was  the  origin  of  the 
regulation. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  would  agree 
that  there  has  been  in  Ontario  a  great 
improvement.  I  do  not  say  that  there 
is  not  still  room  for  improvement,  but 
I  certainly  think  there  has  been,  with 
the  co-operation  of  the  owners  them- 
selves, a  very  great  improvement  in 
the  conditions  in  these  beverage  rooms. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
that  is  where  that  regulation  stems 
from.  It  is  a  matter  of  having  good 
operation  and  orderly  conduct  in 
beverage  rooms,  and  I  think  he  would 
hesitate  to  undo  that.  I  think  that  is 
the  foundation  of  it,  and  I  would  be 
interested  in  the  hon.  member's  point 
of  view  in  that  regard. 

We  are  anxious,  in  Ontario,  with  our 
beverage  rooms,  to  have  places  that  are 
well  run,  attractive,  a  credit  to  the 
owners  and  a  credit  to  the  administra- 
tion of  the  Act,  and  places  that  give 
our  province  a  good  name  not  only  for 
our  own  people  but  for  visitors' who 
come  to  the  province. 

MR.  WREN:  I  would  like  to  say 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  I  would  not 
hesitate  to  part  with  that  regulation.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  a  good  one.  I  do  not 
deny  we  need  something  more  in  our 
beverage   rooms  in   Ontario. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  One  thing 
which  might  be  done  would  be  to 
increase  the  size  of  the  glass. 

MR.  WREN:  Let  us  do  that,  but 
let  us  not  extend  the  ability  to  the 
purveyors  of  the  bottle  to  put  it  up  in 
greater  quantities,  if  they  wish.  Cer- 
tainly, there  are  situations  in  this  city — 
let  hon.  members  look  out  of  their 
windows — licenced  premises  where  one 
can  buy  a  bottle  of  whiskey,  pay  for 
it  by  the  cork,  and  drink  to  one's  heart's 


content.     The    working    "Joe"    cannot 
afford  to  do  that. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Where  is  that 
place  ? 

MR.  WREN:  I  will  take  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  out  some  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  have  a  lot 
to  learn. 

MR.  WREN :  What  I  am  trying  to 
get  at,  Mr.  Prime  Minister,  is  that  there 
is  far  too  much  regulation  of  the 
'little  fellow"  who  is  trying  to  run  a 
hotel,  trying  to  cater  'honestly  and 
properly  to  a  group  of  people  he  knows 
in  his  own  community  and  handles  and 
controls  them.  He  has  to  fight  his  way 
constantly  through  a  maze  of  inspec- 
tors who,  if  they  took  a  look  around 
the  "holy  city"  first,  would  find  enough 
to  keep  them  busy  for  many  months 
without  going  out  to  northwestern 
Ontario. 

There  is  another  matter  I  want  to 
take  up,  which  I  feel  is  a  very  im- 
portant one,  and  about  which  I  have 
had  a  great  deal  of  concern  for  some 
time.  That  is,  a  fur  marketing  service 
which  is  not  available  to  the  Indian 
population  in  the  north.  I  am  not  offer- 
ing this  in  any  critical  vein  at  all.  I 
think  the  time  has  arrived  when  this 
government  and  the  Indian  administra- 
tion in  Ottawa  should  work  out  a 
system  of  fur  marketing  for  these 
people   in  the  north. 

I  say  to  hon.  members,  and  I  can 
produce  many  columns  of  figures  to 
prove  it,  these  Indian  people  in  the 
north,  and  some  of  the  white  trappers 
as  well,  are  being  taken  for  a  "ride." 
If  we  can  set  up  this  service  for  agri- 
cultural products,  and  I  have  no  quarrel 
about  that,  I  do  not  know  anything  about 
that  subject,  if  we  can  set  up  a  market- 
ing board  to  process  the  products  -of 
other  industries  in  this  province,  I  do 
not  see  why  we  cannot  do  it  with  fur. 

In  that  connection  I  would  like  to 
say  this:  tied  in  with  that  because  of 
the  fluctuating  prices  on  the  fur 
market,    generally,     I    would    like    to 
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recommend,  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Lands  and  Forests,  that  in  future  he 
should  not  grant  outfitting  Hcences  to 
persons  other  than  Indians  in  the 
hinterland  area  north  of  the  trans- 
continental Canadian  National  railway 
line.  There  are  a  few  white  operators 
there  now,  and  I  would  not  suggest, 
for  a  moment,  they  be  disturbed.  But  I 
would  suggest  very  seriously  that  out- 
fitting licences  north  of  the  Canadian 
National  railway  line  be  restricted  in 
future  to  people  of  Indian  origin  only. 

I  think  this  procedure,  a  proper 
scheme  of  fur  marketing  through  the 
winter  and  giving  outfitting  licences  to 
these  people  in  the  summer  would  give 
them  sustained  income. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  a1)0ut 
policing  in  the  north.  I  have  always 
been  a  genuine  admirer  as  to  the  efforts 
of  policing  in  the  north  of  Ontario. 
The  provincial  police  are  doing  an  ex- 
cellent job  under  difficult  conditions. 
Salaries  have  been  increased  as  far  as 
the  police  force  is  concerned,  but,  I 
repeat  again,  their  income  in  relation 
to  their  duties  in  the  northern  areas 
of  the  province  is  not  adequate.  I  can 
appreciate  the  difficulties  of  paying  a 
man  of  a  given  rank  any  more  money 
than  he  would  be  paid  in  another  section 
of  the  province,  and  for  that  reason  I 
would  suggest  that  the  administration 
do  everything  possible  to  hasten  living 
quarters  for  these  men  in  the  north, 
and  to  hasten  completion  of  other 
facilities  at  large. 

I  would  also  advance  one  more  sug- 
gestion in  that  regard.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  indicated  this  morning  that 
the  northwestern  section  of  the  prov- 
ince is  going  to  increase  in  population, 
and  with  this  increase  there  are  going 
to  be  increasing  problems  of  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  policing.  Therefore 
I  think  it  may  be  a  good  time  for  the 
province  to  initiate  a  programme  of 
recruiting  young,  single  men  into  the 
police  force,  and  training  them,  per- 
haps, in  conjunction  with  the  Royal 
Canadian  Mounted  Police  training 
schools,  for  6  months  or  whatever 
might  be  necessary,  and  retaining  them 


for,  say,  3  or  4  or  5  years  in  a  single 
status. 

It  would  be  a  good  policy  to  use 
these  men  entirely  for  northern  services 
and  recruit  them  on  the  understanding 
they  are  going  to  be  used  in  the  north- 
ern regions  of  the  province.  I  think 
that  would  eliminate  many  of  the  finan- 
cial difficulties  in  which  these  men  find 
themselves  because  living  there  is 
sometimes  costly,  and  movement  of 
constables  and  patrols  likewise  expen- 
sive. I  advance  this  suggestion  for 
what  it  might  be  worth. 

One  more  phase  of  police  activity 
which  might  well  benefit  police,  and 
everyone  concerned,  is  for  some  method 
of  dispensing  information  to  be  set  up 
1:)etween  a  police  force  itself  and  the 
press.  A  great  deal  of  misinformation 
gets  around,  at  times,  because  con- 
stables are  many  times  both  too  busy, 
and,  actually,  not  trained  in  pubHc 
relations  work,  to  see  that  the  proper 
information  is  made  available  to  the 
pul)lic.  I  think  that  most  other  depart- 
ments use  extensive  staffs  of  public 
relations  officers.  I  think  it  might  be 
well  if  a  police  region  were  allocated 
one  public  relations  officer  for  that 
purpose. 

About  The  Department  of  Highways, 
I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  further  to  say 
until  the  estimates  come  out  in  the 
budget  debate.  But  I  was  pleased  to 
note  a  recommendation  by  the  chamber 
of  commerce  this  morning  for  wider 
and  better  highways  between  the  Lake- 
head  and  the  Manitoba  boundary  in 
anticipation  of  heavier  traffic  after  the 
completion  of  the  St.  Lawrence  sea- 
way. 

There  is  one  other  aspect  of  that 
situation  that  I  would  like  to  repeat 
again,  because  I  think  it  bears  repeat- 
ing. And  that  is  a  concern,  among 
other  things,  for  the  growing  increase 
in  the  size  of  some  of  our  highway 
trailers.  They  are  becoming  larger  and 
larger  and  more  and  more  dangerous^ 
and  I  will  repeat  what  I  have  said  to  this 
House  on  other  occasions. 

We  are  going  to  have  to  take  the 
step  and  take  the  box  cars  off  the  high- 
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ways  and  put  them  back  on  the  rail- 
roads where  they  properly  belong, 
because  in  the  northern  section  of  On- 
tario, particularly,  with  heavy  truck 
and  trailer  developments  which  we 
certainly  anticipate,  the  hazards  of 
highway  safety  and  proper  control  of 
traffic,  generally,  are  going  to  be 
greatly  enhanced,  particularly  on  two- 
lane  highways  which  we  have  at  the 
present  time,  and  probably  will  have  for 
some  time  to  come. 

I  do  think  that  some  restrictive 
measures  should  be  undertaken  at  once 
to  restrict  these  trailers  to  the  size  they 
are,  at  least,  at  the  present  time. 

There  are  other  matters  of  individual 
import  across  the  district,  which  I  will 
not  mention  here,  but  will  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Allan),  but  I  do 
repeat,  again,  the  urgency  with  which 
the  people  in  our  part  of  the  province 
are  looking  for  the  completion  of  the 
trans-Canada  highway  across  north- 
western Ontario. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Oliver),  and  some  others,  have 
mentally  calculated  it  might  take  35 
years  to  complete  highway  No.  401 
across  southern  Ontario.  While  we  are 
interested  in  what  is  being  done  down 
here,  I  do  not  think  we  are  too  con- 
cerned about  that  at  the  moment,  but  I 
do  know,  in  my  own  riding,  a  previous 
administration  plus  this  administration 
have  taken  22  years  now — since  1931 — 
to  actually  rebuild  a  portion  of  the 
highway  through  Dryden  and  Oxford 
districts.  I  do  not  know  why  they  com- 
plain about  taking  35  years  to  do  high- 
way No.  401,  because  it  has  taken  us 
22  years  to  get  about  18  miles  of  high- 
way rebuilt,  and  I  hope  that  it  can  be 
successfully  completed  this  year. 

I  make  this  suggestion  in  all  earnest- 
ness to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways : 
that  in  future,  when  extensive  building 
or  rebuilding  of  highways  takes  place 
in  our  part  of  the  province,  the  depart- 
ment do  as  is  done  in  other  parts  of  the 
province  and  under  American  jurisdic- 
tion— provide  adequate  detours  around 
the  work  before  the  work  is  commenced. 


In  Dryden  district,  particularly,  it  is 
a  matter  of  concern  and  has  been  for 
8  or  10  years,  that  right  in  the  middle 
of  the  tourist  season,  the  highways  are 
impassable  because  of  construction  work 
going  on  with  no  adequate  detours. 

In  conclusion,  I  want  to  say  a  word 
or  two  about  immigration.  The  hon. 
Minister  of  Planning  and  Development 
(Mr.  Nickle)  indicated  to  us  in  his 
report  the  other  day,  along  with  that 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
Yaremko),  that  this  government  is  tak- 
ing care  of  those  unfortunate  people  in 
Hungary.  I  think  this  House  joined  in 
approval  of  the  action.  I  think,  again, 
our  deer-hunting  friend  might  be  largely 
responsible  for  some  of  the  things  that 
happened  in  Europe,  because  I  am  an 
amateur  radio  fan  myself  and  have 
heard  a  number  of  these  voices  directed 
to  these  European  countries,  American 
voices,  suggesting  to  these  people  to 
revolt,  revolt,  revolt.  When  those  un- 
fortunate people  did  revolt,  they  were 
left,  not  only  in  the  hands  of  the  United 
States,  but  in  the  jurisdiction  of  the 
other  people.  The  Americans  took  the 
attitude  that  "it  is  an  internal  problem 
of  Hungary  and  we  cannot  do  very 
much  about  it." 

I  do  express  some  concern,  not  with 
what  we  are  doing  for  these  unfortunate 
people,  but  with  the  fact  that  some 
preference  seems  to  be  indicated  against 
other  people  from  countries  which  had 
suffered  the  same  oppression  from  a 
Communist  domination  of  eastern 
Europe. 

Just  the  other  day,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  and  the  hon. 
member  for  Rainy  River  (Mr.  Noden) 
expressed  the  fact  that  some  of  our 
universities  have  already  advised  these 
students  that  their  fees  will  be  increased 
to  $75  and  upwards  in  the  very  near 
future,  while  people  from  Hungary  will 
be  permitted  to  classes  free  of  charge. 

Now,  we  have  no  quarrel  at  all  with 
the  admission  of  these  people  and  their 
assimilation  into  our  society  as  quickly 
as  possible.  But  I  do  think  consideration 
should  be  given  to  some  other  races  or 
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people  at  the  same  time,  and  certainly 
when  passage  is  at  such  a  premium. 

I  think  it  is  indicative  that  a  great 
many  people  from  Great  Britain  and 
from  some  of  the  European  countries 
have  been  waiting  many,  many  months 
indeed  for  passage  to  this  country,  and 
if  Ontario  is  desirous  of  co-operating 
with  Ottawa  and  bringing  people  into 
Ontario,  I  think  some  consideration 
should  be  given  also  to  other  groups 
from  other  lands  who  perhaps  would 
be  willing  to  pay  their  way  without 
interfering  with  the  passage  of  people 
from  Austria  to  this  country. 

MR.  A.  J.  CHILD  (Wentworth)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  offer  my 
congratulations  to  you  and  say  how 
pleased  I  am  to  see  you  again  in  that 
position. 

In  serving  the  people  in  our  ridings 
we  have  many  duties  which  involve 
departments  of  government.  I  do  not 
propose  at  this  time  to  recount  the 
services  and  activities  performed  by 
each  of  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  govern- 
ment; but  I  do,  in  particular,  wish  to 
refer  to  one  of  the  hon.  Ministers  who, 
I  believe,  is  giving  outstanding  service 
in  the  operation  of  his  department. 

I  know  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition (Mr.  Oliver)  sometimes  feels  that 
this  is  being  made  into  an  admiration 
society  by  continually  referring  and 
heaping  praise  on  our  hon.  Ministers 
but  in  the  past  I  have,  and  probably 
will  today,  find  it  necessary  to  criticize 
some  departments,  and  on  that  basis, 
I  think  if  I  can  criticize  I  should  be  in 
a  position  to  give  credit  where  credit  is 
due. 

I  am  referring,  of  course,  to  the 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile),  who  not  only  has  a  difficult 
department  to  direct  from  an  adminis- 
trative point  of  view,  but  one  in  which 
almost  every  move  has  a  direct  effect 
upon  the  giving  of  aid  and  comfort 
to  thousands  of  persons  who  must  rely 
on  governmental  funds  for  their  support. 

I  know,  as  hon.  members  well  know, 
that    it    is    quite    impossible    to    grant 


assistance  beyond  the  terms  of  legisla- 
tion. But,  although  we  might  all  wish 
to  see  more  money  expended  in  favour 
of  those  cases  which  need  financial  help, 
it  is  the  spirit  of  the  department  that 
appeals  to  me.  I  would  say  from  my 
own  experience,  and  in  talking  to  other 
hon.  members,  that  every  benefit  of 
doubt  is  given  to  the  cases  coming  to 
the  attention  of  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare. 

Favourable  strides  of  progress  have 
been  made  in  the  past  few  years,  and 
I  am  fully  aware  of  the  hon.  Minister's 
determination  to  continue  to  give  the 
most  effective  administration  possible  in 
directing  welfare  services  to  our  people. 

The  hon.  Minister  is  a  comparatively 
young  man  with  much  experience.  I 
think  that  he  is  one  of  the  most  courteous 
and  sympathetic  hon.  Ministers  to  be 
found  in  the  government.  His  tolerance 
and  .broadmindedness  are  most  notable. 
He  has  always  given  his  kindly  support 
to  measures  which  recognize  the  "little 
people." 

I  am  very  much  impressed  with  the 
manner  in  which  The  Department  of 
Public  Welfare  extends  itself  on  all 
occasions  in  meeting  the  big  and  little 
problems  of  our  citizens.  Surely,  it  is 
obvious  that  the  administrative  problem 
looms  large  because  the  interests  of  this 
department  are  concerned  with  thou- 
sands of  individual  persons. 

On  behalf  of  the  citizens  of  my  riding, 
and  myself,  I  am  thanking  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  for  the  job 
he  is  doing,  and  I  would  be  remiss,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  I  did  not  mention  the  out- 
standing job  that  is  being  done  by  the 
hon.  Minister's  deputy,  Mr.  James 
Band. 

There  is  one  group  of  people  for 
whom  I  have  the  greatest  of  admiration 
for  the  courage  they  develop  in  living 
with  their  handicaps.  I  refer  to  those 
who  are  suffering  from  blindness.  The 
great  blind  poet  John  Milton  had  much 
to  say  on  the  subject  of  his  own  blind- 
ness, but  this  one  quotation  strikes  me 
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as   being  particularly   appropriate.    He 
said : 

A  little  onward  lend  thy  guiding 

hand 
To  those  dark  steps,  a  little  further 

on. 

Like  most  hon.  members,  some  of  my 
constituents  unfortunately  are  blind  and 
many  of  them  have  discussed  problems 
with  me.  I  know  they  have  the  sym- 
pathy of  all  hon.  members,  but  many  of 
them  need  more  than  just  sympathy. 
They  need  greater  assistance — ^their  re- 
quests are  not  unreasonable. 

All  the  sightless  people  ask  for  is  a 
chance  to  live  as  normal  people  and  cer- 
tainly they  cannot  do  this  on  $40  a 
month,  which  we  must  all  agree  is 
totally  inadequate.  We  must  recognize 
that  the  cost  of  living  is  higher  for  the 
blind  man  than  the  sighted.  I  firmly 
believe  that  the  means  test  should  be 
removed,  or  the  limit  of  the  earned  in- 
come raised  to  a  reasonable  level,  so  that 
any  income  a  blind  person  may  earn 
through  his  efforts  would  not  become  a 
charge  against  the  pension  being  paid  to 
blind  persons. 

At  the  present  time,  blind  persons 
working  part-time  are  discouraged  from 
doing  additional  work  to  increase  their 
income  because  with  the  first  $480  above 
the  means  test  level  they  lose  all  or  a 
portion  of  their  pension.  Blind  persons 
owning  property  or  possessing  cash 
beyond  a  certain  value  are  not  entitled 
to  the  pension,  or  in  some  cases  only  a 
partial  pension. 

We  must  all  recognize  the  fact  that 
blind  people,  whether  married  or  single, 
have  added  expenses  in  employment, 
recreation,  transportation  and  living,  not 
experienced  by  those  who  are  fortunate 
to  have  their  sight.  Blind  homemakers 
need  help  that  must  be  paid  for  unless  it 
is  to  be  taken  and  considered  charity. 
This  includes  help  like  doing  repairs  and 
maintenance,  like  many  of  us  do  around 
our  own  home,  repairing  a  door,  putting 
up  storm  windows  and  screens,  painting 
and  decorating,  and  even  shopping  for 
personal  and  household  needs.  A  blind 
housewife  may  need  help  in  the  home 


for  such  daily  household  chores  as  sew- 
ing, mending  or  laundering.  These  and 
other  reasons  prove  that  blindness  as 
well  as  being  a  physical  disability  is  also 
a  serious  economic  handicap. 

I  realize,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  prov- 
ince's part  in  the  blind  persons'  pension 
is  a  matter  of  administration  and  con- 
tributing 25  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  the 
plan  on  the  legislation  laid  down  by 
the  federal  government.  But  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Wel- 
fare use  his  influence  and  bring  pressure 
to  bear  on  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  to  adopt  a  more  human  attitude 
and  not  only  increase  the  pension  but 
to  either  abolish  or  raise  the  level  of 
the  means  test. 

Mr.  Speaker,  inasmuch  as  the  gov- 
ernment of  Canada  is  paying  these 
funds  out  of  a  separate  acount,  to 
which  our  people  direct  taxation  pay- 
ments for  the  purpose,  it  would  be  most 
reasonable  to  bring  this  suggestion  to 
the  attention  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. A  universal  pension  should  be 
extended  to  all  blind  persons  attaining 
the  age  of  50  years.  This  would  give 
some  measure  of  contentment  and 
security,  without  resorting  to  the  con- 
fining financial  regulations  which  are 
effective  at  this  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  read  with  interest  the 
other  day  the  reports  of  the  birthday 
party  given  by  the  Liberals  for  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  St.  Laurent's  75th  birthday.  Pos- 
sibly the  most  interesting  part  of  the 
article  as  far  as  I  was  concerned  was 
that  part  which  gave  the  menu  which 
included  an  imported  wine  at  a  cost  of 
$10  per  plate.  It  seemed  to  me  when 
I  was  reading  the  article,  that  the 
Liberals  can  pay  $10  for  one  meal,  but 
they  expect  many  people  for  whom 
they  are  responsible  to  live  on  $40  per 
month.  The  blind  pension,  along  with 
the  old  age  pension  have,  for  a  number 
of  years,  been  totally  inadequate  to  sup- 
port those  whose  only  income  is  the 
$40  per  month. 

It  would  also  appear  that  the  Liberals 
do  not  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour's  (Mr.  Daley's)  remarks  re- 
garding the  quality  of   wine  made  in 
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the   Niagara  peninsula,  as  they  prefer 
to  serve  an  imported  wine. 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  pretty  cheap. 

MR.  CHILD:  It  is  quite  true. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  does  not  help 
it  any. 

MR.  CHILD :  That  is  what  I  wanted 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to 
admit. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
could  I  make  a  remark  ? 

MR.   CHILD:  Yes. 

MR.  WHICHER:  For  your  infor- 
mation, the  federal  government  is  paying 
to  the  people  of  Ontario  who  need 
pensions  $139,562,000,  and  this  prov- 
ince is  paying  $5,418,000. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  What  pen- 
sions ? 

MR.  CHILD :  Would  the  hon  mem- 
ber mind  telling  me  how  much  they 
take  in  taxes  from  the  province  of 
Ontario? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Never  mind  what 
they  take  in  taxes. 

MR.  CHILD :  Would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber mind  answering  that? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  What  about 
the  couple  of  billion  dollars  they  take 
from  us  and  give  very  little  back? 

MR.  WHICHER:  You  are  paying 
$5,418,000  and  thev  give  back  $139,- 
562,000. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  We  should  not 
be  giving  anything,  that  is  their  duty. 

MR.  WHICHER:  W^hy  do  you  not 
cut  it  right  off? 

MR.  CHILD:  Many  of  our  senior 
citizens  are  Hving  like  paupers,  with 
rent  for  a  dingy  room  taking  up  most 


of  the  $40,  so  that  they  scarcely  have 
enough  left  for  one  good  meal  a  day. 
How  can  any  person  be  expected  to 
live  on  $40  a  month  these  days  and 
pay  rent,  clothe  and  feed  himself? 

Obviously  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  does  not  seem  to  care,  although 
possibly  with  an  election  coming  up 
there  is  a  chance  they  might  give  it 
some  consideration.  Both  old  age  pen- 
sioners and  the  blind  are  the  respon- 
sibility of  the  federal  government  and 
I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  they  have 
shamefully  ^'welshed"  on  their  respon- 
sibility, even  though  they  have  a  sur- 
plus of  more  than  $400  million. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  utter 
bosh. 

MR.  CHILD:  The  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  stated  last  week  that 
no  government  has  a  right  to  be 
called  great  or  good  unless  it  meets  in 
adequate  fashion  the  needs  of  those 
who  have  to  be  cared  for  under  its 
particular  jurisdiction.  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  the  first  time  in  the  6 
years  that  I  have  been  sitting  in  this 
House  that  I  have  heard  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  admit  the 
truth,  that  the  Liberal  government  in 
Ottawa  does  not  have  the  right  to  be 
called  great  or  good. 

MR.    OLIVER:    Who    wrote    that 

speech  ? 

:\IR.  CHILD:  I  wrote  it,  thank  you. 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  did  not  intend  to  put 
this  in. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Put  it  in. 

MR.  OLIVER:  And  add  anything 
to  it. 

MR.  CHILD:  I  did  not  have  an 
opportunity  of  hearing  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  but  I  must  say  I  was  surprised 
to  hear  the  somewhat  personal  attack  the 
hon.  member  made  on  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  regarding  personal  pensions. 
We  all  know  that  the  universal  old  age 
pension     was     brought     about     largely 
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through  the  acceptance  of  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  plan  in  1950  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  the  first  time 
I  ever  heard  that. 

MR.  CHILD :  Well,  it  is  quite  true. 
You  see,  your  pipe  line  to  the  hon. 
Mr.  Harris  has  not  been  functioning  as 
well  as  it  might. 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  pipe  line  has  a 
lot  of  branches. 

MR.  CHILD  :  I  do  not  think  this  gov- 
ernment or  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
have  to  take  a  back  seat  to  anybody 
when  it  comes  to  the  care  of  elderly 
citizens  of  this  province.  And  let  me 
point  out  another  thing,  that  it  is  this 
province  which  is  contributing  to  homes 
for  the  aged,  the  federal  government 
does  not  contribute  a  nickel,  nor  do  they, 
I  think,  care  except  possibly  at  election 
time  when  we  may  expect  to  hear  some- 
thing about  an  increase  in  pensions  so 
that,  as  I  said  before,  it  will  give  them 
an  opportunity  to  try  and  buy  a  few 
votes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Even  an  election 
would  not  move  this  government  to  do 
its  obvious  duty. 

MR.  CHILD:  One  cannot  do  more 
than  one's  best,  which  we  are  doing  all 
the  time,  and  certainly  I  have  never 
heard  of  any  "sunshine  budgets"  coming 
up  at  election.  I  know  that  no  promises 
were  made  in  my  riding  regarding  what 
this  government  was  going  to  do  or  what 
I  was  going  to  do.  What  we  said  was 
that  we  would  try  to  go  on  giving  good 
government,  and  that  was  it.  The  people 
accepted  it  as  such. 

Since  hon.  members  opposite  have 
raised  the  subject,  I  believe  there  was 
some  controversy  here  the  other  day 
regarding  a  statement  made  with  respect 
to  education,  that  the  province  at  this 
particular  time  said  that  they  were  pay- 
ing 50  per  cent,  and  that  that  figure 
dealt  with  a  1953  promise. 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  1943. 

MR.  CHILD:  Well,  the  statement 
was  made  that  we  were  paying  50  per 
cent,  and  it  referred  to  a  figure  pertain- 
ing back  to  1953  when  the  statement 
was  made. 

MR.  WHICHER :  No,  it  was  1943. 

MR.  CHILD:  1943? 

MR.  OLIVER :  Yes. 

MR.  CHILD :  This,  to  hon.  members 
opposite,  is  supposed  to  be  somewhat  of 
a  surprise,  this  is  the  first  time  they  are 
supposed  to  have  heard  it.  May  I  point 
out  to  them  that  it  was  no  surprise  to 
the  Liberal  candidate  in  Wentworth  rid- 
ing in  the  last  election,  because  I  used 
it  on  a  platform  during  a  debate  when  he 
put  forth  the  same  argument,  that  we 
were  not  paying  50  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  education,  and  I  remind  hon.  mem- 
bers that  that  promise  was  made  in  1943, 
and  we  were  paying  more  than  that  at 
the  time,  so  it  was  no  surprise. 

MR.  OLIVER :  No  one  but  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  could  argue  that 
way. 

MR.  CHILD:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  may 
not  be  as  well  versed  in  some  things  as  is 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  but  I 
do  know  the  truth  when  I  hear  it. 

MR.  WHICHER:  When  are  you 
going  to  attack  that  cabinet  ? 

MR.  CHILD:  I  do  not  always  do 
that,  instead  I  offer  constructive 
criticism. 

I  would  like  now  to  say  a  few  words 
regarding  highway  safety.  Both  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  and  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  have 
given  a  great  deal  of  thought  and  atten- 
tion to  this  very  important  and  urgent 
problem.  Thanks  to  their  efforts,  we  did 
show  an  improvement  in  our  fatality 
record  during  a  12-month  period,  an  im- 
provement of  approximately  1 1  per  cent. 
But  in  spite  of  the  improvement  there 
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were  still  1,180  persons  killed,  many  of 
them  children,  and  approximately  28,000 
persons  injured.  The  total  property 
damage  for  the  one  year  1956  amounted 
to  close  to  $29  million.  Property  damage, 
although  expensive  —  and  by  the  way 
this  $29  million  the  motorists  pay  for  in 
their  insurance  premiums  —  can  be  re- 
placed, but  we  cannot  replace  a  human 
life  or  a  mangled  limb  that  is  to  be 
amputated. 

The  odd  part  about  all  these  accidents 
is  that  they  are  caused  by  the  average 
driver  who  is  normally  a  very  thought- 
ful, attentive  husband  and  father  who 
attends  church  regularly  with  his  family, 
but  unfortunately  it  seems  that  most 
drivers  have  a  dual  personality  like  Dr. 
Jekyll  and  Mr.  Hyde,  and  once  Mr. 
Average  Driver  gets  behind  the  wheel, 
the  Mr.  Hyde  personality  takes  over 
and  the  rule  of  the  road  becomes  the  law 
of  the  jungle. 

It  would  be  almost  impossible  to 
change  human  nature,  and  since  driver 
education  is  a  long-term  proposition 
starting  with  our  high  school  students, 
we  can  and  we  will  kill  many  thousands 
more  people,  young  and  old,  in  Ontario 
before  all  or  the  majority  of  our  drivers 
are  educated  to  safe,  sound  driving. 

This,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  not  what  you 
can  call  a  pretty  picture  but  one  we  must 
all  agree  is  true.  We  are  killing  people 
on  the  highways  and  on  the  streets  in 
Ontario  at  the  rate  of  better  than  3  per 
day,  and  more  than  77  persons  every 
day  in  the  year  are  being  injured  and 
disabled. 

If  we  place  the  value  on  human  life 
that  we  claim  we  do,  and  frankly,  some- 
times I  doubt  it,  then  I  suggest  to  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  some  drastic 
action  will  have  to  be  taken  if  we  are 
going  to  make  any  appreciable  reduction 
in  the  number  of  fatalities  in  Ontario. 

Three  years  ago  I  said,  and  I  believe 
it  is  worth  repeating,  that  if  an  epidemic 
broke  out  in  Ontario  and  even  a  handful 
of  people  were  to  die,  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  would  have  the 
best  medical  experts  from  all  over  the 
province  and  Canada,  if  necessary,  work- 


ing on  a  solution  to  halt  the  epidemic, 
and  they  would  continue  their  efforts 
until  the  epidemic  had  been  successfully 
conquered,  and  also  I  am  sure  they 
would  take  whatever  action  they  deemed 
necessary  regardless  of  how  drastic. 

Since  we  put  so  much  value  on  a 
human  life  when  it  is  threatened  by 
disease,  why  then  do  we  not  put  the 
same  value  on  it  when  it  is  threatened 
by  automobile  accidents? 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  automobile 
industry  has  created  a  ''monster"  they 
cannot  control,  nor  do  I  believe  they  are 
particularly  interested  in  controlling. 
With  an  ever-increasing  population,  the 
American  and  Canadian  automobile 
manufacturers  are  assured  of  a  good 
market  for  their  cars  even  if  we  continue 
to  kill  3,000  or  4,000  people  in  Canada 
every  year.  And  so,  since  it  is  obvious 
they  are  more  interested  in  selling  cars 
than  saving  lives,  I  suggest,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  we  take  whatever  action  is 
necessary  to  substantially  reduce  the 
number  of  fatalities  and  injuries  caused 
by  automobile  accidents  in  the  province 
of  Ontario. 

However,  in  order  to  arm  ourselves 
with  knowledge  and  know-how,  I  would 
suggest  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
appoint  a  select  committee  to  investigate 
safety  devices  on  automobiles.  Today's 
car  is  a  killer  and  a  crippling  "monster" 
but  it  would  be,  with  human  nature  what 
it  is,  easier  to  modify  the  "monster's" 
design  than  to  change  the  nature  of  Mr. 
Average  Motorist. 

I  have  been  convinced  for  many  years, 
and  most  hon.  members  have  heard  me 
for  the  past  5  years  in  this  chamber 
say  that  the  interior  of  cars  can  be 
equipped  and  designed  to  reduce  injuries 
and  fatalities  by  50  per  cent.  This  is  not 
a  figure  picked  out  of  the  air,  but  a  very 
conservative  figure  established  after  a 
great  deal  of  scientific  research  by  res- 
ponsible organizations  interested  in 
highway  safety  throughout  the  North 
American  continent. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  many  groups, 
individuals  and  organizations  set  a  much 
higher  figure.    These  include  the  Colo- 
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rado  Medical  Society  and  the  Indiana 
state  police,  who  have  been  conducting 
a  very  extensive  crash  survival  survey 
from  actual  accidents  on  their  highways, 
and  they  have  found  that  a  restraining 
device  would  have  saved  70  per  cent,  of 
those  killed.  Just  for  the  record,  I 
would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  of  a 
letter  from  the  Indiana  state  police: 

We  have  learned  that  approximately 
70  per  cent,  of  our  vehicular  fatalities 
here  in  Indiana  were  not  caused  by 
vehicular  collapse,  but  rather  the 
human  body  being  thrown  about  or 
out  of  the  vehicle.  We  have  also 
found  that  more  than  50  per  cent,  of 
the  car  doors  open  under  impact 
condition  and  permit  or  cause  occu- 
pants to  be  thrown  from  the  vehicle. 
Various  degrees  of  injury,  including 
fatal,  can  be  acquired  from  forced 
ejection. 

All  of  the  above  tend  to  prove  the 
value  of  a  safety  belt.  We  do  not 
desire  over-confidence  or  imply  the 
ultimate  in  safety,  but  do  regard  the 
safety  belt  as  a  device  that  can  cause 
reduced  severity  of   injury. 

We  found  other  benefits  in  using  a 
belt.  When  rounding  curves,  they 
eliminate  side  thrust  of  the  occupant, 
the  driver's  arms  remain  relaxed  and 
in  full  control  of  the  steering.  There 
is  no  leaving  the  car  seat  when  driving 
over  "quick-culverts"  or  short  rises 
in  the  road.  The  driver  and  occupant 
remain  seated  as  they  should  over 
rough  terrain  or  slides.  There  is  a 
surprising  factor  of  comfort  over  long 
hours  of  driving,  for  they  tend  to 
improve  posture  while  riding. 

We  have  numerous  favourable  re- 
ports from  users,  and  a  few  authentic 
reports  of  users  involved  in  accidents 
that  did  receive  reduced  injury. 

Signed   by  Superintendent  of 
Indiana  State  Police. 

The  Cornell  University  report  on 
safety  belts  which  was  completed  in 
1953  states  that  in  their  findings  the 
death  rate  might  be  reduced  as  much  as 
50  per  cent,  if  seat-belts  were  installed 
in  automobiles.  And  they,  Mr.  Speaker, 


have  spent  approximately  $500,000  on 
scientific  research  and  they  have  a 
reputation  for  being  very  conservative  in 
their  estimates. 

Recently,  under  a  New  York  byline 
dated  August  31st,  an  article  appeared 
on  crash  research  that  was  worth  noting. 
Death  takes  no  chances  in  most  fatal 
automobile  accidents,  for  when  people 
are  killed  they  usually  suffer  2  or  3  in- 
juries, each  serious  enough  to  cause 
death. 

This  is  one  of  the  findings  from  the 
"Automotive  Crash  Injury  Research 
Project"  of  Cornell  University.  The 
study  seeks  to  pin  down  the  causes  of 
deaths  and  injuries  as  a  basis  for  scien- 
tifically engineering  the  answers  to 
prevent  them. 

More  than  two-thirds  of  persons  killed 
in  highway  accidents  have  fatal-type 
injuries  in  at  least  two  different  body 
areas,  says  John  O.  Moore,  directing  the 
research.  A  main  objective  is  to  learn 
what  can  be  done  inside  an  automobile 
to  reduce  the  chance  of  injury  or  death. 
The  statistics  are  producing  measures  of 
the  effectiveness  of  seat  belts,  safety  door 
locks,  paddings,  and  other  changes  re- 
cently engineered  into  modern  cars. 

During  the  summer  I  received  a  letter 
from  an  old  friend  whom  many  hon. 
members  will  recall,  "Bill"  Grummett, 
who  for  a  number  of  years  occupied  the 
seat  now  filled  by  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald). 

Knowing  I  am  interested  in  highway 
safety,  "Bill"  wrote  me  a  letter  concern- 
ing a  coroner's  report  of  a  fatality 
resulting  from  a  motor  car  accident  in 
Teck  township  on  June  20,  1956,  and 
there  are  two  paragraphs  which  I  believe 
are  of  particular  interest. 

Early  Wednesday  morning  the  pro- 
vincial police  were  notified  that  an 
accident  had  occurred  and  upon  in- 
vestigation found  that  a  car  had  been 
approaching  the  intersection  and 
apparently  the  driver  suddenly 
realized  the  danger  and  applied  the 
brakes.  The  car  skidded  into  the 
intersection  and  crossed  the  highway 
in  front  of  it,  jumping  a  high  ditch 
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and  running  on  the  other  side  where 
it  turned  over.  Both  men  were 
thrown  from  the  automobile  and  it 
fell  on  them.  MacDonald  suffered  a 
broken  neck  and  Witty  was  axphyxi- 
ated  due  to  the  weight  of  the  car. 

The  jury  in  its  verdict  suggested 
that  a  large  reflector  be  placed  in  the 
intersection  so  that  it  would  be 
directly  in  front  of  motorists  ap- 
proaching same  from  the  north.  It 
was  suggested  that  this  reflector 
should  be  quite  large,  perhaps  18 
inches  in  diameter. 

Another  suggestion  made  by  the 
jury  was  that  if  safety  belts  had  been 
installed  in  the  automobile  and  had 
been  worn  by  the  deceased  men,  they 
would  not  have  been  injured  in  the 
accident. 

I  might  point  out  that  the  auto- 
mobile did  not  roll  over.  It  merely 
jumped  the  ditch  and  bounced  a  con- 
siderable distance,  then  fell  on  its  right 
side  and,  in  doing  so,  apparently 
threw  both  men  out  the  right  hand 
door  before  falling  on  them.  The  car 
was  only  damaged  on  its  right  side 
and  the  hood  was  partly  damaged  and 
torn  owing  to  the  fact  that  the  front 
end  of  the  car  struck  a  guy  wire 
attached  to  a  hydro  pole. 

In  my  riding  just  a  few  blocks  from 
where  I  live,  a  man  was  killed  who 
would  have,  I  submit,  been  saved  if  he 
had  worn  a  safety  belt.  I  would  like  to 
read  into  the  record  part  of  the  news- 
paper report  of  the  accident. 

The  door  of  the  Ryekema  vehicle 
was  flung  open  at  the  impact  and  the 
victim's  head  was  dragged  along  the 
road,  his  feet  apparently  caught  in  the 
foot  pedals.  Mr.  Ryekema  was  alone. 
He  was  pronounced  dead  at  St. 
Joseph's  Hospital  from  severe  head 
injuries. 

In  Chicago  on  June  15th  the  Ameri- 
can Medical  Association  also  supported 
the  use  of  safety  belts  and  at  the  same 
time  took  a  verbal  crack  at  new  car 
construction. 

The  late-model  automobile  —  sleek, 
shiny  and  powerful — received  a  strong 


battering  today  at  the  hands  of  a 
group  of  medical  experts.  They  hit 
the  car  both  inside  and  out,  from  door 
knobs  to  horsepower,  on  safety 
grounds.  The  attack  came  in  a 
morning-long  session  at  the  105th 
annual  meeting  of  the  American 
Medical  Association  in  Chicago.  The 
session  w^as  devoted  to  a  search  for 
the  causes  behind  the  tragic  death  toll, 
which  last  year  claimed  some  38,000 
lives.  Dr.  Woodward  listed  these 
simple  and  sensible  suggestions  he 
said  are  now  being  put  into  practice : 

Safety  belts  and  body  harness  help- 
ful in  preventing  injuries  to  the  head, 
face  and  legs;  the  dash  board:  col- 
lapsible steering  wheels;  safety  locks 
on  doors ;  the  eradication  of  project- 
ing knobs  and  buttons;  the  firm 
anchorage  of  seats  and  higher  seat 
backs  to  prevent  neck  injuries. 

And,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  also 
worthy  of  note  that  the  National 
Safety  Council  of  America  has  also 
gone  on  record  as  favouring  the  installa- 
tion of  safety  belts. 

The  following  statement  of  policy 
was  adopted  by  the  traffic  and 
transportation  conference  of  the 
National  Safety  Council  at  its  meet- 
ing on  Sunday,  October  16,  1955, 
and  affirmed  by  the  board  of  direc- 
tors at  its  meeting,  Tuesday,  October 
18,  1955: 

The  National  Safety  Council  re- 
commends the  use  of  seat  belts  in 
motor  vehicles.  The  council  recog- 
nizes that  seat  belts  will  not  prevent 
accidents,  but  can  only  reduce  the 
severity  of  injuries  in  certain  types 
of  motor  vehicle  accidents. 

And  as  late  as  last  week  there  was 
further  support  for  safety  belts.  In 
the  city  of  New  Orleans  on  the  7th  of 
this  month,  a  noted  American  surgeon 
stated  and  I  quote  "Drive  carefully — 
the  face  you  save  may  be  your  own" ! 

This  warning  is  made  in  all  serious- 
ness by  Dr.  Frank  H.  Mayfield,  of 
Cincinnati.  Ohio,  head  of  the  American 
College  of  Surgeons'  Crash  Injury 
Prevention  Committee.    He  is  devoting 
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a  considerable  part  of  his  professional 
time  literally  to  helping  people  save 
face.  "From  59  to  70  per  cent,  of 
people  injured  in  automobile  accidents 
suffer  facial  injuries,"  Dr.  Mayfield 
said.  This,  he  pointed  out,  is  due  to 
the  sudden  stop  of  a  car  involved  in  a 
crash,  slamming  the  occupants  against 
the   steering  wheel   or  windshield. 

Dr.  Mayfield  hailed  the  use  of  safety 
belts.  "If  60  per  cent,  of  those  killed 
in  automobile  acidents  had  bothered  to 
use  seat  belts,  they  would  be  alive 
today,"  he  said.  The  recessed  steering 
wheel  on  most  new  cars  also  meets  with 
the  doctor's  approval.  He  refers  to 
the  "older  type  steering  wheel"  as  a 
"dagger  pointed  at  the  heart  of  the 
driver." 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  was  happy  to  read 
an  article  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
last  March  which  quoted  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  as 
saying,  when  he  was  opening  the 
Toronto  Star  Safety  Campaign: 

"It's  frightening  how  many  people 
are  killed  because  their  car  doors 
come  open  and  hurl  them  out  like  a 
projectile,"  he  said.  Brought  to  the 
subject  when  he  noticed  safety  belts 
in  the  Star  cars,  he  gave  his  views 
on  fatality  prevention  after  acci- 
dents. "If  they  aren't  thrown  clear 
they  are  smashed  like  eggs  against 
the  dashboard,  slashed  by  the  wind- 
shield or  skewered  on  the  steering 
wheel." 

Even  such  seemingly  innocent 
features  as  arm  rests,  door  handles 
and  rear-vision  mirrors  wreak  their 
havoc,  he  has  found.  "I  believe  a 
prominent  surgeon  in  the  U.S.  has 
reported  that  something  like  70  per 
cent,  of  the  injuries  suffered  in  auto 
accidents  are  to  the  head.  He  and 
his  fellows  are  appalled  by  the  flood 
of  fractures,  as  any  sensible  person 
must  be." 

In  consequence  of  his  alarm  at 
accident  reports,  he  has  noted  with 
favour  the  trend  towards  safety  belts, 
steering  wheels  that  give  instead  of 
breaking,   padded   dashboards,   doors 


with  safety   locks  and   recessed   fix- 
tures. 

Since  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is 
also  interested  in  highway  safety  and 
reduction  of  accidents  and  fatalities  in 
the  province,  I  do  not  hesitate  to  ask 
for  his  support  in  my  request  for  ap- 
pointing a  select  committee.  If  further 
proof  is  needed  for  support  on  merits 
of  safety  belts,  I  believe  this  article 
in  the  May  1956  edition  of  Traffic 
Engineer  will  give  it.  Title  of  the 
article  is  "State  Legislators  Consider 
Safety  Belts." 

More  than  any  other  item  of  motor 
vehicle  equipment,  safety  belts  are 
claiming  the  interest  of  this  year's 
legislative  sessions,  a  survey  by  the 
national  highway  users'  conference 
reveals.  Seven  of  the  15  state  legis- 
latures now  convened  are  considering 
safety  belt  measures. 

A  new  law  in  Virginia  requires 
the  superintendent  of  state  police  to 
establish  specifications  for  safety 
belts,  harnesses,  attachments  and 
installation,  and  forbids  sale  of  non- 
approved  types. 

Similar  proposals  are  pending  in 
Arizona  (where  bills  that  would 
require  safety  belts  to  be  installed  by 
dealers  on  new  passenger  vehicles 
sold  after  July  15,  1957,  have  also 
been  introduced)  and  in  Maryland. 

A  Massachusetts  bill  would  require 
new  vehicles  registered  after  January 
1,  1957,  to  be  designed  for  equip- 
ment with  safety  belt  attachments. 
Another  Massachusetts  proposal 
would  require  safety  belts  on  new 
motor  vehicles  registered  after 
January  1,  1958 ;  a  third  would  require 
them  on  vehicles  operated  after 
January  1,  1957;  and  the  fourth  pro- 
poses a  legislative  study  committee  to 
make   recommendations. 

In  New  Jersey,  the  proposed  safety 
belt  enactment  would  require  that 
vehicles  capable  of  speeds  above  65 
mph  have  such  equipment  after  April 
1,  1957. 

A  New  York  proposal,  introduced 
in  both  Houses,  would  require  belts 
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on  passenger  vehicles  manufactured 
after  January  1,  1959;  similar  twin 
bills  would  require  such  devices  on 
vehicles  other  than  for-hire  passenger 
carriers  and  dealer  licenced  vehicles, 
registered  and  manufactured  after 
January  1,  1957;  and  a  third  pair  of 
introductions  would  require  safety 
belts  on  passenger  vehicles  manu- 
factured after  January   1,   1958. 

A  South  Carolina  introduction 
would  forbid  the  sale  or  installation 
of  safety  belts  not  meeting  state  high- 
way department  standards. 

In  addition  to  safety  belts,  New 
York  bills  would  require  new  vehicles 
to  be  equipped  with  such  safeguards 
as:  dashboard  crash  pads,  safety 
steering  wheels,  telescoping  steering 
columns,  shatterproof  mirrors,  pro- 
tective roofs,  anchored  seats  and  non- 
spring  door  locks.  A  Massachusetts 
proposal  also  would  require  the  latter 
device. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  very  legislation  that 
many  of  the  American  states  are  con- 
sidering was  what  I  have  been  asking 
this  assembly  at  least  to  consider  for  the 
past  4  or  5  years,  and  I  suggest  that 
there  is  ample  evidence  available  not 
only  to  justify  but  merit  the  setting  up 
of  a  select  committee  to  investigate  all 
aspects  of  safety  devices  and  interior 
design  of  automobiles.  Hon.  members 
may  recall,  as  many  of  the  hon.  members 
of  the  highway  safety  committee  do,  that 
the  automobile  industry  which  opposed 
my  suggestion  of  safety  belts,  and  told 
the  select  committee  in  1954  that  safety 
belts  were  a  hazard  and  would  cause 
fatalities,  have  now  changed  their  think- 
ing to  such  a  degree  that  they  are 
.advertising  safety  belts  as  optional 
equipment  along  with  padded  dash- 
boards as  safety  features  in  their  new 
1957  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  respectfully 
urge  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  give 
this   matter   his   immediate  attention. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  hke  to  make  a 
few  observations  regarding  the  Ontario 
Athletic  Commission.  When  I  speak  on 
sport,  I  feel  my  27  years  in  competitive 


sport  gives  me  at  least  a  reasonable 
amount  of  experience  from  which  to 
draw. 

During  the  last  few  months,  I  have 
heard  some  not  too  complimentary 
remarks  concerning  wrestling  in  Ontario 
and  the  Ontario  Athletic  Commission's 
part  in  conducting  wrestling  matches.  I 
must  say  I  doubted  at  first  some  of  the 
statements  I  heard,  even  though  I  have 
been  critical  of  the  operation  of  the 
Ontario  Athletic  Commission  for  some 
time,  and  so  stated  two  years  ago  when 
I  said  that,  in  my  opinion  and  that  of 
some  of  my  constituents,  the  handling  of 
the  so-called  sport  of  wrestling  by  the 
Ontario  Athletic  Commission  was  a 
farce.  But  after  viewing  a  telecast  of 
the  Thursday  night  wrestling  bouts 
which  one  of  my  constituents  suggested 
I  do,  I  decided  that  anything  I  had  said 
two  years  ago  was  a  masterpiece  of 
understatement. 

Some  3  weeks  ago,  I  spoke  to  Mr. 
Jack  Miller  who  is  associated  with  the 
Ontario  Athletic  Commission,  and  sug- 
gested to  him  that,  as  he  would  be 
speaking  to  the  athletic  commissioner  in 
a  few  days,  he  might  bring  to  his 
attention  the  criticism  I  have  received 
regarding  the  unsportsmanlike  manner 
in  which  wrestling  is  being  conducted 
in  Toronto,  and  in  particular  regarding 
the  objectionable  behaviour  of  one 
wrestler.  Gene  Kiniski. 

I  told  Mr.  Miller  that  the  commission 
was  leaving  itself  open  to  severe 
criticism  for  permitting  wrestling  to  be 
conducted  in  such  a  disgraceful  manner. 
I  don't  know  if  my  remarks  had  any 
influence  or  not  on  the  commissioner's 
decision  to  suspend  Kiniski  but  anyway, 
he  finally  did  get  around  to  doing  just 
that  and  tacked  on  a  fine  for  $500  for 
good  measure. 

It  would  be  impossible  for  me  to 
describe  to  the  hon.  members  the  dis- 
gusting behaviour  that  goes  on  in  some 
of  the  matches.  Wrestling  is  supposed  to 
be  a  sport  supervised  by  the  Ontario 
Athletic  Commission.  Apart  from  the 
utter  brutality  exhibited  by  many  of  the 
wrestlers,    and    the    sloppy    circus-like 
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performance  of  the  referees,  is  the  fact 
that  the  wrestlers,  any  time  they  feel  like 
it,  slap  and  push  the  referees  who,  I 
understand,  are  appointed  or  supposed 
to  be  appointed  by  the  commissioner. 

MR.  COWLING:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would 
answer  a  question,  just  on  the  wrestling 
bouts.  He  says  they  are  disgusting  and 
pretty  bad,  and  I  would  point  out  that  I 
think  they  had  14,000  interested  people 
there  a  couple  of  night  ago  to  watch. 
My  question  is  this :  a  great  many  of 
our  citizens  think  professional  hockey  is 
pretty  rough ;  would  be  also  suggest  we 
cut  those  broadcasts  off  on  a  Saturday 
night  ? 

MR.  CHILD :  The  cardinal  sin  in 
any  sport,  and  I  have  played  in  4  or  5 
sports  outside  of  hockey  and  even  had 
a  try  at  wrestling  when  I  was  at  Ontario 
Agricultural  College,  the  cardinal  sin  is 
to  strike  or  push  the  referee  in  any 
sport,  whether  it  be  hockey,  baseball, 
lacrosse  or  football.  If  a  person  did,  he 
would  be  suspended  in  all  probability 
from  organized  sport  for  at  least  a  year 
if  he  were  lucky,  although  his  chances 
would  be  more  likely  to  receive  a  life 
suspension. 

I  recall  two  Canadian  players  in  Eng- 
land at  a  hockey  game  at  Streathen 
being  suspended,  one  for  life  and  the 
other  for  3  years,  for  pushing  and  strik- 
ing the  referee,  yet  the  government- 
appointed  referees  whose  appearance 
resembles  some  third-rate  cook  in  a 
"greasy  spoon"  restaurant  are  slapped 
and  pushed  around  like  comedians  in  a 
two-reel  slapstick  comedy. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  He  is  taking 
himself  too  seriously. 

MR.  CHILD:  I  don't  think  a  person 
can  ever  take  himself  too  seriously  when 
it  comes  to  good  sportsmanship. 


MR.     GROSSMAN: 

wrestler.    :~o-,. 


I     said  •  the 


MR.  CHILD :  Well,  not  too  long  ago 
there   was  .  a   cock   fight   in   my   riding 


which  was  raided,  and  I  think  they 
found  150  people.  I  think  we  could  fill 
an  arena  with  15,000  people  if  they 
wanted  to  go  and  see  a  cock  fight,  and 
if  we  had  bullfighting  in  Ontario  we 
would  always  fill  a  stadium.  That  does 
not  say  that  I  approve  of  it. 

MR.  COWLING:  The  hon.  member 
is  not  saying  those  audiences  are  blood- 
thirsty. 

MR.  GISBORN :  Mr.  Speaker,  could 
I  ask  the  hon.  member  a  question  ?  Does 
he  think  the  apparent  brutality  in  the 
wrestling  bouts  are  on  the  up  and  up,  or 
does  he  not  think  that  the  referee  is 
part  of  the  wrestling  show? 

MR.  CHILD :  I  would  hate  to  think 
this  government  was  any  part  of  any 
faked  or  crooked  wrestling  matches. 
Maybe  I  am  a  little  naive,  I  do  not 
know. 

MR.  GISBORN:  The  hon.  member 
did  not  answer  my  question  in  the  way 
I  asked  it. 

MR.  CHILD :  No,  but  I  would  hate 
to  think  that  much  was  wrong  with  any- 
body as  far  as  being  crooked  in  sport 
is  concerned. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Does  the  hon. 
member  think  it  is  crooked? 

MR.  CHILD :  I  do  not  know. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  is  associated 
with  this  government. 

MR.  CHILD :  Mr.  Speaker,  through 
you  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  suggest  that 
the  commissioner  should  be  asked  to 
appear  before  the  commissions  commit- 
tee to  explain  why  such  conditions  are 
permitted  in  the  so-called  sport  of 
wrestling,  and  because  I  believe  that 
no  civil  servant  should  be  criticized 
unless  he  has  an  opportunity  to  give 
his  side  of  the  story. 

I  would  most  strongly  advocate  that  all 
films  taken  of  the  Thursday  night  bouts 
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in  Toronto  since  December  1st,  which 
were  telecast  on  Saturday  evenings, 
be  obtained  and  shown  to  the  commit- 
tee so  that  they  may  see  for  themselves 
the  type  of  wrestling  shows  that  had 
been  conducted  in  Toronto.  Frankly,  I 
would  like  to  know  who  is  running 
wrestling  in  Ontario,  the  commissioner 
or  the  promoters. 

I  would  also  like  to  know  why 
Kiniski's  suspension  was  only  for  4 
weeks  and  why  the  suspension  was  just 
for  Toronto.  Why  should  the  sports 
fans  in  Hamilton  have  to  watch  a 
wrestler  whose  objectionable  behaviour 
is  considered  undesirable  in  Toronto 
and  as  the  commissioner  stated,  whose 
behaviour  was  detrimental  to  the  best 
interest  of  wrestling?  The  commis- 
sioner suspended  him  only  for  Toronto. 
I  do  not  know  whether  the  commissioner 
is  aware  there  are  other  places  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  but,  after  listen- 
ing to  some  of  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House,  I  sometimes  wonder  my- 
self. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  do,  too. 

MR.  COWLING :  The  hon.  member 
ought  to  know ;  that  is  where  he  came 
from. 

MR.  CHILD:  Well,  I  was  smart. 
I  did  live  here  for  a  time. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  He  will  suc- 
ceed in  returning  some  day. 

MR.  CHILD:  Just  for  the  record, 
I  do  not  put  all  wrestlers  in  Kiniski's 
category,  but  I  must  say  that  he 
has  plenty  of  company.  Men  like 
"Whipper"  Billy  Watson  and  Pat 
Flannigan  have  contributed  a  great 
deal  in  their  wrestling  careers  by  the 
example  they  have  set  of  clean  sports- 
manlike conduct,  and  these  men  would 
be  considered  a  credit  to  any  sport.  It 
is  a  crying  shame  to  permit  men  like 
Kiniski  to  wrestle  and  behave  as  he 
does  in  Ontario. 

It  is  most  difficult,  and  I  might  say, 
embarrassing  to  speak  to  a  father  and 


son  group  on  sportsmanship  when  teen- 
agers know  that  the  Ontario  Athletic 
Commission  permits  referees  to  be 
manhandled  and  wrestlers  to  behave  in 
such  an  unsportsmanlike  manner  that 
expresses  utter  brutality.  I  believe  it 
would  also  be  in  the  interest  of  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature  if  the  ques- 
tion of  amateur  sport  and  promotional 
work  in  athletics  were  discussed  with 
the  commissioner  before  the  commis- 
sions committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  sincerely  hope  in  the 
interest  of  good  clean  sportsmanship 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  will  give  this 
matter  their  immediate  attention,  be- 
cause certainly  ''Whipper"  Billy  Watson 
has  not  built  his  reputation  on  that,  and 
"Whipper"  Billy  Watson  is  considered 
a  very  good  drawing  card  both  in 
Canada  and  the  United  States. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  that  the  commissioner  should 
be  brought  before  the  commission's 
committee,  and  I  say  this  not  just 
because  I  would  like  to  know  what  is 
going  on  as  far  as  the  commissioner  is 
■concerned  and  the  means  by  which 
wrestling  is  being  controlled,  but  also 
because  of  the  fact  that  I  have  criticized 
him  and  I  think  he  should  be  given  at 
least  an  opportunity  to  state  his  side  of 
the  question.  I  think  it  would  be  fair, 
and  I  think  possibly  amateur  sport  and 
promotional  work  in  all  athletics  could 
be  discussed  at  the  same  time. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Did  not  we 
have  the  commissioner  up  last  year? 

MR.  A.  GROSSMAN  (St.  Andrew)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of   the   debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will 
have  continuation  of  the  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  in  reply  to 
the  speech   from  the  Throne. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :   Mr.    Speaker,    I   thought 
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there  was  some  intimation  that  the  report 
of  the  air  pollution  committee  was  going 
to  be  tabled  tomorow? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  drew  that  to  my  attention. 
The  report  of  the  air  pollution  com- 
mittee will  be  tabled  tomorrow,  and  I 
thought  that  it  would  be  better  to  have 
it  tabled  and  allow  hon.  members  to 
see  the  report  before  the  debate  on 
it  takes  place. 

It  seems  to  me  that  it  would  give 
hon.  members  an  opportunity  to  know 
what  the  report  is  about  before  the 
debate  commences ;  so  that  if  it  is  tabled 


tomorrow,  I  will  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling),  the 
chairman  of  the  committee,  to  ask  at 
that  time  for  an  adjournment  of  the 
debate  or  of  remarks  in  relation  to  the 
report  so  that  it  can  be  got  on  the  order 
paper.  I  think  that  would  be  the  better 
procedure. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Thank  you. 

Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjournment  of 
the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.45  of  the 
clock   p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and   receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  S.  L.  HALL:  Mr.  Speaker:  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  second  and 
final  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  standing  orders  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Hall,  from  the  standing  committee  on 
standing  orders,  presented  the  commit- 
tee's second  and  final  report  which  was 
read  as  follows  and  adopted: 

Your  committee  has  carefully  exam- 
ined the  following  petitions  and  finds 
the  notices,  as  published  in  each  case, 
sufficient : 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Ottawa  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  confirming  an  agreement 
between  the  corporation  and  the  federal 
district  commission. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Crowland  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  confirming  a  by-law 
for  the  issue  of  debentures  to  cover  the 
cost  of  certain  local  improvements. 

Petition  for  the  incorporation  of  the 
Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Asso- 
ciation. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  The 
Royal  Trust  Company  praying  that  an 
Act   may   pass   amalgamating  the   cor- 
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poration  and  Barclays  Trust  Company 
of  Canada. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Brant  ford  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  ratifying  the  purchase 
and  sale  by  the  corporation  of  certain 
industrial  lands  in  the  said  township. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Town  of  Barrie  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  empowering  the  corporation 
to  exempt  certain  lands  from  taxation 
except  for  local  improvements;  and  for 
other   purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Greater  Toronto  pray- 
ing that  an  Act  may  pass  vesting  in 
United  Community  Fund  of  Greater 
Toronto  all  donations,  gifts,  legacies, 
etc.,  to  which  the  petitioner  is,  or  may 
become,  entitled. 

Petition  of  the  Board  of  Education 
for  the  City  of  Windsor  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  validating  a  pension  plan 
for  non-teaching  employees. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of 
O'Keefe  Centre  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  empowering  it  to  hold  certain 
lands  in  perpetuity. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Toronto  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  an  agreement 
with  the  Parking  Authority  of  Toronto 
for  underground  parking  facilities; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Town  of  Pembroke  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  authorizing  debentures 
for  certain  public  works. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of   London   praying  that  an  Act 
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may  pass  authorizing  by-laws  to  con- 
trol and  regulate  the  installation  and 
inspection  of  gas  heating  equipment; 
and  for  other  purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Peterborough  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  amending  The  City  of 
Peterborough  Act,  1908,  as  amended, 
to  alter  the  provisions  with  respect  to 
the  manner  of  voting  for  aldermen  at 
municipal    elections. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Scarborough  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  debentures 
for  certain  pubHc  works;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Etobicoke  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  pensions 
for  the  employees,  and  their  famiHes, 
of  the  corporation  or  any  board 
thereof. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Hamilton  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  authorizing  the  investment 
of  monies  levied  for  sinking  fund 
purposes  in  such  securities  as  a  trustee 
may  invest;  and  for  other  purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Howe  Island  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  excluding  the  said 
township  from  the  Frontenac  high 
school  district. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  St.  Thomas  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  vesting  certain  lands  in  the 
corporation  free  of  trusts ;  and  for 
other  purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Canadian  National 
Exhibition  Association  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  authorizing  the  Minister 
of  Agriculture  to  designate  in  writing 
the  Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture  to 
be  a  member  of  the  board  of  the  asso- 
ciation in  lieu  of  the  Minister. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Windsor  praying  that  an  Act 
may  pass  abolishing  the  board  of  con- 
trol of  the  said  city;  and  for  other 
purposes. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  Grantham  praying  that  an 


Act    may    pass    ratifying    by-laws    for 
sewer  construction. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Township  of  North  York  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  authorizing  by-laws 
to  provide  for  the  amalgamation  of  two 
or  more  street  lighting  areas,  and  to 
provide  for  retirement  allowances  for 
certain  employees. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  Sacred 
Heart  College  of  Sudbury  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  changing  its  name  to 
the  University  of  Sudbury. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
City  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie  praying  that 
an  Act  may  pass  empowering  the  cor- 
poration to  establish  by  by-law  the 
Sault  Ste.  Marie  Transportation  Com- 
mission. 

Petition  of  the  Corporation  of  the 
Town  of  Hawkesbury  praying  that  an 
Act  may  pass  authorizing  the  corpora- 
tion to  purchase  land  in  the  town  for 
industrial  purposes  and  to  erect  thereon 
a  building  to  be  leased  or  sold  to 
private  industry. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  J.  MALONEY:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House,  the 
first  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Maloney,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills,  presented  the  commit- 
tee's first  report,  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills   without  amendment: 

Bill    No.    2,    An    Act    respecting 
James  Russell,  Esquire. 

Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  respecting  the 
county  of  York. 

Bill  No.  6,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Chatham. 

Bill  No.  8,  An  Act  respecting  the 
village  of  Forest  Hill. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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MR.  A.  H.  COWLING:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  re- 
port of  the  select  committee  appointed 
on  Sept.  8,  1955,  and  reappointed  on 
March  27,  1956,  to  examine  into  exist- 
ing legislation  and  practice  in  relation 
to  smoke  control  and  air  pollution  in 
Ontario,  and  move  that  it  be  taken  into 
consideration  tomorrow. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  COWLING :  Mr.  Speaker,  with 
your  permission  in  presenting  that  re- 
port I  do  not  intend  to  speak  on  it,  but 
I  would  like  the  hon.  members  to  meet 
and  know  the  hon.  members  of  our  com- 
mittee who  worked  so  industriously  on 
this  report.  I  would  like  to  have  the 
hon.  members  stand  at  this  moment,  with 
your  permission:  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Kelly)  ;  the  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  (Mr.  Elliott)  ;  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  ;  the  hon.  member  for 
Brantford  (Mr.  Gordon)  ;  the  hon. 
member  for  Welland  (Mr.  Morning- 
star)  ;  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
South  (Mr.  Murdoch)  ;  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Oshawa  (Mr.  T.  D.  Thomas). 
Of  course,  we  were  all  very  saddened 
during  the  course  of  our  studies  to 
record  the  death  of  the  late  hon.  mem- 
ber Mr.  Elmer  Brandon,  and  I  would 
like  to  say  a  little  more  about  that  later 
on. 

At  the  same  time,  while  we  are 
passing  out  the  bouquets  I  would  like 
to  mention  especially  our  very  able  sec- 
retary Dr.  Fred  Evis,  and  I  think  on 
behalf  of  the  committee  I  should  thank 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr.  Phil- 
lips) for  having  loaned  Dr.  Evis  to  the 
committee  over  this  past  two-year 
period.  Dr.  Evis  is  the  medico-legal 
consultant  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  and  has  been  of  great  assistance 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
in  arranging  our  trips  and  also  in  the 
finalization  of  this  report. 

We  would  also  like  to  recognize  Mr. 
Harry  Belyea,  director  of  air  pollution 
control,  who  gave  us  some  very  fine 
technical  and  engineering  advice;  and 
Mr.    Charles    Newbury,    the    scientific 


adviser      to      the      Ontario      Research 
Foundation. 

There  are  many  others  I  should  men- 
tion, and  in  the  course  of  the  debate  I 
shall  have  an  opportunity  to  do  so. 

I  would  advise  all  hon.  members  that 
there  will  be  a  copy  of  this  report  on 
their  desks  within  the  next  day  or  two. 

Motions. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  yesterday  it  was 
intimated  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
•Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  that  there  would 
be  a  meeting  of  the  labour  committee. 
I  have  had  a  request  that  this  name 
should  be  added  to  the  committee  and  I 
beg  leave  to  move,  seconded  by  hon.  A. 
K.  Roberts  (Attorney-General),  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  be  added  to  the  standing 
committee  on  labour. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  a 
standing  committee  of  this  House  for 
the  present  session  be  appointed  to 
inquire  into  all  such  legislation  relating 
to  the  problem  of  highway  traffic  and 
highway  safety  in  the  province,  as  shall 
be  referred  to  it  by  the  House,  together 
with  all  matters  which  the  committee 
deems  to  be  related  to  that  problem, 
and  to  report  from  time  to  time  its 
observations  and  opinions  thereon,  with 
power  to  send  for  persons,  papers  and 
records. 

Said  committee  to  consist  of  57  mem- 
bers and  to  be  composed  as  follows : 

Messrs.  Allan  (Haldimand-Norfolk), 
Auld,  Beckett,  Belisle,  Boyer,  Cass, 
Child,  Cowling,  Davies,  Dymond, 
Edwards,  Elliott,  Fishleigh,  Fullerton, 
Gordon,  Graham,  Grossman,  Hall, 
Hanna,  Hunt,  Innes,  Jackson,  Janes, 
Johnston  (Parry  Sound),  Johnston 
(Carleton),  Kerr,  Lavergne,  Letherby, 
Lewis,  Macaulay,  MacDonald,  Mac- 
kenzie, Maloney,  Manley,  Monaghan, 
Morrow,  Murdoch,  Noden,  Parry, 
Price,  Pryde,  Reaume,  Robarts,  Roberts, 
Root,     Rowntree,     Sandercock,     Scott, 
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Spooner,  Stewart.  Sutton,  Thomas 
(Oshawa),  Wardrope,  Whitney,  Wor- 
ton.  Wren  and  Yaremko. 

The  quorum  of  the  said  committee  to 
consist  of  7  memhers. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  is 
a  standing  committee  of  the  House;  it 
is  not  expected  to  sit  between  sessions? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  it  is  a 
standing  committee  of  the   House. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


TOWNSHIP   OF   ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  W.  B.  Lewis  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled.  *'An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  Etobicoke." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWN   OF  PEMBROKE 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  A.  G.  Frost  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
the  Canadian  National  Exhibition 
Association." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF  LONDON 

Mr.  G.  E.  Jackson,  in  the  absence  of 
^fr.  Robarts,  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
citv  of  London." 


Motion    agreed    to 
the  bill. 


first   reading  of 


TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

Mr.  T.  Graham  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  '*An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  North  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Mr.  S.  J.  Hunt  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of   Pembroke." 


Motion 
the  bill. 


agreed   to;    first    reading   of 


CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  M.  C.  Davies  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of   Windsor." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  Davies  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Windsor." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST  OF 
GREATER  TORONTO 

Mr.  Graham  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
Community  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

Mr.  Graham  moves  first  reading  of 
bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Peterborough." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP   OF   HOWE   ISLAND 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Howe  Island." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  Stewart  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


SACRED  HEART  COLLEGE 
OF  SUDBURY 

Mr.  G.  J.  Monaghan  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
Sacred  Heart  College  of  Sudbury." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  GRANTHAM 

Mr.  A.  C.  Jolley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Grantham." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  BARRIE 

Mr.  G.  G.  Johnston  moves  first  read- 
ing ofbill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
the  town  of  Barrie." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  CROWLAND 

Mr.  D.  M.  Kerr,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Morningstar,  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the  town- 
ship of  Crowland." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWN  OF  HAWKESBURY 

Mr.  O.  F.  Villeneuve  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
the  town  of  Hawkesbury." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  BRANTFORD 

Mr.  G.  T.  Gordon  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Brantford." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


ONTARIO  PROFESSIONAL 
FORESTERS  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  incorpor- 
ate the  Ontario  Professional  Foresters 
Association. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  D,  H.  Morrow  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


CITY  OF  HAMILTON 

Mr.  R.  E.  Elliott  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Hamilton." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


TOWNSHIP   OF   SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  R.  E.  Sutton  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Scarborough." 


CITY  OF  ST.  THOMAS 

Mr.  F.  S.  Thomas  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas." 


bill 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the         Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill. 
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O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

Mr.  A.  H.  Cowling  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting 
O'Keefe   Centre." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF   SAULT   STE.   MARIE 

Mr.  G.  Lavergne,  in  the  absence  of 
Mr.  Lyons,  moves  first  reading  of  bill 
intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  ROYAL  TRUST   COMPANY 

Mr.  R.  Macaulay  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  respecting  the 
Royal  Trust  Company." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  welcome 
to  the  assembly  this  afternoon  students 
from  Loretto  Academy  from  the  city 
of  Niagara  Falls. 

MR.  A.  WREN:  Mr.  Speaker, 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege  with  respect  to 
a  newspaper  article  which  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  today.  The 
headline   states: 

Liberal  MPP  Wants  to  Take 
Frost   on   Bootlegger   Survey 

I  want  to  correct  the  impression  left 
by  that  headline  as  it  would  be  cor- 
rected by  anyone  reading  the  entire 
article.  I  would  not  suffer  any  hon. 
member  of  this  House  to  the  indignity 
of  a  visit  to  such  an  establishment,  let 
alone  its  leading  hon.  Prime  Minister. 

In  my  speech  yesterday  I  was  dealing 
with  premises  licenced  by  the  Liquor 
Licence  Board  of  Ontario  and  not  any 
illicit  bootleggers. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  very  glad  I  did  not  accept  the  hon. 
member's  invitation. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  first  may  I 
add  my  words  to  those  which  have 
already  been  spoken  by  other  hon. 
members  of  this  House  commending 
you  for  the  fine  manner  in  which  you 
conduct  the  affairs  of  this  House  and 
express  the  hope  that  you  will  be 
spared  many  years  in  good  health  to 
continue  in  that   capacity. 

The  debate  on  the  motion  to  adopt 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  affords 
hon.  members  of  this  House  the  widest 
latitude  in  their  references.  I  wish 
today  to  confine  my  remarks  to  one 
field,  and  it  is  the  problem  of  the  chil- 
dren of  our  community  who  have  not 
been  blessed  with  sufficient  intelligence 
to  take  their  full  and  normal  place  in 
our  society. 

It  is,  I  know,  a  subject  which  invites 
our  attention  and  commands  our  com- 
passion. The  subject  is  possibly,  in 
discussion,  in  listening  to  it,  a  rather 
dull  one  and  perhaps  does  not  lend 
itself  to  the  colourful  type  of  discus- 
sion, but  my  personal  experience  with 
this  problem  some  years  ago  so  im- 
pressed me,  made  such  an  impact  upon 
me,  that  I  have  made  it  my  business 
to  do  what  little  I  can  to  bring  this 
problem  to  the  attention  of  the  public 
generally,  and  certainly  to  people  who 
are  in  a  position  to  do  something  about 
it. 

There  are  few  people  who  know 
about  the  problems  of  the  mentally 
retarded.  I  was  going  to  say  there  was 
an  "iron  curtain"  which  has  descended 
over  this  problem,  but  I  think  perhaps 
a  better  expression  would  be  a  "silken 
curtain."  It  is  a  curtain  through  which 
we  can  see  something  of  the  problem 
but   one   is   afraid   to   lift   that   curtain 
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for  fear  one  will  become  aware  of  the 
exact  nature  and  magnitude  of  the 
problem.  Behind  that  curtain  is  a  large 
group  of  people,  many,  many  of  them 
children,  who  are  living  in  what  might 
be  called  a  twilight  state. 

The  problems  of  retarded  children 
are  a  matter  which  should  bother  our 
social  conscience  as  citizens.  Even  the 
most  limited  investigation  of  their 
problems  and  what  is  being  done  about 
them  discloses  that,  although  worthy 
efforts  are  being  made,  both  by  gov- 
ernment and  by  private  organizations, 
neither  an  adequate  nor  a  co-ordinated- 
programme  of  assistance  has  been 
evolved. 

Hon.  members  of  this  assembly  are 
all  pledged  to  the  ideal  of  human  better- 
ment. The  progressive  record  of  this 
administration  bears  impressive  testi- 
mony to  the  service  rendered  by  hon. 
members  on  this  side  of  the  House  to 
that  ideal.  Consideration  of  what  is 
required  to  help  those  among  us  who 
cannot  help  themselves  is  not  only  our 
duty  on  grounds  of  common  humanity, 
but  our  obligation  as  servants  of  the 
public.  As  does  no  other  group,  the 
mentally  retarded  —  particularly  those 
who  have  not  reached  adult  years  — 
qualify  for  our  sympathy  as  being  those 
who  in  a  very  real  sense  cannot  help 
themselves. 

At  the  outset,  may  I  say  that  the 
phrases  "mentally  retarded"  and  "men- 
tally subnormal"  cover  a  wide  range  of 
disability.  They  include  those  who  under 
ordinary  circumstances  might  lead  a 
fairly  normal  life;  others  who  require 
social  protection  of  some  kind ;  and  still 
others  who  will  always  be  totally 
dependent  upon  their  families  or  com- 
munities. But,  broadly  speaking,  these 
terms  apply  to  individuals  whose 
intellectual  capacities  constitute  a  handi- 
cap throughout  their  entire  lives. 

In  recent  years,  there  has  come  a 
slowly  changing  sense  of  community 
responsibility  toward  the  mentally 
handicapped. 

The  days  when  the  subnormal  child 
was    considered    a    subject    for    social 


isolation  —  and  even  family  ostracism  — 
are  fading  as  new  methods  and  ideas 
of  treatment,  training  and  rehabilitation 
are  explored.  Earlier  attitudes  toward 
the  retarded,  based  on  a  preoccupation 
with  their  limitations,  and  ignorance  of 
their  capacities,  are  giving  way  to 
scientific  light. 

While  research  into,  and  treatment 
of,  mental  retardation  is  still  in  its 
infancy  —  an  aspect  of  the  situation  I 
shall  come  to  —  it  has  been  clearly 
established  that  the  functioning  of  the 
mentally  retarded  child  is  subject  to 
favourable  —  and  unfavourable  —  in- 
fluences, and  is  definitely  amenable  to 
training  measures. 

That  there  has  been  this  awakening  of 
public  awareness  to  the  problems  of  the 
mentally  retarded  children  is  due  in  no 
small  part  to  the  courageous  and  persist- 
ent efforts  of  their  parents  —  to  whom 
I  would  like  to  pay  tribute. 

The  fundamental  needs  of  subnormal 
children  are  essentially  those  of  all 
children.  But,  because  of  their  special 
problems  and  special  handicaps,  access 
to  these  necessities  are  so  difficult  as  to 
require  special  provisions.  Many  re- 
tarded children  can  become  valuable 
assets  to  their  homes  and  communities. 
It  has  been  estimated  by  the  United 
States  Surgeon-General  that  75  per  cent, 
of  the  1.5  million  retarded  children  in 
the  United  States  are  capable  of  being 
rehabilitated,  of  becoming  productive 
citizens. 

But  to  do  this  involves  not  only  early 
diagnosis,  but  appropriate  school  place- 
ment, suitable  home  management,  medi- 
cal treatment  and  therapy,  directed  social 
and  recreational  activity.  As  the  child 
grows,  vocational  education  and  guid- 
ance, job  training  and  placement, 
suitable  social  outlets  and  living  arrange- 
ments, must  be  provided. 

For  it  must  be  remembered  that, 
whatever  the  degree  of  handicap,  it 
exists  for  all  practical  purposes  from  the 
"cradle  to  the  grave",  and  an  adequate 
programme  of  assistance  must  be  based 
on  the  needs  of  all  ages,  as  well  as  upon 
the   ultimate    degree   of    dependence. 
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The  rehabilitation  of  the  retarded 
child,  therefore,  is  a  many-sided  under- 
taking, involving  many  skills,  and,  where 
government  is  concerned,  cutting  across 
the  responsibilities  of  more  than  one 
department. 

A  total  programme  of  assistance  con- 
templates such  an  array  of  facilities  as  to 
put  it  beyond  —  far  beyond  —  the 
resources  of  the  average  family  which 
finds  itself  confronted  with  the  problem. 

It  is  thus  a  communal  social  res- 
ponsibility. In  this  regard,  it  is  impor- 
tant to  consider  the  varying  degrees  of 
disability  and  phases  thereof,  in  provid- 
ing services  to  retarded  children ;  and 
the  extent  and  role  of  government  and 
private  agencies  in  making  such  assist- 
ance available. 

Speaking  generally,  provision  for  the 
severely  handicapped  is  made — although 
not  as  much  as  is  needed  —  by  govern- 
ment, in  the  form  of  institutional 
custodial  care.  The  needs  of  the  mildly 
handicapped  are,  to  some  extent,  met 
within  the  context  of  the  school  system 
in  special  classes,  and  by  private 
agencies. 

But  between  these  two  there  are  a 
great  many  children  of  whom  only  a 
small  proportion  are  reached  by  our 
current  efforts.  Too  often  those  in  this 
category  are,  in  the  words  of  New 
Jersey's  supervisor  of  home  training 
for  mentally  retarded  children,  "the 
forgotten  ones,  living  at  home  without 
the  help  which  modem  techniques  in 
medicine,  psychology  and  social  work 
could  bring  them." 

There  are  some,  of  course,  who  would 
say  that  the  care  of  these  children  who 
fit  neither  into  the  institutional  nor 
educational  facilities  provided  by  the 
state  is  the  sole  responsibility  of  their 
families.  This  might  be  a  reasonable 
thing  to  expect  of  the  parents  of  normal 
children.  But  such  an  attitude  entirely 
overlooks  the  tremendous  problems 
which  confront  the  parents  of  a  mentally 
defective  child. 

Parents  of  normal  chaildren  have  so 
much  to  help  and  guide  them  in  deter- 
mining what  to  expect  from,  and  do  for, 


their  children.  They  have  not  only  their 
own  experiences  and  those  of  others  in 
their  community  to  draw  on,  and  all  the 
wealth  of  information  provided  by  mod- 
ern child  psychology,  but,  finally,  they 
have  the  schools  where  trained  teachers 
will  assist  them  in  the  education  of  their 
children. 

No  such  support  exists  for  the  parents 
of  retarded  children. 

May  I  just  quote  from  the  January- 
February,  1955,  issue  of  Children,  a  pro- 
fessional journal  on  services  for  children 
and  on  child  life  : 

The  families  of  mentally  retarded 
children  deserve  special  consideration. 
The  maintenance  of  healthy  family  re- 
lationships is  not  an  easy  job  for  any 
family  these  days,  even  those  where 
handicapped  children  are  not  present. 
But  the  additional  strains  and  stresses 
placed  upon  the  family  of  a  retarded 
child  can  lead  to  many  serious  personal 
disruptions  and  contribute  to  family 
disorganization. 

To  each  parent  the  experience  of 
having  a  retarded  child  has  an  indivi- 
dual meaning  and  often  a  staggering 
impact.  Moreover,  the  mother's  and 
father's  ability  to  manage  their  child 
is  subject  to  the  influence  not  only 
of  their  own  personality  structures 
and  the  nature  of  the  child's  handicap, 
but  also  of  the  attitude  of  society.  If 
the  child  and  family  are  held  up  to 
public  ridicule  and  scorn,  and  ap- 
proached with  fear  and  suspicion,  the 
parents'  feelings  of  shame,  guilt,  and 
anxiety  will  be  aggravated. 

Anxious  and  overwrought  by  their 
child's  condition,  many  parents  of  re- 
tarded children  have  also  had  to  bear 
the  callous  rebuffs  of  professional 
persons  who  may  have  falsely  re- 
assured them  that  ''Billy  will  outgrow 
his  slowness — don't  worry  so  much," 
or  the  non  -  professional  advice  of 
"friends"  to  "put  him  away  now  be- 
fore you  get  too  attached  to  him"  for 
"Billy  will  never  amount  to  anything." 

Waiting  patiently  for  Billy  to  out- 
grow his  condition,  parents  become 
painfully   disillusioned   as  his   differ- 
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ences  from  normal  youngsters  become 
more  strikingly  apparent  with  the 
passing  years.  Withdrawing  Billy 
from  contacts  with  strangers  to  pro- 
tect him  from  hurt  does  little  to  ease 
his  problems  and  creates  many  more 
for  his  parents.  Often  the  accom- 
panying overprotection  retards  Billy's 
functioning  further. 

Family  tensions  mount  as  disagree- 
ments between  Billy's  parents  about 
how  to  deal  with  him  increase  in  fre- 
quency and  intensity.  Tense  and  over- 
wrought, they  may  come  to  regard 
him  as  the  cause  of  their  misery. 

Family-service  agencies  can  make  a 
distinctive  contribution  to  the  main- 
tenance of  healthier  family  life  by 
offering  counselling,  financial  aid, 
homemaker,  and  other  services  to 
parents  of  retarded  children.  How- 
ever, for  too  long  they  have,  with  a 
few^  notable  exceptions,  kept  their 
doors  closed  to  these  harassed  people. 
Only  recently  have  they  more  gener- 
ally begun  to  take  an  interest. 

Not  only  is  the  birth  of  a  retarded 
child  frequently  an  experience  of  stag- 
gering impact,  and  its  upbringing  a 
terrible  ordeal  for  the  parents  and 
other  members  of  the  family,  but,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  resources  upon  w^hich  they 
can  draw  are  few,  advice  and  informa- 
tion scanty  and  confusing,  and  the  prob- 
lem a  drain  upon  their  physical  and 
mental  health,  as  well  as  a  sap  upon  the 
family  pocketbook. 

It  is  with  this  realization  clearly  be- 
fore us  that  we  should  consider  what  is 
being  done  and  what  needs  to  be,  and 
can  be,  done.  It  has  been  said  that  the 
ideal  or  total  programme  for  the  care 
and  rehabilitation  of  subnormal  chil- 
dren would  include  such  things  as : 
diagnostic  and  treatment  clinics ;  a  home 
care  and  training  service,  both  for  the 
children  and  parents,  for  it  has  been 
found  necessary  to  teach  parents  to  teach 
their  children ;  a  recreational  and  social 
programme;  special  classroom  instruc- 
tion in  schools ;  and  finally,  residential 
institutional  care — all  this  to  be  carried 
on  under  a  co-ordinated  effort  on  the 


part  of  government  at  various  levels  and 
private  agencies. 

Let  us  then,  in  this  light,  examine  just 
what  the  situation  is  in  Ontario.  But  be- 
fore beginning,  may  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  the  problem — and  it  is  an  enormous 
one — is  constantly  being  aggravated  by 
that  same  factor  which  is  such  an 
influence  in  geriatrics,  which  is  the  prob- 
lem of  the  aged.   It  is  simply  this : 

Modern  science  has  lengthened  the  life 
span  of  the  mental  retardate,  just  as  it 
has  that  of  the  average  normal  man  and 
woman.  The  increase  in  the  numbers  of 
mentally  retarded  persons  is  due  mainly 
to  improved  medical  techniques,  and 
grows  larger  every  year. 

Just  how  many  mental  retardates  there 
are  in  Ontario,  no  one  knows  accurately. 

Indeed,  it  becomes  clear  as  one  ex- 
plores this  whole  subject,  that  in  the 
same  way  as  there  is  a  shocking  lack  of 
basic  clinical  research  respecting  mental 
retardation,  so  there  is  an  appalling  lack 
of  statistical  information  on  the  matter. 

As  has  been  mentioned,  it  is  estimated 
that  in  the  United  States,  approximately 
one  per  cent,  of  the  population  are  men- 
tally retarded  children.  Were  that  ratio 
to  hold  in  Ontario,  one  might  deduce 
that  there  might  be  over  50,000  mentally 
retarded  children  in  the  province.  In  all 
ages,  the  number  of  retardates  in  Ontario 
is  solely  a  matter  for  statistical  specula- 
tion. 

The  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  states  that  two  to  three  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  the  accepted 
estimate  for  the  number  of  retarded 
individuals. 

On  this  premise,  the  association  sets 
the  number  in  excess  of  100,000  in  On- 
tario of  all  ages,  adding  that  by  1960, 
it  will  have  risen  to  between  120,000  and 
180,000,  of  whom  more  than  60,000  will 
require  some  sort  of  continuing  con- 
sideration If  this  be  so,  it  is  by  far  our 
largest  handicapped  group. 

Further  light  on  the  statistics  of  re- 
tardation is  thrown  by  a  perusal  of  what 
is  being  done  by  public  and  private 
agencies  in  this  field. 

But  right  here,  Mr.  Speaker,  lest  there 
be  some  impression  left  that  this  govern- 
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ment  has  been  remiss,  may  I  say  that 
not  only  has  the  province  been  carrying 
on  an  ever-expanding  programme  of 
institutional  care,  but  it  has  initiated  a 
programme  of  assistance  to  the  major 
private  organization  in  the  field,  and  in 
the  few  years  since  this  has  been  in 
operation,  greatly  expanded  and  broad- 
ened it. 

To  begin  with.  The  Department  of 
Health  provides  diagnostic  services  to 
retarded  children  through  its  mental 
health  clinics.  However,  I  feel  obliged 
to  point  out  that  to  my  knowledge — I 
stand  to  be  corrected — there  is  not  in 
Ontario  any  special  clinic,  staffed  by 
meml)ers  of  the  several  interested  dis- 
ciplines, providing  treatment  services  for 
the  retarded.  And,  the  services  which  do 
exist  do  not  fully  cover  the  province. 
For  example,  mental  health  clinics  exist 
only  in  6  out  of  the  42  centres  where  the 
Ontario  Association  for  Retarded  Chil- 
dren operates  schools. 

Moreover,  the  clinical  approach  is  all 
too  often  connected  with  institutional 
commitment.  Indeed,  staff  of  mental 
health  clinics  are  required,  should  they 
diagnose  a  case  of  retardation  requiring 
treatment,  to  recommend  commitment  to 
Ontario  hospital  schools.  Yet,  it  is 
worthy  of  note  that  Dr.  Howard  S.  Kel- 
man,  psychiatric  social  work  supervisor 
in  the  Department  of  Pediatrics  at  the 
Jewish  Hospital  of  Brooklyn,  recog- 
nized as  an  outstanding  expert,  says  that, 
next  in  importance  to  family  counselling 
are  clinical  facilities  aimed  not  only  at 
diagnosis  but  prognosis  and  proper 
planning  for  the  child's  care. 

The  Department  of  Health  operates 
two  hospital  schools  for  mentally  re- 
tarded children,  one  at  Orillia,  the  other 
at  Smiths  Falls,  and  this  government  has 
indicated  that  it  intends  to  build  another 
one  in  southwestern  Ontario.  Generally, 
these  institutions  provide  custodial  care 
and  training  for  children  over  3  and 
under  16  w^ho  are  certifiable  as  per- 
manently  mentally   retarded. 

The  population  of  the  two  present 
institutions  last  year  was  4,138 — may  I 
point  out  that  this  number  represents 
only  those  who  can  be  committed.   And, 


as  we  are  about  to  see,  it  by  no  means 
represents  all  those  mentally  retarded 
children  in  the  province  who  are  quali- 
fied under  present  standards  for  admis- 
sion to  our  institutional  care.  For  the 
applications  on  hand  for  admission  to 
these  special  schools  at  Orillia  and 
Smiths  Falls — that  is,  the  waiting  list — 
last  year  numbered  2,150. 

In  this  regard,  it  is  to  be  noted  that 
the  new  hospital  school  to  be  built  in 
southwestern  Ontario  will  accommodate 
only  slightly  more  than  the  number  cur- 
rently on  the  waiting  list.  But  I  hardly 
think  it  wild  to  surmise  that  by  the  time 
the  school  is  completed,  the  list  will  have 
grown  considerably — even  as  our  general 
population  is  rising. 

The  cost  of  operating  the  schools 
of  Orillia  and  Smiths  Falls  in  the  year 
1955-1956  was  $4,386,784.  The  staff 
numbers  703  at  Orillia  and  740  at 
Smiths  Falls.  Each  has  a  medical 
superintendent  and  a  medical  staff  of 
9.  Smiths  Falls  has  two  psychologists 
and  one  occupational  therapist.  Orillia 
has  one  psychologist  and  no  therapist. 
May  I  take  this  opportunity,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  compliment  the  staff  of 
both  institutions  on  the  very  fine  job 
they  are  doing. 

In  addition,  the  department  operates 
institutions  at  Langstaff,  Aurora,  and 
Cobourg,  in  which  the  adult  mentally 
retarded  are  accommodated.  The  num- 
ber of  mentally  retarded  of  all  ages  in 
the  5  Ontario  hospital  schools  last  year 
was  5,211.  This  compared  to  approxi- 
mately 15,000  mentally  ill  patients  in 
Ontario  mental  hospitals,  which  gives 
one  an  idea  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
retarded  problem. 

It  would  be  well,  I  think,  to  distin- 
guish between  the  mentally  retarded 
and  the  mentally  ill.  The  retarded  are 
slow  thinkers,  persons  who  have  a  low 
intelligence  of  a  quotient  level  below 
50.  The  mentally  ill  are  persons  suf- 
fering from  psychotic  or  neurotic  sick- 
nesses. 

Once  again,  we  must  remember  that 
these  figures  concern  only  certifiable 
retarded.  What  of  the  numbers  out- 
side   public    custodial    care?     Here    we 
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re-enter  the  realm  of  speculation,  and 
the  little  we  do  know  concerns  mainly 
the  school-age  group. 

The  Department  of  Education — and 
now  we  may  begin  to  see  how  the 
problems  of  retarded  children  cut 
across  the  areas  of  governmental 
responsibility  —  the  Department  of 
Education  operates,  and  has  for  some 
time,  special  classes  geared  to  the  needs 
of  the  mildly  handicapped.  Students  in 
these  classes  have  IQ's  over  50,  and 
so  are  not  in  the  category  which  is 
generally  regarded  as  being  retarded. 
Nevertheless,  they  are  affected  by  some 
degree  of  intellectual  impairment,  even 
though  it  might  be  of  a  temporary 
nature. 

What  percentage  of  the  population 
of  retarded  children  of  school  age  is 
enrolled  in  these  special  classes  and  in 
schools  conducted  by  private  organiza- 
tions is  not  known.  However,  in  the 
United  States,  where  retarded  children 
enrolment  in  the  public  school  system 
increased  30  per  cent,  in  the  5  years 
up  to,  and  including  1953  —  one  and 
one-half  times  as  much  as  the  per- 
centage increase  in  general  school 
enrolment — it  was  estimated  that  not 
more  than  20  per  cent,  of  school  age 
retarded  were  enrolled.  Generally,  in 
the  United  States,  admission  criteria 
for  retardates  excludes  those  under  7 
with  an  IQ  below  50. 

It  is  worthy  of  note  that  at  least  6 
states — Ohio,  New  Jersey,  Wisconsin, 
California,  Minnesota  and  Connecticut 
— have  made  it  possible  for  severe  re- 
tardates with  IQ's  under  50  to  enter  the 
public  schools,  and  that,  in  Ohio  115 
classes  were  established  within  3  years 
of  this  enactment. 

At  this  point,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  feel 
some  observations  by  the  same  Dr. 
Kelman  might  be  relevant.    He  writes : 

While  some  mentally  retarded 
children  require  institutional  care,  all 
too  frequently  the  necessity  for 
placement  has  arisen  from;  (a)  the 
lack  of  other  community  facilities 
and  special  services;  (b)  the  attitude 
of   professional  persons  who   regard 


institutionalization  as  the  only  way 
to  deal  with  the  problems  of  the 
more  obviously  retarded  child;  (c) 
family  problems  involving  tensions 
or  economic  and  social  considerations. 
Too  seldom  is  the  child's  actual  con- 
dition the   determining  element. 

Then  Dr.  Kelman  goes  on  to  say  that 
parents'  reluctance  to  place  their  chil- 
dren in  an  institution,  even  when  it 
is  best,  is  aggravated  by  the  very  real 
inadequacies  of  many  of  them — over- 
crowding, sparse  training  facilities  and 
staff  shortages.  Overcrowding  in  turn 
is  aggravated  by  the  expanding  life 
span  of  institutionalized  retardates, 
and  such  overcrowding  often  results  in 
neglect  of  educational  and  training  pro- 
grammes. "Parents,"  he  says,  "whose 
children  need  placement  face  the  in- 
tolerable dilemma  of  long  waiting  lists 
or  of  plunging  themselves  deeply  into 
debt  to  pay  for  private  care." 

Thinking  upon  these  observations,  it 
is  pertinent  to  note  that  a  survey  by  the 
United  States  Office  of  Education  shows 
that  many  children  in  the  lower  ranges 
of  mental  development  can,  indeed, 
benefit  from  an  educational  programme 
geared  to  their  needs,  and  the  degree  of 
handicap — and  I  stress  this — that  the 
determination  of  who  can  and  who 
might  not  benefit  cannot  be  based  solely 
on  intelligence  tests,  but  must  include  an 
evaluation  of  the  child's  medical  condi- 
tion, potential  for  social  adjustment, 
capacities  for  learning  self  care,  and 
so  on. 

The  principal  agency  outside  The  De- 
partment of  Education  providing  for 
the  majority  of  retarded  children  who 
do  not  qualify  for  institutional  care,  is 
the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children.  With  a  membership  of  3,100, 
its  local  units  conduct  42  day  schools 
throughout  the  province  which  have  an 
enrolment  approaching  1,000. 

It  was  only  in  1953 — less  than  4  years 
ago — that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion (Mr.  Dunlop)  introduced  legisla- 
tion providing  for  assistance  of  this 
government  for  the  work  of  the  asso- 
ciation. Yet  in  that  relatively  short 
period,  the  province  has  done  a  great 
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(leal  to  help  —  assistance  for  which  I 
know  the  association  is  profoundly 
i^rateful.  The  province  provides  grants 
to  association  schools  for  children  under 
18  years  who  can  look  after  their  physi- 
cal needs  and  who  will  not  achieve  a 
final  mental  capacity  ])eyond  that  of  an 
8-year-ol(l.  The  grants  amount  to  $250 
I)er  day  per  pupil  for  half -day  atten- 
dance and  $500  for  full-day  attendance, 
based  on  average  daily  attendance.  The 
group  under  12  is  limited  to  half -day 
attendance  for  grant  purposes. 

In  the  fiscal  year  1956,  grants  to  the 
association  for  its  education  costs 
amounted  to  $145,000,  and  there  were 
special  grants  of  $150,000.  In  addition, 
the  i)rovince  also  granted  $2,500  to  the 
association.  In  all,  then,  provincial  assist- 
ance amounted  to  just  under  $300,000. 

Before  proceeding  with  the  associa- 
tion's problems,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  should 
like  to  add  that  there  are  a  number  of 
])rivate  residential  institutions  caring  for 
the  retarded.  According  to  an  investiga- 
tion by  the  Research  Institute  of  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children,  these  num- 
ber less  than  12.  It  is  estimated  they 
provide  accommodation  for  not  more 
than  200.  They  operate  without  any 
form  of  provincial  assistance. 

Although  their  charges  are  not  ex- 
cessive in  relation  to  the  high  costs  of 
operation,  they  are  1)eyond  the  reach  of 
the  majority  of  parents.  Fees  range  as 
high  as  $100  a  month.  I  might  say  that 
in  the  opinion  of  those  familiar  with  this 
whole  subject,  the  establishment  of  ))ri- 
vate  residences  and  their  increase  is  due 
in  part  to  the  priority  given  "trainable" 
children  in  admissions  to  Ontario  hos- 
pital schools ;  to  long  waiting  lists  for 
these  institutions,  and  to  the  fact  that 
no  agency,  ])ublic  or  private,  is  directing 
its  efiforts  particularly  to  the  welfare  of 
pre-school  and  adult  retardates. 

Indeed,  as  the  Ontario  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  comments,  there  is 
com|>etition  for  the  trainable  school  age 
retardate  as  against  the  less  trainable 
type  and  age  group. 

In  addition  to  ])rovincial  assistance, 
the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children    receives    var\ing    degrees    of 


help  from  local  governments  but  it  is, 
in  most  cases,  neither  regular  nor  sub- 
stantial. However,  the  assistance  granted 
to  the  Metropolitan  Toronto  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  recently  was  not 
insubstantial.  I  have  personal  knowl- 
edge of  this  because  of  the  sympathetic 
interest  which  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  showed  me  when  I,  as  a 
member  of  the  metropolitan  Toronto 
council,  approached  him  for  assistance 
in  this  problem. 

The  ''metro"  unit,  incidentally,  pro- 
vides day  school  service  for  more  than 
250  children  from  5  to  18;  a  young 
adult  recreational  programme  for  about 
25  men  and  women  in  receipt  of  disabled 
persons'  allowance ;  and  a  boarding 
school  service  for  up  to  20  children 
between  6  and  16,  designed  in  part  to 
help  child  welfare  agencies  in  the 
extremely  difficult  task  of  finding  foster 
homes  for  retarded  children. 

Hon.  members  of  this  House  will 
recognize  what  a  great  benefit  that  would 
be,  to  find  foster  homes  for  retarded 
children.  May  I  say  that  in  every  way 
the  metropolitan  Toronto  association  is 
])erforming  a  very  creditable  role. 

Although  the  scale  of  assistance  from 
provincial  and  municipal  governments 
enabled  the  Ontario  association  to  ex- 
pand in  4  years  from  8  to  42  units,  it  is 
not,  in  the  association's  opinion,  suffi- 
cient for  the  needs.  In  a  brief  to  the 
provincial  government  last  November, 
the  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  made  a  number  of  requests. 
One  of  the  main  ones  was  for  an  in- 
crease in  the  per  pupil  grant. 

The  basis  of  the  request  is  the  dis- 
covery that  heavy  transportation  costs 
eat  into  the  maintenance  and  training 
budgets  of  many  Ontario  Association 
for  Retarded  Children  schools.  A  survey 
of  units  in  smaller  centres  showed  that, 
despite  parental  contributions  and 
private  charitable  donations,  transporta- 
tion costs  were  running  as  high  as  23 
per  cent,  of  total  budget  and  40  per  cent, 
of  the  provincial  grant.  In  many  cases, 
children  had  to  be  refused  admission 
because    of    transportation    costs.     This 
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drain    on   their   resources   placed   these 
schools  in  precarious  straits. 

It  must  be  realized  that  transportation 
to  and  from  school  is  essential  with 
retarded  children.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not 
think  it  requires  much  imagination  to 
realize  how  important  is  transportation 
to  and  from  school  for  retarded  children. 
In  many  instances  it  is  impossible  for 
parents  to  provide  it. 

I  know  from  personal  experience  the 
case  of  a  woman  living  in  the  suburbs, 
a  working  mother  whose  working  hours 
prevented  her  taking  her  child  to  school, 
and  for  whom  the  expense  of  providing 
daily  cab  fare  would  have  been  out  of 
the  question. 

Now  it  may  be  argued  that  the  answer 
lies  in  smaller  schools  and  more  of  them. 
But  this  is  not  always  possible,  and 
where  it  is  not,  heavy  transportation 
costs  are  inescapable.  Inasmuch  as  such 
costs  are  an  integral  part  of  the  cost  of 
schooling  for  retarded  children,  I 
strongly  urge  every  consideration  for 
the  association's  request  that  grants  be 
increased  by  at  least  $10  per  month  per 
child  to  offset  these  costs. 

I  have  had  a  great  deal  of  personal 
experience  in  this  particular  aspect  of 
the  problem,  and  while  I  myself  would 
rather  see  voluntary  agencies — volunteer 
efforts — to  bring  these  children  to  a 
special  school,  I  know,  because  of  the 
work  involved  and  the  locations  and  so 
on,  it  is  utterly  impossible  to  have  it 
done  on  a  volunteer  basis. 

Another  request  that  appears  reason- 
able to  me  concerns  the  payment  of 
half-day  grants.  It  is  the  association's 
contention  that  children  who  do  not 
otherwise  have  normal  opportunities  for 
group  training  or  recreation  benefit 
from  such  services  in  Ontario  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  schools  at 
ages  well  below  the  12-year-old  limita- 
tion. It  feels  —  and  so  do  I  —  that  the 
restrictions  on  half-day  grants  should 
be  changed  to  enable  those  under  12  to 
qualify  for  full-day  grants. 

A  further  suggestion  meriting  atten- 
tion is  the  extension  from  two  to  five 
weeks  of  the  summer  course  given  for 


teachers  in  Ontario  Association  for 
Retarded  Children  schools.  As  things 
stand  now,  there  is  no  standard  govern- 
ing teacher  qualifications  in  retarded 
children's  schools.  While  some  have 
had  regular  teacher  training,  there  are 
others  who  hold  no  certificate  of  any 
kind,  and  too  few  have  had  special 
training  in  teaching  the  retarded.  Local 
units  do  the  best  they  can  and  so  far 
have  been  able  to  staff  each  school  with 
a  teacher. 

One  might  think  that  the  Ontario 
hospital  schools  would  have  provided 
'  training  grounds  for  such  specially  quali- 
fied teachers,  but  this  is  not  the  case,  nor 
is  there,  apparently,  any  effort  to  make 
it  so. 

I  would  respectfully  suggest  that  there 
should  be  such  an  effort ;  that  the  estab- 
lishment of  curricula  in  teachers'  colleges 
offering  courses  of  study  in  work  with 
the  retarded  is  a  first  essential  to  any 
overall  programme ;  that  until  the  supply 
of  a  sufficient  number  of  properly  quali- 
fied teachers  is  assured,  the  government 
accept  the  suggestion  of  a  5-week  course 
similar  to  that  offered  auxiliary  class 
teachers ;  and  that  the  completion  of  the 
course  be  recognized  in  some  suitable 
fashion. 

Before  proceeding  to  some  general 
conclusions,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  one 
or  two  points  I  would  like  to  touch  on. 
One  of  these  concerns  research  into  re- 
tardation. 

To  begin  with  I  have  ascertained  that 
not  only  is  there  not  much  research  going 
on,  but  there  is  none  going  on  where  one 
would  most  expect  it — in  the  Ontario 
hospital  schools.  The  dearth  of  investi- 
gation into  the  cause,  preventive  treat- 
ment and  rehabilitative  techniques  in  this 
field  is  astonishing.  There  have  been,  in 
the  past,  one  or  two  national  health 
grants  approved  by  the  federal  govern- 
ment for  research  in  this  subject.  Cur- 
rently, I  am  told,  there  is  an  application 
before  The  Department  of  National 
Health  and  Welfare  for  two  grants 
amounting  to  between  $20,000  and 
$30,000  for  study  at  university  level  in 
genetics  and  the  biochemistry  of  cells  as 
they    affect    retardation.     The    Ontario 
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Association  for  Retarded  Children  has 
itself  provided  $17,500  for  basic  research 
over  a  3-year  period. 

One  of  the  reasons  given  why  more  is 
not  done  is  that  research  workers  seldom 
have  direct  access  to  the  problems  of 
mental  deficiency.  We  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  rectify  this  situation  by  locating 
the  new  hospital  school  in  southwestern 
Ontario  conveniently  close  to  the  Uni- 
versity of  Western  Ontario.  This  idea 
is  suggested  by  the  Ontario  Association 
for  Retarded  Children,  and  while  it  may 
not  now  be  practical  in  this  instance,  the 
purpose  behind  it  should  be  borne  in 
mind.  Were  the  opportunities  for  uni- 
versity research  broadened,  moreover, 
the  federal  government  could  have  little 
excuse  for  not  expanding  its  participa- 
tion in  this  programme. 

And  this  leads  me  to  another  matter. 
Although  the  federal  government  spon- 
sors a  fairly  ambitious  programme  of 
vocational  training  grants  to  the  prov- 
inces, instruction  for  the  mentally  re- 
tarded does  not  come  within  its  scope. 
I  can  see  no  reason,  Mr.  Speaker,  why 
it  should  not,  in  providing  these  grants, 
study  the  problem  of  the  mentally  re- 
tarded and  the  problem  of  vocational 
training  grants  to  include  the  mentally 
retarded.  And  I  suggest  that  this  might 
be  the  subject  of  representations  to 
Ottawa. 

By  the  same  token  I  respectfully  urge 
the  payment  of  grants  under  The  Re- 
habilitation Services  Act,  which  is 
applicable  to  the  mentally  as  well  as  the 
physically  handicapped,  to  Ontario  Asso- 
ciation for  Retarded  Children  schools 
for  those  18  and  over  who  attend  and 
profit  from  vocational  guidance  and 
rehabilitation  training.  In  commending 
this  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Welfare  (Mr.  Cecile),  may  I 
say  that  while  I  realize  rehabilitation 
grants  are  now  paid  to  those  who  can 
be  expected  to  be  fully  restored  to  the 
community,  this  of  itself  is  no  reason 
why  their  scope  should  not  be  extended 
to  include  those  whom  I  have  just  men- 
tioned, particularly  as  the  need  is  so 
great.  Grants  received  from  The  Depart- 
ment   of    Education,    moreover,    apply 


only  to  Ontario  Association  for  Retarded 
Children  pupils  under  18. 

A  number  of  other  recommendations 
made  by  the  association,  such  as  raising 
the  salaries  at  Ontario  hospital  schools 
to  a  level  commensurate  with  that  paid 
federal  civil  servants  with  like  skills, 
deserve  our  earnest  consideration.  In 
giving  my  support  to  some  of  the  sug- 
gestions in  the  association's  brief,  I  do 
so  partly  because  they  are  things  that 
can  be  done  now  and  relatively  simply. 

When  we  look  at  the  whole  problem  of 
mental  retardation,  however,  several 
things  become  painfully  evident.  First, 
that  the  present  programme,  both  public 
and  private,  is  as  has  been  stated  piece- 
meal, lacking  in  comprehensive  planning 
and  the  information  on  which  to  base  and 
co-ordinate  such  planing.  The  informa- 
tion which  we  have  is  sparse,  it  does  not 
give  us  enough  information  on  which  to 
base  such  a  programme.  Of  course,  we 
know  that  the  situation  is  not  a  simple 
one  and  I  would  be  the  last  one,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  suggest  that  it  is. 

Recalling  the  outline  I  mentioned 
earlier  of  the  desirable  total  pro- 
gramme, it  is  readily  apparent  that  one 
very  significant  factor  is  lacking  in  our 
endeavours,  and  that  is  a  home  training 
plan.  New  Jersey,  a  comparable  juris- 
diction, has  4  institutions  for  mentally 
retarded  children  in  operation,  but  it 
has  also  had  functioning,  since  1943, 
a  home  training  plan. 

I  think  it  is  a  safe  assumption  that 
if  there  are  some  7,500  retarded 
children  in  contact  with  our  programme 
at  some  point,  there  are  many  more  at 
home  for  whom  we  are  doing  little  or 
nothing.  It  is  to  this  group  that  New 
Jersey's  home  training  scheme  has 
brought  some  of  the  services  and  tech- 
niques of  institutional  care. 

Massachusetts  is  another  jurisdiction 
which  has  long  had  this  type  of  pro- 
gramme. Through  a  wide  variety  of 
professional  skills,  it  provides  parents 
with  counselling  in  the  care  and  training 
of  their  children,  acquaints  them  with 
the  resources  of  the  community  so  that 
they   may    intelligently    plan   their   off- 
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spring's  future,  and  give  them  the  con- 
fidence they  need  to  cope  with  the 
discovery  that  their  child  is  not  normal. 

New  Jersey  also  found — and  this, 
too,  has  significance  for  us — that  chil- 
dren were  referred  to  the  programme 
from  institutional  waiting  lists  and  also 
that  most  of  the  referrals  had  IQ's 
below  50. 

While  a  very  limited  degree  of  home 
care  is  provided  by  private  agencies  in 
Ontario,  I  suggest  that  possibly  a  public 
scheme  like  New  Jersey's  might  go  a 
long  way,  not  only  to  reducing  the 
pressure  upon  our  provincial  institutions, 
but  to  reaching  those  who  are  not  now 
the  targets  of  any  particular  pro- 
gramme. 

For  this  must  surely  be  another  con- 
clusion— ^that  our  efforts  are  not  only 
failing  to  encompass  all  school  age 
retardates,  but  are  entirely  missing  the 
pre-school  and  adult  groups. 

Now,  if  home  training  is  of 
special  benefit  to  infant  retardates,  then 
an  adequate  programme  of  recreational 
and  group  experience  is  an  important 
need  for  older  age  classifications. 
Listen  to  what  Dr.  Kelman  has  to  say 
on  the  subject : 

The  need  for  such  experience  is 
most  acute  for  children  and  adoles- 
cents who  are  not  attending  school. 
Leading  relatively  sedentary,  isolated 
lives,  these  children  are  ill-prepared 
to  mingle  socially  or  face  alone  the 
trying  demands  of  adolescence.  Many 
borderline  and  mildly  retarded  young- 
sters could  be  successfully  integrated 
into  the  services  for  recreational  and 
group  experience  now  in  existence 
with  little  modification  of  pro- 
gramme. Since  social  skills  represent 
the  greatest  potential  for  growth  for 
most  retarded  children,  to  deny  them 
help  in  this  area  means  crippling 
their  chances  for  successful  social 
integration  and  prolonging  their  de- 
pendence upon  others. 

This  is  not  to  say  that  no  attention 
is  being  paid  such  matters  by  our  public 
and  private  authorities.  Indeed,  many 
are  showing  an  active  appreciation  of 


their  responsibilities.  For  example,  in 
the  metropolitan  Toronto  association, 
the  YMCA  provides  swimming  instruc- 
tion for  the  adult  group,  and  scout 
and  guide  leaders  teach  once  a  week. 
And,  of  course,  the  association  itself 
conducts  an  adult  recreational  and 
occupational  programme. 

But  here,  surely,  is  a  magnificent 
opportunity  for  our  community  centres, 
our  local  parks  and  recreation  depart- 
ments, our  youth  organizations  and  our 
service  clubs. 

May  I  turn  now,  just  briefly,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  the  problem  of  classroom 
instruction.  As  I  have  tried  to  indicate, 
there  is  a  considerable  difference  of 
approach  to  this  question  in  Canada  and 
the  United  States.  Across  the  border, 
the  main  approach  to  school  age 
retardates  is  through  the  public  school 
system,  and  it  is  not  so  limited  by  the 
factor  of  intelligence  quotients. 

Here,  the  main  emphasis  is  found  in 
institutional  care,  classroom  training  is 
very  much  influenced  by  whether  a 
child  is  "educatable",  and  beyond  a 
certain  degree  of  disability,  school  serv- 
ices are  provided  entirely  outside  the 
school  system  by  private  agencies. 

In  this  regard,  the  Ontario  Associa- 
tion for  Retarded  Children  has  some 
very  positive  recommendations.  Its 
policy  is  to  pioneer  the  development  of 
schools  for  trainable  retarded  children. 
It,  therefore,  wants  the  government  to 
provide  for  the  transfer  of  fully  estab- 
lished schools  to  the  authority  of  local 
school  boards,  and  for  the  payment  of 
its  per  pupil  grants  to  those  boards. 

To  secure  the  gradual  integration  of 
schools  for  the  retarded  into  the  general 
school  system,  it  also  requests  that  local 
boards  of  education  be  permitted  to 
make  limited  grants  to  its  schools. 

May  I  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  fully 
realize  that  the  determination  of  the 
degree  of  disability  and  the  nature  of  the 
training  required  is  a  matter  for  the 
professional. 

May  I  also  say  that  I  feel  very 
strongly  —  indeed  I  cannot  emphasize 
this    too    much   —   the    desirability    of 
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private  participation  in  all  phases  of  a 
programme  dealing  with  mental  retarda- 
tion. 

Nevertheless,  I  am  obliged  to  state 
that  if  education  is  the  responsibility 
of  duly  constituted  local  authorities,  then 
the  schooling  of  the  less  fortunate  must 
equally  be  theirs  —  for  the  mentally 
retarded  are  children  also  !  I  believe  it  is 
desirable  to  encourage,  wherever  pos- 
sible, the  integration  of  retarded  children 
into  the  general  school  system. 

Finally,  may  I  say  that  although  we 
have  been  principally  concerned  with 
the  school  age  retardate,  it  would  be 
foolish  to  suppose  that  the  problem  ends 
there.  As  the  mentally  retarded  child 
grows  into  adulthood,  he  is  unlikely  to 
find  his  productive  capacities  put  to  use 
unless  a  programme  is  evolved  to  sus- 
tain him  in  the  community  under  non- 
competitive conditions. 

The  extent  to  which  we  now  assist 
subnormals  over  18  is  through  disabled 
persons'  allowance.  Roughly  a  third  of 
the  7,600  people  in  the  province  receiv- 
ing these  allowances  are  mentally 
retarded  —  one  of  the  few  clues,  inci- 
dentally, to  the  number  of  adult 
retardates.  However,  these  allowances 
are  paid  only  to  retardates  who  are 
totally  and  permanently  disabled. 

Inasmuch  as  the  needs  of  this  class  of 
adult  are  not  being  considered  under  The 
Rehabilitation  Services  Act,  our  present 
policy  would  seem  to  lend  weight  to  the 
charge  that  we  are  presuming  the 
mentally  retarded  must  either  become 
fully  independent,  self-supporting  adults 
or  else  totally  disabled  and  dependent, 
a  theory,  of  course,  completely  in  con- 
flict with  the  evidence. 

If  the  adult  retarded  are  to  be  kept 
in  this  highly  specialized  and  competitive 
society  of  ours  as  useful  citizens,  it  will 
be  necessary  to  provide  more  private 
residences,  perhaps  to  subsidize  them,  to 
provide  such  things  as  job  training 
centres  and  sheltered  employment  work- 
shops. It  is  unlikely  that  this  need  will, 
or  can,  be  filled  by  volunteer  effort  alone. 
Once  again,  I  suggest,  it  is  a  field  for 
partnership  between  government  and 
private  enterprise. 


The  magnitude  of  the  problems  of 
the  mentally  retarded  is  of  such  pro- 
portions, Mr.  Speaker,  and  affects  so 
many  fields  of  government,  so  many 
jurisdictions,  so  many  private  organiza- 
tions and  individuals,  that  I  believe  it 
might  well  be  the  subject  of  special 
study  by  either  a  select  committee  of 
this  House  or  by  a  Royal  commission. 

Were  we  to  undertake  such  an  investi- 
gation of  a  better  programme  for  the 
mentally  retarded,  of  the  proper  role  of 
private  and  public  agencies,  of  how  to 
co-ordinate  the  services  of  all  levels  and 
departments  of  government,  I  believe  we 
would  be  following  in  the  great  tradition 
of  this  government  in  pioneering  ad- 
vances in  human  betterment.  But  if  we 
neglect  this  problem,  I  fear  we  shall 
pay  the  price  in  costly  institutional  care 
and  the  loss  to  the  community  of  a 
potentially  valuable  social  contribution. 

MR.  G.  E.  JACKSON  (London 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  following  the 
custom  of  the  House,  I  would  like  to 
congratulate  the  mover  and  seconder  of 
the  speech  from  the  Throne.  They  both 
showed  their  powers  of  clear  thinking 
and  ability  to  express  themselves,  and  I 
do  sincerely  wish  to  congratulate  them 
on  a  job  well  done. 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  hon. 
members  will  recall,  reference  was  made 
to  highway  safety,  financial  responsibil- 
ity laws,  and  to  the  fact  that  owner- 
vehicle  registrations  rose  by  6  per  cent., 
and  the  government,  quite  rightly,  has 
been  calling  on  everyone  to  become 
safety  conscious.  These  are  facts  we 
should  all  consider  most  carefully.  It 
will  be  noted  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost)  today  appointed  a 
standing  committee  of  the  House  to 
study  the  matter  of  safety  on  our  high- 
ways. 

Concerning  this  problem,  there  are 
two  things  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  and  these  points 
should  be  studied  separately  by  this 
committee.  The  question  of  highway 
safety  is  such  a  large  and  all-embracing 
one  that  in  any  discussion  one  cannot 
lead  away  from  it  entirely. 
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The  first  problem  is  the  ever-increas- 
ing number  of  accidents  on  our  highways 
and  how  to  reduce  them.  The  second 
problem,  which  invariably  comes  up  in 
any  discussion  in  which  I  have  ever 
participated,  is  the  problem  of  the  victim 
of  the  negligently  caused  automobile 
accident  who  is  entitled  to  recover  for  his 
damages  but  remains  uncompensated. 

This  first  problem  naturally  affects 
everyone  in  the  province  and  I  think  the 
government  is  to  be  congratulated  on 
the  safety  education  programme  it  has 
carried  on  through  the  department  of 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr.  Rob- 
erts), in  trying  to  educate  the  people  to 
be  safety  conscious. 

I  feel,  however,  that  education  will  go 
only  so  far  and  is  not  the  true  answer 
to  the  problem.  I  would  recommend  to 
any  committee  which  might  be  appointed 
to  investigate  highway  safety  that  much 
more  than  education  can  be  done  to 
achieve  the  desired  end.  I  would  urge 
the  adoption  of  uniform  traffic  laws  with 
regard  to  the  first  programme  which  is 
highway  safety,  and  ordinances  through- 
out the  province.  Hon.  members  may 
notice  that  I  say  "throughout  the  prov- 
ince", and  I  am  emphasizing  all  the 
province,  municipalities  included.  I  urge 
the  province-wide  use  of  sensible  speed 
limits  and  the  examination  and  strict 
licencing  of  drivers  and  the  impounding 
of  cars  where  such  action  is  deemed 
necessary. 

Hon.  members  will  see  right  away  that 
it  is  quite  obvious  there  would  have  to 
be  more  police  to  adequately  enforce 
these  orders,  which  is  quite  true,  and 
that  perhaps  could  be  another  point  for 
consideration  by  the  committee. 

I  would  like  to  call  upon  the  auto- 
mobile industry  to  revise  their  thinking 
and  the  manner  in  which  they  sell  auto- 
mobiles. We  heard  yesterday  the  hon. 
member  for  Wentworth  (Mr.  Childs) 
speaking  of  safety  devices  inside  the 
automobile,  but  my  approach  to  the 
problem,  while  not  disagreeing  with  the 
hon.  member's,  is  the  manner  in  which 
the  automobile  industry  advertise  their 
automobiles. 


On  the  one  hand  we  have  The  Depart- 
ment of  the  Attorney-General  urging 
caution  and  safe,  sensible  driving;  and 
in  the  automobile  advertising  we  have 
the  manufacturer  sounding  the  praises  of 
increased  horse  power,  faster  "get-up 
and  go,"  and  expounding  the  theory  that 
his  car  is  faster  than  any  other  on  the 
road. 

This,  I  think,  is  not  the  psychological 
way  to  make  people  safety  conscious  on 
our  highways,  and  I  would  say  to  the 
automobile  industry  that,  if  they  con- 
tinue, it  is  not  beyond  the  realm  of 
possibility  that  legislation  could  be 
passed  to  limit  the  horse  power  allowed 
in  vehicles.  Surely  there  are  other  ways 
of  selling  automobiles. 

The  second  problem  I  mentioned,  the 
one  of  the  innocent  victim  who  is  en- 
titled to  recover  for  his  damages  but 
remains  uncompensated,  is,  as  I  men- 
tioned previously,  an  entirely  separate 
problem.  Any  approach  to  this  second 
problem  must  begin  with  a  safety  pro- 
gramme to  reduce  the  injuries  and 
deaths  on  our  highways,  and  this  is  the 
base  for  any  plan  for  this  one.  Here, 
however,  the  similarity  between  the  two 
problems  ends  and  if  I  may,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
minutes  to  dwell  on  this  second  problem 
and  would  like  to  express  the  following 
views. 

I  say  that  no  compulsory  motor 
vehicle  liability  insurance  law  can  be 
devised  to  provide  assurance  of  appro- 
priate monetary  relief  to  the  victim  of 
all  automobile  accidents,  whether  those 
accidents  are  caused  by  financially 
responsible  or  financially  irresponsible 
motorists. 

Mr.  Charles  F.  Harrington,  former 
Massachusetts  insurance  commissioner, 
who  administered  the  Massachusetts 
compulsory  law  longer  than  anyone  else, 
said  that  a  compulsory  insurance  law 
will  satisfy  no  one.  The  enactment  of  a 
compulsory  automobile  insurance  law  is 
only  a  beginning  of  legislative  adminis- 
trative turmoil  and  strife.  The  fact  that 
compulsory  insurance  is  in  force  will  not 
solve  the  automobile  accident  problem 
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nor  satisfactorily  reimburse  anyone  in- 
volved in  an  accident. 

I  believe  the  principle  upon  which 
this  country  has  been  built  is  one  of  free 
enterprise,  and  this  is  most  particularly 
true  about  Ontario.  It  is  time  that  the 
insurance  industry,  who  claim  they  are 
more  than  anxious  to  help  reduce  acci- 
dents, provide  coverage  for  all,  and 
those  who  are  familiar  with  our  signed 
risk  plan  and  financial  responsibility 
laws  make  a  concrete  proposal. 

I  do  not  care  whether  this  proposal 
is  to  the  committee  which  has  recently 
been  appointed,  or  to  The  Department 
of  Highways,  or  to  The  Department  of 
the  Attorney-General ;  it  is  time  they 
came  forward,  if  they  really  mean  what 
they  say,  with  a  concrete  proposal.  I 
believe  the  insurance  industry,  in  close 
co-operation  with  the  government, 
should  form  a  committee  to  study  this 
problem  and  the  first  concern  of  this 
committee  should  be  a  safety  pro- 
gramme to  reduce  the  injuries  and 
deaths  on  our  highways  and  to  eliminate 
as  far  as  |X)ssible  the  incompetent  driver, 
the  irresponsible  and  reckless  driver. 

As  mentioned  previously,  the  answer 
to  this  is  not  compulsory  insurance,  and 
bearing  that  in  mind  I  think  those  people 
who  have  access  to  a  great  many  records 
should  study  the  problem  and  bring  it 
before  the  House.  Many  studies  have 
been  made  on  compulsory  insurance,  as 
all  hon.  members  know,  and  for  those 
who  are  still  doubtful  of  the  advisability 
of  compulsory  automobile  insurance,  I 
would  recommend  they  read  the  sub- 
mission made  by  the  All  Canada 
Insurance  Federation  in  April,  1955, 
which  w^as  submitted  to  the  Nova  Scotia 
Legislature  on  the  practicability  and 
desirability  of  legislation  to  provide  for 
compulsory  automobile  insurance. 

This  committee  that  I  have  referred 
to,  and  which  I  strongly  urge  the 
insurance  industry  to  act  on  at  once,  in 
my  opinion  should  include  automobile 
insurance  underwriters,  members  of  The 
Department  of  Highways,  and  members 
of   The   Department   of   the   Attorney- 


General.     Their    aims     should    be    as 
follows : 

(1)  Make  our  highways  safer  to 
drive  on. 

(2)  Remove  the  reckless  and  irres- 
ponsible driver, 

(3)  Protect  the  innocent  victim  from 
being  maimed  or  financially  embarrassed 
by  an  irresponsible  driver. 

(4)  Submit  a  proposal  that  will 
almost  eliminate  the  uninsured  drivers 
on  our  highways,  because  I  do  not 
believe  one  can  totally  eliminate  this 
type  of  driver. 

I  realize  this  is  a  large  order,  but  if 
the  insurance  industry  is  sincere  in  their 
statements  of  willingness  to  provide  low- 
cost  insurance  for  all,  and  also  to 
participate  in  any  safety  programme  and, 
as  they  mention  time  and  time  again, 
the  improving  of  the  ratio  of  accidents 
experienced  in  the  province,  I  would  say 
the  time  to  act  is  now.  Let  them  come 
forward  and  make  their  presentation 
to  this  standing  committee  which  was 
mentioned  today. 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  formally  pay  my 
respects  to  you;  it  has  been  my  great 
pleasure  to  pay  my  respects  privately 
but  I  do  so  officially  and  formally  now, 
and  likewise  to  my  hon.  leader  (Mr. 
Oliver),  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost),  and  to  all  hon.  members 
of  this  House  who,  in  spite  of  our 
political  differences,  are  a  very  com- 
patible and  friendly  group. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  surprised  me  a  little 
bit  that  the  government  should  take  the 
opportunity  to  introduce  the  subject  of 
fiscal  problems  and  financial  affairs  prior 
to  the  budget  debate.  However,  in  view 
of  the  seriousness  and  the  importance 
of  the  provincial-federal  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, I  wholly  concur  with  the  intro- 
duction of  that  subject  at  an  early  date 
in  this  session.  I  have  no  objection  to 
the  strategy  and  I  am  sure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  will  permit  me  the  opportunity 
to  make  some  comments  on  what  has 
been  said  thus  far  with  respect  to  fiscal 
arrangements. 
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I  think  all  hon.  members  agree  that 
the  agreement  which  has  been  proposed 
by  the  federal  government  is  a  serious 
matter  and  deserves  the  utmost  attention 
from  this  House.  A  few  days  ago  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  rose  in  this  House  and  gave 
what  I  thought  was  an  excellent  pre- 
sentation of  his  side  of  the  story.  I 
commend  him  on  that.  I  think  that  he 
did  this  House  a  real  service  in  the 
direct,  simple  and  clear  way  in  which 
he  set  forth  one  side  of  the  problem. 

With  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  ask  for  the  opportunity  to  try 
and  set  forth  the  other  side. 

I  would  say  that  with  many  of  the 
statements  made  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  I  have  no  quarrel  whatsoever, 
and  with  his  statistical  information  I 
agree.  It  is  with  certain  premises  that 
I  wish  to  disagree  and  with  respect  to 
which  I  want  to  speak  this  afternoon. 

After  all,  hon.  members  know  that 
a  person  can  prove  anything,  depending 
on  where  he  starts;  if  hon.  members 
grant  me  the  concession  that  man  is  a 
soulless  being,  I  can  prove  that  Com- 
munism is  the  most  desirable  and  logical 
thing  in  the  world.  Likewise,  in  many 
other  respects,  depending  on  the 
premise  that  a  person  starts  with,  he  can 
proceed  to  a  logical  conclusion  that 
would  not  be  permitted  from  another 
starting  point  or  another  premise. 

With  that  in  mind,  I  would  like  to 
focus  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
for  a  little  while  on  what  I  believe  is 
the  central  premise  from  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  worked,  and 
with  your  permission,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  read  from  the  Hansard  report  of 
February  7th,  where  the  hon.  member 
for   Riverdale   said: 

First  of  all,  I  would  say  that  there 
are  3  main  sources  of  revenue,  both 
to  Ontario  and  to  Canada.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  entire  tax  agreement, 
and  if  the  point  is  missed  then  the 
entire  tax  agreement  is  missed. 

The  3  most  important  sources  of 
revenue  to  Ontario,  as  well  as  to 
Canada,  are  the  personal  income  tax, 


corporation  tax  and  succession  duties 
because  these  3  tax  fields  put  to- 
gether produce  over  55  per  cent,  of 
all  of  Ottawa's  revenue,  over  one- 
half  of  $4.5  billion. 

Several  economists,  or,  in  any 
event,  economists  since  the  turn  of 
the  century,  and  certainly  the  com- 
pilers of  the  Rowell-Sirois  report, 
have  said  this : 

"He  who  controls  solely  these  3 
fields  of  taxation  controls  the 
economy  of  the  nation;  conversely, 
unless  the  central  government  con- 
trols these  3  fields  of  taxation,  it  is 
impossible  for  them  to  control  the 
economy  of  the  nation,  so  that  they 
can  bring  down  and  put  some  brake 
upon  the  rising  inflation  or  flatten  out 
the  valleys  of  deflation." 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  why — and 
this  is  an  essential  fact  that  one 
should  understand — Ottawa  wants  to 
gain  sole  control  of  the  3  tax  fields — 
personal  income  tax,  corporation  tax, 
and  succession  duties — firstly,  in 
order  to  provide  funds  to  carry  out 
its  responsibilities,  and  secondly,  so 
Ottawa  can  be  in  an  actual  position 
to  control  directly  the  economy  of 
Canada,  both  of  which  reasons  are 
sound. 

But  the  simple  fact  is  that  Ottawa 
does  not  possess  the  sole  right  to 
impose  taxes — personal  income  tax, 
corporation  tax  and  succession  duties. 
The  British  North  America  Act,  by 
sections  91  and  92,  gave  the  prov- 
inces and  the  Dominion  the  right  to 
impose  these  3  fields  of  taxation,  and 
the  fact  is  that  the  provinces  exer- 
cised that  right  almost  immediately 
after  Confederation  and  did  it  solely, 
or,  in  any  event,  with  the  munici- 
palities almost  until  World  Warl, 
because  it  began — or,  at  least,  it  was 
thought  to  be — as  a  reserve  of  taxa- 
tion fields  to  the  provinces. 

The  provinces  were  the  first  into  it, 
and  the  federal  government  entered 
into  it  only  during  an  emergency, 
promising,  as  I  recall  it,  to  vacate  the 
fields  when  the  emergency  was  over. 
The    emergency    has    gone    on    ever 
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since    1914,   and   they   have   not   quit 
it  yet. 

So,  therefore,  since  by  right  the 
provinces  and  the  'Dominion  each 
have  an  equal  right  to  impose  these 
3  fields  of  taxation;  if  Ottawa  wants 
to  be  in  them  all  alone,  Ottawa  must 
get  the  provinces  out  of  them.  But, 
since  the  provinces  have  the  right  to 
have  them  also,  the  only  way  Ottawa 
can  get  the  provinces  out  of  these 
fields  is  to  make  offers  to  the  prov- 
inces, and  that  is  why  the  federal 
government  offers  to  the  provinces  a 
consideration  or  a  grant.  They  say : 
"We  will  give  you  a  grant  if  you  will 
give  up  the  right  to  impose  taxation 
on  those  3  fields." 

That  is,  in  essence,  the  basis  of 
the  tax  agreement  between  Canada 
and  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
other  provinces  of  Canada.  There- 
fore, here  is  the  essential  issue  in 
relation  to  Ontario;  we  are  asked  to 
get  out  of  the  field  of  personal  in- 
come tax  and  not  to  impose  it;  we 
are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  field  of 
corporation  tax  and  not  to  impose  it; 
we  are  asked  to  get  out  of  the  field 
of  succession  duties  and  not  to  im- 
pose them. 

Now,  if  we  are  going  to  give  them 
up,  and  since  they  are  our  chief  source 
of  income,  we  must  be  sure  that  we, 
in  return,  obtain  from  Ottawa  sums 
that  at  least  equal  the  amount  we  could 
obtain  were  we  to  impose  the  3  taxes 
ourselves. 

That,  therefore,  is  the  sole  issue. 
The  sole  issue  is  not  in  the  principle 
of  renting  these  taxes.  It  is  in  the 
principle,  or  in  the  issue,  of  how  much 
any  of  the  provinces,  or,  particularly, 
Ontario,  should  obtain  in  return. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  it  is  fair  to  say 
that  is  the  essence  of  the  position  that 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  took  the 
other  day  and  if  I  may  paraphrase,  I 
believe  he  intended  to  say  —  and  I  am 
doing  this  as  frankly  and  as  honestly 
as  I  can  —  he  was  saying  that  The 
British  North  America  Act  itself  per- 
mits  a   certain   amount  of   overlapping 


and  particularly  in  the  direct  tax  field. 
The  provincial  governments  and  the 
federal  government  both  have  a  right  to 
tax  in  the  direct  tax  field  and,  more 
specifically,  the  direct  tax  field  includes 
among  other  things  income  tax,  corpora- 
tion tax  and  succession  duties. 

Then,  he  said,  in  more  recent  years 
these  3  sources  of  revenue  are  con- 
stantly rising  to  a  point  where  55  per 
cent,  of  the  total  revenue  of  the  Do- 
minion government  is  acknowledged  to 
these  3  forms  of  taxation.  If  Ottawa 
wants  to  get  out  of  that  field,  Ottawa 
must  compensate  and,  therefore,  the 
issue  is  simply  to  ask  ourselves  the 
question,  do  we  in  Ontario  need  more 
money?  If  the  answer  is  yes,  then  the 
provincial  government  says  to  Ottawa : 
"How  much  more  money  will  you  give 
us?"  And  unless  Ottawa  contributes 
what  the  provincial  government  needs, 
the  agreement  is  bad. 

I  hope  I  am  not  being  unfair.  At  this 
point  I  am  trying  to  paraphrase,  if  I 
can,  what  the  hon.  member  has  stated 
and,  I  think,  that  is  the  essence  of  his 
position. 

If  I  am  to  make  any  impact  on  this 
House  and  any  impact  on  the  argument 
the  hon.  member  has  presented  I  must, 
necessarily,  attack  that  premise  and  that 
issue.  I  think  there  is  another  side  to 
the  picture  and  it  is  that  other  side  I 
would  like  to  present  this  afternoon. 

If  you  will  permit  me,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  develop  a  little  bit  of  the  background ; 
it  was  done  excellently  the  other  day, 
but  I  would  like  to  make  some  addi- 
tional reference  to  the  historical  develop- 
ment of  our  problem  because,  in  the 
development,  we  find  many  of  the 
significant  factors  we  must  take  into 
consideration. 

Rather  than  use  my  own  language  in 
this  particular  respect,  I  would  refer 
briefly  to  a  conference  that  took  place 
this  summer  at  Queen's  University  when 
the  director  of  the  Canadian  Tax 
Foundation  spoke  to  a  seminar  group, 
with  respect  to  the  federal  and  provincial 
tax  structure. 
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Now,  for  the  record,  I  am  quoting 
from  the  Tax  Journal  of  September  and 
October,  1956,  page  309 : 

It  will  be  news  to  most  people  the 
earliest  income  taxes  in  Canada  were 
levied  by  municipal  governments.  In 
New  Brunswick  there  are  traces  of 
taxes  based  on  income  as  early  as  the 
1840's  and  they  were  still  quite  an  im- 
portant source  of  revenue  in  1940,  a 
century  later.  In  Ontario  the  muni- 
cipalities were  authorized  from  1850 
on  to  levy  a  tax  on  income  and  by 
Confederation  many  local  authorities 
had  well  developed  systems. 

Perhaps,  some  hon.  members  will  re- 
member that  Toronto  had  such  a  tax 
until  1936  when  the  provincial  govern- 
ment took  over  the  field.  The  oldest 
provincial  tax  was  that  of  British 
Columbia,  first  imposed  in  the  early 
1870's.  Prince  Edward  Island  was  the 
only  other  province  in  the  field  in  1917 
when  the  government  at  Ottawa  intro- 
duced the  tax.  This  was  to  be  only  a 
temporary  war  measure  but,  in  fact, 
until  1949  the  statute  retained  the  word 
"war"  in  its  title,  and  like  many  other 
phenomena  of  government  this  one  came 
to  stay  and,  I  suppose,  this  was  inevi- 
table, although  the  rates  were  cut  down 
to  nominal  levies  during  the  1920's. 

At  one  time  there  was  talk  of  the 
repeal  of  the  federal  tax  but  it  never 
happened.  In  fact,  during  the  depres- 
sion, the  federal  rate  sharply  increased 
and  Dracticallv  all  of  the  provinces 
introduced  their  own  taxes  as  well.  Bv 
1939  a  corporation  paid  taxes  in  all  9 
provinces  at  rates  from  1  to  10  per 
cent.  Ontario  and  Quebec  were  5  per 
cent.,  and  15  per  cent,  in  Ottawa. 

In  many  provinces  individuals  paid 
personal  tax,  but  before  I  say  any  more 
about  that  I  want  to  pause  for  a  moment 
to  reflect  on  the  3  chief  causes  behind 
this  new  phenomenon.  As  a  revenue 
source,  the  income  tax  has  had  a 
checkered  career,  although  its  intro- 
duction during  World  War  I  was  one  of 
the  major  fiscal  developments  in  our 
history,  but  it  made  almost  no  contribu- 
tion to  our  revenue.    Less  than  10  per 


cent,  of  the  total  revenue  came  from 
direct  taxes  and  personal  income  tax 
contributed  less  than  one  per  cent. 
During  the  twenties  and  thirties,  the 
federal  budget  in  total  was  in  the  $300 
million  to  $500  million  area  and  income 
tax,  both  corporate  and  personal, 
accounted  in  most  years  for  only  10  to 
15  per  cent. 

This  meant  that  until  World  War  II 
the  principal  reliance  continued  to  be 
placed  on  indirect  taxes  —  forms  of  tax 
derived  from  excise,  liquor,  tobacco, 
sales  tax,  and  so  on.  In  1956,  1957, 
the  estimate  is  that  the  personal  income 
tax  will  produce  $1,200  million  and  the 
corporation  income  tax  $1,300  million 
or,  between  them,  a  total  of  $2,500 
million. 

This  will  represent  about  59  per  cent, 
of  the  total  tax  revenue.  It  will  mean 
some  44  per  cent,  of  gross  corporation 
profits  and  6  per  cent,  of  personal 
income  will  go  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment in  the  present  fiscal  year.  Profits 
in  income  at  present  levels  are  a  fat, 
tempting  chicken,  and  they  are  being 
well  plucked. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  in  this 
particular  respect  is  this :  in  respect  of 
this  historical  development  there  are 
other  extraordinary  things  to  be  noted. 
First,  the  municipalities  in  this  province 
were  into  this  field  in  a  far  more  serious 
way  than  our  province  was,  in  years 
gone  by.  Until  World  War  I  this 
was  not  a  source  of  revenue  of  any 
consequence.  Then,  until  World  War  II, 
this  source  of  revenue  was  relatively 
unimportant  and  the  development  of 
income  and  corporation  income  tax,  as 
a  vital  source  of  revenue,  has  taken 
place  since  the  year  1939.  I  would  point 
out  that  in  1939  and  1940,  the  province 
raised  approximately  $28  million  by 
means  of  these  several  sources.  A  not 
inconsiderable  sum,  but,  certainly,  not  a 
relatively  important  portion  of  the  total 


HON.   MR.   FROST:   My  point  is 
that  that  is  considerable. 

AIR.    WINTERMEYER:    Well,    it 
is  certainly  a  large  portion  in  dollars; 
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it  is  a  very  significant  number  of  dollars 
but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is,  proportion- 
ally, it  is  not  anything  like  the  revenue 
we  are  now  getting  from  those  same 
sources, 

MR.  R.  MACAULAY:  I  do  not 
want  to  anticipate  the  hon.  member's 
argiunent,  but  will  he  permit  me  a 
question?   Would  he? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  I  do  not  think 
the  important  thing  is  whether  in  1940, 
25  per  cent,  of  the  revenues  came  from 
these  3  fields  of  direct  taxes;  whether 
it  is  considerable  or  whether  it  is  50  per 
cent.  I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree 
to  this.  I  think  most  tax  experts  do,  in 
any  event,  agree  that  the  most  flexible 
fields  of  taxation  are  the  ones  he  is 
talking  about. 


MR.    WINTERMEYER 
there  is  no  doubt  about  that. 


I    think 


MR.  MACAULAY:  And  they  are 
the  ones  to  which  governments  through- 
out the  world  turn  for  resources  in 
times  of  necessity. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  would 
agree  with  that. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  So,  if  you  need 
more  money,  then  that  is  where  to  go. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  No,  I  did 
not  say  that.  I  am  not  saying  that.  I 
agree  these  are  very  volatile  sources  of 
revenue  and  I  will  agree  federal  govern- 
ments, by  and  large,  look  to  them,  and 
in  the  L^nited  States  the  same  thing 
has  happened  but  in  the  United  States 
we  have  not  had  this  situation  where  the 
state  governments  have  taken  some  large 
portion  of  the  total  revenue  from  these 
3  sources. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  Our  govern- 
ment has  honoured  its  obligations 
greater  than  — 


MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  you 
said  all  governments  look  to  that  and 
the  closest  analogy  we  have  is  the  United 
States  and  there  we  find  an  entirely 
dififerent  situation.  I  understand  about 
10  per  cent,  of  the  total  revenue  raised 
by  the  federal  government  in  the  direct 
tax  field  is  rebated  to  the  state  govern- 
ments. In  this  instance,  this  is  Ontario. 
I  am  going  to  try  and  demonstrate 
there  is  a  rebate  of  approximately  50 
per  cent,  of  our  revenue. 

The  second  historical  fact  to  which 
I  want  to  make  some  reference  is  at  a 
constitutional  level  and,  Mr.  Deputy 
Speaker — 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Some  of  the  hon. 
members  are  in  the  habit  of  addressing 
the  chair  when  I  am  absent  as  Mr. 
Deputy  Speaker.  The  chair  should  be 
addressed  as  Mr.  Speaker  whether  I 
am  absent  from  the  chair  or  in  the 
chair — it  is  still  Mr.  Speaker  whoever 
is  in  the  chair. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Thank 
you,  Mr.  Speaker.  I  would  like  now, 
if  I  may,  to  refer  to  the  constitutional 
historical  problem  which  is  another 
factor  that  we  must  take  into  considera- 
tion in  the  solution  of  this  problem  and, 
again.  I  am  referring  to  the  same  source 
as  before : 

The  constitutional  roots  of  the 
taxing  power  in  Canada,  as  you 
probably  need  not  be  told,  are  in  The 
British  North  America  Act  of  1867. 

Under  this  measure  which  brought 
our  country  into  being  as  a  federal 
statute,  the  powers  of  taxation  that  can 
be  exercised  by  the  central  and  provin- 
cial governments  are  set  out. 

In  exact  words  the  provincial  gov- 
ernments were  given  power  to  levy 
"direct  taxation  within  the  province 
for  the  raising  of  revenue  for  provincial 
purposes."  The  federal  government,  on 
the  other  hand,  could  raise  funds  by 
any  mode  or  system  of  taxation. 

To  ordinary  mortals  these  words 
would  seem  capable  of  conveying  a 
fairly  clear  and  understandable  thought. 
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And  all  that  evidence  of  the  times  bears 
out  the  obvious  interpretation  that  the 
federal  government  would  have  all 
powers  and  the  provincial  government 
powers  only  of  direct  taxation.  Par- 
enthetically, direct  taxation  means  taxes 
which  are  demanded  of  the  person  who 
intends  to  pay  them,  including  income 
tax,   property   tax   and   so   on. 

But  the  persons  who  are  required 
to  interpret  the  law  are  by  no  means 
ordinary  mortals,  and  we  have  heard 
for  40  years  now  because  one  or  two 
of  the  provinces  had  used  income  tax 
before  1917,  when  the  first  Dominion 
Act  was  passed,  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment invaded  this  field  and  robbed  the 
provinces  of  their  rights.  I  am  not  a 
centralist,  but  I  do  occasionally  rebel  at 
the  fertility  of  the  Canadian  government 
nurturing  the  fatuous.  To  put  it 
bluntly,  the  idea  that  the  national  gov- 
ernment is  a  usurper  in  the  income  tax 
field — this  was  being  seriously  advanced 
as  a  relative  argument  in  the  last  ses- 
sion of  Parliament  —  is  complete  and 
unadulterated  nonsense  and  it  seems  to 
me  about  time  that  someone  said  so. 

I  suggest  that  this  fact  is  something 
we  have  to  clear  at  the  outset  in  this 
discussion.  That  is  the  suggestion  that 
the  federal  government  is  a  usurper  in 
this  field;  has  elbowed  its  way  in,  and 
pushed  the  provinces  aside.  That  is  not, 
in  fact,  the  case,  because  we  will  grant, 
constitutionally,  both  have  equal  rights, 
and  the  federal  government  has  never 
said  and  does  not  say  now  "get  out  or 
else." 

The  fact  of  the  matter  is  the 
federal  government  has  used  this 
source  of  revenue,  has  entered  and  de- 
veloped it  within  its  constitutional 
bounds  into  a  worthwhile  and  receptive 
form  of  revenue,  and,  now,  that  it  has 
been  demonstrated  to  be  worthwhile, 
and  a  volatile  source  of  revenue,  the 
provinces  are  interested.  It  think  it  is 
high  time  we  denuded  our  minds  that 
the  federal  government  is  acting  un- 
fairly or  unconstitutionally.  That  is  not 
the  point. 

It  may  be  the  provinces  should  be 
in ;  it  may  be  that  the  provinces  should 


be  pressing  more  for  their  rights;  all 
that  may  be  true,  but  the  contention, 
the  permitting  of  the  impression  to  get 
abroad,  that  the  federal  government  is 
doing  something  wrong  or  unconsti- 
tutional about  this  problem,  is  wrong 
and  untruthful.  It  should  not  be  per- 
mitted to  continue  as  a  passive  form 
of  argument  in  this  particular  deter- 
mination. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  naturally  would 
ask :  well,  if  that  be  so,  what  is  the  real 
issue?  Is  it,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  has  said,  the  simple  deter- 
mination of  whether  or  not  we  need 
more  money,  and  if  we  need  more  the 
federal  government  should  provide  it? 
Or  is  it  something  else? 

Well,  in  that  respect,  I  suggest  for  the 
attention  of  hon.  members  the  comments 
of  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  on  the  occasion  of  the  1955 
federal-provincial  conference.  At  the 
outset  of  that  conference  the  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  St.  Laurent  said : 

Our  present  problem  is  two-fold, 
firstly,  to  achieve  some  method  of 
sharing  of  the  revenue  available  from 
the  direct  tax  field  and  some  reason- 
able degree  of  equity  and  stability  in 
the  revenue  of  the  various  provinces. 

I  think  that  is  a  vital  concern,  and  as 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  said  the 
other  day,  it  is  necessary  to  define  this 
issue  in  its  detail. 

We  are  not  concerned  with  a  distribu- 
tion of  all  forms  of  revenue,  we  are  con- 
cerned only  with  the  distribution  of  the 
revenue  from  what  we  normally  call  the 
direct  taxes,  or  the  income,  corporation 
and  succession  duties  tax  field.  We  are 
concerned  with  dividing  those  3  forms 
of  direct  taxation  revenue  from  the 
federal  level  in  a  fair  and  equitable  man- 
ner;  and  if  I  may  paraphrase  the  Rt. 
hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent's  words,  I  would 
say  that  our  problem  and  the  issue  today 
is  simply  this :  is  the  plan  that  has  been 
proposed  by  the  federal  government  a 
fair,  national  plan  for  the  distribution  of 
all  direct  taxes  in  Canada? 

I  think  the  words  I  have  used  will 
bear  some  repetition  in  certain  respects. 
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Is  it  a  fair  national  plan — not  a  fair  plan 
for  Ontario,  for  Quebec  or  some  other 
province,  but  on  the  whole  is  it  a  fair 
national  plan  for  the  distribution  of  3 
forms  of  taxes — not  all  forms,  but  3 
forms  only,  that  is  income,  succession 
duties  and  corporation? 

Now  with  deference  I  suggest  that  the 
latter  is  the  real  issue  which  hon.  mem- 
bers must  determine.  It  is  the  real  thing 
we  must  discuss,  and  if  we  spend  more 
and  more  time  on  it,  I  think  we  will  have 
a  better  appreciation  of  the  solution  to 
be  arrived  at.  I  am  not  suggesting  that 
I  know  the  answer,  and  I  am  appre- 
ciative in  large  measure  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  for  his  address  on  this 
subject  the  other  day,  but  I  think  we 
should  all  study  and  consider  this 
problem. 

If  that  be  the  issue,  Mr.  Speaker,  then 
let  me  proceed,  as  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  did  the  other  day,  to  a  con- 
sideration of  the  bill  which  enacts  the 
legislation  that  will  permit  the  federal 
government  to  enter  into  agreements 
with  provincial  governments,  that  is. 
Bill  No.  442. 

The  hon.  member  has  explained  that 
bill  for  the  edification  of  this  House,  and 
I  do  not  think  there  is  any  need  for  me 
to  repeat  in  detail  the  various  sections 
of  the  bill  except  to  say  this,  as  said  the 
hon.  member,  there  are  4  parts  and  we 
will  use  his  own  definition  of  those  parts  : 

(1)  The  equalization  part,  so-called; 
(2)  stabilization  payments;  (3)  the  tax 
rental;  and  (4)  the  collection  part. 

In  the  debate  this  afternoon  I  am 
going  to  make  reference  only  to  the  so- 
called  equalization  payments,  stabiliza- 
tion payments  and  the  tax  rental  aspect. 

In  respect  to  equalization,  the  first 
subject  which  I  want  to  discuss,  may  I 
simply  say  again  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  has  done  me  the  pleasure 
of  explaining  basically  the  purpose  of 
the  equalization  payments.  In  essence 
and  in  simple  language,  they  are  nothing 
more  than  subsidies  that  are  proposed  to 
be  paid  to  the  provinces  in  accordance 
with  traditional  fiscal  policy.  Ever  since 
1867  the  federal  government  has  been 


in  the  habit  of  paying  a  subsidy  to  the 
provincial  governments,  and  in  this  par- 
ticular proposal  the  equalization  pay- 
ments are  intended  to  perform  that  func- 
tion. They  do  so  in  this  way:  as  the 
hon.  member  for  Riverdale  has  inti- 
mated, the  average  per  capita  income  is 
taken  from  the  3  sources  in  which  we  are 
interested  in  the  two  highest  provinces; 
they  are  averaged,  and  then,  by  means 
of  equalization  payments,  all  the  other 
provinces  are  brought  up  to  that  level. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  theory  of  the  hon.  member  is  all 
very  well  if  the  amount  given  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  one  of  those  two 
provinces  is  an  adequate  amount.  But 
if  it  is  inadequate,  then  what  sense  is 
there  in  it  as  far  as  this  province  is 
concerned  ? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  am  dis- 
appointed, Mr.  Speaker.  I  thought  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  question  me 
later  on  concerning  some  of  the  things 
on  which  I  may  be  weaker  than  on  this 
point — but  Ontario  has  never  been  sub- 
sidized. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Well,  why 

now  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  This  is  the 
situation,  the  other  provinces  are  being 
subsidized  so  that  they  will  not  have  to 
levy  additional  taxes  in  those  fields.  This 
old  province,  that  has  to  earn  the  money 
to  pay  to  these  other  people,  is  not  only 
going  to  have  to  pay  the  money  to  the 
other  provinces  but  is  going  to  have 
to  add  additional  taxes  in  those  fields. 
Now,  does  the  hon.  member  think  that 
is  fair? 

I  will  give  him  an  example  close  to 
home.  Does  he  think  it  fair  that  the 
Great  West  Life,  for  instance,  which 
does  business  in  Manitoba,  would  be 
assisted  through  the  subsidy  given  to 
the  province  of  Manitoba  to  the  extent 
that  it  would  be  necessary  that  only  the 
standard  tax  would  be  levied,  while  the 
Mutual  Life  in  the  hon.  member's  own 
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city  would  be  subject  to  additional  taxes 
in  the  city  of  Kitchener  in  order  to  help 
carry  on  the  undertakings  of  this 
province  ? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  suggest  that,  in  my  con- 
clusions at  least,  there  be  no  additional 
form  of  direct  taxation  in  Ontario. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  will  be  very 
much  interested  in  that. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  And  if  that 
be  the  case,  then  it  will  not  be  necessary 
to  levy  what  might  be  termed  unfair 
taxes  against  the  Mutual  Life  in 
Kitchener. 

To  continue  the  point,  I  would  have 
thought  that  the  government  would 
acknowledge  that  the  system  of  subsidy 
was  an  old  one  in  which  Ontario,  by 
and  large,  never  participated ;  and  I  am 
amazed  that  it  should  be  attacked  on  the 
contention  that  Ontario  should  have  a 
subsidy. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  do  not 
want  one,  we  do  not  want  anything. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  thought 
the  argument  would  be  that  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale,  who  said  in 
effect  that  equalization  payments  are 
good,  but  that  no  matter  what  form  we 
use,  we  can  never  expect  to  have  any- 
thing in  Ontario.    He  said: 

But  I  quarrel  with  the  equalization 
payments  in  several  respects : 

(1)  it  does  not  take  debt  into  con- 
sideration ; 

(2)  why  not  take  a  mathematical 
average,  why  take  the  average  of  the 
first  two?;  and 

(3)  there  was  a  third  point,  some- 
what to  the  effect  that  Quebec  is  away 
out  of  line. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  All  sources  of 
revenue. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes,  and 
that  all  sources  of  revenue  be  considered, 
that  is  very  true. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  direct  my 
attention  to  these  objections  to  equaliza- 
tion and  not  the  principle  of  equalization 
as  such,  may  I  suggest  that  it  be  remem- 
bered that  we  have  to  accept  some  things 
as  basic,  and  we  are  dealing  with  the 
distribution  of  3  forms  of  revenue  only, 
we  are  not  dealing  with  a  programme 
that  will  be  a  panacea  for  all  our  finan- 
cial ills,  we  are  dealing  with  a  pro- 
gramme that  is  to  represent  a  fair 
distribution  on  a  national  level  of  3 
forms  of  taxation :  income,  corporate 
and  succession  duties  only. 

■  Therefore,  I  think  rightly  that  it  is 
not  necessary  to  consider  all  things  that 
might  come  to  the  imagination  as  being 
related,  or  indirectly  related,  to  these 
forms  of  taxation. 

What  is  the  fair,  main  means  of 
distributing  these  3  forms  so  as  to  give 
the  average  Canadian  a  degree  of  buying 
power  that  will  be  in  keeping  with 
Canadians  throughout  the  land,  and  at 
the  same  time  preserve  provincial  auton- 
omy? Let  hon.  members  remember 
that  one  could  go  too  far,  one  could  give 
more  money  to  each  of  these  provinces 
than  would  be  good,  because  one  could 
deprive — I  should  not  say  deprive,  but 
one  could  excuse  performance  of  basic 
provincial  responsibilities.  There  is  still 
a  need  for  real,  genuine  provincial 
autonomy,  and  that  can  be  destroyed  by 
grants  that  are  too  large;  more  harm 
can  be  done  in  this  way  than  by  grants 
which  are  insufficient. 

With  respect  to  the  problem  of 
Quebec,  I  think  that  we  have  a  simple 
answer.  These  equalization  grants  are 
intended  to  represent  a  per  capita  pay- 
ment, to  pay  into  each  province  that 
amount  of  money  that  will  be  necessary 
to  provide  the  difference  between  what 
the  Dominion  collects  from  that  particu- 
lar province  by  way  of  the  3  sources  of 
revenue,  and  $38.20  which  represents 
the  highest  two. 

The  answer  is  simple,  in  the  fact  that 
in  Quebec  there  are  fewer  wage  earners 
per  family  and  per  group  than  there  are 
in  Ontario.  There  are  more  children, 
larger  families  and  not  as  many  working 
women,  as  a  result  the  income  that  is 
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earned   in   Quebec   is  at  a  lower  level 
than  in  other  sections  of  the  Dominion. 

May  I  emphasize  once  again  my 
point  that  it  is  simply  a  mathematical 
problem  which  results  from  the  fact 
that  in  Quebec  there  are  more  people 
who  are  not  earning-  than  there  are  in 
other  parts  of  Canada.  And  to  empha- 
size the  point,  may  I  point  out  that  if 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  will 
take  the  population  of  the  Maritimes  and 
work  out  the  formula  on  that  basis,  he 
will  find  that  it  accords  perfectly  with 
the  Quebec  payments.  In  Quebec  I 
believe  they  get  $40  million  for  4  million 
people,  whereas  the  Maritimes,  repre- 
senting almost  2  million  (1.8  million  to 
be  exact),  get  approximately  one-half 
of  what  Quebec  is  getting. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  Would  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  permit  me 
to  comment  on  that  particular  point, 
very   briefly  ? 

MR.  OLIVER :  No,  Mr.  Speaker. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question?  I  think  per- 
haps he  will  be  more  generous  than 
his   group. 

MR.  OLIVER:  On  that  subject,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  I 
think  our  generosity  is  pretty  well 
established,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned, 
whether  it  is  in  debate  or  otherwise, 
and  I  would  suggest  to  both  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  the  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  is  making  an  ex- 
cellent speech  on  a  very  difficult  and 
complex  subject.  I  suggest  both  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  other  hon. 
members  that  he  be  allowed  to  complete 
his  discussion,  because  during  the 
speeches  of  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale and  others  who  have  spoken  on 
this  matter,  we  on  this  side  of  the  House 
have  not  interrupted,  and  I  crave  the 
same  consideration  for  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  does  not  need  to 


answer  a  question  if  he  does  not  wish 
to  do  so,  and  if  he  does  not  wish  to 
have  any  interruptions,  we  will  see  that 
there  are  none. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER  :  Thank  you, 
Mr.  Speaker.  One  more  comment  that 
I  have  on  equalization  before  I  pass 
on  to  another  subject.  I  believe  the 
hon.  member  stated  the  other  day  that 
he  wondered  why  this  particular 
formula  of  the  first  two  provinces  was 
to  be  adopted,  and  why  it  would  not 
be  practical  to  strike  a  national  average 
on  a  per  capita  basis.  He  suggests  that 
such  a  figure  might  be  in  the  neighbour- 
hood of  $29.00,  rather  than  this  $38.20 
which  represents  the  per  capita  average 
of  Ontario  and  British  Columbia. 

Let  me  remind  him  that  if  that  were 
done,  it  would  mean  that  Ontario  would 
get  nothing  more  than  it  is  getting  now. 
Ontario  is  not  going  to  qualify  under 
the  equalization  payments,  and  we 
would  do  the  Maritimes  the  great  dis- 
service of  giving  them  less  than  they 
are  getting  now,  and  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant fact  because  the  Maritimes  are 
arguing  at  the  present  time  that  they 
are  not  getting  as  much  as  they  used 
to  get  under  the  old  arrangements. 
They  say  the  well-to-do  provinces,  the 
tax  potential  provinces,  are  getting  too 
much,  that  this  whole  agreement  is 
weighted  in  favour  of  Ontario. 

What  chance  would  there  be  of 
persuading  the  Maritime  provinces  to 
accept  an  agreement  if  the  formula  sug- 
gested by  the  hon.  member  would  re- 
sult in  paying  them  less?  And  certainly 
he  must  agree  that  some  subsidy  has  to 
be  paid  and  certainly  I  would  say  that  it 
has  to  be  a  subsidy  in  at  least  the 
amount  that  is  being  recommended  at 
the  present  time. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  They  should 
get  more. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well, 
would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  give 
them  more?  His  formula  would  give 
them  less. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  certainly 
not. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  cannot  blow  hot  and 
-cold  at  the  same  time. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  permit  this  particular 
-question  because  I  would  like  this 
threshed  out  once  and  for  all.  How  can 
the  hon.  member  say  in  one  breath  that 
he  does  not  believe  in  this  formula  of 
equalization  by  averaging  the  first  two 
provinces — I  know  I  am  not  being  brief 
here  but  I  will  get  the  point  across — 
and  instead  he  wants  a  national  aver- 
age which  would  reduce  the  per  capita 
figure  from,  as  the  hon.  member  said, 
$38  to  $29?  Necessarily  by  so  doing 
we  are  going  to  have  to  pay  the  Mari- 
times  less  on  equalization. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  No. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Just  a 
moment.  At  that  point  I  am  sure  I  am 
right.  We  are  not  going  to  give  more 
to  the  Maritimes  through  rebates;  in 
those  areas  they  simply  do  not  have  the 
tax  potential  to  provide  revenue  through 
income,  corporation  and  succession 
duties  taxes,  no  matter  whether  we  give 
them  15  or  20  per  cent,  rebates,  to 
change  the  picture  materially.  It  is  in 
the  form  of  equalization  that  they  will 
benefit,  not  in  the  rebate  or  tax  rental 
portion  of  this  agreement.  It  is  to 
equalization  and  stabilization  that  they 
look,  and  if  the  hon,  member's  formula 
of  a  national  average  is  taken  literally 
— and  I  do  not  see  why  it  should  not 
be — then  he  will  provide  less  money 
for  them  under  an  equalization  pay- 
ment. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  No. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry,  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Riverdale  wants  to  discuss  that 
later  on  I  will  be  glad  to  consider  it, 
but  for  the  world  of  me  I  think  it  is 


as  simple  as  normal  mathematics.  He 
may  have  some  other  explanation  that 
was  not  advanced  the  other  day, 

MR.  MACAULAY:  It  was  ad- 
vanced. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  if  he 
reduces  the  per  capita  rate,  necessarily — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  What  is 
wrong  is  the  federal  government's 
formula,  that  is  what  is  wrong. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  in 
what  respect  is  the  formula  wrong? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  does  not 
give  the  Maritimes  enough,  and  it  does 
not  give  enough  to  some  others  who 
should  secure  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  hon 
Prime  Minister  cannot  be  so  general,  let 
him  please  be  specific. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  All  right,  the 
hon.  member  has  asked  the  question; 
may  I  answer  him?  The  $155  million  we 
are  not  complaining  about ;  what  we  say 
is  you  should  take  the  $155  million  and 
give  it  to  the  provinces  that  need  it,  and 
not  to  the  provinces  that  do  not  need  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  All  right, 

MR.  MACAULAY :  And  not  concen- 
trate the  money  in  the  Maritimes,  where 
they  have  no  hinterlands,  no  mines,  no 
resources,  no  developments ;  give  it  to 
areas  of  this  country  that  really  need  the 
help.    That  is  what  we  are  saying. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  has  been  a  bold  suggestion, 
"that  really  need  the  help."  What  better 
indication  of  need  is  there  than  buying 
power  in  the  people?  And  what  better 
indication  of  measurement  of  buying 
power  is  there  than  in  income?  And 
these  3  forms  of  taxation,  I  suggest, 
measure  buying  power  in  the  most 
realistic  fashion  you  can  get,  and  the 
formula  demonstrates  that  in  the  Mari- 
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times  and  in  Quebec  they  are  on  a  low 
per  capita  rate  of  buying  power,  and 
this  does  nothing  more  than  bring  to 
an  average  these  forms  of  buying  power ; 
and  if  the  hon.  member  reduces  the  base 
from  $38  to  $29,  he  is  necessarily  going 
to  give  them  less. 

But  the  only  other  explanation  would 
be  to  say  arbitrarily :  "We,  in  our 
mature  judgment,  have  decided  that  the 
Maritimes  are  more  deserving  of  money 
than  Quebec  and  the  west  and  we  are 
arbitrarily  going  to  allot  to  the  Mari- 
times a  certain  sum  of  money." 

But  if  a  buying  power  formula  is  to  be 
used — a  buying  power  base — I  think  this 
is  as  good  a  formula  as  we  will  ever  get. 

And  I  would  remind  hon.  members 
that  in  the  instance  of  Prince  Edward 
Island,  that  is  exactly  what  had  to 
happen,  an  arbitrary  statement.  We 
know  that  in  Prince  Edward  Island  they 
are  not  getting  an  allotment  in  accord- 
ance with  the  other  provinces. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
carry  on  to  the  next  subject,  which  is 
that  of  stabilization?  As  I  recall  the 
argument  of  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  the  other  day,  he  said  that  he  had 
no  objection  to  stal^ilization  as  such,  that 
if  the  significance  of  the  stabilization 
provisions  was  to  stabilize  our  economy, 
and  provide  the  provinces  with  a  stable 
and  assured  income,  then  surely  it  is  a 
good  thing.  But,  he  said,  it  is  unfor- 
tunate that  the  particular  formula  which 
is  used  does  not  accomplish  the  objec- 
tive, and  he  found  defects  in  several 
respects. 

Firstly,  he  said  that  there  is  no  floor 
as  such,  that  the  stabilization  payment 
could  deteriorate  to  a  point  where  it 
means  nothing,  if  suddenly  our  economy 
were  to  go  into  a  recessive  period. 
Secondly,  he  said  that  it  is  quite 
anomalous,  he  said  that  British  Colum- 
bia, which  is  considered  one  of  the  big, 
wealthy  provinces  for  equalization  — 
second  on  the  rung,  suddenly  finds  itself 
the  province  in  receipt  of  the  big  bulk  of 
stabilization.  Well,  I  think  there  is  a 
ready  answer  to  both  of  those  objections. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  How  would 
the  hon.  member  explain  Alberta?  I 
would  like  to  hear  that  one  rationalized. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  the  one 
big  anomaly,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
right. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  There  was 
no  reference  yesterday  to  Alberta,  and  I 
will  confine  the  observations  I  was  about 
to  make,  and  will  come  to  that  later. 

In  respect  to  the  floor  as  such,  the 
Act  specifically  provides  that  under  no 
circumstances  do  we  go  below  the  1957 
payments,  the  payments  made  in  the 
last  year  of  the  1952  tax  rental  agree- 
ment. So  we  have  a  definite  floor  under 
which  we  cannot  go  under  any  cir- 
cumstances. 

It  is  true  that  if  we  went  into  a  re- 
cessive period,  the  sources  of  revenue 
that  we  are  talking  about,  income,  suc- 
cession duties  and  corporation  taxes 
would  fall,  that  necessarily  the  stabiliza- 
tion floor  itself  would  recede  in  those 
years. 

But  the  fact  is  that  we  have  one  floor 
to  which  to  tack  ourselves,  or  at  least 
one  floor  on  which  we  can  stand,  and 
that  is  the  amount  of  money  which  was 
to  be  paid  to  the  respective  provinces  in 
the  year  1957.  Below  that,  under  no  cir- 
cumstances do  we  have  to  go,  and  I  think 
that  is  a  definite  floor,  a  very  significant 
fact,  and  a  wonderful  demonstration  of 
the  W'illingness  and  the  ingenuity  in  this 
particular  plan  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  proposed. 

With  respect  to  British  Columbia  as 
such,  let  me  point  out  that  that  is  an 
unusual  circumstance,  the  explanation 
for  which  lies  in  history,  and  in  the 
history  of  these  agreements.  Prior  to 
the  war  years,  British  Columbia  used 
these  3  forms  of  revenue,  income  tax, 
corporation  tax  and  succession  duties 
tax,  to  a  greater  degree  than  did  the 
other  provinces,  and  they  were  reluctant 
to  give  up  those  sources  of  revenue.  In 
their  case  they  were  major  sources  of 
revenue,  extraordinary  sources  in  British 
Columbia,    and    in    1945   they    made   a 
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special  arrangement,  which  arrangement 
has  continued  in  the  intervening  years 
and  is  reflected  in  this  rather  unusual 
circumstance  in  regard  to  British 
Columbia  and  the  stabilization  payments. 

If  Ontario  had  been  making  the  same 
use  of  those  3  fields  prior  to  the  war, 
the  same  consideration  would  be  ex- 
tended. It  is  an  unusual  thing,  it  is  a 
particular  thing,  and  one  cannot  general- 
ize as  such. 

But  there  is  a  real  and  valid  explana- 
tion for  the  rather  unusual  position  in 
which  British  Columbia  finds  itself,  that 
is,  that  on  one  score  for  equalization  it 
is  No.  2  on  the  rung,  and  then  for 
stabilization  it  finds  itself  in  the  position 
where  in  its  first  year  it  will  receive 
$700,000  out  of  a  total,  I  believe,  of 
$800,000. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may,  I  shall  now  pass 
to  the  essence  of  this  whole  problem  — 
that  is,  the  tax  rental  portion  of  the 
bill.  The  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
has  done  me  the  service  of  outlining 
these  points  to  the  House,  and  we  can 
take  them  as  read. 

In  a  nutshell,  as  the  hon.  member  said, 
this  agreement  differs  from  the  previous 
agreements  in  that  it  is  not  really  a 
rental  as  such,  but  it  is  an  abatement  — 
a  rebate  —  of  a  certain  portion  of  the 
income  tax,  the  corporation  tax  and  the 
succession  duty  tax. 

In  regard  to  income  tax  the  agree- 
ment provides  that  10  per  cent,  of  all 
income  tax  received  by  Ottawa  from 
residents  in  Ontario,  or  any  other  par- 
ticular province,  will  be  rebated.  In 
regard  to  corporation  tax,  9  per  cent, 
of  the  amount  of  income  that  is  earned 
in  a  particular  province  will  be  rebated. 
In  regard  to  succession  duty,  50  per  cent. 

There  is  just  one  point,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  would  like  to  make,  in  passing,  in 
regard  to  these  3  items.  Hon.  members 
will  notice  that  in  regard  to  corporation 
tax  it  is  not  9  per  cent,  of  the  amount 
of  money  collected  tax-wise,  but  it  is 
actually  9  per  cent,  of  the  gross  corpora- 
tion income  in  any  particular  province — 
earned  in  a  province;  and,  therefore, 
if  it  is  worked  out  mathematically  it  will 


be  found  that  we  get  a  rebate  on  the 
corporation  income  of  about  19  per 
cent,  of  the  corporation  tax  that  is 
collected  by  Ottawa,  and  not  9  per  cent, 
as  the  hon.  member  suggested  the  other 
day.    That  is  a  substantial  difference. 

We  get,  by  virtue  of  this  section,  a 
rebate  by  Ottawa  to  Ontario  of  about 
one-fifth  of  all  the  corporation  taxes 
collected  in  Ontario.  I  think  that  is 
something  hon.  members  should  keep  in 
mind  as  we  go  along.  The  figure  of  9 
per  cent,  is  very  often  referred  to  as  9 
per  cent,  of  tax  collected  instead  of  9 
per  cent,  of  the  amount  of  income 
earned  in  a  particular  province. 

Referring  directly  to  this  tax  rental 
section,  as  I  said  earlier,  in  1940  from 
these  3  sources  of  revenue  we  accumu- 
lated $28  million.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  stated  that  represented  25  per 
cent,  of  our  total  revenue  at  that  time. 
We  will  accept  that  percentage  as  being 
correct.  This  $28  million  mentioned  by 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  actually  in- 
cludes not  only  corporation  tax  and 
succession  duties  and  income  tax,  but, 
in  addition,  it  includes  such  things  as 
security  transfer  tax  and  several  other 
forms  —  minor  forms  —  of  direct 
taxation.  At  that  time  25  per  cent,  of 
our  gross  revenue  in  Ontario  was  rep- 
resented by  these  forms  of  income. 

In  1956  these  same  forms  of  revenue 
—  that  is,  income  tax,  corporation  tax 
and  succession  duty  —  represented  $161 
million  of  our  total  revenue,  or  39.2 
per  cent,  of  our  total  revenue.  That  is, 
almost  40  per  cent,  of  our  revenue  in 
1956  was  accounted  for  by  direct  taxa- 
tion— from  income  tax,  corporation  tax 
and  succession  duties. 

In  the  budget  in  March,  1957,  we 
cannot  be  sure  what  they  will  be,  but  if 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  was  accurate  in  his  estimate, 
all  we  have  to  do  it  to  take  his  budget 
prognostication  of  last  year  and  add  to  it 
the  amount  of  money  that  we  anticipate 
receiving  by  signing  the  agreements, 
and  we  will  find  it  is  probable  that  about 
40  per  cent,  of  all  revenue  will  be  repre- 
sented in  these  taxes.  I  suggest  that  if 
certain   things   happen   that   percentage 
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will   be   higher,   and   it   will   be   in   the 
neighbourhood  of  50  per  cent. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  the  hon. 
member  for  Riverdale  stating  the  other 
day  that,  in  Ottawa,  55  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  of  the  Dominion  is  repre- 
sented by  these  3  sources.  If,  in  Ontario, 
we  are  getting  close  to  50  per  cent,  from 
these  same  3  sources  then  when  are  we 
going  to  stop  expecting  that  more  and 
more  of  our  expenditures  be  financed 
by  income  tax,  succession  duty  and 
corporation  tax?  Certainly  there  must 
be  some  stop  somewhere. 

It  may  be  that  I  am  old-fashioned, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  in  our  dash  for 
the  welfare  state  we  are  thinking  of 
those  people  at  the  extreme  ends  of  our 
population  —  those  unfortunates  who 
have  nobody  to  help  them  and  for  whom 
we  have  the  greatest  sympathy,  and 
those  at  the  other  extreme  who  have  all 
the  finance  and  worldly  goods  they  need, 
and  do  not  need  our  assistance. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  help  we 
should  think  of  the  average  man  —  the 
average  person  —  a  person  like  you 
and  me.  We  are  the  people  who  will  pay 
the  income  tax.  Half  of  all  the  income 
tax  collected  in  Ottawa  today  is  collected 
from  people  who  are  earning  $5,000 
or  less. 

Where  in  the  world  are  we  going  to 
stop?  We  talk  about  "golden  geese", 
and  "the  geese  that  lay  golden  eggs." 
The  fact  of  the  matter  is  that  the 
average  person  is  the  "golden  goose" 
in  this  province. 

We  have  got  to  protect  the  average 
man  who  does  a  hard  day's  work,  earns 
money  and  raises  a  family  independently 
of  the  state,  who  desires  to  save  a  little 
money,  who  is  desirous  of  building  a 
business  and  getting  ahead;  and  if  we 
hold  him  to  the  proposition  that  all 
sources  of  expenditures  by  the  govern- 
ment have  to  be  paid  for  out  of  income 
revenue,  what  have  we  done  to  our 
economy?  We  have  certainly  dealt  it  a 
blow  that  I  would  not  expect  this 
government  to  suggest;  and  I  would 
respectfully  ask,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we 
seriously  consider  the  harm  that  we  are 


doing  to  our  whole  economy  if  we 
continually  add  to  the  burden  of  the  man 
who  is  building  a  business  in  a  small 
way. 

After  all,  we  have  only  a  few  huge 
corporations,  but  we  have  something 
like  70,000  small  corporations.  We  have 
many  persons  earning  $5,000  to 
$25,000  working  in  reputable  businesses, 
rearing  their  families  and  saving  money, 
and  those  are  the  people  we  are  going 
to  make  responsible  for  all  our  expendi- 
tures. I  say  it  is  wrong,  and  it  is  time 
we  started  thinking  intelligently,  because 
they  are  the  people  who  count,  as  well 
as  the  poor  unfortunates  who  are  in  the 
unhappy  position  where  they  may  rely 
on  government  assistance. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  the 
other  day :  "Well,  if  you  disregard  that 
where  in  the  world  are  we  going  to  get 
the  money?  How  can  we  raise  more?" 
or  words  to  that  efifect.  I  am  sorry  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  say  it  that 
way,  but  I  am  not  correcting  my  sum- 
mary. The  point  I  now  want  to  make 
is  this :  In  Ontario  are  we  paying  too 
much  tax?  Hon.  members  will  recall 
somebody  in  the  House  —  it  may  have 
been  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  himself  — 
saying  that  municipal-wise  the  tax  levy 
is  no  higher  than  in  1939. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  that  at  the  present  time, 
according  to  my  calculations  —  and  I 
suppose  we  will  have  some  little  dis- 
cussion about  that,  but  according  to  my 
calculations,  and  I  will  explain  the 
method  of  calculation  later  —  I  estimate 
that  on  a  per  capita  basis  the  people  in 
Ontario  are  paying  less  in  provincial 
levy  —  in  provincial  taxation  —  than  in 
any  other  province  except  one  or  two 
wherein  there  are  special  considerations, 
one  of  which  is  Alberta. 

One  would  expect  that  here  in 
Ontario,  the  way  things  have  been  going, 
we  were  paying  a  terrific  provincial 
levy.  The  fact  is  that  we  are  not.  I  am 
not  suggesting  that  we  should  increase  it. 
I  am  merely  suggesting,  as  somebody 
in  this  House  pointed  out  before,  that 
on  the  provincial  level  and  on  a  muni- 
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cipal  level,  we  are  paying  no  more  taxes 
than  we  were  in  1939  if  we  relate  it  to 
the  standard   dollar. 

I  am  saying  that  on  the  provincial 
level  now,  if  we  take  the  gross  revenue 
in  any  one  year  and  deduct  the  revenue 
which  we  get  from  Ottawa,  because  we 
do  not  levy,  or  collect,  the  taxes,  and 
then  divide  the  balance  by  our  popula- 
tion, we  will  determine  the  amount  of 
money  that  each  man,  woman  and  child 
in  Ontario  pays  into  the  provincial 
treasury  as  a  provincial  levy.  That  is  a 
sum  which  I  have  estimated  to  be  $48.80. 

I  would  ask  the  hon.  members  to 
direct  their  attention  to  the  following. 
In  British  Columbia,  using  the  same 
formula,  each  man,  woman  and  child 
pays  $120.00;  Saskatchewan,  $81.00; 
New  Brunswick,  $61.00;  Quebec, 
$59.00;  Nova  Scotia,  $51.00;  New- 
foundland, $49.50;  Ontario,  $48.80; 
Manitoba,  $38.00;  Prince  Edward 
Island,  $37.90;  and  Alberta,  $13.00. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  How  much 
was  Alberta? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Alberta, 
$13.00;  and  I  might  say  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  that  in  Alberta  the 
amount  of  money  they  collect  by  virtue 
of  their  oil  is  $109  million  out  of  a  total 
revenue  of  $157  milhon.  In  other  words, 
69  per  cent,  of  their  revenue  is  collected 
from  licences  and  privileges  relating  to 
oil.  Ours  is  not  anything  like  that. 
Alberta  is  in  an  extraordinary  position. 
We  would  not  want  to  compare  our- 
selves with  Prince  Edward  Island,  and 
the  only  other  province  lower  is  Mani- 
toba. 

I  would  suggest,  further,  to  this 
House,  for  its  further  consideration  — 
again  I  take  some  privilege  in  saying  this 
—  that  I  am  not  suggesting  increased 
taxes  as  such,  but  if  we  imposed  the 
type  of  taxes  which  they  impose  in  most 
of  the  other  provinces,  and  we  will  take, 
for  example,  Quebec — Quebec  I  worked 
out  in  detail.  If  we  imposed  the  same 
form  of  taxation  as  they  have  in  Quebec 
at  the  present  time,  I  estimate  that  we 
would  increase  our  provincial  revenue — 


our  strictly  provincial  revenue — by  $241 
million. 

I  am  referring  to  several  sources  of 
tax.  The  retail  sales  tax — if  it  were  im- 
posed here,  it  would  probably  produce 
$200  million;  and  amusement  tax  at  12 
per  cent,  as  they  have  it  in  Quebec,  $1.5 
million;  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
to  bring  it  to  the  Quebec  level  of  2  cents 
a  gallon,  $16  million;  a  tobacco  tax 
which  they  have  in  Quebec,  $15  million; 
a  liquor  tax,  and  a  tax  on  meals — and  I 
am  taking  exactly  their  formula  and 
applying  it  to  the  Ontario  situation — and 
I  arrive  at  a  grand  total  of  $241  million. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  do  it, 
but  I  am  suggesting  that  it  can  be  done. 
I  am  suggesting  these  forms  of  taxes 
are  available  to  Ontario,  and  I  am  sug- 
gesting that  if  we  need  more  money, 
then,  for  goodness  sakes,  do  not  take  it 
from  income. 

I  would  say,  further — and  I  am  getting 
towards  the  end  of  my  discourse — that  if 
it  be  the  desire  to  raise  more  money 
from  income,  then,  please  have  the  in- 
testinal fortitude  to  say  that  is  what  this 
government  is  doing,  because  we  all 
know  that  it  is  impossible  to  ask  Ottawa 
to  collect  provincial  money  and  rebate  it 
so  that  this  government  may  use  it  for 
provincial  purposes  and  create  the  im- 
pression generally  that  it  is  not  its  doing. 
If  we  need  more  money — if  it  is  desirable 
that  our  revenue  and  expenditures  be 
financed  from  income,  that  is  fine;  but 
let  us  not  ask  Ottawa;  and  surely  it  is 
unwise  to  expect  that  Ottawa  will  do 
our  work.  I  think  that  argument  is 
beyond  question.  Let  us  have  the  fort- 
itude, at  least,  to  take  the  position  that 
either  we  say  to  Ottawa:  "You  are  all 
wrong,  and  we  will  not  go  into  the  agree- 
ment at  all"  or  else  to  accept  the  agree- 
ment in  its  entirety. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  conclude,  there 
is  one  point  to  which  I  should  like  to 
make  reference.  I  am  sure  some  hon. 
member  will  do  it,  although  I  do  not 
believe  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
made  any  reference  to  it  the  other  day, 
and  it  is  to  his  credit.  Normally,  it  is 
said :  "Look  at  the  huge  surplus  in 
Ottawa — $500  million.    Why  so  much? 
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If  we  only  had  that,  what  we  could  not 
do." 

Well,  let  us  not  be  misled.  Let  us  be 
business-like,  realistic,  and  practical. 
The  fact  is  that  an  error  in  the  estimate 
of  gross  national  product — and  that  is 
the  basis  upon  which  any  finance  min- 
ister must  determine  his  sources  of 
revenue  and  his  taxation — an  error  of 
approximately  one  to  three  per  cent, 
would  wipe  that  entire  surplus  out  in 
one  year.  In  other  words,  a  slight 
recess;  and  they  give  the  finance  min- 
ister a  leeway  of  one  to  three  per  cent. 
We  give  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
a  leeway  of  10  per  cent.,  and  I  think 
that  is  being  a  little  niggardly.  At  the 
Ottawa  level,  an  error  in  the  estimates 
of  the  business  activities  which  earn 
these  gross  revenues  of  one  to  three  per 
cent,  would  completely  wipe  out  the  $500 
million  surplus. 

Surely  nobody  suggests  that  we  make 
an  agreement  with  Ottawa  whereby  if 
they  have  it  we  get  it,  and  if  they  do 
not,  we  do  not.  The  agreement  is  not 
that  at  all,  the  agreement  is  that  we  get 
it  whether  they  have  it  or  not.  Of 
necessity,  they  have  to  budget  intelli- 
gently and  carefully,  and  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  members  that  the  argument 
about  surplus  and  this  terrible  talk 
which  went  on  about  ''disgorging,  if 
necessary  forcibly"  the  other  day, 
should  be  discontinued.  I  know  the 
hon.  member  to  my  right  did  not  say  it, 
and  I  do  not  believe  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber who  said  it  wrote  those  words 
himself,  someone  must  have  written 
them  for  him,  who  had  publicity  in 
mind. 

Coming  directly  to  my  conclusion, 
Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  it  seems  to  me 
that  the  federal  offer  is  fair  in  respect 
to  what  it  is  intended  to  do,  that  is  to 
distribute  on  a  national  level  the  income, 
corporate  and  succession  duty  revenue. 
Whether  in  Ontario  we  could  raise 
more  money  or  not,  is  debatable,  and 
I  am  not  going  to  quarrel  with  anyone 
on  that  score,  but  the  offer  cannot  be 
tailored  to  Ontario,  it  has  to  be  tailored 
to  the  entire  country. 


Just  as  Ontario  quarrels  with  the  oifer, 
there  are  complaints  from  the  other 
provinces,  British  Columbia  claiming  it 
gave  up  so  much  in  1945,  the  Maritimes 
claiming  they  should  have  more  by  way 
of  equalization,  that  the  rebates  are 
worth  nothing  to  them,  and  that  the 
weight  is  all  tailored  in  Ontario's 
direction. 

And  so  there  are,  these  individual 
complaints,  each  of  a  different  nature, 
and  of  a  different  character,  but  I  say 
that  taking  the  overall  picture,  the  fact 
of  the  matter  is  that  if  we  take  the 
total  of  the  rebates,  the  equalization  and 
the  stabilization  payments — now  this  is 
something  different  to  what  I  have  said 
thus  far — and  relate  them  on  a  per 
capita  basis  to  each  of  the  provinces, 
we  will  find  it  is  estimated  that  each 
man,  woman  and  child  in  all  of  Canada 
will  get  the  same  number  of  dollars 
from  each  of  these  sources,  that  is  the 
rental  and  the  equalization  and  the 
stabilization  sources,  that  within  a  mat- 
ter of  a  few  cents — I  think  Ontario  gets 
about  50  cents  more  per  capita  than  the 
others — that  with  that  exception,  the 
others  are  within  a  penny  or  two  of  j 
one  another.  | 

What  could  be  more  definitive  of  an 
excellent  demonstration  of  the  distribu- 
tion of  these  sources  of  revenue  than 
that  demonstration  where,  in  the  net 
result,  these  3  huge  sources  of  revenue 
are  distributed  throughout  the  country 
in  a  form  which  results  in  an  equal 
amount  on  a  per  capita  basis  throughout 
the  nation?  i 

And  that  is  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  ; 
because  buying  power  is  important  if 
we  want  to  assure  that  the  people  in  the 
Maritimes  will  keep  our  factories  busy,  j 
will  buy  products  that  would  not  sell  J 
in  a  protected  market.  That  is  the  first  \ 
argument  that  I  am  going  to  make. 

The  second  point  I  want  to  make  is,  \ 

remember,     this     is     not     a     financial  ! 

panacea,  this  is  not  a  financial  cure-all.  \ 

We    have    had    constitutional    financial  ] 

crises  throughout  our  history.   One  year  J 
after  1867,  Nova  Scotia  threatened  to 

withdraw   from  the  Confederation  be-  j 

cause   the    group    in    charge    felt   they  : 
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were  not  receiving  enough.  At  that 
time,  they  were  the  wealthy  part  of  the 
country.  We  will  continue  to  have 
financial  crises,  and  we  will  continue  to 
solve  them  as  long  as  we  are  willing 
to  try  and  work  out  a  solution. 

My  third  and  I  think  most  important 
point  is,  remember  that  we  are  a  nation, 
that  we  have  to  do  something  as  Cana- 
dians. I  know  we  are  told  to  think  of 
Ontario  first,  and  are  told  to  think  only 
in  terms  of  Ontario,  but  nobody  really 
thinks  that  way,  or  should  think  that 
way.  We  have  to  start  thinking  in  terms 
of  Canada  as  such,  and  I  say  to  hon. 
members  that  we  can  do  immeasurable 
harm  to  the  progress  of  our  constitu- 
tional development  if  we  refuse  to 
co-operate  and  give  in  a  little  bit. 

This  offer,  I  suggest,  is  basically  fair. 
Certainly  it  does  not  give  us  everything 
we  would  like,  it  does  not  give  us  every- 
thing that  we  would  take  if  we  could 
write  the  legislation.  But  it  gives 
basically  close  to  an  equitable  distribu- 
tion and  I  suggest  that  we  demonstrate 
our  interest  in  Canada  as  a  nation  and 
our  leadership  as  such,  and  get  out  and 
work  out  an  arrangement  with  the 
federal  government  that  will  assure  the 
constitutional  development  which  we  all 
want  and  which  we  can  achieve  by  fac- 
ing the  problems  within  the  confines  of 
the  tax  rental  payment  forms, 

Hon.  members  opposite  have  sug- 
gested many  times,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself  suggested  sev- 
eral heroes,  among  them  Abraham 
Lincoln,  whom  I  think  someone  men- 
tioned one  day,  and  William  Lyon 
Mackenzie  King.  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  hero  in  Sir  John  A.  Macdonald. 

MR.  DYMOND :  The  hon.  member 
should  be  among  the  Tories. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  can  do 
no  better  than  refer  to  what  that  great 
Canadian  said  in  this  regard :  "Remem- 
ber always,  the  sum  is  greater  than  the 
parts."  We  must  remember  that  our 
national  government,  our  national 
economy,  is  greater  than  any  one  part. 
We  in  Ontario  have  a  right  to  be  proud, 
we   have   a   right   to   be   elated   at   the 


progress  we  have  made,  but  we  must 
remember  that  we  are  not  the  federal 
government,  we  are  only  a  part,  together 
with  many  other  provinces  making  up  a 
federation.  I  think  we  must  always  keep 
that  in  mind,  and,  being  very  personal 
and  direct,  hon.  members  know  and  I 
know,  that  there  is  one  province  that 
is  not  doing  what  I  think,  and  what  I 
think  you  think,  is  its  duty  in  the  form 
of  national  policy. 

One  province  refuses  to  sign  this 
agreement,  no  matter  what.  Well,  I  do 
not  think  because  one  province  acts  that 
way,  that  we  are  entitled  to  follow  suit. 
Let  us  be  big  enough  to  lead  and  help 
these  other  provinces  who  do  think  in 
terms  of  national  prosperity  and  national 
economy,  to  bring  them  together  in  a 
formula  and  in  an  agreement  which  will 
work.  By  doing  that,  we  w^ill  assure  for 
the  future  the  constitutional  fiscal  de- 
velopment of  our  province. 

We  can  do  a  great  favour.  We  can 
lead  in  a  manner  that  is  unbelievable. 

Let  us  try  to  do  that,  and  let  us,  in 
final  conclusion,  remember  that  this  is 
not  a  "cops  and  robbers"  game,  this  is 
not  the  situation  where  all  the  "s^ood 
guys"  are  on  one  side  and  the  bad  fel- 
low^s  on  the  other.  All  the  arguments  are 
not  on  one  side,  one  party  is  not  all  right, 
and  the  other  all  wrong. 

When  in  this  House  we  hear  at  times 
such  references  as  to  a  "Frankenstein 
development  of  our  taxation  system," 
"the  need  to  disgorge  from  Ottawa  its 
unjust  earnings" — well,  that  language 
shocks  me.  I  think  Ottawa  is  trying  to 
be  fair  and  I  think  we  are  trying  to  be 
fair.  Let  us  keep  these  arguments  and 
this  discussion  on  a  scientific  basis,  and 
not  on  an  emotional  one. 

I  can  do  nothing  more  than  tell  hon. 
members  that  if  we  work  at  this  and 
think  hard,  I  do  not  expect  people  to 
vote  against  government  or  an)rthing 
of  that  sort,  but  if  we  think  of  it  as 
individuals,  and  we  in  the  "back 
benches"  occasionally  have  some  good 
thoughts  of  our  own,  maybe  in  caucus 
we  can  help  to  formulate  a  policy  which 
will  be  acceptable,  and  that  will  permit 
of  an  agreement. 
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liecause,  I  sugg^est,  we  have  only  two 
alternatives,  either  to  accept  that  agree- 
ment in  its  entirety  or  to  refuse  the 
agreement  in  its  entirety.  Remember 
that  we  will  do  an  irreparable  harm  to 
our  national  economy  if  we  sign  the 
agreement  in  part  only.  Take  for 
example,  the  corporate  field.  If,  per- 
chance we  refuse  to  go  in  in  that  aspect 
and  impose  our  own  corporation  tax, 
what  is  going  to  happen  to  the  argument 
of  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  in 
which  he  said  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment has  the  right  to  curtail  credit  in 
the  future?  It  will  not  do  what  it  should 
do,  because  of  the  fact  that  the  provinces 
will  step  into  the  field  and  refuse  to 
vacate  later. 

I  say  therefore,  let  hon.  members  have 
a  degree  of  co-operation  in  this  House 
and  in  this  country  that  will  j>ermit  of 
the  solution  to  this  problem  that  will 
be  to  our  honour  and  lead  to  the  con- 
tinued prosperity  of  this  country. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sorry  that  it  is 
getting  close  to  6.00  o'clock  and  there 
are  several  other  things  that  I  wanted 
to  say.  I  will  have  an  opportunity  to 
refer  to  them  later,  and  it  has  certainly 
been  very  kind  of  you  to  permit  me  this 
time,  and  I  thank  you  very  much  for  the 
opportunity. 

Mr.  R.  J.  Boyer  (Muskoka)  moves 
the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

^Motion  agreed  to. 


HON.  AIR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  regret  to  advise  the  House  of  the  death 
this  afternoon  of  Mr.  Sturgeon,  the 
Editor  of  Hansard.  Mr.  Sturgeon  for 
very  many  years  has  been  a  popular  and 
a  very  well  known  figure  here.  He  was 
always  a  kindly  and  obliging  individual 
and  I  am  sure  that  we  all  deeply  regret 
his  passing,  and  we  extend  our  sympathy 
to  his  family. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  We  will  rise  and 
ol)serve  a  moment's  silence  in  tribute 
to  a  loyal  and  devoted  servant  of  this 
House. 

The  House  rose  in  silent  tribute  to  the 
memory  of  the  late  Mr.  Sturgeon. 


MR.  SPEAKER:  ''The  souls  of  the 
righteous  are  in  the  hands  of  God, 
iVmen."' 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorow  we  will  proceed  with  the  debate 
on  the  amendment  to  the  motion  in  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  We  may 
possibly  put  some  orders  on  the  order 
])aper  before  we  go  on  with  the  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


2    O^CLOCK    P.M. 

And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Provincial  Police  from  January  1, 
1956  to  December  31,  1956. 

2.  Annual  Report  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Reform  Institutions,  province 
of  Ontario,  for  the  year  ended  March 
31,   1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  to 
the  House  this  afternoon  pupils  of  the 
Stratford  Teachers'  College. 

HON.  C.  DALEY  (Minister  of 
Labour)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  if  I  may,  I  would 
like  to  mention  a  subject  that  was 
raised  in  this  House  the  other  day,  at 
which  time  I  happened  to  be  absent 
from  the  chamber,  because  of  some 
gentlemen  who  had  come  from  the 
north  country  to  discuss  with  me 
some  of  their  difficulties  there.  One  of 
my    colleagues,    the   hon.    member    for 
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Went  worth     (Mr.    Child)     raised    the 
question  of  wrestling. 

As  I  happen  to  have  the  athletic  com- 
mission under  my  department,  I  would 
like  to  make  a  statement.  I  do  not  know 
whether  the  hon.  member  is  a  wrestling 
fan  or  not,  but  I  can  say  quite  definitely 
that  I  am  not.  As  head  of  the  commis- 
sion I  could,  of  course,  go  to  the 
wrestling  at  any  time  I  wished. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Free. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  Yes,  but  I  am 
not  sufficiently  interested  in  it.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  members 
through  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  it  is  required  that 
wrestling  matches  be  advertised  as  an 
exhibition.  In  any  state  in  the  United 
States  or  in  other  provinces  of  Canada, 
it  is  a  contest,  but  here  it  is  an  exhibi- 
tion. We  insist  on  their  advertising  it 
in  that  way. 


MR. 
not. 


MacDONALD:    But   they    do 


HON.  MR.  DALEY:  An  exhibition 
is  a  show,  it  is  designed  to  please  the 
public  who  attend,  and  it  is  designed  to 
be  sensational,  dramatic  and  to  attract 
customers.  At  one  particular  exhibi- 
tion which  was  held  recently,  I  am 
advised  approximately  19,000  customers 
attended,  which  would  indicate  that  to 
a  certain  extent  they  are  pleasing  the 
public,  those  people  who  like  that  sort 
of  an  exhibition. 

With  regard  to  the  personnel,  the 
men  who  actually  do  the  wrestling,  it 
is  a  remarkable  thing,  and  I  have  met 
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a  goodly  number  of  them,  that  they  are 
all  men  of  a  very  high  calibre.  They 
are  college  men,  men  who  have  been 
quite  successful  in  football,  and  they 
are  big  and  strong  and  athletic,  and 
there  is  a  very  fine  reward  for  them  if 
they  reach  the  top  in  the  wrestling  game. 
I  am  advised — I  do  not  know  whether  it 
is  authentic — that  they  are  able  to  earn 
in  a  year  $30,000  to  $100,000. 


HON.    MR.    FROST:    Let    us    get 
into   it. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  in  the  wrong  game. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  This  exhibi- 
tion, as  I  say,  is  designed  to  please  the 
public,  so  it  has  developed  on  a  "bad 
man"  against  a  milder,  meeker  fellow 
method.  They  are  always  advertising 
this  ''bad  man"  and  he  acts  the  "bad 
man"  part.  If  this  was  such  a  terrible 
thing,  if  it  were  so  gruesome  and  bone- 
breaking,  it  would  be  difficult  for  me  to 
understand  how  these  men  wrestle  5,  6 
and  7  times  a  week. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Sometimes 
women,  too. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  If  they  are 
getting  hurt,  they  must  be  very  minor 
injuries  they  are  receiving  when  they 
go  on  night  after  night  in  all  the  dif- 
ferent   towns    and    cities. 

I  spoke  about  the  type  of  men  who 
do  the  wrestling,  and  all  hon.  members 
know  our  own  "Whipper"  Billy  Wat- 
son. I  have  seen  him  wrestle  and  I 
have  heard  him  talk  at  dinners  and  I 
would  say  he  was  a  very  fine  type  of 
man  who  is  interested  in  the  youth 
of  the  country.  He  does  a  lot  of  work 
for  the  crippled  children,  he  appears  at 
anything  where  it  will  attract  anyone 
who  might  make  a  contribution  to  this 
very  worthwhile  and  necessary  activity. 

Billy,  of  course,  is  known  as  one  of 
the  "good"  types  of  wrestlers,  so  in 
order  to  get  the  crowd,  they  have  to  have 
a  bad  man  against  him,  and  if  hon.  mem- 
bers met  this  bad  man  who  has  been  in 
the  headlines  recently,  they  would  find 


that  he  is  one  of  the  nicest  men  they  ever 
met.  He  is  not  half  as  bad  as  some 
people  might  think. 

It  is  an  exhibition,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
it  also  does  something  which  I  think  is 
of  great  interest  to  the  people  of  this 
province.  By  the  special  tax  we  levy 
against  it,  this  government  is  able  to 
support  this  athletic  commission;  able 
to  supply  thousands  of  youngsters 
throughout  this  province  with  equip- 
ment, minors,  juveniles  and  midgets. 
Also,  through  this  tax,  we  supply  thou- 
sands of  pieces  of  equipment,  hockey 
sticks,  pucks,  pads,  and  baseball  equip- 
ment, and  everything  which  is  used  in 
sporting  activities. 

As  long  as  people  are  satisfied  to 
attend  these  exhibitions,  and  the  fact 
that  19,000  attended  one  night  to  see  this 
"bad  man"  of  whom  I  have  told  you,  I 
think  we  must  look  at  this  thing  in  a 
realistic  manner.  Actually,  this  "bad 
man"  is  one  of  the  nicest  fellows  hon. 
members  have  ever  spoken  to  out  of  the 
ring — he  seems  to  turn  about  when  he 
is  in  the  ring — and  if  the  wrestling  ex- 
hibitions were  as  bad  as  has  been  out- 
lined, these  men  certainly  would  not  be 
able  to  continue  wrestling  night  after 
night  for  up  to  7  nights  a  week. 

MR.  MacDONALD.  Mr.  Speaker, 
will  the  hon.  Minister  permit  a  question  ? 

MR.  SPEAKER :  If  it  is  a  question, 
but  I  cannot  permit  any  debate. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Last  year 
people  came  before  the  government 
athletic  commission  when  this  whole  field 
was  being  examined,  and  pointed  to  the 
fact  that  we  were  not  enforcing  the  law 
that  this  must  be  advertised  as  an 
exhibition. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY :  It  is,  though. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  It  is  not  adver- 
tised as  an  exhibition  and  it  is  possible 
to  get  any  number  of  advertisements 
saying  it  is  not.  Why  is  this  part  of  the 
law  not  enforced  or  changed? 
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HON.  MR.  DALEY:  My  commis- 
sioner advises  me  it  is. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  can  bring  the 
hon.  Minister  any  number  of  advertise- 
ments to  show  him  that  it  is  not. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber can  always  find  something. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  advise  the  House  that  it  may  be 
necessary  on  Monday  to  have  a  night 
session.  I  state  that  it  "may  be  neces- 
sary" and  it  will  certainly  be  necessary 
to  have  a  night  sitting  on  Tuesday,  but  I 
want  to  advise  the  House  that  there  is 
the  possibility  of  a  night  session,  and  I 
will  not  know  for  sure  until  Monday. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  why  all  the  hurry  at  this  time  ? 
Is  the  budget  to  come  down  next  week, 
for  instance? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  There  is  a  pos- 
sibility, and  I  am  not  sure  about  this  at 
the  moment,  that  the  budget  will  be 
brought  down  on  Thursday.  Again  I 
say  I  am  not  positive  about  that. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  I  may  say  this, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  point  seems  to  be 
that  we  have  been  proceeding  in  a 
leisurely  and,  I  think,  a  very  effective 
manner,  in  debate  thus  far.  If  we  are 
going  to  have  an  all-day  afternoon  sitting 
on  Monday  and  a  night  sitting,  a  sitting 
on  Tuesday  afternoon  and  a  night  sitting, 
what  the  end  result  will  be  is,  there  will 
be  perhaps  25  speeches  in  that  length 
of  time. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  being  fair  either 
to  the  speakers  or  to  the  general  public 
who  are  interested  in  what  the  speakers 
say.  We  started  this  session  rather  early 
in  the  year,  we  can  run  on  until  April, 
May  or  June,  as  far  as  that  is  concerned. 
Therefore  I  doubt,  in  fact  I  am  sure, 
we  should  not  try  to  cram  25  good 
speakers  in  a  restricted  period  of  time, 
when      their      efforts      will      not      be 


recognized  as  such.  They  will  not  be 
given  the  play  that  ought  to  be  given, 
and  the  suggestions  or  criticisms  will  not 
stand  out  as  such,  because  their  speeches 
are  crammed  in,  in  a  limited  time. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  am  quite  in 
accord  with  what  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  says,  Mr.  Speaker.  I 
point  out  that  if  budget  day  is  Thursday 
next — mark  you,  it  may  have  to  go  over 
to  the  next  week,  but  it  would  seem  that 
it  will  probably  be  Thursday  next — we 
shall  have  then  taken,  on  the  Throne 
debate,  more  than  the  normal  period 
which  we  have  taken  heretofore. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  budget 
debate  gives  opportunities  for  making 
addresses  equal  to  the  opportunities  of 
the  Throne  debate.  I  would  also  point 
out  that  on  many  other  matters  there 
are  opportunities  for  speaking,  and  per- 
haps it  is  as  well  not  to  try  and  cram  too 
many  subjects  into  one  address.  It  might 
be  better  to  spread  these  addresses 
over  several  occasions. 

I  was  speaking  yesterday  to  one  of 
the  hon.  members  and  I  very  well  re- 
member a  former  member  of  this  House, 
Col.  Eraser  Hunter,  who  represented  the 
riding  of  St.  Patrick,  a  very  interesting 
person  from  whom  I  hear  quite  often 
from  Durham  where  he  is  living.  I 
always  hear  from  him  once  or  twice 
during  the  course  of  the  year,  which  is 
a  very  great  pleasure. 

Col.  Hunter  at  one  time  told  me, 
nearly  20  years  ago,  when  I  was  sitting 
opposite,  that  one  should  speak  in  the 
House  for  not  more  than  20  minutes, 
and,  as  a  matter  of  fact,  he  followed 
that  rule  himself.  The  hon.  member  for 
Brant  (Mr.  Nixon)  will  recollect  that, 
and  he  had  his  own  technique,  and  quite 
a  personality. 

I  am  most  anxious  to  have  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  have  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  the  various  subjects, 
but  I  do  not  think  it  is  necessary  for 
any  hon.  member  to  try  to  put  in  every- 
thing he  has  to  say  on  the  Throne  debate, 
because  his  remarks  can  be  divided  into 
subjects,  and  be  given  on  different 
occasions. 
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The  budget  debate  gives  very  wide 
opportunity  again  for  discussing  almost 
any  subject.  Then,  the  estimates,  of 
course,  are  on  specific  matters  relating 
to  different  departments,  but  we  have  a 
number  of  very  important  matters  com- 
ing up  and  I  think  that,  in  the  Throne 
debate,  if  it  is  possible  to  bring  in  the 
budget  on  Thursday,  then  that  is  about 
3  and  a  half  weeks'  time,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  think  that  unreasonable. 

I  say  that  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  and,  I  do  not  wish  to 
restrict  hon.  members,  because  I  am 
most  anxious  to  give  the  fullest  latitude 
to  the  addresses. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
might  add  this  one  word :  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  he  in  no  way  wants  to 
restrict  the  hon.  members,  but  at  the 
same  time  has  said  by  inference  at  least 
that  we  should  speak  not  more  than  20 
minutes,  and  then  goes  on  to  say  it  is 
not  necessary  to  speak  both  on  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  and  on  the 
budget  debate. 

After  all,  that  is  for  the  hon.  members 
to  decide,  not  the  hon.  Prime  Minister, 
and  so  far  as  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  debate  is  concerned,  I  think  all 
of  our  hon.  members  will  speak  on  it, 
and  will  again  speak  on  the  budget 
debate. 

In  spite  of  what  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says,  there  is  ample  room  for 
debate  on  both  the  speech  from  the 
Throne  and  the  budget  on  general  sub- 
jects. The  business  of  this  province 
is  so  huge  that  it  leaves  a  full  scope 
for  hon.  members  on  both  these  debates. 

I  cannot  see  at  the  moment  why  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  needs  to  rush  in 
with  his  budget  on  Thursday,  and  thus 
cut  off  the  debate  on  the  speech  from 
the  Throne.  That  is  exactly  what  he 
will  do  if  he  persists  in  his  present  plan. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  frankly  I  cannot  see  the 
reason  for  this  House  trying  to  get  the 
debate  on  the  speech  from  the  Throne 
out  of  the  way  within  the  next  3  days. 


On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  there  is  a 
need  for  the  introduction  of  the  budget 
at  the  earHest  possible  opportunity, 
because  many  of  the  township  and  city 
municipalities  next  week  are  going  into 
their  budget.  So  I  think  it  would  be  only 
fair  that  the  government  do  bring  down 
their  budget  at  the  earliest  possible  time. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  fail  to  see  why 
we  should  conclude  the  Throne  debate 
next  Thursday.  On  other  occasions,  it 
has  been  done,  that  the  debate  on  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  would  continue 
after  the  budget  had  been  delivered. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
might  say  that  the  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  has  made  a  suggestion  which  I 
think  is  very  reasonable.  I  am  perfectly 
prepared  to  let  the  Throne  debate  con- 
tinue, we  did  that  on  2  or  3  occasions, 
but  I  abandoned  that  practice  because 
of  the  opposition  from  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  right,  and  I 
still  do  not  like  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  My  nature  is 
to  be  obliging,  and  I  endeavour  to  do  it 
that  way,  but  I  think  that  is  a  very 
reasonable  proposal.  I  have  often  felt 
that  there  are  occasions  when  it  would 
be  very  desirable  to  place  the  budget 
before  the  House,  because  of  conven- 
ience to  the  persons  affected,  at  an  earlier 
date,  and  it  is  too  bad  that  hon.  members 
should  be  bound  by  some  tradition  or 
method  that  would  prevent  our  doing 
that. 

I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  give  the 
matter  further  consideration,  if  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  to  con- 
sider it  next  week.  If  it  then  appears  it  is 
not  practicable  to  conclude  the  Throne 
debate,  if  the  hon.  members  of  the 
House  feel  it  is  not  a  violation  of  the 
usual  procedures  of  this  House  to  have 
the  Throne  debate  continued,  I  would 
be  only  too  glad  to  do  that.  I  will  leave 
that  matter  subject  to  this,  that  it  may 
be  necessary  to  have  a  night  session  on 
Monday  night. 
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In  this  House,  we  are  rather  sparing 
with  night  sessions  and  I  have  done 
that  intentionally  for  this  reason,  that 
our  hon.  members  most  days  have  a 
lot  of  committee  or  other  work  to 
do  during  the  day  time,  and  that  too 
many  night  sessions  make  it  very 
onerous.  The  long  hours  involved  affect 
the  spirit  of  the  House,  and  weariness 
possibly  impinges  on  the  ability  of  most 
hon.  members  to  do  our  work  well.  It  is 
difficult  to  start  work  at  9  o'clock  in  the 
morning  or  earlier,  and  sit  until  11 
o'clock  at  night. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  point  out  that  in 
some  other  Legislatures,  in  our  sister 
province  to  the  east,  night  sessions  are  in 
the  ordinary  course  of  events. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Let  us  not 
duplicate  them  or  we  will  be  fired. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  not 
want  that  to  happen.  I  do  not  think  we 
have  been  unreasonable  in  connection 
with  the  matter  of  night  sessions,  and  I 
hope  to  avoid  them  as  much  as  possible. 
This  year  we  started  on  January  28th, 
,and  I  think  this  House  will  probably  take 
two  full  months,  which  is  quite  an  exten- 
sion of  time,  and  if  necessary  can  con- 
tinue on  to  Easter  quite  easily. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  R.  J.  BOYER  (Muskoka)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  a  pleasure,  once  more,  to 
convey  to  yourself  congratulations  upon 
the  position  you  occupy  in  this  House 
and  to  mention  the  admiration  we  all 
have  for  the  dignity  and  impartiality 
with  which  you  have  invested  your  high 
office. 

Now,  I  think  in  the  minds  of  people 
in  this  country,  in  recent  times,  there  is 
a  realization  how  difficult  the  position  of 
Speaker  can  become  at  any  time. 
Whenever  I  have  had  the  privilege  to 
speak  of  the  work  and  procedure  of  this 
Parliament  in  my  own  riding,  I  have 
said  that  here  we  have  a  good  and  im- 


partial  hon.    Speaker   and    I   am   very 
happy  to  say  that  here  again,  today. 

Mr.  Speaker,  when  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  was  speaking 
about  the  wrestling  this  afternoon,  and 
the  "good  guys"  and  the  "bad  guys", 
there  came  to  my  mind  a  quotation  from 
Gilbert  and  Sullivan  about  "virtue  being 
triumphant  in  theatrical  performances" 
and  I  think  that  applies  to  that  particular 
subject. 

First  of  all  I  would  like  to  refer  to  an 
announcement  which  was  made  in  my 
own  riding  yesterday,  of  a  very  generous 
undertaking  for  the  benefit  of  the  district 
of  Muskoka  on  the  part  of  Mr.  J.  W. 
McConnell  of  Montreal.  Mr.  McConnell 
is  a  native  of  Muskoka,  having  been  born 
near  Bardsville. 

In  recent  weeks,  Mr.  McConnell  made 
known  his  wish  to  establish  a  memorial 
foundation  in  memory  of  his  parents,  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McConnell,  who 
were  pioneers  of  the  township  of  Monck. 
He  said  the  capital  of  the  foundation 
would  be  $500,000,  from  which  the 
interest,  amounting  to  about  $25,000 
annually,  would  be  spent  for  charitable 
and  educational  work  in  the  district  of 
Muskoka. 

Of  course,  it  is  a  little  early  to  give 
the  details  as  to  the  policy  which  the 
foundation  will  adopt,  but  it  might  be 
said  it  is  the  general  intention  to  support 
a  charitable  work  and  hospitals  in  Mus- 
koka, to  aid  in  certain  cases  of  distress, 
and  to  provide  bursaries  and  scholarships 
to  assist  students  of  good  scholastic 
standing  to  continue  their  education  .  .  . 
students  who  might  otherwise  not  have 
the  means  to  do  so. 

The  directors  of  the  foundation  are  to 
be  his  honour  Judge  D.  C.  Thomas,  dis- 
trict judge  of  Muskoka;  Mrs.  D.  C. 
Thomas;  Reeve  Jack  Johnson,  the  pro- 
prietor of  Aston  Villa  on  Lake  Muskolca 
and  the  reeve  of  the  township  of  Monck ; 
Mr.  William  Spearin,  manager  of  the 
Royal  Bank  at  Bracebridge ;  and  myself. 
I  would  like  to  say,  for  myself,  that  I 
deem  it  a  very  high  honour  to  be  asso- 
ciated with  these  very  prominent  resi- 
dents of  the  district  of  Muskoka  in  this 
highly  humanitarian  work. 
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The  foundation  has  been  incorporated 
under  a  provincial  charter  dated  January 
31st,  and  the  charter  provides  that  upon 
the  death  or  retirement  of  a  director,  the 
remaining  directors  will  appoint  his 
successor,  and  also  provides  that  they 
will  serve  without  remuneration.  This 
foundation,  so  generously  established  by 
their  son,  honours  the  memory  of  the 
late  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  McConnell,  and 
will  be  known  as  the  John  McConnell 
and  Margaret  Ann  Wilson  McConnell 
Memorial  Foundation. 

I  might  just  say,  for  the  interest  of 
the  hon.  members,  the  McConnell  family 
home  was  in  the  township  of  Monck.  The 
family  is  of  Irish  extraction,  and  arrived 
quite  early  during  the  first  days  of  settle- 
ment in  Muskoka. 

John  Wilson  McConnell,  of  Montreal, 
was  the  youngest  of  a  family  of  7,  and 
is  now  the  last  surviving  member  of 
that  family.  He  first  became  famous 
because  of  his  great  success  in  the 
business  world  in  Montreal,  which  has 
enabled  him  to  perform  acts  of  philan- 
thropy which  have  been,  for  the  most 
part,  little  publicized  and  very  quietly 
performed.  But  we  have  reason  to 
believe  that  his  old  associates  in  his  own 
township  of  Muskoka  know  his  gen- 
erosity, and  that  in  time  of  trouble  he 
has  helped  several  of  them. 

Mr.  McConnell  came  to  Toronto  as 
a  boy,  and  in  1900  went  to  Montreal, 
and  it  was  there  that  his  hard  work 
and  sense  of  responsibihty  carried  him 
higher  and  higher  up  the  ladder  of 
success  until  he  reached  a  position  of 
considerable  afifluence  and  influence. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  members  that  I 
think  his  story  is  one  which  illustrates 
the  opportunities  there  are  in  Canada  for 
young  men  to  devote  their  abilities  to 
the  work  of  their  choice. 

Mr.  McConnell's  record  of  generosity 
has  been  one  of  his  principal  attributes, 
and  this  afternoon  I  would  like  to 
think  this  sense  of  generosity  was  im- 
parted to  him  through  the  traditions  of 
a  Muskoka  pioneer  family  from  the 
times  of  early  settlement  in  the  district 
when,  under  conditions  often  quite 
difficult,   it   was  truly  a  case  of   share 


and  share  alike  among  the  families  of 
each  little  neighbourhood. 

His  father,  the  late  John  McConnell, 
became  a  member  of  the  Monck  town- 
ship council  in  1877,  4  years  after  the 
municipality  was  incorporated.  In  the 
following  year  he  was  reeve,  and 
served  in  that  office  for  3  years,  and 
then  served  for  16  or  17  years  as 
assessor  and  collector.  It  is  in  his 
memory  and  that  of  his  wife,  Margaret 
Ann  Wilson  McConnell,  that  this  mem- 
orial foundation  is  set  up,  which  will  aid 
very  considerably  in  the  district  of 
Muskoka  in  the  years  to  come.  I  have 
taken  time  this  afternoon  to  mention 
this  matter  and  to  endeavour  here  to 
pay  tribute  to  Mr.  McConnell  for  this 
very  generous  action  on  his  part. 

As  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  I 
would  like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
York  West  (Mr.  Rowntree),  who  were 
the  sponsors  of  the  motion  which  has 
begun  this  debate.  Both  of  these  gentle- 
men and  the  hon.  member  for  River- 
dale  (Mr.  Macaulay),  in  a  highly 
instructive  speech  on  February  7th,  and 
other  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
including  the  hon.  member  from 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
referred  to  Dominion-provincial  rela- 
tions, with  particular  respect,  of  course, 
to  the  tax  agreements. 

But  they  have  also  referred  to  these 
agreements  in  the  sense  of  the  difficul- 
ties there  are  for  lesser  governments  in 
this  province  to  carry  out  their  pro- 
grammes of  development  which  the 
growth  of  this  province  demands. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  that,  when 
this  matter  is  being  discussed,  it  should 
be  referred  to  as  Dominion-provincial- 
municipal  relations. 

The  reason  for  this  is  that  the  muni- 
cipalities of  the  townships,  villages, 
towns  and  cities  are  all  very  heavily 
involved.  They  have  their  problems  of 
development;  they  know  the  needs  of 
their  municipalities  and  they  know,  too, 
the  great  assistance  which  has  been 
given  to  them  by  the  province  through 
grants  and  subsidies  in  very  many  ways 
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through  these  post-war  years,  assistance 
which  has  been  extended  at  every 
opportunity  by  the  present  Ontario 
government. 

There  are,  I  suggest,  many  other 
ways  in  which  the  provincial  pro- 
gramme aids  local  government.  It 
should  be  remembered  that  provincial 
activity  in  the  construction  of  high- 
ways, and  a  highway  network,  is  of 
vital  importance  to  municipalities.  An 
article  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Rotarian 
magazine,  on  roadbuilding  on  5  con- 
tinents, had  two  statements  which  are 
related : 

The  achievements  of  the  road- 
builders  are  dramatic  and  exciting. 
The  important  victory  is  not  of  man's 
conquest  of  his  surroundings,  but  in 
the  inevitable  impact  on  people. 

The  article  goes  on  to  speak  of  high- 
ways as  the  great  means  of  creating 
more  wealth  and  spreading  it  more 
widely  among  the  people.  The  provision 
of  good  roads,  therefore,  is  a  social 
measure,  just  as  are  power  developments 
and  public  works.  They  are  necessary 
to  the  economy  of  the  province  and  they 
aid  the  municipalities.  They  also  aid 
the  nation  as  a  whole.  But  is  the  further 
development  of  this  province  to  be  ham- 
pered and  hindered  because  of  the 
unwillingness  of  the  federal  authority  to 
share  in  the  particular  programme  from 
the  revenues  and  surpluses  which  are 
being  collected  by  Ottawa  ? 

I  say  roads  create  wealth  and  revenue 
for  the  treasury  at  Ottawa  too,  but  there 
is  no  return  commensurate  with  this 
revenue  which  is  obtained  at  Ottawa 
from  the  motor  vehicles  industry.  The 
federal  returns  by  way  of  grants  for  the 
trans-Canada  highway  are  given  as 
approximately  20  per  cent,  of  the 
revenue  collected,  at  the  same  time  that 
the  provinces  are  spending  more  than 
their  revenue,  the  highway  programmes 
taking  about  40  per  cent,  more  than  the 
revenue  in  the  provinces  across  Canada. 

Another  matter  having  to  do  with 
this  subject  concerns  a  new  concept  of 
the  use  of   taxation   which   we  see  at 


Ottawa.  Hitherto  taxation  has  been 
looked  upon  as  the  means  to  provide  a 
government  with  the  funds  required  to 
carry  out  that  government's  responsibili- 
ties to  the  taxpayers.  But  now  the  idea 
is  that  taxation  can  be  used  to  control 
the  market,  to  be  used  as  a  means  of 
taking  from  the  people  the  money  which 
they  might  spend  for  other  purposes. 

It  is  said  that  this  is  being  done  for 
the  people's  own  good,  because  other- 
wise there  might  be  inflation.  The  fact 
is,  however,  that  the  federal  estimates 
of  the  departmental  expenditures  have 
been  increased.  Ottawa  is  spending  the 
money.  Surely,  the  fact  that  they  are 
spending  it  is  just  as  much  a  danger  in 
this  way  as  if  the  people  spent  it.  I  say 
that  if  the  people  had  the  opportunity, 
they  might  wish  to  save  their  money  for 
times  of  catastrophe  or  for  their  old 
age. 

It  was  pointed  out  yesterday  that  the 
levels  of  taxation  in  Ontario,  other  than 
in  the  3  fields  mentioned  in  the  tax 
agreements,  are  among  the  lowest  in 
Canada.  There  should  be  no  surprise 
about  this,  and  I  submit  that  this  fact 
should  not  really  be  used  for  the  pur- 
pose of  arguing  that  Ontario  has  been 
neglectful  in  any  respect  in  raising 
money.  It  is  not  by  accident,  but  by 
design,  that  this  is  the  case.  The  results 
have  been  that  Ontario  has  very  quickly 
developed  under  this  policy  of  low  taxa- 
tion, and  industry  has  been,  and  still  is 
being,  attracted  to  Ontario  simply  for 
this  reason. 

Here  in  this  House  I  believe  we  have 
a  high  regard  for  the  needs  of  other 
provinces,  but  we  must  also  look  to  the 
requirements  of  Ontario;  we  were 
elected  to  this  House  for  that  purpose. 
I  point  out  it  was  no  hon.  member  of 
the  present  administration  who  said,  as 
the  late  Mr.  Hepburn  did,  that  Ontario 
would  not  be  a  "milch  cow"  for  western 
Canada,  but  it  is  not  unreasonable, 
surely,  to  suggest  that  as  far  Ottawa  is 
concerned,  the  authorities  there  should 
be  aware  of  killing  "the  goose  that  lays 
so  many  golden  eggs"  for  them. 

During  his  excellent  speech  of  yester- 
day,   the   hon.    member    for   Waterloo 
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North  made  a  remark  about  financial 
difficulties  occurrinj^  before  in  our 
Confederation,  and  he  mentioned  Nova 
Scotia  and  its  advocacy  for  further 
financial  assistance  in  1868.  But  what 
happened  at  that  time  was  that  Sir  John 
A.  Macdonald  went  to  Halifax  and 
settled  the  matter  on  better  terms  for 
Nova  Scotia. 

It  can  be  said  that  Sir  John  A.  Mac- 
donald at  that  time  was  very  anxious  to 
save  the  Confederation.  Only  a  few 
years  before  there  had  been  the  war  of 
secession  in  the  United  States  —  an 
example  of  what  might  occur  in  a 
federation.  Today  I  do  not  believe  there 
is  talk  of  secession  on  the  part  of  any 
province  in  the  Confederation,  but  I 
suggest  there  are  strains  and  stresses 
in  our  nation  which  the  right  hon.  gentle- 
man who  is  Sir  John's  successor  could 
overcome,  if  he  would,  through  the 
present  tax  agreements  or  in  some  other 
plan  of  the  redistribution  of  revenues 
and  responsibilities  among  the  muni- 
cipalities, the  provinces  and  the  central 
government. 

The  speech  from  the  Throne  told  of 
further  great  accomplishments  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr.  Frost's) 
administration  and  of  future  undertak- 
ings for  human  betterment  and  the 
development  of  this  province.  Most 
significant  of  all  the  projects  mentioned 
was  the  hospital  care  plan,  and  I  can 
tell  hon.  members  that  I  have  found  in 
my  riding  not  only  great  interest  in  this 
proposal,  but  support,  as  evidenced  by 
conversations  I  have  had  with  those  of 
all  parties,  and  from  the  correspondence 
that  I  have  received. 

Of  particular  interest  to  Muskoka 
people  is,  of  course,  the  tourist  business, 
and  the  energy  put  into  travel  promo- 
tion by  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Pulilicity.  The  speech  from  the  Throne 
states : 

The  government's  policy  of  erect- 
ing plaques  to  commemorate  histori- 
cal sites  and  events  will  be  continued 
and  extended. 

That  statement  called  to  mind  a 
beautiful   day   in   September   when   the 


hon.  Prime  Minister  visited  Muskoka 
to  unveil  the  first  of  the  new  series  of 
Ontario  historical  site  plaques  at  the 
Port  Carling  lock,  and  at  that  time  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  spoke  of  the  im- 
portance of  that  particular  public  work 
which  was  completed  in  1871,  its  im- 
portance in  the  development  of  Mus- 
koka and  of  the  country  further  north. 

There  will  be  a  number  of  other  such 
historical  sites  marked  in  that  way  in 
our  part,  and  other  parts,  of  the  prov- 
ince as  well. 

I  would  like  to  say  that  the  designa- 
tion of  historical  sites  is  of  very  great 
value  to  the  tourist  business  as  well  as 
is  the  establishment  and  maintenance 
of  local  historical  museums.  I  should 
also  mention  that  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger)  was 
also  present  that  day  last  September 
and  opened  Island  Park  in  Port  Carling, 
adjacent  to  the  locks  which  are  the 
responsibility  of  his  department. 

I  should  mention  also  that  a  pro- 
gramme of  landscaping  is  being  carried 
out  at  the  locks  near  Huntsville  in 
Brunei  township.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart) 
was  also  present  on  that  significant  day 
in  September,  and  the  event  occurred 
during  the  time  of  the  Muskoka  caval- 
cade of  colour  when,  as  never  before, 
public  attention  was  drawn  to  the 
glorious  beauty  of  the  autumn  foliage 
of  the  Muskoka  district.  As  a  result 
of  that  publicity,  more  people  than  ever 
in  the  past  came  to  Muskoka  to  view 
the  loveliness  of  our  lakes  and  country- 
side in  late  September  and  early 
October. 

In  reference  to  the  cavalcade  of 
colour,  and  just  in  passing,  I  would 
like  to  say  that  it  is  important  to  re- 
member that  a  vacation  or  visit  to  Mus- 
koka is  enjoyable  at  any  time  of  the 
year.  This  winter  has  been  an  especially 
good  one  for  winter  sports  in  Muskoka. 
In  January  I  had  the  honour  of  offi- 
cially opening  a  1,000-foot  electric  ski 
tow  at  Limberlost  Lodge,  and  at  that 
time  I  mentioned  that  the  north  is  the 
place  to  which  robust  young  Canadians 
should  look  for  winter  holidays  where, 
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under  a  northern  sun  which  sets  the 
snow  asparkle  and  where  outdoor 
activity  may  be  enjoyed  in  the  clear, 
dry,  invigorating  air. 

Speaking  more  generally,  during 
1956  the  travel  industry  in  Muskoka 
appears  to  have  had  a  reasonably  good 
season,  though  due  undoubtedly  to  back- 
ward weather  conditions  in  July  and 
August,  as  well  as  in  May  and  June, 
the  volume  may  have  been  off  slightly 
from  the  peak  year  of  1955.  At  the 
same  time  I  know  that  many  of  the 
resort  operators  not  only  in  my  riding 
of  Muskoka,  but  in  nearly  all  sections 
of  this  vast  vacation  land,  have  reported 
fairly  good  years.  Those  resorts  which 
were  open  following  Labour  Day  and 
throughout  the  fall  were  able  to  report 
a  record  year,  because  last  year  we  had 
beautiful  weather  during  the  autumn 
season. 

Unfavourable  weather  conditions  ex- 
tended, too,  in  various  sections  of  the 
United  States,  and  particularly  in  the 
northern  states,  and  resulted  in  fewer 
people  planning  their  vacations.  It  is 
interesting  to  note  that  the  average  tem- 
perature throughout  the  summer  at 
Cleveland  was  5  degrees  lower  than 
the  average  temperature  in  the  same 
period  in  the  Muskoka  district.  As  a 
result,  therefore,  the  volume  of  busi- 
ness in  hotels,  motels,  restaurants  and 
all  businesses  which  are  dependent  on 
the  tourist  trade  showed  a  slight  de- 
cline, but  the  appeal  of  the  Ontario 
vacationland  is  of  such  strength  that 
the  general  decline  was  actually  quite 
small. 

It  is  interesting  to  notice  that  in  the 
month  of  November  there  was  an  in- 
crease of  visitors  to  this  province — not 
normally  a  travel  month — but  I  think  it 
might  be  said  in  that  connection,  that 
the  advertising  campaign  of  this  prov- 
ince is  having  an  even  wider  effect 
than  we  may  estimate  upon  the  citizens 
of  the  United  States.  Ontario  is 
gradually  overcoming  the  impression 
that  existed  for  so  long  in  the  United 
States  that  this  country  is  chiefly  a  place 
for  summer  vacations,  and  in  the 
winter  is  just  a  place  of  snow,  ice  and 
Eskimos. 


We  may  have  a  long  way  to  go  yet 
in  overcoming  any  such  impressions  to 
familiarize  the  American  people  with  the 
economic  potentials  of  this  grand  prov- 
ince— in  industry,  manufacturing,  min- 
ing and  lumbering — but  I  do  submit  that 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
under  its  capable  hon.  Minister  is  making 
very  great  strides  towards  bringing 
greater  attention  to  Ontario,  particularly 
in  the  8  adjoining  states,  among  the  great 
population  which  exists  there. 

The  day  before  yesterday  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  made  some  very  use- 
ful remarks  as  to  the  benefits  that  have 
been  obtained  from  American  capital  in 
Ontario  industrial  undertakings.  I  would 
like  to  state,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the  travel 
and  resort  industry  provides,  probably, 
the  greatest  means  of  increasing  inter- 
national friendship  between  our  people 
and  the  citizens  of  the  United  States.  I 
say,  long  may  this  type  of  friendship  and 
understanding  continue,  as  United  States 
citizens  enjoy  healthful  and  restful  vaca- 
tions in  Ontario  and  make  themselves 
familiar  with  our  viewpoint,  as  our 
people  are  now  doing  in  the  United 
States. 

I  would  say,  however,  that  I  think 
more  of  our  people  do  visit  the  United 
States,  in  proportion,  than  do  the  people 
of  the  United  States  visit  us.  However, 
I  did  want  to  make  that  reference  to  the 
possibilities  for  greater  friendship  be- 
tween our  two  nations. 

The  department's  advertising  pro- 
gramme has  included  United  States 
magazines,  daily  newspapers,  radio  and 
television  during  1956,  and  there  was  a 
surprising  increase  of  over  9,000  in- 
quiries as  a  result  of  this  advertising 
programme,  despite  the  unseasonable 
weather  conditions  to  which  I  have 
referred. 

I  am  informed  this  was  due  to  several 
factors,  according  to  those  who  have 
studied  this  matter,  as  well  as  the  in- 
creased interest  in  our  province.  Tele- 
vision was  tested  for  the  first  time  and 
showed  fair  results  from  a  short  film, 
depicting  various  scenes  from  our  prov- 
ince and  an  invitation  by  the  hon. 
Minister,  to  those  who  saw  the  pro- 
gramme, to  come  to  Ontario  on  vacation. 
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Advertising  was  placed  in  Florida  and 
in  California,  and  resulted  in  an  in- 
creased interest  in  our  province  there. 
The  department  also  continued  this  pro- 
gramme of  urging  our  own  people  to  get 
about  Ontario  and  know  Ontario  better. 
Daily  and  weekly  newspapers  were  used, 
as  well  as  the  leading  Canadian  maga- 
zines. 

There  was  an  excellent  editorial  sup- 
port for  this  programme  on  the  part  of 
the  daily  and  weekly  newspapers,  and  I 
was  pleased  to  learn  upon  inquiry  that 
this  programme  is  to  be  continued  this 
year,  even  with  some  expansion  towards 
bringing  the  newspapers  closer  to  the 
campaign  in  a  larger  space  display. 

It  has  been  noted  that  the  "Know 
Ontario  Better"  slogan  was  well  thought 
of  by  the  Canadian  Travel  Bureau,  so 
that  this  plan  was  assumed,  in  part,  by 
that  organization,  and  now  they  are  pro- 
moting the  idea  through  national  adver- 
tising of  railways  and  of  the  travel 
bureau  in  a  "Know  Canada  Better" 
campaign.  I  understand  that  there  was 
an  increased  volume  of  inquiries  from 
such  advertising  in  Ontario,  Quebec  and 
other  provinces  of  Canada. 

In  his  interesting  speech  on  this  debate, 
the  hon.  member  for  Huron  (Mr. 
Pryde)  said  that  in  his  riding  the  role 
of  the  farmer  is  becoming  smaller.  I 
would  like  to  deal  with  that  in  a  moment, 
but  first  I  would  point  out  that  crops 
grown  on  Muskoka  soil  generally  are  of 
excellent  quality.  Once  again  Muskoka 
produce  this  year  won  international 
championship  prizes,  emphasizing  the 
superiority  of  certain  agricultural  crops 
in  this  district. 

Mr.  Roy  Goltz,  of  Monck  township, 
has  again  won  championship  prizes  at  the 
international  grain  and  hay  show,  held 
at  Chicago.  He  entered  two  exhibits  of 
field  peas,  each  of  which  won  first  prize 
in  its  class.  The  small  peas  won  the 
championship  of  the  international  fair  in 
that  class,  and  the  large  peas  the  reserve 
championship.  There  was  only  one  other 
championship  won  by  an  Ontario 
exhibitor. 

Since  1950,  Mr.  Goltz  has  entered  this 
competition  each  year  but  one,  and  has 


taken  3  championships  and  5  reserve 
championships.  A  one-pound  lot  of  each 
of  the  prize-winning  exhibits  is  on  dis- 
play with  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture exhibits  in  the  east  block  of  the  Par- 
liament buildings.  Mr.  Goltz  deserves 
high  praise  for  his  outstanding  success. 

Then  take  the  results  obtained  by 
members  of  the  Muskoka  Crop  Improve- 
ment Association  in  their  oats  competi- 
tion. I  find  that  the  provincial  average 
yield  per  acre  last  year  in  oats  was  42.6 
bushels.  In  Muskoka,  among  17  con- 
testants, one  was  below  this  average,  all 
others  above.  This  might,  of  course,  be 
expected  in  such  a  competition,  but  the 
winner  had  a  yield  per  acre  of  140.11 
bushels,  and  the  average  was  79.21 
bushels. 

But  taking  the  average  yield  for  the 
whole  district,  the  agricultural  repre- 
sentative, Mr.  W.  D.  Tipper,  told  me  that 
the  grain  yields  for  Muskoka  run  be- 
tween 50  and  55  bushels  to  the  acre. 
Again  in  corn  silage,  the  top  production 
was  a  yield  of  39.1  tons  to  the  acre 
whereas,  in  the  province  at  large.  Pro- 
fessor Jones  of  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  has  stated  that  20  to  25  tons  is 
considered  a  fairly  good  yield.  The 
average  yield  in  the  competition  in  Mus- 
koka was  27.36  tons. 

So  these  few  facts  illustrate  that 
Muskoka  farms  are  able  to  compete 
well,  due  no  doubt  to  soil  and  precipita- 
tion conditions,  as  well  as  to  the  hard 
work  and  care  of  the  producers. 

But  to  return  to  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Huron  as  to  the  role 
of  the  farmer  becoming  smaller,  I  would 
say  that  with  reference  to  general  farm- 
ing conditions  in  Muskoka,  the  original 
size  of  farms  and  changes  in  the  farm 
economy  have  gradually  set  a  pattern 
which  continues  to  develop  every  year. 
Of  course,  there  are  the  demands  of  the 
tourist  and  construction  and  lumber 
industries,  particularly  from  labour 
standpoint.  Thus  many  of  the  original 
farmers  belong  to  the  part-time  class, 
their  other  chief  occupation  being 
lumbering. 

With  the  economic  changes  of  the 
years,  there  has  been  a  gradual  develop- 
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ment  of  more  part-time  farmers  who 
for  the  most  part  gradually  go  out  of 
the  farming  business  altogether.  As  this 
trend  develops,  we  find  that  the  full-time 
farmers  gradually  tend  to  expand  their 
acreage,  very  often  with  purchases  of 
these  smaller  units.  In  many  cases  these 
larger  units  are  devoted  to  the  dairy 
industry,  which  is  of  prime  importance 
in  Muskoka  district. 

This  trend  is  very  gradual  but  as  one 
goes  from  township  to  township,  he  can 
see  it  taking  place  each  year.  One  other 
factor  that  has  had  some  bearing  on 
numbers  of  farms  is,  of  course,  the 
demand  for  building,  and  tourist 
properties,  particularly  where  water 
frontage  is  involved.  A  second  factor  in 
this  phase  of  farm  land  purchase  for 
other  uses  is  the  Christmas  tree  trade. 
Many  of  the  smaller  farms  that  have 
gone  out  of  business  were  lighter 
lands  that  have  been  purchased  for  this 
business,  and  it  is  reasonable  to  expect 
that  it  could  be  quite  profitable  in  the 
years  to  come. 

For  the  most  part,  these  changes,  in  a 
land  use  sense,  are  considered  to  have 
been  fairly  healthy,  but  from  a  muni- 
cipal standpoint  unless  they  are  replaced 
by  taxable  property  such  as  we  find  in 
the  tourist  trade,  they  can  be  quite  a 
problem. 

I  have  referred  to  the  use  of  former 
farm  lands  for  reforestation.  In  Mus- 
koka district  itself,  this  is  mostly  on 
private  land,  and  in  a  large  part  is  used 
for  Christmas  trees.  I  have  not  the 
figures  for  our  district  alone  but  I  am 
told  that  in  the  general  area  in  which 
Muskoka  is  included  one  miUion  trees 
are  planted  each  year  on  private  lands, 
and  about  the  same  number  by  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests  on 
Crown  land. 

While  I  would  like  to  spend  time  this 
afternoon  discussing  this  subject  in 
detail,  I  would  sum  it  up  by  saying  that 
the  need  in  a  district  such  as  Muskoka 
is  not  so  much  reforestation,  important 
though  that  is,  but  good  forestry  prac- 
tice, and  the  means  whereby  a  great 
deal  more  of  the  forest  crop  can  be 
properly  harvested. 


We  find  that  trees  which  do  not  meet 
the  standards  required  for  lumber  pro- 
duction are  being  left.  The  establish- 
ment of  mills  in  Muskoka  which  could 
make  greater  use  of  this  kind  of  material 
for  wood  products  would  be  a  blessing 
indeed,  and  in  this  connection  I  believe 
that  one  company  is  planning  to  produce 
a  type  of  board  for  construction,  along 
these  lines.  The  opportunity  appears  to 
be  there,  for  new  wood-using  industries 
to  make  use  of  the  lower  grades  of  hard- 
woods now  being  left  in  the  forests. 
This  is  especially  possible  with  the 
development  of  new  methods  for  using 
heavy  hardwoods  in  pulp  manufacture, 
where,  by  the  semi-chemical  process, 
hardwoods  can  be  used  in  newsprint  and 
other  products. 

I  also  want  to  mention  now,  as  I 
often  have  in  the  past,  the  opportunities 
there  are  for  municipalities  to  make  use 
of  abandoned  land  for  forestry  purposes. 
A  great  degree  of  assistance  is  available 
from  The  Department  of  Lands  and 
Forests,  and  in  our  own  area  Mr.  Rae 
Grinnell,  the  reforestation  supervisor,  is 
enthusiastic  on  this  subject,  and  would 
be  ready  to  help  municipahties  in  this 
way.  I  would  also  like  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
(Mr.  Mapledoram)  that  it  would  be  a 
worthwhile  project  for  the  department 
to  obtain  some  of  these  lands  and  to 
build  up  a  further  reserve. 

One  other  thing  that  I  have  been 
asked,  more  than  once,  is  if  some  means 
could  not  be  found  to  prevent  cutting 
of  trees  along  roads  and  lakeshores  in 
order  to  preserve  the  beauty  of  the 
countryside.  Well,  of  course,  under  The 
Trees  Conservation  Act  of  1946,  muni- 
cipalities may  pass  by-laws  having  to  do 
with  the  preservation  and  development 
of  the  local  woodlands.  I  believe  about 
10  of  the  counties  have  such  by-laws. 
In  Muskoka,  where  we  have  no  county 
organization,  only  one  township,  the 
township  of  Brunei  has  studied  this 
matter  and  passed  a  restrictive  tree- 
cutting  by-law.  I  would  like  to  suggest 
that  more  municipalities  in  the  tourist 
areas  of  the  north  study  the  opportuni- 
ties they  have  under  this  permissive 
legislation     and     act     to     protect     the 
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attractiveness  of  the  countryside  in  this 
way. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  statement  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests 
in  the  House  on  Wednesday  with  re- 
gard to  the  Tadenac  and  the  Madawaska 
clubs  which  are  located  in  my  own 
riding.  Both  of  these  clubs  were 
granted  exclusive  fishing  and  hunting 
rights  for  areas  of  Muskoka  by  provin- 
cial charters  granted  in  the  time  of 
the  Ross  administration.  With  the  hon. 
Minister's  statement  I  very  heartily 
concur  when  he  said: 

I  cannot  say  too  strongly  that  this 
government  is  not  in  accord  with 
these  particular  clubs,  but  we  are  tied 
by  the  charters  granted  by  former 
administrations. 

Of  course,  clubs  of  various  kinds 
are  welcome  in  Muskoka  just  the  same 
as  other  summer-property  owners.  For 
instance,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
Sharon  Social  and  Fishing  Club  made 
up  of  men  mostly  from  Sharon,  Pa.  It 
was  a  tragedy  when  their  historic  club 
house,  which  was  60  years  old,  burned 
down  last  June.  This  club  is  located 
at  Beaumaris  on  Lake  Muskoka.  The 
club  has  let  a  contract  for  a  new 
$27,000  club  house. 

These  gentlemen  are  pleasant  visitors, 
always  welcome  and  they  take  their 
part  in  the  community,  but  this  club 
is  not  to  be  compared  with  a  club  like 
Tadenac,  where  I  understand  10,000 
acres  of  land  are  owned  by  the  organiza- 
tion. 

There  is  no  quarrel  with  property 
ownership  in  a  sense,  even  though  this 
land  was  acquired  originally  for  a  most 
nominal  amount.  On  this  huge  property 
in  the  organized  township  of  Freeman 
is  one  club  house  which  can  accom- 
modate 11  persons  and  there  is  also 
the  caretaker's  residence.  I  think  I  may 
say  that  in  the  eyes  of  the  public  the 
objectionable  feature  is  today  the 
granting  in  times  past  of  the  sole  rights 
to  Tadenac  of  the  water,  the  water  lots, 
the  shoreline  road  allowances  and  the 
fish    and    game.     This    was    done,    al- 


though the  waters  of  Tadenac  Bay  and 
Tadenac  Lake  are  navigable.  Let  me 
quote  from  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Midland  Free  Press  Herald  of 
May  16,  1956,  written  by  one  of  the 
officers  of  the  Tadenac  Club  Associa- 
tion.   He  said : 

Over  the  past  few  years  the  mem- 
bership has  become  alarmed  over 
the  increasing  infringements  and 
usages  of  the  club's  rights  by 
unauthorized  persons.  Fishing  in  the 
waters  set  aside  by  the  Crown  for 
the  club's  exclusive  fishing  enjoy- 
ment has  been  the  major  violation. 

My  understanding  that  these  rights 
over  waters  granted  by  the  Crown  for 
a  club's  exclusive  fishing  enjoyment 
were  not  granted  during  a  Conservative 
administration,  and  I  for  one  was  very 
glad  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  proclaim 
that  such  rights  would  not  be  granted 
today.  How  could  they  be  with  the 
needs  of  a  growing  population  in  On- 
tario and  nearby  states  for  summer 
property  ? 

Just  to  place  it  on  the  record  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  Madawaska  Club, 
a  club  which  has  about  13  or  14  miles 
of  shoreline  on  the  Georgian  Bay. 
Crown  lands  comprising  1,084  acres  in 
the  unorganized  township  of  Gibson 
were  granted  by  the  Crown  in  1904,  at 
which  time  an  undertaking  was  given 
to  carry  on  experimental  work  on  the 
location  in  forest  biology  and  other 
branches  of  natural  science. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  told  that  work  has 
largely  lapsed.  Now,  in  addition  to  the 
more  than  1,000  acres  owned  by  the 
club,  230  acres  are  held  under  a  lease 
issued  in  1935.  The  hon.  Minister  re- 
ferred to  the  time  of  renewal  for  that 
lease  as  being  1962.  I  believe  there 
are  30  summer  cottages  on  the  land 
held  by  the  club.  Under  current  land 
sales  regulations  the  maximum  shore- 
line frontage  which  may  be  purchased 
from  the  Crown  is  300  feet,  but  there 
is  a  far  greater  frontage  on  an  average 
for  each  of  these  properties. 

None  of  us  object  to  the  wishes  of 
property  owners — none  of  us  in  Mus- 
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koka  do — the  wishes  of  property  own- 
ers to  some  degree  of  privacy  and  even 
exclusiveness.  But  certain  privileges  as 
in  the  case  of  these  clubs  which  are  in 
Muskoka  but  front  on  Georgian  Bay 
go  beyond  what,  in  my  opinion,  should 
be  what  reasonably  is  expected.  I  felt, 
Mr.  Speaker,  that  since  these  properties 
were  in  my  riding,  I  should  give  this 
information  to  the  House.  As  for  my- 
self, I  am  glad  to  know  that  it  was 
not  the  party  to  which  I  belong  which 
granted  these  very  special  privileges  to 
these  particular  clubs, 

MR.  J.  W.  SPOONER  (Cochrane 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  express 
my  congratulations  to  you  for  the  very 
able  manner  in  which  you  conduct  this 
House  and  maintain  order  and  decorum, 
and  I  also  wish  to  congratulate  the  hon. 
member  for  Lambton  East  (Mr.  Janes) 
who  is  maintaining  the  same  high  stan- 
dard of  propriety ;  I  must  also  add  these 
words  to  you,  seeing  that  you  are  in  the 
chair  at  the  present  time. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  had  the  honour 
to  represent  the  people  of  Cochrane 
South  for  some  20  months  in  this  Legis- 
lature, and  I  think  this  opportunity 
should  be  taken  to  express  my  apprecia- 
tion, and  that  of  the  people  I  represent, 
for  the  very  kind  co-operation  extended 
to  me  by,  not  only  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister of  this  province  (Mr.  Frost),  but 
by  the  hon.  cabinet  Ministers,  deputy 
Ministers,  and  the  different  departments, 
the  members  of  whose  staffs  I  have  had 
to  deal  with  during  the  past,  almost,  two 
years. 

We  find,  particularly  among  the  staffs, 
people  who  are  very  well  trained  and 
well  able  to  perform  the  functions  de- 
manded of  them  and,  I  am  pleased  to  say, 
they  had  a  most  honest  understanding  of 
the  problems  I  posed  to  them  from  time 
to  time.  I  am  sure  that  it  is  this  appre- 
ciation on  the  part  of  the  government 
and  its  administration  of  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  make  the  positions  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  Legislature  so  interesting, 
and,  also,  strengthen  our  feeling  as  hon. 
members  that  the  administration  is  the 
best  that  this  province  has  ever  had. 


Primarily,  Mr.  Speaker,  my  con- 
stituents are  miners  of  gold.  This  is  a 
commodity  for  which  men  have  toiled 
for  centuries  because  the  possession  of 
gold  meant  power  to  buy  necessities  as 
they  were  required.  The  possession  of 
gold  by  nations  meant  trade  in  the  goods 
and  services  with  one  another.  And,  too, 
it  was  an  acceptable  medium  of  exchange 
to  balance  their  account. 

Unfortunately  for  us,  and  for  Canada, 
there  has  arisen  in  recent  years  a  certain 
thinking  in  international  monetary  circles 
that  gold  is  no  longer  required  for  inter- 
national trade.  America  today,  as  the 
big  world  financier,  is  still  willing  to  buy 
Canadian  gold,  but,  of  course,  without 
competition.  America  controls  the  price 
through  the  International  Monetary 
Fund  at  $35.00  per  ounce. 

However,  the  government  of  Canada 
is  still  a  strong  believer  in  the  value  of 
gold  and  Canada,  for  some  years  now, 
has  been  paying  a  higher  price  than 
America  for  gold  through  The  Emer- 
gency Gold  Mining  Assistance  Act.  The 
average  increase  or  assistance  paid  for 
the  gold  produced  in  the  north  country 
last  year  was  $5.05  per  ounce.  This 
assistance  has  been  of  great  value  to  the 
gold  mines  in  this  country  and  to  the 
welfare  of  the  people  living  in  the  gold 
mining  communities.  It  has  permitted 
many  mines  to  continue  operations,  and 
the  employment  and  purchasing  power 
thereby  continuing  to  benefit  all  of 
Canada.  As  I  said  before,  the  primary 
interest  of  the  people  of  Cochrane  South 
is  gold. 

During  the  year  1956,  31  gold  mines  in 
Ontario  produced  $85.5  million,  and  of 
this  production  over  $66  million  came 
from  the  gold  mines  in  my  riding:  Por- 
cupine, Timmins,  Kirkland  Lake,  Larder 
Lake  and  Virginiatown.  In  other  words, 
over  77  per  cent,  of  all  the  gold  produced 
in  Ontario  came  from  the  part  of  Ontario 
which  I  represent  in  this  House.  One 
mine  alone,  Kerr-Addison,  produced  $16 
million  of  that  gold  and  did  it  without 
any  federal  government  assistance  in 
1956.  These  mines  have  provided  steady 
employment  for  over  9,600  men  who 
earned  around  $30  million  in  salaries 
and  wages. 
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I  do  appreciate,  and  I  am  concerned, 
Mr.  Speaker,  as  every  hon.  member  of 
this  House  is,  that  wages  in  this  industry 
have  not  increased  as  much  as  in  other 
industries  or  other  mining  operations. 
But  I  beheve  an  honest  effort  is  being 
made  by  the  gold  mining  industry  to  pay 
as  much  in  wages  and  to  grant  as  many 
employee  benefits  as  is  economically 
possible. 

They  are  represented  by  a  very  strong 
union  organization  who  are,  themselves, 
very  much  concerned  with  the  difficulties 
and  with  the  situation  and  the  financial 
limitations  placed  on  the  industry,  and, 
I  can  say,  they  are  doing  their  very  best 
to  get  and  to  co-operate  with  the  industry 
commensurate  with  the  needs  of  their 
members  and  the  communities  in  which 
they  live. 

As  hon.  members  can  realize,  mines 
require  a  large  amount  of  supplies,  in- 
cluding explosives,  machinery,  and  many 
other  services  which  are  not  produced 
in  our  part  of  the  province.  These  must 
be  purchased  from  the  industrial  south. 
My  estimate  is  that  the  gold  mines  of 
northern  Ontario  spend  each  year  an 
amount  in  excess  of  $20  million  for  the 
purchase  of  the  articles  I  have  men- 
tioned. So  that,  indirectly,  the  rest  of 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  other  parts 
of  Canada  share  in  the  benefits  of  the 
purchasing  power  produced  by  these 
mines. 

Canadians  have  more  than  a  passing 
interest  in  gold  and  its  continued  con- 
tribution to  Canadian  industries.  The 
purchase  of  supplies  for  the  mines,  as 
well  as  of  goods  and  services  required 
by  miners  and  their  families  as  well  as 
thousands  of  other  citizens  of  these 
areas,  have  a  most  beneficial  effect  on 
the  economy  of  the  entire  country. 

In  recent  years  a  very  large  and 
important  deposit  of  asbestos  was 
developed  a  short  distance  east  of 
Matheson,  and  in  1956  this  modern  plant 
produced  asbestos  to  the  value  of 
$3,850,000.  This  asbestos  is  used  by 
Canadian  Johns-Mansville  Company  in 
its  many  plants  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States,  in  the  manufacture  of 
different   articles.    This   same  company 


will  shortly  be  manufacturing  in  a  new 
plant  in  North  Bay,  where  asbestos 
from  a  mine  at  Matheson  will  be  utilized. 
Another  new  asbestos  producer  is 
located  south  of  South  Porcupine  and 
it  is  just  now  getting  into  production. 

It  may  be  of  interest  to  hon.  members 
to  know,  that  in  technology  there  have 
been  developments  in  recent  years  for 
methods  of  using  the  short  fibre  asbes- 
tos, which  is  found  in  the  north  country, 
in  the  manufacture  of  many  articles  for 
which  there  is  a  demand  in  the  markets 
of  the  world.  The  asbestos  discovered 
in  northern  Ontario  is  mostly  of  that 
variety.  This  new  producer  at  South 
Porcupine  is  now  using  asbestos  from 
its  own  mining  property  and  is  also 
obtaining  asbestos  from  the  dumps  of 
former  gold-mining  operations. 

The  successors  of  the  prospectors 
who  discovered  gold  in  the  Porcupine 
district  and  Kirkland  Lake  district  are 
still  working  on  other  discoveries  of 
metals  and  minerals  including  copper 
and  iron.  We  hope  with  the  completion 
of  the  capital  investment  in  the  uranium 
areas  that  finances  will  become  more 
readily  available  for  development  in 
these  fields  in  our  part  of  the  country. 

Large  deposits  of  iron  ore  are  known 
to  exist  in  the  Kirkland  Lake  area  and 
the  owners  of  these  deposits  have  gone 
so  far  in  their  planning  for  the  future 
as  to  discuss  transportation  of  the  ore 
over  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway,  so 
hon.  members  can  realize  their  interest 
is  not  a  passing  interest  only. 

There  is  some  hope,  as  the  gold  mines 
are  depleted,  other  minerals  will  come 
into  production  and  replace  the  purchas- 
ing power  thereby  lost  and  continue  to 
maintain,  for  many  years,  the  many 
fine  communities  that  have  been  built 
by  the  men  who  toil  for  gold. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  also  have  many  other 
interests  which  we  believe  are  important 
to  Ontario.  Our  forests  have,  for  many 
years,  provided  employment  for  many 
thousands.  The  great  paper  industry  at 
Iroquois  Falls  and  the  fine  community 
it  supports  are  a  credit  to  Abitibi  and 
its  associates.    The  lumber  mills  which 
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spread  throughout  the  north  country 
supply  local  mines  and  local  demands, 
but  much  of  the  surplus  production  is 
built  into  the  homes  of  the  south. 

One  matter  which  requires  very  con- 
tinuing attention  by  this  government  is 
the  protection  of  the  forests.  This  is 
necessary  to  provide  these  mills  with 
sufficient  raw  material  to  process,  and 
to  protect  the  game  and  water  resources 
which  we  have. 

In  recent  years,  a  real  effort  is  being 
made  by  this  government  to  regenerate 
the  forests.  As  the  trees  are  being  cut 
by  the  lumber  companies,  they  also  plant 
seedlings  on  areas  cut  over  years  ago. 
I  believe  this  to  be  a  most  important 
work,  and  I  recommend  to  the  govern- 
ment that  no  part  of  this  programme  be 
reduced,  but  that  it  should  be  intensified 
if  at  all  possible.  The  forests  of  northern 
Ontario  must  continue  to  produce  a  crop 
in  perpetuity.  Nature  is  slow  to  replen- 
ish the  forests,  so  the  state  must  assist 
by  artificial  means. 

Much  of  the  forest  is  regenerating  in 
the  soft  woods,  such  as  poplar,  instead 
of  pine  species.  Poplar  today  is  being 
used  in  the  manufacture  of  a  very  high 
quality  of  plywood  at  a  plant  in  Kirkland 
Lake,  and  I  also  believe,  considering 
there  are  so  many  large  tracts  of  poplar 
which  exist  in  the  north  country,  that 
the  day  may  not  be  too  far  off  when 
poplar  could  be  more  generally  utihzed 
in  the  manufacture  of  paper. 

The  agricultural  areas  of  Mount  joy 
and  Tisdale  townships  and  Matheson 
and  Val  Gagne  areas  supply  some  of  the 
food  stuffs  consumed  in  the  area.  There 
are  still  large  tracts  of  land  which  are 
not  being  used  and,  I  believe  that  The 
Department  of  Agriculture  might  carry 
on  an  advertising  programme,  as  it  were, 
to  attempt  to  interest  persons  in  these 
large  tracts  of  Crown  lands.  In  many 
cases  these  lands  would,  I  am  sure,  lend 
themselves  to  ranching  in  that  country. 

The  Department  of  Agriculture  has 
given  much  needed  leadership  to  our 
farmers  and  advice  and  support  to  our 
agricultural  representatives  is  much 
sought  after.    The  growth  of  agricul- 


tural areas  is  slow  but  steady,  and  I 
am  confident  it  is  a  gradual  growth 
that  will  continue  as  facilities  of  roads 
and  hydro  and  schools  are  improved, 
and  as  time  goes  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  one  of  the  potentials  of 
the  north  country  lies  in  the  develop- 
ment of  the  tourist  industry,  and  that 
in  my  opinion  depends  more  on  good 
and  proper  means  of  transportation  than 
anything  else.  We  now  have  a  first- 
class  highway  from  North  Bay  north 
to  Cochrane  and  Timmins  and  on  west 
of  Cochrane.  This  government  has  re- 
cently awarded  a  contract  for  the  com- 
pletion of  a  most  important  highway, 
and  that  is  the  one  from  the  town  of 
Matheson  to  the  borders  of  the  province 
of  Quebec.  This  new  road  will  be  most 
important  to  the  development  of  the 
tourist  industry,  not  only  in  our  area, 
but  in  the  whole  province  of  Ontario. 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  it  is 
also  stated  that  this  year  the  town  of 
Foleyet  will  have  an  outlet  to  Timmins. 
This,  again,  is  a  most  important  high- 
way, I  am  sure  the  government  is 
aware  of  the  demands  I  have  made 
before,  supported  by  municipalities  and 
citizens  of  the  north  country,  request- 
ing a  continuation  of  this  road  to 
Chapleau,  which  would  then  provide  an 
outlet  to  No,  17  highway,  the  trans- 
Canada  highway,  at  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

With  the  new  bridge  at  Mackinac 
straits,  30  million  Americans  will  be 
interested  in  visiting  the  great  northern 
playground,  which  they  have  not  been 
able  to  visit  before.  The  road  I  speak 
of  through  Chapleau,  Foleyet,  Tim- 
mins, Matheson  and  on  to  Montreal 
will  really  appeal  to  them  as  it  will 
open  for  their  enjoyment,  and  that  of 
our  own  people,  a  great  new  area  of 
camping,  hunting  and  fishing  grounds. 
As  new  facilities  for  attending  to  the 
needs  of  tourists  and  visitors  are  being 
made,  I  am  sure  visitors  to  that  area 
will  be  well  taken  care  of. 

Mr,  Speaker,  while  speaking  in  con- 
nection with  tourists,  and  so  on,  I  was 
looking  this  afternoon  at  this  little 
pamphlet  which  explains  the  floral 
emblem  of  Ontario,  and  I  note  it  was 
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officially  passed  by  the  Legislature  in 
1937  as  the  official  emblem  of  this  prov- 
ince. I  just  wonder  if  the  same  prin- 
ciple which  the  veterans'  organizations 
have  used  to  popularize  the  poppy  might 
not  be  considered  as  a  method  of 
popularizing  the  floral  emblem  of  On- 
tario— the  white  trillium.  Perhaps  they 
could  be  manufactured  by  veterans  also, 
and  I  suggest  presenting  one  of  these 
to  each  lady  entering  at  the  border 
points  of  the  province  of  Ontario  so 
that  it  would  be  worn  by  visitors  to 
our  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  now  like  to 
take  a  few  moments  to  turn  to  the 
matter  of  municipal  administration  and 
municipalities,  and  I  must  say  the 
municipalities  in  my  riding  are  no  dif- 
ferent from  other  municipalities  in 
Ontario ;  they  are  all  having  their  finan- 
cial problems. 

In  the  north  country  the  situation  is 
a  little  more  serious  because  the  muni- 
cipalities have  had  to  supply  so  many 
services  in  such  a  short  period  of  time. 

This  government  has  been  good  to 
us;  the  mining  revenue  payments, 
which  were  instituted  by  this  govern- 
ment in  1952,  have  been  a  very  impor- 
tant factor  in  facilitating  a  solution  to 
some  of  these  problems.  Mining  revenue 
payments  are  paid  to  the  municipalities 
which  supply  municipal  services  to 
their  residents  who  are  employed  in 
mines.  One  municipality,  for  instance 
— a  comparatively  small  rural  muni- 
cipality— has  received  in  1956  an 
amount  of  over  $4,000  in  grants  from 
the  province  for  this  particular  item 
because  it  supplies  services  to  resident 
miners,  although  it  does  not  have  any 
mining  operations  within  its  borders. 

The  principle  established  by  mining 
revenue  payments  is  the  distribution 
of  taxes  on  industrial  assessment  to  the 
municipalities  supplying  services  to 
residents  employed  in  the  industries 
irrespective  of  the  location  of  the  in- 
dustry. This  may  not  be  the  best  sys- 
tem of  obtaining  industrial  taxes  from 
all  the  mines  in  this  province,  but  it 
certainly  seems  to  me  to  be  the  best 
system    devised    for    the    gold    mining 


communities.  Last  year  mining  revenue 
payments  were  paid  to  municipalities 
with  total  populations  of  180,000 
people  in  39  different  communities. 

The  mention  of  municipal  matters 
brings  to  mind  our  late  and  respected 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  York  West, 
Mr.  Elmer  Brandon,  who,  for  many 
years,  was  a  very  close  friend  of  mine. 
We  all  know  that  in  his  lifetime  he  gave 
of  his  great  ability  and  talent  in  very  large 
measure  in  the  interests  of  his  own  muni- 
cipality, in  which  he  lived,  and  also  in 
the  interests  of  all  this  province.  He 
rendered  notable  service  as  the  chairman 
of  the  provincial-municipal  relations 
committee,  which  was  instituted  by  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender). 

I  believe  that  this  committee  fulfils  an 
important  function,  and  I  make  the 
statement  with  all  due  respect  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and  to 
his  great  ability,  realizing,  however,  that 
it  must  be  a  monumental  task  for  any 
hon.  Minister  of  the  Crown  to  study  and 
consider  the  financial  problems  which 
exist  and  come  up  from  time  to  time  in 
the  974  or  more  municipal  corporations 
in  a  growing  province  like  Ontario. 

May  I  respectfully  suggest  this  com- 
mittee be  continued,  that  a  chairman  to 
replace  our  late  friend  Mr.  Elmer  Bran- 
don be  named,  and  that  the  committee 
be  empowered  to  continue  to  make  their 
services  available  to  the  administration 
and  to  the  municipalities. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  people  I  have  the 
honour  to  represent  in  this  House  are  a 
virile  and  aggressive  people.  They  face 
the  future  with  faith  in  their  ability  to 
meet  the  demands  of  the  times.  A  fine 
home  for  the  aged  is  now  in  operation  in 
Timmins — the  first  home  erected  in  that 
part  of  northeastern  Ontario.  Two  other 
municipalities  in  the  districts  of  Coch- 
rane and  Timiskaming  are  seriously 
planning  homes. 

We  have  a  great  number  of  citizens 
who  are  studying  educational  needs  at 
university  level.  Last  year  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  opened 
the  new  hospital  at  Iroquois  Falls,  and 
extensions    are    being    planned    at    the 
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present  time  to  the  hospitals  at  Kirkland 
Lake  and  Timmins.  The  Northeastern 
Ontario  Development  Association  is 
working  very  steadily  assessing  the 
resources  of  the  north  with  a  view  to 
promoting  additional  industries. 

We  expect  natural  gas  to  be  available 
next  year,  and  we  look  forward  with 
anticipation  to  the  effect  of  this  new 
resource  on  the  processing  of  the  many 
forest  and  mineral  products  which  now 
leave  our  area  in  their  primary  state. 
Experience  in  other  countries  has  shown 
that  when  gas  becomes  available  industry 
develops  in  those  areas.  There  certainly 
is  no  doubt  in  my  mind  of  the  great  de- 
mand that  will  exist  in  northern  Ontario 
for  the  use  of  gas  for  domestic  purposes 
when  it  becomes  available,  because  today 
our  coal  and  oil  are  both  brought  in 
from  tremendous  distances,  and  with 
natural  gas  flowing  through  northern 
Ontario  we  feel  we  should  be  in  a  posi- 
tion to  obtain  gas  for  domestic  and  indus- 
trial uses  at  a  lower  price  than  will  be 
charged  in  the  area  of  southern  Ontario. 

The  government  has  shown  interest 
and  concern  in  our  problems,  our  hopes 
and  our  ambitions,  and  with  the  con- 
tinued co-operation  of  this  government, 
our  people  can  prosper  and  continue  to 
make  their  rightful  contribution  to  the 
welfare  of  this  province. 

MR.  E.  P.  MORNINGSTAR  (Wel- 
land)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  join 
the  former  speakers  in  congratulating 
you  on  the  wonderful  job  you  are  doing 
as  Speaker  of  this  House.  I  certainly 
agree  with  them  that  you  have  been  very 
impartial  in  your  rulings,  and  do  hope 
you  will  continue  along  those  lines,  as  I 
am  sure  you  will.  I  would  also  like  to 
congratulate  the  Deputy  Speaker  on  his 
elevation  to  that  position.  I  feel  con- 
fident he  is  well  qualified  to  look  after 
this  position  with  his  long  experience  in 
the  House. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  compli- 
ment the  hon.  mover  and  second  of  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  for  their  excel- 
lent presentations. 

I  look  forward  each  year  to  this  oppor- 
tunity of  bringing  to  the  attention  of  the 


hon.  members  matters  of  concern  to  the 
people  in  my  riding  and,  of  course,  to 
the  province  as  a  whole.  I  might  say 
that  this  occasion  also  gives  me  the 
opportunity  of  noting  that,  in  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  Ontario 
has  a  leader  who  serves  all  our  people, 
and  under  his  leadership  a  people's 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  should  like  to  make 
special  mention  of  the  fact  that  our  great 
hon.  Prime  Minister  has  now  served  the 
people  of  Ontario  for  a  period  of  20  years 
— two  decades  of  strenuous,  full-time, 
progressive  service.  This  is  a  lengthy 
period  of  unselfish  contribution  in  the 
cause  of  good  government.  From  1937 
to  1943  he  was  "a  rose  among  the 
thorns,"  and  then  was  able  to  blossom 
forth  into  full  flower.  Ontario  is  indeed 
the  most  fortunate  province  in  this 
country  of  ours  in  having  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  direct  the  affairs  of  state. 

Mr.  Speaker  and  hon.  members,  I 
would  like  to  mention  the  agricultural 
situation  in  the  great  riding  of  Welland. 
As  you  know,  we  are  very  highly  in- 
dustrialized, and  we  also  have  the 
agricultural  areas.  I  might  say  a  strong 
feature  of  the  Welland  county  fair  was 
the  Black  and  White  Show  held  by  the 
Holstein  breeders ;  105  head  of  Holstein 
cattle  were  exhibited. 

Ayrshire,  Guernsey,  Jersey,  Aber- 
deen Angus  and  Hereford  cattle  were 
also  shown.  There  was  a  total  of  148 
head  of  these  breeds,  making  a  grand 
total  of  253  head, 

I  might  say  this  number  is  increasing 
year  after  year,  which  shows  very  good 
leadership  on  the  part  of  the  directors 
of  this  great  agricultural  organization. 

The  sheep  show  was  an  outstanding 
feature  of  the  livestock  show,  being  one 
of  the  largest  sheep  shows  with  an  entry 
of  269.  Other  large  entries  were  in  the 
junior  building  and  the  fancy  poultry 
section. 

We  also  had  a  very  good  ploughing 
match,  as  usual,  in  the  great  county  of 
Welland,  and  there  was  prize  money  of 
$590  contributed,  given  out  as  prizes. 

I  might  say  the  boys  and  girls  are 
taking  a  great  interest  also  in  the  agri- 
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cultural  club  competitions  and  in  the 
Four-H  Club,  which  the  following 
information  will  bear  out: 


fully  in  stride  with,  and  in  some  cases 
pace-setters  in,  the  continued  great 
growth  and  development  of  our  nation. 


Name  of  Club 
Dairy  calf  clubs 

Potato 
Grain 

(3) 

(1) 
(1) 

Membership 

32 

10 
10 

52 

Sponsored  by 

Thorold  Kiwanis  Club 

Special  grants  by: 

Hamilton  District  Cattle  Breeding 
Welland  County  Holstein  Club 

Welland  Rotary  Club 

Welland  County  Crop  Improvement 

Prize  Money 
$130.50 

33.50 
19.00 
27.00 
36.00 

Total  enrolment 

$246.00 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  in  the  "west  side" 
riding  do  appreciate  the  wonderful  co- 
operation which  we  received  from  both 
the  provincial  and  federal  governments 
in  constructing  a  road  on  the  west  side 
of  the  Welland  ship  canal  from  Port 
Colborne  to  Welland.  This  road  has 
gone  a  long  way  in  alleviating  some  of 
the  traffic  congestion  in  the  city  of 
Welland. 

We  are  now  asking  our  hon.  Minister 
of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan)  to  extend  this 
road  northerly  to  connect  with  the  Queen 
Elizabeth  highway  at  St.  Catharines.  I 
would  also  strongly  request  our  govern- 
ment, especially  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways,  to  negotiate  with  the  federal 
authorities  in  making  it  possible  to  pro- 
vide overpasses  or  underpasses  for  the 
Welland  ship  canal  in  the  Welland-Port 
Colborne  area  as  I  feel  this  is  the  proper 
time  when  the  deepening  of  the  St. 
Lawrence  is  under  way. 

I  might  say,  we  had  the  members  of 
the  toll  roads  committee  visit  us;  they 
met  in  the  city  of  Welland,  and  all  of 
them  sympathized  with  the  citizens  in 
that  part  of  the  province  in  connection 
with  the  handicap  they  suffer  in  regard 
to  the  Welland  canal  with  the  boats 
traversing  up  and  down.  They  them- 
selves were  delayed  one-half  to  three- 
quarters  of  an  hour  in  getting  across 
the  canal,  thereby  seeing  just  what  the 
situation  was. 

On  every  side,  there  is  marked 
evidence  in  the  riding  in  which  I  have 
the   honour   to   represent,   that   we   are 


Over  the  past  year  more  than  $12 
million  has  been  spent  on  construction 
in  the  Welland  riding.  We  have  added 
more  than  700  new  homes.  The  outlay 
for  production  equipment  is  well  up  in 
the  millions  and  all  our  municipalities 
are  embarked  on  notable  programmes  of 
improved  services. 

One  of  the  greatest  needs  in  the 
highly-industrialized  Welland-Crowland 
area  is  a  new  hospital.  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  planning  is  in  the 
advanced  stage  for  a  new  hospital  which 
will  cost  close  to  $4  million.  Already 
the  city  of  Welland  and  the  township  of 
Crowland  have  each  pledged  $1  million 
towards  this  project.  Other  municipali- 
ties in  the  area  plan  to  contribute  their 
share  and  a  general  campaign  for  funds 
will  soon  be  launched. 

Our  industries  are  meeting  the 
challenge  of  a  rapidly-growing  Canada. 
In  partnership  with  the  Steel  Company 
of  Canada,  Page-Hersey  Tubes  have 
begun  production  for  the  first  time  in 
Canada  of  "big  inch"  pipe  in  a  new  $10 
million  mill.  This  great  firm  is  also 
spending  another  $5  million  for  a  new 
electric  resistance  weld  mill  which  will 
permit  it  to  serve  Canadian  needs  in  an 
even  greater  field  of  smaller  size  pipe. 
Just  recently  the  Page-Hersey  firm 
located  its  plastic  pipe  division  in 
Welland,  so  that  we  are  truly  the 
country's  leading  pipe-manufacturing 
centre. 

Within  a  year,  the  mighty  plant  of 
Atlas    Steels    Limited    will    have    had 
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erected  the  first  stainless  steel  office 
building  in  the  Niagara  district.  This 
will  be  part  of  a  general  expansion  pro- 
gramme at  the  plant  costing  $5  million. 

The  Atlas  people,  underscoring  their 
live  and  generous  interest  in  com- 
munity affairs,  sold  their  present  office 
building  to  the  city  of  Welland  for  a 
very  nominal  sum,  to  be  transformed 
into  a  new  city  hall. 

This  gesture  at  once  solved  a  very 
pressing  accommodation  problem  for 
the  city,  and  saved  the  municipality 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  dollars. 

New  schools  continue  to  go  up  all 
over  the  riding.  Most  notable  this  year 
will  be  the  erection  of  a  new  high 
school  in  the  Fonthill  district  at  a  cost 
of  more  than  $600,000. 

Our  spiritual  life  grows  at  pace  with 
churches  adding  facilities,  a  new 
Presbyterian  and  United  Church  are 
under  way  in  Welland. 

Fonthill's  own  Marlene  Stewart  has 
continued  to  be  a  bright  gem  on  the 
sports  scene;  this  magnificent  young 
woman  from  Fonthill  not  only  continued 
to  reign  as  queen  of  the  Canadian 
golfers,  but  in  1956  added  the  United 
States  amateur  crown  to  her  long  list 
of  triumphs. 

In  the  city  of  Welland,  the  young 
and  thriving  Notre  Dame  establishment 
of  learning  for  the  second  season  in 
succession  captured  the  Ontario  all- 
Catholic  high  school  basketball  team. 
The  Welland-Crowland  community  was 
one  of  the  first  to  accept  Hungarian 
refugees  and  will  soon  have  handled  a 
total  of  200  of  these  proud  and  defiant 
people.  The  Hungarian  people  have 
been  our  fellow  citizens  through  the 
years  and  have  set  glorious  examples 
in  industry  and  progressiveness,  and  I 
know  that  the  newcomers  who  have 
fled  oppression  will  do  likewise. 

Every  hon.  member  will  know  of  my 
great  interest  in  the  welfare  of  persons 
who  are  unable  to  provide  for  their 
own  needs  through  their  own  efforts 
or  through  employment.  Today  we  have 
the  highest  standard  of  living;  the 
greatest  number  in  employment ;  and  the 


future  looks  even  brighter.  Neverthe- 
less, there  are  people  who,  because  of 
age,  illness,  and  circumstances  of  mis- 
fortune beyond  their  control,  are 
dependent  upon  the  public  as  a  whole 
for  maintenance  and  sup])ort. 

Most  of  you  know  that  my  own  em- 
ployment brings  me  in  close  touch  with 
the  ordinary  working  ]>eople  of  my 
riding.  I  am  personally  aware  of  many 
of  the  difficulties  and  problems  which 
some  people  must  face,  and  the  way  in 
which  many  must  live.  Tn  the  realm  of 
human  progress,  it  is  notable  that  today 
there  is  much  less  distress,  but  much  is 
yet  to  be  accomplished  for  the  welfare 
of  people  who  need  our  help. 

In  many  respects,  those  to  whom 
we  owe  the  most — our  older  citizens — 
often  receive  the  least  consideration. 
Frequently,  their  families  are  unable 
to  give  the  kind  of  care  and  financial 
support  they  would  wish  to  be  able  to 
give.  And,  unfortunately,  because  of 
customs  which  have  been  developing  in 
recent  years,  older  people  often  find 
themselves  without  employment.  This 
often  takes  place  in  spite  of  the  fact 
that  many  are  quite  capable  and  willing 
to  continue  with  their  employment,  and 
to  make  a  very  fine  contribution  to  their 
community,  our  province  and  our 
country  as  a  whole.  In  this  day  and 
age,  when  everyone's  standard  of  living 
is  so  dependent  upon  the  maintenance 
of  a  high  level  of  productivity,  it  would 
seem  that  we  should  be  utilizing  the 
services  of  every  able-bodied  person. 

Air.  Speaker,  my  sympathies  are  with 
those  older  people  who  are  wholly 
dependent  upon  the  old  age  security 
pension  of  the  Canadian  government  and 
old  age  assistance  as  sponsored  by  the 
government  of  Canada.  Surely,  it  is 
about  time  for  them  to  establish  a 
realistic  living  allowance.  Certainly, 
from  all  I  have  been  able  to  gather,  the 
Canadian  public  is  contributing  huge 
sums  of  money  for  the  care  of  aged 
persons.  But  I  am  afraid  that  a  very 
large  proportion  of  these  funds  is  being 
siphoned  off  by  the  Canadian  govern- 
ment in  the  form  of  income  taxes.  I 
would  like  to  ask :   How  do  we  know 
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what  amounts  have  actually  been  paid 
by  every  wage  earner  in  the  form  of  2 
per  cent,  additional  income  tax  up  to 
$60.00  maximum  per  year,  plus  2  per 
cent,  in  sales  taxes,  and  2  per  cent,  in 
corporation  taxes? 

Mr.    R.    Herbert     (Timiskaming) 
moves  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 


Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.52  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  D.  M.  KERR  (Dovercourt)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
first  report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
education  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Kerr  from  the  standing  committee  on 
education  presented  the  committee's 
first  report,  which  was  read  as  follows 
and  adopted: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Schools  Administration  Act,    1954. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

Also  to  report  the  following  bills 
with  certain  amendments: 

Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of 
Education  Act,   1954. 

Motion   agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  say  that  we 
have  on  the  desks  this  afternoon  some 
products    from    the    county    of    Kent. 
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This  is  not  a  precedent  by  any  means; 
at  various  times  we  have  had  placed, 
on  the  desks,  products  from  other 
constituencies,  including  apples,  honey, 
maple  syrup,  cheese,  and  this  time  we 
have  several  products  from  Kent.  I 
was  asked  permission  to  have  these 
placed  on  the  desks  and  I  granted  that 
permission.  I  might  say  they  asked 
that  only  two  products  be  placed  on 
the  desks,  but  they  were  overly  gen- 
erous. 

I  am  reliably  informed  that  the  town 
from  which  these  products  came  is 
shortly  to  become  a  city,  and  I  am  sure 
hon.  members  will  understand  their 
zeal  and  enthusiasm  at  this  time,  but 
apparently  the  spirit  of  generosity  of 
the  people  exceeded  good  judgment. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Well,  Mr.  Speaker,  on 
the  very  subject  with  which  you  have 
been  dealing,  these  gifts,  of  course, 
come  from  the  now  town  of  Wallace- 
burg,  a  very  fine  and  thriving  com- 
munity that  expects  and  hopes  to  be 
incorporated  as  a  city  very  shortly.  In 
your  remarks,  Mr.  Speaker,  you  inti- 
mated that  these  were  products  from 
the  county  of  Kent  which  were  placed 
on  our  desks,  no  doubt  in  your  estima- 
tion to  acquaint  us  with  that  county 
and  their  products. 

That  could  be  expected  and  accepted, 
but  I  am  afraid  one  rider  must  be 
attached,  and  I  would  be  failing  in  my 
duty  if  I  did  not  attach  that  rider; 
which  is,  of  course,  that  all  these  things 
that  are  going  to  happen  to  the  town 
of     Wallaceburg     are     more     or     less 
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dependent  upon,  so  it  is  suggested,  a 
matter  which  will  be  decided  upon  by 
this  Legislature.  In  the  very  fine 
brochure  that  has  been  put  out,  you 
will  notice  on  the  inside  page  where 
it  says :  ''Canada's  next  city  if  we  get 
the  retarded  children's  hospital."  On 
the  sugar  it  suggests  it  would  be  good 
for  the  retarded  children  in  this  new 
hospital  in  the  town  of  Wallaceburg, 
and  on  this  other  parcel  also. 

All  the  parcels  are  tied  in  with  a 
very  timely  suggestion  from  their  point 
of  view  at  least  that  this  Legislature  is 
to  be  called  upon  to  construct  a  hospital 
and  they  are  getting  in  their  bid  for 
the  town  of  Wallaceburg  in  this  way. 

Whatever  the  town  of  Wallaceburg 
can  do  to  get  this  hospital  in  a  legiti- 
mate way,  I  am  all  for;  it  may  be  the 
best  place  in  the  province  for  the 
hospital,  I  do  not  know,  but  the  point 
I  want  to  make  is  this — there  are  other 
places  in  the  province  of  Ontario  that 
feel  they  also  have  some  right  to  it. 
The  hon.  member  for  Huron  (Mr. 
Pryde)  spoke  the  other  day  about  his 
county  and  the  right  it  has  to  get  this 
hospital. 

Having  been  showered  with  these 
gifts  from  the  town  of  Wallaceburg,  it 
seems  to  me  no  other  place  need  apply, 
not  unless  they  can  better  the  offer  of 
this  town.  The  first  thing  hon.  mem- 
bers know,  we  will  be  having  tractors 
from  Brantford,  furniture  from  Kitch- 
ener and  Hanover,  and  cars  from 
Windsor.  There  is  really  no  end  to 
what  hon.  members  can  expect  if  this 
sort  of  thing  goes  on. 

I  seriously  say  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  I  do  not  like  this  principle,  I  believe 
it  is  a  bad  one  and  it  smacks  very  much 
of  what  we  have  heard  about  lobbies  in 
other  jurisdictions,  from  which  we  have 
always  been  proud  that  we  held  our- 
selves aloof.  This  is  a  high  pressure 
method,  there  is  no  doubt  about  that, 
and  as  such  I  suggest  it  has  no  place  in 
this  Legislature. 

I  would  also  say  that  if  some  other 
municipality  gets  the  hospital  rather  than 
Wallaceburg,  it  will  be  said  that  they 


have  perhaps  offered  something  more 
than  Wallaceburg;  if  Wallaceburg  gets 
it,  it  will  be  said  that  they  were  favoured 
with  the  hospital  because  they  offered 
these  gifts. 

I  think  it  is  well  that  legislators  should 
be  completely  free  from  all  these  en- 
tanglements, as  it  were,  and  free  to 
make  up  their  own  minds  on  the  issue 
and  on  the  issue  alone,  and  not  have  their 
minds  cluttered  up  with  idle  issues  such 
as  we  have  on  our  desks  this  afternoon. 

I  cannot  speak  too  strongly  about  this 
as  I  feel  very  keenly  about  it,  and  as  far 
as  I  am  concerned  whoever  authorized 
these  products  to  be  placed  on  the  desks 
should  make  a  similar  authorization  and 
have  them  taken  off  and  put  to  some 
good  purpose,  donated  to  some  charity, 
and  then  hon.  members  can  get  on  with 
the  business  of  the  House. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  just  one  brief 
comment.  I  am  completely  in  accord 
with  what  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition has  said.  I  am  sure  the  intentions 
were  good  but  I  would  remind  the 
House  that  about  two  or  three  years 
ago,  when  we  had  a  high-priced  firm 
investigate  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, it  was  strongly  advised  that  the 
procedure  of  Christmas  gifts  should  be 
discontinued  because  of  their  question- 
able influence  and  the  kind  of  public 
reaction  they  might  produce.  I  suggest 
these  gifts  are  in  somewhat  the  same 
category,  and  submit  that  for  the  same 
reason  the  practice  should  be  halted  at 
this  point. 

MR.  G.  W.  PARRY  (Kent  West)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  I  am  as  interested 
as  any  hon.  member  in  this  House.  This 
was  all  done  in  good  faith,  I  can  assure 
you.  I  had  a  call  as  late  as  Thursday 
requesting  that  the  citizens  of  Wallace- 
burg bring  something  to  advertise  the 
town  of  Wallaceburg,  and  these  gifts 
are  donated  by  the  citizens  and  spon- 
sored by  the  service  clubs,  Rotary,  the 
Kinsmen  and  the  town  council. 

It  seems  to  me  that  they  have  been 
over-generous.    I   was  amazed  when   I 
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arrived  at  the  buildings  this  morning  to 
see  this  great  display  of  goods,  but  I 
would  like  to  say  to  the  hon.  members, 
that  there  is  a  group  of  the  citizens  of 
Wallaceburg  in  the  chamber,  they  are 
young  and  enterprising  men  like  myself. 
I  am  not  young  and  am  sorry  for  that, 
but  apparently  they  were  not  familiar 
with  the  rules  of  the  House,  and  in  my 
estimation,  in  all  fairness,  it  is  a  demo- 
cratic procedure.  I  do  not  consider  it 
is  a  bribe  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 

At  this  time,  I  would  like  to  say 
something  about  the  sugar.  We  have 
two  refineries,  one  at  Chatham  and  one 
at  Wallaceburg.  The  sugar  beet  is  pro- 
duced in  8  counties,  and  processed  in  the 
beautiful  county  of  Kent,  and  I  am 
proud  of  it;  I  am  proud  we  have  the 
refineries  there. 

But  I  think  we  are  leaning  just  a  shade 
too  far  away  from  good  democratic 
government.  I  may  be  wrong.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  has  had  far 
more  experience  than  I  have,  but  I  am 
talking  of  the  very  fine  citizens  of 
Wallaceburg  who  said :  "We  want  to 
advertise  Wallaceburg."  I  think  that  is 
only  good  business.  Wallaceburg  is  a 
town  of  8,000  people,  it  is  divided  by  the 
Sydenham  River  which  is  used  for 
inland  shipping. 

I  would  make  one  mention  of  this 
glass:  the  glass  works  in  Wallaceburg 
employ  1,000  people  and  have  3  shifts  a 
day,  7  days  a  week,  365  days  a  year. 
That  is  to  the  town's  credit,  and  why 
should  these  live  citizens  of  Wallaceburg 
not  come  and  tell  us  what  they  have  ?  A 
great  number  of  people  do  not  know 
Wallaceburg  is  in  my  riding. 

I  will  say  this,  they  were  over- 
generous  but  there  are  times  when  we 
all,  during  our  lifetime,  buy  a  little  too 
freely. 

HON.  LESLIE  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
say  a  few  words  in  connection  with  this 
matter.  I  was  certainly  surprised  when  I 
arrived  here  to  find  on  my  desk  these 
gifts  from  that  great  town  of  Wallace- 
burg.   It  did  not  leave  me  very  much 


room  for  my  work,  so  I  had  to  clear 
the  desk  for  action. 

However,  I  think  first  of  all  we  have 
to  get  this  matter  into  perspective.  This 
town  of  Wallaceburg  is  a  very  great 
place,  a  fine  town.  I  have  been  there  and, 
in  the  course  of  my  visit,  was  made  an 
Indian  chief,  I  received  a  hatful  of 
feathers  which  I  have  at  home.  They 
also  gave  me  some  glasses  which  I  found 
very  handy  afterwards,  as  one  of  the 
mementos  of  that  visit,  which  took  place 
a  number  of  years  ago. 

These  people  have  a  great  community, 
and  are  fine,  enthusiastic  citizens,  and  I 
would  say  to  hon.  members  of  the  House 
that  I  would  not  become  unduly  excited 
about  these  gifts.  I  am  going  to  take 
mine  home  and  give  them  to  Mrs.  Frost. 

When  hon.  members  look  at  the  gifts 
I  think  they  will  see  they  are  only 
samples  of  products  this  ambitious  town 
produces  in  the  course  of  business  there. 
I  do  not  think  anyone  should  get  very 
excited,  or  fear  that  this  is  anything 
which  is  ever  calculated  to,  or  would, 
affect  the  integrity  of  this  House.  I  am 
sure  that  is  not  the  idea.  When  the  time 
comes  to  make  decisions  affecting  Wal- 
laceburg or  any  other  place,  we  will  use 
our  good  judgment,  and  in  the  mean- 
time I  think  perhaps  we  ought  to 
turn  to  this  good  town  and  say  that  they 
have  carried  out  this  commission  with 
the  enthusiasm  for  which  Wallaceburg  is 
noted,  and  we  regard  it  as  a  fact  that  the 
larger  this  great  inland  Ontario  com- 
munity grows,  and  the  older  it  grows, 
the  more  enthusiasm  its  citizens  will  have 
for  the  future. 

MR.  T.  PRYDE  (Huron):  Mr. 
Speaker,  you  will  recall,  a  week  ago 
today  during  the  reply  to  the  speech 
from  the  Throne,  I  made  a  vigorous 
plea  for  the  building  of  this  retarded 
children's  hospital  in  the  county  of 
Huron.  It  was  never  my  intention  or  the 
intention  of  any  of  those  who  are  back- 
ing this  project  in  Huron  county  that  we 
should  enter  into  any  competition  with 
other  jurisdictions  as  to  the  manner  in 
which  we  were  to  present  our  claims. 
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I  think  this  just  ix)ints  out  what  1 
said  last  Monday.  We  have  nothing  in 
Huron  county  to  keep  our  population 
employed.  The  meml)er  for  Kent  West 
told  hon.  memhers  of  this  distinguished 
House  about  a  very  fine  glass  works 
employing  1 ,000  people ;  a  sugar  refinery 
in  Chatham,  and  another  one  in  Wallace- 
burg.  The  whole  burden  of  my  argu- 
ment was  that  as  we  had  nothing,  why 
should  this  government  put  something 
that  would  help  one  part  of  the  province 
in  another  section  which  does  not  need 
it? 

We  have  nothing  in  the  way  of  a 
sugar  refinery  or  glass  works  in  Huron 
county.  We  have  endeavoured  to  place 
all  the  facts,  the  natural  advantages  of 
Huron  before  the  cabinet,  and  last  week 
I  tried  to  make  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  acquainted  with  all  the  natural 
advantages  of  the  county  of  Huron,  and 
I  rest  my  case  on  that. 

l)Ut  if  it  is  the  desire  of  the  hon. 
Speaker  or  the  hon.  members  of  the 
government  that  I  should  back  up  my 
claim  by  something  of  this  nature,  I 
might  say  we  are  a  great  bean  growing 
county,  and  if  the  hon.  Speaker  thinks 
it  would  be  wise,  we  will  have  a  bushel 
of  white  beans  placed  before  every  hon. 
member  of  the  Legislature.  I  am  just 
making  that  as  a  suggestion ;  I  do  not 
think  further  evidence  is  required  of  the 
importance  of  Huron  county,  I  tried  to 
do  that  last  Monday.  I  rest  my  case  on 
the  good  judgment  of  those  who  will 
make  the  decision  on  all  the  facts  and  the 
natural  advantages  of  Huron  county. 

MR.  C.  E.  JANES  (Lambton  East)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  these  good  people 
in  Wallaceburg  as  they  are  not  very  far 
out  of  my  own  riding,  I  wish  they  were 
in  it.  Every  time  I  go  to  Wallaceburg, 
in  their  kindness,  they  give  me  some- 
thing: glass,  sugar,  a  can  of  something 
or  other,  and  I  know  it  is  just  out  of  the 
kindness  of  their  hearts.  They  want  to 
give  the  visitor  something  to  show  their 
friendliness  and,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, I  am  going  to  accept  these  gifts 
in  that  spirit. 


MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just 
like  to  say  this :  by  this  occurrence  here 
today,  Wallaceburg  has  probably  done 
more  to  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
public  and,  probably,  will  get  more 
publicity  in  the  press  for  the  need  of 
retarded  children's  schools  than  the 
hour-long  speech  I  made  last  week. 

HON.  A.  K.  ROBERTS  (Attorney- 
General)  :  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  would  like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  a  matter  of  importance; 
something  that  was  reported  on  Satur- 
day last,  in  the  February  16th  editions 
of  both  the  Toronto  Daily  Star  and  the 
Telegram.  Considerable  publicity  was 
given  to  alleged  installations  of  micro- 
phones in  lock-ups.  The  headline  on  the 
Star  stated:  "Probe  Microphones  in 
Lock-up",  and  in  the  Telegram  it  said : 
"Probe  Lock-up  Eavesdropping,  Secret 
Mikes  in  Cells." 

Both  articles  referred  to  concealed 
super-sensitive  microphones  or  listening 
posts  being  built  into  a  new  Ontario 
provincial  police  building  at  Essex. 
Ijoth  articles  were  clear  on  this  point, 
and  when  I  was  contacted  about  this  I 
said  I  have  never  heard  about  any  such 
undertaking.  We  have  been,  this  after- 
noon, discussing  a  matter  of  giving  but 
here  is  a  subject  that  might  have  some- 
thing to  do  with  taking. 

Mr.  Speaker,  since  taking  office  I 
have  visited  all  the  district  headquarters 
and  a  large  number  of  the  detachment 
offices  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police, 
which  headquarters  and  detachments 
total  no  less  than  186  offices.  I  have  seen 
nothing  in  these  buildings  of  eavesdrop- 
ping or  concealed  microphone  equip- 
ment, and  I  wish  to  state  in  this  House 
that  none  exists. 

With  respect  to  the  new  building  at 
Essex  the  plans  for  construction  of  this 
building  were  made  about  two  years  ago ; 
this  was  prior  to  the  time  I  took  office. 
Today  I  have  had  a  discussion  with  the 
commissioner,  E.  V.  McNeill,  who  in- 
formed me  some  suggestions  and  pro- 
posals were  made  at  the  time  the  plans 
were  drawn  which,  if  carried  out,  would 
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permit  the   installation  of  microphones 
in  the  cells. 

The  plans  call  for  cells  to  be  removed 
some  distance  from  the  office,  and  where 
there  is  one  officer  only  available  for 
office  duty,  which  would  include  in  this 
duty  operation  of  the  radio,  answering 
the  telephone,  and  attending  to  inquiries, 
it  was  thought  at  that  time  such  mechani- 
cal equipment  might  be  of  considerable 
assistance  in  the  supervision  of  the 
prisoners.  I  might  say  that  this  plan 
was  not  discussed  with  my  predecessor. 
No  acoustic  equipment  has  been  pur- 
chased, and  there  is  no  intention  at  the 
present  time  to  purchase  it. 

MR.  A.  J.  CHILD  (Wentworth)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day  are  called,  I  rise  on  a  question  of 
privilege  to  correct  an  impression  that 
has  been  left  by  a  newspaper  article, 
and  to  answer  a  question  asked  of  me  in 
that  article.  The  article  appeared  in 
Saturday's  edition  of  the  Telegram 
under  the  by-line  of  "Whipper  Wat- 
son", with  the  headline  of  ''Whipper 
Puts  Headlock  on  Mr.  Child." 

I  quote : 

I  met  with  Mr.  Child  the  other 
evening  when  he  attended  the 
wrestling  show  at  Maple  Leaf 
Gardens,  as  a  guest  I  understand, 
of  promoter  Frank  Tunney.  Mr. 
Child  seemed  a  very  intelligent  and 
capable  person.  It  seems  a  shame  he 
should  be  wasting  the  government's 
valuable  time  telling  someone  else 
how  to  run  this  business  when  there 
are  far  more  serious  issues  at  stake 
throughout  this  rapidly  growing 
province. 

It  seems  to  me,  for  example,  there 
is  much  work  to  be  done  in  this  prov- 
ince to  educate  our  children  in  the 
ways  of  traffic  safety  and  cut  down 
the  terrible  highway  death  toll.  And 
isn't  Mr.  Child  cognizant  of  the 
desperate  need  to  steer  forceful 
legislation  through  our  Parliament  to 
curb  the  sex  maniacs  who  are 
making  our  streets  unsafe  for  our 
children  and  our  wives? 


First,  Mr.  Speaker,  although  not  too 
important,  I  was  not  the  guest  of  Mr. 
Tunney,  but  rather  my  colleague,  Mr. 
Root,  and  myself  were  the  guests  of  the 
Telegram. 

Secondly,  regarding  wasting  the  gov- 
ernment's time,  I  believe  it  is  the 
business  of  this  government,  or,  for 
that  matter,  any  government,  to  see  that 
sportsmanship  is  carried  out  in  a 
creditable  manner,  particularly  when 
boxing  and  wrestling  are  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  an  office  of  the  govern- 
ment, and  especially  when  an  elected 
representative's  constituents  bring  the 
matter  to  his  attention  and  ask  to  have 
something  done  about  it.  I  sincerely 
hope  that  Mr.  Watson  does  not  suggest 
that  I  should  ignore  the  very  people 
who  elected  me. 

Thirdly,  with  reference  to  the  re- 
marks about  cutting  down  on  the  ter- 
rible death  toll,  may  I  say  that  my  re- 
marks and  my  interest  in  this  matter 
are  well  known  to  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House,  along  with  my  recommenda- 
tions for  safety  legislation. 

Lastly,  with  reference  to  Mr.  Wat- 
son's question :  "Isn't  Mr.  Child 
cognizant  of  the  desperate  need  for 
legislation  to  curb  sex  maniacs?",  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  is  not  for  the  want  of  trying 
that  I  have  not  succeeded  in  having 
such  legislation  put  through.  I  have  had 
a  number  of  discussions  with  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  on  this  matter,  and 
I  think,  possibly,  if  only  in  a  small 
way,  I  was  responsible  for  having  one 
sex  criminal  returned  to  jail  after  he 
succeeded  in  beating  a  number  of  sex 
charges  in  Hamilton. 

I  think  I  am  also  on  record  as  pro- 
l)osing,  and  asking  for,  legislation  to 
curb  the  sale  of  literature  regarding 
sex  crimes  and  gangster  literature,  and 
although  I  did  not  spell  out  the  word 
"television"  it  would  certainly  include 
all  media  of  learning  which  might  have 
a  detrimental  effect  on  the  education  of 
our  youth. 

I  will  have  more  to  say  regarding  the 
matter  of  the  so-called  sport  of  wrestling 
at  another  time. 
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MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Before  orders  of  the  day  are 
called,  there  is  a  situation  which  I  would 
like  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  and  I  would  like  to  ask  one  or 
two  questions  arising  out  of  it. 

For  some  weeks  there  has  been  a  strike 
at  the  Northwest  Farms  and  Forests 
Products  Association,  involving  a  group 
of  truck  owners  and  drivers  in  north- 
western Ontario  who  are  trying  to 
organize  for  collective  bargaining  pur- 
poses, chiefly  with  the  Ontario-Minne- 
sota Pulp  and  Paper  Company  Limited. 

The  legitimate  objective  of  this  group 
is  being  frustrated  by  the  legal  fiction 
that,  being  independent  contractors,  they 
cannot  come  under  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act,  despite  the  fact  that  their 
relationship  to  the  company  and  their 
conditions  of  work  are  much  the  same  as 
those  of  regular  employees. 

But  the  efforts  of  this  group  to  secure 
effective  collective  bargaining  are  also 
being  frustrated  by  the  provincial  police, 
who  are  now  greatly  reinforced  in  that 
area.  Since  there  has  been  no  serious 
trouble  so  far,  this  police  action  can  be 
construed  as  being,  at  least  in  part,  strike 
breaking  in  intent.  The  situation  is 
threatening  to  deteriorate.  There  have 
been  arrests  of  strikers,  some  on  a 
charge  of  violence,  when  the  only 
violence  involved  was  throwing  snow- 
balls. 

I  have  3  questions  I  would  like  to 
address  to  the  government : 

First,  what  reinforcements  have  the 
provincial  police  sent  in,  and  what  is 
their  function  ? ;  secondly,  what  has  the 
government  done  to  assist  in  the  settle- 
ment of  this  dispute?;  and,  thirdly,  has 
the  government  given  consideration  to 
amending  The  Labour  Relations  Act  so 
that  persons  like  these  truckers,  who  are 
not  regular  employees  under  the  Act, 
may  still  be  permitted  the  right  of  col- 
lective bargaining? 

HON.  C.  DALEY  (Minister  of 
Labour)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  presume 
that  at  least  two  of  these  questions  are 
directed  to  my  department. 


These  men  are  the  owners  of  trucks 
individually,  as  I  understand  it.  They 
have  no  organization.  This  is  not,  as  I 
understand  it,  a  strike  in  which  an 
organized  group  of  people  have  decided 
to  cease  operations  all  at  one  and  the 
same  time.  They  are  individuals  who 
have  come  together  and  decided  that  they 
did  not  want  to  work  under  the  condi- 
tions and  at  the  rates  of  pay  under  which 
they  were  being  asked,  so  they  stopped. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  They  have  their 
organization. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY :  I  believe  that 
if  these  men  wished  to  organize  them- 
selves into  a  group,  and  elect  officers  as 
bargaining  representatives,  it  would  im- 
prove their  situation  and  ability  to 
bargain  with  the  employer.  I  do  not 
know  of  any  reason  why  they  then  could 
not  come  under  The  Labour  Relations 
Act. 

With  regard  to  the  next  question,  we 
have  done  practically  nothing  to  settle 
this  dispute,  because  whom  are  we  going 
to  go  to  ?  We  have  had  no  requests  from 
anyone,  neither  the  industry  nor  anyone 
representing  these  men. 

I  would  advise  them  that  if  they  wish 
some  help,  they  should  immediately  let 
us  know  and  I  will  send  someone  up 
there  to  see  what  can  be  done.  But  it  is 
not  an  organized  group.  They  have  not 
indicated  to  us  that  they  have  properly 
elected  officers  to  bargain  for  them ;  and 
so  our  hands  are  somewhat  tied. 

In  regard  to  the  question  of  the  pro- 
vincial police,  I  presume  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  would  probably  an- 
swer that  better  than  I ;  but  I  can  say 
this,  that  the  police  only  go  into  these 
places,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  being  requested 
by  the  municipality,  or  by  someone, 
when  it  is  felt  that  the  question  of  pre- 
serving the  law  is  beyond  the  ability  of 
the  local  police. 

I  think  that  is  about  all  I  can  usefully 
say  on  the  matter.  I  do  not  know  how 
many  police  there  are,  or  anything  like 
that." 

MR.  R.  GISBORN  (Wentworth 
East)  :   Mr.   Speaker,   before  orders   of 
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the  day,  I  would  like  to  bring  to  the 
attention  of  this  House  and  particularly 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan),  an  announcement  in  the  Hamil- 
ton Spectator  on  Wednesday,  February 
13th,  which  I  quote : 

A  toll  of  25  cents  will  be  charged 
to  cross  Burlington  Sky  Bridge.  The 
$16  million  sky  bridge  across  Bur- 
lington bridge  strip,  second  largest 
of  its  type  in  the  world,  will  be  tolled 
on  the  date  of  opening,  possibly  in 
the  late  fall  next  year. 

I  would  like  to  direct  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  Minister  to  the  question : 
Is  this  the  decision  of  The  Department 
of  Highways,  or  has  there  been  some 
report  to  the  toll  roads  committee?  I 
ask  because,  as  I  understand  it,  the 
report  has  not  yet  been  published  nor 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  House. 

I  would  like  some  explanation  on 
that. 

HON.  MR.  ALLAN:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  not  seen  any  report  to  the  toll 
roads  committee,  and  we  have  not  dis- 
cussed the  matter  referred  to  by  the 
hon.   member. 

MR.  GISBORN :  I  do  not  think  that 
my  question  was  answered.  Is  it  the 
case  that  there  will  be  a  toll  charge  of 
25  cents  on  each  end  of  the  bridge? 

HON.  MR.  ALLAN :  I  suggest  that, 
as  the  matter  has  never  been  discussed, 
I  am  not  in  a  position  to  answer. 

HON.  LESLIE  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  I  beg  to  table  a  copy  of 
correspondence  between  the  govern- 
ments of  Canada  and  Ontario  respecting 
the  Hungarian  refugees. 

The  request  for  this,  or  the  reason 
for  this  tabling,  came  from  the  federal 
government.  It  was  asked  that  this 
correspondence  be  returned,  and  when 
hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill  wired  me,  I  told 
him  I  had  no  objection  at  all  to  tabling 
any  correspondence.  We  exchanged 
telegrams,  or  communications  relevant 
to  the  documents  involved,  and  they 
have  been  tabled  this  afternoon. 


Concerning  the  matter  of  a  late  ses- 
sion tonight,  I  would  like  to  advise  the 
House  that  there  will  be  no  session 
tonight,  which  ought  to  be  satisfactory. 
The  sensible  solution  to  this  matter  is 
not  to  rush  the  Throne  debate.  The 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter) 
will  file  the  customary  notices  of  the 
dates  of  the  Budget  on  Thursday,  and 
the  debate  can  carry  on  in  the  ordinary 
course;  we  will  not  hurry  the  hon. 
members  in  relation  to  their  speeches. 

We  are  in  this  position,  that  it  is 
desirable  to  introduce  the  Budget  be- 
cause of  the  municipal  and  educational 
estimates  in  the  province.  I  do  not 
think,  in  looking  over  the  rules  of  the 
House,  that  there  is  anything  that 
forces  the  introduction  of  the  Budget 
at  any  time  undesirable,  provided  it  is 
done  on  notice. 

It  would  seem  that  the  satisfactory 
solution  is  not  to  hurry  the  Budget 
debate,  but  to  allow  the  hon  members 
to  speak,  and  I  would  propose,  there- 
fore, to  go  ahead  in  the  ordinary  course 
this  week. 

We  have  a  very  large  volume  of 
work  facing  us  and  it  might  be  desir- 
able to  have  a  late  session  tomorrow 
night,  or  Wednesday  night;  but  not 
with  the  idea  of  pressing  hon.  members 
to  get  through  by  a  deadline  on  Wed- 
nesday afternoon  or  Wednesday  eve- 
ning. 


THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  P.  T.  Kelly  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  this  bill  will  be  referred  to 
the  standing  committee  on  mining  and  I 
will  give  a  full  detailed  explanation  to 
the  House  on  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 
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ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  H.  E.  BECKETT  (York 
East)  :  It  is  indeed  a  pleasure  and  a 
privilege  for  me  to  represent  the  old 
historic  riding  of  York  East,  still  the 
largest  riding  in  Ontario  in  population. 

When  that  distinguished  statesman 
and  gentleman,  the  hon.  Mr.  G.  S. 
Henry,  first  represented  this  riding  in 
1913,  it  then  included  all  the  township 
of  York,  stretching  from  the  Humber 
river  on  the  west  to  Ontario  county 
on  the  east,  taking  in  the  townships  of 
Scarborough  and  Markham,  the  vil- 
lages of  Markham  and  Stouffville  and 
the  town  of  Leaside,  for  an  area  alto- 
gether at  that  time  of  168,277  acres 
with  a  population  of  only  47,000 
people. 

During  the  early  twenties,  while  I 
had  the  privilege  of  being  a  member 
of  the  Scarborough  township  council 
and  York  county  council,  we  had  a  re- 
distribution at  that  time,  and  the  riding 
boundaries  were  changed  to  take  in 
only  those  parts  of  the  county  of  York 
east  of  Yonge  Street  and  south  of  the 
town  line  between  the  townships  of 
Whitchurch  and  Markham. 

In  1922  North  York  township  was 
created  out  of  York  township,  and  in 
1923  East  York  township  was  created 
a  township,  both  by  special  legislation. 

There  was  no  Forest  Hill  village  or  a 
village  of  Swansea  until  1925  and  1923. 

Today  the  riding  of  York  East  in- 
cludes the  township  of  East  York,  the 
town  of  Leaside  and  that  part  of  the 
township  of  North  York  east  of  Yonge 
Street,  having  an  area  of  only  23,000 
acres,  with  a  population  of  over  150,000 
people. 

This  gives  an  idea,  Mr.  Speaker,  of 
the  growth  of  the  riding  of  York  East. 

In  1913  the  total  assessment  of  that 
168,000  acres  was  only  $28,152,000. 
Today  the  riding,  as  it  is  cut  down,  has 
an  assessment  of  $286  million.  This 
rapid  growth  means  much  to  this  prov- 
ince and  to  Canada  as  a  whole.  A 
province  or  a  nation,  I  feel,  cannot  be 


great    without    people    and    industrial 
expansion. 

With  this  great  development  comes 
the  problem  of  providing  the  necessary 
services,  including  schools.  These  prob- 
lems must  be  solved  by  the  local  govern- 
ments. A  great  number  of  the  hon. 
members  here  have  sat  on  these  local 
councils  and  they  know  the  problems. 
The  man  on  the  street  looks  to  his  coun- 
cillor when  anything  goes  wrong  with 
any  of  the  services  which  supply  his 
household  needs. 

This  duty  which  is  cast  upon  the 
municipal  councils  is  paramount  and 
must  be  maintained  at  all  costs. 

The  standard  of  these  services  has  in- 
creased, as  also  has  the  costs,  so  that 
today  it  is  taxing  the  wits  of  those  who 
have  to  administer  them. 

Where  is  the  money  to  do  all  these 
things?  Where  are  the  sources  of 
revenue  ?  The  average  councillor  says : 
"The  province  should  make  larger 
grants."  But  very  few  ever  say :  "Let 
us  find  out  what  the  government  of 
Canada  should  do  about  it." 

First  let  me  talk  about  the  relationship 
between  the  province  and  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

In  1839  the  famous  report  of  Lord 
Durham  recommended  the  establishment 
of  municipal  institutions  for  the  entire 
country,  and  by  1858  municipal  institu- 
tions had  taken  on  statutory  rights,  the 
Act  being  an  Act  respecting  the  muni- 
cipal institutions  of  Upper  Canada. 

In  1859  it  became  Chapter  54  of  the 
Canadian  Statutes  of  Upper  Canada, 
and  that  remained  until  the  date  of  Con- 
federation in  1867. 

The  term  "municipal  institutions"  was 
intended  to  give  expression  to  the  state 
of  affairs  which  existed  in  a  defined 
populated  area,  the  inhabitants  of  which 
are  incorporated  and  entrusted  with  the 
privileges  of  total  self-government  re- 
sponsible for  the  needs,  health,  safety, 
comfort  and  the  orderly  government  of 
an  organized  community. 

The  province  by  statute  created  the 
municipalities,  and  the  province,  there- 
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fore,  is  able  to  confer  on  them  any  or 
every  power  which  the  province  itself 
possesses  under  The  Confederation  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  many  statutes 
today  giving  various  powers  to  the  local 
municipalities,  some  of  the  important 
ones  being  The  Municipal  Act,  The 
Assessment  Act,  The  Local  Improvement 
Act,  The  Ditches  and  Water  Courses 
Act,  The  Public  Health  Act,  and  The 
Public  Utilities  Act. 

These  Acts  authorize  the  municipal- 
ities to  do  certain  things  and  to  levy  the 
costs  either  against  the  whole  of  the 
municipality  or  the  parts  which  are 
benefited.  The  Act  also  restricts  the 
amount  of  levy  which  may  be  made  in 
any  one  year,  with  the  result  that  the 
municipalities  must  look  to  other  sources 
for  revenue  if  they  are  to  provide  the 
services  demanded  today  by  the  growing 
population.  Naturally,  the  province  has 
been  the  first  place  to  go  for  assistance, 
with  very  little  thought,  up  to  this  date, 
of  going  to  the  government  of  Canada. 

This  government  has  recognized  the 
position  of  the  municipalities  and  has 
been  most  generous  in  its  grants,  espe- 
cially since  1943  when  this  government 
came  into  power. 

I  want  to  mention  some  figures  for 
the  province  of  Ontario.  In  1943  the 
total  taxes  by  the  municipalities  was 
$110,561,000.  In  that  same  year,  the 
provincial  subsidies  were  $19,697,000  or 
1 7.82  per  cent,  of  all  municipal  taxation. 

In  1948  the  total  municipal  taxation 
was  $149,324,000,  amounting  to  135.06 
per  cent.  In  that  same  year  the  muni- 
cipal subsidy  from  the  government  was 
$67,183,000,  an  increase  of  341.08  per 
cent.,  and  representing  44.9  per  cent,  of 
the  municipal  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  increased  down 
through  the  years,  until  in  1951  the 
total  municipal  taxes  were  $226,033,000, 
an  increase  of  204.44  per  cent.,  and  the 
government  subsidv  has  increased  to 
$99,198,000,  for  an  increase  of  503.62 
per  cent.,  and  represented  43.89  per  cent, 
of  the  municipal  taxes. 

Bringing  it  down  to  the  last  date  that 
we   have,   in    1955   the   total   municipal 


taxes  were  $336,164,000,  an  increase  of 
305  per  cent.,  and  in  1955  the  govern- 
ment subsidy  was  $133,740,000,  or  an 
increase  of  679  per  cent,  over  1943, 
and  it  represented  in  that  year  39.79 
per  cent,  of  the  municipal  taxes. 

Let  hon.  members  look  at  the  muni- 
cipal debt :  for  1943  the  total  gross 
debenture  debt  of  the  municipalities  was 
$281,463,000,  or  9.19  per  cent,  of  the 
total  assessment.  The  population  of  the 
province  in  that  year  was  3,580,000,  and 
the  assessment  was  $3,062,228,000.  In 
1949  the  debenture  debt  dropped  to 
$278,166,000,  and  represented  6.99  per 
cent,  of  the  taxable  assessment.  The 
population  of  the  province  increased  to 
4,083,000,  an  increase  of  14.05  per  cent., 
so  that  although  the  population  had 
increased,  the  gross  debenture  debt 
decreased  in  the  year. 

In  1951  the  gross  debenture  debt  of 
the  municipalities  was  $437,577,000,  55 
per  cent,  greater  than  in  1943,  and  yet 
the  percentage  of  that  debt  to  the  assess- 
ment was  only  9.92  compared  with  9.19 
in  1943.  The  main  source  of  revenue 
is  the  municipalities,  which  must  take 
care  of  the  bulk  of  the  cost  of  municipal 
services  and  education,  and  in  regard  to 
education  the  local  council,  as  we  all 
know,  has  no  control  over  that. 

In  the  year  1955  municipal  taxation 
on  real  property  and  business  assessment 
was  over  85  per  cent,  of  municipal 
revenues,  and  from  a  summary  of  assess- 
ment on  which  the  1952  taxes  were 
levied  in  Ontario,  in  municipalities  with 
a  population  of  over  10,000,  except 
Forest  Hill,  municipal  taxation  was 
derived  as  follows:  90  per  cent,  from 
real  property,  10  per  cent,  from  tax  on 
business  assessment. 

By  the  same  method  it  can  be  approxi- 
mated today  that  the  source  of  municipal 
property  tax  will  be  derived  as  follows : 
residential  assessment  51  per  cent.; 
professional  and  commercial  assessment 
25  per  cent. ;  manufacturing  and  indus- 
trial assessment  1 1  per  cent. ;  farm 
assessment  1.25  per  cent.;  other  assess- 
ment 1.75  per  cent.;  the  important  illus- 
tration being  that  the  assessment  on 
residential  real  estate  bears  more  than 
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double  of  any  other  source  of  municipal 
revenue  in  urban  municipalities. 

Each  year  there  is  a  new  demand  on 
the  province  by  the  municipalities  for 
larger  grants,  and  I  feel  that  the  time 
has  come  for  a  determined  study  of  the 
fiscal  relations  of  the  province  and  muni- 
cipalities which  will  more  or  less  fix 
taxes  for  future  years.  I  would  like  to 
read  from  an  editorial  in  the  January 
17th  issue  of  Country  Life,  an  English 
magazine : 

Today  local  authorities  in  England 
and  Wales  are  drawing  nearly  half 
their  revenue  from  government 
grants,  whereas  in  1914  the  proportion 
from  this  source  was  only  22  per  cent. 
By  some  administrators,  this  trend  is 
considered  highly  undesirable.  On  the 
principle  that  he  who  pays  the  piper 
calls  the  tune,  grants  from  government 
sources  usually  have  "strings"  at- 
tached to  them ;  they  are  conditional 
and  being  so,  they  restrict  the  freedom 
of  the  local  authorities. 

Lately  a  "study  group"  set  up  by 
the  Royal  institute  of  public  adminis- 
tration has  been  trying  to  discover 
what  sources  of  revenue,  additional 
to  the  present  rating  system,  might  be 
placed  at  the  disposal  of  local  author- 
ities as  alternatives  to  the  income 
from  government  grants. 

Public  Serznce,  the  official  journal 
of  local  government  officers,  has  sum- 
marized the  results  of  the  enquiry. 
Suggested  sources  of  revenue  include  : 

(1)  Withdrawal  of  de-rating  relief 
from  industry  and  agriculture ; 

(2)  Imposition  of  a  local  income- 
tax  at  a  maximum  rate  of  3d  in  the 
pound ; 

(3)  Power  to  levy  (within  certain 
limits)  an  entertainments  tax  which 
w^ould  replace  the  present  entertain- 
ments duty;  and 

(4)  Retention  by  local  authorities 
of  the  motor  vehicle  duties  and  driv- 
ing licence  fees  they  now  collect. 

It  may  well  be  that  communities 
suffer  by  that  fettering  of  their  local 
authorities    which    results    from    the 


contribution  of  the  national  exchequer 
to  their  revenues.  It  is  natural  that 
the  councils  should  wish  for  liberation. 
But  this  freedom,  unlike  individual 
freedom,  is  hardly  worth  purchasing 
regardless  of  cost.  A  price  which  in- 
cludes the  establishment  of  a  second- 
ary income-tax  system  (to  mention 
only  one  proposal)  would,  we  think, 
be  rejected  flatly  by  nearly  100  per 
cent,  of  taxpayers. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  I  feel 
likewise,  that  income  tax  should  rest 
with  the  two  higher  levels  of  govern- 
ment. 

It  would  appear  that  this  vital  question 
of  government  grants  to  municipalities 
is  a  very  troublesome  one  in  other  parts 
of  the  world. 

The  state  of  New  York  and  the  city 
of  New  York  jointly  appointed  a  com- 
mittee to  study  and  bring  in  a  report 
dealing  with  the  matter  of  the  fiscal  rela- 
tions of  the  state  and  the  city.  That 
committee  has  just  recently  reported  to 
both  the  state  and  city  and  I  would 
recommend  that  copies  be  obtained,  be- 
cause it  fits  the  situation  in  this  country 
as  well  as  in  the  United  States. 

I  would  suggest  at  this  time  that  there 
should  be  a  thorough  study  of  our 
present  system  of  municipal  government 
which  would  include  our  present  system 
of  assessment  and  municipal  taxation. 

I  contend  that  the  tax  levies  by  muni- 
cipalities on  land  have  reached  their 
limit,  and  that  immediate  steps  must  be 
taken  to  bring  about  some  relief.  This 
might  be  done  by : 

(1)  Reducing  the  cost  of  municipal 
administration ; 

(2)  Giving  to  the  municipality  on  a 
local  option  basis  the  right  to  levy  a  sales 
tax  and  a  compensating  use  tax. 

(3)  Assessment  of  all  real  property 
for  municipal  purposes  or  services  such 
as  is  given  to  the  municipalities  by  sec- 
tion 388  (1),  clause  86,  of  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  where  garbage  disposal  must 
be  charged  to  all  real  estate. 

In  dealing  with  No.  1,  the  cost  of 
municipal  administration,  may  I  say  the 
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problem  of  reducing  this  cost  is  really 
the  responsibility  of  the  local  municipal 
councils  and  could  be  done,  I  think,  by 
an  amalgamation  of  departments  and 
joint  administration  of  certain  services, 
such  as  garbage  disposal,  sewage  disposal 
and  water  works. 

The  second,  sales  tax,  is  one  that  has 
caused  a  lot  of  controversy,  but  I  do 
want  to  give  hon.  members  some  figures 
which  I  feel  justify  serious  study  of  this 
matter.  In  the  state  of  New  York  a  retail 
sales  tax  is  allowed  to  be  imposed  by 
counties,  and  for  Erie  county,  which 
includes  the  city  of  Buffalo,  this  tax  is 
earmarked  for  educational  purposes  only. 
The  revenues  collected  are  exclusively 
used  for  public  education  and  are  dis- 
tributed by  the  county  treasurer  to  the 
several  school  districts  in  the  county. 
That  tax  of  one  per  cent,  is  charged  on 
all  retail  sales  with  some  exemptions 
such  as  food,  food  products,  water, 
drugs,  newspapers  and  cigarettes. 

In  1953  that  tax  realized  $8,855,000 ; 
in  1954,  $9,114,000;  in  1955,  $9,875,000. 
The  net  proceeds  of  this  sales  tax  are 
disbursed  to  the  various  school  districts 
in  the  county  of  Erie  on  the  average 
pupil  daily  attendance  for  the  previous 
school  year.  My  contention  is  that  our 
present  tax  on  gasoline,  for  instance,  is 
a  sales  tax  on  the  sale  of  gasoline,  the 
proceeds  should  be  used  for  road  con- 
struction and  maintenance. 

A  similar  tax  could  be  imposed  by 
counties  —  and  metropolitan  Toronto 
could  be  considered  a  county  —  and  the 
money  be  used  for  educational  purposes. 

The  city  of  New  York,  with  an 
approximate  population  of  8  million 
people,  has  a  sales  tax  of  3  per  cent.,  and 
that  yields  approximately  $240  million 
a  year.  On  this  basis  the  municipality  of 
metropolitan  Toronto  could  raise  about 
$45  million  a  year,  and  this  would  go  a 
long  way,  I  contend,  towards  relieving 
the  land  tax  for  school  purposes. 

Some  cities  in  the  state  of  California 
have  a  sales  tax  as  high  as  4  per  cent., 
but  until  a  study  is  made  no  one  would 
know  what  would  be  a  proper  levy. 


New  York  city  has  another  tax  that 
has  been  mentioned  before,  and  that  is  a 
tax  on  hotel  rooms  of  5  per  cent.,  and 
last  year  that  netted  New  York  city  some 
$6  million  revenue. 

The  third  suggestion,  the  assessment 
of  all  properties  for  municipal  services, 
I  feel  is  an  important  one,  and  would  be 
fair  treatment  for  every  householder  and 
every  corporation.  The  cost  of  police 
administration  should  be  spread  over  all 
properties,  because  police  protection  is 
there  for  anyone,  not  only  those  exempt, 
but  for  those  who  do  pay  the  rates.  Cost 
of  the  fire  department  should  likewise  be 
levied  on  all  property ;  it  is  for  the  bene- 
fit of  all  and  does  not  fight  fires  for  only 
those  who  pay  it,  but  also  for  those  who 
do  not  pay. 

Similarly,  The  Department  of  Health 
costs  should  also  be  levied  against  all 
properties.  The  good  health  of  anyone 
in  the  municipality  benefits  all.  Similarly, 
regarding  roads  and  all  other  services : 
why  should  not  everyone  pay  his  fair 
share — and  those  services  not  to  include 
education. 

There  are  some  other  sources  of 
revenue  which  municipalities  might 
take  advantage  of:  for  instance,  they 
could  have  an  overnight  parking  fee; 
they  could  have  a  sewer  rate  the  same 
as  for  water.  The  person  who  uses 
more  water  should  pay  more  for  the 
use  of  sewers,  and  the  sewer  tax  could 
become  part  of  the  water  bill  and  be 
based  on  the  amount  of  water  used. 
That  is  what  is  being  done  in  the  city 
of  Buffalo. 

Mr.  Speaker,  many  taxpayers  are 
complaining  bitterly  about  heavy  taxa- 
tion by  all  levels  of  government,  and 
they  keep  asking,  "What  is  being  done 
about  it?" 

There  is  one  that  I  might  mention 
and  that  is  our  present  income  tax. 
If  a  person  owns  a  corporation  and 
also  owns  real  estate,  he  is  entitled  to 
deduct  his  municipal  taxes,  the  interest 
on  his  mortgage,  and  his  carrying 
charges  on  that  property.  But  a  private 
individual  must  pay  income  tax  on 
his  municipal  taxes;  therefore  he  is 
paying  double  tax,  and  I  contend  that 
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the  home  owners  and  private  individuals 
should  receive  the  same  benefit  as 
corporation  owners. 

It  has  often  been  suggested  that 
every  one  should  incorporate  himself 
as  a  limited  company,  and  by  that 
move  would  save  considerably  in  the 
way  of  taxes. 

A  very  comprehensive  study  of  the 
statutes  and  the  relationships  existing 
between  all  3  levels  of  government 
should  call  a  halt  to  constant  fiscal 
bickering,  and  do  much  to  bring  about 
a  better  partnership  which  would  re- 
view and  adjust  statutes  and  adminis- 
trative practices,  as  well  as  govern- 
mental attitudes.  The  taxpayer  is 
bewildered,  and  is  looking  to  his  gov- 
ernments for  guidance  and  assistance. 
I  feel  the  province  should  assume  the 
resi)onsibility  of  leadership  in  develop- 
ing a  new  system  of  governmental  re- 
lations, that  the  new  system  be  built 
around  a  concept  of  interdependence 
and   decentralization. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  speak 
on  taxation  in  a  somewliat  lighter  vein. 

The  situation  here  with  regard  to 
taxes  is  getting  so  serious  that  people 
have  to  resort  to  a  good  many  things 
in  order  to  make  ends  meet.  This  re- 
minds me  of  a  chap  who  replied  to  a 
demand  for  taxes  from  the  Income  Tax 
Dei)artment  at  Ottawa,  and  he  wrote 
as  follows.  If  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
would  like  to  read  his  letter : 

In  reply  to  your  request  to  send 
a  cheque,  I  wish  to  inform  you  that 
the  present  conditions  of  my  bank 
account  makes  it  almost  impossible. 
My  shattered  financial  condition  is 
due  to  federal  laws,  state  laws, 
county  laws,  city  laws,  corporation 
laws,  liquor  laws,  mothers-in-law, 
brothers-in-law,  sisters-in-law  and 
outlaws. 

I  am  also  required  to  contribute 
to  every  society  and  organization 
which  the  genius  of  man  is  capable 
of  bringing  to  life;  to  women's  relief, 
the  unemployed  relief,  and  the  gold 
diggers'   relief. 


Through  these  laws  I  am  com- 
pelled to  pay  a  business  tax,  amuse- 
ment tax,  head  tax,  light  tax,  school 
tax,  gas  tax,  carpet  tax,  sales  tax, 
liquor  tax,  income  tax,  food  tax, 
furniture  tax  and  excise  tax. 

For  my  own  safety  I  am  required 
to  carry  life  insurance,  property  in- 
surance, liability  insurance,  burglar 
insurance,  accident  insurance,  busi- 
ness insurance,  earthquake  insur- 
ance, tornado  insurance,  unemploy- 
ment insurance,  old  age  and  fire 
insurance.  My  business  is  so  governed 
that  it  is  no  easy  matter  for  me  to 
find  out  who  owns  it.  I  am  inspected, 
suspected,  disrespected,  rejected,  de- 
jected, examined,  re-examined,  in- 
formed, required,  summoned,  fined, 
commanded,  and  compelled  until  I 
provide  an  inexhaustible  supply  of 
money  for  every  known  need  of  the 
human  race. 

Simply  because  I  refuse  to  donate 
to  something  or  other  I  am  boy- 
cotted, talked  about,  lied  about,  held 
up.  held  down,  and  robbed  until  I 
am  almost  ruined. 

I  can  tell  you  honestly  that  except 
for  the  miracle  that  happened  I  could 
not  enclose  this  cheque.  The  wolf 
that  comes  to  many  doors  nowadays 
just  had  pups  in  my  kitchen.  I  sold 
them  and  here  is  the  money. 

^  MR.  H.  C.  NIXON  (Brant)  :  Mr. 
Sj^eaker,  although  somewhat  late  in  the 
session,  I  would  like  to  extend  to  you 
my  warm  personal  regards  and  felicita- 
tions and  say  how  happy  I  am  to  see  you 
discharging  your  duties  in  such  a  satis- 
factory manner  as,  of  course,  hon. 
members  all  expected  when  we  elected 
you  to  your  present  proud  position. 

I  am  rather  happy  to  be  back  here 
myself,  taking  some  little  part  in  the 
deliberations  of  this  assembly.  I  recall 
with  pleasure  and  interest  an  occasion 
when  all  hon.  members  got  together  last 
session  at  a  banquet  at  which  our  host 
chose  to  honour  me ;  I  was  a  senior 
stateman  of  the  assembly. 

Those  of  us  who  came  in  here  in  1937 
and  before,  were  given  special  attention ; 
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chairs  were  provided  at  the  head  table 
for  this  select  group.  And  if  I  remember 
rightly,  it  took  only  about  10  chairs  to 
accommodate  us  all. 

This  incident  illustrates  very  forcibly 
the  road  of  attrition  or  erosion,  whether 
it  is  that  hon.  members  wear  out  that 
affects  the  membership  of  this  House. 
Those  of  us  who  are  privileged  to  stay 
here  a  number  of  years  must  feel  very 
deeply  indeed  that  whatever  it  is  that 
catches  up  to  others,  whether  it  is  the 
law  of  averages  or  the  "grim  reaper", 
or  simple  attrition  or  erosion,  has  not 
yet  caught  up  to  us  and  for  that  reason 
possibly  we  should  enjoy  ourselves 
because  even  for  us  it  may  be  later  than 
we  think. 

I  somehow  or  other  have  the  feeling 
that,  before  another  40  years  elapses, 
someone  else  might  be  representing  the 
grand  old  riding  of  Brant  in  this 
Legislature,  which  is  of  course  a  very 
saddening  thought  indeed. 

May  I  also  mention  how  great  an 
improvement  I  think  the  system  is  that 
has  been  installed  in  this  Legislature. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  made  some 
reference  on  opening  day  about  this 
being  the  first  attempt  to  meet  this 
requirement,  but  I  have  a  very  clear 
recollection  that  back  in  1926,  in  the 
days  of  the  hon.  G.  Howard  Ferguson 
government,  that  it  was  also  attempted. 
However,  there  has  certainly  been  much 
improvement  in  the  public  address 
system  invention  since  those  days.  At 
that  time,  it  was  optional  whether  or 
not  an  hon.  member  make  use  of 
it,  and  those  who  felt  they  were  equipped 
with  ample  lung  power  immediately 
swept  it  aside.  Therefore,  if  an  hon, 
member  used  it,  he  was  more  or  less 
admitting  that  he  was  lacking  in  that 
capacity.  Then,  the  distortion  that 
affected  the  system  was  so  very  bad,  at 
unexpected  intervals,  that  one  would 
think  sometimes  with  the  wails  through 
the  rafters  that  there  were  a  number 
of  ghosts  pursuing  each  other  up  there. 
By  the  next  session,  the  public  address 
system  had  disappeared.  This  one  is 
certainly  a  very  great  improvement. 


I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  mover 
and  the  seconder  of  the  speech  from  the 
Throne;  they  certainly  discharged  their 
responsibilities  in  a  manner  which 
reflected  credit  to  themselves.  As  some- 
one has  remarked,  this  is  indeed  an 
honour,  an  honour  that  has  never  come 
to  me,  although  I  have  been  in  this 
House  for  quite  some  years.  Neither, 
as  I  recall  it,  has  the  hon.  member  for 
Peel  (Mr  Kennedy),  who  entered  the 
House  in  the  same  year  as  myself,  1919, 
had  the  honour  of  moving  or  seconding 
the  address. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  How  would  the 
hon.   member  like  to  do  it  next  year? 

MR.  NIXON:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  took  the  words  right  out  of  my 
mouth,  I  was  going  to  suggest  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  that  next  year, 
before  it  is  too  late,  instead  of  asking 
his  newest  hon,  member  to  move  or 
second  the  address,  why  not  ask  the 
oldest  one,  the  hon.  member  for  Peel? 
I  know  my  suggestions  are  always 
listened  to  with  the  greatest  attentiveness 
and  that  is  one.  And  then  after  the  next 
election,  I  will  ask  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver)  to  let  me 
move  the  address. 

I  would  like  to  congratulate  the  hon, 
member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  on  his  election  to  the  House.  The 
hon.  member  made  some  reference  to 
some  former  members  from  that  fine 
historic  constituency,  but  while  I  agree 
entirely  with  what  he  said,  it  seemed  to 
be  only  the  Conservative  members  that 
he  could  recall.  I  would  like  to  mention 
one  or  two  other  members  who  served 
in  this  House  with  great  distinction  from 
that  particular  riding. 

I  would  like  first  to  mention  Mr. 
William  Gardhouse,  who  came  into  this 
Legislature  in  1934.  Mr.  Gardhouse  was 
a  member  of  a  fine  old  agricultural 
family  of  this  province,  who,  with  his 
father,  did  a  great  deal  to  improve  the 
beef  breed,  and  thus  made  a  lasting  con- 
tribution to  the  agricultural  development 
of  the  province. 
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Somewhat  later,  in  this  Legislature, 
we  had  Mr.  Charles  Millard,  and  I  sat 
beside  him  with  just  a  narrow  aisle 
between  us  for  some  years,  I  was  very- 
much  impressed  with  his  abiHty;  he 
was  a  very  able  gentleman,  and  a  very 
able  hon.  member  indeed.  Mr.  Millard 
is  now  serving  his  cause  in  Belgium  at 
considerable  personal  sacrifice  in  in- 
come, and  is  a  director  of  the  Inter- 
national Confederation  of  Free  Trade 
Unions.  I  know  we  all  hope  that  he 
will  continue  to  do  splendid  work  in  his 
new  job,  and  we  are  the  poorer  for  his 
having  left  our  community. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  particu- 
larly the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Wardrope).  In  moving  the 
address,  he  paid  tribute  to  several 
former  civil  servants  of  the  province, 
and  in  this  also  I  concur  and  would  just 
like  to  take  the  opportunity  of  mention- 
ing one  or  two  others.  In  the  first 
place,  I  would  mention  Mr.  John 
Carroll,  who  was  assistant  to  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Agriculture.  I 
have  known  him  very  intimately  for 
nearly  50  years;  we  started  together  at 
the  Ontario  Agricultural  College  in 
1909,  and  I  have  followed  his  career 
with  much  interest.  He  served  his 
country  with  great  distinction  in  World 
War  I,  attaining,  I  believe,  the  rank 
of  colonel.  He  started  in  the  public 
service  as  an  assistant  in  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture,  and  he  served  in 
many  capacities  and  has  finally  retired 
in  the  capacity  of  assistant  to  the 
deputy. 

I  want  to  pay  a  tribute  to  his  long, 
faithful  service  in  this  province  and 
trust  that  he  will  enjoy  his  new  work 
in  the  financial  field  in  which  he  has 
entered  in  the  town  of  Brampton. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  say  so,  with- 
out appearing  to  take  sides  in  any  bit- 
ter controversy  as  existed  last  session, 
I  would  like  to  bring  to  your  attention 
the  services  of  another  civil  servant  in 
this  province,  in  the  person  of  G. 
Hedley  Basher.  Mr.  Basher  and  my- 
self entered  the  service  at  almost  the 
same  time,  in  1919.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,   Mr.    Basher   came  in   September, 


and  I  came  in  October.  He  was  gov- 
ernor of  the  Don  and  Langstaff  jails 
and  I  was  Provincial  Secretary  in 
charge  of  those  institutions.  He  has 
served  this  province  ably  up  to  the 
present  time,  and  is  still  in  service, 
having  served  under  10  different  gov- 
ernments and  Prime  Ministers,  3  dif- 
ferent parties,  and  probably  15  or  16 
Ministers,  and  served  them  loyally, 
a1)ly  and  efficiently  under  all  circum- 
stances. He  served  his  country  with 
great  distinction  in  two  wars  and  I 
think  has  done  a  good  job  in  a  very 
difficult  department. 

Having  administered  that  department 
for  13  years,  in  regard  to  penal  affairs 
I  have  some  little  knowledge  of  the 
trials,  and  difficulties  which  must  go  with 
that  particular  administrative  depart- 
ment. It  is  dealing  with  human  beings, 
Mr.  Speaker,  who  are  held  in  custody 
and  restraint  and,  naturally,  the  human 
reaction  is  difficult  to  deal  with  under 
those  circumstances.  I  have  always  felt 
that  the  name  "reform  institutions"  is 
a  misnomer  and,  I  doubt  very  much, 
in  fact  I  am  sure,  that  an  institution 
never  reformed  anybody.  If  a  reform 
does  come  about  it  must  come  from 
within. 

It  is  true  that  much  can  be  done  to 
provide  the  very  possible  conditions,  to 
encourage  and  recognize  the  dignity  of 
the  individual,  to  have  ideal  conditions 
for  rehabilitation,  but  to  me  that  word 
reform  is  synonymous  with  the  word 
rebirth  as  we  read  it  in  the  Bible.  Far 
be  it  from  me  to  argue  theology  with 
my  hon.  friend  from  Windsor  or  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Reform  Institutions 
but  I  very  much  doubt  if  this  miracu- 
lous power  of  reform  was  ever 
delegated  to  human  agency. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  How  about 
the  "reform  bill?" 

MR.  NIXON:  We  are  not  just 
reforming  in  that  way  —  the  word  in 
that  case  might  be  well  used.  Even 
at  that  I  have  always  preferred  the 
word  "liberal." 

In  any  case,  I  will  admit,  if  and  when 
the    finger    is    put    upon    me    to    again 
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assume  the  responsibility  of  administer- 
ing The  Department  of  Reform  Institu- 
tions, as  it  is  called  today — we  used  to 
call  it  "The  Provincial  Secretary's  De- 
partment"— I  would  be  happy  to  find  my 
good  friend  and  able  administrator,  Mr. 
Basher,  still  there  to  help  me  with  a 
difficult  problem. 

I  would  like  again  this  afternoon,  if 
hon.  members  are  not  too  tired  of  hear- 
ing me  on  this  subject,  to  speak  for  a 
few  minutes  about  the  Indians.  It  seems 
to  be  a  matter  of  considerable  public 
interest  and  discussion  today,  judging 
from  the  headlines  in  the  papers,  and  it 
is  a  subject  that  has  always  been  very 
near  to  my  heart  and  very  much  on  my 
conscience.  I  do  feel  that  our  Indian 
people  are  not  participating  in  and  enjoy- 
ing the  prosperity  and  the  progress  that 
the  rest  of  the  country  is  enjoying,  and 
I  would  certainly  like  to  see  progress 
being  made  more  rapidly  than  it  is. 

On  most  Indian  reserves,  hon.  mem- 
bers must  admit  the  living  is  under 
subnormal  conditions,  to  put  it  very 
mildly  indeed.  And,  the  Indians  are  cer- 
tainly being  pushed  around  in  many 
respects  in  a  manner  that  none  of  the 
rest  of  us  would  tolerate  for  a  moment. 
Just  last  week  a  situation  occurred  in 
which  the  validity  of  the  marriage  of  a 
young  woman  was  challenged  by  The 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs  after  her 
husband  had  been  killed  in  an  accident 
and  she  was  left  with  a  daughter  a  few 
days  old.  Hon  members  could  not 
imagine  anything  like  that  happening  in 
any  other  ethnic  group  in  this  province. 

And  while  this  Legislature  has  under- 
taken to  legislate,  and  regulate  with 
respect  to  marriages  among  the  Indians, 
I  think  we  have  now,  and  the  government 
now  has  some  responsibility  in  the  clear- 
ing up  of  this  unfortunate  situation, 
because  it  certainly  still  exists  that  mar- 
riages are  being  performed  where  the 
person  conducting  the  ceremony  has  not 
been  licenced  or  registered  with  the 
province,  and  no  registration  is  made  of 
the  wedding  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  as  required.  It  will  certainly 
be  an  unfortunate  thing  indeed  if  these 
weddings  are  to  continue  and  to  be  open 
to  challenge  from  any  source. 


I  would  like  to  mention,  again,  a  sub- 
ject I  have  brought  up  before  with 
respect  to  the  Indians,  and  that  is  the 
education  of  the  Indian  children.  I 
thought  that  we  were  making  some 
progress  in  this  matter  last  session,  and 
had  hoped  that  there  would  have  been, 
progress  to  report.  The  responsibility 
for  education  rests,  in  the  ordinary 
sense,  with  the  province,  and  we  have 
now  over  1.1  million  children  being 
educated  under  the  school  laws  of  this 
province  and  the  administration  of  our 
Department  of  Education. 

In  this  province  we  have  some  6,000 
or  7,000  Indian  children  and  for  the 
most  part  they  are  conducted  under  The 
Department  of  Indian  Affairs,  under  the 
regulations  of  the  Dominion  government. 
Through  the  years  some  arrangements 
have  been  made  by  which,  possibly, 
2,000  of  these  Indian  children  have  been 
taken  over  by  our  local  school  boards 
and  are  now  being  educated  in  exactly 
the  same  way  as  the  rest  of  the  children 
of  the  province.  But  there  are  still  some 
4,000  Indian  children  being  educated  in 
Indian  schools,  and  it  does  seem  to  me 
it  is  an  unnecessary  and  most  undesirable 
duplication  of  services  as  between  the 
federal  and  the  provincial  governments 
and  that  these  services  could  very  well, 
indeed,  be  taken  over  by  our  Department 
of  Education  and  that  Indian  schools,  as 
such,  should  cease  to  exist. 

May  I  just  recall  for  hon.  members 
what  happened  last  session.  I  brought 
up  this  matter  on  the  estimates  and  then 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop)  said,  at  page  1040  of  last  year's 
Hansard: 

I  am  usually  in  agreement  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Brant,  and  I  can 
assure  him  that  if  the  federal  depart- 
ment assumes  the  cost  of  that  educa- 
tion, we  would  be  delighted  to  take  the 
Indian  children  over  tomorrow. 

That  was  brought  to  the  attention  of 
the  federal  House  by  my  friend  the  hon. 
Mr.  Brown,  member  for  the  city  of 
Brantford.   He  said : 

I  would  like  to  address  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Citizenship  and 
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Immigration.  Would  the  hon.  Minister 
care  to  comment  on  a  question  raised 
in  the  Ontario  Legislature  regarding 
the  education  of  Indians  being 
assumed  by  the  province. 

And  the  hon.  Minister,  Mr.  Pickers- 
gill,  said : 

I  noticed  the  report  that  a  question 
had  been  asked,  or  raised  in  the  On- 
tario Legislature  by  the  hon.  Mr. 
Nixon,  and  the  reply  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education.  The  implication  of 
the  reply  was  that  Ontario  might  be 
prepared  to  take  over  the  education  of 
the  Indians  in  that  province  on  the 
basis  of  reimbursement  by  the  federal 
authorities. 

Because  that  is,  precisely,  in  line 
with  the  policy  we  have  been  working 
toward  in  the  Indian  Affairs  Branch 
for  some  considerable  time,  I  did  get 
the  authority  of  my  colleague  today 
to  send  the  following  telegram  to  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  of  Ontario 
and,  perhaps,  I  might  be  permitted  to 
read  it.  The  telegram,  which  I  have 
previously  read  in  this  House,  was  to 
the  effect  I  have  seen  the  report,  or 
statement  you  made  in  the  Legis- 
lature— 

This  telegram  is  addressed  to  the 
hon.  Mr.  Dunlop,  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion, and  it  is  from  hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill : 

—  to  the  effect  that  the  provincial 
government  would  be  ready  to  assume 
responsibility  for  the  education  of 
Indians  on  the  basis  of  reimburse- 
ment by  the  federal  government.  'T 
am  authorized  by  my  colleagues  to 
communicate  with  you  with  the  view 
of  discussing  this  suggestion  at  an 
early  date.  Could  you  let  me  know 
if  you  would  be  prepared  to  discuss 
it  — 

and  so  on. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  could  not  imagine 
discussions  being  started  on  a  more 
auspicious  basis  than  those  presented  at 
the  time,  and  I  followed  with  a  good 
deal  of  interest,  or  searched  with 
interest,    for   some   report   of    progress 


from  the  discussions  which  I  knew  did 
ensue.  But,  as  yet,  I  have  not  heard  any 
report  of  the  progress  that  has  been 
made,  and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  has  anything  to  tell  the 
House  with  respect  to  this  matter  which 
he  would  care  to  say  at  the  present  time. 

HON.  W.  J.  DUNLOP  (Minister  of 
Education)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  we  are  still 
willing  to  do  exactly  as  has  been  quoted. 
We  are  willing  to  take  over  the  education 
of  Indian  children  on  that  basis,  at  any 
time.  We  already  have  the  best  system 
possible,  I  think,  in  Orillia  and  in  Sarnia 
where  the  Indian  children  are  in  the 
public  school  along  with  other  children 
and  there  is  no  difference,  no  discrimi- 
nation, and  pupils  are  working  together 
very  nicely. 

The  difficulty  seems  to  be  that  we  are 
stymied,  in  some  way  or  other,  regarding 
the  taking  in  and  taking  over  of  the 
schools  on  the  Indian  reserves.  Officials 
of  The  Department  of  Citizenship  and 
Immigration  at  Ottawa,  and  officials  of 
The  Department  of  Education  of 
Ontario,  have  been  discussing  this  but 
so  far  we  are  at  a  dead  end,  as  I  have 
explained  to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant. 
However,  I  am  just  as  anxious  as  he 
is  that  we  get  this  done  and  I  think 
there  is  no  hesitation  on  our  part  and 
•no  reason  for  holding  back  if  the 
department  at  Ottawa  will  co-operate 
on  the  terms  we  have  suggested. 

MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
hoped  that  progress  might  have  been 
much  greater  than  the  hon.  Minister  has 
indicated.  I  feel  very  strongly  that,  if 
we  are  ever  going  to  make  any  progress 
in  this  matter,  the  point  at  which  to  start 
is  in  the  education  of  the  children.  I 
noticed  recently  a  statement  by  a 
former  official  of  the  department  in 
Saskatchewan.  Speaking  at  Yorkton, 
Mr.  John  Davis  of  Kamsack,  the 
former  superintendent  of  Indian  agents, 
informed  a  service  club  meeting  about 
the  difficulty  of  the  Indian  assimilating 
with  whites,  when  for  the  first  16  years 
of  his  life  he  is  segregated,  congregated, 
and  fenced  in.  And  Mr.  Davis  made  the 
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rather  startling  statement  that  —  of 
course,  I  do  not  agree  with  him  —  it 
would  be  a  godsend  if  every  school  on 
every  Indian  reservation  burned  to  the 
ground. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  the  solution  of 
the  problem  at  all,  but  I  do  think  the 
education  of  Indians  involves  an  un- 
necessary duplication  of  services.  It 
would  be  infinitely  better  for  the  Indian 
children  if  Indian  schools,  as  such, 
ceased  to  exist  and  that  such  schools, 
as  all  others,  were  incorporated  under 
the  administration  of  The  Department 
of  Education  in  this  province. 

The  last  time  I  talked  about  Indians 
the  hon.  member  for  Woodbine  (Mr. 
Fishleigh)  said:  "Why  don't  you  say 
something  about  the  great  athletes,  par- 
ticularly Tom  Longboat?"  He  told  me 
he  used  to  know  him  in  the  old  days 
when  he  delivered  bread  from  Hagers- 
ville,  and  I  certainly  knew  him  in  the 
old  days  too.  It  was  just  50  years  ago 
that  Tom  Longboat  accomplished  his 
great  successes  in  winning  races  at 
Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Boston,  and 
represented  Canada  at  the  Olympics  in 
England  in  1908. 

We  have  had  very  many  brilliant 
individuals  developed  on  the  reserve  of 
the  Six  Nations  in  Brant  county,  in  my 
riding.  I  have  previously  brought  these 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  there 
is  every  reason  why  the  province  should 
be  proud  of  the  people  who  have  been 
developed  in  various  lines  on  that  great 
reserve  as  well  as  on  other  reserves  of 
the  province. 

There  has  been  a  series  of  very  fine 
articles  and  editorials  appearing  in  the 
Toronto  Glahe  and  Mail;  these  are 
pertinent  and  well-informed,  and  I 
would  like  to  read  a  paragraph  from  a 
recent  one : 

The  county  of  Brant,  for  instance, 
can  and  does  point  with  pride  to  the 
individual  achievements  of  our  Indian 
friends  and  neighbours.  At  the  risk 
of  naming  names,  considerable  suc- 
cess was  achieved  by  Brigadier  O.  M. 
Martin,  a  Mohawk,  not  only  as  a 
soldier  but  also  as  a  schoolmaster  and 


now  a  magistrate.  Take  the  case  of 
Dr.  G.  C.  Montour,  OBE,  another 
Mohawk  who  became  chief  of  the 
Mineral  Resources  Division  of  The 
Department  of  Mines  and  Technical 
Surveys  at  Ottawa;  Mrs.  C.  E. 
Montour,  a  Mohawk  researcher, 
author  and  lecturer;  ]Mr.  Arthur 
Moses,  ATCM,  a  well  known  and 
accomplished  violinist — 

He  is  a  son,  by  the  way,  of  the  chair- 
man of  the  advisory  Indian  committee 
to  this  government. 

— Dr.  Thomas  Jamieson,  of  Cayuga, 
a  graduate  of  McMaster  University 
and  the  University  of  Toronto,  made 
his  name  in  medical  practice  in 
Michigan.  Dr.  F.  A.  Johnston  of 
Tuscarora,  a  graduate  of  McGill, 
rose  to  high  rank  in  the  United  States 
army  medical  services. 

The  opportunities  they  found  and 
so  well  utilized  south  of  the  border 
leave  no  implication  that  we  are  not 
proud  of  them  here,  or  that  there 
was  or  ever  will  be  any  unjust  dis- 
crimination against  them  or  any  of 
their  race. 

I  would  also  like  to  mention  a 
minister  of  the  United  Church,  Rev. 
E.  T.  Montour,  educated  at  Hagersville 
high  school  and  McGill  University  in 
Arts  and  Theology,  where  he  won  the 
Neil  Stewart  scholarship  for  efficiency 
in  the  Hebrew  language. 

This  list  indicates  that  we  have  un- 
doubted capabilities  inherent  in  our 
Indian  people  and  they  are  deserving  of 
every  opportunity  which  is  in  the  power 
of  this  province  to  extend  to  them,  and 
undoubtedly  great  rewards  will  come 
from  their  education  and  integration. 

It  seems  to  me,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  be 
an  opportune  time  to  recognize  their 
achievements  in  this   way : 

Because  it  is  50  years  since  Tom 
Longboat  won  such  great  fame  and 
brought  great  credit  to  our  province, 
we  might  erect  a  suitable  cairn  and 
plaque  to  commemorate  his  accomplish- 
ments. In  this  connection,  I  notice  in 
the   speech   from   the   Throne  that  the 
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government  is  now  carrying  on  a  policy 
of  recognition  of  historical  sites  and 
accomplishments  by  providing  plaques. 
Perhaps  the  hon.  Minister  in  charge 
might  take  up  this  matter  and  see  that 
a  cairn  and  a  plaque  are  provided  at 
the  council  house  ground  at  Ohsweken 
on  the  Six  Nations  reserve  on  the 
Grand  River,  and  in  this  way  com- 
memorate suitably  the  accomplishments 
not  only  of  this  famous  athlete  but 
indirectly  of  other  Indians  who  have 
made  such  a  contribution. 

I  would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  agriculture,  and  whether  or  not  I 
am  qualified  to  discuss  this  subject  may 
be  questionable.  However,  I  have  de- 
voted my  life  largely  to  the  business 
of  farming,  as  did  my  forefathers 
before  me.  Since  1784  we  have  been 
farming  in  the  province  of  Ontario,  for 
two  generations  in  the  riding  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Lincoln  (Mr.  Daley), 
at  Grimsby,  and  I  think  there  will  be 
still  found  a  large  house  two  miles  west 
of  Grimsby  that  is  called  *'Nixon 
Hall."  Why  my  ancestors  ever  left 
such  a  beautiful  part  of  the  province 
they  never  divulged  to  me,  but  I  sup- 
pose the  families  were  so  large  that 
somebody  had  to  get  out.  In  any  case, 
my  own  grandfather  came  to  Brant  in 
1839  and  for  4  generations  we  have  been 
carrying  on  farming  operations  in  that 
county.  So  we  are  not  exactly  transients, 
as  someone  has  said  the  agricultural 
population  is  now  becoming. 

I  have  no  regrets  whatever  for 
having  entered  into  this  occupation 
from  choice,  not  from  necessity,  and 
certainly  it  has  been  a  good  one.  It 
has  treated  me  and  my  people  well, 
and  I  do  not  propose  to  cry  on  the 
shoulders  of  the  hon.  members  this 
afternoon,  or  to  make  a  "poor  mouth" 
about  the  condition  that  agriculture  is 
in. 

Those  of  us  who  farmed  during  the 
difficult  days  of  1930-1934,  when  we 
had  a  Conservative  government  at 
Ottawa  as  well  as  one  here  in  Ontario, 
suffered  such  difficulties  that  almost 
any  conditions  would  have  to  be  an 
improvement  over  those  days;   so  that 


by  comparison  maybe  I   feel  that  they 
are  better  than  they  actually  are. 

However,  I  am  very  proud  of  farm- 
ing and  the  farming  people.  My  riding, 
it  is  true,  is  very  exceptional.  It,  of  all 
the  ridings  in  Ontario,  has  shown  such 
good  judgment  as  to  send  the  same 
hon.  member  back  to  this  Legislature 
for  38  years,  so  why  should  I  not  be 
proud  of  it? 

We  have  a  very  diversified  agricul- 
ture that  I  doubt  could  be  equalled  in 
any  other  part  of  the  province.  I  am 
not  going  to  take  time  this  afternoon 
to  name  all  the  branches  of  agricultural 
activities  that  exist  in  that  riding,  which 
not  only  includes  the  county  of  Brant 
but  also  3  municipalities  in  Norfolk 
and  the  very  fine  township  of  Blen- 
heim in  Oxford  county.  Suffice  it  to  say 
that  we  have  there  some  of  the  best 
dairy  herds  of  all  dairy  breeds — to  be 
found  in  America  or  anywhere  in  the 
civilized  world.  Stock  from  those  herds 
has  gone  far  and  wide  throughout  the 
world,  some  of  them  by  aeroplane  to 
Italy  and  other  parts  of  the  eastern 
hemisphere,  and  are  the  basic  herds  in 
those  foreign  countries.  One  of  our 
outstanding  breeders  is  now  in  Cuba 
showing  cattle  at  a  large  exhibition  for 
which  he  provided  the  basic  animals 
from  which  the  herd  is  built. 

Then,  in  some  4  or  5  other  muni- 
cipalities, there  is  the  business  of  grow- 
ing flue-cured  tobacco,  which  has 
been  developed  to  a  state  of  perfection 
such  as  will  be  found  in  few  places  in 
Canada.  I  do  not  know  too  much  about 
this,  as  I  have  never  actually  been  en- 
gaged in  that  type  of  farming.  The 
hon.  member  for  Elgin  (Mr.  Thomas) 
could  undoubtedly  tell  the  hon.  mem- 
bers much  more.  Still,  judging  from 
the  way  in  which  the  tobacco  growers 
live,  the  wages  they  are  prepared  to  pay 
for  labour,  and  the  price  they  are  pre- 
pared to  pay  for  their  land,  they  are 
not  doing  too  badly. 

Then  we  have  many  cash  crop 
farmers,  myself  among  them,  who 
grow  canning  factory  crops,  I  think 
profitably   to   ourselves,   as  we  have  4 
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canneries — one  at  Brant  ford,  Beams- 
I  ville,  Simcoe  and  Otterville  —  which 
provide  ready  marketing.  We  are  in  a 
very  favourable  position,  because  of 
our  proximity  to  these  good  markets, 
for  carrying  on  the  agricultural  profes- 
sion, possibly  more  successfully  than 
might  exist  in  other  places. 

We  are  also  on  the  great  milk  shed 
from  which  the  whole  milk  is  drawn 
for  the  cities  of  Toronto,  Hamilton, 
Brantford,  Gait,  London  and  so  on,  and 
that  branch  of  the  dairy  industry  is 
possibly  paying  better  returns  than  any 
other. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  the  gen- 
eral farmer  throughout  the  province  to 
which  the  hon.  members  of  this  House 
must  give  attention.  I  do  not  know  that 
it  profits  anything,  nor  does  it  give  much 
indication  of  general  conditions,  to 
single  out  individuals;  nevertheless  I 
listened  with  a  good  deal  of  interest  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer)  during  his  fine  speech  last  Fri- 
day, telling  of  the  individual  farmers 
in  his  riding  who  had  won  distinction 
in  various  fields. 

One  might  as  well  ask  any  garage 
mechanic,  for  instance,  why  he  is  not 
a  Chrysler  or  a  Henry  Ford;  he  might 
as  well  ask  any  grocer  why  he  is  not  a 
Timothy  Eaton  or  a  T.  P.  Loblaw ;  or, 
one  might  as  well  ask  an  hon.  member 
of  this  House  why  he  is  not  an  hon. 
Leslie  Frost.  There  just  does  not  seem 
to  be  room  at  the  top  for  everybody  on 
the  highest  rung,  and  it  is  to  the  little 
fellow — us  little  fellows,  that  providence 
must  have  linked  because  so  many  of 
us  were  created — that  we  should  give 
our  attention  and  be  of  assistance  if 
at  all  possible. 

Certainly  there  is  much  than  can  be 
done  in  agriculture  and  much  that  needs 
to  be  done.  I  do  not  know  that  there 
is  so  much  wrong  with  it  that  a  little 
more  money  would  not  help,  but  that, 
of  course,  might  apply  to  other  callings 
as  well;  I  have  sometimes  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker,  even  in  your  calling. 

In  the  amendment  which  the  leader 
of  my  party  has  suggested,  we  point  out 


that  there  is  much  room  for  further 
research  along  agricultural  lines,  also 
that  the  spread  between  what  the 
farmer  receives  and  what  the  consumer 
pays  in  many  instances  is  much  too 
wide,  and  a  much  larger  percentage  of 
the  consumer's  dollar  should  go  to  the 
producer  than  he  at  present  receives. 

I  want  also  to  add  to  this,  that  the 
province  is  possibly  not  doing  as  much 
as  it  could  proportionately  in  a  financial 
way  for  this  great  industry.  Last  year 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  presented  a  rather  graphic 
description  of  the  manner  in  which  the 
expenditures  were  allotted  as  a  "pie 
cut  in  different  sections",  and  the  sec- 
tion allotted  to  agriculture  was  very 
small  indeed,  so  small  that  I  could 
hardly  find  it.  It  represented  2  per 
cent,  of  the  total  expenditures,  and  in 
the  lengthy  speech  from  the  Throne 
which  we  have  before  us  for  considera- 
tion, a  very  small  proportion  of  that 
speech — I  think  just  one  short  para- 
graph— was  allotted  to  agriculture. 

I  hope  that  under  the  new  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow) 
this  challenge  may  be  met  in  a  big  way 
and  that  something  really  worthwhile 
will  be  done  for  this  great  industry. 

The  hon.  member  for  Essex  South 
(Mr.  Murdoch)  spoke  of  expenditures 
some  years  ago  by  this  government  to 
encourage  quality  production.  At  that 
time  he  listed  some  millions  of  dollars 
that  had  been  spent  in  the  first  two  or 
three  years  of  the  Conservative  govern- 
ment. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  that  was  simply 
a  hold-over  from  the  previous  adminis- 
tration, which  had  sought  to  encourage, 
in  the  depressed  days  of  the  thirties, 
the  agricultural  industry  by  providing 
very  substantial  subsidies  for  quality 
production.  There  was  a  subsidy  for 
grade  A  hogs,  for  first  quality  cheese, 
and  for  outstanding  quality  in  several 
other  products,  and  I  commend  to  the 
hon.  Minister  that  he  should  give  con- 
sideration to  this  former  experience  of 
the  department. 

In  doing  so,  certain  branches  were 
made  profitable,  because  we  never  have 
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any  difficulty  in  selling  products  of 
high  quality.  When  those  branches  are 
made  profitable,  automatically  other 
branches  pick  up  proportionately. 

I  would  like  to  see  the  department 
resume  the  encouragement  of  agricul- 
ture by  providing  subsidies  for  high 
quality  products,  and  which  particular 
products  they  are  to  be  may  be  de- 
termined by  the  committee  which  the 
hon.  Minister  has  suggested  might  be 
set  up  to  consist  of  public  servants 
and  outstanding  agriculturists  of  the 
province.  When  the  committee  decides 
that  one  particular  line  of  production 
needs  a  "shot  in  the  arm",  a  subsidy 
could  be  provided  for  top  quality  pro- 
duction in  that  particular  line,  and  I 
am  sure  that  the  benefit  would  be  very 
apparent  and  would  greatly  assist 
agriculture  through  the  difficult  days 
through  which  it  is  passing. 

The  hon.  member  has  rightly  said  that 
agriculture  is  at  the  crossroads,  and  I 
sincerely  hope  that  the  turn  is  to  be  in 
the  most  prosperous  direction.  I  am  not 
so  greatly  concerned  about  the  propor- 
tionate falling  off  of  the  numbers 
engaged  in  agriculture  as  compared  to 
the  rest  of  the  population,  in  fact  in  that 
I  see  hope  for  the  improvement  in  agri- 
culture, because  we  are  now  providing 
enough  home  markets  to  consume  our 
agricultural  production,  and  depending 
to  a  limited  extent,  and  less  and  less 
every  year,  on  export  markets. 

W^e  have  come  through  the  day  when 
our  prices  were  largely  determined  by 
the  exportable  surplus,  and  that  is  no 
longer  the  situation.  Possibly  we  might 
now  be  "cured  by  some  of  the  hair  of 
the  dog  that  bit  us"  in  the  old  days,  be- 
cause for  80  years  we  had  to  sell  our 
products  in  an  open  and  unprotected 
market,  whereas  everything  we  bought 
was  very  highly  protected  indeed. 

It  seems  to  me  the  time  has  now  come 
when  agriculture,  particularly  the  dairy 
industry  in  all  its  aspects,  would  be  very 
greatly  improved  if  certain  regulations 
were  effected.  Certainly  it  cannot  be 
done  here  but  this  is  a  good  forum  in 
which  to  express  this  thought,  that 
countries  which  have  quite  dififerent  con- 


ditions of  production  than  we  have  here, 
where  their  cattle  are  pasturing  the  year 
round — that  is,  we  in  Ontario  have  prac- 
tically what  amounts  to  8  months  of 
winter  feeding — these  countries  should 
not  be  permitted  to  accumulate  a  surplus 
of  a  great  bulk  of  cheese  or  butter  and 
dump  it  on  our  shore  and  disrupt  our 
economy,  as  was  so  often  done  in  the 
past.  Export-import  regulations  should 
be  in  effect  requiring  a  licence  before 
such  products  can  be  landed. 

Also,  the  very  meagre  protection  that 
is  given  to  our  cheese,  butter  and 
powdered  milk  was  placed  on  these 
products  many  years  ago  when  their 
value  was  only  a  fraction  of  what  it  is 
today,  and  I  think  consideration  might 
be  given  to  broadening  that  protection 
under  the  present  circumstances. 

The  government  has  received  briefs 
from  the  various  farming  organizations, 
which  briefs  I  have  read  carefully,  as  I 
am  sure  they  have  too,  and  it  has  been 
suggested  there  that  the  revenue  to  agri- 
culture in  1956,  in  the  first  half  of  that 
year,  was  nearly  $9  million  less  than  it 
was  in  the  previous  year.  We  did  have 
a  very  disastrous  year  on  the  farm  be- 
cause of  the  continued  wet  and  cold 
weather.  The  hon.  member  for  Peel  pre- 
dicted that  the  farmers  would  lose  over 
$40  million  because  of  adverse  weather 
conditions,  and  under  those  circum- 
stances it  is  difficult  to  see  how  a  scheme 
would  work  out  by  which  farmers  would 
be  guaranteed  a  profit  on  their  opera- 
tions, although  to  some  extent  it  has 
possibly  been  done  in  other  countries. 
However,  I  cannot  see  that  we  could 
carry  that  out  under  the  conditions  under 
which  we  farm  here  in  Canada. 

Many  suggestions  have  been  made — 
I  commend  to  the  government  this 
brief  from  the  Federation  of  Agriculture. 

One  which  they  mention.  Junior 
Farmers'  Loans,  I  would  like  to  com- 
ment upon  briefly,  because  I  have  pre- 
viously brought  this  matter  up  in  the 
House.  I  still  think  those  in  authority 
are  unnecessarily  cautious  and  too  tough 
in  the  consideration  of  these  applications 
for  loans  from  junior  farmers.  It  is  true 
quite  a  large  sum  of  money  has  been 
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paid  on  farm  mortgages  under  this 
scheme,  but  in  many  cases  it  did  not 
mean  that  a  junior  farmer  was  in  the 
farming  business,  who  would  not  have 
been  had  it  not  been  for  this  loan. 

The  rate  of  interest,  of  course,  is  quite 
attractive,  and  many  are  quite  anxious 
to  receive  the  government  money  and 
have  it  hold  their  mortgage.  I  do  not 
think  that  was  the  idea  in  the  minds  of 
this  Legislature  when  that  legislation 
was  enacted,  and  I  would  like  to  see 
more  genuine  junior  farmers  assisted  in 
becoming  established  in  the  farming 
business  because  of  this  loan — not  simply 
that  some  may  get  cheap  money  to  re- 
model their  buildings  and  bring  their 
farms  into  up-to-date  condition  or  pro- 
vide a  different  mortgagee  from  the  one 
they  have  at  6  or  7  per  cent. 

I  have  no  complaints  about  that  at  all, 
but  I  do  say  that  in  the  past — and  I  hope 
there  may  be  an  improvement  under  the 
new  management  —  it  has  been  shown 
that  much  more  can  be  done  to  assist  the 
bona  fide  and  deserving  junior  farmers 
to  obtain  help  under  this  loan. 

T  would  like  to  give  the  hon.  members 
one  example,  and  I  know  this  could  be 
repeated  in  many  instances,  of  a  voung 
farmer  who  certainly  had  the  "know- 
how"  to  carry  on  his  farming  business. 
He  had  rented  a  farm  which  the  owner 
was  most  anxious  to  sell  to  him,  and  he 
had  16  head  of  beef  cattle,  61  pig^s,  400 
poultry  and  so  on,  and  a  full  line  of 
implements.  The  farm  was  very 
familiar  to  him ;  he  had  lived  beside  it 
all  his  life,  and  his  parents  and  grand- 
parents had  farmed  successfully  in  the 
neighbourhood  for  100  years,  and  yet 
this  was  the  final  reply  that  he  received 
from  the  board : 

We  regret  to  inform  you  that  your 
application  for  a  loan  has  been  re- 
jected. We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
you  have  insufficient  capital  to  operate 
this  farm  to  advantage. 

This  young  man  certainly  knew  that 
he  had  insufficient  capital ;  they  did  not 
have  to  tell  him  that.  I  feel  certain,  if 
I  had  had  the  money,  I  would  have  been 


most  happy  to  have  taken  a  chance  on 
him,  because  I  think  he  was  an  ideal 
risk.  He  was  happily  married  with  a 
young  family ;  he  was  living  in  with  the 
old  folks,  which  is  always  undesirable, 
although  one  seems  to  be  able  to  do  that 
in  the  cities ;  but  it  certainly  does  not 
work  out  so  well  in  the  rural  districts. 

To  the  new  hon.  Minister,  I  would 
say  that,  if  he  can  at  all  possibly  do  so, 
soften  up  that  board  a  little,  and  see  that 
they  give  more  consideration  to  these 
deserving  applications. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  far  exceeded 
the  time  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
suggested — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  suggest  the  hon.  member  should  con- 
tinue ;  he  is  making  a  very  fine  speech. 
Might  I  ask  the  hon.  member  this, 
because  he  has  had  a  lot  of  experience 
in  this  :  I  remember  there  was  one,  when 
his  party  was  in  office,  that  was  dis- 
continued.   What  was  the  basis  of  that 


MR.  WHICHER :  This  is  the  loaded 
question. 

MR.  NIXON:  Is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  referring  to  The  Agricultural 
Development  Act? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  it. 

MR.  NIXON :  Mr.  Speaker,  that  was 
a  very  successful  activity,  I  may  say  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister.  There  were 
over  the  years  some  losses,  I  will  admit, 
but  I  will  say  this  government  and  other 
governments  have  spent  much  more 
money  for  less  than  the  province  of 
Ontario  received  out  of  The  Agricul- 
tural Development  Act.  The  time  came 
when  the  federal  government  stepped 
into  that  field,  and  I  do  not  know 
whether  or  not  that  was  the  determining 
factor,  but  it  has  never  been  re-opened, 
because  the  two  governments  should  not 
be  in  opposition  in  making  exactly  the 
same  type  of  loan. 

I  certainly  know  of  many  instances, 
personally,  where  the  loan  was  the  sal- 
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vation  of  a  good  many  farmers  in  this 
province  in  the  very  difficult  days  in 
which  it  was  administered.  There  were 
some  losses  when  the  government  of  that 
day  and  Ottawa  provided  for  the  arbi- 
trary writing  down  of  mortgages,  when 
the  mortgagor  could  not  meet  his  pay- 
ments, rather  than  cause  him  to  lose  his 
lands  in  the  depression.  We  took  no 
exception  whatever  to  that,  and  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  members  would  either, 
but  I  have  no  apologies  to  make  for  The 
Agricultural  Development  Loan,  and  it 
certainly  saved  many  a  farmer  who 
would  otherwise  have  lost  his  lands. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  we 
are  told,  in  the  very  near  future  is  going 
to  bring  down  the  budget,  and  I  will 
reserve  the  comments  which  I  had  in 
mind  to  make — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  was  hoping 
I  would  get  some  friendly  advice. 

MR.  NIXON  :  —  until  I  see  what 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  produces 
to  the  House.  I  watched  his  predecessor 
through  many  years  bring  down  his 
annual  budget  and  say,  ''Here  we  have 
another  with  a  balanced  budget  and  a 
surplus  and  no  increase  in  taxation." 
However,  he  seems  to  be  rather  doubt- 
ful of  it,  and  maybe  some  of  those 
surpluses  are  not  as  genuine  as  he  would 
have  liked  the  House  to  believe  at  the 
time. 

In  my  humble  capacity  as  financial 
critic,  I  tried  to  impress  upon  him  the 
danger  of  permitting  the  net  debt  to 
increase  year  after  year,  as  he  did, 
against  which  there  are  no  correspond- 
ing assets  that  will  retire  that  debt 
automatically.  Certainly  this  wealthy 
province,  had  he  cared  to  acquire  that 
money,  could  easily  have  paid  into  the 
treasury  sufficient  sums  to  see  at  least 
there  was  no  increase  in  the  net  debt. 

Every  province  now,  one  after  the 
other,  is  announcing  that  the  net  debt 
is  entirely  paid  off,  and  that  it  is  in  the 
clear. 

It  seems  to  me  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  been  handed  something 
like  a  "hot  potato",  and  that  his  term  in 
office  is  not  going  to  be  as  happy  as  that 


of  his  predecessor,  and  that  he  may  be 
an  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  of  debts 
and  of  budgets  that  are  not  balanced, 
and  that  he  is  going  to  be  the  one  who 
is  required  to  go  out  looking  for  new 
money. 

However,  I  wish  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  well  in  his  experience  in  that 
important  department,  and  we  will 
watch  with  interest  what  he  brings 
forward  and  puts  before  us  in  the  near 
future. 

MR.  H.  J.  PRICE  (St.  David)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  rising  to  take  part  in  this 
debate  today,  I  would  like  to  refer  to 
the  fine  esteem  in  which  you  are  held 
by  this  House  and  by  myself  for  the 
excellent  manner  and  order  which  you 
maintain  here;  and  especially  for  your 
impartiality.  I  think  you  have  created 
an  atmosphere  that  could  well  be 
emulated  in  other  assemblies  of  this 
land.  I  know  your  deputy  will  follow 
your  good  example  and  endeavour  to 
achieve  a  similar  reputation  for  himself. 
To  you  both,  I  offer  my  sincere  con- 
gratulations. 

The  House  was  saddened  during  the 
recess  by  the  passing  of  two  of  our  hon. 
members,  'Tom"  Patrick  for  Middlesex 
North  and  Elmer  Brandon  for  York 
West.  They  were  both  outstanding 
public  servants,  and  their  loss  will  not 
only  be  felt  by  their  friends  and  families, 
but  also  by  their  many  friends  in  this 
House. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
hon.  members  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  and  York  West  (Mr.  Rown- 
tree)  for  the  fine  addresses  given  on  the 
motion  to  adopt  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  thought  they  were  of  par- 
ticular interest,  and  especially  the 
address  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
West  who  was  addressing  this  House 
for  the  first  time.  We  have  heard  on 
many  occasions  from  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur,  and  we  were  more 
aware  of  his  oratorical  ability.  I  would 
like  to  say  they  were  a  great  credit  to  the 
House  and  to  the  people  they  represent. 

I  do  not  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  is 
necessary  for  us  to  be  disagreeable  in 
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this  House,  although  we  may  disagree 
on  many  points,  and  this  is  something 
that  occurred  to  me  while  reflecting  on 
the  excellent  manner  in  which  you 
presided  over  our  affairs.  I  hope  that 
during  this  present  session  and  during 
the  sessions  to  follow,  it  will  be  unneces- 
sary for  you  to  invoke  your  powers  of 
naming  any  hon.  member  of  the  House, 
or  the  other  device  which  apparently 
exists  and  about  which  I  had  not  been 
aware,  of  giving  them  the  "blind  eye."  I 
do  not  think  from  the  demonstrations 
and  examples  we  have  seen  here  to 
date,  that  it  will  be  necessary. 

I  would  like  to  say  at  the  outset  how 
much  I  appreciate  the  attention  which 
the  various  hon.  Ministers  and  their 
deputies  have  given  to  any  matters  that 
I  have  had  to  bring  to  their  attention.  I 
mentioned  last  year  that  we  had  every 
reason  to  be  proud  of  our  civil  service  in 
this  province,  and  I  would  not  want  to 
let  the  opportunity  pass  without  again 
paying  tribute  to  them. 

In  my  remarks  this  afternoon,  I 
intend  to  touch  briefly  on  matters  con- 
cerning health,  education,  fiscal  arrange- 
ments, housing  and  matters  of  more 
general  interest  to  metropolitan  Toronto 
and  the  province  as  a  whole.  I  will 
endeavour  to  keep  in  mind  the  words  of 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  when  he 
referred  to  Col.  Fraser  Hunter,  a  former 
member  of  this  House  and  a  very  good 
friend  of  mine,  because  anyone  who 
knows  Col.  Hunter  knows  that  he  is  a 
master  of  conversation  and  oratory.  I 
can  assure  any  hon.  member  of  this 
House  who  does  not  know  him  that  his 
20-minute  speeches  were  indeed  effec- 
tive. 

On  speaking  about  health,  it  appears 
to  me  that  in  the  quick  transition  from 
the  aspirin  era  of  the  twenties  to  the 
atomic  age  of  the  forties  we  were 
faced  with  many  problems  that  a  few 
short  years  ago  would  have  seemed 
incomprehensible. 

One  of  the  problems  foreseen  in  the 
immediate  years  after  the  war  was  the 
overcrowding  of  our  hospitals.  We 
realized  that  the  accumulated  savings 
and  the  unprecedented  demand  for  our 


hospital  services  would  cause  our  hos- 
pitals to  be  overcrowded ;  but  we  are  now 
in  a  position  to  take  care  of  all  normal 
demands.  We  cannot  rely  on  govern- 
ment alone  to  provide  these  hospitals.  I 
should  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers that  had  it  not  been  for  the  wonder- 
ful response  on  the  part  of  the  public 
and  various  estates,  foundations  and 
endowments,  we  would  not  have  this 
wonderful  hospital  system  that  we  enjoy 
today  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

If  we  had  done  nothing  else  but  set 
up  the  Ontario  Hospital  Services  Com- 
mission, we  would  have  gone  a  long  way 
in  providing  for  the  health  of  the  people 
of  our  province.  The  government 
showed  good  judgment  in  choosing  Mr. 
Arthur  Swanson  of  the  Western  Hos- 
pital as  chairman  of  that  commission, 
Msgr.  J.  Fullerton,  who  is  connected 
with  St.  Joseph's  Hospital,  and  Dr.  Neil- 
son  of  the  Hamilton  General  Hospital. 
These  gentlemen  have  had  a  very  wide 
experience  in  hospital  administration 
and  will  certainly  be  of  great  assistance 
to  the  province  in  paving  the  way  for 
our  hospital  plan. 

In  the  province,  at  the  present  time, 
we  have  55,029  beds.  This  does  not  in- 
clude beds  for  mental  patients  or  beds 
in  federal  hospitals  such  as  Sunnybrook. 
Our  public  hospitals  with  these  excep- 
tions contain  28,825  beds.  In  addition, 
we  have  about  22,000  beds  for  mental 
patients  in  Ontario  government  hos- 
pitals, although  they  are  not  all  taken 
up  at  present.  We  have  3,000  beds  in 
our  sanatoria,  some  of  which  are  not 
occupied.  With  the  vast  expansion  pro- 
grammes and  the  number  of  hospitals 
recently  constructed  throughout  the 
province,  hon.  members  can  see  we  are 
well  on  the  way  to  facing  any  emergency 
which  might  arise  in  the  future.  Our 
new  hospitals  include  those  at  Niagara 
Falls,  North  Bay,  Sudbury  and  Port 
Arthur;  recent  additions  have  already 
been  made  to  Ontario  hospitals  in  Brock- 
ville,  Orillia  and  Toronto. 

Medical  science  has  made  tremendous 
strides  in  the  past  two  decades.  I  think 
we  should  pay  tribute  to  the  wonderful 
manner  in  which  the  hon.   Minister  of 
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Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  has  carried  out 
the  inoculation  of  our  school  children. 
Some  900,000  of  them  have  now  been 
inoculated  with  the  Salk  anti-polio  vac- 
cine, which  I  might  say  has  all  been 
manufactured  in  the  Connaught  labora- 
tories of  Toronto.  I  understand  that  all 
vaccine  to  be  administered  to  our  school 
children  in  the  future  will  come  from, 
and  is  being  manufactured  by,  the  Con- 
naught  laboratories. 

We  have  a  very  enviable  record  for 
our  treatment  of  tuberculosis  in  this 
province.  The  present  death  rate  is  only 
4.7  per  1,000  of  our  population.  This  is 
a  credit  to  the  various  hospital  facilities, 
but  we  must  also  give  credit  to  some  of 
the  miracle  drugs  which  medical  science 
has  discovered  in  the  last  10  or  15  years. 

In  fact,  I  would  say  it  is  not  improb- 
able that  in  a  few  years  we  will  have  all 
but  conquered  tuberculosis. 

We  have  come  a  long  way  since  most 
of  the  children  were  born  in  the  homes 
and  the  majority  of  the  youngsters  con- 
tracting whooping  cough  died  under  5 
years  of  age. 

I  predict  that  in  the  next  few  years 
we  will  make  even  greater  strides,  not 
only  in  the  treatment  of  mental  cases  but 
also  in  improved  facilities.  Newly  dis- 
covered drugs  promise  tremendous  help 
for  our  mental  patients  in  future. 

In  this  work,  the  medical  treatment 
is  in  more  or  less  a  formative  stage,  a 
very  early  stage,  but  much  optimism  is 
expressed  by  the  medical  profession. 

I  would  also  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  in  respect  to  the  treatment 
of  cancer,  this  government  is  giving  a 
grant  of  $7.3  million  towards  the  build- 
ing of  an  institute  of  radiotherapy  here 
in  Toronto,  which  will  be  completed  later 
on  this  year. 

With  the  advent  of  all  these  new 
drugs  and  techniques,  people  are  hving 
longer  and  healthier  lives,  and  in  some 
way  we  must  try  to  utilize  to  the  best 
advantage  their  experience  and  abilities. 
It  is  also  true  that,  as  a  result  of  people 
living  longer,  our  citizens  now  appear 
to  be  suffering  more  from  such  diseases 
as  cancer,   arthritis,  and  heart  disease. 


but  there  too  we  are  making  great 
strides  and  we  can  expect  in  the  future 
to  come  up  with  better  treatment  for 
these  diseases. 

I  should  now  like  to  turn  the  attention 
of  the  hon.  members  of  this  House  for 
a  few  moments  to  education,  and  in 
doing  so  I  would  point  out  that  we,  in 
Ontario,  lost  a  very  great  educationalist 
in  the  past  year  when  Dr.  Althouse 
passed  away.  It  was  my  privilege  to 
have  known  Dr.  Althouse  for  a  number 
of  years,  and  I  know  the  high  esteem 
in  which  he  was  held  throughout  the 
province. 

We  are  fortunate  in  having  an  able 
man  to  assume  his  duties,  and  from 
whom  we  can  expect  great  things,  in 
the  person  of  Dr.  Cannon,  who  has 
been  with  the  department  for  some 
years. 

W^e  have  read  a  great  deal  from  many 
quarters  about  the  strides  that  Russia 
is  making  in  education,  and  particularly 
in  the  numbers  of  scientists  and  engi- 
neers which  that  country  is  turning  out. 
No  doubt  this  has  alarmed  educational- 
ists in  our  country,  as  well  as  in  all 
countries  in  the  free  world,  particularly 
in  the  United  States  and  Great  Britain. 

I  suggested  last  year  in  the  House 
that  we  should  place  more  emphasis  on 
training  in  technical  education,  and  I 
am  glad  to  see  this  is  being  done  in  the 
province.  It  is  not  only  academic  edu- 
cation that  is  important.  We  have  a 
large  number  of  students  in  this  prov- 
ince who  should  be  channelled  into 
technical  education  even  though  they 
may  later  go  on  to  university.  I  think 
we  are  very  cognizant  of  the  need  for 
this  in  Ontario,  which  is  a  healthy 
trend  in  the  right  direction. 

I  believe  a  number  of  technical 
teachers  became  somewhat  alarmed  when 
they  felt  that  they  were  not  getting 
their  fair  share  of  the  above-average 
students,  and  I  am  sure  that  they  will 
be  encouraged  by  what  is  taking  place 
in  the  province  today. 

I  would  like  to  refer  briefly  to  fiscal 
arrangements  and  the  budget.  Hon. 
members    will    recall    that    last   year   a 
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warning  was  sounded  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter) 
when  he  pointed  out  that  things  were 
not  as  rosy  as  they  might  appear.  Then 
I  was  rather  amazed  when  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  related  to 
the  House  at  one  stage  of  the  proceed- 
ings that  Ontario  was  not  a  wealthy 
province,  because  I  had  always  been 
under  the  impression  that  we  were.  I 
found  it  a  little  difficult  to  realize 
exactly  what  was  meant  by  that  state- 
ment— until  I  looked  into  the  financial 
arrangements  and  realized  what  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  "driving  at." 

It  is  rather  an  amazing  thing,  too, 
that  as  the  debt  in  Ontario  increases  in 
Ottawa  the  surplus  rises.  They  have 
been  amassing  large  surpluses  for  a 
good  number  of  years.  I  do  not  think 
anyone  has  seriously  questioned  the 
right  of  our  province  to  be  in  the  direct 
taxation  field,  and  it  would  appear  that 
we  may  have  to  impose  taxes  on  our 
people  as  a  result  of  things  we  are 
called  on  to  do  in  Ontario  because  of 
this  attitude  of  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment. As  a  matter  of  fact  it  appears 
to  me  to  be  a  sort  of  "elephant-rabbit" 
partnership,  where  they  keep  all  the 
elephants  and  we  get  the  rabbits.  On- 
tario today  is  being  confined  in  an 
economic  straight  jacket  manufactured 
in  Ottawa. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  some 
time  ago — not  in  these  exact  words,  but 
this  is  the  gist  of  his  remarks — that  we 
should  disown  strongly  any  formula 
which  provides  special  payment  to  prov- 
inces except  Ontario:  that  we  ought 
to  see  that  this  fails  to  meet  the  special 
needs  of  this  province.  That  statement 
was  made  some  time  ago.  Later,  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  made  the  following 
statement,  which,  I  think,  is  well  worthy 
of  our  notice : 

They  were  wrong  in  1945 ;  they 
were  wrong  in  1952;  and  they  are 
wrong  today.  They  will  realize  how 
wrong  they  were  in  about  5  years 
when  today's  lack  of  foresight  will 
bring  this  country  to  the  brink  of 
economic  disaster. 


The  hon.  members  know  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  does  not  exaggerate,  and 
this  is  pretty  strong  language ;  but  I  do 
not  think  it  is  any  stronger  than  is 
necessary.  Something  must  be  done 
about  the  present  fiscal  arrangement  we 
have  with  Ottawa,  or  the  very  thing  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  predicting  in 
this  statement  will  come  true. 

It  is  not  only  the  debt  of  the  province 
at  the  present  time ;  it  is  also  the  stagger- 
ing millions  of  dollars  —  some  $30 
million  a  year  —  that  we  have  to  pay  out 
just  to  carry  our  indebtedness.  I  beheve 
the  present  indebteness  of  Ontario 
amounts  to  some  $750  million.  The  per 
capita  indebtedness,  I  believe,  is  approxi- 
mately $142.  Obviously  this  cannot  con- 
tinue.   Something  must  be  done. 

There  are  a  number  of  alternatives, 
if  we  cannot  come  to  terms  with  the 
Dominion  government,  that  are  open  to 
this  province.  Some  of  them  are  not 
very  pleasant,  because  they  mean  added 
taxation;  but  I  would  point  out  to  hon. 
members  that  if  added  taxation  is 
necessary,  we  shall  have  no  alternative 
but  to  place  an  added  burden  of  taxation 
on  the  people,  much  as  we  would 
regret  having  to  do  so;  but  there  is  no 
other  way  around  it.  If  we  are  not 
getting  a  fair  share  of  the  monies 
collected  in  Ontario,  then  we  are  going 
to  have  to  take  some  drastic  action, 
because  I  suggest  to  this  government 
that,  at  the  earliest  possible  moment,  we 
should  endeavour  to  pay  our  way  out 
of  current  revenue  —  that  is,  to  pay  for 
all  our  current  and  capital  expenses,  as 
well  as  to  put  something  aside  for  the 
retirement  of  our  debt.  This  should  be 
our  aim,  and  I  hope  that  we  will  be  able 
to  get  back  to  this  type  of  financing 
within  the  next  few  years. 

A  matter  which  is  of  great  concern 
to  me  in  my  riding  is  that  of  housing. 
I  think  most  of  the  hon.  members  know 
Regent  Park  North  is  located  in  St. 
David  riding,  and  in  the  very  near 
future  we  will  have  another  housing 
development  to  the  south,  known  as 
Regent  Park  South. 

Some  time  last  year  —  around  May  — 
some  of  the  people  in  my   riding  ap- 
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proached  me,  and  they  were  more  than 
alarmed  about  the  fact  that  a  group 
called  the  Parliament  syndicate  were 
buying  land  in  their  neighbourhood, 
because  they  were  being  told  their 
property  was  going  to  be  expropriated. 

These  people  from  my  riding  included 
many  who  had  not  been  in  this  country 
very  long;  there  were  others  who  were 
very  much  confused  about  the  issue, 
and  they  certainly  were  not  very  happy 
about  the  prospect  of  being  put  out  of 
their  homes  to  make  way  for  some  more 
or  less  luxury  apartments. 

This  area  was  not  one  set  aside  for 
redevelopment,  but  rather  a  desirable 
area,  I  would  say,  for  this  type  of 
apartment  —  and  so,  because  of  other 
features  too,  this  group,  ''Parliament 
syndicate",  decided  that  they  would  buy 
up  land  which  would  make  it  possible 
for  them  to  go  ahead  and  build  up  a 
large  number  of  high-priced  apartments, 
which  would  have  many  services  in 
connection  with  them,  such  as  stores,  a 
shopping  centre,  and  that  sort  of  thing. 

Not  only  did  the  residents  become 
alarmed,  but  the  storekeepers  became 
alarmed  as  well.  I  consulted  with  them 
and  told  them  that  I  would  give  them 
every  assistance. 

On  one  occasion,  when  the  matter  was 
being  discussed  by  the  board  of  control 
of  the  city  of  Toronto,  I  accompanied 
the  Ward  2  Business  Men's  Associa- 
tion, who  were  presenting  their  brief.  I 
wanted  to  know  exactly  the  reaction  of 
the  city  to  this  matter.  Much  to  my 
alarm,  I  discovered  that  the  members  of 
the  board  of  control  seemed  to  be  indif- 
ferent to  the  wishes  of  the  private 
property  owners  of  this  district,  who 
did  not  want  to  sell  or  have  their 
property  expropriated. 

What  developed  later  was  that  a 
delegation  from  the  board  of  control 
went  to  see  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle), 
and  they  endeavoured  to  persuade  him 
to  exercise  his  powers  to  expropriate 
this  private  property.  Certainly  much  to 
the  credit  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
government,   and   to  the  hon.   Minister 


of  Planning  and  Development,  the 
answer  was  "No",  that  this  government 
would  not  give  its  blessing  for  the 
expropriation  of  this  property.  So,  as 
far  as  I  know,  that  is  where  the  matter 
stands. 

There  is  certainly  nothing  to  prevent 
the  ''syndicate"  from  going  ahead  and 
acquiring  all  the  land  they  need  to  pro- 
ceed with  this  project,  but  what  I  was 
objecting  to  was  the  instrument  of 
expropriation  being  used  against  these 
people  who  did  not  want  to  sell.  It  has 
always  been  my  belief  that  private 
property,  or  the  ownership  of  private 
property,  is  a  sacred  right,  and  certainly 
not  to  be  violated  by  any  government 
such  as  ours,  and  I  hope  that  is  the 
feeling  of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
government. 

This  principle  is  the  one  great  dif- 
ference between  the  rest  of  us  and  the 
socialists;  they  feel  that  private  owner- 
ship should  be  abolished  in  the  interest 
of  public  need,  but  with  this  theory  I  do 
not  agree.  I  hope,  as  long  as  I  am  sit- 
ting on  this  side  of  the  House,  to  con- 
tinue feeling  the  same  way. 

In  connection  with  Regent  Park,  I 
believe  all  the  hon.  members  know  we 
have  some  5,000  people  living  in  the 
north  part,  where  there  are  1,230  units 
which  cost  in  the  neighbourhood  of  $14 
or  $15  million.  The  project  was  con- 
tributed to  by  the  3  levels  of  govern- 
ment —  municipal,  Ontario  and  federal 
—  although  a  somewhat  different 
arrangement  prevails  in  the  develop- 
ment of  Regent  Park  South.  Never- 
theless the  3  levels  of  government  are 
co-operating  there,  and  contracts  have 
been  let  for  the  first  building.  The 
total  work  will  involve  the  expenditure 
of  some  $11.8  million,  covering  an  area 
of  26  acres  which  will  provide  777i  units 
for  an  additional  3,000  people.  In  two 
public  housing  developments  side  by 
side,  we  will  be  housing  some  8,000 
people  at  a  cost  of  some  $26  million. 

I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  I  be- 
lieve is  one  of  the  finest  things  in  which 
we  have  ever  assisted,  certainlv  in  the 
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city  of  Toronto,  and  I  have  encouraged 
the  government  and  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  to  accel- 
erate the  building  of  public  housing 
in  this  city,  because  there  are  at  least 
8,000  people  who  have  applications  on 
file  for  this  type  of  housing. 

This  is  something  in  which  I  feel 
our  life  insurance  companies  can  co- 
operate more  closely  and,  in  fact,  I 
think  it  could  be  accomplished  under 
private  effort  without  necessarily  giving 
the  money  as  an  outright  grant.  I  think 
if  we  loaned  the  money,  interest-free, 
for  a  period  of  say  5  years,  that  at  that 
time  there  would  be  enough  money 
accruing  in  the  project  to  repay  the 
government  the  money  borrowed,  as 
well  as  paying  the  municipality  con- 
cerned, 8  or  10  times  more  than  they 
were  getting  in  taxes  before  re- 
development. 

A  great  many  advantages  go  with 
public  housing  in  addition  to  just 
making  available  decent  living,  and  I 
would  suggest  that  we  should  do  every- 
thing possible  to  assist  the  municipali- 
ties in  developing  this  sort  of  thing. 
It  should  not  be  left  for  the  govern- 
ment alone,  and  for  some  reason  our 
life  insurance  companies  do  not  appear 
to  have  taken  too  much  interest  in 
public  housing  in  the  past,  certainly  in 
Canada,  and  I  think  it  is  something  in 
which  they  can  co-operate  with  us,  and 
in  doing  so  make  a  real  contribution  to 
this  province. 

When  Parliament  moved  from  New- 
ark in  1797,  the  Parliament  buildings 
were  located  in  St.  David  riding.  As 
proof,  Parliament  Street  is  still  there. 
As  further  evidence,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  recall  when  he  visited  my 
riding  some  time  ago  on  official  busi- 
ness, that  some  of  his  supporters  were 
there  to  greet  him  with  the  "Parliament 
Street  ballad." 

Unfortunately,  as  a  result  of  a  fire, 
the  location  of  the  Parliament  buildings 
changed,  and  I  am  not  just  sure  when 
this  took  place,  but  I  think  most  of  the 
hon.  members  will  recall  that  the  Ameri- 
cans burned  our  public  buildings  in  1814, 


and  at  that  time  they  stole  our  mace.  It 
rested  in  the  United  States  until  1934 
when,  under  the  good  offices  of  the 
then  President  of  the  United  States, 
Franklin  Delano  Roosevelt,  the  mace 
was  returned  to  Toronto  for  our  To- 
ronto  Centennial. 

The  thought  occurred  to  me  last  week 
that,  as  a  result  of  the  remarks  which 
were  made  about  John  Foster  Dulles, 
we  may  be  hearing  from  the  state  de- 
partment about  returning  the  mace,  but 
we  want  to  keep  it  here  in  Toronto. 

Some  suggestion  has  been  made  that 
the  new  hotel  which  is  being  built  here 
in  Toronto,  which  is  to  be  known  as 
the  "Lord  Simcoe  Hotel"  should  have 
been  called  the  "Governor  Simcoe 
Hotel."  However,  in  looking  back  over 
the  history,  I  find  that  Colonel  Simcoe 
was  very  much  opposed  to  moving  over 
to  Toronto  from  Newark,  and  favoured 
moving  to  London,  but  he  was  prevailed 
upon  by  the  Governor-General  of  the 
time,  Guy  Carleton,  who  was  later 
Lord  Dorchester,  to  move  to  Toronto. 
Lord  Dorchester  felt  it  was  a  much 
better  location  and  he  liked  the  natural 
harbour,  and  I  suppose  he  insisted  and 
Colonel  Simcoe  had  no  alternative  but 
to  agree. 

I  would  suggest  to  the  owners  of 
the  hotel  that  in  all  fairness,  they 
cannot  alter  history,  but  they  may  be 
able  to  use  it  to  their  own  advantage, 
and  I  would  suggest  the  hotel  be  called 
the  "Lord  Dorchester,"  because  after 
all,  he  insisted  on  making  this  the 
capital. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  also  may  recall  that 
during  the  time  the  public  buildings 
were  burned  down  when  the  American 
forces  were  in  Toronto,  they  were 
under  the  command  of  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Zebulon  Pike,  who  later 
gave  his  name  to  the  famous  peak  in 
Colorado.  As  a  result  of  burning  the 
public  buildings  in  Toronto,  some  Scot- 
tish troops,  after  making  sure  they  had 
a  good  meal  which  had  been  prepared 
for  the  President,  set  fire  to  the  White 
House  and  burned  it  in  protest.  I  under- 
stand the  fire  damage  was  painted  over, 
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which  may  be  the  reason  they  call  this 
residence  the  ''White  House." 

I  am  confident,  even  though  the  prob- 
lems facing  this  government  are  great, 
that  we  have  the  ability  and  knowledge 
to  solve  them,  and  there  may  be,  as  time 
goes  on,  problems  which  private  enter- 
prise will  be  unable  to  solve,  and  thus 
it  may  become  necessary  for  the  govern- 
ment to  take  action.  Such  problems,  to 
my  way  of  thinking,  are  basic  hospital 
care  and  low-rental  housing.  It  just  is 
not  possible  under  existing  conditions  for 
private  enterprise  to  be  expected  to  look 
after  these  matters. 

There  may  be  other  things  as  time 
goes  on,  that  normally  would  not  be  con- 
sidered government  functions,  which  the 
government  will  have  to  look  after.  As 
our  responsibilities  increase,  I  am  sure 
we  will  meet  them. 

Another  matter  which  I  would  like 
to  mention  today  is  that  of  old-age  pen- 
sions. A  great  many  hon.  members  have 
been  asking  for  an  increase  in  old-age 
pensions,  and  our  government  is  on 
record  as  being  willing  to  share  in  an 
increase.  I  notice  in  Hansard  last  year, 
when  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada  was  asked  a  question  as  to 
whether  he  intended  to  increase  old-age 
pensions  in  the  last  session,  his  reply  was 
"No",  that  he  was  not  intending  to  in- 
crease the  pensions  in  that  session  nor 
in  the  next  session.  I  think  we  have 
good  cause  to  believe  that  our  old-age 
pensioners  are  going  to  get  an  increase, 
and  I  am  sure  this  government  will  be 
willing  to  go  along  and  do  anything  in 
its  power  to  help  the  old-age  pensioners. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Is  this  a  pre- 
view of  policy? 

MR.  PRICE:  It  seems  to  me,  when 
the  Dominion  government  can  spend  $70 
million  on  the  Colombo  plan;  $100  mil- 
lion on  culture,  and  has  $2  million  in 
surpluses,  it  is  time  they  did  something 
about  old-age  pensions. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  the  result  of  our 
plans  bring  peace  and  prosperity  to  this 
noble  land  we  love  so  w^ell. 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  excitement 
this  afternoon  about  the  gifts  from  Wal- 
laceburg,  we  overlooked  the  fact  that 
this  is  Brotherhood  Week.  I  might  say 
that,  regarding  these  gifts  from  Wallace- 
burg,  I  said  before  that  I  was  going  to 
give  them  to  my  wife,  but  on  looking 
them  over  I  am  not  so  sure  about  that. 
I  think  they  might  serve  my  purpose  for 
my  hide-out  in  Victoria  county. 

I  should  like  to  say  that  we  overlooked 
the  fact  that  this  is  Brotherhood  Week, 
we  always  recognize  this  occasion  here 
in  the  Legislature,  and  I  think  rightly 
so.  The  idea  of  brotherhood  has  been 
greatly  developed  in  this  province  and 
elsewhere,  but  particularly  I  wish  to 
point  out  here  that  on  the  success  of  the 
brotherhood  movement  depends  much  of 
the  future  of  mankind. 

I  should  like  to  take  this  few  minutes 
that  we  have  available  to  bring  that  point 
to  the  attention  of  the  House,  and  to 
mention  the  fact  that  this  very  important 
week  is  one  to  which  we  all  give  our 
approval.  All  of  us  hope  that  the  events 
of  this  week,  which  are  very  widespread 
across  the  province,  will  emphasize  the 
importance  of  this  matter  to  our  people. 
It  may  be  that  some  of  the  other  hon. 
members  want  to  say  something  on  this 
subject  before  we  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  House. 

MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to 
associate  myself  with  the  words  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister.  It  is  too  bad  that 
after  the  bitter  experience  of  recent 
years  it  is  still  necessary  constantly  to 
remind  people  that  in  the  spirit  of 
brotherhood  is  the  only  hope  for  the 
world  and  for  a  world  of  peace.  How- 
ever, it  is  apparently  necessary  to  keep 
hammering  away  at  the  idea. 

I  was  very  pleased  to  hear  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  add  his  words  in  recog- 
nition of  Brotherhood  Week;  certainly 
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he  has  been  a  shining  example  of  the 
type  of  person  we  need  today.  He  has 
given  an  outstanding  example  of  respect 
and  sympathy  for  the  other  man's  point 
of  view,  and  if  there  were  many  more 
like  him  it  would  be  a  better  world  today. 

May  I  just  close  by  quoting  the  words 
of  a  great  man  who  stated : 

Let  ust  no  more  be  true  to  boasted 
race  or  clan. 

But  to  our  highest  dream,  the  brother- 
hood of  man. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr,  Speaker,  I  do  not  think 
it  should  appear  that  brotherhood  is  a 
monopoly  of  the  government  benchers; 
as  a  matter  of  fact,  what  prompts  me 
to  rise  is  that  yesterday  noon  I  hap- 
pened to  catch,  about  halfway  through, 
a  telecast  which  was  one  apparently  of 
a  series  that  CBC  carries  called  "Com- 
monwealth Teleview." 

On  this  occasion  the  new  Prime 
Minister,  the  emerging  Prime  Minister 
of  the  new  Dominion  of  Ghana,  more 
familiarly  known  as  the  Gold  Coast, 
Prime  Minister  Nkrumah,  was  being 
interviewed  by  a  Canadian,  Robert 
McKenzie.  well  known  to  people  who 
listen  to  CBC,  and  it  seemed  to  me  that 
here,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  a  remarkable 
example  of  brotherhood  on  the  eve  of 
Brotherhood  Week. 

Here  is  a  man  whose  colour  is  inky 
black,  and  yet  who,  in  terms  of  outlook 
and  in  terms  of  his  concept  of  human 
relationships,  is  certainly,  if  I  may  put 
it  this  way,  as  white  as  driven  snow, 
a  man  who  emerged  out  of  a  society 
so  chaotic  that  he  had  to  smile  and 
chuckle  when  asked  what  his  age  was 
and  to  say  quite  frankly :  "I  don't 
know,  it  is  sort  of  a  secret  between  me 
and  my  mother,  because  when  I  was 
born  they  didn't  keep  statistics  regard- 
ing births." 

Yet  here,  within  the  short  space  of 
roughly  45  years  from  the  time  of  his 
birth,  he  is  emerging  as  the  leader  of 
a  new  commonwealth  country,  a  coun- 
try that  is  going  to  be  really  a  pioneer 


in  the  new  development  of  the  British 
Commonwealth,  because  it  will  consist 
overwhelmingly  of  negroes,  of  Afri- 
cans. 

Perhaps  it  was  a  personal  reaction  on 
my  part,  but  it  seemed  to  me,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  capture  and  emphasize  the 
fact  of  brotherhood  on  the  eve  of 
Brotherhood  Week.  Perhaps,  too,  it 
might  serve  to  remind  us,  as  I  tried  to 
indicate  a  year  ago,  when  this  matter 
came  up  in  the  House,  that  this  is  some- 
thing to  which  we  dare  not  continue 
to  pay  "lip  service"  without  some  pretty 
real  and  meaningful  action  to  fulfil  that 
lip  service. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  understand  that  tomorrow  there  will 
be  tabled  the  report  of  the  toll  roads 
committee.  It  may  be  that  some  hon. 
members  of  that  committee  might  want 
to  say  something  at  that  time,  but  I 
think  we  will  adopt  the  plan  of  tabling 
the  report  and  then  putting  it  on  the 
order  paper  so  that  hon.  members  may 
speak  on  it  later. 

I  do  not  want  to  place  any  bar  on 
any  member  of  the  committee  saying 
anything  relative  to  the  report  that  he 
might  want  to  say  tomorrow. 

We  might  advance  some  of  the  bills 
on  the  order  paper,  and  we  will  pro- 
ceed with  the  adjourned  debate  on  the 
amendment  to  the  motion  in  reply  to 
the  speech  from  the  Throne. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  we  leave  this  matter,  surely  we 
could  have  a  decision  one  way  or  the 
other  on  this. 

Does  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  want 
a  debate  on  the  toll  roads  committee 
report  tomorrow  or  does  he  not? 
Because,  as  hon.  members  of  the  House 
may  not  be  aware,  I  cannot  see  my  way 
clear  to  signing  this  report,  and  the 
procedure  in  this  House  is  that  one 
does  not  make  minority  reports,  at  least 
I  understand  that  is  the  usual  procedure, 
although  I  think  it  has  been  violated 
in  some  instances;  for  example  the 
report  into  the  highways  situation, 
where  a  minority  report  was  made. 
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However,  it  seems  to  me  that  the 
place  to  express  one's  views  on  such 
a  report  is  here  in  the  House. 

In  the  case  of  as  serious  and  as 
lengthy  an  investigation  as  this,  it  can- 
not be  done  in  5  minutes,  so  it  seems  to 
me  that  if  a  debate  is  wanted  tomorrow, 
fine,  and  if  one  is  not  wanted  it  might 
be  left  until  later,  but  let  us  not  leave  it 
hanging  in  mid-air. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  be  prepared  to  leave  that  to  the 
chairman  of  your  committee.  I  have 
felt  that  the  report  could  be  tabled  and 
then  the  debate  take  place  later. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  have  no 
objection  to  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  wish  to  leave 
it  to  hon.  members.  Regarding  the 
arrangements  which  we  made  today  with 
respect  to  the  debate  on  the  speech  from 
the  Throne,  it  is  not  necessary  to  press 
that  debate  forward  to  a  conclusion  on 
Wednesday.  I  am  quite  satisfied  to  leave 
the  matter  to  members  of  the  committee. 
If  hon.  members  opposite  want  to,  may 
I  put  it  this  way,  "caucus"  on  the 
matter  this  evening,  I  would  be  quite 
satisfied.  If  they  want  to  go  ahead  with 
the  debate  on  that  report,  all  right;  if 
they  would  prefer  to  leave  it  off  —  and 
I  think  it  would  quite  satisfactory  if 
they  did  so  —  then  that  too  is  fine.  I 
am  quite  satisfied  to  do  whatever  the 
House  thinks  best. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  On  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  a  lot  of  good  is  served 
by  bringing  in  these  committee  reports. 
The  average  hon.  member  who  is  not 
on  the  committee  is  not  acquainted  with 
what  the  report  contains ;  he  is  not  sup- 
posed to  be  and  in  most  cases  I  think  he 
is  not. 

I  think  it  would  serve  best  the  public 
interest  and  the  debate  on  the  matter  to 
have  the  report  brought  in  and  have 
those  committee  members  who  desire 
to  speak  on  the  report  give  their  inter- 
pretation  of  what  the  report  contains, 


and  hon.  members  can  read,  in  the  en- 
suing days,  that  interpretation  plus  the 
report,  which  it  seems  to  me  would  place 
them  in  a  much  better  position  to  debate 
the  question  at  length. 

If  we  bring  the  report  in  tomorrow 
without  any  debate,  then  we  are  not  in 
possession  of  the  interpretation  of  the 
report  as  the  members  of  the  committee 
could,  and  I  think  should,  give  it. 

I  liked  the  innovation  on  the  report 
the  other  day.  I  think  it  is  a  good  one, 
and  I  think  we  should  continue  it  with 
respect  to  this  report. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Might  the 
report  not  be  tabled  tomorrow  and  per- 
haps the  chairman  give  a  general 
explanation  of  it  without  going  into  too 
much  detail?  He  could  give  an  explana- 
tion of  it,  and  possibly  one  speaker  from 
each  of  the  groups  opposite  say  same- 
thing  about  it  by  way  of  explanation; 
place  that  before  the  House,  and  then 
adjourn  the  matter  so  that  there  could 
be  a  debate  on  it. 

I  believe  I  understand  the  point  of 
view  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  that  if  he  speaks  tomorrow  he 
might  speak  very  briefly  and  perhaps 
that  might  preclude  him  from  saying 
something  afterwards.  I  think  we  could 
obviate  that  by  agreeing  that  if  there 
is  an  explanatory  reference  to  the 
matter  that  would  not  make  it  impossible 
for  the  hon.  member  who  made  that 
explanation  to  speak  later  on  when  the 
report  is  debated. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  In  other  words, 
Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
would  prefer  it  to  be  a  short  debate 
tomorrow. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  think 
so.  I  feel  that  if  this  report  is  tabled 
tomorrow  hon.  members  will  have  no 
idea  what  is  in  it,  and  if  an  hon.  member 
were  to  go  to  a  great  deal  of  trouble  in 
making  a  lengthy  explanation  and  speech 
on  the  matter,  most  other  hon.  members 
would  not  know  what  he  was  talking 
about,  by  reason  of  the  fact  they  do  not 
know  what  is  in  the  report. 
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I  should  think  tomorrow  there  might 
be  such  brief  explanations  as  might  be 
made  in  tabling  the  report,  and  then  we 
can  leave  the  contents  to  be  debated  at 
a  later  date.  If  that  is  satisfactory,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  can  adopt  that  procedure. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  if  he  could 
indicate  to  the  House  whether  there  will 
be  a  night  session  tomorrow?  I  do  not 
think  it  is  just  "cricket"  to  leave  that 
in  the  air  if  we  can  avoid  it. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  think  we  will  have  a 
night  session  tomorrow.  Probably  there 
will  be  one  on  Wednesday,  I  think  pos- 
sibly we  can  avoid  night  sessions  this 
week. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  would  think  so,  sir. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and   receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
second  report  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  private  bills  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Maloney,  from  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills,  presented  the  commit- 
tee's second  report,  which  was  read  as 
follows  and  adopted : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  respecting 
National  Organization  of  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  of  North  America. 

Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  respecting 
Carleton  College. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments : 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  respecting 
McMaster  University. 

Bill  No.  18,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
McMaster  Divinity  College. 

Your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the 
actual  cost  of  printing,  be  remitted  on 
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Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  respecting  National 
Organization  of  the  New  Apostolic 
Church  of  North  America;  Bill  No.  14, 
An  Act  respecting  Carleton  College; 
Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  respecting  Mc- 
Master University;  and  on  Bill  No.  18, 
An  Act  to  incorporate  McMaster 
Divinity  College. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


REPORT  OF 
TOLL  ROADS  COMMITTEE 

MR.  J.  P.  ROBARTS  (London 
North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  the  report  of  the  select  com- 
mittee appointed  on  September  8,  1955, 
and  re-appointed  March  27,  1956,  to 
examine  into  all  matters  relating  to  toll 
roads. 

Mr.  Speaker,  before  making  a  few 
remarks  to  the  House  concerning  the 
content  of  this  report,  I  would  like  to 
make  some  acknowledgement  to  those 
people  who  have  assisted  the  commit- 
tee so  very  ably  and  pleasantly  through- 
out the  two  years  the  committee  has 
been  sitting.  I  would  like  to  mention 
a  few  names  amongst  the  civil  servants 
of  this  province  who  have  assisted  us: 
Mr.  Walter  Macnee,  who  is  a  traffic 
engineer  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways; Mr.  Ronald  Cooke,  an  economist 
in  The  Department  of  Economics;  Mr. 
Fulton,  the  present  Deputy  Minister  of 
Highways,  who  was  formerly  director 
of  planning;  Mr.  George  Gathercole, 
provincial  economist;  Mr.  P.  T.  Clark, 
comptroller  of  revenue ;  Mr.  Philip 
Wade,  who  is  in  charge  of  the  present 
needs    study    that    is    being    prepared. 
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These  able  men  have  all  been  of  great 
assistance  to  us,  and  have  come  back 
time  after  time  to  answer  our  queries, 
and  we  are  very  grateful  to  them. 

I  would  also  like  to  express  our 
thanks  to  Mrs.  Irene  Beatty,  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  office,  who  was 
of  great  assistance  in  typing  the 
report;  Mr.  Ken  Fulford  and  Mrs. 
Marjorie  Newberry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  had  this  report 
printed  in  very  short  order  by  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  and  Mr.  Frank 
Flack  and  his  staff  worked  on  Saturday 
and  Sunday  to  produce  it  in  order  that 
we  could  present  it  today,  and  to  them 
we  are  also  grateful.  I  think  I  speak  for 
all  the  committee  when  I  say  how  truly 
grateful  we  are  to  the  secretary,  Mr. 
Donald  Collins ;  he  looked  after  us  in  the 
various  trips  which  we  took  out  of  the 
province  and  he  is  a  master  at  organiza- 
tion, both  in  material  to  be  presented  to 
us  and  of  the  various  organizations  and 
people  whom  we  found  it  necessary  to 
see.  I  can  only  say  that  he  has  done  a 
very  wonderful  job. 

This  committee  was  originally  ap- 
pointed in  September,  1955,  and  we 
brought  in  a  report  a  year  ago  which 
dealt  entirely  with  toll  roads.  Because 
of  the  shortage  of  time  in  preparing  that 
section,  or  that  part  of  our  report,  it 
dealt  almost  entirely  with  the  principle 
of  toll  roads. 

We  were  reconstituted  in  1956  in 
order  that  we  might  assess  the  applica- 
tion of  these  principles  to  the  situation 
in  Ontario,  and  we  were  also  asked  to 
enlarge  our  study  to  include  some  re- 
search on  the  whole  question  of  weight- 
distance  tax,  or  what  is  commonly 
referred  to,  perhaps  erroneously,  as 
third-structure  tax.  That  tax  is  imposed 
in  addition  to  gasoline  tax  and  straight 
registration  or  licence  fees. 

We  visited  many  municipalities  in 
Ontario  in  our  investigation  into  whether 
toll  roads  might  be  used  in  this  province, 
and  we  also  visited  some  of  the  operat- 
ing toll  roads  in  the  United  States. 

In  the  last  year  there  have  been 
various  reports  circulated  to  the  effect 


that  toll  roads  are  dead,  that  they  are  a 
dead  issue,  and  they  are  no  longer  to  be 
considered.  These  reports  have  eman- 
ated primarily  from  the  United  States, 
and  I  consider  them  to  be  quite  in  error. 

What  has  happened  in  the  United 
States  is  simply  this,  during  the  days  of 
cheap  money,  these  various  facilities 
were  built  and  they  were  financed  at  a 
very  low  rate  of  interest,  some  of  their 
bonds  were  sold  for  as  low  as  2.75  per 
cent.  Naturally,  in  the  tight  money  mar- 
ket that  exists  today,  the  current  market 
price  of  these  securities  is  very  low,  be- 
cause equal  security  can  be  achieved 
today  with  a  return  of  anywhere  between 
5  and  6  per  cent. ;  therefore  the  de- 
pressed price  of  these  securities.  As  a 
result  of  the  depressed  price,  the  facilities 
themselves  are  not  producing  sufficient 
revenue  to  make  them  practical  or  to 
meet  their  obligations.  With  one  or  two 
exceptions,  this  is  wrong. 

There  is  another  reason  why  these  re- 
ports have  grown  up  and  that  is  that 
the  toll  road  business — if  one  chooses  to 
put  it  that  way — in  the  United  States 
has  gone  on  to  a  point  where  the  really 
heavy  concentration  of  population  have 
toll  roads  operating  now,  where  they  are 
practicable  by  and  large,  and  these  roads 
are  a  very  specialized  form  of  operation ; 
the  number  of  places  where  they  can 
be  used  is  definitely  limited. 

Thirdly,  the  federal  government  of 
the  United  States  has  in  the  last  year 
instituted  a  scheme  of  building  what 
they  call  a  national  system  of  interstate 
highways,  and  under  this  scheme  the 
federal  government  proposes  to  under- 
take 90  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  some 
52,000  miles  of  highway  to  be  built 
throughout  the  United  States.  Naturally, 
no  jurisdiction  is  going  to  build  a  toll 
road  if  the  federal  government  is  going 
to  contribute  90  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  a  similar  road. 

Toll  roads  have  become  unattractive 
in  the  United  States  for  the  reasons  I 
have  pointed  out.  It  has  nothing  to  do — 
and  I  do  not  want  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  be  confused  with  the  thought — 
with  the  practical  aspect  of  a  toll  road. 
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There  may  be  other  reasons  why  they 
are  not  practical,  but  the  experience  in 
the  United  States  has  been,  by  and  large, 
good. 

Just  while  I  mention  this  United 
States  federal  government  proposition, 
perhaps  hon.  members  would  be  in- 
terested in  knowing  how  it  proposes  to 
finance  this.  It  intends  to  impose  a  two- 
cent  gasoline  tax  on  all  gasoline  sold  in 
the  United  States ;  it  also  proposes 
to  take  20  per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
derived  from  new  buses,  trucks  and 
tractor  trailers  in  1957,  and  50  per  cent, 
thereafter;  37.5  per  cent,  of  the  tire  tax 
in  1957,  and  100  per  cent,  of  the  revenue 
from  tires  and  inner  tubes  thereafter. 

These  allocations  of  tax  will  continue 
until  1972,  and  none  of  these  revenues 
may  be  spent  on  anything  other  than 
this  highway  proposition. 

Last  year  we  spoke  about  the 
possibility  of  the  Canadian  federal 
government  participating  in  our  road 
programme.  I  may  be  speaking  for 
myself,  and  not  other  hon.  members  of 
the  committee,  when  I  say  that  I  am  not 
in  favour  of  the  federal  government 
participating  with  us,  for  the  very  prac- 
tical reason  that  I  feel  it  will  cost  us 
money  in  the  long  run.  If  the  federal 
government  were  to  take  any  portion 
of  the  gasoline  tax  from  the  province  of 
Ontario,  I  feel  we  would  find  ourselves 
in  the  position  of  financing  roads  in 
some  other  province,  whereas  if  we 
impose  our  own  taxes  and  collect  our 
own  revenue  from  our  own  automobiles 
and  build  our  own  highways,  I  think  in 
the  course  of  time  we  will  come  out 
ahead  financially. 

In  regard  to  our  actual  recommenda- 
tions, the  hon.  members  all  have  a  copy 
of  the  report  in  front  of  them,  and  on 
page  29  are  listed  the  recommendations 
we  make  concerning  toll  roads.  I  am 
going  to  read  each  one  of  these : 

That  there  be  no  consideration 
given  to  placing  toll  charges  on  multi- 
lane  highways  that  have  been  con- 
structed or  that  are  partially  con- 
structed even  though  they  may  be 
semi-controlled  access  highways  of 
high  standard. 


That  means,  in  effect,  we  do  not 
recommend  that  highways  known  as  No. 
400,  No.  401  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  be  tolled,  and  that  they  be  operated, 
and  the  construction  completed,  as  free- 
ways. 

There  are  several  reasons  for  arriving 
at  that  conclusion.  I  will  mention  some 
of  them,  and  there  may  be  some  that 
other  hon.  members  would  like  to  men- 
tion in  later  debate.  The  Queen  Eliza- 
beth Way  and  highway  No.  401  are 
completed  and  paid  for,  and  it  did  not 
seem  to  us  that,  inasmuch  as  they  have 
been  paid  for,  it  would  be  proper  at  this 
stage  of  the  game  to  place  a  toll  on  them. 

Secondly  —  and  this  is  an  extremely 
practical  difficulty  —  there  are  tremen- 
dous engineering  difficulties  in  convert- 
ing these  roads  into  toll  roads.  A  toll 
road,  to  be  effective,  must  have  one  of 
two  things :  it  must  have  very  closely 
controlled  access  so  that  one  cannot  get 
on  it  without  paying;  or,  there  must  be 
barriers  erected  at  stated  intervals  along 
the  road  so  that,  in  order  to  pass  through 
the  barrier,  the  user  must  pay  the  toll. 
The  building  of  barriers  in  the  making 
of  a  toll  road  would  cost  a  tremendous 
amount,  and  people  have  become  accus- 
tomed to  the  present  locations  of  the 
points  of  access,  and  it  is  felt  that  the 
revenue  would  not  justify  the  cost. 
When  barriers  are  erected  across  such 
roads,  their  effectiveness  is  destroyed 
because  the  traffic  is  slowed  down ;  after 
all,  these  roads  were  designed  to  speed 
up,  and  not  slow  down,  traffic. 

In  addition  to  that,  highway  No.  401, 
as  it  is  being  constructed,  is  a  very  long 
highway  and  runs  through  areas  of  both 
high  and  low  density  of  population,  and 
there  is  some  question  as  to  whether  the 
revenue  over  its  overall  length  would 
be  sufficient  to  justify  toll. 

Finally,  I  think  it  is  the  feeling  of 
the  committee  that  these  roads  are 
extremely  important  to  our  economy. 
Good  roads,  combined  with  the  tre- 
mendous increase  in  the  trucking 
industry  since  the  war,  I  feel  have 
resulted  in  some  of  our  roads  now 
occupying  the  position  in  our  economy 
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which  the  railroads  did  back  at  the 
turn  of  the  century.  Where  these  roads 
go.  so  goes  industry. 

There  is  no  doubt  that  highway  No. 
401  will  be  a  tremendous  development 
for  this  province.  As  we  travelled  up 
and  down  its  length,  we  were  of  the 
opinion  we  should  get  a  diversification 
of  industry  and  the  release  of  industry 
from  the  tremendous  concentration  in 
the  Toronto  area,  and  it  should  lead 
to  industrial  development  in  some  of  the 
less  developed  areas  of  the  province. 
For  those  reasons,  and  others  I  do  not 
mention,  we  came  to  that  conclusion. 

Our  second  recommendation  is : 

The  committee  recommends  that 
The  Department  of  Highways  obtain 
a  feasibility  report  from  competent 
independent  engineers  when  future 
highway  demands  indicate  the  neces- 
sity of  a  controlled  access  4-lane 
highway. 

What  we  recommend  is  that,  when 
such  a  road  has  to  be  built  because  of 
traffic  demands,  the  feasibility  of  its 
construction  as  a  toll  road  should  be 
investigated.  There  are  various  reasons 
for  that  recommendation  as  well.  Some 
of  these  roads  will  serve  very  limited 
areas.  I  will  deal  with  this  a  little  more 
fully  in  connection  with  another  recom- 
mendation we  make. 

But  if  we  are  going  to  control  access 
on  a  road  to  the  point  where  we  limit 
the  users,  people  perhaps  living  in  close 
proximity  would  be  unable  to  use  it  as 
they  would  be  unable  to  get  on  it  and 
it  may  be,  in  our  opinion,  proper  to  im- 
pose a  toll  on  that  road  and  let  those 
who  use  it  pay  for  it,  and  let  those  who 
have  the  benefit  of  the  controlled  access 
pay  for  the  cost  of  it. 

Our  next  recommendation  is  on 
page  32  of  this  report: 

As  a  specific  project,  the  commit- 
tee recommends  an  early  study  by 
inde])endent  engineers  of  a  new 
strictly  controlled  access  highway 
between  Toronto  and  Hamilton,  to 
determine  its  feasibility  as  a  toll 
facilitv. 


Here  we  have  the  classic  situation,  in 
my  opinion.  Traffic  between  these  two 
centres,  Hamilton  and  Toronto,  is  build- 
ing up  at  a  very  fast  rate.  Our  own 
traffic  engineers  tell  us  that  within  5  to 
6  years  we  are  going  to  need  a  new  road 
in  any  event — either  a  toll  road  or  a 
freeway;  there  will  have  to  be  an  addi- 
tional pavement. 

We  suggest,  and  we  are  of  the  opinion, 
subject  to  any  results  that  may  come 
from  a  much  more  scientific  study  than 
we  are  able  to  make,  that  there  is 
sufficient  traffic,  desirous  of  moving  be- 
tween Toronto  and  Hamilton  at  a  high 
rate  of  speed  in  the  least  possible  time, 
which  is  prepared  to  pay  for  such 
facilities. 

We  have  also  highway  No.  401  which, 
in  due  course,  will  be  constructed,  and 
we  have  the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  run- 
ning between  these  places,  and  highways 
No.  5  and  No.  2,  so  that  we  have  plenty 
of  freeway  for  those  who  may  not  wish 
to  use  such  facilities.  But  if  we  can  take 
off  these  other  roads  the  traffic  that 
wishes  to  reach  its  destination  at  a  rapid 
rate  of  speed,  then  surely  we  will  benefit 
those  who  wish  to  use  the  freeways,  and 
we  will  be  providing  a  facility  for  per- 
sons who  will  pay  to  use  it. 

In  addition,  that  toll  road  would  be 
very  strictly  controlled ;  at  least  that  was 
our  idea.  Then  we  ran  into  the  situation 
where  a  person  may  live  within  100 
yards  of  a  highway  and  be  forced  to 
drive  15  miles  to  get  on  it.  That  type 
of  road,  perhaps,  should  be  tolled. 

On  page  34  we  have  another  specific 
recommendation,  concerning  the  Bur- 
lington skyway : 

The  committee  recommends  if  the 
feasibility  of  the  Burlington  skyway  is 
established  by  means  of  an  indepen- 
dent engineering  study  that  the  cost  of 
this  bridge  and  its  approaches  be 
amortized  and  retired  by  means  of  toll 
charges. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Burlington  skyway 
is  going  to  cost  approximately  $17  mil- 
lion, and  is  going  to  carry  a  tremendous 
amount  of  out-of-province  traffic,  as  I 
choose  to  call  it.   There  will  be  an  alter- 
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nate  bridge  available,  and  we  feel  that  it 
would  be  wise  to  attempt  to  amortize  the 
cost  of  this  bridge  out  of  the  toll  charged 
to  those  who  use  it,  in  order  to  release 
that  $17  million  for  other  highway  im- 
provement and  maintenance  in  the 
province. 

I  think  this  particular  recommenda- 
tion may  receive  a  certain  amount  of 
debate,  so  I  will  say  no  more  about  it 
other  than  to  say  that,  on  two  occasions, 
representations  were  made  to  the  com- 
mittee by  the  city  of  Hamilton,  the 
county  of  Wentworth,  and  the  suburban 
roads  commission  of  the  county  of  Went- 
worth, and  that  on  each  occasion  they 
recommended  that  this  facility  be  tolled. 

Then  we  recommend,  similarly,  that  a 
feasibility  study  be  made  concerning  a 
proposed  toll  bridge  over  the  Welland 
canal,  in  the  event  it  should  prove  neces- 
sary. If  such  a  study  shows  that  it  is 
feasible,  we  recommend  that  the  toll 
facility  be  built  over  the  Welland  canal 
at  the  junction  of  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  and  highway  No.  8.  This,  appar- 
ently, is  a  tremendous  bottleneck,  and  the 
reasoning  that  applies  to  the  Burlington 
skyway  also  applies  to  it. 

We  visited  Fort  Frances  to  examine 
a  causeway  that  has  been  discussed  for 
many  years  in  that  area,  and  there  was 
some  idea  it  may  be  possible  to  build  a 
toll  facility  there.  We  recommend  that 
the  causeway  at  Fort  Frances  and  the 
road  linking  Fort  Frances  to  Atikokan 
be  given  priority  in  the  Ontario  highway 
construction  programme. 

We  may  make  no  recommendation 
that  it  should  be  built  as  a  toll  facility. 
The  reasons  we  may  not  do  so  are 
obvious :  at  the  present  time  if  a  cause- 
way is  built,  it  must  be  built  across  a  lake 
and  there  are  60-odd  miles  of  bush 
to  travel  through  until  the  end  of  the 
nearest  road  is  reached.  It  is  part  and 
parcel  of  the  same  thing,  but  the  junc- 
tion has  to  be  built  into  the  present  high- 
way. 

We  were  all  very  impressed  with  the 
importance  of  constructing  this  link. 
There  is  a  mining  and  a  potential  indus- 
trial area  developed  in  the  Atikokan 
region,  and  60-odd  miles  away  there  is 


some  of  the  finest  farming  land  in  On- 
tario, with  the  market  building  up  in  the 
Atikokan  area  for  farm  products,  but 
the  farmers  cannot  get  them  there.  The 
residents  of  Fort  Frances  told  us,  when 
we  were  there,  that  they  have  50  million 
potential  American  tourists  living  within 
one  day's  driving  distance,  all  of  whom 
would  use  this  road  for  pleasure. 

We  feel  that  this  type  of  road,  in 
terms  of  the  province  as  a  whole,  would 
certainly  justify  any  expense  in  build- 
ing. 

On  page  36  of  the  report,  we  make 
final  recommendations  so  far  as  toll 
road  facilities  are  concerned.  We 
recommend  that  all  owners  of  Ontario 
registered  licenced  passenger  vehicles 
be  given  the  opportunity  of  purchasing 
an  annual  permit  which  will  permit  the 
use  of  a  toll  facility  in  the  province 
without  further  charge. 

I  hope  that  is  not  ambiguous.  We 
mean  a  car  owner  would  be  able  to 
purchase  an  annual  permit  for  any  one 
of  these  facilities  that  might  be  tolled. 
We  are  thinking,  in  particular,  of  the 
commuter  when  we  make  this  recom- 
mendation. For  someone  who  uses  the 
facility  to  go  to  and  from  work  each 
day,  a  toll  could  be  very  onerous,  and  we 
suggest  that  people  in  this  position  be 
allowed  to  pay  a  fee  for  a  licence  which 
would  permit  them  to  use  this  facility 
at  will. 

There  is  precedence  for  the  position 
that  we  have  taken.  In  the  New  York 
thruway,  persons  licenced  in  the  state 
of  New  York  can,  for  $20.00,  buy  the 
right  to  ride  on  or  off  within  any  por- 
tion of  the  400-odd  miles  of  the  New 
York  thruway  at  will.  We  think  that  is 
a  good  recommendation,  because  it  will 
remedy  the  onerous  aspect  of  this 
tolling  as  it  should  develop. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  all  that  I  intend 
to  say  concerning  the  toll  road  aspect 
of  our  report.  I  anticipate  that  there 
will  be  comments  made  by  members  of 
the  committee  in  due  course,  and  per- 
haps there  will  be  further  discussion 
arising  at  that  time. 

I  would  like  to  deal,  for  a  few 
minutes,     with     highway     financing    as 
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such.  When  we  were  asked  to  check 
into  the  question  of  weight-distance  tax 
and  possible  third-structure  tax,  we 
found  that  to  approach  the  subject  at 
all  intelligently  we  had  to  go  back  and 
start  from  the  beginning  of  highway 
financing,  and,  believe  me,  we  wan- 
dered around  in  a  lot  of  very  unfamiliar 
fields  for  some  considerable  time. 

Weight-distance  tax  development,  in 
the  first  place,  is  what  the  Americans 
term  a  "third-structure  tax"  simply 
because  it  is  imposed  in  addition  to  the 
gasoline  and  registration  taxes.  This 
tax  is  designed  primarily  to  relieve 
certain  inequities  that  have  grown  up  in 
the  imposition  of  gasoline  tax  as  be- 
tween the  various  highway  users. 

It  has  also  been  used  in  the  United 
States  to  some  large  extent  to  relieve 
the  inequities  that  have  grown  up 
between  various  jurisdictions ;  that  is, 
particularly,  states  which  are  used  as 
corridor  states  by  heavy  trucks.  They 
come  into  the  state  on  one  side  and  go 
out  the  other.  They  do  not  stop  to 
buy  gasoline  or  pay  registration  tax, 
and  this  tax  is  a  type  developed  to 
rectify  that  situation.  It  has  grown  up 
as  a  result  of  the  tremendous  increase 
in  the  number  of  really  heavy  high- 
way  carriers. 

The  figures  are  set  out  in  the  report. 
I  do  not  have  them  right  at  my  finger- 
tips, but  they  are  all  here.  They  are 
on  page  50,  where  there  is  a  reference 
to  the  number  of  heavy  motor  vehicles 
from  1946  to  1952  to  1956.  If  we  take 
vehicles  from  13  to  14  tons,  in  1946 
there  were  36  licenced;  in  1952,  there 
were  87  licenced,  and  in  1956,  there 
were   7,306   registered. 

I  just  quote  those  figures  to  indicate 
the  tremendous  growth  in  the  use  of 
our  highways  by  the  heavier  vehicles. 

I  am  going  to  speak  about  the  gasoline 
tax  at  some  short  length,  and  when  I  do, 
hon.  members  will  understand  why  this 
increase  in  the  number  of  heavy  vehicles 
has  caused  us  some  concern.  Our  present 
tax-producing  system  for  highway  users 
falls  into  3  categories.  First,  we  have  a 
gasoline  tax,  secondly,  we  have  registra- 


tion fees,  and,  thirdly,  we  have  public 
commercial  vehicle  registration  fees. 

I  say  this  to  hon.  members,  that  if 
they  will  bear  that  in  mind,  they  will 
understand  what  I  am  going  to  say  in  a 
moment  or  two. 

First  of  all,  examining  the  gasoline 
tax,  it  is  at  the  present  time  our  greatest 
source  of  revenue  from  highway  users. 
It  is  a  perfect  tax  in  many  ways.  One  of 
its  greatest  virtues  is  its  cheapness  and 
ease  of  collection.  The  government  re- 
ceives all  the  revenue  from  the  gasoline 
tax  to  spend.  Its  collection  costs  are 
only  about  one  per  cent,  which  is,  of 
course,  very  low. 

But  there  are  some  disadvantages  to 
it  which  have  developed  recently.  First 
of  all,  it  has  what  I  have  referred  to  as 
a  retrogressive  feature,  and  that  retro- 
gressive feature  means  that,  if  a  person 
estimates  the  number  of  pounds  or  tons 
which  he  can  move  a  certain  distance 
over  the  highway,  he  finds  that  the 
heavier  the  vehicle,  the  more  pounds  he 
can  move  for  the  same  amount  of  tax. 

I  am  going  to  read  to  the  hon.  mem- 
bers straight  from  our  report,  because 
we  have  certain  examples  here : 

A  simple  increase  in  the  rate  per 
gallon  of  gas  tax  would  mean  that 
approximately  90  per  cent,  of  the 
burden  would  be  paid  by  the  passenger 
cars  and  light  trucks  in  relation  to  use 
and  number  of  registrations — 

In  order  to  explain  this,  I  may  say 
that  a  passenger  car  weighing  approxi- 
mately 2  tons  travels  approximately  18 
miles  per  gallon,  and  thereby  obtains  36 
ton-miles,  if  hon.  members  want  to  put 
it  that  way,  of  operation  for  the  11 -cent 
tax.  A  truck  weighing  46,000  pounds, 
or  23  tons,  travels  5  miles  per  gallon  of 
gasoline  and  obtains  115  ton-miles  of 
operation  for  11  cents.  It  is  found  that 
when  the  really  heavy  truck  is  considered 
— the  34-ton  truck — it  travels  4  miles 
per  gallon  and  gets  136  ton-miles  of 
operation  for  the  1 1  cents. 

In  order  to  believe  in  this  type  of  tax, 
one  must  accept  the  premise  that  the  cost 
of  a  highway  is  composed  of  two  factors 
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— one,  the  weight  of  the  vehicle  that 
rides  on  it,  and  the  other,  the  miles 
which  the  vehicle  travels  over  it.  In 
essence,  it  means  the  heavier  the  vehicle 
the  more  expensive  the  road,  because 
it  has  to  have  broader  shoulders,  be  of 
better  construction  and  have  more  sight- 
distance.  There  are  all  kinds  of  factors 
which  increase  the  cost  of  a  highway  that 
is  built  to  accommodate  the  heavier  and 
larger  types  of  vehicles. 

That  is  where  the  gasoline  tax  breaks 
down,  and  it  can  be  seen  that  this  break- 
down has  come  about  relatively  recently 
with  the  great  increase  in  the  number  of 
heavy  trucks,  for  as  long  as  the  trucks 
were  not  too  big,  or  not  too  many,  it 
was  an  inequity  which  we  could  put  up 
with  without  any  worry. 

There  is  another  grave  difficulty  in  the 
gasoline  tax.  The  gasoline  tax  is  a  fixed 
tax  which  does  not  increase  with  infla- 
tion. For  instance,  with  income,  sales  or 
corporation  tax,  if  we  have  inflation  our 
revenue  from  tax  automatically  goes  up 
and  inflation  takes  place. 

With  the  gasoline  tax  that  is  not  so, 
because  it  is  based  on  a  gallon  of  gaso- 
line which  remains  constant  at  all  times, 
and  the  amount  of  revenue  per  gallon 
remains  constant.  Therefore,  if  infla- 
tion takes  place,  due  to  increased  costs, 
we  do  not  double  our  revenue  in  order 
to  meet  those  costs. 

There  are  figures  in  the  report  which 
I  want  to  go  through.  This  has  been 
a  very  important  factor  so  far  as  this 
province  is  concerned,  because  the 
construction  costs  have  risen.  When 
we  receive  increased  revenue  in  our 
gas  tax,  it  means  one  of  two  things.  It 
means  more  vehicles  and  an  increase 
from  our  registration  fee;  it  means 
more  vehicles  and  more  miles  travelled ; 
and  the  more  miles  travelled  means  that 
we  must  have  more  roads. 

In  addition,  we  find  that  since  1941 
the  gas  tax  has  not  been  altered,  so  far 
as  any  of  the  residents  of  this  province 
are  concerned.  I  would  suggest  that  it 
is  one  of  the  few  taxes  which  have  not 
been  increased  in  that  period  of  time, 
and  there  has  been  a  great  loss  to  the 
province  through  inflation  since  1941. 


May  I  deal  with  the  weight-distance 
tax,  which  I  will  assume  that  hon. 
members  do  not  know  anything  about, 
because  we  certainly  did  not  when  we 
started  our  investigation  into  it. 

In  essence,  a  government  establishes 
a  rate  of  tax  for  the  various  weight 
groups.  The  rate  varies  with  each 
weight  group,  and  is  applied  to  the  mile- 
age travelled  by  the  vehicles  in  that 
group,  and  the  product  of  these  two 
figures — weight  plus  mileage — produces 
the  actual  amount  of  tax  paid. 

The  rates — and  this  is  really  the  most 
technical  and  most  difficult  part  of  the 
entire  problem — the  rates  are  based  on 
the  cost  of  construction  and  mainten- 
ance of  the  type  of  road  that  will  stand 
up  to  the  wear  and  tear  caused  by  the 
class  of  vehicle  to  which  the  rate 
applies. 

There  are  various  methods  of  com- 
puting these  costs.  We  examined  sev- 
eral that  have  been  developed  in  the 
United  States.  We  feel  that  it  is  not 
impossible  to  develop  such  rates  for  this 
province.  If  it  is  appHed  on  that  basis, 
hon.  members  will  see  that  it  will  re- 
quire the  keeping  of  mileages  by  the 
truck  drivers,  and  that  lands  us  into  this 
difficulty,  that  the  truck  industry  in- 
forms us  in  no  uncertain  terms  it  would 
be  very  onerous  for  them  to  do  so. 
They  state  at  some  length  that  the  more 
efficient  operator  will  keep  these  records 
and  pay  the  tax,  and  the  less  efficient 
operator  will  not;  and  they  may  be 
right;  but  I  am  not  convinced  that  it 
cannot  be  done,  because  we  have  taxes 
at  the  present  time  which  are  just  as 
difficult. 

One  great  advantage  to  the  weight- 
distance  tax  is  that  it  will  not  interfere 
with  the  technological  development  of 
engines.  It  will  give  us  a  tax  which 
will  remain  constant. 

We  all  foresee  the  time,  of  course, 
when  the  gasoline  tax  might  be  of  no 
value  whatever  as  a  basis  for  taxation. 
It  may  sound  a  little  far-fetched,  but 
perhaps  it  is  not.  We  have  now  a  sub- 
marine in  the  United  States  that  travels 
55,000  miles  on  one  load  of  fuel.   Some- 
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where  along  that  line,  that  is  going  to 
be  developed  for  use  in  motor  tran- 
sports. We  already  have  our  problems 
with  diesel  fuel.  When  a  tax  is  based 
on  a  unit  of  fuel,  and  when  one  type 
of  fuel  will  produce  100  miles  and 
another  produce  5,000  miles  of  travel, 
hon.  members  can  see  that  tax  is  going 
to  be  quite  useless.  We  feel  that  some- 
where in  this  weight-distance  approach 
is  the  answer  to  the  problem  when  it 
does  arise. 

I  should  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
or  two  about  the  need  for  increased 
revenue  in  the  province.  We  went  into 
this  matter  in  great  detail  in  the  interim 
report  we  filed  a  year  ago,  and  I  do  not 
propose  to  go  over  these  figures.  They 
are  all  there. 

But  in  the  interim  report  we  had  the 
advantage  of  the  studies  that  have  been 
made  by  the  committee  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  that  has  been  set  up 
to  prepare  a  report  on  a  10-year  high- 
way need  basis.  From  them  we  found 
that  it  appears,  from  the  figures  we  have 
received,  that  we  are  going  to  require 
something  in  excess  of  $230  million  a 
year  for  the  next  10  years,  and  that  will 
not  include  the  amounts  needed  as  new 
roads  become  necessary.  This  amount 
will  look  after  the  backlog  of  highway 
needs;  it  will  look  after  the  repairs  of 
various  roads  that  are  not  tolerable  at 
the  present  time ;  and  I  will  leave  it  to 
someone  else  to  go  into  the  particulars 
of  those  highway  needs.  But  the  figures 
are  tremendous  and  large  amounts  of 
money  are  going  to  be  required. 

In  regard  to  our  specific  recommenda- 
tions on  the  financing  portion  of  the 
report,  they  are  contained  on  page  47 
and  I  would  like  to  read  them  and  make 
some  slight  comment  on  them : 

The  committee  recommends  an 
acceleration  of  the  present  highway 
programme  and  that  the  gasoline  tax 
in  Ontario  be  increased  to  provide 
additional  funds  for  the  province  for 
this  purpose. 

Hon.  members  will  note  we  have  tied 
in  an  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax  with 
an    acceleration    of    the    highway    pro- 


gramme. We  feel  that,  at  the  present 
time,  we  have  to  bite  into  this  backlog 
and  we  also  have  to  keep  up  with  present 
requirements.  We  feel  an  accelerated 
building  programme  is  absolutely  neces- 
sary and,  if  it  is  necessary  we  are  going 
to  need  more  revenue,  and  we  recom- 
mend that  the  general  gasoline  tax  in 
the  province  be  increased  to  provide  that 
revenue. 

We  do  not  suggest  any  amount.  The 
amount  will  be  dependent  on  the  speed 
with  which  these  roads  are  built. 

Secondly,  we  recommend  that  the 
public  commercial  licence  fees  be  ad- 
justed to  cover,  first,  the  costs  of 
administration  and  enforcement  of  The 
Public  Commercial  Vehicle  Act,  with 
the  adjustment  thus  obtained  transferred 
to  the  registration  fee  for  the  weight 
group. 

Now  that  sounds,  I  suppose,  a  little 
complicated,  but  the  situation,  briefly,  is 
this.  The  commercial  truck  today  has  a 
registration  fee  and  the  owner  pays  a 
public  commercial  registration  fee.  The 
Public  Commercial  Vehicle  Act  was 
established,  in  the  first  place,  not  as  a 
means  of  obtaining  revenue,  but  as  a 
means  of  controlling  the  trucking  indus- 
try. It  was  thought  that  the  issuing  of 
franchises  over  the  industry  would  cause 
a  healthy  growth,  but  over  the  years  it 
seems  it  has  been  used  to  produce 
revenue  as  well,  so  that  in  the  public 
commercial  registration  fee,  they  are 
paying  not  only  an  amount  to  enforce 
the  Act,  but  are  also  paying  money  into 
the  general  coffers  of  the  province.  The 
private  trucker,  that  is  the  company 
which  runs  its  own  truck,  of  the  same 
size  and  same  weight  and  operates  it  the 
same  distance  on  the  same  highway,  is 
not  subjected  to  that  portion  of  the  PCV 
registration  fee.  That  is  revenue;  and 
what  we  are  suggesting,  is  that  the 
private  carrier  be  taxed,  as  far  as  regis- 
tration fees  are  concerned,  on  exactly 
the  same  basis  with  the  public  commer- 
cial carrier. 

We  recommend,  secondly,  that  regis- 
tration fees  for  all  types  of  vehicles 
be  reviewed  in  order  to  achieve  a  greater 
equity  in  accordance  with  cost  respon- 
sibilities. 
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This  arises  out  of  certain  compari- 
sons that  can  be  made  in  the  present 
payment  of  the  licence  fee,  and  applies 
to  passenger  car  vehicles.  For  a 
Cadillac  car  the  fee  is  $21.00  on  a 
minimum  weight  of  4,400  pounds,  and 
a  maximum  of  5,130  pounds.  For  a 
Ford  it  is  $21.00  for  a  minimum  of 
2,180  pounds  and  a  maximum  of  3,728 
pounds.  We  feel  there  is  a  better  basis 
of  licencing  automobiles  than  the  one 
we  are  operating  at  the  present  time, 
and  a  more  equitable  way  of  so  doing. 
The  thinking  of  the  committee  is,  if  it 
were  put  on  a  weight  basis  in  accord- 
ance with  the  same  principles  I  have 
been  discussing,  it  would  be  a  much 
fairer  way  of  collecting  revenue  from 
the  public  at  large. 

Fourthly:  we  recommend  that  the 
government  review  the  tax  rate  per 
gallon  levied  on  fuels  other  than 
gasoline,  with  a  view  to  equating  a  tax 
contribution  for  vehicles  of  the  same 
size,  weight  and  power,  either  by  gaso- 
line or  other  fuels.  This  requires  that 
there  be  an  increase  in  the  rate  per 
gallon  tax  levied  on  diesel  fuels.  This 
is  what  I  was  talking  about  when  I 
said  the  whole  system  of  gas  tax  might 
break  down  here  when  we  have  diesel 
fuel  which  will  produce  so  many  more 
miles  per  gallon  over  our  highways, 
and  we  feel  that  should  be  equated.  It 
is  not  so  much  the  efficiency  but  the 
use  people  make  of  the  province's  high- 
ways and  if  the  tax  is  based  on  gasoline 
or  other  fuels  where  one  type  will  take 
one  vehicle  further  on  a  gallon  than 
another,  then  some  adjustment  must  be 
made. 

We  recommend  the  province  contri- 
bute additional  funds  for  the  construc- 
tion of  new  highway  facilities  by  issuing 
20-year  bonds.  What  we  have  in  mind 
in  this  recommendation,  and  might  not 
be  possible  in  one  year  for  the  govern- 
ment to  do  so,  and  probably  will  not  be, 
is  that  sufficient  funds  be  raised  to  look 
after  the  highway  building  programme 
for  that  period,  and  we  suggest  that 
the  government  accept  the  proposition 
of  financing  our  highways  through  the 
issue  of  bonds. 


There  are  several  great  advantages  in 
doing  it  this  way: 

Firstly,  it  would  permit  planning 
regardless  of  budgetary  considerations. 
It  would  permit  The  Department  of 
Highways  to  plan  5,  6,  7  years  ahead, 
and  we  feel  it  would  lead  to  a  much 
more  efficient  building  programme. 

Secondly,  the  amounts  of  money  re- 
quired are  going  to  be  so  great  that 
the  pay-as-you-go  system  breaks  down. 
It  simply  cannot  be  raised.  If  we 
attempt  to  get  it  on  our  backlog  on  a 
10-year  period,  and  arrange  to  pay  for 
it  in  a  20-year  period,  we  are  of  the 
opinion  it  has  merit  and  will  lead  to  a 
much  more  efficient  handling  of  this 
problem. 

I  have  some  notes  concerning  an  in- 
crease in  the  gasoline  tax,  and  I  would 
like  to  revert  to  that  subject  for  a 
moment.  We  did  some  investigating 
into  what  it  costs  the  taxpayer  to  operate 
a  car  in  the  province,  and  I  have  these 
figures  in  which  I  think  hon.  members 
will  be  interested.  Assuming  a  man 
drives  8,000  miles  a  year  and  gets  20 
miles  to  a  gallon  of  gas,  he  will  pay  an 
average  of  $58  in  gasoline  tax  and  regis- 
tration fees  for  the  use  of  the  highways 
of  the  province  at  the  present  time.  His 
annual  insurance  premium  is  $65,  ex- 
clusive of  collision  insurance,  which  we 
all  know  is  the  most  expensive  coverage 
to  have.  He  will  pay,  approximately, 
$120  to  park  and  store  his  car;  for 
depreciation,  from  $200  to  $500.  We 
also  might  assume,  over  a  good  number 
of  cars,  it  probably  would  work  out  to 
$100  per  car  for  maintenance  and  repair. 

These  figures  are  interesting  because 
they  simply  show  that  the  most  reason- 
able cost  in  driving  a  car  today  is  the 
use  of  the  roads.  If  we  apply  it  on  a 
percentage  basis,  it  is  our  estimate  that 
a  one  cent  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
will  produce,  approximately,  $10  million, 
and  will  increase  the  operating  costs  of 
an  automobile  by  something  less  than  one 
per  cent. 

Our  final  recommendation  of  the 
financing  section  of  the  report  is  that 
immediate  steps  be  instituted  to  develop 
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the  necessary  rates  for  the  imposition  of 
a  weight-distance  tax  contained  on  page 
48. 

This  final  recommendation  is  in  Hne 
with  our  thinking,  that  a  weight-distance 
tax  appHed  in  one  form  or  another  is 
going  to  be  necessary  in  the  years  to 
come,  and  we  might  as  well  recognize 
the  inevitability  of  it  now  and  do  some- 
thing to  establish  the  proper  rates.  The 
secret  of  the  tax  is  the  correct  enforce- 
ment of  the  cost  to  the  various  weight 
groups.  We  in  this  committee  are  un- 
able to  even  attempt  any  estimate  of  that. 
It  is  a  matter  for  very  close  study,  and 
we  recommend  that  studies  be  instituted 
immediately. 

Before  closing,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  this  point,  that  the  commit- 
tee feels  these  recommendations  consti- 
tute a  whole.  They  are  not,  we  hope, 
to  be  taken  apart  and  treated  separately. 
Firstly,  we  need  the  accelerated  pro- 
gramme of  highway  building.  Secondly, 
it  should  be  financed  through  a  gasoline 
tax.  Thirdly,  if  the  gasoline  tax  is  in- 
creased, then  these  steps  should  be  taken 
to  rectify  inequalities  in  the  tax  paid 
between  the  light  vehicle  and  the  tax 
paid  by  the  heavier  vehicle.  We  want 
to  present  it  to  the  hon.  members  as  a 
whole ;  not  as  a  group  of  separate  recom- 
mendations, because  the  whole  situation 
is  necessary  to  solve  the  problem. 

There  will  be  further  debate  in  time  to 
come  and  after  the  discussion  held  here 
yesterday  I  would  be  happy  to  answer 
any  questions,  when  that  debate  occurs, 
that  I  am  capable  of  answering.  Per- 
haps after  the  hon.  members  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  read  this  report,  we 
might  have  some  debate  on  it. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  a 
few  remarks  this  afternoon,  I  want  to 
inform  the  House  that  my  remarks  are 
going  to  be  a  sort  of  general  summary 
of  this  report.  I  understood  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  made  it 
clear  that  the  report  would  be  tabled 
today,  and  that  a  few  hon.  members 
would  have  an  opportunity  to  make  some 
general  remarks.    I  understand  that  this 


procedure  wil  not  prevent  us  from  going 
into  the  debate  at  a  later  date. 

With  that  understanding,  I  am  pre- 
pared to  make  a  few  general  remarks 
this  afternoon  and  I  would  like  to  avail 
myself  of  the  opportunity  at  a  later  date 
to  go  into  the  report  more  fully.  The 
report  has  just  been  tabled  this  after- 
noon. I  am  sure  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  will  want  to  have 
an  opportunity  to  read  the  report,  and 
then  to  make  their  contribution  in  the 
House  in  the  course  of  the  debate  on 
this  issue  before  us. 

Before  going  into  the  report  itself,  I 
want  to  say  that  the  hon.  members  of 
the  committee  certainly  worked  very 
hard  in  gathering  this  vast  amount  of 
information  in  order  to  assemble  and 
condense  it  in  its  present  form. 

I  would  like  to  say  the  hon.  member 
for  London  North  (Mr.  Robarts)  has 
been  a  very  good  chairman,  he  has  kept 
the  discussions  on  a  very  high  plane,  and 
has  given  each  and  every  one  of  us  an 
opportunity  to  express  ourselves  in  the 
various  communities  that  we  visited. 
Equal  opportunity  was  given  to  each 
and  every  hon.  member  in  formulating 
this  report.  Each  hon.  member  is  going 
to  have  an  opportunity,  I  am  sure,  to 
express  his  opinion  with  regard  to  the 
contents  of  this  report. 

The  secretary  of  the  committee  cer- 
tainly had  a  tremendous  amount  of  work 
to  do,  and  I  would  like  to  take  a  moment 
to  express  my  personal  appreciation  to 
him  for  the  way  he  handled  the  different 
travelling  arrangements,  the  way  he  was 
able  to  compile  the  information  that  we 
needed  to  make  this  final  report  to  the 
House  this  afternoon.  As  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  London  North  has  said,  the  heads 
of  the  different  departments  of  govern- 
ment where  we  went  to  seek  informa- 
tion gave  their  fullest  co-operation  in 
giving  us  the  necessary  information  that 
we  required.  All  the  hon.  members  of 
this  committee  appreciate  the  efforts 
that  were  put  forth  to  complete  this 
report  as  it  is. 

In  opening  my  remarks  on  this  par- 
ticular report  this  afternoon,  I  want  to 
make  it  quite  clear  that  I  have  seen  the 
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report.  Because  I  helped  to  form  the 
conckisions  that  have  gone  into  it  does 
not  mean  to  say  that  I  am  in  full  agree- 
ment with  everything  that  is  in  this  re- 
port. I  would  honestly  say  that  I  have 
certain  reservations,  that  is,  personal 
reservations. 

However,  this  report  has  been  for- 
mulated from  the  opinions  that  were 
gathered  from  certain  people  when  we 
travelled  about  the  province  and  to  other 
jurisdictions;  it  was  based  on  the  in- 
formation that  we,  as  a  committee,  were 
able  to  secure.  By  sifting  out  these 
different  opinions,  and  condensing  them, 
we  were  able  to  bring  forth  this  report 
and  bring  certain  recommendations  to 
this  House. 

I  do  not  know  what  the  attitude  of  my 
colleagues  in  my  own  particular  party 
is  going  to  be  about  the  report,  because, 
as  with  other  reports  in  the  past,  the  hon. 
members  forming  the  committee  are 
pledged  to  secrecy  as  to  what  the  report 
contains  until  it  is  tabled  in  the  House. 
That  is  also  true  in  this  case. 

Not  one  of  the  hon.  members  in  my 
group  have  seen  the  report  or  knew  what 
was  going  into  it  until  they  had  the 
opportunity  to  read  it  this  afternoon. 
It  does  not  necessarily  follow  that  what 
I  say  about  this  report  is  the  thinking 
of  the  Liberal  party  or  the  opposition 
on  this  side  of  the  House. 

In  formulating  the  report  I  was  very 
cognizant  of  the  fact  that  we  have  very 
many  problems  in  this  great  industrial 
and  growing  province  of  ours.  In  speak- 
ing about  the  needs  of  highways  in  this 
province,  there  are  many  other  problems 
we  should  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds. 

The  first  that  I  always  kept  in  my 
mind  in  helping  to  formulate  this  report 
was  the  field  of  education.  We  are  aware 
that  highways  and  roads  in  this  province 
are  not  too  important  unless  we  educate 
the  young  people  to  take  our  place  and 
carry  on  the  various  occupations  they 
are  required  to  do  in  this  province  of 
ours.  We  have  other  obligations  as  well 
as  education,  including  hospitals. 

We  have  our  old  age  recipients  who 
are  living  possibly  not  quite  as  well  as 


some  of  us  at  the  present  time.  We  have 
these  people  living  on  old  age  pensions 
today  who  were  more  or  less  the  middle 
age  class  back  in  the  1930's.  They  did 
not  have  the  opportunities  which  the 
citizen  of  today  has,  and  many  of  these 
older  citizens  are  today  living  on  $40.00 
a  month.  We  have  to  take  that  into 
consideration,  we  cannot  put  all  the 
money  we  have  available  into  a  pro- 
vincial highway  system  and  not  take  care 
of  our  old  age  pensioners. 

We  have  widows  receiving  widows' 
allowances,  and  retarded  children  in  this 
province,  and  this  fact  is  something  we 
should  keep  uppermost  in  our  minds  — 
there  are  various  social  benefits  that 
should  be  distributed  to  these  citizens 
of  this  province. 

The  next  thing  that  should  be  con- 
sidered is  the  percentage  of  cost  that 
should  be  established  between  the  users 
of  the  roads  in  the  province  and  the 
responsibility  of  the  province  itself.  I 
do  not  think  we  have  yet  come  to  the 
time  that  we  should  say  that  the  users 
of  the  highway  in  this  province  should 
pay  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  these 
highways. 

I  think  the  majority  of  the  hon. 
members  will  agree  with  me  when  I  say 
that  we  have  to  establish  what  per- 
centage the  user  of  the  highway  should 
assume,  and  what  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  province.  I  am  not  going  to  sug- 
gest what  those  percentages  should  be, 
because  it  is  up  to  the  hon.  members  to 
decide  what  is  their  responsibility  as  a 
province  and  what  is  the  responsibility 
of  the  motorist. 

However,  I  do  want  to  say  that  as 
we  travelled  about  the  province  and  con- 
tacted the  local  people,  the  different 
municipal  bodies,  they  certainly  made  it 
quite  plain  to  us  that  they  needed  high- 
ways, and  we  certainly  must  agree  with 
them.  With  this  great  industrial  expan- 
sion as  we  see  it,  with  industry  growing 
in  different  parts  of  the  province,  it  is 
very  necessary  that  we  have  road  facili- 
ties, so  they  can  get  in  their  raw 
materials  and  market  their  finished 
products. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  report  has  not  been 
tabled    in    the    House    today    with    the 
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intention  of  suggesting  that  it  is  just 
for  present  day  needs  ;  I  think  the  hon. 
members  of  this  committee  were  looking 
ahead  for  at  least  10  years,  and  although 
some  of  the  recommendations  made  in 
the  re])ort  perhaps  do  not  apply  today, 
I  think  they  will  apply  within  the  next 
10   years. 

I  think  that  was  the  idea  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  committee,  because  it 
is  very  important  that  we  in  this  prov- 
ince do  look  ahead  and  consider  the 
future  needs,  as  Ontario  is  growing  at 
the  ])resent  time  and  as  it  is  going  to 
grow  in  the  future. 

In  1903,  Ontario  first  introduced  the 
licencing  system  with  178  motor 
vehicles  licenced.  I  would  just  like  the 
hon.  members  to  remember  that  for  a 
moment — in  1903  we  had  178  vehicles 
registered  in  the  province  of  Ontario. 
At  the  end  of  1956.  the  Ontario  regis- 
trations had  mounted  to  1,692,363,  so 
hon.  members  can  see  the  vast  increase 
that  has  taken  ])lace  in  the  last  few 
years. 

Indications  are  that  this  increase  is 
going  to  continue  for  some  years  hence. 
The  gasoline  mileage  tax  was  intro- 
duced in  1925  and  I  will  agree  with 
the  chairman  when  he  said  a  few 
minutes  ago  that  the  motorists  in  the 
pro\ince  of  Ontario  have  not  paid  any 
different  tax  rate  per  gallon  of  gasoline 
since  1941.  We  do  know  that  The 
Department  of  Highways  of  this  prov- 
ince did  get  an  increase  of  3  cents  when 
the  federal  government  stei)ped  out  of 
the  field,  but  it  is  true  the  motorist  in 
the  province  has  not  had  an  increase 
since   1941. 

As  was  mentioned  a  few  moments 
ago,  the  work  of  the  committee  when 
it  was  set  up  was  to  deal  with  toll  roads, 
and  when  it  was  re-established  it  was 
toll   roads   and   highway   financing. 

We  visited  many  parts  of  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  residents  stressed  upon 
us  the  importance  of  additional  road 
facilities  in  this  province  of  ours,  be- 
cause we  have  a  little  different  situation 
than  we  had  a  few  years  ago.  Many 
of    our   railways   are   disapi>earing ;   we 


had  one  which  closed  just  a  day  or  so 
ago  in  my  part  of  the  country,  the  New 
York  Central  connecting  Cornwall  with 
Ottawa. 

These  particular  communities  at  the 
present  time  have  not  the  facilities  of 
rail  transportation  and  we  are  very 
much  concerned  in  that  part  of  the 
province  because  we  have  not  the  road 
facilities.  I  am  sure  the  hon.  member 
for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  will  agree 
with  me  that  the  communities  lying 
between  Cornwall  and  Ottawa  are  cer- 
tainly suffering  at  the  present  time 
without  the  road  facilities  to  service 
them  in  the  way  the  railroad  formerly 
did. 

People  in  the  different  communities 
that  we  visited  impressed  upon  the 
committee  the  necessity  of  road  facili- 
ties to  develop  their  areas  and  persuade 
industry  to  locate  there. 

The  committee  in  its  investigation 
into  toll  road  financing  was  impressed 
w^ith  the  urgency  of  construction  of 
multi-lane  highways  in  this  province. 
Although  such  construction  is  urgent, 
it  is  obvious  that  rural  and  urban 
demands  for  an  adequate  network  of 
highways  is  also  worthy  of  study. 

The  Department  of  Highways  in- 
formed the  committee  that  the  capital 
needs  of  King's  highways,  excluding 
municipal  construction  through  to  1976, 
totals  $1.9  l)illion.  The  backlog  at  the 
present  time,  again  excluding  municipal 
needs  in  communities  above  5,000 
population,  is  $782  million.  I  would 
like  to  point  that  out  quite  forcibly  to 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  that 
the   backlog   is   $782   million. 

In  addition  to  the  above  amounts 
we  should  add  another  25  per  cent,  to 
cover  the  backlog  and  demand  of  muni- 
cipal highways.  We  were  advised  that 
$145.6  million  annually  for  the  next 
10  years  would  have  to  be  spent  to 
catch  up  on  the  present  backlog  for 
King's  highway  needs  alone,  at  1955 
costs. 

What  was  most  forcibly  brought  to 
our  attention  in  our  visits  to  different 
parts   of   the   province   was  the  urgent 
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need  for  a  great  acceleration  of  the 
present  highway  building  programme  in 
both  rural  and  urban  areas.  At  the 
present  time  1,692,363  vehicles  are 
registered  in  the  province,  and  with 
that  continued  increase  it  is  not  difficult 
to  understand  what  the  economic  value 
of  a  new  and  improved  highway  system 
would  mean  to  this  province.  The 
present  tempo  of  construction  is  not 
sufficient  to  keep  up  with  mounting  de- 
mands, and  as  a  result  we  have  fallen 
behind  in  providing  roads  and  high- 
ways. 

Another  thing  that  I  think  has  con- 
tributed to  our  backlog,  as  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver) 
mentioned  the  other  day,  is  the  insuffi- 
cient number  of  engineers  that  we  have 
in  The  Department  of  Highways  to- 
day. I  would  certainly  go  along  with 
what  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
said,  that  this  province  and  The  De- 
partment of  Highways  certainly  need 
a  great  number  of  additional  engineers 
if  we  are  going  to  catch  up  on  the 
backlog  and  supply  the  province  with 
the  roads  that  are  needed  at  the 
present  time. 

The  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee 
dealt  with  a  number  of  recommendations 
this  afternoon,  and  I  am  not  going  to 
refer  to  these  recommendations  at  this 
particular  time,  because  I  know  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  them 
a  little  later  on,  and  at  that  time  I  will 
go  into  the  recommendations  and  give 
hon.  members  certain  reasons  why  we 
formulated  them  and  put  them  into  our 
report. 

The  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee 
did  say  to  hon.  members  this  afternoon, 
in  summarizing  the  position  of  the  auto- 
mobile owner  at  the  present  time,  the 
average  driver  who  travels  8,000  miles, 
with  the  present  gas  tax  of  11  cents, 
pays  $44.00  in  gas  tax.  For  the  average 
motorist,  it  was  pointed  out  to  us,  the 
registration  fee  was  $13.00  plus  a  few 
cents,  which  means  he  contributes  $58.00 
to  the  province. 

Then  the  chairman  went  on  to  explain 
what  the  motorist  pays  in  insurance, 
$65.00    annually,    which    covers    public 


liability  and  property  damage,  as  well  as 
fire  and  theft;  collision  insurance,  of 
course,  would  be  extra  and  the  average 
motorist  today,  if  he  is  living  in  an 
urban  centre,  will  pay  about  $120.00  for 
storage. 

We  are,  I  think,  ready  to  offset  de- 
preciation charges  on  our  automobiles  at 
anywhere  from  $200  to  $300  per  year. 
The  repairs  and  maintenance  on  our 
cars  will  run  over  $100  on  the  average. 
As  has  been  pointed  out  this  afternoon 
by  the  hon.  chairman,  I  will  have  to  go 
along  with  the  fact  that  the  users  do  not 
pay  as  much  to  the  province  when  one 
compares  what  they  pay  in  insurance 
and  other  privileges  to  operate  their 
automobiles. 

Gas  tax  breaks  down  as  far  as  equity 
is  concerned  when  vehicles  approach  the 
gross  weight  of  18.000  pounds.  That  has 
also  1:)een  mentioned  by  the  hon.  chair- 
man. The  passenger  car  obtains  approxi- 
mately one-quarter  of  the  ton-miles  of 
use  compared  to  the  34-ton  vehicle  for 
the  same  amount  of  gallonage  tax.  This 
is  something  that  was  very  interesting  to 
me,  as  a  member  of  the  committee. 

We  visited  Ohio,  and  the  studies  made 
there  revealed  that  the  required  thick- 
nesses of  pavement,  for  different  weight 
vehicle  classes,  differed  considerably.  For 
a  typical  two-axle  truck  weighing  6,000" 
pounds  loaded,  a  pavement  4  inches 
thick  is  required.  For  a  similar  type 
vehicle  weighing  13,000  pounds,  a 
7-inch  thickness  of  pavement  is  required. 

So  hon.  members  can  see  it  is  readily 
understandable  that  the  heavier  the 
vehicle  travelling  our  highways  today, 
as  the  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee 
said,  the  heavier  the  road  base  must  be. 
Also,  as  has  been  pointed  out  in  this 
report,  there  has  to  be  a  thicker  pave- 
ment if  it  is  going  to  stand  up  under  the 
heavier  weight. 

It  is  the  opinion  of  those  who  appeared 
before  us  that  all  vehicles  should  share 
the  cost  of  the  first  4  inches  of  pavement 
as  well  as  the  base  and  other  component 
equipment,  and  the  heavier  vehicle 
owner,  as  well  as  sharing  the  cost  of  the 
first  4  inches,  with  the  company  of  other 
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heavier  weight  groups  should  share  the 
cost  of  the  extra  3  inches. 

The  hon.  chairman  mentioned  in  his 
remarks  that  we  have  at  the  present 
time  7,306  vehicles  registered  in  the 
weight  class  of  13  to  14  tons.  I  would 
like  to  point  out  that  the  group  from  18 
to  19  tons  in  1946  had  no  vehicles  regis- 
tered; in  1952  they  had  no  vehicles 
registered,  but  in  1956  there  were  2,178 
vehicles.  That  goes  to  show  that  the 
trend  is  for  much  larger  vehicles  in  this 
province.  The  report  points  out  that  they 
are  going  into  larger  vehicles  because  it 
is  more  economical  for  them  to  operate 
than  are  the  smaller  vehicles. 

Another  thing  I  would  like  to  point 
out  is  that  if  the  recommendations  of 
this  committee  are  followed  through, 
there  is  going  to  be  an  adjustment  in  the 
different  registration  fees  for  these 
trucking  companies  and  the  individual 
trucks.  We  might  as  well  make  our- 
selves aware  that  it  is  a  very  great 
financial  burden  on  the  truckers  of  this 
province  to  have  to  go  into  the  depart- 
ment offices  on  the  first  of  the  year,  or 
on  the  date  to  which  there  is  an  exten- 
sion, and  put  down  the  total  registration 
fees  plus  their  PCV  licences  at  one  time. 
I  think  that  is  too  much  of  a  drain  on 
some  of  those  companies  and  certainly 
hinders  them  in  their  capacity  to  pro- 
duce. It  is  time  The  Department  of 
Highways  officials  realized  the  penalty 
they  are  putting  on  the  trucking  industry 
in  that  regard,  and  they  could  very  well 
give  the  operators  an  opportunity  of 
paying  the  fees  on  a  quarterly  basis.  We 
will  have  more  to  say  about  that  on  a 
later  debate  and,  as  I  said,  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  was  just  going  to  speak  in  general 
lines ;  I  will  go  into  the  report  a  little 
more  fully  later  on. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  ^Ir.  Speaker,  may  I  at  the  out- 
set echo  the  acknowledgements  of  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  in  his 
thanks  to  various  civil  servants  and 
various  people  in  other  jurisdictions 
where  this  committee  travelled,  for  the 
very  great  degree  of  co-operation  that 
the  committee  received. 


There  is  only  one  among  that  group 
whom  I  would  like  to  single  out,  and 
that  is  the  secretary  of  the  committee 
who  did  a  very  efficient  and  faithful  job 
in  terms  of  the  normal  arrangements  of 
the  committee,  but  even  more  than  that, 
there  must  always  be  somebody,  when  a 
committee  is  busy  accumulating  literally 
hundreds  of  documents  and  thousands 
and  thousands  of  papers,  who  will  sit 
down  and  perform  the  task  of  sorting 
them  out  so  that  there  can  be  an  intel- 
ligible approach  to  the  job.  The  man 
who  did  that  was  our  secretary,  Don 
Collins,  and  certainly  he  earned  the 
thanks  not  only  of  the  committee  itself, 
but  of  the  Legislature. 

I  would  like  to  add  briefly,  since  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  ob- 
viously could  not  include  himself  in  the 
thanks,  that  no  matter  how  many  com- 
mittees I  shall  ever  have  the  opportunity 
of  sitting  on,  I  do  not  expect  ever  to 
be  able  to  sit  under  the  chairmanship 
of  a  person  who  did  the  job  more 
efficiently  and  more  congenially. 

We  had  our  differences  at  times,  but  I 
think  we  tackled  what  I  suspect  was  one 
of  the  most  difficult  tasks  ever  assigned 
to  any  committee  of  this  Legislature.  It 
required  a  very  intensive  degree  of 
work  to  try  to  sort  out  these  extremely 
complex  problems,  and  it  is  possible, 
even  after  our  sorting  out,  that  the 
report  will  not  altogether  be  readily 
intelligible  to  the  reader. 

Mr.  Speaker,  unfortunately  I  could 
not  see  my  way  clear  to  sign  this  report, 
and  I  do  want  to  say  this — and  I  say  it 
in  all  sincerity — that  I  derived  no  par- 
ticular satisfaction  out  of  dissenting,  so 
to  speak,  and  not  signing  it.  I  want  to 
say  that  to  the  hon.  chairman  and  the 
other  hon.  members  of  the  committee 
and  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature. After  one  has  gone  through  this 
intensive  kind  of  work — which  was  close 
to  being  a  campaign  rather  than  a  series 
of  committee  sessions — one  develops  a 
certain  esprit  de  corps  and  a  certain  feel- 
ing of  teamwork,  which,  personally,  I 
do  not  relish  having  to  break. 

But  in  the  interim  report  of  this  com- 
mittee last  year,  we  attempted  to  cover 
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up  some  basic  differences  that  had 
emerged  even  at  that  time  by  the  verbal 
expression  of  agreement,  and  the  net 
result  was  a  misunderstanding  which 
resulted  in  rather  futile  bickering. 

I  feel  it  would  be  much  more  useful  if 
we  acknowledge  these  differences,  and 
state  frankly  where  we  stand  on  them, 
rather  than  leave  ourselves  in  the  posi- 
tion which  would  lead  to  more  bickering. 
Therefore,  I  want  to  devote  my  com- 
ments this  afternoon  pretty  strictly  to  the 
reasons  why  I  felt  that  my  disagreement 
with  the  majority  decision  was  suffi- 
ciently great  that  I  could  not  sign  the 
report. 

My  first  reason  is  this :  I  am  opposed 
to  toll  roads,  and  the  rest  of  the  com- 
mittee appears  to  favour  toll  roads,  at 
least  in  principle.  I  am  not  going  to  go 
into  the  details  of  why  I  am  opposed  to 
toll  roads :  basically,  it  is  the  economics 
of  toll  roads.  I  did  that  last  year,  because 
we  had  reached  that  stage  of  the  report. 
I  shall  sum  it  up,  that  toll  roads  are  more 
costly  to  finance,  they  are  more  costly  to 
build  and  they  are  more  costly  to  main- 
tain ;  and  since  roads  are  already  expen- 
sive enough,  why  make  them  more 
costly  ? 

If  hon.  members  want  conclusive  proof 
that  toll  roads  are  the  most  expensive 
way  to  build  these  modern  highways,  I 
think  they  have  it  in  the  fact  that  if  they 
translate  the  normal  toll  fee  paid  on  the 
American  highway  today,  or  what  would 
be  paid  in  Canada,  into  a  gasoline  tax, 
it  would  represent  an  increase  of  25  cents 
per  gallon  of  gasoline. 

I  would  like  to  ask  if  there  is  any  hon. 
member  in  this  Legislature  who  would 
normally  entertain  for  one  second  that 
kind  of  proposition. 

While  continuing  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  toll  roads — this  is  the  feature  of 
the  report  that  puzzles  me,  quite  frankly 
— while  continuing  to  support  the  prin- 
ciple of  toll  roads,  the  committee  recom- 
mends that  the  whole  existing  highway 
structure,  as  well  as  the  projection  of 
that  highway  structure  insofar  as  high- 
wav  No.  401  is  concerned,  should  not  be 
tolled ;  that  it  should  be  maintained  as  a 
freeway. 


As  a  matter  of  fact,  if  hon.  members 
look  at  this  very  interesting  map  facing 
page  29  in  the  report,  they  will  see  it  is 
named  proudly,  "Potential  Traffic  Vol- 
umes on  Proposed  Freeway  System." 
Frankly,  to  continue  to  pay  lip  service 
to  the  principle  of  toll  roads,  while 
recommending  that  none  of  the  existing 
roads  in  the  province,  or  even  the  pro- 
jected roads  as  far  as  highway  No.  401 
is  concerned,  should  be  tolled,  represents 
a  kind  of  logic  which  escapes  me. 

In  fact,  the  majority  report  of  this 
committee  not  only  ceases  even  to  pay 
lip  service  to  toll  roads,  it  goes  even 
further.  It  has  backed  away  from  the 
principle  of  tolls  as  a  means  of  financing, 
to  the  extent  of  making  an  alternative 
proposal,  which  is  set  out  in  detail  on 
page  43.  Let  me  read  these  two  or  three 
sentences : 

Bond  financing  kept  to  reasonable 
proportions  together  with  moderate 
increases  in  user  charges  will  pay  the 
cost  of  an  accelerated  programme  of 
highway  construction. 

And  later: 

The  province  should  resort  to  credit 
financing  only  when  user  revenues  are 
inadequate  for  major  capital  expan- 
sion. 

Finally : 

In  effect  The  Department  of  High- 
ways would  be  financed  in  a  similar 
way  to  the  Ontario  Hydro  Electric 
Power  Commission,  and  the  users  of 
the  highways  would  be  assured  that 
tax  payments  were  applied  to  the 
maintenance  and  development  of  the 
road  network  and  that  diversion  would 
not  be  possible. 

So  that,  if  the  principle  is  not  applied 
to  any  of  the  existing  roads,  and  another 
way  of  financing  highways  is  presented 
as  a  basic  alternative,  I  repeat,  the  logic 
escapes  me  as  to  why  the  committee  con- 
tinues to  pay  lip  service  to  the  principle 
of  tolls.  It  may  be  there  will  be  an  ex- 
ception come  up  as  between  here  and 
Hamilton,  but  it  will  be  an  exception 
to  prove  the  rule  that  the  toll  principle 
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does  not  have  general  application  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

The  committee — if  I  may  move  on 
to  the  second  phase  of  the  subject  to 
which  I  would  like  to  refer — discussed 
3  special  structures  on  which  tolls  may 
be  placed,  namely,  the  causeway  on  the 
proposed  highway  link  l)etween  Atiko- 
kan  and  Fort  Frances  in  the  Rainy 
River  district;  secondly,  the  Burlington 
skyway ;  and  thirdly,  the  bridge  over 
the  Welland  canal  at  the  junction  of 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  and  highway 
No.  8. 

The  committee  recommended  against 
tolling  the  causeway,  with  which  I 
agree.  The  committee  recommended  the 
tolling  of  the  Burlington  skyway  and 
the  Welland  bridge,  with  which  I  do 
not  agree. 

I  do  not  agree,  because  I  think  the 
Burlington  skyway  and  the  junction  of 
highway  No.  8  and  the  Queen  Elizabeth 
Way  over  the  Welland  canal  have 
existed  for  years  as  bottlenecks  on  the 
original  4-lane  highways  built  in  this 
province.  They  have  already  consti- 
tuted an  inconvenience  to  traffic  gen- 
erally, but  particularly  to  people  who 
happen  to  live  in  the  area.  It  is  an  in- 
convenience that  has  gone  on  for  years 
and  years,  and  there  does  not  seem  to 
me  to  be  any  particular  logic  in  the 
proposition  of  imposing  the  continuing 
penalty  of  tolls,  particularly  upon  the 
people  in  the  local  area,  so  that  at  this 
late  date  a  bottleneck  could  be  re- 
moved. 

In  addition  to  that,  though,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  want  to  draw  the  attention 
of  the  House  to  the  fact  that  this  sec- 
tion of  the  report — like  the  earlier 
section,  dealing  with  toll  roads,  which 
the  committee  favours  in  principle  and 
opposes  in  practice — is  shot  through 
with  inconsistencies. 

For  example,  in  the  case  of  the 
causeway  up  in  the  Rainy  River  district 
there  would  be  no  alternative  route. 
This  is  given  as  one  of  the  reasons 
against  tolling  the  causeway,  because, 
as  hon.  members  will  recall  from  the 
discussion    last    year,    it    is    generally 


accepted  that  in  any  tolling  there  should 
be  an  alternative  free  route.  There  is 
no  alternative  route  for  the  causeway. 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  to  the  fact  that  in  the  case  of 
the  bridge  over  the  Welland  canal, 
unless  the  federal  government  main- 
tains that  existing  bridge — which  is,  I 
repeat,  a  serious  bottleneck — there  will 
be  no  alternative ;  so  that  so  far  as  we 
are  concerned  the  alternative  depends 
upon  the  action  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  They  will 
look  after  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber says  they  will  look  after  it.  Per- 
haps at  the  same  time  we  might  have 
an  assurance  that  they  will  share  more 
fully  in  highway  costs. 

There  is  another  point  I  want  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members. 
One  of  the  reasons  advanced  for  a  toll 
charge  on  the  Burlington  bridge  is  that 
it  would  make  American  tourists — or  to 
use  the  phrase  of  the  hon.  chairman  of 
the  committee,  *'out-of -province"  traf- 
fic— help  pay  for  the  cost  of  the  bridge. 
Well,  I  think  that  if  ever  there  was  a 
structure  which  is  going  to  be  used  by 
the  greatly  induced  American  traffic,  it 
is  the  causeway  up  in  the  hon.  member's 
district  of  Rainy  River.  Yet,  tolls  are 
not   recommended   for  it. 

As  I  say,  this  section  of  the  report  is 
shot  through  with  inconsistencies.  So 
far  as  I  am  concerned,  Mr.  Speaker  — - 
and  let  me  conclude  this  section  of  my 
comments  in  this  way — toll  roads  and 
toll  bridges  are  a  throwback  to  an  age 
and  a  time  which  I  thought,  and  I  think 
a  great  many  people  thought,  we  had 
escaped  from  once  and  forever. 

There  is  no  particular  advantage  in 
going  back  to  that  age,  particularly 
since  the  basic  recommendation  of  this 
report  is  that  we  maintain  our  highway 
system  as  a  freeway.  Let  us  keep  it 
a  freeway,  and  I  suggest  that  if  it  is  kept 
a  freeway,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  will  have 
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as  great  a  single  attraction  as  anything 
else  for  American  tourists. 

I  move  on  now  to  the  question  of 
highway  financing.  I  just  want  to  touch 
on  a  couple  of  background  points,  to 
emphasize  basic  features  to  which  the 
hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  referred.  First  is  the  incre- 
mental cost  theory  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  (Mr.  Manley) 
has  touched  upon  in  his  explanation  that 
beyond  the  basic  4  inches  of  pavement, 
the  cost  should  be  shared  only  by  the 
heaviest  traffic  —  that  is,  that  the  extra 
cost  should  be  shared  only  among  the 
heavier  transports. 

This  is  the  theory  of  sharing  out  the 
costs  of  the  highway  in  an  equitable  way 
amongst  those  using  the  highway. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  direct  the  attention  of 
hon.  members  to  a  survey  of  the  present 
division  of  costs  for  highways,  made  in 
the  state  of  California.  From  this  care- 
ful study  —  and  we  have  been  told  by 
people  who  are  in  a  position  to  know, 
that  it  is  generally  applicable  for 
Ontario  and  New  York  state — we  learn 
that  in  the  state  of  Cahfornia,  52  per 
cent,  of  the  costs  of  a  4-lane  highway 
are  derived  from  the  requirements  that 
must  be  put  in  that  highway  to  meet  the 
needs  of  only  4  per  cent,  of  the  traffic, 
namely  heavy  transports. 

In  other  words,  Mr.  Speaker,  it 
simply  boils  down  to  this,  that  the  cost 
of  our  modern  4-lane  highways  are  vir- 
tually doubled  due  to  the  requirements 
of  a  road  that  will  stand  up  to  all  the 
wear  and  tear  that  comes  from  heavy 
trucks.  As  the  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont has  pointed  out,  this  is  the  one 
aspect  of  our  traffic  that  is  developing 
most  quickly  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  background  point  that 
must  be  borne  in  mind — this  too  has 
been  touched  upon  by  the  hon.  chairman 
— is  that  the  gasoline  tax,  as  an  equitable 
means  of  raising  highway  revenue,  is 
collapsing  in  front  of  our  eyes  because 
of  different  kinds  of  fuel,  because  of 
different  kinds  of  engines  and,  even 
more  important,  in  technological  changes 
that  are  coming  in  the  development  of 
engines. 


The  gasoline  tax  at  the  present  time  is 
not  an  equitable  tax;  and  if  one  looks 
forward  —  as  the  hon.  chairman  of  the 
committee  looked  —  to  the  prospect  of 
atomic  power,  then  the  gasoline  tax  at 
that  point  will  become  completely 
obsolete.  As  the  hon.  chairman  pointed 
out,  we  had  the  astounding  situation  just 
two  or  three  weeks  ago  of  the  first 
American  atomic-powered  submarine 
coming  home  for  refuelling  for  the  first 
time  in  two  years  after  travelling  55,000 
miles.  Such  developments  are  going  to 
wipe  out  our  whole  highway-revenue 
approach  of  the  present  time. 

In  fact,  if  hon.  members  take  the 
highway  revenues  as  they  exist  at  the 
present  time  and  translate  them  into  tons 
and  miles  of  travel  —  that  is,  into  the 
ton-mile  tax,  which  is  the  most  equitable 
way  of  raising  highway  revenues  —  if 
we  take  highway  revenues  at  the  present 
time  and  translate  them  into  that,  we 
find  that  the  average  passenger  car 
owner  today  is  paying  something  over 
5  cents  per  ton-mile  of  travel,  while  the 
operator  of  the  largest  size  of  transport 
is  paying  something  less  than  1  cent  per 
ton-mile  of  travel.  It  is  the  tons  carried 
and  the  miles  travelled  that  create  the 
cost  of  the  road,  and  particularly  the 
wear  and  tear.  That  is  the  reason  why 
the  committee's  report  —  and  here  I 
think  was  a  point  on  which  there  was 
unanimity  —  emphasized  the  desirability 
of  working  as  quickly  as  possible  to- 
wards the  establishment  of  our  highway 
revenue  on  a  weight-distance  basis. 
Until  we  get  it  on  a  weight-distance 
basis,  we  cannot  hope  to  cope  with  the 
present  inequities,  or  the  new  inequities 
arising  from  technological  development 
and  new  kinds  of  fuel.  With  this  aspect 
of  the  report,  in  working  towards  a 
weight-distance  tax  as  quickly  as  pos- 
sible, I  agree. 

The  committee  report,  however,  offers 
a  sort  of  alternative  in  the  meantime  — 
a  general  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax 
combined  with  a  stop-gap  measure  for 
taxing  heavy  transports.  This  stop-gap 
measure  is  a  rough  and  ready  attempt 
to  place  revenues  on  a  weight  and  dis- 
tance basis  by  revising  the  present 
registration  fees   for  heavy  vehicles  so 
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that  they  will  be  more  in  accordance 
with  their  share  of  the  cost  of  the  roads, 
and  combining  with  this  revision  in  the 
registration  a  graduated  fuel  tax,  graded 
upwards  on  heavier  vehicles.  In  this 
way,  we  would  raise  more  revenue  from 
them. 

There  are  many  elements  of  this  ap- 
proach that  I  can  agree  with,  but  I  have 
some  doubt  as  to  whether  this  kind  of 
stop-gap  measure  is  not  administratively 
just  as  difficult  as  a  weight-distance  tax. 
Therefore,  why  should  we  waste  time 
experimenting  with  a  stop-gap  measure 
for  years  instead  of  moving  as  quickly  as 
possible  to  the  weight-distance  tax? 

There  were  other  factors  which  were, 
in  a  sense,  outside  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee, but  which,  as  far  as  I  am  con- 
cerned, influenced  me  greatly  regarding 
this  aspect  of  the  report.  About  3  or  4 
weeks  ago  there  started  to  appear  in  the 
province  wide-spread  stories  that  there 
was  going  to  be  an  increase  in  the 
gasoline  tax. 

These  stories,  I  think,  reached  their 
climax  in  that  authoritative  journal,  the 
Globe  and  Mail,  a  week  ago  Saturday 
where  there  appeared,  almost  verbatim,  a 
story  of  what  was  going  to  come  down  in 
this  report  before  the  members  of  the 
committee  had  even  seen  the  final  draft. 
Some  two  or  three  days  after  that  —  on 
February  12th  —  the  Toronto  afternoon 
papers  each  carried  a  story  in  which  it 
was  stated  quite  flatly,  on  the  basis  of 
sources  at  Queen's  Park,  that  the  gov- 
ernment was  going  to  increase  the 
gasoline  tax. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  know  that  it  is 
very  easy  to  malign  newspapermen  about 
things  of  that  nature,  but  I  happen  to 
know  something  about  the  way  that 
newspapermen  operate;  and  when  two 
afternoon  newspapers  appear  with  the 
same  story  about  something  based  on 
Queen's  Park  sources,  there  is  likely  to 
be  some  justification  for  it.  Where  there 
is  smoke  there  is  likely  fire;  and,  there- 
fore, I  do  not  think  these  stories  can  be 
dismissed  as  readily  as  some  are  disposed 
to  dismiss  them. 

If  this  is  a  reflection  of  government 
thinking,  then  this  aspect  of  the  com- 


mittee's report  is  not  a  recommendation 
at  all,  this  aspect  of  the  committee's 
report  is  nothing  but  an  endorsement 
of  a  government  decision  that  has 
received  everything  except  formal  an- 
nouncement. So  far  as  I  am  concerned — 

MR.  LAVERGNE :  No,  no. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Russell  (Mr.  Lavergne)  is 
usually  up  on  those  things,  so  presum- 
ably he  knows  better  on  that  score. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  Anybody 
would  know  better  than  the  hon.  member 
knows. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  second  im- 
portant aspect  of  the  committee's  recom- 
mendation is  that  the  gasoline  tax  should 
be  coupled  with — it  is  a  sort  of  package 
deal — should  be  coupled  with  the  stop- 
gap measure  of  revised  registration  and 
graduated  fuel  tax. 

Well,  all  hon.  members  have  to  do  is 
to  go  back  into  the  record  of  the  com- 
mittee, and  they  will  find — in  what  I 
think  were  the  public  sessions  of  the 
committee — views  expressed  by  the  top 
civil  servants  of  this  province  who  came 
before  this  committee  testifying  with 
regard  to  this  weight-distance  principle. 
The  views  of  these  top  civil  servants 
ranged  from  outright  opposition  to,  in 
one  instance,  such  caution  with  regard 
to  it  that  it  was  suggested  that  it  would 
take  something  like  5  years  to  establish 
the  administrative  machinery. 

If  that  is  the  case,  Mr.  Speaker,  what 
we  are  faced  with  is  this  prospect,  that 
the  government  is  going  immediately  to 
increase  the  gasoline  tax,  with  the  pros- 
pect of  indefinite  postponement  of  any 
application  at  all  of  the  weight-distance 
principle. 

If  that  happens,  for  the  reasons  that 
the  chairman  of  the  committee  has 
already  indicated,  the  increased  burden 
of  the  gasoline  tax  will  fall  90  per  cent, 
upon  car  owners.  That  would  mean  that 
the  present  inequities  of  our  highway 
revenue  would  become  even  greater,  and 
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I  for  one  am  not  going  to  be  bound  by 
signing  a  report  and  appearing  to  sup- 
port a  proposition  which  may  be  imple- 
mented piecemeal.  We  know  the  kind 
of  influence  that  the  truckers'  associa- 
tion has  had  in  other  jurisdictions,  and 
I  am  not  yet  persuaded  that  their 
influence  is  not  great  enough  to  pressure 
the  government  into  postponing  any 
weight-distance  tax  for  some  time. 

Now,  finally,  Mr.  Speaker,  just  let 
me  deal  with  this  one  point  which  the 
hon.  member  for  Stormont  touched 
upon.  We  have  reached  the  time  in  cop- 
ing with  this  admittedly  colossal  problem 
of  highway  construction  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  when  we  must  stop  to 
examine  the  whole  question  of  the 
amount  of  money  going  into  it,  and  what 
proportion  of  our  overall  budget  it 
represents. 

In  other  words,  how  far  are  we  going 
to  continue  expanding  our  highway 
budget  when  it  is  already,  in  my 
opinion,  receiving  a  disproportionate 
share  of  our  revenues?  For  example, 
since  1952,  the  highway  budgets  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  have  increased 
from  $52  million  to  a  figure  that  was 
projected  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways (Mr,  Allan)  in  his  speech  in  St. 
Catharines  recently  to  something  over 
$200  million. 

In  other  words,  in  4  to  5  years  the 
highway  budget  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario has  increased  by  300  per  cent. 
To  take  just  one  example — and  I  will 
not  deal  with  others  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  picked — but  to 
pick  just  one  example,  in  that  same 
period  the  education  budget  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  has  increased  by,  ap- 
proximately, 50  per  cent.  Now,  I  can, 
without  any  difficulty,  make  just  as 
convincing  a  case  for  a  backlog  of 
needs  in  schools  and  education  as  for 
a  backlog  of  needs  in  highways. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  I  thought 
we  were  discussing  this  report. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  So  we  are. 


MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  And  therefore, 
Mr.  Speaker,  my  point  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  is  incap- 
able of  grasping,  apparently,  is  that  it 
is  a  legitimate  question  to  ask  how  far 
we  are  going  to  expand  our  highway 
budget. 

MR.  MALONEY :  It  is  Renfrew  and 
not  Ren  few. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  As  usual,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  for  Renfrew 
South  thinks  he  is  a  wit.  As  a  matter 
of   fact,  he  is  half  right. 

MR.  MALONEY:  Which  is  con- 
siderably more  than  the  hon.  member 
for  York  West,  York  South. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  thought,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  was  going  to  get  through 
this  without  any  problems,  but  they 
have  arisen  again.  However,  I  am  very 
close  to  the  end.  'My  final  point  is 
simply  this,  I  think  we  have  to  examine 
some  of  the  priorities  in  our  budget, 
and  when  we  have  a  300  per  cent, 
increase  in  the  highway  budget,  while 
only  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in  the  edu- 
cation budget,  I  suggest  we  have  our 
priorities  a  little  twisted. 

As  far  as  I  am  concerned — and  I 
think  most  of  the  people  in  this  prov- 
ince will  agree — education  is,  at  least, 
as  important  as  our  highways.  I  have 
my  own  suspicions — suspicion-minded 
as  I  am,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  says  every  now  and  then 
—  as  to  why  this  is  the  case ;  as  to  why 
the  Tory  government  is  willing  to  ex- 
pand a  highway  budget  while  the  educa- 
tion budget  sort  of  chugs  along  with 
great  difficulty. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member — 


MR.   MALONEY:   It  does  not  ap- 
pear that  we  are. 


MR.  MacDONALD  :  May  I  point  out 
why? 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  the  budget  for 
education  has  expanded  about  10  times 
while  that  of  highways,  3  or  4  times, 

MR.  MacDONALD:  In  the  4  or  5 
years  I  have  talked  about,  there  has 
been  a  300  per  cent,  increase  in  high- 
ways, and  a  50  per  cent,  increase  in 
the  education  budget,  and  I  have  my 
suspicions  as  to  why :  there  are  no  slush 
funds  in  school  grants,  but  the  oil  that 
keeps  the  party  machine  going  comes 
from  highway  contractors. 

MR.  MALONEY:  We  have  the 
budgeteers,  the  profiteers  and  the  bare- 
foot millionaires. 

MR.  MacDOXALD:  Now,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  want  my  final  point 
confused  in  this  interesting  back  chat. 
We  are  discussing  the  highway  needs 
of  this  province.  If  we  had  unlimited 
sums,  we  could,  obviously,  spend  those 
unlimited  sums,  but  we  have  to  ask 
ourselves  if  we  have  not  gone  sort  of 
"hog  wild"  already  at  the  expense  of 
our  other  budgets. 

Certainly,  with  a  300  per  cent,  increase 
in  a  budget  in  a  4  or  5-year  period,  the 
province  of  Ontario  can  never  be 
accused  of  neglecting  highway  needs 
— granting  the  needs  are  so  great,  as 
in  education — that  they  cannot  be  ful- 
filled completely. 

And  may  I  draw  attention  to  this : 
if  we  are  to  continue  spending  this  300 
per  cent,  increase,  roughly  $200  million 
a  year,  then  our  present  highway 
revenue,  augmented  by  an  increase 
through  a  weight-distance  tax  being 
applied  and  levied,  would  come  very 
close  to  meeting  this  kind  of  budget. 
In  fact,  in  two  or  three  years  our  high- 
way revenues  will  completely  meet  a 
$200  million  budget.  So  my  final  point 
is  that,  desirable  as  it  may  be  to  meet 
all  highway  needs,  great  as  they  are, 
before  expanding  our  highway  budget 
still  further  to  do  that,  I  think  the  time 
has  come  when  we  have  to  re-assess  our 
overall  budget. 


I  shall  leave  any  further  comments  re- 
garding the  specific  recommendations,, 
many  of  which  I  would  agree  with,  until 
a  later  date. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  May  I  ask  this 
matter  be  placed  upon  the  order  paper 
and  in  so  doing,  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I 
just  add  the  thanks  that  have  been 
expressed,  at  least  by  some  hon.  mem- 
bers, to  those  hon.  members  on  this 
committee.  And,  I  might  also  say,  Mr. 
Speaker,  to  those  on  the  committee  in  re- 
lation to  air  pollution  and  other  types  of 
pollution,  we  express  our  thanks  for  the 
care  and  pains  they  have  gone  to  in 
arriving  at  these  reports. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following : 

1.  Report  of  the  Commissioner  of 
Agriculture  Loans  for  the  fiscal  year 
ending  March  31,  1956. 

2.  Financial  Statement  of  the  Settlers 
Loans  Commission  ending  March  31, 
1956. 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  per- 
mission, I  would  just  like  to  draw  the  at- 
tention of  the  House  to  one  of  Toronto's 
great  radio  stations ;  radio  station  CFRB 
is  celebrating  its  30th  anniversary  today. 
They  have  been  in  business  since  1927, 
and  they  have  provided  a  great  public 
service  throughout  the  province.  I 
know  all  hon.  members  are  familiar 
with  the  great  job  they  have  done  here, 
and  also  in  promoting  our  best  interests 
across  the  line.  So,  on  our  behalf,  I 
would  just  like  to  extend  all  good  wishes 
to  the  management  and  staff  of  Toronto 
radio  station  CFRB. 

MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora):  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I 
would  like  to  direct  some  questions  to  the 
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lion.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Kelly),  a 
copy  of  which  he  has  received  some  two 
hours  earlier,  so  he  will  be  fully  ac- 
quainted with  my  questions  which  are  of 
importance  to  my  section  of  northwest- 
ern Ontario : 

Norpax  and  Eastern  Mining  and 
Smelting  are  two  mining  companies  con- 
templating erection  of  mills  of  at  least 
1,000  tons  per  day  capacity  on  each 
property.  The  general  area  and  the 
area  which  a  mining  access  road  would 
tap  between  existing  highways  in  the 
Kenora  section  of  the  Kenora  district 
and  the  Werner-Tiger  Lake  area  also 
contain  excellent  geological  formations 
for  base  metal. 

The  Manitoba  government  has  in  the 
past  requested  and  received  contributions 
from  the  federal  government  for  such 
roads,  for  example,  the  Snow  Lake  Gold 
mine  area  of  northern  Manitoba. 

The  Manitoba  government  has  already 
approached  the  federal  government  for 
a  share  of  the  cost  of  building  an  access 
road  to  the  Ontario  boundary  with  a 
view  to  providing  access  out  of  Ontario 
and  into  A^anitoba  from  the  Norpax  and 
Eastern  Mining  and  Smelting  properties, 
and  the  Manitoba  government  is  pre- 
pared to  proceed. 

Meanwhile,  under  the  terms  of  present 
negotiations  between  the  companies  and 
Ontario,  the  companies  would  find  it 
cheaper  to  bear  the  whole  cost  of  the 
road  on  the  Ontario  side  and  tie  in  with 
the  proposed  Manitoba  road. 

On  Wednesday,  February  13,  I  raised 
this  matter  in  my  address  in  the  Throne 
debate,  and  on  Thursday  I  interviewed 
the  hon.  Minister  and  he  was  left  with 
Ottawa  correspondence  which  states  that 
"the  province  of  Ontario  has  never  asked 
the  federal  government  to  contribute  to 
an  access  road  to  a  mine."  The  hon  Min- 
ister promised  an  immediate  proposal  to 
Ottawa. 

As  of  today,  no  request  has  been  made 
to  Ottawa  for  federal  assistance.  Mean- 
while, I  am  authorized  by  the  consulting 
engineer  for  Norpax  (Mr.  W.  P. 
Mackle)  to  state  that  his  board  of  direc- 
tors wish  him  to  proceed  at  once  with  a 


road  to  the  Manitoba  boundary  and  thus, 
in  effect,  accept  the  proposal  of  the 
Manitoba  government.  Projected  long- 
term  contracts  with  European  metal 
interests  require  an  immediate  start  on 
an  access  road,  as  the  cost  of  air  trans- 
portation into  the  Werner  Lake  area 
w^ould  make  mine  construction  costs 
prohibitive. 

If  inaction  on  the  part  of  Ontario 
should  prompt  this  action  by  the  com- 
pany, Lac  du  Bonnet  and  Manitoba 
generally  would  reap  immeasurable 
economic  benefit  from  development  of 
these  properties,  not  only  from  these 
properties  but  also  from  other  dis- 
coveries which  may  well  follow. 

Federal  participation  would  keep  the 
road  in  Ontario  at  no  additional  cost  to 
Ontario.  I  do  not  want  to  see  this 
benefit  lost  to  my  own  riding  and  to  the 
province  of  Ontario  as  a  whole. 

Therefore  I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  to  clearly  state  the  following: 

1 .  What  action  he  has  taken  to  provide 
this  access  road. 

2.  The  date  he  will  make  an  official 
request  to  the  Government  of  Canada 
for  federal  assistance  on  this  project. 

3.  The  date  he  will  advise  the  com- 
panies concerned  that  a  road  will  be 
proceeded  with. 

4.  Why  it  has  not  been  policy  to 
request  federal  grants  for  mining  access 
roads  in  Ontario. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  copy,  because  it  concerned  other 
departments,  was  handed  to  me  just  a 
few  minutes  ago.  I  would  answer  the 
questions  as  follows : 

First,  if  it  is  the  policy  of  the  federal 
government  to  contribute  to  access  and 
mining  roads,  it  has  been  very  carefully 
concealed  from  us.  As  a  result  of  the 
hon.  member's  statement  in  this  House 
a  few  days  ago,  we  have  written  to 
Ottawa  asking  for  a  definition  of  their 
policy.  May  I  assure  the  hon.  member 
we  have  no  inhibitions  concerning  the 
acceptance  of  such  grants,  in  fact,  the 
contrarv  is  the  situation. 
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Reply  to  No.  2  is  this :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber mentioned  certain  correspondence 
with  Ottawa.  He  mentioned  that  in  his 
statement.  Would  the  hon.  member  table 
the  correspondence  in  question,  as  it 
might  help  in  the  Ottawa  negotiations  ? 

Thirdly,  concerning  the  road  in 
question  that  he  is  discussing,  it  would 
be  like  the  hospital  of  yesterday  —  we 
will  decide  upon  it  in  due  course  and 
on  its  merits. 

MR.  WREN :  May  I  say  this  corres- 
pondence was  given  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Mines  last  Thursday.  I  gave  him  the 
entire  letter. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  we  use 
that;  have  we  the  hon.  member's  per- 
mission to  use  that  correspondence  in 
our  negotiations  with  Ottawa? 

MR.  WREN:  The  portion  of  the 
letter  dealing  with  mining  access  roads, 
I  have  no  objection  to  it  being  used. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  It  all  deals  with 
mining  access  roads. 

MR.  WREN :  I  will  read  it  into  the 
record  if  it  is  so  desired. 

MR.  AlacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  address  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

News  stories  have  indicated  that 
Nathan  Tanner,  president  of  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines  and  C.  S.  Coates, 
former  Texan  and  general  manager  of 
the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines,  have  exer- 
cised their  option  of  taking  up,  res- 
pectively, 55,000  and  50.000  shares  at 
$8  a  share  when  these  shares  were  put 
on  the  market  just  a  few  days  ago. 
Because  of  the  public  financing  of  this 
and  the  underwriting  of  the  profits  of 
the  company,  it  has  already  become  a 
bonanza,  and  the  $8  shares  were  at  $10 
the  first  day  on  the  market,  and  they  are 
now  $15  to  $20,  and  when  they  become 
$27  a  share,  each  of  these  gentlemen 
will  have  made  $1  million,  tax-free. 


My  question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter is  this :  at  the  time  the  government 
entered  negotiations  to  assist  in  the 
financing  of  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines^ 
was  the  government  aware  of  the  fact 
that  top  officials  in  Trans-Canada  were 
in  a  position  to  make  these  kinds  of 
fantastic  tax-free  profits? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  may  say  to 
the  hon.  member,  first  of  all,  we  have 
here  no  information  whatever  concern- 
ing any  arrangements  of  the  officers, 
officials  or  others  with  the  company; 
we  have  no  information  here  concerning 
the  underwriting  of  the  stock  or  the 
arrangements  which  were  made. 

I  may  say  we  have  no  information 
here  that  any  one  has  made  $1  million  or 
one  million  cents. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  They  are  half- 
way to  it  already. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  depends  on 
the  underwriting  arrangements  with 
which  we  are  not  familiar.  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  no  time  has  this  government  had  any 
negotiations  whatsoever  with  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Lines.  We  have  no  agree- 
ment, there  is  no  contract  or  privity  of 
contract  with  them,  our  arrangements 
are  entirely  with  the  federal  government 
and  relate  to  an  arrangement  that  was 
made  between  the  federal  government 
and  ourselves  with  which  the  hon. 
member  is  familiar. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  For  the  orderly 
carrying  on  of  the  business  of  the  House, 
may  I  ask  that  hon.  members  restrict 
themselves  to  questions  that  they  have 
given  me  in  writing  and  not  bring  up 
new  questions. 

Orders  of  the  dav. 


ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  R.  GISBORN  (Wentworth 
East)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  take 
part  in  this  debate,  I  wish  you  well  and 
the  best  of  health  in  your  honoured 
position   for  many  years  to  come. 
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The  speech  from  the  Throne  mentions 
several  phases  of  our  provincial  res- 
ponsibilities which,  if  given  favourable 
consideration,  would  bring  many  benefits 
to  the  province  of  Ontario.  I  feel  that 
the  proposed  government  hospital  insur- 
ance plan  and  the  mention  of  further 
financial  assistance  to  the  municipalities 
and  some  consideration  to  municipal 
reforms  are  going  to  be  of  immediate 
importance. 

We  of  the  CCF  party  are  gratified 
that  something  we  never  doubted  should 
be  given  to  the  people,  is  at  last  re- 
ceiving some  consideration  and  more 
than  just  promises.  We  are  gratified, 
that  in  the  face  of  strong  opposition 
from  many  sections  of  our  society  the 
health  insurance  programme  has  at  last 
begun. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members  of 
this  House  that  the  CCF  shall  continue 
to  press  for  a  national,  compulsory 
medical  health  programme  which  will 
include  all  of  our  people  across  the 
country,  and  will  provide  the  medical, 
surgical,  mental,  diagnostic,  preventative 
and  remedial  care  to  which  they  are 
entitled. 

It  has  been  apparent  to  me  in  the  last 
several  years,  that  when  the  CCF  party 
attempts  to  bring  before  the  various 
levels  of  government,  and  to  the  people 
as  a  whole,  suggestions  to  remedy  some 
of  their  needs  on  the  welfare  front, 
that  there  is  very  little  consideration 
given  to  it.  Then,  again  in  the  long 
run,  when  one  studies  some  of  the  offi- 
cial investigations  that  are  made  in 
regard  to  many  of  the  larger  problems, 
one  finds  that  in  a  lot  of  cases  the  prin- 
ciple was  borne  out.  We  say  that  the 
proof  of  the  pudding  is  in  the  eating. 

I  would  like  to  quote,  in  regard  to  the 
health  programme,  from  a  sickness  sur- 
vey which  was  conducted  by  the  federal 
government  in  1950  and  1951  and  it 
says  this : 

Money  may  not  buy  good  health, 
but  illness  is  a  lot  worse  without  it. 

That  is  the  gist  of  the  ninth  report 
released  by  the  Bureau  of  Statistics 
on  results  of  the  Canadian  Sickness 


Survey  of  1950-51,  the  most 
thorough  medical  check-up  any  nation 
has  ever  undergone. 

All  Canadians,  rich  and  poor  alike, 
are  laid  up  an  average  of  twice  a 
year  by  illnesses  that  are  serious 
enough  to  keep  adults  from  their 
work  and  children  from  school. 

The  difference  is  in  degree — how 
serious.  Among  families  whose  an- 
nual income  is  $3,000  or  more,  illness 
disables  the  average  person  about  10 
days  a  year.  But  among  those  whose 
yearly  earnings  are  under  $1,500 — 
and  this  takes  in  nearly  a  fifth  of  the 
population — the  loss  is  almost  twice 
as  great,   18  days. 

Significantly,  61  per  cent,  of  the 
$3,000-and-over  group  get  health  care 
of  some  kind  in  any  given  year.  But 
among  the  poorer  classes — the  very 
people  who  get  sickest — only  45  per 
cent,  receive  any  care. 

I  think  the  hon.  members  should 
study  some  of  these  reports  and  let 
their  attitudes  be  guided  by  them 
through  the  hospital  care  insurance. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  mention  of  further 
consideration  to  municipalities  is  indeed 
encouraging,  for  with  thriving  muni- 
cipalities we  are  bound  to  have  a  thriv- 
ing province,  but  I  would  say  that  with 
these  problems  the  only  equitable,  fair 
and  proper  manner  to  deal  with  these  is 
for  this  government  to  set  up  a  provin- 
cial-municipal conference  so  that  the 
representatives  of  the  many  muni- 
cipalities could  meet  with  the  hon. 
members  of  this  Legislature  and  there 
talk  over  their  many  problems.  They 
all  would  have  an  opportunity  for  their 
remedial  suggestions  to  be  considered 
one  by  one. 

The  province  of  Saskatchewan  has 
taken  the  lead  in  this  field,  and  I  am 
sure  that  the  results  of  that  conference, 
the  first  one  in  Canada,  will  go  down 
in  history  as  a  milestone  in  the  progress 
of  that  province. 

I  would  suggest  that  this  government 
could  give  some  immediate  aid  to  the 
municipalities  which  would  be  of  great 
benefit  to  the  citizens  of  this  province 
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and  particularly  the  older  citizens  and 
that  would  be  to  pick  up  the  "tab"  for 
the  full  $20  supplement  for  the  old  age 
pensioners  who  qualify  and  are  in  need. 

I  would  like  to  make  quick  reference 
to  the  speech  last  week  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Stewart)  who 
I  feel  made  some  very  constructive 
points,  he  did  a  fine  job.  However,  I 
would  refer  to  the  old  age  pensioners 
and  his  main  point  was  this,  that  we 
should  change  our  terminology  of  the 
old  age  pension,  we  should  refer  to  the 
old  age  pension  as  a  security  to  our 
elders  or  something  of  that  type.  That 
was  his  contribution  to  the  need  for 
assistance  to  the  old  age  pensioners. 

The  hon.  member  for  Went  worth 
(Air.  Child),  when  he  referred  to  old 
age  pensions,  remarked  that  it  was  not 
the  money  that  they  needed  but  the 
spirit  in  which  it  was  given. 

T  think  it  would  be  better  for  some 
of  the  hon.  members  not  to  refer  to  the 
problems  of  old  age  pensioners  at  all,  I 
think  they  could  ease  their  conscience 
if  they  would  stop  expounding  the 
theory  that  if  some  one  else  throws  a 
drowning  person  a  lifebelt  then  we 
will  pull  on  the  rope. 

If  the  government  would  give  to  each 
pensioner  in  this  province  who  has  no 
other  income  a  supplement  of  $20,  thev 
would  not  care  if  they  called  it  the  old 
age  pension,  the  old  crocks'  pension,  or 
the  worn-out  pension,  they  would  not 
care  as  long  as  they  got  the  $20  even  if 
the  name  was  written  right  across  the 
cheques.  I  think  all  they  are  interested  in 
is  a  little  more  money  and  not  so  much 
talking.  If  this  was  done  by  this  govern- 
ment it  would  mean  $30  a  week  which 
would  give  a  couple  on  old  age  pension 
and  full  old  age  assistance,  an  amount  of 
$120  a  month. 

I  know  most  of  the  hon.  members  have 
the  opportunity  and  likely  some  of  them 
have  read  the  fine  booklet  put  out  by 
a  reporter  from  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
called  "Fourteen  Days  as  an  Old  Age 
Pensioner."  I  am  sure  it  had  a  lot  of 
truth  in  it  but  not  too  much  considera- 
tion was  given  to  it.   I  would  like  to  say 


something  about  what  happens  to  some 
of  the  old  age  pensioners  in  the  Hamilton 
area,  and  it  is  in  a  write-up  by  a  reporter 
in  Hamilton  who  has  shown  some 
interest  in  their  plight.   He  says  : 

The  bulldozer  and  wrecking  bar  are 
ravaging  Pension  Acres. 

Grimy,  dilapidated  buildings  in 
downtown  Hamilton  are  coming  down 
to  make  way  for  a  "new  look." 

Many  of  the  ramshackle  lodgings 
and  cold  water  flats  are  "home"  for 
city  pensioners  who  will  be  faced  with 
the  problem  of  finding  other  accom- 
modation they  can  afford  on  their 
meagre  $40  a  month  pension  from  the 
government. 

For  many,  patience  is  the  only 
"weapon"  left  in  the  battle  for 
existence.  Unkempt  hair  and  tattered 
clothing  are  just  two  of  the  visible 
signs  of  their  losing  fight  to  maintain 
a  decent  standard  of  living. 

Last  Thursday  was  pension  cheque 
day.  It  marked  the  start  of  another 
month-long  struggle  that,  for  many, 
will  end  in  enforced  genteel  begging 
as  the  few  dollars  they  receive  rapidly 
disappear  in  rent  payments,  food  and 
the  necessities  of  life. 

It  goes  on  to  give  the  problems  of  the 
pensioners  in  that  section  of  town.  While 
some  may  say  that  they  could  apply  for 
some  supplementary  allowance,  this 
type  of  person  is  not  given  recognition 
even  if  they  do  apply  because  the  welfare 
department  of  the  municipality  have  a 
problem  just  to  look  after  those  who  are 
in  homes  and  with  families.  It  goes  on 
to  say,  referring  to  one  particular 
person : 

His  ace-in-the-hole  is  the  Salvation 
Army  or  as  he  calls  it  the  Sally  Ann. 
If  it  gets  too  cold  where  he  lives  he 
can  go  there.  But  he  says  he'll  have 
to  move  in  and  out  every  night  if  he 
wants  to  stay.  They  help  him  out 
with  clothes  and  food,  too,  when  he's 
in  a  spot. 

The  lady  supervisor  of  the  club 
stressed  that  this  man  is  not  a  loafer 
or  an  unworthy  person.   He  is  a  pen- 
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sioner,  just  that — "and  a  fine  Chris- 
tian man,"  she  added.  He  worked  in 
Hamilton  62  years. 

Then  it  goes  on  to  say — I  do  not  want 
to  bore  anyone  but  I  do  think  this  is 
very  important : 

Faced  with  the  loss  of  his  home, 
however,  the  pensioner  may  be  driven 
from  his  cherished  freedom. 

All  ask  that  only  a  little  more 
money  be  given  them  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Some  say  they  could  scrape 
by  better  on  $50  a  month — some  ask 
$60.  But  the  crucial  problem  of 
housing  can  only  be  answered,  one  old 
gentleman  said,  by  city  operation  of 
a  low-rental  unit  of  some  kind. 

Mr.  Speaker,  sometimes  I  find  it 
difficult  trying  to  explain  the  attitude  of 
some  of  the  hon.  members  towards  the 
needs  of  our  people  in  this  province,  and 
I  do  feel  that  either  they  should  not  men- 
tion their  problem  or  come  down  out  of 
their  "ivory  towers"  and  get  their  feet 
on  the  ground. 

I  congratulate  the  hon.  mover  and  the 
seconder  of  the  motion  to  adopt  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  for  their  fine 
work  and  effort  in  preparation.  I  think 
they  have  done  a  splendid  job  and  were 
very  effective,  as  was  their  intention,  in 
referring  to  the  policies  of  our  federal 
government.  I  agree  with  what  has  been 
said  in  this  House  before,  that  every  hon. 
member  should  try  to  do  a  job  for  this 
province  of  Ontario.  We  feel  it  is  our 
responsibility.  The  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  dealt  at 
some  length  with  his  anticipated  increase 
in  the  great  production  and  processing 
of  our  natural  resources  in  the  great 
north,  and  I  feel  sure,  as  he  expounded 
on  that  in  his  own  fashion,  that  if  the 
province  of  Ontario  receives  a  fair  share 
of  this  anticipated  increase,  then  we  will 
be  able  to  look  after  some  of  our  financial 
problems  a  little  better.  I  think  we  do 
get  our  share  but,  as  has  been  mentioned 
in  this  House  before,  some  hon.  members 
do  not  think  so. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  listened  with  a  great 
deal  of  interest  to  the   fine   speech  of 


the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  (Mr. 
Macaulay)  and  his  fine  analysis  of  the 
problems  of  our  province,  and  of  the 
federal-provincial  tax  agreement.  As 
to  whether  his  figures  were  accurate 
or  not,  I  am  not  sure.  Some  hon.  mem- 
bers do  not  seem  to  think  so.  Neverthe- 
less, I  feel  it  was  a  fine  speech  and  I 
want  to  congratulate  the  hon.  member 
on  his  forthright  manner  wherein  he 
suggested  this  government  find  methods 
of  raising  more  revenue,  namely, 
through  gasoline  tax,  which  I  do  not 
feel  I  am  in  favour  of,  and  he  named 
■  the  liquor  industry,  mining  and  forestry 
and   corporation  tax. 

I  do  not  know  whether  it  was  coinci- 
dental or  accidental,  but  those  same 
sources  were  mentioned  as  a  method  of 
raising  more  money  by  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  last 
year,  and  have  been  mentioned  years 
ago  by  other  hon.  members  of  the  CCF. 

I  want  to  refer  to  the  speech  last 
week  of  the  hon.  member  for  Hamilton 
East  (Mr.  Elliott),  and  I  would  say 
1  do  not  feel  I  have  heard  or  read  a 
speech  that  has  contained  more  self- 
interest.  I  do  not  say  it  to  appear  im- 
polite, but  I  try  to  understand  the 
attitude  of  some  of  our  hon.  members 
towards  the  needs  of  the  people  of  our 
province. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
in  his  speech  last  year  dealt  mainly 
with  the  great  hydro  development  in 
this  province  and  the  air  pollution, 
which  he  should  be  familiar  with,  being 
a  member  of  the  committee.  However, 
he  said  nothing  about  the  needs  of  the 
people,  particularly  the  needs  of  the 
people  in  his  own  riding,  made  up 
mainly  of  working  people.  During  the 
debate  on  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development,  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  told  this 
House  of  the  need  for  more  low  cost 
low  rental  housing  in  this  province.  The 
hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East  rose 
with  some  agitation  and  proceeded  to 
take  down  the  hon.  member  for  being  a 
"cry  baby."  Here  is  what  he  said: 

Mr.    Chairman,    I    think   the   hon. 
member  for  York  South  is  a  bit  of  a 
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cry  baby,  but  we  must  remember  that 
those  who  cry  the  most  do  the  least. 

He  goes  on  further  and  says : 

I  am  not  going  to  speak  about 
Toronto  because  I  do  not  Hve  in  this 
area,  but  in  the  Hamilton  area  you 
can  go  up  and  down  the  side  roads 
and  by-roads  within  10  miles  of  Ham- 
ilton and  find  literally  hundreds  of 
workingmen  building  their  own 
homes.  You  will  find  their  wives  are 
out  with  them  at  night,  mixing 
mortar  and  so  on. 

There  are  hundreds  of  these  people 
who  are  building  on  an  acre  or  two 
acres  of  land  for  which  they  can 
get  $800  from  the  National  Housing 
Administration  at  10  per  cent,  down, 
and  all  they  need  is  the  land. 

You  will  find  people  in  Canada  are 
not  as  unaggressive  as  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  says:  they  go 
out  and  do  things  for  themselves. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  for  Hamilton  East  does  not  like 
and  does  not  agree  with  a  lot  of  the 
people  with  whom  he  associates  in  Ham- 
ilton— the  building  contractors — when 
he  says  that  he  likes  to  see  people  build- 
ing their  own  homes.  The  hon.  member 
for  Hamilton  East  in  his  speech  last 
wxek  wailed  about  the  "tight  money" 
squeeze,  and  he  cries  out  about  the 
tight  money  squeeze  because  the  low 
income  earner  canot  borrow  money  to 
buy  the  homes  he  builds. 

The  hon.  member  says  he  has  backed 
down  from  his  argument  about  homes. 
I  suggest  he  has  backed  down  only  to 
the  extent  that  he  does  not  want  them 
to  buy  the  high-priced  homes  he  builds, 
but  to  rent  the  high-rental  apartments 
and  homes  he  wants  to  build  because 
in  no  place  in  his  speech  does  the  hon. 
member  mention  low-rental  homes. 

The  low  income  earner  has  been  in 
a  tight  money  squeeze  for  a  long  time, 
and,  as  I  said  in  my  speech  last  year, 
they  have  made  a  great  contribution  to 
our  economy  and  have  used  their  pur- 
chasing power  to  its  fullest  capacity, 
but    now    the    tight    money    squeeze    is 


hurting  somebody  else  as  well  and  they 
are  wailing  to  the  housetops. 

The  hon.  member  for  Hamilton  East 
stated  in  his  speech  that  our  young 
people  have  borrowed  80  per  cent,  to 
90  per  cent,  of  the  down  payment  on 
a  home  from  their  friends  or  relatives 
and  very  few  have  ever  failed  to  find  a 
house.  I  suppose  the  hon.  member  sug- 
gests that  the  government  loan  to  mar- 
ried couples  $1,000  so  that  they  can 
put  it  down  on  a  house  and  that  then 
they  would  only  have  to  borrow  50 
per  cent. 

I  suggest  the  hon.  member  is  crying 
all  right,  but  I  suggest,  crying  for  the 
home  building  contractors  and  not  for 
the  low  income  earner. 

I  would  like  to  refer  to  his  project: 
he  said  this  in  his  speech : 

If  I  might  just  give  the  House  a 
picture  of  what  I  had  in  mind,  I  had 
the  idea  of  building  in  Hamilton  250 
rental  apartments,  and  I  had  the 
plans  and  the  specifications  all  ready, 
had  the  land  to  put  them  on ;  but  the 
planning  and  the  zoning  of  the  city 
of  Hamilton  and  people  in  the  district 
did  not  see  eye  to  eye  with  me,  and, 
of  course,  the  project  was  turned 
down. 

I  would  say  that  there  are  going  to  be 
many  reasons  for  a  low  cost  low  rental 
housing  project,  and  I  will  mention  some 
of  them  later,  but  I  think  we  should 
listen  to  some  of  the  experts  and  the 
people  who  work  on  some  of  these 
things,  and  I  would  like  to  read  a  little 
from  a  speech  by  J.  S.  Hodgson,  director 
of  the  development  division  of  the 
Central  ^Mortgage  and  Housing  Cor- 
poration, at  the  19th  annual  conference 
of  mayors  and  municipalities,  in  Hamil- 
ton, on  August  21,  1956: 

We  Canadians  have  a  habit  of 
speaking  about  the  youth  and  vigour 
of  our  nation,  and  we  are  justly  proud 
of  the  pioneering  spirit  that  has  pro- 
duced a  great  country  in  the  forest 
primeval.  Only  a  generation  ago 
Canada  was  chiefly  an  agricultural 
country.  Urban  redevelopment  there- 
fore has  an  unnatural  sound  in  our 
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ears.  We  readily  see  the  need  for 
redevelopment  in  ancient  walled  cities, 
and  for  rebuilding  cities  damaged  in 
war,  but  it  is  something  of  a  shock 
for  us  to  realize  that  the  cities  of  our 
young  country  are  already  old. 

It  is  not  merely  that  we  have  slums, 
dilapidated  structures  and  over- 
crowded tenements.  These  we  have 
in  abundance.  We  have  examples  of 
urban  blight  that  are  not  easily  ex- 
celled in  civilized  countries.  One 
house  in  every  12  in  Canada  is  over 
80  years  old.  The  1951  census  showed 
that  there  were  over  100,000  sub- 
standard houses  in  cities  of  over 
30,000  population,  and  perhaps  an 
equal  number  in  smaller  centres. 

The  slum  clearance  motive  is  one 
of  the  two  themes  underlying  re- 
development. Some  people  attack 
slums  because  of  sympathy,  some 
because  slums  are  ugly  and  some 
because  they  are  wasteful.  The  slum 
clearance  motive  in  these  various 
forms  has  produced  slum  clearance 
projects  in  St.  John's,  Toronto,  and 
Montreal. 

Yet  for  some  reason  Canadians  have 
not  been  inspired  by  this  idea.  Per- 
haps it  has  been  thought  that  a  young 
country  ought  not  to  be  working  on 
.■  such  a  negative  kind  of  salvage 
operation. 

I  would  say  that  if  the  low  income 
earner  gets  into  a  rental  project,  as  the 
hon.  member  suggests,  and  for  which 
I  am  sure  the  rents  will  be  in  the  $80, 
$90,  $100,  $125  bracket,  they  will  never 
be  able  to  save  enough  money  to  buy 
their  own  homes  —  the  ones  the  hon. 
member  talks  about. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  sincerely  in- 
terested in  homes  for  the  low  income 
earner,  he  should  use  his  influence  on 
the  powers  that  be  in  Hamilton  to  do 
something  to  further  a  low  rental  hous- 
ing project  and  to  press  for  a  low  cost 
housing  project,  where  we  already  have 
the  services  that  are  needed,  and  we 
could  then  really  and  truly  give  the  low 
income  earner  the  type  of  low  rental 
home  he  needs,  and  maybe  he  could  live 
in  it  long  to  save  enough  money  to  get 


his  own  home.  However,  to  suggest 
and  expect  this  type  of  support  from  the 
home  building  industry  would  be  asking 
too  much. 

I  would  like  to  say  a  word  about 
expropriation,  which  is  also  going  to 
create  a  need  for  a  lot  more  low  rental 
low  cost  housing.  To  deal  with  expro- 
priation itself  just  for  a  minute,  I 
would  suggest  that  those  of  the  govern- 
ment who  can  do  it  look  into  The  Expro- 
priation Act  which,  in  my  mind,  lays 
out  provisions  for  the  municipality  to 
acquire  land  for  the  benefit  of  the  com- 
munity as  a  whole,  and  where  it  will 
benefit  everyone.  I  am  afraid  that  pur- 
pose is  getting  a  little  slipshod  because 
several  projects  which  require  expro- 
priation are  not  going  to  be  beneficial 
to  the  people  as  a  whole,  but  only  to 
certain  sections  of  our  society. 

I  want  to  mention  one  with  which  I 
am  famihar;  it  took  place  in  my  own 
section,  and  I  was  personally  affected  by 
it.  It  took  in  some  42  or  43  homes, 
almost  a  complete  block  from  a  district 
called  Ottawa  Street.  What  they  had 
done  was  to  expropriate  that  property 
because  of  a  large  shopping  centre  that 
was  built  on  the  old  Jockey  Club  grounds 
— and  most  of  us  are  familiar  with  that 
in  Hamilton — and  that  property  was 
taken  over  by  a  big  financier,  and  they 
did  the  job  they  intended  to  do:  they 
sort  of  took  the  profit  and  the  business 
away  from  the  ordinary  shopping  dis- 
trict we  had  there. 

It  was  brought  to  the  attention  of  the 
authorities  at  that  time  that  we  would 
have  a  problem  with  the  Business  Men's 
Association  if  they  allowed  this  project 
to  go  on,  instead  of  making  it  into  one 
of  the  finest  parks  in  the  city  and  a  play- 
ground for  the  children. 

Here  we  have  a  huge  shopping  project 
that  was  allowed  to  go  on,  and,  finally, 
they  discovered  they  had  not  the  room 
for  parking  and  that  people  were  not 
buying  the  goods.  So  they  applied  to 
the  municipality  for  parking  space,  and 
the  municipality  expropriated  a  section 
of  the  town  in  the  area  that  takes  in  40 
houses — people  who  have  helped  to  keep 
the   Business   Men's   Association   going 
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for  many  years — and  they  are  going  to 
pay  for  it  on  the  basis  of  so  much  on 
their  taxes. 

The  point  I  would  hke  to  make  in 
regard  to  expropriation — and  I  am  not 
opposed  to  it  if  the  intent  and  purpose 
of  the  Act  is  Hved  up  to — is  that  the 
Ontario  Municipal  Board  should  make 
some  changes  to  this  effect :  that  when 
they  expropriate  properties,  particularly 
homes  of  working  people,  they  should  be 
responsible  and  see  that  those  people 
get  a  fair  break.  The  system,  as  I 
notice  it,  is  this,  that  a  by-law  is  passed 
one  year  and  the  people  are  notified 
that  the  by-law  did  not  come  into  effect 
and  they  were  under  expropriation.  The 
assessor  from  the  city  council  visited  the 
people  and  told  them  that  they  were  con- 
sidering offering  them  a  price,  and  asked 
what  they  thought  about  it.  In  most 
cases — not  all  cases — the  price  was  ridi- 
culous and  the  people  were  left  in  con- 
fusion and  not  knowing  just  where  they 
were  going. 

The  main  purpose  of  the  assessor's  job 
was  to  acquire  those  properties  at  the 
lowest  possible  rate.  There  was  no  doubt 
about  that. 

The  people  who  did  not  understand 
this,  or  maybe  did  not  have  the  money 
to  secure  a  lawyer — a  lawyer  who  was 
not  connected  with  real  estate — were  left 
"holding  the  bag."  In  many  cases  the 
people  were  confused  and  accepted  the 
first  offer,  and  as  a  result  we  have  people 
living  next  door  to  one  another  where 
there  is  a  difference  of  $2,000  or  $3,000 
in  the  price  paid  for  their  property. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  expropria- 
tion of  working  men's  homes  the  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  to  have  some 
one  do  the  valuation  and  make  sure  that 
the  people  get  a  fair  break;  because  we 
will  have  a  large  expropriation  of  work- 
ing men's  homes  in  the  west  end  of 
Hamilton  in  the  near  future.  Many  of 
these  people — I  think  I  can  say  without 
fear  of  contradiction — are  elderly  people, 
and  their  homes  are  mavbe  worth  only 
$5,000. 

It  is  going  to  be  quite  impossible  for 
them  to  get  re-established  without  bor- 


rowing money,  or  getting  it  by  some 
other  means;  because  they  are  small 
types  of  homes,  and  if  they  have  to  move, 
and  if  they  are  going  to  move  into  homes 
of  their  own,  they  are  going  to  have  to 
pay  prices  which  they  cannot  afford,  and 
maybe  they  are  going  to  end  up  like  some 
of  the  pensioners  we  have  been  talking 
about.  So  I  would  ask  the  government 
to  take  a  good  look  at  our  Expropria- 
tion Act  and  see  what  is  happening  to 
some  of  the  people  who  have  been 
expropriated. 

I  feel  I  should  have  received  more 
money,  but  there  is  always  a  little  selfish- 
ness in  everybody.  Nevertheless,  I  got 
something  that  I  thought  seemed  fair, 
although  it  did  cost  me  a  couple  of  hun- 
dred dollars  to  do  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
something  which,  I  feel,  would  be  of 
great  importance  and  benefit  in  the 
Hamilton  district  and  in  the  Niagara 
peninsula,  and  I  want  to  commend  The 
Department  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment, and  the  trade  branch  of  that  de- 
partment, for  their  efforts  to  establish 
an  economic  planning  association  in  that 
area.  I  did  get  an  invitation  to  attend 
the  first  meeting  to  discuss  the  pro- 
gramme, which  I  attended ;  and  I  want 
to  say  that  I  was  certainly  disappointed 
that  there  were  not  more  of  hon. 
members  from  that  district  there  to  help 
support  the  plan. 

The  minutes  from  the  first  session  are 
to  the  effect  that  the  details  of  the  gov- 
ernment programme  were  outlined  very 
ably  and  in  a  good  manner  by  the  Direc- 
tor of  Planning  and  Development.  Then 
followed  a  discussion  period.  All  in 
attendance  were  invited  to  participate  in 
the  discussion.  Much  of  the  discussion 
centred  around  the  necessity  for  co- 
ordinated and  regional  planning,  and 
the  problems  of  urban  expansion  into 
the  rural  areas  of  the  Niagara  peninsula. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned  that 
I  was  disappointed  that  there  were  not 
more  hon.  members  from  the  govern- 
ment there  to  support  a  project  that  this 
government,  and  even  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost),  had  recommended 
as  being  a  good  one.    I  think  if  there 
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had  been  more  participation  by  the  hon. 
members  from  the  Hamilton  area,  and  if 
those  from  the  Niagara  district  had  been 
a  Httle  more  forceful,  they  would  have 
put  their  point  across.  It  would  have 
helped  to  convince  a  lot  of  people  who 
were  not  going  to  join  with  it. 

But  I  want  to  say  that  I  was  com- 
pletely disappointed  in  the  attitude  of 
the  board  of  control  of  the  city  council, 
and  particularly  his  worship  Mayor 
Jackson,  who,  I  am  sure,  was  the  main 
objector  to  the  plan  and  who  did  not 
give  the  members  of  the  board  a  clear 
understanding  of  what  it  meant. 

The  night  before  the  second  meeting 
to  establish  the  association,  the  board  of 
control  of  the  city  of  Hamilton  turned 
it  down,  and  I  made  a  press  release  that 
night  to  give  my  support  to  it.  But,  for 
some  reason  or  other,  the  news  did  not 
come  out,  and  I  am  going  to  repeat  it 
here,  because  I  do  think  something 
should  be  done  to  bring  about  an 
economic  planning  development  organ- 
ization in  that  area.    I  said  this : 

I  am  amazed  at  the  "dog-in-the- 
manger"  attitude,  and  the  lack  of  co- 
operation and  foresight,  displayed  by 
the  board  of  control  of  the  city  of 
Hamilton  by  their  refusal  to  partici- 
pate in  a  most  worthy  organization  on 
behalf  of  the  citizens  of  our  section  of 
the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  feel  it  is  nothing  but  an  irrespon- 
sible political  obstruction  by  the  mayor 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton  to  a  most 
necessary  improvement  of  our  plan- 
ning and  development.  While  this 
progress  is  10  years  late,  we  should 
still  take  our  steps  forward  rather 
than  backward.  One  can  admit  that 
the  city  of  Hamilton  has  had  great 
industrial  expansion  in  the  past  few 
years,  but  I  do  not  feel  it  has  been  well 
planned,  and  at  the  present  time  we 
are  faced  with  a  large  unbalanced 
annexed  area  to  the  east  of  the  city. 

There  is  no  section  of  Ontario  that 
needs  co-operative  co-ordination  in 
planned  development  more  than  the 
Niagara  peninsula  from  the  Hamilton 
boundaries     to     the     United     States 


border.  The  leaders  in  the  city  of 
Hamilton  are  shirking  their  duties  to 
the  citizens  of  the  province  in  their 
attitude. 

The  principles  of  the  programme 
speak  for  themselves.  The  regional 
economic  development  programme  is 
designed  to  aid  the  economic  growth 
of  Ontario,  through  analysis,  planning 
and  co-ordinated  direction  on  a 
regional  basis  of  all  phases  of  develop- 
ment. The  rapid  and  continuing  ex- 
pansion of  the  economy  of  Ontario 
has  made  this  long  range  planning 
.  necessary.  Each  association  is  em- 
powered to  take  an  active  interest  in 
all  phases  of  development  within  the 
region,  including  industrial  develop- 
ment, community  planning,  tourist 
trade,  agriculture,  mining,  highways 
and  education. 

It  is  my  hope  that  the  Hamilton 
council  can  be  persuaded  to  reconsider 
their  decision  on  this  question. 

It  appears  that  there  was  a  large 
majority  of  the  municipalities  willing  to 
participate,  but  because  the  city  of 
Hamilton  was  one  of  the  very  few  that 
had  not  made  up  its  mind  to  pay  its 
share  of  the  cost— $2,000  of  the  $10,000 
minimum  to  be  raised  by  the  municipal- 
ities and  a  $10,000  maximum  by  the 
province — the  desired  amount  was  short 
by  $2,000  and  I  do  not  know  whether 
this  plan  is  going  through  or  not,  but  I 
certainly  hope  so. 

It  has  been  forecast  that  the  Niagara 
peninsula  is  going  to  be  faced  with  heavy 
industrialization  in  the  next  25  years, 
and  I  can  agree  with  that ;  but  I  do  not 
think  it  is  necessary  that  it  be  blocked 
of¥  with  industrialization. 

I  feel  that  with  proper  planning  the 
fruit  belt  can  be  maintained,  and  with 
the  Ontario  products  farm  marketing 
board,  where  farmers  get  a  proper  share 
for  their  efforts,  and  with  industry  being 
located  where  it  will  be  effective,  I  feel 
that  with  the  proper  plan  they  could 
open  up  one  of  the  finest  lakeshore 
summer  resorts.  They  could  utilize  the 
sandy  portion  in  that  manner  and  derive 
considerable  revenue  from  tourists  from 
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the  United  States  who  drive  right  past 
and  who  will  have  to  use  our  toll  roads 
in  the  future. 

But  I  do  not  think  that  because  of  the 
non-participation  of  the  city  of  Hamil- 
ton —  because  of  their  $2,000  —  we 
should  let  this  project  fall  through.  The 
government  would  be  well  advised  to 
pick  up  the  "tab"  if  there  is  not  enough 
money  there  and  let  the  people  who  are 
willing  to  do  something  for  the  prov- 
ince do  it,  and  let  the  city  of  Hamilton 
rest  on  its  laurels. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  deal 
briefly  with  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
There  will  be  much  said  on  this  later, 
but  I  would  like  to  say  a  few  words 
at  this  time.  Resolution  No.  2  on  the 
order  paper  asks  that  the  labour  com- 
mittee meet  and  deal  with  the  many 
problems  of  The  Labour  Relations  Act. 
I  was  encouraged  that  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  showed  the 
mature  statesmanship  last  week  that 
this  department  deserves  in  announcing 
that  he  was  going  to  have  the  committee 
meet. 

Things  have  changed  since  this  gov- 
ernment first  brought  in  The  Labour 
Relations  Act  in  1950;  and  in  1950 
when  the  government  brought  in  the 
Act  the  CCF  hon.  members  in  this 
House  opposed  it  on  the  principle  that 
it  was  unsuited  for  the  purpose  it  was 
really  designed  for.  They  attempted  to 
have  it  defeated  so  that  it  would  leave 
the  way  open  for  more  suitable  and 
more  satisfactory  legislation;  and  they 
moved  this  amendment: 

That  this  House  declines  to  assent 
to  the  second  reading  of  the  labour 
relations  bill  because  it  violates  the 
sound  principles  of  labour  relations 
by  denying  the  application  of  funda- 
mental democratic  principles  and  vot- 
ing procedure  by  establishing  com- 
plicated and  inflexible  conciliation 
machinery  that  is  likely  to  create 
industrial  unrest  by  ignoring  the 
principles  of  union  security. 

By  the  way,  the  amendment  was 
defeated  by  both  the  Progressive  Con- 


servative and  the  Liberal  parties  voting 
against  it. 

Since  that  Act  came  in  we  have  had 
a  lot  of  changes  and,  looking  at  the 
labour  situation  in  the  province  we 
cannot  say  that  we  have  had  good  rela- 
tions since  1936,  when  industrialization 
first  came  into  the  country;  and  I  do 
not  think  this  Act  has  made  it  any 
different. 

From  1936  to  1950  we  had  problems, 
and  in  1950  when  we  had  this  Act  we 
still  had  the  problems  and  still  had 
strikes.  I  think  one  might  say  truth- 
fully that  we  have  had  a  good  record 
in  the  past  year  on  the  labour  front. 
We  have  had  a  good  year,  but  there 
are  problems  cropping  up,  and  if  some- 
thing is  not  done  about  it  shortly  our 
record  is  not  going  to  continue. 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Labour 
and  the  Ontario  Provincial  Federation 
of  Labour  are  going  to  merge  into  one 
union  next  month,  and  one  of  their 
main  objectives  is  going  to  be  the 
organizing  of  the  workers  in  this  prov- 
ince. There  are  a  lot  of  people  still 
not  organized.  We  have  the  big  in- 
dustries organized  where  there  are 
large  numbers  of  employees,  but  there 
are  a  large  number  of  people  not  organ- 
ized, and  I  think  something  must  be 
done  for  them. 

I  believe  the  Ontario  Federation  of 
Labour  in  the  future  is  going  to  do  that 
job;  but  in  doing  so  are  going  to  run 
across  the  problems  that  face  these 
small  industries;  namely,  we  have  the 
laundry  workers  and  the  departmental 
store  workers  and  many  small  indus- 
tries where,  because  of  their  small 
numbers,  they  are  easy  prey  for  the 
intimidation  of  unscrupulous  employers 
who  know  that  there  are  loopholes  in 
the  Act,  and  that  they  can  avoid  the 
certification;  and  there  are  many  loop- 
holes in  the  Act  that  can  be  used  to 
smash  the  unions  once  they  are 
organized. 

One  of  the  problems  that  we  have 
to  face  concerns  the  labour  lawyers  in 
the  Hamilton  district.  One  who  is 
famous  for  doing  **a  job"  on  labour  is 
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David  Lloyd  George  Jones,  who  acts 
for  the  employer  not  as  counsel  to  find 
out  the  provisions  of  The  Labour  Rela- 
tions Act  in  regard  to  relations  with 
the  union,  but  to  find  the  loopholes  with 
which  to  smash  the  union;  and  I  may 
say  that  in  some  cases  he  has  done  a 
good  job.  I  think  it  is  the  responsibility 
of  this  government  to  eliminate  those 
loopholes  so  that  those  people  cannot 
use  them  to  break  unions  once  they  are 
certified. 

Certainly  I  would  suggest  that  we 
have  to  do  an  honest  job  in  labour 
relations  —  as  we  are  going  to  have 
strikes  with  the  small  employers  in  the 
future  if  we  do  not  encourage  the  estab- 
lished unions  so  that  they  may  give  their 
dynamic  help  to  the  expansion  of  or- 
ganized labour.  There  are  a  good  many 
j>eople  not  enjoying  a  standard  of  living 
that  should  be  enjoyed  in  the  plants  and 
the  industries  in  many  trades  in  our 
country. 

So  I  would  suggest  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  would  do  a  good  job 
if  he  would  let  this  committee  deal  with 
the  presentation  of  the  Ontario  Federa- 
tion of  Labour  which  is  going  to  be 
made  to  this  government  —  this  cabinet 
—  in  the  near  future  —  in  the  next 
couple  of  weeks,  I  believe.  It  is  a  survey 
which  they  have  taken  right  across  the 
province,  receiving  presentations  from 
all  persons  concerned,  and  who  have  an 
interest  in,  the  labour  relations  in  this 
province  —  namely,  the  labour  unions, 
industries,  lawyers,  church  people  and 
many  other  organizations  which  made 
representations. 

There  were  two  of  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  who  had  shown  an  interest 
and  had  made  a  contribution  also.  I 
would  like  to  see,  after  this  presentation 
is  made  to  the  government,  that  they 
turn  this  brief  over  to  the  committee  and 
let  them  iron  out  some  of  the  loopholes. 

I  would  say  this,  to  bring  it  to  the 
attention  of  hon.  members,  that  some  of 
the  loopholes  are  that  if  a  company 
changes  it  name,  then  it  does  not  have 
to  bargain  with  that  union  which  may 
have  been  established  for  years.  It  has 
to  take  over  the  other  assets  and  the 


responsibilities,  but  it  does  not  have  to 
bargain  with  the  union.  It  can  drop 
them  right  away. 

Compulsory  bargaining  is  a  very 
important  factor.  We  set  out  procedures 
for  certification  under  the  Act.  Once 
they  are  certified  then  we  set  out  pro- 
cedures that  they  must  bargain.  But 
there  is  nothing  to  make  them  bargain 
in  a  faithful  manner,  they  can  just  sit 
tight. 

I  would  like  to  give  an  example  of 
what  has  happened  in  this  regard  in  one 
case:  this  is  one  particular  plant  in 
Hamilton  that  we  certified  as  bargaining 
agents  in  September,   1953. 

The  company  filed  a  protest  with  the 
board  and  it  was  not  until  1955  that  the 
board  dismissed  the  company's  appeal 
and  upheld  the  original  decision.  The 
company  still  refused  to  bargain  and  in 
October,  1955,  the  union  applied  again; 
on  June  26,  1956,  the  conciliation  board 
had  to  deal  with  the  case  and  the  com- 
pany refused  to  be  a  party  to  it.  The 
board  sat,  the  union  went  before  the 
board  to  present  their  case  and  the 
company  refused  to  present  their  case 
and  just  left  the  meeting. 

The  strike  commenced  on  August 
23rd,  and  on  November  2nd  the  union 
wrote  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
asking  him  to  intervene  in  the  situation, 
and  to  their  knowledge  the  hon.  Minister 
has  not  yet  acknowledged  their  letter. 

The  crux  of  this  is,  they  know  they 
only  have  a  small  number  of  people, 
15  or  17  involved  in  this  case  and  all 
women,  and  they  can  intimidate  them, 
and  they  tried.  That  did  not  work  so 
the  workers  were  forced  to  go  on  strike. 
The  company  hired  a  building  on  King 
Street  in  Hamilton,  and  put  out  large 
advertisements  for  workers,  and  a  num- 
ber of  New  Canadians  who  did  not 
understand  the  problem  rushed  in  there 
and  were  hired  in  this  plant  before  any- 
one had  an  opportunity  to  tell  them  what 
the  score  was.  Ever  since  then  the  com- 
pany has  been  having  quite  a  time  to 
operate  the  plant. 

Unfortunately,  it  is  a  very  serious 
loophole  in  the  Act,  once  they  are  certi- 
fied there   should  be   some  method  to 
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make  them  bargain,  even  to  the  extent 
that  if  they  do  not  bargain  the  govern- 
ment will  put  in  a  controller.  There  are 
other  loopholes  that  stand  out  with  re- 
gard  to   conciliation   service. 

We  have  a  case  where  a  company 
and  a  union  mutually  recognize  one 
another,  but  when  they  do  reach  an  im- 
passe or  cannot  reach  an  agreement  they 
cannot  apply  for  conciliation  because 
they  had  not  gone  through  the  long  pro- 
cedure of  certification  through  the  gov- 
ernment. 

I  think  there  should  be  some  provision 
that  if  they  mutually  agree,  if  the  com- 
pany says  they  will  recognize  the  union 
and  will  sit  down  and  bargain  with 
them  at  that  time,  they  should  be 
allowed  in  the  future  to  have  access  to 
the  conciliation  service.  There  are  many 
others  that  I  am  sure  will  be  men- 
tioned at  a  later  date. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  going  to  cut  my 
speech  short  and  take  some  of  the  ad- 
vice of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and 
leave  some  talking  to  the  debate  on  the 
budget.  But  I  would  leave  this  for  con- 
sideration by  the  government,  that  we 
make  a  survey  of  the  deaf  and  hard-of- 
hearing  in  this  province.  I  do  not  know 
too  much  about  the  subject  but  I  know 
in  the  city  of  Hamilton  the  deaf  and 
hard-of-hearing  are  having  great  prob- 
lems, and  I  think  we  should  investigate 
them  because  people  are  up  in  arms 
and  they  are  hurling  charges  and 
counter  charges,  and  I  always  assume 
that  when  the  working  people  get  to- 
gether and  voice  their  problems  that 
something  is  wrong  and  should  be 
looked  into. 

In  regard  to  the  mentally  retarded 
children  I  certainly  agree  we  have 
to  have  more  facilities  but  I  do  not 
think,  as  has  been  suggested,  that  they 
should  be  centralized  in  one  big  institu- 
tion. I  cetrainly  would  hope  that  if  we 
investigate  and  try  to  do  something  for 
the  mentally  retarded  that  the  facilities 
will  be  decentralized  so  they  will  be 
in  their  own  locality  and  their  parents 
can  go  and  visit  them  quite  often. 


I  would  mention,  too,  the  obtaining 
of  motor  vehicle  licences.  I  am  sure 
that  there  can  be  better  arrangements 
made  because  in  Hamilton  we  have  a 
large  office  which  is  under  the  control 
of  the  Ontario  Motor  League  and  there 
have  been  several  complaints  that  mem- 
bers of  the  Motor  League  are  shown 
priority  in  getting  their  licences.  People 
stand  in  line  and  others  can  walk  in 
and  throw  their  card  down  and  get 
their  licence  without  any  trouble. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  right.  Just  be- 
cause one  is  a  member  of  the  auto- 
mobile club  he  should  not  deserve  any 
special  privileges.  Also  the  office  should 
be  open  in  the  evening.  Many  people 
think  there  is  plenty  of  time  to  go  and 
get  them  but  when  a  man  works  from 
8.00  o'clock  in  the  morning  to  5.00 
o'clock  at  night  he  just  does  not  get  a 
chance  to  get  there  unless  he  takes  time 
off  or  has  someone  who  is  willing  to 
stand  in  line  for  him. 

There  is  another  little  problem  and 
I  think  we  can  do  something  about  it. 
If  these  small  things  are  looked  after 
we  will  not  run  into  the  bigger  prob- 
lems. I  agree  with  what  has  been  said 
about  the  older  workers  and  I  think 
we  have  to  give  them  some  considera- 
tion. 

Then,  however,  there  is  the  transient 
worker  in  large  cities  and  these  people 
did  an  important  job  during  the  war  on 
casual  labour,  and  because  of  that  they 
did  not  come  under  the  unemployment 
insurance  commission,  but  now  these 
jobs  are  getting  scarce  and  these  people 
cannot  find  ways  of  getting  steady  em- 
ployment because,  when  employers  want 
workers,  they  apply  to  the  unemploy- 
ment commission  and  if  there  is  no 
record  in  industry  then  they  are  just  not 
considered.  I  think  something  could  be 
done  so  that  these  transient  workers 
could  be  considered  on  their  ability  and 
be  given  a  chance  to  establish  themselves 
in  industry. 

MR.  M.  B.  DYMOND  (Ontario): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  63,  "An  Act  to 
Amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act." 

He  said :  This  is  a  bill  intended  to 
provide  particularly  in  northwestern 
Ontario  improved  library  service  by 
setting  up  what  is  known  as  library  co- 
operatives. This  bill  goes  to  the  com- 
mittee on  education  on  Friday  morning 
for  full  discussion. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  TEACHERS 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  70,  "An  Act  to 
Amend  The  Teachers  Superannuation 
Act." 


He  said :  This  bill  is  intended  to  pro- 
vide for  the  admission  to  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund  teachers  in  inde- 
pendent schools  who  hold  Ontario  teach- 
ing certificates.  That  is  really  the  whole 
purpose  of  this  bill  which  also  goes  to 
the  committee  on  education  on  Friday. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we 
shall  proceed  with  the  Throne  debate 
and  possibly  a  number  of  bills  on  the 
order  paper. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following : 

1.  Report  of  the  board  of  governors 
of  the  University  of  Toronto  for  the 
year  ended  June  30,  1956. 

2.  The  1955  statement  of  the  returns 
under  sections  235  and  241  of  The 
Municipal  Act. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Reading  and  re- 
ceiving petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Hon.  D.  Porter  moves  that  this  House 
will  tomorrow  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  this  House 
will  tomorrow  resolve  itself  into  the 
committee  of   ways   and   means. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


MR. 

bills. 


SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Separate  Schools  Act." 


Wednesday,  February  20,  1957 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  This  bill  provides  for 
exactly  the  same  arrangements  as  have 
been  provided  in  The  Public  Schools 
Act,  one  of  these  being  the  age  of  ad- 
mission of  pupils  which  has  already 
been  discussed  in  the  former  Act  and 
the  arrangements  for  borrowing  money 
by  mortgages. 


THE  TRAINING  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  J.  W.  Foote  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Training  Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  two 
important  parts  to  this  amendment; 
section  2,  the  judge  may  order  the 
parent  to  reimburse  the  municipality  in 
whole  or  in  part  for  the  cost  of  the 
child's  maintenance  and  education 
ordered  by  the  judge  to  be  paid  by 
the  municipality.  That  can  be  done  at 
the  present  time  by  a  separate  court 
action,  but  it  is  proposed  now  that  the 
judge  who  commits  the  child  to  the 
training  school  can  designate  a  respon- 
sible person,  and  make  him  responsible 
for  the  child's  maintenance. 

The  other  important  section  is  section 
4 ;  this  section  is  to  increase  the  amount 
of  the  contribution  to  training  schools, 
the  amount  that  is  charged  to  the 
municipality  is  not  increased,  the  in- 
crease comes  out  of  the  budget  of  the 
department. 
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THE  HOMES 
EOR  THE  AGED  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Homes  for  the  Aged  Act,  1955." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said  :  This  bill  includes  a  number 
of  minor  amendments  which  I  consider 
necessary  for  clarification  and  efficient 
administration. 

I  might  add  a  word  of  explanation 
about  sections  4  and  5.  Subsection  1 
of  section  4  clarifies  that  assessment 
ought  to  be  revised  and  equalized  in 
territorial  districts  for  the  homes  for 
the  aged  each  year.  Sections  2,  3  and 
4  are  designed  to  ensure  continuing 
funds  for  the  operation  of  homes  for 
the  aged  in  districts  where  revised  and 
equalized  systems  are  under  appeal.  It 
will  also  permit  adjustments  in  provin- 
cial grants  if  such  are  necessary  as  a 
result  of  adjustments  made  under  the 
provisions  of  section   19  of  the  Act. 


THE  MOTHERS'  AND 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN'S 

ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Cecile  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "The  Mothers'  and 
Dependent  Children's  Allowances  Act, 
1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the   bill. 

He  said:  ?^lr.  Sj)eaker,  this  bill  will 
inaugurate  the  new  approach  in  pro- 
viding allowances  to  families  where 
there  are  dependent  children  without  a 
father's  income  to  maintain  the  home. 
At  present  the  allowance  to  mothers 
is  a  flat  rate  grant  of  $50  a  month  for 
a  mother  with  one  dependent  child,  plus 
$10  a  month  for  other  dependents,  and 
the  allowance  to  foster  mothers  is  $24 
a  month  each  for  the  first  two  foster 
children  and  $10  a  month  for  each  addi- 
tional foster  child. 

These  basic  amounts  may  be  supple- 
mented   in    needv    cases    by    an    extra 


amount  of  u])  to  $20  monthly  and  fuel 
allowances  during  the  winter  season. 

This  Act  will  establish  the  principles 
of  allowances  based  on  the  budgetary 
requirements  of  the  family  within  pre- 
scribed limits.  In  this  manner  the  actual 
financial  requirements  of  the  family 
can  be  determined  and  the  allowance 
payment  adjusted  as  the  circumstances 
of  the  family  change.  Fundamentally,  it 
will  mean  a  more  equitable  distribution 
of  allowances  related  directly  to  the 
needs  of  each  family  on  a  month-to- 
month  basis. 

The  second  significant  change  con- 
templated by  this  bill  is  the  decentraliza- 
tion of  administrative  authority  to  the 
district  welfare  office  of  the  department. 
It  is  anticipated  that  this  method  of 
administration  will  permit  the  processing 
of  cases  more  quickly  and  efficiently, 
and  also  provide  a  necessary  degree  of 
control  over  expenditures  in  each  local 
region.  It  will  be  similar  to  the  adminis- 
tration pattern  which  has  been  used 
successfully  for  many  years  to  adminis- 
ter unemployment  relief  in  the  unorgan- 
ized areas  of  the  northern  territorial 
districts. 


THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Division  Couiis  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  INTERPRETATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Interpretations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Judicature  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  ''An  Act  to  amend  The 
Probation   Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  welcome 
several  groups  of  students:  a  group 
from  Allenby  Public  School,  Toronto; 
Ridgeway  Public  School  from  Ridge- 
way,  Ontario,  near  Niagara  Falls ; 
Oriole  Park  Public  School,  Toronto; 
and  Humber  Valley  Village  Public 
School,  Etobicoke,  Ontario. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  to  table  answers  to  questions  9 
and  14. 

Orders  of  the  day. 


JAMES  RUSSELL 

Mr.  A.  C.  Jolley  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  2,  "An  Act  respecting 
James  Russell." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

COUNTY  OF  YORK 

Mr.  A.  A.  Alackenzie  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  5,  "An  Act  respect- 
ing the  county  of  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading 
of  the  bill. 

CITY  OF  CHATHAM 

Mr.  G.  W.  Parry  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  6,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Chatham." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

VILLAGE   OF  FOREST  HILL 

Mr.  H.  F.  Fishleigh  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  8,  "An  Act  respect- 
ing the  village  of  Forest  Hill." 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


NATIONAL   ORGANIZATION   OF 

THE  NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 

OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

Mr.  R.  M.  Meyers  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  3,  "An  Act  respecting 
National  Organization  of  the  New 
Apostolic  Church  of  North  America." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

CARLETON    COLLEGE 

Mr.  D.  H.  Morrow  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  14,  "An  Act  respect- 
ing Carleton  College." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


McMASTER    UNIVERSITY 

Mr.  A.  J.  Child  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  17,  "An  Act  respecting 
McMaster  University." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


McMASTER  DIVINITY  COLLEGE 

Mr.  Child  moves  second  reading  of 
Bill  No.  18,  "An  Act  to  incorporate 
McMaster  Divinity  College." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  Griesinger  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  46,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Works  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  the  present 
Act,  orders-in-council  are  required  for 
the  sale  and  leasing  of  personal  and  real 
property.  That  has  never  been  carried 
out  and  we  want  to  change  it  now  so 
that  personal  property  can  be  sold  on 
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instructions  of  the  hon.  Minister  and 
real  property  leased  where  real  property 
will  still  require  an  order-in-council. 
As  an  example,  to  sell  scrap  or  old 
furniture,  an  order-in-council  has  been 
required  but  it  has  never  been  carried 
out  by  any  of  the  hon.  Ministers  in  the 
past. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  SURVIVORSHIP  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  60,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Survivorship  Act." 

He  said :  This  amendment  is,  simply, 
to  put  in  line  the  provisions  in  The  Sur- 
vivorship Act  with  respect  to  survivor- 
ship as  it  is  in  The  Insurance  Act  and  a 
uniform  Act  which  has  been  recom- 
mended by  the  uniformity  committee  and 
which,  eventually,  may  come  into  effect 
across  the  country.  In  the  meantime,  it 
is  suggested  that  this  Act  be  amended  to 
conform. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  UNCLAIMED  ARTICLES 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  61,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Unclaimed  Articles  Act." 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  widens 
the  provisions  that  are  now  contained  in 
the  Act  to  cover  articles  on  deposit  with 
jewellers  and  watchmakers  for  repair  or 
other  treatment.  As  the  Act  now  stands, 
it  applies  only  to  clothes  and  household 
goods  deposited  for  cleaning,  pressing, 
washing  and  repair.  This  is  to  allow 
notice  of  disposal  by  registered  mail 
instead  of  personal  letters,  and  provides 
for  application  of  proceeds  of  the  sale 
of  an  unclaimed  article. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

Hon.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  64,  "An  Act  to  estab- 
lish The  Public  Service  Act." 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  on  the  second 
reading,  the  hon.  members  of  the  House 
have  an  opportunity  to  discuss  the  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill,  and  there  are  3  or  4 
points  I  would  like  to  raise. 

In  introducing  the  bill,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  made  reference  to  the 
position  of  casuals,  and  in  a  little  ex- 
change across  the  House,  expressed  the 
view  that  the  civil  service,  generally,  is 
happy  with  the  present  situation  with 
regard  to  casuals,  and  how  the  govern- 
ment is  handling  it. 

I  am  convinced  that  is  not  the  case. 
I  do  not  propose  to  express  my  own 
views,  but  I  just  want  to  draw  to  the 
attention  of  the  House  the  views  of  the 
civil  servants.  This  is  as  expressed 
through  their  regular  publication. 

There  is  a  rather  interesting  glimmer 
of  hope,  apparently,  which  emerged  in 
the  August  issue  of  Trillium  which,  as 
hon.  members  know,  is  the  official  pub- 
lication of  the  Civil  Service  Association. 
In  this  editorial  in  the  August  issue,  they 
claim  that  recently  we  have  "found  a 
champion  for  the  casuals  in  the  person 
of  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary." 

However,  apparently  he  was  a  cham- 
pion for  the  hour  and  the  hour  only, 
because  some  3  or  4  months  later  they 
have  an  editorial  in  which  they  point  out 
— well,  just  let  me  quote  this  one  para- 
graph : 

Early  in  1956,  The  Department  of 
Highways  took  steps  which  moved 
about  500  casuals  to  the  temporary 
staff  and  the  first  rays  of  light  shone 
on  the  casuals  and  the  dismal  situation. 
The  programme  dried  up  almost  before 
it  had  started. 

That  is  the  view  of  the  civil  servants 
with  regard  to  the  situation  in  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  where  we  have 
something  like  7,000  or  8,000  employed 
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as  casuals.  Some  of  them  have  been 
casuals  for  as  long  as  30  years,  and  alter 
a  little  glimmer  of  hope  that  the  govern- 
ment was  going  to  do  something  about 
it,  the  civil  servants  themselves  say  the 
programme  has  dried  up. 

They  go  on  to  what  I  want  to  suggest 
to  this  House  is  a  very  realistic  pro- 
gramme, and  I  do  not  know  why  the 
government  does  not  act  on  it,  and 
act  quickly.  Here  is  a  paragraph,  once 
again,  from  the  January  issue  of  the 
Trillium: 

What  is  needed  now  is  direct  action 
to  place  all  salaried  employees  with  10 
or  more  years  on  the  permanent  staff. 
Those  who  have  from  1  to  10  years' 
service  and  those  now  on  the  tem- 
porary staff  should  be  moved  to  per- 
manent staff  within  a  year.  New 
salaried  staff  should  be  appointed  to 
temporary  staff  for  the  usual  year. 

In  the  course  of  the  remainder  of 
this  editorial,  they  refer  *■"»  the  experience 
of  some  of  these  casuals  \^v  30  years  and 
they  conclude  this  way : 

With  full  recognition  of  these  two 
factors,  we  state  again  that  to  fail  in 
immediate  solution  of  the  "casual 
problem"  is,  to  say  the  least,  careless 
administration. 

Segregation  is  justifiably  con- 
demned in  many  quarters;  the  con- 
tinued segregation  from  their  fellow 
workers  of  large  numbers  of  our 
provincial  employees,  by  denying  them 
appointment  to  the  civil  service,  is 
entirely  indefensible. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  discussed  this 
before  in  the  House.  Exactly  what  pro- 
voked the  government  into  some  tem- 
porary action  to  produce  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  for  a  champion  for 
an  hour  last  summer,  and  which  has 
now  resulted  in  a  drying  up  of  the  pro- 
gramme, I  do  not  know,  and  I  wish  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  would  explain. 

However,  there  are  two  or  three 
other  points  I  wish  to  draw  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  House  in  connection  with 
general  security  of  civil  servants — the 
underlying  principle  of  this  bill. 


The  second  point  is  that  in  many 
instances,  with  our  civil  servants  there 
is  no  opportunity  for  them  to  build  up 
a  vested  right  in  their  superannuity 
arrangement.  For  example,  if  a  civil 
servant  has  been  working  for  a  certain 
number  of  years  and  decides  he  wants 
to  leave  the  public  service,  he  has  a 
right  to  withdraw  what  he  himself  has 
paid  in,  plus  3  per  cent,  interest. 

Well,  that  is  fine.  But  if  hon.  mem- 
bers take  a  look  at  The  Public  Service 
Act,  they  will  discover  there  is  another 
clause  which  establishes  what  is  known 
as  "compensation  allowance."  In  other 
words,  if  in  the  opinion  of  somebody — 
and  who  exactly  that  person  is,  to  me 
is  a  very  interesting  question — it  is 
decided  that  this  person  has  been  long 
enough  with  the  service  to  have  made 
an  extraordinary  contribution,  he  is 
granted  an  alternative  compensation. 
Instead  of  withdrawing  only  the 
amount  he  has  paid  in,  plus  3  per  cent. 
interest,  he  gets  a  compensation  allow- 
ance, which  is  a  partial  superannuation 
allowance  paid,  I  presume,  monthly,  in 
the  same  way  full  superannuation  is 
paid. 

Now,  on  what  basis  is  the  distinction 
made  between  one  civil  servant  who 
can  withdraw  what  he  has  paid  in,  plus 
3  per  cent.,  and  another  civil  servant 
who  gets  this  compensation  allowance? 

I  am  curious  because  back  in  1953, 
when  an  amendment  was  last  made  to 
The  Public  Service  Act  regarding  this 
particular  clause,  when  it  was  being 
introduced  by  the  then  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary,  Mr.  Welsh,  he  had  this  to 
say: 

The  second  reason  for  this  section 
(first)  pertains  particularly  to  the 
pilots  of  The  Department  of  Lands 
and  Forests.  Hon.  members  will 
realize  this  is  more  or  less  a  young 
man's  job,  and  the  physical  standards 
required  are  set  by  The  Department 
of  Transport  at  Ottawa;  they  are 
very  rigid — and  rightly  so. 

A  good  many  of  these  men  have 
been  tried  out  in  other  administrative 
and  technical  jobs  for  which  they 
were  not  trained,  and  in  which  they 
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have  not  been  successful,  and  have 
wished  to  leave  the  service.  It  is  felt 
that  some  provision  should  be  made 
whereby  they  may  be  retired  when 
their  service  as  pilot  is  completed, 
if  they  do  not  wish  to  continue  in 
the  service  in  some  other  capacity 
for  which  they  are  fitted. 

\'ery  good.  A  man  wants  to  leave 
the  civil  service.  He  has  made  his  con- 
tribution, and  in  recognition  of  that 
contrilnition  he  can  be  given  what  they 
describe  as  a  compensation  allowance 
as  an  alternative  to  what  he  has  paid  in, 
])lus  the  3  per  cent.  That  was  back  in 
1953 ;  and  one  would  assume  that,  since 
one  of  the  main  reasons  given  by  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  was  to  meet 
the  immediate  problem  of  pilots  in  The 
Department  of  Lands  and  Forests,  some 
pilots  would  have  been  retired  under 
this  section  of  the  Act. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  put  a 
question  on  the  order  paper  and  I  asked 
how  many  pilots  had  been  retired  from 
the  public  service  under  that  clause  in 
the  Act,  and  interestingly  enough,  after 
the  passage  of  3  or  4  years,  the  answer 
was  "None."  I  asked  the  question :  How 
many  other  people  have  been  retired 
under  this  particular  clause  of  the  Act  ? 
And  the  answer  was  ''Fourteen." 

The  question  I  am  putting  to  the 
hon.   Minister  is  this: 

On  what  basis  does  a  particular  civil 
servant  receive  the  special  privilege  of 
this  compensation  allowance  instead  of 
just  withdrawing  what  he  has  contri- 
buted plus  the  3  per  cent.?  There  are 
no  regulations  set  down  that  I  am  aware 
of,  and  the  only  thing  I  can  conclude 
is  that  it  is  a  decision  made  by  some- 
body in  the  government.  This  gives  the 
clause  a  certain  invidious  character  for 
the  decision  can  then  be  made,  not  on 
the  basis  of  merit,  but  in  favour  of 
people  who  may  have  the  friendly  ear 
of  the  government. 

I  just  want  to  say  that  I  am  convinced 
this  is  not  a  good  procedure.  I  am 
certain  that  this  is  just  one  of  those 
clauses  that  permit  patronage  for  politi- 
cal   favourites    who    leave    the    public 


service.  I  suspect  this  compensation 
allowance  goes  to  the  favoured  few, 
whereas  others  who  may  not  have  the 
same  degree  of  political  pull  have  to 
leave  with  just  the  normal  withdrawal 
of  their  payments. 

I  am  not  going  to  mention  any  names 
here.  I  am  interested  in  the  principle 
of  this;  but  if  some  names  have  to  be 
mentioned  I  am  in  a  position  to  do  it. 
When,  and  if  I  do,  then,  I  hope  at  that 
time  some  of  the  hon.  Ministers  will 
not  "blow  their  top,"  as  happened  in  a 
similar  type  of  situation  last  year  in 
dealing  with  patronage  in  the  public 
service. 

It  has  been  suggested,  with  respect  to 
civil  servants,  that  patronage  has  ended. 
I  will  not  take  the  time  now,  but  I  can 
point  to  some  of  the  Trillium  editorials 
in  which  they  say  it  has  not  ended ;  and 
there  is  only  one  man  who  can  stop  it, 
and  that  is  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost).  I  know  of  no  attempt 
which  he  has  really  made  to  put  an  end 
to  what  has  rightly  been  described  as  a 
sort  of  cancer  gnawing  at  the  public 
service. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  living  in  the  past. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  not  living 
in  the  past.  I  can  show  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  the  editorials.  I  can  name  the 
people  who  are  involved.  This  is  a 
present-day  consideration. 

Finally,  there  are  two  other  points  in 
connection  with  security  under  the 
public  service  that  I  want  to  raise  with 
the  hon.  Minister,  and,  again,  I  do  not 
know  why  the  government  cannot  act  in 
connection  with  them. 

One  is  this,  that  we  have  worked  out 
a  degree  of  reciprocity  as  between  the 
civil  servants  in  Ontario  and  municipal 
civil  servants,  or  as  between  teachers 
who  may  be  coming  into  the  civil 
service ;  we  have  a  certain  element  of 
reciprocity  between  Ontario  civil  serv- 
ants and  federal  civil  servants.  But 
there  are  a  couple  of  gaps  in  this  recipro- 
city which  should  be  filled. 
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For  example,  there  is  no  interprovin- 
cial  reciprocity  for  a  person  who  wants 
to  transfer  from  the  civil  service  of 
another  province  so  that  whatever  vested 
interest,  and  whatever  security  he  has 
built  up,  can  be  taken  to  the  civil  service 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

Similarly,  while  we  have  an  arrange- 
ment whereby,  if  a  civil  servant  moves 
from  our  service  to  the  federal,  and  can 
carry  his  security  that  has  been  built  up, 
I  think  I  am  correct  in  stating  that  there 
is  no  reciprocity  whereby  persons  who 
may  be  in  the  federal  civil  service  and 
who  want  to  move  back  into  the  Ontario 
civil  service  can  similarly  do  so.  If  it 
can  be  worked  out  one  way,  why  can  it 
not  be  worked  out  the  other  way? 

It  seems  to  me  that  establishing  full 
reciprocity  as  between  the  various  civil 
service  bodies,  provincial  and  federal, 
is  a  desirable  thing  so  that  they  will  have 
the  utmost  kind  of  flexibility,  so  that 
anyone  who  so  desires  may  move  into 
the  province  of  Ontario,  and  receive 
the  great  benefits  from  this  good  govern- 
ment we  hear  so  much  about. 

I  did  not  think  it  was  possible  to  get 
the  applause  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Renfrew    South    (Mr.    Maloney). 

MR.  MALONEY:  That  is  the  first 
correct  statement  I  have  heard  the  hon. 
member  make  since  I  have  come  into 
the  Legislature. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  My  final  point 
is  with  regard  to  the  plea  that  the  civil 
servants  have  advanced  on  a  number  of 
occasions  for  benefits  in  connection  with 
superannuation,  particularly  widows. 
For  example,  in  our  federal  civil  service, 
when  a  benefit  is  paid  to  a  widow  and 
she  happens  to  be  carrying  the  burden 
of  schooling  and  raising  children  below 
18  years  of  age,  there  are  payments  made 
to  that  widow  for  each  child,  in  keeping 
with  the  kind  of  practice  with  which  we 
are  familiar  in  the  mothers'  allowances. 
I  understand  that  this  does  not  obtain 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  because 
of  that  the  civil  servants  have  on  a 
number  of  occasions  raised  the  question : 
Why  cannot  this  kind  of  thing  be  done? 


One  of  the  arguments  which  has  been 
raised,  for  example,  when  comparable 
kinds  of  problems  have  arisen  —  such  as 
equalizing  payments  of  workmen's  com- 
pensation benefits  fixed  at  different 
levels  back  through  the  years  —  is  that 
the  scheme  is  set  up  on  an  actuarial 
basis  and  that  the  actuarial  basis  cannot 
be  destroyed. 

I  want  to  make  the  plea  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  that  that  argument 
just  has  no  validity  at  all.  The  Super- 
annuation Act  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  underwritten  by  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund.  There  is  a 
clause  in  it  which  states  that  if  there  is 
any  deficit  it  is  made  up  out  of  the 
consolidated  fund ;  in  other  words,  the 
superannuation  fund  is  just  as  strong 
as  this  province. 

The  idea  that  this  government  cannot 
vary  anything  in  the  actuarial  basis  — 
for  example,  to  meet  the  needs  of  a 
widow  who  has  children  under  18  years 
of  age  —  is  just  an  excuse.  We  have 
already  wrecked  the  actuarial  basis 
when  we  raised  the  maximum  level  of 
payments  from  $2,000  to  $3,000,  and 
later  eliminated  the  ceiling  altogether. 
Let  us  wreck  it  once  again,  because  the 
superannuation  fund  is  guaranteed  by 
the  consolidated  revenue  fund  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  and  it  is  just  as 
strong  as  the  financial  position  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

Some  of  this  lack  of  justice  has  been 
eliminated  in  the  federal  civil  service 
superannuation,  such  as  granting  bene- 
fits or  granting  allowances  to  widows 
with  children  under  18.  Why  not  intro- 
duce that  kind  of  thing  here  ? 

I  have  put  3  or  4  questions  to  the  hon. 
Minister,  and  I  would  appreciate  it  very 
much  if  he  would  comment  on  them. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  What  is  the 
first  question? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  would  like  to 
know  the  number  of  casuals  and  what 
the  effect  has  been — 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  It  is  very 
interesting  indeed  to  have  just  come 
from    a    meeting   of    the    Civil    Service 
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Association,  which  ended  at  about  1.40 
p.m.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost)  and  the  hon.  Minister  of  Labour 
(Mr.  Daley)  were  present.  There  are 
some  of  the  members  of  the  association 
in  the  gallery  today  who  were  also 
present. 

My  explanation  is — I  can  say  I  never 
read  that  they  gave  me  credit  for  getting 
some  of  the  casuals  some  permanent 
footing,  but  when  the  stalemate  was 
reached  it  was  because  of  the  doctors. 
We  did  not  have  a  sufficient  number  of 
doctors  to  examine  the  number  that  were 
coming  in,  and  I  gave  orders,  as  chair- 
man of  the  superannuation  fund,  to  Mr. 
Foster,  and  he  immediately  proceeded  to 
engage  outside  medical  assistance.  We 
did  that,  and  the  ball  started  rolling 
again.  The  situation  is  quite  satisfactory 
today. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  How  many  of 
the  7,000  casuals  of  The  Department  of 
Highways  can  be — 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  There  will 
always  be  casualties  in  some  of  the  de- 
partments, it  does  not  matter  what 
government  is  in  power.  There  are  cer- 
tain classes  of  men  who  will  always  be 
casualties  who  are  taken  on  over  the 
age— 

MR.  MacDONALD:  They  will  be 
"casualties",  I  agree,  under  the  Con- 
servative government. 

HON.  AIR.  DUNBAR :  I  was  almost 
a  casualty  myself.  That  is  how  we 
arranged  that. 

So  far  as  the  second  question  is  con- 
cerned regarding,  say,  a  man  who  was 
disabled,  we  have  the  power  under  the 
Act  to  increase  that  amount.  And  there 
are  3  men  who  do  it,  and  that  is  final ; 
so  that  there  cannot  be  very  much 
politics  to  it.  These  men  are  myself,  as 
the  chairman  of  the  superannuation 
fund ;  Mr.  Foster ;  and  a  representative 
from  the  Treasury  Department.  These 
are  the  3  men  who  sit  on  the  superannua- 
tion board. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  Min- 
ister is  not  talking  about  the  matter  I 
raised.  The  hon.  Minister  is  talking 
about  the  disability  allowance,  which  is 
section  19.  I  am  talking  about  the  com- 
pensation allowance,  inasmuch  as  appar- 
ently only  14  since  1953 — 14  people — 
have  gone  out  with  partial  superannua- 
tion when  they  have  not  fulfilled  the 
normal  qualifications. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  And  not  very 
young,  most  of  these.  There  are  some  to 
whom  we  give  compensation  because 
they  did  not  have  very  much  to  fall 
back  on.  There  was  nothing  political  to 
it ;  but  some  persons  have  to  make  the 
decision. 

I  want  to  return  to  the  meeting  today, 
and  I  want  to  assure  you  that  the  im- 
pression which  the  hon.  member  is 
trying  to  leave  with  this  House  and  with 
the  general  public  is  not  true  of  the  Civil 
Service  Association — the  feeling  they 
have  towards  this  government  and 
towards  the  superannuation  board. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  should  read  their 
editorials. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  That  is  what 
I  am  talking  about.  The  hon.  member 
has  been  told  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  he  is  living  in  the  past,  and  he  is. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Read  the  edi- 
torials. 

HON.   MR.   DUNBAR:   But   I   am 

telling  the  hon.  member  as  of  today  how 
the  civil  service  feels  —  that  they  have 
been  very  fairly  treated,  and  we  are 
doing  everything  possible  to  meet  the 
requests  from  the  service.  It  may  be  that 
some  things  may  be  a  little  slow.  After 
all,  although  we  must  be  fair  to  the  civil 
service,  we  must  also  be  fair  with  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario  — 
alwavs  —  the  taxpayers  :  we  must  take 
both  groups  into  consideration  in  dealing 
with  them. 

There  will  always  be  some  person  who 
is  going  out  of  the  service  saying  that 
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he  did  not  receive  the  same  consideration 
as  another ;  but  that  is  not  true. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Let  me  ask  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  this  question : 
On  what  basis  did  the  14  selected  civil 
servants  get  this  compensation  allow- 
ance instead  of  what  they  had  normally 
contributed,  plus  3  per  cent.? 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  The  hon. 
member  says  he  does  not  want  to 
mention  names.  Mention  names.  But 
I  cannot  tell  him  about  these  14.  They 
were  not  in  my  time. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Oh,  yes,  they 
were. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Do  not  be 
too  sure. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am 
thoroughly  sure  of  one. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  This  special 
compensation — not  one. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Not  one? 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  No  — that 
special  compensation.  During  my  time 
as  chairman  of  the  civil  service  com- 
mission, or  the  superannuation  board — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  are  14 
since   1953. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Is  this  not  out 
of  order?    This  is  not  on  the  bill. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  on  the 
principle  of  the  bill,  granting  security 
to  civil  servants. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  But  this  is  not 
something  that  is  in  the  Act.  Why  does 
the  hon.  member  not  put  something  on 
the  order  paper?  This  has  really  noth- 
ing to  do  with  the  bill. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  agree  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister ;  we  are  getting 
into  details  now.  Originally,  it  was  the 
principle  I  was  putting  forward.  We 
can  discuss  the  details  later. 


HON.    MR.  FROST:    If   the   hon. 

member   wants  to    discuss   the   details, 

let   him   put   a  question   on   the   order 
paper. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  did  that  last 
year  and  got  the  information.  Now  I 
want  to  know  on  what  basis  do  a  certain 
select  few  get  out  with  more  than 
others  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  think  when 
the  hon.  member  gets  down  to  it,  he 
will  find  that  it  is  just  this  government 
trying  to  administer  these  laws  with 
the  milk  of  human  kindness. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Maybe  the 
milk  of  human  kindness  flows  to  those 
who  are  political  favourites.  There  are 
no  rules,  and  we  find  there  are  a  certain 
select  few — 14  since  1953 — with  a  com- 
pensation allowance,  whereas  the  aver- 
age civil  servant  goes  out  with  what 
he  puts  in  plus  3  per  cent.,  and  I  have 
not  yet  been  told  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  how  that  distinction  comes 
about. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Referring  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  York  South 
was  talking  about  in  the  beginning, 
regarding  the  security  of  the  civil  serv- 
ants, that  is  the  important  part  of  this 
bill.  It  is  not  about  what  favour  certain 
persons  receive.  If  they  did  receive 
a  favour,  I  did  not  know  anything 
about   it. 

Like  some  of  the  hon.  members  sit- 
ting on  the  front  benches  across  the 
floor,  I  spent  too  long  a  time  and  too 
many  hours  endeavouring  to  help  the 
civil  servants,  to  have  the  hon.  member 
"Johnny-come-lately"  —  or,  you  may 
say,  an  overnight  guest,  because  that 
is  what  he  will  be — criticizing  men  who 
have  been  here  doing  their  best. 

As  far  as  political  patronage  is  con- 
cerned, as  the  hon.  member  states,  I  do 
not  know  anything  in  connection  with 
The  Superannuation  Act  where  every 
person  has  not  received  justice  and  has 
not  been  dealt  with  fairly. 

The  hon.  member  says  there  were  14 
people,    but   he   has    not   named   them. 
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If  he  can  supply  the  names  to  me,  I  will 
give  him  the  reply,  because  I  cannot 
answer  his  question  without  having 
heard  of  the  situation  before.  Is  that 
fair  enough? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  fair 
enough  for  the  moment,  but  it  may  be 
useful  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
looked  into  it. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  If  the  hon. 
member  will  give  me  the  names,  I  will. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Secretary  should  not  ask  me 
for  the  names ;  I  do  not  know  the  names 
of  all  of  them.  It  was  listed  in  the 
reply  last  year  that  14  people  had  gone 
out  in  the  last  3  or  4  years,  with  this 
special  compensation  allowance.  I 
presume  at  the  same  time,  hundreds  of 
civil  servants  went  out,  just  getting 
what  they  had  put  in,  plus  3  per  cent. 
It  is  just  an  explanation  of  the  dis- 
tinction that  I  want. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  No  dis- 
ability connected  with  it,  whatever? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  No,  none  what- 
ever. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Just  that 
they  were  friends  of  the  government? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Let  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  look  at  section  22 
of  the  Act. 


HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  It  is  strange 
when  a  person  just  finishes  a  very 
successful  meeting  with  an  organization, 
having  got  along  well  and  having  given 
them  credit  for  doing  so  much,  that 
he  then  takes  his  seat  in  the  House  and 
then  has  one  of  the  opposition — the 
leader  of  a  powerful  party — 


AIR.     MacDONALD:    Thank    you. 


sir. 


why  do  they  never  come  back  from  the 
federal  government ;  why  do  they  never 
come  back  to  the  provincial  government? 
Let  the  hon.  member  never  make  that 
statement.  If  he  knew  the  number  of 
people  who  went  to  the  federal  govern- 
ment and  who  have  made  application  — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  not  in- 
terested in  a  sermon.  Will  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  answer  my  ques- 
tion? 

HON.  AIR.  DUNBAR:  The  hon. 
member  is  not  interested  in  anything 
except  some  "hifalutin'  "  kite  that  he  is 
flying;  just  flying  a  kite,  that  is  all. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  will  bring 
the  kite  down  to  the  ground  later. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND 

AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY  ACT, 

1939 

Hon.  W.  Griesinger  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  68,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Sandwich,  Windsor  and 
Amherstburg  Railway  Act,  1939." 

He  said:  The  explanatory  note  ex- 
plains the  whole  bill.  It  is  merely  to 
validate  some  negotiations  that  have 
already  been  made  and  to  permit  the 
railway  company  to  enter  further  nego- 
tiations subject  to  the  approval  of  the 
Ontario  municipal  board. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  AIR.  FROST:  If  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  thinks  there  is 
political  patronage,  he  may  raise  the 
point  in  relation  to  the  Windsor  bill. 

AIR.  AlacDONALD:  I  am  sorry,  I 
was  not  following  the  bill. 

THE  COUNTY  COURTS  ACT 


HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  —  tell  him  Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second 
that  he  is  doing  nothing  for  the  people ;  reading  of  Bill  No.  71,  *'An  Act  to 
that  the  civil  servants  are  all  dissatisfied ;     amend  The  County  Courts  Act." 
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He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  will  go  to 
the  committee  on  legal  bills  and  is,  I 
think,  quite  self-explanatory. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  COUNTY  JUDGES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  72,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  County  Judges  Act." 

He  said:  This  bill  sets  out  that  a 
judge  may  be  appointed  for  every 
county  court  and  district  court,  and  that 
the  judge  may  act  outside  his  county. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

THE  EXECUTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr,  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  7?),  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Execution  Act." 

He  said :  This  bill  will  go  to  the 
committee  on  legal  bills,  and  it  increases 
the  exemptions. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  whether  that  means,  for  ex- 
ample, in  connection  with  a  person 
engaged  solely  in  the  tillage  of  the  soil 
or  farming,  that  supposing  it  says  here 
he  is  exempt  to  $2,000,  and  supposing 
a  person  had  a  chattel  mortgage  on  the 
farm's  implements,  does  that  mean  he 
cannot  seize  that  last  $2,000  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  That  is  a 
different  thing  altogether;  that  is  an 
instrument  with  a  chattel  mortgage 
attached,  and  the  rights  are  under  the 
agreement  in  the  chattel  mortgage.  It 
would  not  come  under  any  exemption 
of  this  sort. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  INSURANCE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  74,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Insurance  Act." 


He  said :  This  will  also  go  to  the 
committee  on  legal  bills,  and  involves  a 
number  of  amendments  which  will  be 
discussed,  I  think,  in  committee,  in  full. 
Unless  there  is  any  particular  question, 
I  will  not  go  into  detail. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO  THE 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  M.  B.  DYMOND  (Ontario): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  attempting  to  make 
some  small  contribution  to  this  debate 
I  would  join  with  hon.  members  who 
have  already  offered  congratulations  to 
yourself  for  your  very  fine  conduct  of 
the  affairs  of  the  House,  and  would  add 
to  their  commendation  my  thanks  for 
your  wise  counsel  and  kindly  assistance 
to  me  on  many  occasions.  The  lot  of 
the  inexperienced  hon.  member  has 
been  made  a  great  deal  easier  and  his 
task  more  pleasant  and  satisfying  by 
virtue  of  this  assistance  and  that  of  your 
efficient  staff. 

I  would  go  a  little  further  in  this 
regard,  and  express  appreciation  to  so 
many  of  the  members  of  the  civil  service. 
So  often  when  bringing  to  them  the 
problems  of  some  constituent  —  small 
though  it  may  be  on  many  occasions  — 
one  is  always  met  with  courteous  help- 
fulness and  an  apparently  sincere  desire 
to  serve.  The  province  is  richly  blessed 
in  its  devoted  public  servants. 

As  hon.  members  preceding  me  have 
done,  I  am  now  pleased  to  congratulate 
the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the  reply 
to  the  speech  from  the  Throne.  From  the 
mover,  the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur 
(Mr.  Wardrope),  even  we  who  have 
recently  come  to  this  House  have  already 
learned  to  expect  much,  and  we  were 
not  disappointed.  The  seconder,  the  most 
recent  hon.  member  to  enter  the  House, 
the  hon.  member  for  York  West  (Mr. 
Rowntree),  gave  all  of  us  a  foretaste  of 
good  things  yet  to  come  from  him. 

At  the  last  session  of  this  Parliament 
I  said  of  hospitalization  insurance,  that 
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I  was  pleased  to  see  this  subject  finally 
taken  out  of  the  stage  of  hinting  and 
conjecture,  and  taken  out  of  this  stage 
it  has  been  in  very  truth — definitely  and 
decidedly — as  we  may  glean  from  the 
proposal  tabled  by  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister (Mr.  Frost)  on  the  second  day  of 
this  session. 

Commenting  on  this  proposal  that  day, 
some  hon.  members  expressed  disap- 
pointment and  the  opinion  that  it  pro- 
vided only  "half  a  loaf."  Perhaps,  too, 
I  seemed  to  sense  a  little  disappointment 
on  the  part  of  one  hon.  member  that 
some  definite  proposal  had  been  tabled. 
I  hope  I  was  wrong  in  this  regard. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
(Mr.  MacDonald)  pointed  out  that 
there  was  a  difference  of  opinion  even 
among  the  supporters  of  this  govern- 
ment on  this  matter!  I  have  no  hestita- 
tion  in  stating  clearly  that  while  I  am  in 
wholehearted  agreement  with  the  prin- 
ciple of  hospital  insurance,  I  have  usually 
favoured  a  catastrophic  plan  rather  than 
an  all-inclusive  one,  and  I  have  no  hesi- 
tation in  stating  that  as  I  listened  to  the 
presentations  placed  before  the  standing 
committee  of  the  Legislature  at  the  last 
session,  I  was  more  than  ever  persuaded 
in  favour  of  this  type  of  insurance. 

In  the  interim  I  have  read  and  re- 
read the  stenographic  report  of  those 
meetings  and  have  tried  to  study  as  much 
material  on  this  subject  as  I  could  find, 
but  it  only  served  to  fix  my  opinion 
more  firmly.  I  believe  the  most  convinc- 
ing information  came  from  the  1955 
report  of  the  Saskatchewan  plan  as  re- 
ported in  the  Globe  and  Mail  on  August 
9th  of  last  year,  and  I  quote : 

Statistics  for  1955  show  that  the 
bills  paid  by  the  plan  amounted  to  less 
than  $100  for  73.4  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  discharged  that  year.  At  the 
other  end  of  the  scale  more  than  3,600 
bills  exceeded  $500.  In  1955,  bills  up 
to  $19  were  paid  for  21,562  patients; 
from  $20  to  $49  for  45,284  patients ; 
this  represented  40.54  per  cent,  of  the 
patients  discharged  in  this  year. 

So,  Mr.  Speaker,  on  this  alone  I 
believe  we  can  base  a  good  argument  for 


catastrophic  insurance.  But  I  am  also 
aware  that  this  was  given  much  thought 
and  study  by  those  far  better  versed  in 
all  aspects  of  this  field  than  I,  and  am 
ready  and  willing  to  accept  their  findings 
and  their  basic  proposals  as  being  geared 
better  to  serve  the  great  mass  of  our 
people. 

My  hon.  friend  also  made  much  of 
the  fact  that  outpatient  and  diagnostic 
services  had  been  left  out  of  the  plan, 
and  that  indeed  is  so  at  the  outset,  but 
to  say  these  are  left  out  puts  the  pro- 
posals in  an  unjust  light,  as  if  to  say 
the  doors  had  been  shut  definitely  for  all 
time.  As  I  read  it,  this  is  not  so,  for 
the  proposal  is: 

The  programme  will  include  speci- 
fied outpatient  services  and  either 
simultaneously  or  at  a  later  date  diag- 
nostic services  on  an  outpatient  basis. 

I  would  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  the  Ontario  proposal  is  as  broad 
and,  in  some  respects,  broader  than  is 
the  Saskatchewan  plan,  and  as  I  interpret 
it,  it  is  so  established  that  it  looks  con- 
stantly ahead  to  improvement  and  ex- 
pansion as  time  and  experience  may 
dictate. 

Much  has  been  said  in  this  House 
and  outside  it,  questioning  the  need  for 
a  hospital  care  insurance  plan;  that  it 
should  be  left  to  private  and  non-profit 
plans,  and  those  questions  continue  in 
spite  of  all  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
stated  to  show  the  fundamental  difl^er- 
ences  between  this  proposal  and  private 
plans.  I  believe  it  is  well  at  this  time  to- 
review  and  repeat  those  differences. 

On  the  one  hand,  the  private  and  non- 
profit groups  state  clearly  they  cannot 
provide  a  universally  available  plan  at  a 
cost  within  the  scope  of  the  average 
man ;  their  coverage  can  never  be  more 
than  partial  as  all  of  them  have  definite 
time  limits,  exclusive  of  pre-existing 
illnesses,  waiting  periods,  the  right  to 
cancel  certain  benefits  in  the  event  of 
recurrent  disease,  etc.,  and  practically 
all  except  those  in  large  groups  can  be 
cancelled  on  notice  being  given  or 
refusal  to  accept  the  renewal  premium. 
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Few  contracts  are  in  force  when  the 
subscriber  reaches  age  65  or  if  he  or  she 
stops  working.  So  this  much  quoted 
statement  that  3.5  milHon  of  the  people 
of  Ontario  have  hospital  insurance 
coverage  is,  in  fact,  a  mis-statement, 
They  can  at  best  be  said  to  have  partial 
coverage. 

This  plan  now  proposed  by  the  gov- 
ernment of  Ontario  is  a  universally 
available  one  and  provides  standard 
ward  care  for  in-patients.  The  plan 
proposed  is,  in  my  opinion,  a  good  plan, 
sound  and  workable  —  not  perfect,  I 
will  admit,  but  if  it  were  perfect  I 
would  be  forced  to  view  it  with  grave 
suspicion.  For  its  successful  operation 
and  implementation  it  will,  as  the  tabled 
document  suggests : 

require  the  full  co-operation  of  all 
concerned,  sound  administration,  and 
well  organized  medical  staffs,  and  a 
dedication  on  the  part  of  all  to  the 
improvement  and  maintenance  of  high 
standards  of  service. 

As  this  proposal  will  no  doubt  be  the 
subject  of  intensive  study  and  scrutiny 
during  this  session,  I  will  say  very  little 
about  costs  at  this  time  other  than  to 
observe  in  passing  that  the  cost  of  the 
plan  is  occasionally  brushed  aside  with 
almost  reckless  abandon. 

I  would  add  my  word  of  caution  in 
this  regard,  and  again  point  to  the 
Saskatchewan  plan  as  evidence  of  the 
need  of  caution.  Their  experience  has 
been  that  since  1947  costs  have  increased 
250  per  cent.,  that  no  additional  services 
are  provided,  and  that  the  number  of 
people  served  has  increased  by  only  5 
per  cent. 

However,  since  we  have  noted  that 
the  federal  government,  so  far  at  any 
rate,  has  not  considered  as  a  shareable 
cost  coverage  for  mental  illness  and 
tuberculosis,  these  matters  are  exceed- 
ingly worthy  of  note  and  comment. 

In  both  these  fields  we  have  come  a 
long  way  even  in  the  past  30-odd  years. 
Regarding  incidence  of  tuberculosis,  new 
cases  reported  in  1920  were  78  per 
100,000  population;  in  1955  it  was  29 


per  100,000  population.  Mortality  due 
to  tuberculosis  in  1920  was  79  per 
100,000  population;  and  in  1955,  5  per 
100,000  population. 

This  is  a  direct  result  of  public  health 
and  preventive  medicine  measures, 
including  pasteurization  of  milk ;  in- 
spection of  cattle ;  condemnation  and 
destruction  of  reactors ;  and  examination 
of  beef  for  human  consumption. 

In  spite  of  all  these  measures,  cases 
continue  to  crop  up.  In  recent  years 
active  treatment  measures  have  been 
found,  so  that  now  when  a  patient  is 
admitted  to  a  tuberculosis  sanatorium, 
he  enters  with  a  reasonable  assurance 
that  he  will  be  discharged  as  cured,  or  at 
least  be  an  arrest-and-closed  case,  so  that 
he  may  return  to  a  useful  life  and  gain- 
ful employment. 

Rehabilitation  is  an  important  feature 
of  the  patient  care  programme.  In  this 
work  the  Canadian  Sanatorium  Asso- 
ciation plays  a  great  and  important  role 
through  its  various  units  and  branches, 
and  this  work  on  the  part  of  volunteers 
in  this  association  is  most  worthy  of  our 
commendation  and  active  support. 

In  the  case  of  mental  illness  the  record 
is  even  more  glowing.  Some  50  years 
ago,  and  even  less  in  many  cases,  if  a 
member  of  the  family  became  mentally 
ill  it  was  considered  a  blot  on  the  good 
name  of  the  family,  and  the  patient 
would  be  hidden  away  in  the  home,  as  it 
were,  and  no  more  treatment  under- 
taken. 

Steadily  this  has  changed.  By  a  con- 
tinuing programme  of  education  we  have 
come  to  learn  that  no  stigma  attaches  to 
mental  illness,  that  it  is  no  more  a  shame- 
ful thing  for  one  to  be  afflicted  with 
schizophrenia,  maniac  depression,  or  any 
other  mental  illness  than  it  is  to  have 
heart  disease  or  ulcers. 

As  a  result  of,  or  perhaps  concomitant 
with,  this,  medical  science  has  pro- 
gressed rapidly  in  this  field  of  mental 
health.  Great  strides  have  been  made 
in  active  therapy  until  today  we  find  the 
discharge  from  our  mental  hospitals  of 
patients  cured  is  the  rule  rather  than  the 
exception. 
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Some  statistics  here  show  that  in  1920 
the  admission  rate  to  mental  hospitals 
was  107  per  100,000  population;  in  1955 
this  had  dropped  to  82  per  100.000 
population.  Patients  discharged  in  1920 
were  31  per  100,000  hut  this  figure  has 
risen  sharply  to  76  per  100,000  in  1955. 
In  1920  only  7,689  patients  appeared  on 
the  records  of  our  mental  hospitals, 
while  in  1955,  22,611  were  registered. 
This  can  be  accounted  for  by  the  growth 
in  population,  expanded  facilities,  and 
a  growing  awareness  of  the  value  of 
treatment.  Discharges  for  1920  num- 
bered 887,  and  for  1955  thev  numbered 
3,934. 

Here,  too,  preventive  medicine  has 
made  an  outstanding  contribution.  Men- 
tal health  clinics  have  been  set  up  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  and  are  ex- 
panding the  scope  of  their  activities.  The 
work  they  do  among  school  children  is 
perhaps  their  most  important  contribu- 
tion, and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that,  by 
these  eflforts  in  liaison  and  close  co- 
operation with  school  and  home,  many 
cases  of  mental  illness  may  be  pre- 
vented and  we  may  look  with  well- 
founded  hoi)e  to  a  comparative  lowering 
of  the  incidence  of  mental  illness  in  the 
future. 

There  will  be  for  a  long  time,  I 
])elieve,  a  need  for  expanded  and  im- 
proved facilities  for  the  care  of  the 
mentally  ill,  and  I  would  hope  that 
the  federal  authorities  will  soon  see 
that  the  hospitalization  of  the  tuber- 
cular and  mentally  ill  patient  can  never 
be  separated  from  all-inclusive  hospital 
care. 

One  cannot  leave  this  matter  of 
mental  health  without  at  least  ])assing 
comment  on  the  work  done  by  great 
numbers  of  devoted  volunteer  work- 
ers, mainly  through  the  Canadian 
Mental  Health  Association.  To  them 
goes  much  of  the  credit  for  the  educa- 
tion of  the  public,  for  the  rehabilitation 
and  after  care  of  discharged  patients, 
and  for  the  constant  struggle  in  behalf 
of  these  ill  and  disabled  folk.  Their 
response  to  this  government  hospital 
plan  will  be  reward  enough  for  those 
who  have  worked  and  studied  to  bring 
it  al)out. 


Speaking  of  the  plan  as  it  relates  to 
mental  hospitals,  the  general  director 
of  the  Canadian  Mental  Health  Asso- 
ciation, Dr.  J.  D.  GrifTen,  has  said  in 
part : 

The  Ontario  proposal  is  in  line 
with  the  thinking  of  the  many 
prominent  psychiatrists  and  social 
scientists  who  have  been  working 
voluntarily  for  some  years  now  as 
members  of  our  national  scientific 
planning  council,  in  an  effort  to  pro- 
duce an  ideal  plan  for  mental  health 
services  in  Canada. 

Mr.  J.  S.  D.  Tory,  the  national 
president  of  the  same  association,  has 
commented  as  follows: 

The  Ontario  government's  action 
in  putting  mental  and  physical  ills 
on  the  same  level  is  appreciated  be- 
cause there  is  still  a  feeling  hanging 
over  from  a  former  day  that  mental 
illness  is  unlike  any  other  illness. 
But  modern  medicine  recognizes  that 
mental  illness  is  like  any  other  illness ; 
it  has  causes,  it  runs  a  course,  and 
is  susceptible  to  treatment.  We  are 
grateful  to  Mr.  Frost  and  his  advisers 
for  recognizing  these  facts. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  say  in  passing, 
that  one  of  the  most  progressive  moves 
in  the  matter  of  mental  illness  in  recent 
times  has  been  the  establishment  of 
active  treatment  psychiatric  units  at- 
tached to  the  larger  general  hospitals, 
and  I  am  indeed  pleased  to  know  that 
it  is  the  policy  to  continue  these  units 
and  to  expand  them.  I  believe  these, 
too,  will  in  time  greatly  reduce  the 
population  of  our  mental  hospitals. 

Few  diseases  which  afflict  our  chil- 
dren cause  such  widespread  fear  and 
alarm  as  does  anterior  poliomyelitis,  a 
disease  which  appears  to  have  had  a 
greatly  increased  incidence  over  the  past 
several  years  and  seemed  to  defy  every 
efTort  to  control  or  prevent  it. 

All  this  appeared  to  change  dramati- 
cally with  the  development  of  Salk 
vaccine.  Now  the  medical  profession  is 
most  cautious  about  making  dramatic 
statements    or    prognosis    until    ample 
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time  has  elapsed  to  permit  of  clear  and 
unprejudiced  evaluation  of  the  results 
from  any  preventive  or  therapeutic 
measure,  and  this,  I  maintain,  is  sound 
reasoning. 

Yet  I  do  not  believe  one  could  be 
accused  of  exaggeration  or  of  being 
dramatic  if  one  were  to  suggest  a 
guarded  opinion  that  this  method  of 
protection  against  poliomyelitis  is  prov- 
ing to  be  the  best  measure  yet  found 
or  developed. 

A  report  from  The  Department  of 
Health  on  this  subject  is  worthy  of  the 
consideration  of  hon.  members  of  this 
House : 

From  the  spring  of  1955  to 
January,  1957,  the  department  dis- 
tributed 2.5  milHon  doses  of  vaccine 
to  local  health  departments.  We  will 
have  received  and  distributed  an 
additional  2  million  doses  of  vaccine 
by  the  end  of  June,  1957. 

By  that  time  about  840,000  ele- 
mentary and  secondary  school  chil- 
dren will  have  received  3  doses  of 
vaccine  and  950,000  elementary,  sec- 
ondary and  pre-school  children  will 
have  received  2  doses  of  vaccine. 

There  was  not  a  sufficient  number 
of  cases  of  poliomyelitis  in  1955  to 
enable  us  to  state  whether  or  not  the 
vaccine  produced  a  noticeable  effect  on 
the  incidence  of  poliomyelitis  in  that 
year.  However,  during  the  past  year 
we  have  continued  our  studies  and 
our  1956  experience  shows  that  5 
cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis 
occurred  among  840,000  vaccinated 
children  in  the  0  to  19  year  age 
group.  In  contrast,  there  were  71 
cases  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis  among 
960,000  children  in  the  same  age 
group  who  received  no  vaccine,  or 
only  one  dose.  This  shows  that  there 
was  a  significant  difference  in  the 
occurrence  of  paralytic  poliomyelitis 
among  vaccinated  and  unvaccinated 
children  in  1956. 

To  one  of  the  medical  profession  these 
figures  are  not  yet  wholly  conclusive, 
but  surely  they  point  out  some  hope  that 


here,  yet  another  victory  would  appear 
to  be  near,  and  that  one  more  of  the 
dread  diseases  which  afflict  mankind  has 
been  brought  under  control. 

Further  in  regard  to  Salk  vaccine,  I 
would  pay  a  much  deserved  tribute  to  a 
branch  of  our  profession,  a  veritable 
army  of  men  and  women  in  almost  all  of 
the  branches  of  the  healing  arts,  ably 
assisted  by  many  other  people  in  other 
fields,  but  related  to  medicine  in  their 
application.  These  are  men  and  women 
of  whom  little  or  nothing  is  ever  heard. 
Oftimes  they  work  with  very  limited 
•budgets,  in  cramped  and  crowded  quar- 
ters, a  devoted,  inspired  company  con- 
stantly seeking  and  searching  for  causes 
and  cures,  or  treatment  and  controls  — 
actually  a  dedicated  army  waging  a  con- 
tinuous and  continuing  war  against  the 
ravages  of  human  disease. 

Few  of  them  are  ever  surrounded  by 
that  aura  of  glamour  such  as  we  see 
attaching  to  surgery,  for  instance,  but 
it  should  be  borne  in  mind  that  for  every 
Lister  and  Pasteur,  Koch,  Fleming  and 
Florey,  Banting  and  Best,  we  have 
thousands  of  others,  subordinate  work- 
ers, technicians,  yes,  even  those  who 
wash  and  cleanse  the  beakers  and  test 
tubes  and  tend  the  experimental  rats  and 
mice  and  guinea  pigs — these  are  equally 
necessary  to  this  constant  struggle. 

I  would  like  to  attempt  to  say  some- 
thing about  agriculture,  but  after  listen- 
ing to  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  speak  so  well  and  with  such 
experience  on  this  subject  I  hesitate  to 
tackle  the  matter.  If  my  script  had  not 
been  written  before  the  hon.  member 
spoke  I  would  have  left  this  alone.  I 
believe  it  was  in  the  second  grade  reader 
I  read  something  I  have  never  forgotten 
and  something  I  have  tried  to  make  a 
rule  of  life.  This  was  the  advice:  "Let 
the  cobbler  stick  to  his  last."  Yet,  even 
at  the  risk  of  repeating  some  things  that 
have  often  been  repeated  in  this  House, 
I  feel  obligated  and  am  proud  to  raise 
my  voice  on  behalf  of  the  farmers  whom 
I  represent  and,  indeed,  all  of  the 
farmers  of  the  province.  I  trust  my 
ignorance  in  many  respects  of  this  topic 
will  be  compensated  for  by  my  sincerity 
of  purpose. 
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My  constituents  are  almost  equally 
divided  between  urban  and  rural.  Agri- 
culture, therefore,  is  an  important  indus- 
try in  Ontario  riding  as  it  is  in  many 
other  parts  of  this  great  province. 

We  see  every  day  on  the  one  hand  the 
industrial  half  of  the  riding  thriving  and 
prosperous,  the  employees  being  paid 
good  wages  for  controlled  hours  of  work, 
with  many  worthwhile  so-called  fringe 
benefits  to  which  they  are  justly  entitled. 
On  the  other  hand,  those  engaged  in 
agriculture,  in  many  cases,  eke  out  an 
existence,  working  long  hours  against  the 
heavy  odds  of  labour  shortages,  high 
capital  costs  and  high  costs  of  production 
and  low  returns  for  their  products. 

I  speak  not  so  much  of  the  farmer  who 
is  specializing  in  some  particular  branch 
of  the  industry ;  rather,  I  would  speak  on 
behalf  of  the  small  farmer,  the  little  folk 
of  the  industry,  who  make  the  operation 
of  their  farm  a  family  venture.  We  often 
hear  in  these  days  strong  suggestions 
that  many  small  farmers  should  give  up 
the  struggle  and  move  into  the  towns  and 
cities  and  seek  employment  in  industry. 
I  disagree  with  this  philosophy.  I  am 
still  persuaded  that  there  is  a  definite 
place  in  our  scheme  of  things  for  the 
small  farmer. 

I  would  point  out  that  I  speak  of  the 
efficient  small  farmer.  I  am  quite  con- 
scious of  the  fact  that  there  are  many 
poor  and  inefficient  farmers  just  as 
there  are  poor  and  inefficient  individuals 
in  every  trade,  profession  and  avocation, 
but  they  will  inexorably  fall  by  the 
wayside  in  the  normal  course  of  events. 

I  submit  also  that  if  the  farmer 
were  given  protection  in  any  measure 
comparable  to  that  provided  many  in- 
dustries the  picture  would  be  much 
different  from  what  it  is  now.  It  has 
been  said  that  30  to  40  years  ago,  to 
begin  a  farm  operation  all  a  young  man 
needed  was  about  $500  and  a  wife. 
Today  he  still  needs  a  wife,  for  in  many 
cases  this  is  all  the  help  he  can  get  or 
can  afiford,  but  his  capital  investment 
has  jumped  to  around  $30,000,  so  $500 
does  not  go  very  far. 

I  may  say  this  figure  disagrees  with 
those  supplied  by  The  Department  of 


Agriculture,  but  even  taking  their 
figures  we  find  the  capital  investment 
in  1921  was  $8,500;  for  the  average 
farm  in  1951  it  was  $17,000.  But  I  am 
assured  by  the  Economics  Branch  of 
the  Canadian  Federation  of  Agriculture 
that  a  more  realistic  figure  is  between 
$30,000  and  $40,000  capital  investment 
for  the  average  farm. 

A  few  weeks  ago  it  was  reported  in 
the  press  that  for  1956  the  average 
weekly  wage  of  the  industrial  force  was 
$65.12.  Against  this  we  have  the  average 
annual  income  for  the  self-employed 
farmer,  fairly  accurately  estimated  at 
$2,058  for  the  year  1955.  Calculated 
on  a  weekly  basis  this  amounts  to  a  little 
over  $39,  but  if  we  look  at  it  on  an 
hourly  basis  we  find  the  farmer  receives 
less  than  50  cents  per  hour,  and  the 
amount  most  probably  is  in  the  neigh- 
bourhood of  40  cents  per  hour,  taking 
into  consideration  the  number  of  hours 
the  average  farmer  has  to  work. 

It  needs  to  be  borne  in  mind,  too,  that 
the  farmer  has  to  provide  all  his  own 
fringe  benefits ;  he  has  no  unemployment 
insurance;  workmen's  compensation  is 
now  available  to  some,  although  not  to 
the  farmer  himself.  Sickness  and  acci- 
dent insurance,  retirement  policy  and  the 
like  are  still  his  own  responsibility. 

When  one  looks  at  such  comparative 
statistics  one  can  understand  in  some 
measure  why  so  many  farms  are  being 
abandoned,  and  why  so  many  farm 
properties  are  allowed  to  fall  into  the 
state  of  disrepair  we  find  obtaining  in 
many  parts  of  the  province  and  the 
entire  nation. 

Is  it  any  wonder  that  we  look  with 
such  concern  on  this  basic  industry 
which  is  decidedly  in  a  depressed  state 
while  every  other  branch  of  our  economy 
is  expanding? 

It  is  easy  to  see  the  difficulties  and 
weaknesses ;  what  to  do  about  them  is  a 
more  vexing  problem,  and  perhaps  even 
attempting  to  speak  of  these  matters  on 
my  part  was  a  case  of  ''fools  rushing  in 
where  angels  fear  to  tread." 

But  surely  we  can  do  something 
actively  to   help  the   situation.    I   have 
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heard  in  this  House  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  was  founded  to 
help  teach  the  farmer  to  grow  *'two 
blades  of  grass  where  one  previously 
grew,"  and  that  they  have  been 
eminently  successful  in  this  respect 
requires  no  testimony  of  mine.  Suffice 
it  to  say  that  an  intensification  of  re- 
search into  ways  and  means  of  raising 
the  level  of  the  farmer's  income  to  that 
of  a  decent  living  wage  at  least,  if  not 
helping  him  gain  a  reasonable  return 
on  his  investment,  would  be  a  most 
worthy  project  for  the  department. 

At  the  last  session  I  suggested  that , 
our  people  did  not  consume  enough  per 
capita  of  the  products  of  our  Ontario 
farms.  That  this  is  the  opinion  of  others 
is  evident  from  a  report  appearing  in 
the  Toronto  Telegram  of  February  3, 
1957,  from  which  I  quote : 

"Our  responsibility  is  to  get  more 
fresh  food  to  more  people  for  less 
money,"  W.  D.  Cumings  of  Calgary, 
president  of  the  Canadian  Fruit 
Wholesalers'  Association,  told  the 
association's  annual  meeting. 

One  fact  was  that  the  average 
Canadian  was  not  eating  enough  fruit 
and  vegetables.  Current  figures  indi- 
cated that  he  ate  376  pounds  of  them 
a  year,  but  nutritionists  maintained 
that  he  needed  537  pounds  for  a 
balanced  diet.  This  would  be  an  in- 
crease of  43  per  cent,  apart  from 
population  increase. 

To  win  this  increased  potential 
market,  Mr.  Cumings  said  the  public 
must  be  effectively  told  that  proper 
diet  must  include  fresh  fruit  and 
vegetables. 

I  may  add  that  the  same  could  be 
said  for  other  natural  food  products. 
I  do  not  agree  with  the  "less  money" 
statement,  as  I  fear  that  again  would 
be  done  at  the  expense  of  the  producer. 

I  repeat  that  an  intensive  programme 
of  advertising  along  some  such  lines 
would,  in  my  opinion,  be  another  worth- 
while project  for  the  department.  I  am 
most  encouraged  to  learn  that  larger 
sums  would  be  asked  this  session  for 
research    for    this    department,    and    I 


sincerely  hope  some  of  it,  at  least,  will 
be  used  in  this  direction. 

In  the  matter  of  public  welfare,  I 
have  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Cecile)  on  two  accounts.  The  first 
was  well  mentioned  by  the  hon.  member 
for  Parkdale  (Mr.  Stewart).  It  had  to 
do  with  children  in  the  care  of  the 
various  children's  aid  societies,  and  the 
efforts  sponsored  by  the  hon.  Minister 
to  arrange  the  adoption  of  every  child 
available  for  adoption. 

I  would  add  that,  in  my  humble 
opinion,  the  same  should  apply  to  the 
15,000  children  in  foster  homes.  Many 
of  the  experts  in  children's  aid  work 
disagree  with  my  beliefs  that  many  of 
these  foster  children  would  be  far  bet- 
ter served  were  they  made  permanent 
wards  of  the  societies  and  then  made 
available  for  adoption. 

Paradoxically  enough,  Scot  though  I 
am,  I  am  not  concerned  with  the  cost 
of  care  for  these  foster  children.  I  am 
amazed  that  foster  homes  are  found  for 
them,  for  certainly  it  can  never  be  said 
that  foster  parents  enter  this  field  for 
material  gain.  This  is  a  group  which 
in  my  opinion  demonstrates  Christianity 
in  action,  worthy  of  the  divine  com- 
mendation :  "Inasmuch  as  ye  did  it  unto 
one  of  the  least  of  these  my  children 
ye  did  it  unto  me." 

But  there  is  so  much  more  to  the 
development  of  a  child  than  food,  cloth- 
ing, housing,  education  and  the  other 
"musts."  A  personality  has  to  be  de- 
veloped and  nurtured  and  allowed  to 
blossom  to  full  expression.  Basic  to 
this  is  a  feeling  of  security,  a  sense 
of  belonging,  of  being  an  integral  part 
of  a  family  circle.  This  can  best  be 
done  if  the  child  is  a  real  part  of  the 
family,  and  not  just  a  foster  child. 

I  do  join  with  those  other  hon.  mem- 
bers in  urging  that  the  careful  and 
continuing  studies  of  these  cases  of 
children-in-care  be  intensified  with  the 
thought  in  mind  of  making  as  many 
as  possible  available  for  adoption. 

I  would  also  like  to  commend  the 
hon.  Minister  for  his  efforts  to  impress 
upon     the     appropriate     authority     at 
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Ottawa  the  need  for  increasing  the 
amount  of  money  to  all  social  assistance 
cases.  We  have  had  many  hints  and 
suggestions  from  Ottawa  that  these  are 
to  be  improved,  and  I  would  hope  these 
increases  will  be  at  least  "half  a  loaf" 
rather  than  the  "crumbs  that  fall  from 
the  table."  We  shall  await  the  definite 
proposals  with  much  interest. 

I  also  join  with  other  hon.  members 
in  pleading  the  cause  of  the  blind  pen- 
sioner. Since  my  father  was  totally 
blind,  I  lived  for  some  time  very  close 
to  this  problem  and  learned  at  first  hand 
what  has  already  been  emphasized  here, 
that  problems,  unique  to  the  blind  per- 
son constantly  arise  and  give  rise  to 
expenses  not  met  with  in  many  other 
handicaps  —  expenses  which  certainly 
cannot  be  met  out  of  $40  per  month. 

When  the  disabled  persons'  allow- 
ance came  into  being  it  was  hailed  as 
a  progressive  forward  step,  which 
indeed  it  was,  but  now,  after  having 
seen  it  in  action,  many  of  us  are  per- 
suaded that  the  Act  needs  to  be  reviewed 
and  broadened  greatly  in  its  application. 

I  was  very  much  refreshed  to  find 
a  clipping  I  had  laid  away  and  thought 
I  had  lost,  dated  November  7,  1956, 
reporting  that  our  own  hon.  Minister 
said  just  this  very  thing  to  the  authori- 
ties at  Ottawa. 

I  believe  we  need  a  new  and 
broadened  concept  or  interpretation  of 
total  disability.  I  believe  we  need  to  tie 
employability  to  disability,  and  if  a  man 
is  unfit  for  gainful  employment  by 
virtue  of  physical  disability,  even 
though  his  disability  does  not  render 
him  a  helpless  individual,  he  should  be 
eligible  for  a  disabled  person's  allow- 
ance. 

It  should  be  noted  here,  and  empha- 
sized, that  the  Act  was  broader  in  its 
application  and  more  liberally  inter- 
preted when  this  matter  was  in  the 
hands  of  this  province  alone.  I  would 
hope  that  the  urgency  of  this  situation 
might  be  impressed  upon  our  Liberal 
friends  at  Ottawa  and  that  they  may, 
for  once  at  least,  become  literally  more 
liberal. 


Before  I  conclude,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  reference  to 
Brotherhood  Week,  which  we  are  called 
upon  to  observe.  It  was  my  good  for- 
tune, the  first  time  I  rose  to  speak  in 
this  House,  to  do  so  during  that  week 
and  here  I  am  speaking  again  during 
Brotherhood  Week. 

I  feel  it  is  tragic  that  we  set  apart  only 
one  week  of  each  year  for  this  purpose, 
when  we  need  to  observe  it  daily.  It  is 
not  a  modern  development,  this  need  of 
brotherhood.  It  goes  far  back  into 
antiquity  and  probably  predates  the 
recorded  history  of  man. 

The  tragedy  is  that  we  appear  to 
accomplish  so  little  in  this  field  where 
so  much  is  needed.  I  believe  it  was  Sir 
Walter  Scott  who  said : 

The  race  of  mankind  would  perish 
did  they  cease  to  aid  each  other.  We 
cannot  exist  without  mutual  help.  All 
therefore  who  need  aid  have  a  right 
to  ask  it  from  their  brother  men; 
and  no  one  who  has  the  power  of 
granting  can  refuse  it  without  guilt. 

If  we  who  have  been  given  so  much 
would  in  turn  give  more  we  might 
reach  our  goal  more  quickly  and  more 
easily  than  now  seems  possible.  To  this 
end  I  would  offer  a  word  of  advice 
and  it  is  this:  "The  best  exercise  for 
your  heart  is  when  you  stretch  your 
arm  out  to  help  your  brother  man" ;  or, 
as  Sir  John  Masefield  puts  it  so  much 
better:  "Clasp  the  hands  and  know  the 
thoughts  of  men  in  other  lands  .  .  ." 

We  need  to  take  such  advice  and  heed 
it  to  make  the  idea  and  ideal  of  brother- 
hood a  fundamental  part  of  our  every- 
day life. 

MR.  HAROLD  F.  FISHLEIGH 
(Woodbine)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to 
congratulate  the  hon.  mover  and  sec- 
onder of  the  motion  to  adopt  the  speech 
from  the  Throne.  The  addresses  were 
ably  presented  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  and  the 
hon.  member  for  York  West  (Mr. 
Rowntree). 

More  particularly,  I  am  pleased  that 
the  Throne  speech  contained  the  ideas 
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set  out  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  which 
pertain  to  possible  health  insurance, 
which  means  hospitalization  and  diag- 
nosis only,  and  I  am  confident,  as  a  few 
months  roll  by  and  this  plan  is  put  into 
operation,  that  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  be  very  happy  with  the  results. 

This  afternoon,  I  would  like  to  deal 
more  particularly  with  the  hon.  cabinet 
Ministers.  I  am  going  to  pat  them  on 
the  back  for  some  good  things  they  have 
done,  and  give  them  some  timely  sugges- 
tions regarding  some  things  which  I 
think  would  be  good  for  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

First  of  all,  we  have  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter),  who 
collects  $420  million  of  the  taxpayers' 
money  and  spends  it  likewise :  highways, 
$115  million;  municipal  roads,  $81  mil- 
lion ;  schools  and  universities,  $74 
million;  hospitals,  $35  million;  and 
power,  $126  million. 

The  municipalities  spend  about  $200 
million  on  waterworks,  etc.,  but  I  pre- 
dict, Mr.  Speaker,  that  when  hon. 
members  come  back  here  next  year  to 
study  the  budget,  we  will  have  to  budget 
for  at  least  5  to  15  per  cent.  less. 

You  will  ask,  why  will  we  have  to 
budget  for  a  less  amount?  Well,  it  is 
quite  obvious  this  "tight  money"  policy 
which  is  underway  at  the  present  time 
is  going  to  bring  that  about,  and  it  will 
affect  first,  the  small  businessman  and 
the  governments  themselves.  This  gov- 
ernment derives  its  revenue  mostly  from 
cigarette,  liquor,  gasoline,  motor  vehicle, 
and  lottery  tax,  etc.  Those  are  all 
luxury  lines,  and  are  the  things  which 
will  be  hit  first  and,  moreover,  the  small 
businessman  is  in  a  predicament  even 
today,  and  this  policy  is  only  6  months 
old. 

I  was  in  England  this  year,  and  visited 
a  cousin  of  mine  who  has  a  small  factory 
there.  He  manufactures  farm  imple- 
ments. His  name  is  John  Fishleigh,  and 
5  years  ago  when  I  was  there  he  was 
quite  a  prosperous  individual :  he  had 
a  nice  home,  television  set  and  a  couple 
of  motor  cars  which  is  pretty  good  in 
England. 


However,  this  year  he  seemed  to  be 
"down  at  the  heel"  and  down  in  the 
"dumps",  so  I  asked  him  what  was  the 
matter,  and  he  said,  "It  is  the  'tight 
money'  policy  we  have  over  here." 

I  said:  "I  have  just  heard  about  it  in 
Canada,  but  it  has  not  hurt  us  as  yet." 

He  said :  "Wait  until  you  have  had  it 
a  year  or  two  and  then  you  will  really 
feel  it.  The  first  year  you  do  not  feel 
it  so  much,  but  wait  until  the  second  year 
rolls  around.  I  take  my  implements  to 
the  fall  fairs  and  show  them  to  the 
farmers,  who  like  them,  but  they  say, 
•'We  are  sorry,  John,  we  cannot  buy  them 
this  year  because  we  cannot  get  a  loan 
at  the  bank'." 

To  verify  this,  I  went  to  one  of  the 
larger  companies  to  see  if  it  hurt  the  big 
business  people  —  Sir  Robert  McAlpine 
—  which  company  builds  in  5  or  6 
countries  in  the  world,  and  I  asked, 
"How  does  the  'tight  money'  policy 
affect  you?" 

They  said :  "It  does  not  affect  us.  If 
the  country  wants  to  build  an  atomic 
energy  plant,  we  will  build  it ;  or  a  dock 
on  the  St.  Lawrence  River,  it  does  not 
affect  us  because  we  know  the  money  is 
there  before  we  start."  It  is  the  small 
businessman  and  the  governments  them- 
selves who  are  going  to  get  hurt. 

Moreover,  this  is  going  to  cost  more 
interest ;  instead  of  3.5  to  4  per  cent.,  as 
we  paid  6  months  ago,  we  have  to  pay  5 
per  cent.  now.  If  it  continues  here  the 
way  it  now  is  until  next  year,  we  will 
have  to  pay  6  or  7  per  cent,  to  borrow 
money  from  the  public  and  that,  in  itself, 
in  inflationary.  It  will  be  a  noose  around 
the  neck  of  the  future  young  Canadians. 

I  am  not  leading  up  to  politics :  I  have 
talked  to  Liberals  of  the  Dominion  gov- 
ernment and  senators,  and  I  am  not 
leading  up  to  anything  of  that  kind.  I 
can  see  the  hon.  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion making  notes,  because  I  know  they 
are  interested  in  this  and  it  hurts  them 
just  as  much  as  it  does  anybody  else, 
and  they  are  very  much  worried  about  it. 

The  policy  seems  to  be  all  in  the  banks, 
but  I  am  disillusioned  about  the  whole 
business  in  that  I  thought  we  were  on  a 
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free  enterprise  system  in  Canada;  I 
thought  it  could  be  controlled  by  tariff 
barriers,  etc.  But  I  was  amazed  that 
the  Bank  of  Canada  has  the  right  to 
say  whether  my  constituents,  in  Wood- 
bine riding,  will  have  jobs  next  year 
or  not.  So,  I  picked  up  some  literature 
on  the  matter,  and  this  is  the  Business 
Review  of  the  Bank  of  Montreal,  and 
hon.  members  may  be  interested  to  know 
just  what  powers  the  Bank  of  Canada 
has. 

They  seem  to  have  more  powers  than 
the  governments  themselves :  for  ex- 
ample, this  is  their  power : 

To  regulate  credit  and  currency  in 
the  best  interests  of  the  economic  life 
of  the  nation,  to  control  and  protect  the 
external  value  of  the  national  monetary 
unit- — that  is,  the  dollar;  they  have  the 
right  to  control  that.  I  suppose  that  is 
why  it  is  $1.04  in  relation  to  the  United 
States  dollar. 

It  is  also  within  the  bank's  powers  to 
mitigate  the  general  fluctuations  of  the 
general  level  of  productions — manufac- 
turing :  we  produced  $9  billion  last  year. 
Trade  prices  and  employment :  they  can 
control  employment  so  far  as  may  be 
possible  within  the  scope  of  monetary 
action. 

They  have  a  great  deal  of  power,  and 
the  Review  goes  on  to  say  that  the  bank 
is  set  up  to  act  as  a  tranquilizer  to  stop 
inflation.  I  say  the  banks  will  have  to 
serve  tranquilizing  pills  and  a  glass  of 
water,  because  if  a  person  goes  to  the 
bank  for  a  loan  and  does  not  get  it,  he 
can  at  least  take  the  pill  and  go  away 
feeling  happy,  anyway.  It  really  is  a 
serious  matter,  and  when  I  look  over 
the  hon.  members  of  the  House  here, 
and  think  that  I  am  looking  into  the  faces 
of  an  honest  cross-section  of  the  country, 
I  wonder  how  much  could  the  entire  98 
hon.  members  borrow  from  the  bank  if 
they  applied  for  a  loan.  Canada  savings 
bonds  and  Ontario  hydro  bonds  are  of 
no  use ;  the  only  thing  they  will  take  is 
paid-up  life  insurance,  so  that  is  the 
amount  of  borrowing  power  we  have  in 
this  assembly,  and  that  is  a  cross-section 
of  all  Ontario,  and  if  that  is  not  serious, 
I  do  not  know  what  is. 


Next  we  have  the  hon.  Provincial 
Secretary  (Mr.  Dunbar).  He  is  a  very 
busy  man.  He  has  21,000  civil  servants 
to  keep  happy  as  we  learned  a  few 
minutes  ago,  and  he  keeps  the  record 
of  the  births  and  deaths  in  Ontario. 

He  has  nothing  to  do  with  this,  but 
maybe  some  of  the  younger  hon.  mem- 
bers have,  but  for  the  first  time  in  the 
history  of  Ontario  we  have  had  more 
babies  born  in  Ontario  than  in  Quebec. 
If  a  person  wants  to  have  his  birth 
certificate  done  up  in  a  nice  plastic 
case,  he  may,  for  the  sum  of  $2.00. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  regis- 
tered 5,000  new  companies  and  des- 
troyed the  charter  of  some  4,000  old 
ones. 

We  have  also  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley).  He  has  14  offi- 
cers who  go  into  the  factories  and 
mediate  between  labour  and  manage- 
ment, and  they  have,  in  turn,  stopped 
many  strikes. 

The  hon.  Alinister  also  has  control 
of  the  law  which  states  that  if  a  woman 
is  working  on  a  machine  she  must  be 
paid  the  same  rate  of  wages  as  a  man 
doing  similar  work.  The  hon.  Minister 
also  has  to  administer  that  bill  which 
sometimes  gives  him  difficulty,  but  I 
think  he  is  doing  a  very  good  job,  in  not 
discriminating  against  race,  creed  or 
colour. 

Under  this  department  also,  we  have 
the  workmen's  compensation  board 
which  has  benefitted  3.5  million  people 
and  has  spent  $415  milHon  on  those 
benefits. 

At  the  present  time,  the  department  is 
building  a  new  hospital  on  highway  No. 
401  just  north  of  the  city.  It  has  500 
beds  and  will  cost  about  $5  million,  and 
is  a  showplace  for  people  who  come 
from  all  over  the  world  to  see  the  good 
work  being  done  by  the  workmen's  com- 
pensation board. 

I  am  sorry  the  hon.  Minister  is  not 
in  his  place,  for  there  is  one  thing  I 
would  like  to  suggest  to  him,  and  if  he 
could  do  this,  he  should  have  stars  in 
his  crown.  There  are  a  number  of  men 
and  women  who  retire  around  60  or  65 
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years  of  age,  and  they  have  nothing  to 
do,  and  they  are  at  a  loss.  They  wander 
around  Eaton's  and  Simpson's  and  do 
not  know  what  to  do  with  themselves. 
If  we  could  only  set  up  an  agency 
whereby  these  men  could  be  siphoned 
back  into  part-time  employment,  that 
would  be  doing  a  great  service  for  these 
people. 

We  also  have  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  who  has 
1,465  farmers'  clubs  to  look  after,  young 
boys  and  men  who  meet  once  a  month, 
some  17,000  of  them,  to  discuss  the  farm 
and  ways  and  means  of  bettering  their 
lot.  He  does  not  know  this,  but  the 
hon.  Minister  has  the  control  of  termites, 
more  or  less.  If  termites  are  a  problem 
to  anyone  write  to  Professor  Benning, 
the  Ontario  College  of  Agriculture,  and 
he  will  advise  what  to  do.  We  still  have 
plenty  in  Woodbine  riding. 

The  hon.  Minister  also  has  the 
Ontario  College  of  Agriculture,  where 
some  2,200  students  are  enrolled,  and  the 
department  is  also  building  a  $1  million 
veterinary  college  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Agriculture. 

The  hon.  Minister  also  has  charge  of 
The  Hog  Marketing  Act.  I  hope  he 
understands  that  Act,  because,  frankly, 
I  do  not,  and  I  am  going  to  leave  that 
to  the  farmers  of  this  assembly  to  figure 
it  out. 

When  I  was  a  lad  living  in  South 
Bruce,  it  was  my  job  to  look  after  the 
pigs,  and  feed  them  before  I  went  to 
school.  We  had  one  old  sow  who  had  6 
pigs,  so  on  a  Saturday  I  made  a  little 
trough  for  the  pigs.  Those  young 
porkers  grew  and  grew  and  pretty  soon 
this  trough  was  too  small.  There  were 
6  pigs,  and  only  room  for  5  to  eat  at  one 
time.  We  had  labour  troubles,  even  35 
years  ago,  because  we  had  a  hired  man 
who  quit  his  job  because  he  said  he 
would  not  work  for  a  farmer  who  had 
6  pigs,  and  only  room  for  5  to  eat  out 
of  the  trough  at  one  time.  If  I  had  been 
in  politics,  I  would  have  made  the 
trough  big  enough  in  the  first  place. 

It  seems  to  me  in  the  Act,  where  the 
farmer  has  to  take  pigs  —  and  we  used 
to  really  feed  them  before  we  marketed 


them  so  as  to  get  the  maximum  weight 
when  taken  to  the  station  —  when  he 
takes  the  pigs  to  the  station  and  then 
to  another  place  for  storage  and  then 
to  the  slaughter  house,  they  are  going  to 
lose  weight.  Unless  they  are  given  some 
tranquilizing  pills  or  something,  some- 
body is  going  to  lose  money. 

I  hope  when  they  are  slaughtered, 
that  we  have  a  more  humane  way  of 
slaughtering  pigs  than  banging  them  on 
the  head  and  immersing  them  in  scalding 
water  while  still  alive.  I  am  sorry  to 
say  that  happened  under  this  good 
Progressive^Conservative  government, 
but  I  hope  it  has  been  corrected. 

While  on  the  farm  question,  I  have 
here  a  potato.  This  is  an  American 
spud.  We  have  imported  260  million 
pounds  of  American  potatoes — some  of 
them  sweet  potatoes,  and  we  exported 
only  116  million  pounds  to  the  United 
States.  No  wonder  the  farmer  is  dis- 
gruntled when  he  has  to  put  up  with 
things  like  that. 

Last  year  I  had  a  chicken  pie  from 
Texas,  and  now  there  is  honey  coming 
in  from  Florida.  We  are  buying  too 
much  foreign  goods.  What  is  the  cor- 
rection? Tariffs?  No.  I  do  not  think 
so,  because  if  we  put  a  tariff  against 
the  American  potato,  they  will  do  the 
same  against  us.  Therefore,  I  think  the 
answer  is  common  sense :  We  should 
train  ourselves  and  our  children  to  buy 
Canadian  produce  when  they  go  into 
the  marketerias  and  pile  their  baskets 
high.  The  farmers  themselves  are  ad- 
vertising ''Drink  more  milk" ;  they 
should  also  advertise  ''Buy  Canadian 
grown   products." 

We  also  have  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger),  and 
we  are  very  fortunate  in  having  a  man 
who  understands  construction.  The 
hon.  Minister  has  built  a  500-room 
hospital  in  Smiths  Falls,  and  a  560- 
room  hospital  in  Woodstock,  and  will 
have  to  build  many  more  hospitals  to 
take  care  of  the  hospital  needs  when 
Ontario's  hospital  plan  comes  into 
effect. 

It  is  this  same  hon.  Minister  whom 
we    have    to    thank   for    this    speaking 
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system  in  this  chamber.  I  understand 
there  are  some  36  miles  of  wire  under 
these  tables:  sometimes  politicians  get 
their  wires  crossed,  but  when  there  are 
36  miles,  that  is  a  lot  of  wire. 

I  do  believe  the  installation  is  a  great 
improvement.  It  has  the  faculty  of 
tuning  up  voices  and  tuning  down  the 
voice  of  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion (Mr.  Oliver).  When  the  school 
children  visit  the  chamber  to  see  and 
hear,  they  can  really  hear,  and  I  notice 
the  people  who  visit  us,  now  stay 
longer  than  they  used  to,  and  we  know 
now  they  are  here  because  they  want 
to  hear  the  speeches  and  not  merely 
because  they  want  to  stay  out  of  the 
cold  or  because  they  could  not  get  a 
seat  in  the  picture  show. 

There  is  one  thing  I  would  like  to 
suggest  before  I  pass  on,  and  that  is 
this:  a  good  job  has  been  done  on  the 
speaking  system,  but  what  about  the 
cafeteria  on  the  second  floor  at  the 
end  of  the  hall? 

I  am  not  finding  fault  with  the  serv- 
ice, the  waitresses  or  the  food,  but 
the  equipment  in  that  old  cafeteria  must 
be  35  or  40  years  old;  it  is  antiquated. 
We  would  not  find  that  any  place  else 
in  the  city.  I  believe  it  is  time  we  spent 
a  little  money  and  put  in  up-to-date 
kitchens,  and  have  short  orders,  and 
I  think  it  would  be  a  good  thing  for 
the  hon.  members  when  they  come  here 
for  the  session.  Would  the  hon.  Min- 
ister keep  that  under  consideration  ? 

Then,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  have  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile).  Under  his  administration,  300 
beds  for  the  aged  have  been  provided, 
the  government  is  paying  50  per  cent, 
of  the  costs.  There  are  now  8,000  dis- 
abled people.  We  passed  a  law  not 
more  than  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  it  has 
worked  out  very  well,  8,000  people  are 
now  benefiting,  people  who  formerly 
were  a  burden  on  their  family,  now 
get  pensions. 

However,  I  would  like  the  hon. 
Minister  to  carry  it  a  little  further.  In 
my  riding — and  this  is  a  case  which 
does    not    happen    very    often  —  we 


have  a  young  lady  whose  Mongolian 
husband  died  and  she  gave  birth  to  a 
baby  and  there  is  no  place  to  put  her 
youngster  until  he  is  4  years  of  age. 
This  young  woman  would  like  to  go 
out  and  work  but  she  cannot  earn 
enough  money  to  support  herself  and 
the  baby,  so  consequently  she  has  to  be 
on  relief. 

I  think  in  that  case  we  should  do 
something,  but  there  is  no  provision. 
This  is  not  meant  in  the  way  of 
criticism  because  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  doing  a  fine  job. 

I  was  on  the  welfare  committee  at 
the  city  hall  for  a  number  of  years, 
and  from  this  experience  I  know  the 
problems  with  which  the  hon.  Minister 
is  faced.  The  department  is  well 
organized  and  is  doing  its  best  to  look 
after  needy  persons. 

Then  there  is  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Health  (Mr.  Phillips),  and  he  is  the 
busiest  man  I  have  ever  seen.  I  was 
in  his  office  just  once,  and  he  was  try- 
ing to  answer  two  telephones  at  one 
time,  and  there  was  a  long  line  of  peo- 
ple waiting  to  see  him. 

No  wonder  he  is  busy,  he  has  22,000 
mental  patients  to  look  after  in  the  hos- 
pitals under  his  jurisdiction.  Some 
24,000  beds  have  been  added  to  general 
hospitals  in  the  municipalities.  The 
province  of  Ontario  has  contributed  $7.3 
million  towards  the  construction  and 
equipment  of  the  institute  of  radio- 
therapy in  Toronto  for  cancer  research, 
that  dreaded  disease  which  I  hope  some 
day  we  will  conquer. 

Then  there  is  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Reform  Institutions  (Mr.  Foote).  It 
was  my  pleasure  this  year  to  be  in 
England  at  the  time  the  Victoria  Cross 
winners  were  being  reviewed  by  Her 
Majesty  Queen  Elizabeth,  and  along 
with  the  hon.  Minister  we  had  our 
Sergeant-at-Arms,  Major  B.  H.  Geary. 

It  was  quite  a  sight  to  see;  to  sit  on 
the  sidelines  amongst  people  from  all 
over  the  world  and  watch  the  Queen  pin 
the  badges  on  the  Victoria  Cross  holders. 
We  in  this  chamber  should  be  very 
happy  and  proud  that  we  have  two  men 
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out  of  500  who  have  won  the  Victoria 
Cross  for  bravery. 

The  hon.  Minister  has  quite  a  job  to 
do,  and  this  does  not  come  under  his 
department,  but  there  seems  to  be  quite 
a  crime  wave.  Recently,  we  have  had  the 
case  of  suspected  foul  play  in  connection 
with  the  brother-in-law  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Glengarry  (Mr.  Ville- 
neuve).  I  know  some  of  my  friends 
have  had  hold-ups  and  have  been  beaten 
up,  and  according  to  the  locksmiths  they 
have  never  been  so  busy  putting  new 
locks  and  chains  on  doors,  because  of 
this  epidemic  of  crime. 

I  do  not  know  what  causes  it;  when 
people  are  working,  one  would  think 
they  would  be  happy  and  contented,  but 
there  seems  to  be  a  crime  wave,  and  I 
do  not  know  how  we  can  stamp  it  out. 

Possibly  our  movies  and  television 
have  something  to  do  with  it.  "Whipper" 
Billy  Watson  pointed  this  out  this  morn- 
ing to  the  committee,  when  he  was 
discussing  wrestling,  and  he  said,  ''You 
should  see  the  movies  where  one  man 
pumps  5  shots  into  another." 

Mr.  Watson  also  pointed  out  the  story 
recently  of  two  young  lads  who  went  to 
the  movies  and  saw  a  wild  west  show, 
and  then  came  out,  bought  guns  and  took 
them  down  to  Rosedale  ravine.  In  this 
case,  one  chap  was  killed,  and  that  is 
just  one  example.  The  crime  wave  is 
getting  more  serious  all  the  time. 

Then,  we  come  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  and  he  also 
is  a  busy  man.  During  1955,  1.1  million 
pupils  attended  school  in  Ontario;  we 
built  481  building  projects  to  accommo- 
date 77,000  pupils.  We  gave  grants  for 
education  of  $84  million ;  grants  to  uni- 
versities will  be  nearly  $16  million.  The 
enrolment  at  universities  was  25,000  and 
only  2.5  per  cent,  of  the  students  going 
to  school  ever  attend  university. 

I  am  very  pleased  to  see  that  the  uni- 
versities and  industries  in  this  country 
are  taking  steps  to  raise  funds  so  as  to 
increase  the  attendance.  I  spoke  about 
this  a  year  or  two  ago,  and  I  claimed 
then  that  the  industries  should  contribute 
more  money  to  assist   the  universities. 


and  I  have  been  talking  about  it  ever 
since. 

In  these  matters,  a  person  cannot  just 
stand  up  and  say  it  once,  he  has  to  follow 
through  afterwards,  and  in  many  cases 
I  have  followed  through  with  letters,  and 
got  things  churned  up,  and  then  there  is 
the  chance  that  something  will  happen. 

There  was  recently  a  meeting  at  St. 
Andrews-by-the-Sea,  and  Mr.  James  S. 
Duncan  of  the  Hydro  was  there,  and 
the  industries  are  being  canvassed  for 
funds,  and,  of  course,  they  can  take  it 
off  their  income  tax.  But,  unfortunately, 
I  have  learned  the  leaders  give  only  one 
half  of  one  per  cent,  to  education,  but 
even  if  they  give  5  per  cent.,  they  will 
only  be  giving  6  per  cent,  of  the  cost, 
so  we  as  hon.  members  of  the  govern- 
ment have  to  shoulder  more  and  more 
expenses  as  far  as  universities  are  con- 
cerned. 

Then,  we  have  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Mines  (Mr.  Kelly)  and  he  is  a  very 
versatile  gentleman  and  has  all  the 
answers  to  any  questions.  That  is  the 
kind  of  person  we  need  in  that  particular 
job  because  people  cannot  go  away 
empty  handed.  Mining  is  second  only  to 
agriculture  in  its  gross  annual  product, 
producing  $578  million  worth  of 
minerals. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  has  972  muni- 
cipalities to  keep  happy  and  that  must 
be  quite  a  job.  The  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  gave  us  quite 
an  illuminating  address  on  finance  and  I 
will  not  attempt  to  equal  him.  However, 
in  1939,  regarding  the  division  of  the 
tax  dollar,  the  federal  government  kept 
52  per  cent.,  gave  the  province  in  1939, 
16  per  cent,  and  the  municipalities  32 
per  cent.  In  1957,  they  keep  80  per  cent., 
the  province  gets  6.3  per  cent,  and  the 
municipalities  13  per  cent.,  so  they  only 
give  away  19.3  per  cent,  against  48  per 
cent,  in  1939.  In  spite  of  that,  our  pro- 
vincial government  has  contributed  to 
the  municipalities  50  cents  for  every 
dollar  they  raised.  This  is  a  question  we 
will  have  to  solve  in  the  future. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Lands  and 
Forests    (Mr.    Mapledoram)    is   also   a 
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busy  man,  because  last  year  he  planted 
28  million  trees.  He  is  in  the  real  estate 
business,  too,  and  has  sold  1,200  summer 
cottage  lots. 

I  wish  all  hon.  members  of  the  House 
would  visit  the  Jack  Miner  sanctuary  at 
Kingsville,  because  that  is  the  second 
largest  tourist  attraction  in  the  province 
of  Ontario.  First  is  Niagara  Falls,  and 
then  we  have  Jack  Miner's  sanctuary, 
and  it  is  a  great  sight  to  see  the  geese 
coming  in  from  away  up  near  Hudson 
Bay  and  James  Bay ;  a  dot  in  the  sky  is 
seen  and  the  geese  gradually  come  down 
and  down,  then  land  on  a  lake.  How 
they  find  the  lake  is  beyond  me,  I  sup- 
pose it  is  instinct,  but  at  any  rate  they 
know  from  experience  that  there  they 
are  safe. 

The  Americans  go  there  by  the 
hundreds.  American  government  offi- 
cials visited  and  looked  over  the  situation 
and  went  back  and  built  sanctuaries  of 
their  own  to  attract  the  geese,  and  these 
sanctuaries  cost  them  from  $1  million 
to  $2  million,  yet  the  province  of  Ontario 
contributes  only  $1,500  to  Jack  Miner's 
sanctuary,  and  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment contributes  $6,500.  We  should,  as 
a  province,  give  at  least  the  same  amount 
as  the  Dominion  government,  $6,500. 

The  other  night  I  was  sitting  at  home 
and  my  wife  and  I  were  reading  the 
papers  and  she  said,  *T  think  that  is 
disgraceful,  those  horses  left  to  starve 
in  northern  Ontario,  why  do  you  not  do 
something  about  it?" 

I  asked :  "What  do  you  expect  me  to 
do,  go  up  and  look  at  every  mining  camp 
and  lumber  camp  and  see  if  they  have 
left  the  horses  out?" 

She  said :  "You  fellows  at  Queen's 
Park  make  me  sick,  you  just  sit  there 
and  do  nothing  about  it." 

When  the  ladies  get  perturbed,  I 
think  we  should  do  something,  and  see 
that  the  horses  or  donkeys  or  any  other 
animals  are  looked  after  either  in  the 
country  or  in  the  city. 

Then  we  have  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Highways  (Mr.  Allan),  and  I  am  happy 
to  see  that  he  is  back  after  his  accident 
and  looking  so  well.    I  must  say  I  agree 


with  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  the  highway  from  Montreal  to 
Windsor  is  developing  too  slowly ;  we 
will  be  old  men  before  it  is  built.  We 
have  a  short  season  here  for  road  build- 
ing, perhaps  from  June  to  the  end  of 
September,  and  it  never  seems  to  occur 
to  them  that  they  could  work  under 
floodlighting  and  have  3  shifts  and 
could  accomplish  3  times  the  work. 
The  people  of  Ontario  are  tired  of  wait- 
ing for  more  and  better  roads. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  has  been  busy  too ;  he  has  been 
putting  new  gowns  on  magistrates  and 
judges,  and  has  found  a  broom  and  is 
sweeping  down  the  cobwebs  in  the 
courtrooms.  Now  they  are  nice  and 
clean  and  spic  and  span,  and  that  is  the 
way  they  should  be.  He  has  86  proba- 
tion officers  supervising  6,000  offenders 
of  the  law  who  are  supporting  their 
dependents,  rather  than  going  to  jail 
which  causes  a  hardship  for  their 
families.  This  has  worked  out  very  well 
and  I  hope  they  continue  with  it. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity  (Mr.  Cathcart)  has  been  wel- 
coming 18  million  tourists  from  the 
United  States  who  spent  $250  million 
here,  $20  million  of  which  was  in  gaso- 
line tax.  I  am  looking  to  the  future, 
and  I  think  the  tourist  business  in  this 
province  is  a  lot  like  the  mining  business, 
it  has  just  been  scratched.  We  Canadians 
are  fortunate  in  that  our  dollar  is  good 
in  any  country  of  the  world,  just  the 
same  as  the  American  dollar. 

There  are  people  in  Europe  who 
would  like  to  come  over  and  see  what 
we  have,  but  they  cannot  get  the  cur- 
rency. The  only  people  we  see  from 
Europe  these  days  are  diplomats  or 
businessmen  who  have  some  authority 
or  rank.  The  ordinary  person  cannot 
come  because  of  the  currency  restric- 
tions, and  I  think  the  United  Nations 
should  work  out  something  on  that, 
and  that  is  when  we  will  really  reap 
the  benefit  from  the  tourist  business. 

In  reference  to  the  currency  business, 
I  have  a  friend  who  is  an  hon.  member 
of  the  House  of  Commons  in  London. 
He  has  a   farm   in   the  north   part   of 
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England.  He  wrote  me  that  he  wanted 
to  buy  a  farm  of  100  acres  in  Ontario ; 
so  we  corresponded  quite  a  while.  When 
he  came  over  he  had  a  thick  file  describ- 
ing the  opportunities  across  the  country. 
I  knew  then  that  he  did  not  to  buy  a 
farm.  All  he  wanted  to  do  was  to  show 
those  letters  to  the  Bank  of  England 
and  get  enough  money  to  come  over  to 
see  what  we  had  over  here.  That  is 
the  kind  of  thing  they  have  to  do  in 
order  to  take  a  trip  to  Canada. 

I  would  also  like  to  point  out  to  hon. 
members  —  I  have  pointed  this  out 
before  —  that  we  in  Ontario  should 
have  a  national  airport,  either  at  Wind- 
sor, London,  Toronto,  Oshawa  or 
Weston.  A  national  airport  would  allow 
planes  from  every  country  to  come  here 
Every  country  in  the  world  today  has 
an  air  line  whether  they  can  afford  it  or 
not.  Even  Ireland  has  its  own,  and  its 
planes  fly  to  other  countries.  But  in 
Canada  there  is  only  the  Trans-Canada 
Air  Lines,  which  is  our  own  company, 
the  Canadian  Pacific  Airlines,  and 
American  Airhnes  which  can  land  out 
at  the  airport. 

It  is  true  we  have  Trans-Canada  Air 
Lines  which  we  own — it  is  our  company 
— and  they  are  doing  a  good  job.  The 
same  as  the  Hydro,  it  is  owned  by  the 
people,  and  it  should,  of  necessity,  carry 
the  people  internally.  If  one  is  traveUing 
from  here  to  Montreal  or  Ottawa,  it 
would  have  to  be  by  TCA.  But  when  it 
comes  to  interchanging  from  one  con- 
tinent to  another  we,  of  necessity,  should 
have  a  national  airport  here. 

I  also  believe  that  we  should  have  an 
airlift  from  Detroit,  Cleveland  and 
Buffalo  to  the  Collingwood  and  Graven- 
hurst  areas  in  the  wintertime  for  skiing. 
This  has  been  a  wonderful  winter  for 
that,  and  we  could  have  had  thousands 
of  people  up  there.  We  need  to  have 
somebody  with  a  little  initiative  to  take 
on  such  a  project,  because  with  the 
modern  airplane  today  people  could 
leave  Detroit  at  8.00  a.m.  and  have 
lunch  in  Collingwood;  they  could  have 
an  afternoon's  skiing,  and  could  be  back 
in  Detroit,  Cleveland  or  Buffalo  on  the 
same  day.    Why  we  are  not  doing  it,  I 


do  not  know,  but  it  is  something  that 
the  department  should  promote. 

I  also  do  believe  that  the  department 
should  have  more  money,  and  should 
get  more  people  going  to  our  north 
country.  I  had  one  or  two  hon.  members 
from  northern  Ontario  to  the  Lions* 
Club  the  other  night,  and  they  talked 
about  the  wonders  in  the  north  and  they 
were  enthralled;  they  were  "lionized" 
afterwards.  They  talked  of  the  wonder- 
ful country  we  have  there. 

Of  the  people  in  southern  Ontario, 
90  per  cent,  have  not  been  any  further 
than  North  Bay,  and  think  when  they 
go  to  North  Bay  that  they  are  in  the 
north  country.  They  are  just  on  the 
fringe  of  it.  When  the  highway  is  com- 
pleted up  there  —  and  I  hope  they  get 
along  with  it  faster  —  we  should  have 
hotels  all  along  for  the  people  to  stay, 
so  that  they  can  go  up  and  see  the 
wonders  —  the  thousands  of  lakes  and 
the  fishing,  the  mining  and  the  lumber- 
ing, and  all  the  good  things  we  have  to 
oiler  in  the  north. 

We  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development  (Mr.  Nickle), 
and  he  certainly  gave  us  quick  action  in 
the  Hungarian  relief  fund,  and  I  think 
that  it  was  a  great  benefit  to  have  the 
hon.  member  for  Bellwoods  (Mr. 
Yaremko)  go  over  to  Austria  to  see  the 
state  of  affairs  and  the  conditions  there 
and  to  report  back  to  this  House. 

This  department  has  a  new  Deputy 
Minister.  He  is  a  man  beyond  reproach 
and  married  to  quite  a  famous  person. 
Miss  Plumtree  —  her  mother  was  Alder- 
man Plumtree,  quite  famous  some  years 
ago.  The  Deputy  Minister's  father  is 
Dr.  Tyrrell,  whose  picture  was  in  the 
Globe  and  Mail  this  morning.  He  is 
quite  a  famous  mining  engineer. 

We  are  in  very  good  hands  in  having 
Mr.  Tyrrell,  but  I  must  say  that  this 
department  needs  an  overhauling.  I  do 
not  say  that  in  a  derogatory  sense,  but 
we  know  that  when  the  hon.  Dana 
Porter  set  up  that  department  some  10 
years  ago,  it  was  all  right  then,  but 
since  then  things  have  changed.  Other 
departments,  such  as  that  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  have  a  committee  set  up  where 
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one  can  take  one's  ideas  and  discuss  and 
bring  them  forward,  but  The  Depart- 
ment of  Planning  and  Development  is 
just  the  same  as  it  was  when  it  was 
inaugurated. 

We  have  set  up  another  committee  of 
4  men  to  investigate  ''metro",  and  what 
are  they  going  to  do  when  they  bring 
in  their  report?  There  is  no  place  to 
take  it.  We  must  set  up  a  committee  of 
planning  and  development  to  correct 
the  inequalities  and  the  hundreds  of 
things  that  are  there,  and  Mr.  Tyrrell 
can  not  do  anything  about  them  because 
the  department  is  operated  on  the  basis 
of  the  statute  set  up  by  the  hon.  Dana 
Porter  10  years  ago.  This  country  is 
growing  by  leaps  and  bounds  and  it  is 
time  it   was   corrected. 

The  next  department  we  have  is  that 
of  trade  and  industry,  which  is  the 
sparkplug,  or  should  be,  of  this  govern- 
ment. It  is  under  that  department  that 
we  foster  trade,  and  I  think  they  are 
doing  a  fine  job  during  the  last  few 
years.  Toronto  is  not  the  "hog  town" 
that  people  think  it  is,  we  do  not  want 
to  have  all  the  industries  here,  we  want 
them  decentralized,  out  in  the  outskirts. 
The  money  all  comes  to  Toronto  any- 
way, so  we  would  like  to  see  it  decen- 
tralized more. 

One  can  go  to  their  offices  now  and 
name  any  town  he  likes,  and  they  will 
reach  for  the  file  and  tell  him  all  about 
it.  Take  the  northern  part  of  Bruce 
county,  for  example,  because  I  know  it 
best.  Wiarton  is  getting  a  plywood 
factory,  I  believe.  Owen  Sound  is  get- 
ting one,  and  so  is  Goderich. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  And  Wal- 
laceburg. 

MR.  FISHLEIGH:  And  Wallace- 
burg  has  one  or  wants  something. 
Goderich  is  sitting  on  top  of  the  world 
anyway,  they  have  the  new  Dominion 
Tar,  and  have  enough  salt  under 
Goderich  to  last  the  rest  of  the  world  for 
50  years.  So  they  have  an  asset  which 
not  many  towns  have. 

However,  that  department  does  need 
enlarging. 


We  have  only  3  offices,  one  in  London, 
England,  the  Ontario  House,  where 
they  are  doing  a  fine  job  under  "Jim" 
Armstrong;  then  we  have  another 
office  in  New  York  which  I  have  not 
seen ;  and  another  one  in  Chicago,  mak- 
ing 3  offices  to  promote  Ontario  to  the 
rest  of  the  world.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is 
not  enough,  because  we  here  in  Ontario 
are  walking  a  tight  rope  and  one  of  these 
days  we  are  going  to  fall  off. 

The  point  is  this,  we  are  spending  in 
the  United  States  $1,280  million  more 
than  they  are  spending  here.  Our  total 
deficit  last  year  was  $888  million,  but 
with  the  United  States  the  difference  was 
$1,280  million.  That  condition  could  not 
exist  if  it  were  not  for  the  fact  that  the 
Americans  have  found  a  good  outlet  for 
their  money  in  our  north  country  and  in 
the  oil  wells  of  the  west,  and  they  are 
bringing  in  $3  billion  or  $4  billion  a 
year,  which  offsets  the  difference. 

As  long  as  that  condition  continues 
we  are  all  right,  but  supposing  they 
should  stop,  what  would  happen?  Well, 
we  would  be  in  a  predicament,  we  would 
fall  off  the  tight  rope. 

This  is  the  time  we  should  prepare  for 
such  a  circumstance,  and  should  be 
opening  more  offices  all  over  the  world 
to  sell  our  produce.  We  produce  about 
$9  billion  worth  of  manufactured  goods 
here  in  Ontario,  and  should  be  opening 
up  markets  for  it. 

I  was  in  Barcelona,  at  their  trade  fair, 
last  summer  and  I  asked  to  see  the 
manager,  through  a  lot  of  interpreters. 
Gradually  I  got  to  the  top,  and  he  asked 
if  I  would  like  to  see  the  fair  and  I  said 
I  certainly  would.  So  they  got  out  an 
electric  car  and  there  were  two  police- 
men on  each  side  and  two  interpreters 
and  the  manager  in  front,  and  ourselves. 

There  were  26  miles  of  display  in  that 
trade  fair  in  Barcelona,  it  being  one  of 
the  better  ones  in  Europe — there  are 
dozens  of  them  every  year  over  there — 
and  we  went  along  through  the  displays 
and  over  there  everybody  stands  at  atten- 
tion while  the  car  passes  and  I  really 
felt  pretty  important.  Nevertheless,  I 
asked:    ''Where    is    the    Canadian    dis- 
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play?",  and  they  could  not  find  one, 
there  was  not  a  Canadian  display  there 
any  place,  in  all  the  26  miles  of  mer- 
chandise in  all  those  big  buildings.  They 
appeared  to  have  all  other  countries 
represented  there. 

One  of  the  interesting  things,  too,  was 
that  they  had  German  cars  on  display 
and  there  were  big  crowds  around  a  30 
horse  power  model.  Then  they  had  an 
American  Ford,  with  nobody  looking  at 
it  at  all.  I  asked :  "Why  do  they  not 
look  at  the  Ford?"  Well,  the  answer 
was  that  the  German  car  would  go  110 
miles  an  hour  on  30  horse  power,  the 
Ford  with  170  or  so  horse  power  would 
only  go  110  miles  an  hour.  "Therefore 
the  German  car  is  far  better." 

The  Germans  are  able  to  sell  their 
motor  cars  in  every  country,  in  spite  of 
the  currency  problem.  The  reason  we 
are  not  showing  our  merchandise  over 
there,  or  in  any  other  country,  is  because 
we  are  on  the  dollar  basis,  they  are  on 
the  peso,  the  franc,  or  the  pound,  and  we 
cannot  interchange  our  currencies,  there- 
fore we  can  sell  only  to  a  selected  part 
of  the  world.  But  the  Germans  are  able 
to  overcome  that,  and  to  some  extent 
the  British  as  well,  they  can  go  "back 
to  back",  as  they  call  it,  the  pound 
against  the  dollar,  and  we  have  to  be 
more  progressive  in  our  thinking  and 
outlook, 

I  would  suggest  that  it  is  going  to  cost 
a  lot  of  money  to  put  Ontario  on  its 
feet  as  far  as  exports  are  concerned.  We 
are  too  young,  we  have  expanded  too 
fast  internally,  and  we  have  not  looked 
to  the  future  externally. 

I  suggest  that  we  combine  ourselves, 
that  Quebec,  Ontario  and  Manitoba  go 
together.  We  all  possess  the  same  assets, 
for  example,  in  the  northern  part  of 
Quebec  they  have  the  Pre-Cambrian 
Shield,  which  runs  right  across  the 
northern  parts  of  Ontario  and  Manitoba 
as  well,  and  in  that  shield  there  are  as 
many  potential  assets  as  have  all  the 
United  States  put  together.  We  have 
those  assets  in  common,  and  instead  of 
3  offices,  with  one  in  England,  we  could 
have  one  office  and  open  more  and  more. 


We  should  be  more  friendly  with  our 
neighbours,  the  people  of  Quebec.  When 
I  went  to  the  Progressive-Conservative 
convention,  it  was  an  eye-opener  to  me 
how  friendly  the  people  from  Quebec 
were,  and  I  think  we  hon.  members 
should  go  to  Quebec  City,  visit  them, 
and  invite  them  here,  and  get  to  know 
them.  And  similarly  we  should  visit 
Manitoba  and  see  them  and,  through 
these  development  and  planning  boards 
combine  our  forces,  open  up  more 
offices,  because  after  all  it  is  something 
like  Toronto  and  the  outside  municipal- 
ities. Ontario,  Quebec  and  Manitoba 
have  the  same  ideas. 

There  were  60,000  Frenchmen  orig- 
inally settled  in  Quebec  in  the  years 
gone  by,  and  now  there  are  3  million 
of  them,  and  the  same  goes  for  On- 
tario, where  we  have  English,  Irish  and 
Scotch,  we  have  grown  up  together  and 
it  is  like  a  foreign  land,  we  do  not  mix 
enough.  I  have  gone  there  with  the 
board  of  trade  of  Toronto  and  one 
would  not  want  to  meet  a  more  hospit- 
able group  of  people.  The  Quebec 
people  take  the  visitor  all  through  their 
northland,  and  I  think  the  3  of  us 
should  give  leadership,  especially  as  far 
as  trade  and  commerce  is  concerned. 

Lastly  we  have  the  hon.  Ray  Connell, 
the  Minister  who  has  to  do  with  the 
Ontario  Hydro.  We  are  all  pleased  that 
the  hon.  Minister  was  appointed  to  that 
position.  He  is  a  person  who  will  grow 
in  wisdom  and  stature  as  he  learns  the 
Hydro,  not  like  some  politicians  who 
just  puff,  puff  and  get  bigger  and  bigger. 
The  hon.  Minister  is  one  of  those  fel- 
lows who  we  are  convinced  will  do  a 
good  job. 

However,  I  would  like  to  bring  this  to 
his  attention.  This  is  a  very  important 
thing  and  I  am  leaving  the  best  to  the 
last.  I  will  not  talk  very  much  longer, 
but  last  year  I  bought  a  25  horse  power 
motor  and  we  have  been  going  to 
Oliphant  for  the  last  40  years.  It  is  a 
summer  cottage  resort  on  Lake  Huron, 
6  miles  north  of  Sauble  Beach,  which 
is  the  fastest  growing  beach  in  Ontario, 
6  miles  south  of  Red  Bay.  Red  Bay 
derived   its   name   because  the   Indians 
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fought  a  battle  there  long  ago  and  the 
shore  ran  red  with  blood. 

In  between  those  two  places  is  Oli- 
phant,  with  some  30  large  islands,  and 
it  is  a  great  place  for  boating.  When 
I  got  there  and  looked  at  the  lake,  the 
water  level  had  gone  down  a  foot  and 
a  half,  and  stones  that  I  had  not  seen 
for  years  were  sticking  out  of  the  water. 
I  did  not  take  the  motor  out  of  the 
back  of  the  car,  I  just  took  it  back  to 
the  fellow  from  whom  I  bought  it  and 
said:  "This  is  no  good  to  me." 

I  did  not  know  what  the  matter  was, 
the  lake  was  going  down,  and  still  is. 
Then  I  happened  to  read  an  article  in 
the  Financial  Post  and  I  found  that  this 
is  what  had  happened : 

South  of  Lake  Huron,  we  have  Lake 
Michigan  and  bordering  on  Lake  Michi- 
gan is  Chicago,  and  at  Chicago  there  is 
the  Chicago  Drainage  Canal,  and  that 
drains  into  the  Missouri  River  and  thus 
into  the  Mississippi  and  goes  right  down 
to  New  Orleans. 

The  point  is  that  we  had  a  very  able 
leader,  Mr.  Wintermeyer,  and  I  ad- 
mired this  leader  very  much,  under  the 
late  Sir  Wilfred  Laurier,  but  in  1914 
he  passed  a  bill,  in  co-operation  with  the 
United  States,  whereby  it  was  agreed 
that  they  could  take  from  Lake  Michi- 
gan 1,500  cubic  feet  of  water  per 
second — not  per  minute,  but  per  sec- 
ond— and  this  water  was  to  go  down  the 
canal  so  they  could  flush  their  sewage 
system. 

Last  summer  there  was  a  drought 
in  the  midwestern  states,  and  those 
states  prevailed  upon  President  Eisen- 
hower to  agree  that  they  should  have 
more  water,  and  the  result  is  that  they 
have  been  pumping  8,500  cubic  feet  per 
second  out  of  Lake  Michigan,  which  of 
course  automatically  lowers  the  level  of 
Lake  Huron.  They  are  supposed  to 
stop  doing  so  at  the  end  of  this  month, 
but  the  lobby  is  on,  they  want  to  con- 
tinue the  pumping  of  the  water,  they 
say  that  out  in  British  Columbia  the 
source  of  the  Columbia  River  is  being 
diverted  and  that  since  we  in  Canada 
are  doing  that  to  them,  thev  want  this 


water.    The  result  is  a  great  hardship 
to  boating  and  fishing. 

But  that  is  not  the  point,  the  point 
is  that  this  is  costing  our  Canadian 
Hydro  per  year  40  million  kilowatt 
hours  and  on  the  United  States  side 
45  million  kilowatt  hours.  As  the  lake 
goes  down  it  is  also  costing  us  L5 
million  tons  of  shipping  each  year. 

So  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  it  is 
high  time  he  got  on  his  gloves  and 
declared  war  on  the  United  States  and 
got  rights  for  our  water.  He  will  have 
to  fight  Congress  or  the  Secretary  of 
War,  they  have  rights  to  the  water 
under  the  treaty  of  1890.  So  I  say,  put 
on  the  gloves,  remember  what  Sir  Adam 
Beck  would  have  done  under  similar 
circumstances,  or  the  late  "Bob" 
Saunders,  to  Americans  stealing  our 
water,  billions  of  tons  of  it,  and  get  the 
hydro  commissioner  back  from  Nassau. 
Get  up  early  in  Dundas,  feed  the 
chickens,  and  start  right  off  for  Wash- 
ington  and   declare   war. 

But  the  hon.  Minister  must  get  this 
water  problem  fixed  up. 

In  concluding,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  see  it 
says  at  the  end  of  the  sheet  here, 
'Trayers."  I  suppose  the  hon.  members 
are  all  praying  that  I  will  stop  talking, 
because  it  is  getting  late.  However,  I 
think  it  was  Robert  Louis  Stevenson 
who  said :  "More  things  are  wrought  by 
prayer  than  this  world  dreams  of,"  so 
perhaps  that  is  what  I  will  have  to  do, 
to  get  my  wish  fulfilled.    Thank  you. 

MR.  G.  W.  INNES  (Oxford)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  once  again  pay  tribute 
to  you  on  the  efficient  and  dignified 
manner  in  which  you  control  the  pro- 
ceedings in  this  Legislature.  Since  com- 
ing into  the  House  I  have  in  most  cases 
enjoyed  the  co-operation  and  good  will 
of  hon.  members  and  the  departments 
in  general. 

However,  it  is  quite  evident  to  me, 
and  it  must  be  to  visitors  in  the  House, 
that  some  of  the  Conservative  members 
are  more  interested  in  the  federal  gov- 
ernment than  they  are  in  the  provincial, 
and   I   would  suggest  that  the  door  is 
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wide   open    for   them   if   they   can   get 
through  it. 

Representing  as  I  do  one  of  the  truly 
great  counties  of  the  province,  namely 
Oxford,  which  population-wise  is  bal- 
anced, 50  per  cent,  urban  and  50  per 
cent,  rural,  hon.  members  will  find  that 
it  is  a  fair  measuring  stick  by  which  to 
analyze  the  needs  of  the  people  in 
general. 


agriculture  crisis  at  the  present  time, 

and  I  strongly  urge  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  seriously  consider  such  a 
committee.  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture economics  branch  at  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College  has  been  carrying 
out  studies  in  farm  accounting  and 
management  and  the  following  table 
shows  the  variation  in  labour  income  on 
two  types  of  farms  : 


1951  1952  1953  1954  1955 

General  dairy  farm  $3,302         $1,605         $1,029         $1,059         $1,043 

Dairy  specialty  3,661  1,189  1,059  929  667 


The  most  serious  situation,  as  is  the 
case  in  the  rest  of  the  province,  is  the 
steady  decline  in  agricultural  income. 
This  government  was  seemingly  quite 
concerned  a  year  ago  —  even  to  the 
intent  of  calling  a  special  session  —  and 
today  they  are  still  supposedly  concerned 
but  no  concrete  action  is  being  taken. 
Why  do  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
his  cabinet  continue  to  ignore  the 
position  of  the  farmer  in  this  province? 

The  recently  appointed  hon.  Minister 
of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Goodfellow)  has 
expressed  some  strong  words  on  several 
occasions.  Speaking  to  the  Ontario 
Federation  of  Agriculture  at  the  King 
Edward  Hotel  on  November  8,  1956 
he  said : 

It  is  my  aim  to  provide  legislation 
second  to  none  anywhere  in  the 
world,  so  that  you  can  market  your 
own  produce. 

Now  I  trust  that  he  and  *'the  grass 
roots  farmer  from  Hamilton,  Went- 
worth",  as  referred  to  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) — for  whom 
I  have  a  great  deal  of  respect  —  in  the 
interests  of  the  agricultural  industry 
will  not  be  swayed  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  rest  of  the  cabinet, 
but  will  stand  firm  to  their  convictions 
on  the  farm  problems. 

We  have  select  committees  appointed 
in  this  House  from  time  to  time,  but  no 
one  in  this  Legislature  can  truthfully  say 
that  they  are  more  important  than  the 


According  to  Dr.  Patterson  of  the 
farm  economics  branch,  Toronto,  farm 
labour,  including  operators,  has  been 
leaving  the  farm  at  the  rate  of  2,000  a 
month  in  Ontario  in  the  past  18  months. 
This  is  twice  the  normal  rate  of  1,000 
a  month  leaving  the  farms  for  the 
previous  5  years.  Is  it  the  policy  of  this 
government  to  have  cheap  food,  so 
cheap  that  we  force  all  our  pioneer 
stock  and  their  descendants  out  of 
agriculture  ? 

May  I  impress  on  the  hon.  members 
that  the  farmers,  as  they  become  fewer 
and  fewer,  become  more  and  more 
important  to  our  economy.  Some  14  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  producing 
today  what  50  per  cent,  produced  50 
years  ago. 

Our  marketing  legislation  must  be 
put  in  order  immediately.  This  govern- 
ment has  been  shirking  its  responsibility 
to  marketing  and  giving  the  same  old 
excuse  of  "passing  the  buck"  on  to 
Ottawa.  Definite  plans  must  be  made 
and  made  now  if  we  are  to  maintain  the 
calibre  of  men  we  have,  and  need,  in 
agriculture.  There  is  no  other  item  of 
business  or  legislation  more  essential 
to  this  government  for  the  future 
economy  of  Ontario  at  the  present  time. 

Yet  this  government  is  hesitant  and 
fails  to  move  —  certainly  it  is  going  to 
make  mistakes  —  it  has  before  and  will 
again,  but  nothing  so  serious  that  amend- 
ments cannot  take  care  of  them.  "Noth- 
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ing  ventured,  certainly  nothing  gained." 
There  is  not  one  doubt  in  my  mind  that 
the  supreme  court  ruling  can  be  made 
to  work,  or  the  cloth  can  be  cut  to  fit 
the  situation. 

There  are  enough  personnel  and 
facihties  in  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture and  the  Ontario  Agricultural 
College  to  do  a  job  for  agriculture  in 
this  province.  I  cannot  help  be  most 
critical  of  the  operation  of  the  Ontario 
Agricultural  College.  An  advisory 
board  was  appointed  by  this  Tory  gov- 
ernment to  counsel,  direct,  and  give 
advice  back  to  this  Tory  government. 
What  kind  of  a  democratic  system  are 
we  trying  to  carry  out? 

If  this  board  does  meet  I  think  it  is 
very  seldom ;  if  it  does  let  it  be  respon- 
sible to  a  select  committee  on  agriculture 
out  of  the  Legislature  represented  by  all 
parties.  This  has  been  nothing  but  a 
poHtical  machine  for  years,  and  it  is  time 
we  started  pulling  together  for  the 
betterment  of  the  college  and  agriculture 
in  general.  I  will  have  more  to  say  on 
this  later  in  the  budget  debate,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  go  into  it  too  deeply  at 
the  present  time. 

May  I  suggest  that  an  up-to-date 
board  of  governors  be  appointed  for  the 
Ontario  Agricultural  College  and  that 
they  meet  at  least  4  times  a  year,  with 
a  select  committee  from  this  Legislature. 

In  this  way,  I  feel  the  agricultural  col- 
lege financed  by  the  taxpayer  of  this 
province  could  make  an  entirely  different 
and  more  lasting  contribution  to  agri- 
culture for  the  benefit  of  the  industry  in 
general,  which  is  sadly  lacking  at  the 
present  time.  A  few^  suggestions  would 
include  a  training  course  along  farm 
lines  for  New  Canadians  and  others  with 
no  previous  experience,  and  for  a  course 
in  basic  English.  Also,  a  marketing  and 
sales  course  in  conjunction  with  The 
Department  of  Economics.  More  time 
should  be  given  to  research  with  par- 
ticular attention  to  new  uses  of  agricul- 
tural products. 

When  I  was  in  the  committee  on  agri- 
culture this  morning,  I  was  asked  if  we 
are    doing    enough    and     I    gave    this 


example :  I  said  that  right  in  this  build- 
ing we  have  display  cases  in  the  main 
lobby,  yet  we  cannot  show  a  showcase  on 
agricultural  products  which  are  packaged 
and  sold  in  this  province. 

If  this  government  is  really  sincere  in 
wanting  to  help  agriculture  throughout 
the  province,  it  must  give  some  help  and 
study  to  efficiency  with  a  view  also  to 
raising  the  quality  of  the  products.  In 
relation  to  the  junior  farm  loan  board, 
there  is  great  need  for  an  advisor  or 
supervisor  to  co-ordinate  the  efforts  of 
individual  farmers  with  a  goal  in  mind 
of  producing  more  profit  per  farm. 

We  need  more  dairy  herd  improve- 
ment association  work  throughout  the 
province.  The  high  producing  cow  will 
make  a  profit  for  the  farmer,  and  a  low 
producer  will  lose  money  for  him.  This 
work  has  definitely  not  covered  a  large 
enough  percentage  of  herds  in  the 
province. 

Agricultural  representatives  must  also 
be  given  a  refresher  course  regularly, 
and  brought  up  to  date  in  research,  mar- 
keting and  so  on.  We  have  men  in  our 
service  who  have  been  there  35  to  40 
years,  and  I  have  nothing  against  them, 
and  they  are  doing  a  job,  but  they  could 
do  a  better  job  if  they  were  brought  up 
to  date  on  marketing. 

I  suggest  that  there  are  agricultural 
offices  that  would  do  a  better  job  if  they 
were  not  situated  in  congested  high-rent 
areas.  The  Middlesex  and  Oxford 
county  offices  are  located  in  downtown 
London  and  Woodstock :  these  could  be 
located  in  the  exhibition  grounds,  where 
there  is  ample  parking  and  auditorium 
space.  They  would  be  a  real  service  to 
the  community — and  I  can  assure  hon. 
members  the  fair  boards  would  welcome 
them. 

The  rent  for  the  two  offices  in  London 
and  Woodstock,  at  the  present  time,  is 
almost  $500  per  month. 

There  are  many  things  this  govern- 
ment could  do  to  help  the  position  of  the 
farmers,  but  it  must  not  stand  idly  by 
while  the  farm  income  dwindles  away 
while  that  of  industry  continues  to  rise. 

I  want  to  refer  only  briefly  to  high- 
ways, and  to  reiterate  the  words  of  my 
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leader  when  he  said  it  has  been  a  "hit 
and  miss"  game  too  long.  In  the  county 
of  Oxford,  we  have  highway  No.  100 
which  is  a  main  connecting  link  be- 
tween highway  No.  2  and  highway  No.  • 
7,  namely,  between  Thames  ford  and  St. 
Marys.  This  is  a  gravel  road  and  for 
years  we  have  been  promised  that  it 
would  be  paved.  The  maintenance  cost 
on  this  highway  in  10  years  would  easily 
pay  for  the  cost  of  paving  it.  I  have  had 
one  private  transport  owner  tell  me  that 
he  would  pave  the  road  himself  if  the 
government  would  refund  the  taxes  they 
have  collected  from  him  in  10  years. 

Why  should  the  people  of  this  densely 
populated  area  be  handicapped  when 
they  have  been  paying  taxes  into  the 
treasury  for  so  many  years,  only  to  see 
their  money  used  for  highways  for  the 
people  of  Toronto,  who  do  not  know 
what  a  gravelled  road  is?  The  largest 
percentage  of  Torontonians  have  been 
paying  taxes  for  only  a  short  period. 
This  is  indicated  in  the  increased  To- 
ronto car  population  from  1951  to  1955, 
which  is  143,740.  I  think  this  is  totally 
unfair. 

A  large  proportion  of  highway  No. 
401  is  now  nearing  completion  in  our 
own  county  at  the  present  time.  Officials 
of  this  department  have  always  been 
slaves  to  traffic  counts,  but  the  amazing 
feature  to  me  is  that  they  do  not  use 
traffic  counts  where  they  should.  The 
department  has  seen  fit  to  close  several 
roads  which  formerly  crossed  highway 
No.  401.  But  do  the  hon.  members  know 
that  no  traffic  count  was  put  on  some  of 
these  roads  before  they  were  closed,  and 
that  when  they  come  to  compensate  they 
are  working  in  the  dark? 

I  know  of  one  case  where  an  official 
of  the  department  has  made  trip  after 
trip  from  Toronto  only  to  turn  the 
matter  over  finally  to  an  independent 
appraiser  simply  because  of  their  lack  of 
foresight.  Surely  we  can  have  more 
coherent  and  efficient  departments  —  if 
not,  let  us  turn  the  business  all  over  to 
independent  appraisers  and  abolish  the 
government  department  completely. 
There  is  too  much  money  continually 
wasted  in  overlapping  investigations. 


I  want  briefly  to  pay  tribute  to  the 
schools  for  the  retarded  in  the  prov- 
ince, for  the  good  work  they  are  doing 
under  adverse  conditions.  No  doubt, 
most  hon.  members  have  a  brief  regard- 
ing their  situation.  In  our  own  county  of 
Oxford,  we  have  two  such  schools. 
They  are  continually  short  of  money 
and  have  to  rely  on  donations  and  free 
time  and  transportation  from  interested 
citizens. 

I  would  like  to  endorse  their  brief 
highly;  they  certainly  are  not  asking 
too  much  compared  to  the  cost  per 
•pupil  of  operating  the  provincial  schools 
at  Orillia  and  Smiths  Falls.  It  is  of 
special  importance  that  these  schools  be 
recognized  and  that  school  inspectors 
visit  them  regularly.  Some  schools  in 
the  outlying  counties  do  not  get  the 
regular  clinical  service  that  those  in 
urban  centres  receive. 

I  would  strongly  endorse  their  brief 
and  trust  this  government  will  see  fit 
to  consider  seriously  their  recommenda- 
tions. 

To  be  fair  to  the  older  residents  in 
my  county  who  are  constantly  com- 
plaining to  me  about  their  meagre  old 
age  pensions,  these  are  the  people  who 
survived  the  depression  for  years  and 
used  all  their  savings  in  doing  so.  These 
are  the  people  who  made  this  province 
what  it  is  today.  These  are  the  people 
to  whom  this  government  should  pay 
an  additional  grant.  And  may  I  suggest 
that  if  the  federal  government  increases 
its  grant  from  $40,  then  this  govern- 
ment should  match  the  increase  dollar 
for  dollar. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  Why  not? 

MR.  INNES  :  I  would  like  to  discuss 
for  some  time  one  of  the  most  important 
services  under  the  jurisdiction  of  this 
government,  namely  education,  with 
particular  emphasis  on  the  teacher  short- 
age in  the  province.  The  number  of 
teachers  required  in  the  years  ahead 
is  astounding,  and  action  must  be  taken 
now.  Our  future  generation  and  society 
are  most  dependent  on  the  quality  of  the 
educational    services   available.     May    I 
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quote     from     the     speech     from     the 
Throne : 

Underlying  the  municipal  prob- 
lem is  that  of  education.  The  needs 
of  our  children,  who  are  at  once  our 
greatest  responsibihty  and  our  great- 
est asset,  require  that  education  con- 
tinue to  receive  our  closest  attention. 

Formidable  as  it  is,  the  problem 
of  providing  classroom  accommoda- 
tion is  not  the  only  one;  that  of  in- 
creasing the  supply  of  teachers  is 
equally  pressing. 

School  population  has  now  reached 
1.1  milHon — an  increase  of  66  per 
cent,  in  the  last  10  years — and  it  will 
double  in  the  next  15  to  20  years. 
Plans  will  be  placed  before  you  to 
help  our  municipalities  meet  their 
educational  and  other  requirements, 
not  only  fiscally  but  administratively. 

Boards  of  education,  teachers'  asso- 
ciations, the  public  in  general,  and  the 
press  are  deeply  concerned  and  well 
they  should  be.  But  not  so  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education    (Mr.   Dunlop). 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  two  levels : 
(1)   elementary;   (2)    secondary. 

In  the  elementary  schools  the  enrol- 
ment of  students  has  increased  from 
545,000  in  1945  to  880,000  in  1956, 
an  increase  of  335,000.  By  1965,  the 
enrolment  will  be  398,000  above  the 
1955-1956  level,  and  by  1975  it  will  be 
619,000  above  the  1955-1956  level,  or 
an  increase  of  91  per  cent,  or  almost 
double  the  present  enrolment. 

Now  let  us  take  a  look  at  the  teacher 
situation : 

From  1945  to  1954,  there  were 
11,541  teachers'  college  graduates,  but 
from  1945  to  1954  there  were  14,692 
elementary  school  teacher  losses — due 
mainly  to  marriage,  other  positions, 
superannuation,  etc.  That  is,  the 
teacher  training  system  failed  to  match 
the  loss  to  the  system  by  3,151  teachers 
during  those  9  years,  which  is  amazing. 

Now  hon.  members  may  ask  where 
we  got  the  extra  thousands.  Teachers, 
long  retired,  have  gone  back  to  teach- 
ing; married  women  teachers  have  gone 


back  and,  in  certain  areas,  a  large  per- 
centage of  unqualified  teachers  had  to 
be  taken  on. 

The  point,  however,  is  that  in  those 
years  the  teacher  training  system  was 
not  graduating  enough  trainees  to  meet 
the  losses,  let  alone  the  increased  de- 
mand. Consequently,  every  available 
teacher  from  every  source  was  used  up. 

In  September,  1952,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Education  told  the  people  of 
Ontario  via  the  press  that  there  would 
be  sufficient  primary  school  teachers 
available  in  the  years  that  lie  ahead. 
He  said  there  was  a  record  enrolment 
at  teachers'  colleges. 

What  happened?  Some  1,478  gradu- 
ated and  the  system  lost  1,637,  or  in 
other  words,  there  was  a  net  loss  to 
the  system  of  159  more  teachers  than 
graduated  from  teachers'  colleges. 
From  1950-1954,  the  school  system  lost 
nearly  1,400  more  teachers  than 
graduated,  while  school  boards  built 
4,215  additional  classrooms,  leaving  the 
province  with  a  combined  deficit  of 
5,603  qualified  teachers.  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  to  be  fair  about 
this,  especially  to  the  people  of  this 
province. 

On  September  23,  1952,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  was  quoted  in 
the   newspapers   as   saying: 

Teachers  are  in  such  supply  that 
this  is  the  last  year  in  which  grade 
13  graduates  will  be  able  to  enrol  in 
teachers'  colleges  with  only  5  upper 
school  subjects.  In  future,  8  papers 
will  be  required. 

In  February,  1953,  only  5  months 
after  the  hon.  Minister  made  this  state- 
ment, the  Deputy  Minister  announced  a 
new  programme  whereby  grade  12 
graduates  could  take  a  two-year  course 
at  teachers'  colleges. 

This,  however,  is  not  all.  In  the 
summer  of  1952,  an  emergency  pro- 
gramme was  launched  to  train  teachers. 
It  was  open  to  grade  12  graduates  whose 
training  period  was  to  include  a  6  weeks' 
course  at  summer  school  followed  by  a 
year  of  teaching  in  an  elementary  school. 
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a  second  summer  course,  a  second  year 
of  teaching,  and  then  a  full  year  at  a 
teachers'  college. 

In  other  words,  4  years  and  6  weeks 
after  a  pupil  graduates  from  grade  8 
in  a  public  school,  that  same  pupil  can 
be  back  teaching  in  grade  8.  Another 
way  of  evaluating  the  elementary  interim 
first  class  certificate  is  to  consider  that 
a  candidate  for  this  certificate  has 
already  had  12  weeks  of  summer  in- 
struction and  two  years  in  the  classroom 
before  the  department  requires  him  or 
her  to  spend  a  full  session  in  a  teachers' 
college. 

It  is  worth  noting  that  in  the  past  3 
years  under  this  programme,  25  per 
cent,  of  those  who  enrol  in  the  first 
6  weeks'  summer  course  and  teach  a 
year  quit  teaching  and  do  not  even  enrol 
in  the  second  summer  session.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  many  potentially 
fine  teachers  find,  at  17  years  of  age,  the 
emotional  stresses  and  strains  of  at- 
tempting to  teach  35  to  40  public  school 
students  after  only  6  weeks  of  instruc- 
tion too  great,  and  that  they  come  to 
dislike  teaching  and  yearn  for  something 
less  demanding. 

Even  lowering  of  the  standards  of 
teacher  training  has  not  produced  the 
number  of  teachers  required  to  staff 
Ontario  schools. 

In  the  spring  of  1956,  4  years  after 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  assured 
us  that  the  supply  of  teachers  would  be 
sufficient,  the  department  found  it  neces- 
sary to  recruit  additional  teachers  in  the 
United  Kingdom. 

In  the  spring  of  last  year  there  were 

832   public   school   teachers   in   Ontario 

.         who  had  little  or  no  teacher  training.   In 

I        May  of  last  year  the  Globe  and  Mail 

^        reported    that    the    Ontario    Teachers' 

Federation  had  a  list  of  68  schools  in 

northern    Ontario    which    had    had    no 

qualified  teacher   for  the  past  6  years 

and    that    there    were    50,000    children 

being  taught  by  teachers  who  had  little 

or  no  teacher  training. 

The  needs  are  going  to  be  even 
greater  in  the  years  ahead.  By  1965, 
13,766  more  teachers  will  be  required 


and  by  1975,  20,633.   Permanent  policies 
and  solutions  are  drastically  needed. 

The  shortage  of  secondary  school 
teachers  follows  a  similar  pattern. 
Student  enrolment  has  increased  48,556 
from  1945  to  1956,  which  is  a  small 
increase  compared  to  the  elementary 
schools,  but  it  only  stands  to  reason  that 
the  big  problem  —  and  may  I  strongly 
emphasize  this,  Mr.  Speaker — is  coming. 

In  1955  there  were  170,000  secondary 
school  students.  In  1965  there  will  be 
313,000  or  a  gain  of  143,000  or  84  per 
cent.,  and  by  1975,  440,000  or  a  gain  of 
270,000  over  1955-1956.  From  1945  to 
1954,  some  3,008  secondary  school 
teachers  have  graduated  from  the  On- 
tario College  of  Education  with  high 
school  assistants'  certificates  and  in  the 
same  period  2,803  were  lost  to  the 
system.  With  the  addition  of  683  class- 
rooms to  the  system  the  net  loss  was  548 
teachers.  By  1965,  6,000  more  teachers 
than  in  1955  will  be  required,  exclusive 
of  replacements,  and  by  1975,  11,250 
additional  secondary  teachers  exclusive 
of  replacements. 

So  great  is  the  shortage  of  secondary 
school  teachers  that  1,000  of  the  8,000 
secondary  school  teachers  in  the  province 
are  holding  special  permits  to  teach 
subjects  for  which  they  are  not  fully 
qualified,  the  greatest  shortage  being  in 
mathematics  and  science  teachers,  which 
is  most  serious. 

The  Toronto  Daily  Star,  September 
4,  1956,  reports  Dr.  R.  E.  Jamieson, 
Dean  of  McGill  University  Faculty  of 
Engineering,  as  saying: 

Canadian  schools  are  turning  out 
only  one-third  as  many  engineers  as 
are  needed  annually. 

In  the  Globe  and  Mail,  January  26, 
1957,  Dr.  G.  Ross  Lord,  of  the  Univer- 
sity of  Toronto  says : 

The  teaching  of  mathematics  and 
science  in  Ontario  high  schools  has 
declined  to  such  a  low  standard.  He 
charged  many  teachers  had  inadequate 
qualifications  and  refused  to  take  uni- 
versity courses  for  fear  of  failure  to 
pass.    He  said  there  were  signs  that 
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students  were  losing  respect  for  their 
teachers  as  authorities  in  mathematics 
and  science.  He  said  only  50  per  cent, 
of  those  graduating  from  the  Ontario 
College  of  Education  who  would  be 
teaching  mathematics  in  high  school 
had  their  grade  13  mathematics. 

He  said  that,  of  a  survey  of  630 
mathematics  and  science  teachers,  400 
had  not  taken  courses  beyond  grade 
13. 

'T  know  they  have  not  averaged 
half-a-dozen  science  or  mathematics 
specialists  from  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education  in  any  year  of  the  past 
10." 

What  has  the  department  done?  Uni- 
versity graduates  without  any  teacher 
training,  but  who  had  accepted  teaching 
positions  with  school  boards,  were 
offered  a  10  weeks'  summer  course. 
Following  a  year  of  teaching  these 
emergency  teachers  were  to  take  a  sec- 
ond 10  weeks'  summer  course  before 
receiving  a  temporary  high  school 
assistant's  certificate,  that  is,  the  same 
certificate  awarded  Ontario  College  of 
Education  graduates  after  the  regular 
full  year  course.  In  the  past  two  years 
the  number  of  summer  school  students 
entering  the  province's  high  schools  each 
September  have  equalled  the  number 
graduating  from  the  Ontario  College  of 
Education  after  a  full  year's  work, 
which  is  unfair  to  the  students  and  the 
graduates. 

The  shortage  of  qualified  teachers  has 
had  many  important  effects  on  Ontario's 
school  system  to  date.  Boards  of  educa- 
tion are  in  competition  with  one  another 
for  teachers.  Staggered  hours,  over- 
crowded classrooms,  fewer  optional 
courses,  and  lower  teacher  qualifications 
have  become  standard  procedure  for 
many  Ontario  schools. 

The  impact  of  the  teacher  shortage, 
while  felt  in  most  urban  areas,  has  been 
most  severe  in  the  rural  area  of  this 
province.  Rural  communities,  unable  to 
compete  with  the  teachers'  salary 
schedules  in  the  cities  and  towns,  are 
losing    the    unequal    struggle    and    the 


quality  of  instruction  for  rural  students 
is  suffering. 

And  what  of  the  future? 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  the  salaries  in 
both  the  elementary  and  secondary 
schools.  We  will  find  that  they  have 
almost  doubled  in  the  last  10  years.  In 
1945,  the  teachers'  salaries  represented 
61.5  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of  educa- 
tion. In  1954  they  represented  56.5  per 
cent,  of  the  total  cost  or  a  drop  of  5  per 
cent. 

What  can  be  done  is  entirely  up  to 
The  Department  of  Education,  but  we 
cannot  stand  idly  by  and  see  these 
definite  and  clear-cut  needs  totally 
ignored  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Educa- 
tion. The  department  is  responsible  for 
teacher  training  courses,  teacher  quali- 
fications, for  the  curriculum,  for  school 
inspectors,  for  school  construction,  and, 
to  some  extent,  school  finance,  for  the 
suj^erannuation  fund,  for  student  stand- 
ards, and  so  on. 

I  quote  from  the  report  by  Dr.  Sidney 
Smith,  president  of  the  University  of 
Toronto,  and  he  quotes  Professor  C. 
Fowke,  of  the  University  of  Sas- 
katchewan : 

The  cold  hard  fact  is  that  sooner  or 
later — and  the  sooner  the  better  for 
the  welfare  of  universities — we  will 
have  to  obey  the  law  of  supply  and 
demand  and  pay  competitive  salaries 
for  gifted  people. 

I  have  a  few  suggestions  which  could 
be  tried  by  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion: 

1.  An  active  promotion  project  on  the 
part  of  the  government,  teacher  associa- 
tions, parents  and  others  to  realize  and 
recognize  teaching  as  one  of  the  most 
important  professions  in  the  country. 
People  charged  with  training  and  mould- 
ing the  minds  of  our  future  citizens 
are  the  most  important  people  in  a 
community. 

I  quote  Dr.  Sidney  Smith  in  his  report 
to  the  senate  of  the  university : 

Men  and  women  are  more  im- 
portant than  bricks  and  mortar,  but 
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first  class  men  and  women  will  not  be 
available  for  teaching  and  research 
unless  they  are  provided  with  the 
tools  for  their  job. 

The  Department  of  Education  has 
certainly  not  contributed  to  the  elevating 
of  the  profession  by  lowering  standards 
and  certificates.  I  do  not  blame  the 
teacher  trainees,  but  the  government, 
whose  responsibility  it  is. 

2.  Locate  training  schools  in  more 
centres  throughout  the  province,  es- 
pecially for  secondary  school  teachers, 
with  an  aim  of  making  it  more  con- 
venient for  the  students,  such  as  the 
Lakehead,  eastern  Ontario  and  northern 
Ontario. 

3.  Do  away  completely  with  the 
tuition  charges  at  the  Ontario  College 
of  Education.  They  are  now  $215  per 
year,  and  for  400  students  the  revenue 
is  only  $86,000  per  year  out  of  a  $100 
million  budget,  which  is  very  small 
compared  to  the  success  it  could  have 
to  the  province  but  certainly  a  deterrent 
to  the  student  trainees. 

4.  It  could  be  possible  to  subsidize 
trainees  during  their  course  or  have  a 
fund  available  whereby  they  could  secure 
a  loan  and  the  same  be  paid  back  over  a 
period  of  time  after  graduation. 

5.  A  more  generous  provincial  grant 
to  help  raise  salaries  to  meet  the  com- 
petition of  business  and  industry  and 
consequently  slow  down  or  stop  some  of 
the  losses. 

6.  A  special  drive  for  more  male 
teachers  so  that  matrimony  does  not 
deplete  the  teacher  ranks  so  heavily. 


7.  Special  incentives  and  considera- 
tions to  rural  teachers  to  help  maintain 
the  standards  and  quality  of  instruction 
obtained  in  the  urban  schools. 

Now,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  mentioned 
only  a  few  solutions,  but  the  first  and 
foremost  thing  is  for  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Education  to  recognize  truthfully 
that  there  is  a  real  shortage  at  present 
and  a  genuine  threat  of  serious  short- 
ages in  the  future.  There  is  no  solution 
likely  or  possible  until  the  hon.  Minister 
recognizes  the  need.  If  he  continues  to 
refuse  to  face  the  facts,  the  government 
should  assume  responsibility  and  take 
action. 

In  conclusion,  I  hope  that,  as  a  mem- 
ber of  the  opposition  of  this  House, 
my  remarks  will  make  a  contribution  to 
the  debate  of  this  Legislature  and  to 
the  betterment  of  the  people  of  this 
province  in  general. 

MR.  S.  J.  HUNT  (Renfrew  North)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  D.  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
the  budget.  I  hope  hon.  members  will 
pound  the  tables  as  hard  afterwards  as 
they  have  before. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Change  MR.  GRAHAM  to  read  MR.  W.  B. 
LEWIS  (York  Humber)  : 

Change    "Mr.    Frank    Flack"    to    read    "Mr.    Frank 
Flegg". 
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LEGISLATURE  OF  ONTARIO 


Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
third  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  private  bills  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Your 
committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  15,  An  Act  respecting 
Community  Chest  of  Greater  To- 
ronto. 

Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  respecting 
O'Keefe  Centre. 

Bill  No.  22,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Pembroke. 

Bill  No.  24,  An  Act  r^pecting  the 
city  of   Peterborough. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments : 

Bill  No.  1,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  10,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
the  Ontario  Professional  Foresters 
Association. 

Bill  No.  13,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Barrie. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.   SPEAKER:   Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  LAW  SOCIETY  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Law  Society  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted, 
this  bill  will  give  to  Osgoode  Hall  the 
right  to  confer  law  degrees. 


THE  SUMMARY 
CONVICTIONS    ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Summary  Convictions  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  if  enacted, 
this  bill  will  introduce  a  uniform  traffic 
ticket  system. 


THE  CHARITIES 
ACCOUNTING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Charities  Accounting  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
students  from  Allenby  Public  School, 
Toronto;  Mitchell  District  High  School, 
Mitchell;  Milton  Public  School,  Mil- 
ton; Vaughan  Township  School,  North 
York;  and  the  pupils  from  school 
section  No,  6,  North  Gwillimbury,  and 
school  section  No.  1,  Keswick,  These 
students  are  here  to  view  the  proceed- 
ings of  the  House  and  we  cordially 
welcome  them. 

Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  re- 
ceived two  messages  from  the  Honour- 
able the  Lieutenant-Governor,  signed 
by  his  own  hand, 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  Lieutenant- 
Governor  transmits  estimates  of  certain 
sums  required  for  the  services  of  the 
province  for  the  year  ending  March  31, 
1958,  and  recommends  them  to  the 
Legislative  Assembly. 

The  Lieutenant-Governor  transmits 
supplemental  estimates  of  certain  addi- 
tional sums  required  for  the  services 
of  the  province  for  the  year  ending 
March  31,  1957,  and  recommends  them 
to  the  Legislative  Assembly. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair,  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  supply. 


BUDGET 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Mr.  Speaker :  This  budget, 
like  its  predecessors,  is  a  reflection  of 
the  Ontario  economy,  of  its  develop- 
ment, its  problems  and  its  prospects. 
For  a  decade  and  a  half  we  have  enjoyed 
an  extraordinarily  high  rate  of  popula- 
tion growth  and  industrial  expansion, 
and  the  past  year  has  been  no  exception. 
The  quinquennial  census,  taken  here  last 
year  for  the  first  time,  confirmed  that 
our  population  has  been  growing  by 
161,000  a  year  —  an  average  annual  rate 


of  increase  of  3.3  per  cent.,  and  one  well 
above  that  of  the  rest  of  Canada  and 
double  that  of  the  United  States. 

Ontario's  labour  force  increased  last 
year  by  4  per  cent.,  but  with  the  economy 
operating  at  full  draught,  unemployment 
was  at  its  lowest  level  since  the  Korean 
war.  The  total  provincial  product  rose 
again  by  10  per  cent.,  of  which  about 
7  per  cent,  represented  an  increase  in 
real  goods  and  services.  The  gross  value 
of  manufactured  products  increased  by 
10  per  cent.  Electric  power  generation 
—  one  of  the  best  barometers  of  our 
economic  weather  —  rose  by  12  per 
cent. 

In  value,  the  output  of  Ontario's 
mines  established  a  new  record,  increas- 
ing by  nearly  10  per  cent.,  while  pulp 
and  paper  advanced  by  close  to  9  per 
cent.  Continuing  the  upward  trend, 
which  has  now  been  in  evidence  for  two 
years,  Ontario's  agricultural  output  and 
farm  cash  income  again  improved,  and 
as  the  population  grows  the  outlook 
brightens.  Capital  investment  in  new 
factories,  machinery  and  other  private 
and  public  physical  assets  rose  in  1956 
by  an  astounding  25  per  cent,  to  the 
highest  level  in  our  history. 

In  any  year,  downward  adjustments 
in  some  sectors  of  the  economy  are  to 
be  expected.  Owing  to  credit  restrictions 
and  other  factors,  it  became  apparent 
early  last  year  that  some  slackening  in 
the  residential  construction  industry 
was  inevitable.  Compared  with  the 
record  year  of  1955,  the  number  of 
housing  starts  began  to  decline  last 
August,  while  completions  began  to 
move  downward  in  October.  By  the 
end  of  1956,  the  number  of  dwelling 
units  under  construction  had  declined 
by  12  per  cent.  Despite  these  adjust- 
ments, the  52,000  dwelling  units  com- 
pleted in  1956  approximated  the  record- 
breaking  level  of  the  previous  year, 
while  the  amount  of  capital  invested  in 
housing  was  about  6  per  cent,  higher. 

There  were  many  signs  of  the  steady 
rise  in  living  standards.  As  against  a 
2  per  cent,  increase  in  consumer  prices 
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in  1956,  average  weekly  salaries  and 
wages  advanced  by  5  per  cent.  The  total 
income  of  workers  and  small  businesses 
rose  by  over  9  per  cent.,  while  retail 
trade  purchases  increased  by  6  per  cent. 
All  these  advances  added  up  to  Ontario's 
most  prosperous  year  —  an  impressive 
record  of  growth,  development  and 
achievement. 

In  the  last  13  years,  Ontario's  popula- 
tion has  increased  by  more  than  1.5 
million,  while  nearly  $20  billion  has  been 
invested  in  its  factories,  commercial 
buildings,  new  machinery  and  equip- 
ment, natural  resources,  housing  and 
other  capital  purposes.  While  this  rapid 
expansion  has  brought  maturity  and 
strength  to  the  Ontario  economy,  it  has 
also  imposed  heavy  burdens  upon  the 
province  and  its  municipalities. 

To  the  Ontario  government  and  the 
municipalities  has  fallen  the  responsi- 
bility of  providing  those  essential  serv- 
ices of  education,  highways  and  roads, 
hospitals,  water  and  sewerage  works, 
conservation  and  development  projects, 
without  which  urban  development  could 
not  occur,  nor  industry  flourish.  On 
them,  in  addition,  has  devolved  a  major 
^art  of  the  task  of  maintaining  an 
economic  environment  that  is  friendly 
to  industrial  expansion,  to  the  creation 
of  new  employment  opportunities,  and  to 
the  maintenance  of  a  system  of  taxation 
that  will  enable  our  manufacturers  and 
other  producers  to  be  competitive  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

The  swift  advance  of  Ontario's 
economy  in  recent  years  has  necessitated 
a  huge  expansion  in  all  these  services. 
Moreover,  the  problem  has  been  intensi- 
fied in  many  of  these  fields  by  the 
existence  of  a  heavy  backlog  of  need 
inherited  from  the  depression  and  war 
years.  I  shall  have  occasion  to  refer 
many  times  in  this  budget  to  the  prob- 
lems that  Ontario's  growth  and  expan- 
sion impose  upon  us. 

The  government's  net  ordinary  expen- 
diture in  the  current  fiscal  year  ending 
March  31,  1957,  is  estimated  at  $461.3 
million.       This      expenditure     includes 


certain  special  grants  and  payments 
which  I  shall  describe  to  hon.  members 
in  a  few  minutes,  as  well  as  the  provision 
of  $17.7  million  for  sinking  funds  and 
$57.5  million  for  transfer  to  the  high- 
way reserve  account. 

The  province's  capital  expenditure, 
during  the  current  fiscal  year,  will 
amount  to  a  record  total  of  $175.4 
million.  Of  this  amount,  $135.3  million 
is  for  highways  and  natural  resources 
and  community  access  roads,  while 
^33  million  is  for  public  works,  in- 
cluding the  Ontario  hospitals  for  the 
mentally  ill,  and  conservation  and 
development  projects.  Thus,  the  com- 
bined net  ordinary  and  capital  expendi- 
tures in  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  are 
estimated  at  $636.7  million,  including 
$75.2  million  for  sinking  fund  and 
highway  reserve  account. 

The  net  ordinary  revenue  of  the  gov- 
ernment for  the  fiscal  year  1956-57  is 
estimated  at  $461.7  million.  The  largest 
sources  are :  the  tax  rental  agreement, 
$160.6  million;  gasoline  tax,  $107  mil- 
lion ;  motor  vehicle  licences,  $45  million ; 
liquor  control  board  profits,  $54  million ; 
succession  duties,  $25  million;  and 
revenue  from  lands  and  forests,  $20.5 
million. 

After  provision  for  sinking  funds 
and  the  transfer  to  highway  reserve 
account,  we  are  budgeting  for  an 
interim  surplus  on  ordinary  account 
of  $390,000.  However,  the  shortfall 
in  the  province's  revenue  necessary  to 
balance  its  overall  expenditure,  includ- 
ing that  for  new  construction,  is 
$115.6  milHon. 

In  order  to  augment  health  and  other 
services,  we  are  again  making  available 
out  of  this  year's  revenue  a  number  of 
special  grants  and  payments  which  will 
be  introduced  as  supplementary  esti- 
mates. 

While  in  recent  years  we  have  pro- 
vided as  supplementary  estimates  in  the 
current  year  large  capital  grants  to 
universities,  this  year  such  grants  will 
be  provided  in  the  estimates  for 
1957-58. 
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Supplementary  estimates  will  there- 
fore be  introduced  to  provide  for  the 
following  special  grants : 

Education 


a  tendency  in  some  quarters  to  draw  a 
line  between  services  which  could  be 
properly  assigned  to  the  province  and 
those  which  were  strictly  municipal  in 
nature. 


Waterloo  College— to  carry  out  special  studies  in  connection  with  engineering  $      25,000 

The  Girl  Guides  Association— for  the  centenary  world  camp  25,000 

The  Stratford  Shakespearian  Festival  150,000 

Royal  Ontario  Museum— for  extension  of  the  arts  100,000 

Royal  Botanical  Gardens   100,000 

The  faculty  of  dentistry.  University  of  Toronto— for  increase  in  facilities  1 ,000,000 

The  teachers'  superannuation  fund  1,000,000 


Health 

Special  grants  of  $200  per  bed  will 
be  paid  to  the  public  general  hospitals 
for  defraying  depreciation  costs  and 
for  other  capital  purposes.  These  grants 
will  total  $5.8  million. 

To  assist  nurses'  training  in  public 
general  hospitals,  a  grant  of  $1.8  million 
will  be  paid  to  the  hospitals  concerned. 

A  special  grant  of  $200,000  will  be 
paid  to  the  Salvation  Army  Grace 
Hospital  for  welfare  work. 

A  special  grant  of  $700,000  will  be 
paid  to  the  Toronto  Western  Hospital 
in  connection  with  its  teaching  services. 

A  special  grant  of  $200,000  will  be 
paid  to  the  Scarborough  General  Hos- 
pital for  metropolitan  out-patient  work. 

A  special  grant  of  $100,000  will  be 
paid  to  the  Ontario  Heart  Foundation 
for  research  purposes. 

Other 

The  amount  of  $180,000  will  be  paid 
for  new  research  facilities  of  the  On- 
tario Research  Foundation. 

A  special  contribution  of  $1  milhon 
will  be  made  to  the  public  service  super- 
annuation fund. 

These  special  grants  and  payments 
total  $12,380,000. 

The  extreme  rapidity  with  which  the 
Ontario  economy  has  been  expanding 
thrusts  heavy  burdens  and  responsi- 
bilities not  only  upon  the  province  but 
upon  the  municipalities.  In  the  face 
of  these  new  burdens,  there  has  been 


It  is  very  questionable,  however, 
whether  in  practice  any  such  delinea- 
tion can  be  made.  Just  as  in  some  fields 
the  province  can  administer  services 
more  efficiently  and  economically  than 
can  the  federal  government,  so,  in  other 
fields,  the  municipalities,  which  are 
closest  to  the  people  and  can  most 
accurately  assess  their  local  needs,  are 
in  the  best  position  to  administer  the 
programme.  This  is  particularly  true  of 
education,  and  also  of  certain  welfare 
services  where  a  means  test  of  the 
people  who  require  assistance  is  neces- 
sary. 

But  in  such  cases,  there  must  be  some 
element  of  financial  responsibility. 
Where  provincial  monies  are  made 
available  for  specific  purposes  —  as  in 
some  cases  they  must  be,  since  require- 
ments vary  so  greatly  from  one  muni- 
cipality to  another  —  then  efficiency  and 
economy  can  best  be  realized  if  the 
municipality  bears  part  of  the  cost.  It 
is  therefore  neither  administratively  nor 
financially  practicable  for  the  province 
to  take  over  the  administration  or 
assume  the  whole  financial  cost  of  such 
services. 

It  is  also  sometimes  said  that  the 
municipalities  should  have  more  fields 
of  taxation.  Some  13  years  ago,  when 
we  introduced  a  new  approach  to  the 
municipal  problem,  it  was  the  opinion — 
and  that  opinion  still  seems  to  be  pre- 
valent —  that  there  was  no  altogether 
satisfactory  way  of  granting  muni- 
cipalities access  to  additional  forms  of 
taxation  which  they  might  employ 
themselves.    It   was   decided  then,  that 
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the  most  effective  assistance  the  province 
could  immediately  render  to  the  muni- 
cipalities was  to  increase  its  grants  to 
education,  and  this  it  has  continued  to 
do  through  the  years. 

While  the  cost  of  operating  the 
elementary  and  secondary  school  system 
in  the  last  13  years  has  increased  by 
about  4.5  times,  the  province's  grants  to 
local  school  boards  have  been  increased 
by  nearly  10  times  —  from  $8.4  million 
to  $81.2  miUion  this  year. 

Nor  is  this  all.  To  enhance  the 
security  and  attractiveness  of  the  teach- 
ing profession,  the  province,  in  addition 
to  these  grants,  has  made  large  con- 
tributions to  the  teachers'  superannua- 
tion fund.  This  year  its  contribution  is 
%6.7  million.  This  is  an  expense  that 
would  otherwise  be  a  cost  to  the  muni- 
cipalities and  a  charge  on  real  property. 

The  assistance  to  education  was 
intended  to  serve  two  purposes :  first, 
to  relieve  the  property-owner  of  some  of 
the  burden  of  real  estate  taxes  and, 
second,  to  improve  the  standards  of 
education  throughout  the  province.  Both 
these   purposes   have   been   served. 

The  province  has  not,  however,  con- 
fined its  assistance  only  to  education. 
The  pressing  need  of  provincial  assist- 
ance for  other  local  services  has  also 
been  recognized.  In  many  municipali- 
ties, education  is  the  most  urgent 
problem ;  in  others  it  is  roads ;  and  in 
still  others  the  cost  of  welfare  services 
is  relatively  heavy.  Thus  the  province's 
programme  of  assistance  has  had  to  be 
many-sided,  and  grants  for  all  these 
purposes  have  been  greatly  increased. 

Since  provincial  grants  for  specific 
purposes  require  a  municipal  contribu- 
tion to  ensure  economy  of  administra- 
tion, the  province  in  1953  pioneered  a 
new  system  of  unconditional  grants 
payable  to  the  municipalities  without 
any  strings  attached,  in  recognition  of 
their  social  welfare  costs.  In  most 
instances,  such  grants  have  fully  com- 
pensated the  municipalities  for  their 
outlays  for  social  welfare. 

The  province  has  also  introduced 
other  methods  to  assist  the  municipali- 
ties.   In   1952,  it  adopted  for  the  first 


time  in  Canada  a  system  of  paying 
grants  in  lieu  of  municipal  taxes  on 
Ontario  government  and  other  publicly- 
owned  property  such  as  Ontario  Hydro. 
It  has  established  the  Ontario  municipal 
improvement  corporation  which,  through 
the  purchase  of  debentures,  has  provided 
85  municipalities  with  funds  to  enable 
them  to  proceed  with  schools  and  water 
and  sewerage  works.  It  has  also  set  up 
the  Ontario  water  resources  commission 
to  undertake  the  construction  and  opera- 
tion of  water  and  sewerage  works. 

The  province's  assistance  to  the 
municipalities  is  therefore  very  compre- 
hensive, and  no  part  of  it  should  be 
singled  out  without  relation  to  the 
others.  The  programme  must  be  con- 
sidered as  an  integrated  whole,  and  its 
value  determined  in  accordance  with 
what  it  contributes  toward  raising  the 
standard  of  municipal  services  and 
giving  tax  relief  to  real  property. 

During  the  current  year,  the  province's 
assistance  to  municipalities  will  total 
$180.2  million.  This  is  equivalent  to 
nearly  one-half  of  the  total  municipal 
tax  levy.  Thus  it  cannot  be  denied  that 
this  assistance,  combined  with  wise 
municipal  administration,  has  served 
to  blunt  the  edge  of  municipal  tax  and 
debt  increases. 

The  Royal  Commission  on  Canada's 
Economic  Prospects  recently  made 
reference  to  this  and,  as  is  shown  in  the 
appendix  to  my  remarks,  municipal  tax 
levies  not  only  absorb  a  smaller  propor- 
tion of  personal  income  but  in  terms  of 
constant  dollars  per  capita  are  today 
considerably  lower  than  they  were  15 
to  25  years  ago.  Nevertheless,  we 
recognize  that  municipal  tax  levies  and 
debts  are  rising.  This  budget,  therefore, 
provides  for  substantial  increases  in 
provincial  assistance  for  both  education 
and  other  municipal  purposes.  In  addi- 
tion, certain  municipal  reforms  will  be 
introduced  to  encourage  home  owner- 
ship and  enhance  the  position  of  the 
individual  who  is  unable  to  treat  his 
local  tax  as  an  expense  for  income  tax 
purposes. 

Our  programme  of  municipal  assist- 
ance for  1957-58  will,  I  am  confident, 
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demonstrate  that  we  are  not  unmindful 
of  the  needs  of  the  municipahties.  But  no 
one  should  expect  all  the  problems 
which  have  arisen  out  of  the  past  25 
years  of  depression,  war  and  expansion, 
to  be  solved  at  once.  We  cannot  expect 
to  remove  the  backlog  of  need  for 
municipal  thoroughfares  at  one  stroke 
any  more  than  the  province  can  achieve 
this  object  with  respect  to  highways. 
Nor  can  the  province  or  the  muni- 
cipalities be  expected  to  meet  the 
accelerated  needs  of  water  and  sewerage 
works  and  many  other  services  in  a 
single  year.  Time  must  be  allowed  to 
provide  solutions. 

The  need  for  a  long-term  approach 
is  particularly  evident  in  dealing  with 
the  prol)lem  of  education.  Ontario's 
elementary  and  secondary  school  enrol- 
ment, which  this  year  reached  1.1 
million,  is  expected  to  double  over  the 
next  15  to  20  years.  Inevitably  this 
increase  in  enrolment  will  be  accom- 
panied by  a  rise  in  costs.  Our  policy 
must  therefore  be  formulated  to  pro- 
vide a  continuing  increase  in  educational 
grants.  Basing  our  grants  on  the  con- 
siderations of  only  one  year's  assistance 
would  have  disastrous  consequences  for 
local  school  l)oards,  confronted  as  they 
are  with  a  relentless  rise  in  enrolment 
and  costs.  The  increases  in  grants  of 
one  year  should  not  be  wiped  out  by 
the  forced  economies  of  the  next.  The 
municipalities  must  be  assured  of  sus- 
tained increases  in  provincial  grants  in 
accordance  with  their  expanding  obliga- 
tions. 

There  is  another  reason  why  our 
grants  should  have  regard  for  the  con- 
tinuing nature  of  this  problem.  One 
of  the  factors  used  in  determining  the 
amount  of  the  grant  payable  is  the 
value  of  the  assessment  per  classroom 
or  per  person  in  each  district.  In  many 
municipalities,  assessment  values  differ, 
one  from  another. 

The  province  recognizes  that  these 
differences  add  to  the  complexity  of  the 
problem  and  the  difficulty  of  attaining 
an  equitable  educational  grants  system. 
Consequently,  we  are  pressing  forward 
with    a    view    to    having,    in    1958,    a 


province-wide  common  yardstick  of 
municipal  assessments  which  will  be 
used  for  grants,  though  not  necessarily 
for  local  tax  purposes.  With  the  magni- 
tude of  the  school  grants  now  being 
paid,  an  equalized  assessment  is  the 
only  satisfactory  method  of  achieving 
an  equitable  distribution  of  provincial 
assistance. 

Although  the  province  is  making 
headway  in  this  matter,  it  has  not  yet 
reached  the  stage  where  there  is  a  satis- 
factory basis  of  equalization  in  all 
communities.  It  is  imperative  that  we 
approach  the  problem  of  provincial 
assistance  for  education  from  the 
standpoint  not  only  of  1957  but  of  the 
years  1958,  1959  and  even  beyond.  Our 
immediate  plans  are  therefore  being 
formulated  on  the  basis  of  a  3-year 
period. 

In  the  first  stage,  commencing  with 
the  fiscal  year,  1957-58,  we  are  raising 
our  contribution  to  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund  from  4  to  6  per 
cent.,  and  we  are  providing  a  further 
large  increase  in  grants  to  school  boards, 
based  mainly  on  the  present  grants  sys- 
tem. Part  of  the  increase  will  be 
occasioned  by  the  growth  in  enrolment 
and  average  daily  attendance,  but  an 
even  larger  part  will  result  from  the 
following  improvements  in  the  grants 
formula : 

(a)  At  a  cost  to  the  province  of  $5 
million  in  1957,  the  basic  amount  of 
school  teachers'  salaries  included  as 
approved  cost  for  grant  purposes  for 
elementary  schools  will  be  raised  from 
$75  to  $100  per  pupil  of  average  daily 
attendance ; 

(b)  At  an  additional  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince of  $1.5  million  in  1957,  the  special 
per  pupil  grant,  which  in  the  current 
fiscal  year  has  been  $6  per  pupil,  will 
be  increased  for  all  elementary  schools 
to  $8  per  pupil  of  average  daily  attend- 
ance; and 

(c)  At  an  additional  cost  to  the  prov- 
ince of  $3.5  million  in  1957,  the  special 
per  pupil  grant  of  $6  paid  in  respect  of 
secondary  schools  will  be  increased  in 
accordance  with  the  following  amounts 
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—  for  continuation  schools,  to  $20  per 
pupil;  for  high  schools  and  collegiate 
institutes  to  $25  per  pupil,  and  for  voca- 
tional schools  to  $30  per  pupil. 

As  a  result  of  these  improvements, 
the  province's  total  grants  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  education 
will  rise  from  $81.2  million  in  the  cur- 
rent fiscal  year  to  $101  million  in  the 
next  fiscal  year,  1957-58,  an  increase  of 
$19.8  million.  The  province's  regular 
contribution  to  the  teachers'  superannua- 
tion fund,  which  is  over  and  above  this 
amount,  will  be  increased  by  $3,7  milHon 
to  $9.4  million. 

The  second  stage  of  our  3-year  plan 
will  come  into  effect  in  1958,  when  two 
major  changes  in  the  general  legislative 
grants  structure  will  become  possible. 
Since  it  is  expected  that,  by  then,  suffi- 
cient information  will  have  been  as- 
sembled to  permit  the  equalization  of 
municipal  assessments  on  a  province- 
wide  basis,  the  grants  structure  will  be 
revised.  As  a  major  proportion  of  the 
grants  will  be  based  upon  these  equalized 
assessments,  it  will  be  possible  for  us  to 
introduce  in  1958  an  entirely  new  sys- 
tem. At  the  same  time,  we  shall  exercise 
care  in  order  to  achieve  an  orderly  tran- 
sition from  the  existing  system  to  the 
new  programme. 

In  this  second  stage,  it  is  proposed  to 
incorporate  a  basic  floor  in  the  grants 
system.  Owing  to  the  increase  in  school 
costs,  adjustments  in  minimum  levels 
will  be  required.  An  especially  acute 
problem  has  arisen  in  rapidly  expanding 
urban  and  suburban  municipalities.  In 
the  light  of  changing  conditions,  the 
province  is  making  a  detailed  appraisal 
of  the  operating  and  capital  educational 
needs  of  our  Ontario  municipalities.  This 
will  be  part  of  an  exhaustive  study  of 
all  aspects  of  school  finances  and  ad- 
ministration. As  this  information  be- 
comes available,  the  province  will  be 
better  able  to  shape  its  educational  grants 
structure  in  accordance  with  the  develop- 
ing needs  pf  all  municipalities. 

During  the  third  stage  of  the  plan, 
coming  with  the  year  1959,  additional 
refinements  will  be  made.  The  grants 
system  will  be  kept  under  continuous 
review   and   experience   will   determine 


where  adjustments  and  improvements 
can  be  made.  It  is  recognized  that  the 
municipalities,  and  especially  the  rapidly- 
growing  municipalities,  must  have 
additional  help  to  meet  the  issue  of  rising 
educational  cost. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  province  is 
faced  with  demands  from  many  quarters 
—  demands  for  highways,  roads,  hos- 
pitals and  numerous  welfare  and  devel- 
opment services.  Moreover,  it  should 
never  be  forgotten  that  there  are  limits 
to  the  demands  that  can  be  met  out  of 
the  province's  limited  revenue  if  it  is  to 
avoid  imposing  an  intolerable  burden  of 
taxation  on  its  people. 

I  have  already  made  reference  to  the 
special  supplementary  grants  of  $8.7 
million  to  be  paid  before  the  end  of  this 
fiscal  year  to  the  public  general  hospitals 
to  meet  depreciation,  and  for  other  pur- 
poses. These  payments  supplement  our 
regular  grants  of  $3  million  for  assisting 
new  hospital  construction  and  of  $11.6 
million  for  the  care  and  treatment  of 
indigent  patients.  Thus,  our  grants  to 
public  general  hospitals  this  year  total 
$23.3  million,  and  next  year,  the  regular 
appropriation  is  being  increased  by  an 
additional  $1  million. 

With  the  introduction  of  public  hos- 
pital insurance,  which  we  confidently 
expect  will  be  by  January  1,  1959  or 
sooner  if  arrangements  can  be  made,  the 
municipalities  will  receive  additional 
assistance.  This  will  take  two  forms. 
In  the  first  place,  the  public  general  hos- 
pital deficits,  which  most  municipalities 
assume,  will  be  wiped  out.  In  the  second 
place,  the  costs  that  the  municipalities 
are  required  to  meet  on  behalf  of  hos- 
pitalized indigent  patients  will,  in  effect, 
be  absorbed  by  the  province  through  the 
payment  of  a  special  unconditional  grant 
to  commence  when  the  hospital  insur- 
ance programme  becomes  effective. 
Thus,  with  the  introduction  of  our  hos- 
pital insurance  programme,  another 
notable  advance  in  municipal  reform 
will  have  been  achieved. 

Two  other  tangible  steps  to  assist 
the  municipalities  are  being  taken  in 
welfare.  The  province  will  raise  from 
25  to  40  per  cent,  its  contribution  in 
support  of  children's  aid  costs. 
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Secondly,  the  province  will  increase 
from  50  per  cent,  to  60  per  cent,  its 
share  of  public  assistance  paid  out  by 
municipalities  in  the  form  of  direct 
relief.  These  measures  will  involve  an 
estimated  minimum  annual  saving  to  the 
municipalities  of  $L3  million. 

A  nota])le  part  of  the  province's  assist- 
ance has  been  the  greatly  increased 
subsidies  to  municipalities  for  municipal 
roads.  A  decade  ago  these  amounted  to 
$9.1  million.  During  the  current  fiscal 
year,  they  will  total  $46  million  and, 
next  year,  we  are  making  $53  million 
available  for  this  purpose.  Resides  these 
subsidies,  the  province,  in  the  last 
decade,  has  given  other  indirect  aid  to 
the  municipalities  through  the  absorption 
within  its  own  provincial  highways 
system  of  173  miles  of  road  which  were 
formerly  the  responsibility  of  the 
municipalities. 

In  many  other  ways  the  province  is 
c()-oj)erating  with  the  municipalities.  For 
example,  this  year  it  proposes  to  base  its 
contribution  towards  the  cost  of  con- 
structing connecting  links  in  municipali- 
ties on  a  width  of  48  feet  of  road  as 
against  a  previous  width  of  33  feet. 

This  year  the  province,  in  recognition 
of  social  welfare  expenditures  made  by 
the  municipalities,  has  i)aid  out  uncon- 
ditional grants  consisting  of  a  basic 
amount  of  $1.50  per  capita  plus  an 
additional  graduated  amount  up  to 
$2.50.  Such  grants  have  amounted  to 
$12.7  million  this  year. 

For  the  coming  fiscal  year,  the  grants 
will  be  as  follows : 

1.  To  all  municipalities  which  contri- 
bute toward  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  under  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Expenses  Act  and 
certain  other  Acts,  the  province  will  pay 
a  ])asic  grant  of  $1.00  per  person. 

Under  the  present  system,  most  muni- 
cipalities have  contributed  to  financing 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  in 
recognition  of  the  expenses  they  incur, 
the  province  has  made  certain  oiffsetting 
payments.  With  the  payment  of  the 
l3asic  grant  of  $1.00  per  person,  it  is 
proposed  to  discontinue  these  provincial 
payments    and    thereby    eliminate    the 


necessity  of  maintaining  the  present 
elaborate  system  of  bookkeeping.  In 
general,  the  grant  of  $1.00  per  person 
will  compensate  municipalities  for  these 
expenses. 

2.  In  recognition  of  the  expenditures 
made  by  municipalities  for  social  welfare 
services,  the  province  will  pay  to  all 
municipalities  a  basic  amount  of  $2.00 
per  person. 

3.  In  further  recognition  of  such 
municipal  expenditures  on  social  wel- 
fare, the  province  will  continue  to  pay, 
in  accordance  with  the  population  of  the 
municipality,  an  additional  amount  rang- 
ing up  to  $2.50  per  person  as  set  out  in 
the  schedule  to  The  Municipal  Uncon- 
ditional Grants  Act. 

To  all  municipalities  that  are  provid- 
ing administration  of  justice  services, 
the  province  will  therefore  pay  a  basic 
grant  of  $3.00  per  person  and  this 
amount  will  range  up  to  $5.50  per 
person  in  the  largest  municipality.  In 
order  to  finance  this  new  schedule,  the 
appropriation  is  being  expanded  to  $20.9 
million,  an  increase  of  $8.2  milHon. 

Continuing  the  efifect  of  the  present 
Act,  there  will  be  provision  in  the  new 
bill  for  the  province  to  make  increased 
payments  where  a  municipality's  popu- 
lation has  increased  by  7  per  cent,  or 
more  above  that  in  the  base  year  or  in 
the  year  in  which  the  last  adjustment 
was  made.  As  the  whole  grant  is  un- 
conditional, and  may  be  used  at  the 
discretion  of  the  municipality,  any  sav- 
ings or  economies  realized  in  the  admin- 
istration of  justice  and  social  welfare 
will  benefit  the  municipalities  with 
respect  to  the  financing  of  their  other 
services. 

In  the  past,  provincial  unconditional 
grants  have  been  applied  so  as  to  effect 
a  reduction  in  general  tax  rate  on  all 
real  property.  They  have  benefited  in- 
dustrial and  commercial  property 
equally  with  residential  property.  The 
owners  of  industrial  and  commercial 
properties,  however,  have  been  able  to 
charge  their  municipal  taxes  as  an 
expense  of  doing  business  and  to  deduct 
them  from  their  taxable  income  before 
computing  corporation  income  tax. 
Thus,  in  general,  the  net  cost  of  muni- 
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cipal   taxes    to    corporate    taxpayers    is 
only  about  one-half  of  such  taxes. 

On  the  other  hand,  the  taxpayer  who 
owns  his  own  home  does  not  enjoy  this 
advantage.  To  him,  the  cost  of  the 
municipal  property  tax  is  a  net  cost. 
There  is  no  opportunity  for  him  to 
secure  a  partial  o.fifset  or  recovery  under 
corporation  income  tax. 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  province's 
unconditional  grants  will  be  applied  to 
benefit  residential  and  farm  taxpayers 
only.  In  computing  the  tax  rate,  the 
council  will  strike  its  general  rate  for 
all  property.  Its  unconditional  grant 
from  the  province  will  then  be  cal- 
culated as  a  reduction  in  the  mill  rate 
on  residential  and  farm  property.  We 
believe  this  measure  will  stimulate  home 
ownership  and  also  increase  the  num- 
ber of  dwellings  available  for  rental 
purposes.  At  the  same  time,  it  will  give 
some  relief  to  farm  property  and 
thereby  assist  a  sector  of  the  economy 
that  has  not  been  participating  in  the 
province's  general  expansion  and  pros- 
perity. 

To  assist  the  municipalities  in  under- 
taking the  construction  of  schools, 
water  and  sewerage  works,  the  province 
is  expanding  its  authority  to  make  ad- 
vances under  the  Ontario  municipal 
improvement  corporation  from  the 
present  maximum  of  $50  million  to 
$150  million. 

To  summarize :  the  province's  assist- 
ance in  the  current  fiscal  year  will  total 
$180.2  milHon.  Next  year,  even  exclud- 
ing indirect  aids  such  as  the  province's 
contribution  to  the  teachers'  superan- 
nuation fund,  the  work  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission  and  the 
monies  made  available  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  improvement  corporation, 
this  assistance  will  be  increased  to 
$213.9  million.  That  is  $33.7  miUion, 
or  19  per  cent,  more  than  the  assistance 
provided  this  fiscal  year.  It  is  an  in- 
crease of  $55.2  million  in  the  last  two 
years  and  should  go  far  to  ease  the 
problems  of  the  municipalities. 

Certainly  such  a  large  programme  of 
assistance  affords  eloquent  testimony 
that  the  relationship  between  the  prov- 


ince and  the  municipalities  is  in  a  very 
real  sense  a  partnership. 

While  population  and  industrial 
growth  have  necessitated  an  unprece- 
dented expansion  of  municipal  services, 
toward  the  financing  of  which  a  large 
part  of  the  provincial  budget  is  devoted, 
the  province  itself  has  been  faced  with 
mounting  demands  for  the  services  ad- 
ministered by  its  own  departments. 
These  demands  take  a  multitude  of 
forms  extending  over  the  broad  fields 
of  education,  health  and  welfare  and 
the  creation  of  physical  assets  such  as 
highways  and  municipal  roads,  essential 
to  our  continuing  development. 

In  the  field  of  education,  the  province, 
besides  providing  assistance  for  elemen- 
tary and  secondary  school  education, 
must  give  consideration  to  the  needs  of 
the  universities  which  are  not  only 
struggling  with  rising  costs  now  but 
face  the  prospect  of  an  enrolment  which 
may  double  within  the  next  10  years 
and  quadruple  within  the  next  20. 

To  lighten  their  financial  load  and 
better  prepare  them  for  the  huge  ex- 
pansion ahead,  the  province  in  recent 
years  has  increased  its  aid  to  the 
universities  for  both  maintenance  and 
capital  purposes  several  times.  In  the 
the  last  5  years,  the  province  has  paid 
them  $17.6  million  for  new  buildings 
and  facilities  and  in  this  budget  pro- 
vision is  being  made  for  the  payment 
of  an  additional  $9.7  million,  making 
our  total  capital  assistance  in  this  6- 
year  period  $27.3  million.  An  additional 
$1  million  for  the  faculty  of  dentistry  of 
the  University  of  Toronto  will  be  paid 
out  of  this  year's  revenue,  bringing  to 
$4  million  the  capital  funds  which  the 
province  has  now  made  available  for 
new  dental  teaching  facilities. 

The  province  has  also  responded  to 
the  universities'  need  for  additional 
money  to  finance  their  operating  costs. 
In  the  last  decade,  such  grants  to  the 
universities  have  been  raised  from  $3.8 
million  to  $8.7  million.  Next  year,  this 
amount  will  be  raised  to  $9.4  million  • — 
an  increase  of  $700,000. 

Thus,  total  provisional  grants  to 
universities  in  the  coming  fiscal  year 
will    amount   to    $18    million.    This    is 
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another  large  instalment  in  fulfilment  of 
the  government's  balanced  programme 
to  enable  the  universities  to  meet  the 
formidable  challenge  which  lies  ahead. 

In  recognition  of  the  important  part 
that  public  libraries  play  in  education, 
an  additional  $115,000  will  be  paid  to 
them  out  of  next  year's  appropriation. 

The  greatly  expanded  need  for  school 
teachers  has  necessitated  the  construction 
of  several  new  teachers'  colleges.  The 
new  teachers'  college  at  Hamilton  is 
now  being  occupied  and  new  teachers' 
colleges  have  been  started  or  are  very 
nearly  at  the  construction  stage  at  New 
Toronto  and  London.  A  new  building 
is  also  being  provided  for  the  Lakehead 
College  of  Arts,  Science  and  Technology 
at  Port  Arthur  and  Fort  William,  while 
a  start  has  been  made  on  permanent 
buildings  at  the  Ryerson  Institute  of 
Technology  on  its  present  site  in  Toronto. 


In  another  branch  of  education  —  the 
agricultural  colleges  —  the  province  this 
year  will  spend  $5  million  for  operating 
expenses  as  well  as  $1.5  million  for 
expansion  of  their  facilities.  For  next 
year,  their  maintenance  and  operating 
appropriation  is  being  increased  by 
$600,000,  and  an  additional  $5.5  million 
is  being  provided  in  capital  for  new 
buildings  and  equipment,  making  their 
total  appropriation  $11.1  million. 

All  these  educational  grants  and  ex- 
penditures make  the  provincial  outlay 
this  year  $112.8  million.  Next  year, 
with  larger  appropriations  provided  for 
virtually  all  divisions,  the  total  expendi- 
ture projected  is  $145.2  million.  That 
is  an  increase  of  $32.4  million  and  I 
think  it  affords  a  reliable  guide  to  the 
importance  that  this  government  attaches 
to  the  advancement  of  education. 


PROVINCIAL  ASSISTANCE  PAYABLE  TO  UNIVERSITIES  AND  COLLEGES 
FISCAL  YEAR  1957-58 


Universities 


Special 
grants  for 
Maintenance      capital 
grants  purposes 


Total 


Increase  in  maintenance  and  special 
grants 
1957-58  over  1956-57 
Maintenance        Capital  Total 


($000's)     ($000's)     ($000's)     ($000's)     ($000's)     ($000's) 


University  of  Toronto  5,800 

University  of  Toronto 

for  Ontario  College  of 

Education    500 

Queen's  University  825 

University  of  Western  Ontario  ..  825 
McMaster  University 

for  Hamilton  College  400 

University  of  Ottawa 

for  the  Faculty  of  Medicine  ..  400 

Carleton  College  225 

Assumption  University 

for  Essex  College  150 

Ontario  College  of  Art  175 

Waterloo  College   125 


1,800 

272 
1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

1,000 
1,000 

1,000 

500 


7,600 


772 
1,825 
1,825 

1,400 

1,400 

1,225 

1,150 
175 

625 


600 


10 
50 
50 

125 

125 
50 

50 

25 

125 


-115 


485 


Total 


9,425 


8,572         17,997 


1,210 


272 

282 
50 
50 

400 

525 

400 

525 
50 

500 

-125 

500 

550 

-100 

625 

1,832 


3,042 


Agricultural   Colleges 


Gross 

maintenance 

charges 


Capital 

outlays  Total 


Increase  in  gross  maintenance  and 
capital  outlays 
1957-58  over  1956-57 
Maintenance       Capital  Total 


($000's)  ($000's) 
Ontario  Agricultural  College 

and  MacDonald  Institute  ....     4,202  4,250 

Ontario  Veterinary  College  1,097  1,000 

Kemptville  Agricultiu-al  School        357  225 


Total   5,656 


($000's)      ($000's)      ($000's)     ($000's; 


8,452 

2,097 

582 


5,475         11,131 


Grand  Total  15,081         14,047         29,128 


468 

117 

30 

615 

1,825 


3,993 
5,825 


3,618 
817 
173 

4,608 

7,650 
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Education  is  more  than  a  means  of 
earning  a  livelihood.  It  is  essential  to 
provincial  and  national  growth  and  a 
safeguard  of  our  democratic  heritage. 
That  explains  the  position  that  education 
commands  in  the  province's  programme. 
It  also  affords  striking  proof  of  the 
province's  willingness  to  share  the 
burdens  of  educational  costs  with  the 
municipalities.  Education  cannot  wholly 
be  a  provincial  matter;  nor  can  it  be 
wholly  a  municipal  matter.  Assuming 
the  importance  that  it  does,  its  needs  can 
best  be  served  through  a  partnership 
arrangement  with  the  governments 
concerned. 

Another  major  part  of  the  govern- 
ment's comprehensive  programme  is 
its  health  services.  In  recent  years  these 
have  been  immensely  improved  and 
expanded,  though  at  a  cost  that  has  been 
rising  at  about  $3  million  a  year.  This 
year,  including  the  supplementary  grants 
to  hospitals,  our  health  bill  will  total 
$63.7  milHon.  This  expenditure,  of 
course,  includes  the  provision  of  health 
services  across  a  broad  front. 

Of  signal  importance  is  the  Ontario 
cancer  institute  which  will  be  coming 
into  operation  this  year.  Another  is  the 
poliomyelitis  vaccine  programme  which 
is  now  in  full  stride. 

There  has  been  a  striking  increase  in 
the  public  general  hospital  accommoda- 
tion, toward  which  the  government  pays 
capital  and  maintenance  grants.  There 
has  also  been  a  corresponding  expansion 
in  the  bed  capacity  of  the  mental  hos- 
pitals constructed  and  operated  by  the 
province  itself. 

The  Ontario  hospital  in  North  Bay, 
which  affords  accommodation  for  764 
patients,  has  been  brought  into  service, 
while  additions  are  being  made  to  the 
Ontario  hospitals  at  Brockville,  Pene- 
tanguishene,  Woodstock  and  Kingston. 
It  is  estimated  that  the  cost  of  operating 
Ontario's  17  mental  hospitals  next  year 
will  amount  to  $29.9  million. 

New  scientific  methods  and  techniques 
are  constantly  being  adopted  in  the 
Ontario  mental  and  tuberculosis  hos- 
pitals to  accelerate  the  restoration  to 
normal,  useful  lives  of  individuals  who 
are  ill  or  physically  or  mentally  handi- 


capped. Progress  has  been  so  marked 
in  the  tuberculosis  hospitals  that  bed 
capacity  is  now  becoming  available  for 
treatment  of  other  ailments.  There  are 
many  signs  that  we  are  on  the  threshold 
of  notable  advances  in  the  treatment  of 
mental  illness.  The  salvage  of  human 
beings  is  a  compelling  objective  and  a 
concentrated  effort  will  be  made  to  give 
more  intensified  treatment. 

This  policy  will  require  additional 
staff  and  equipment,  involving  an  in- 
crease in  expenditures  to  which,  I  am 
confident,  no  one  will  object,  when  the 
results  can  be  translated  into  preventing 
mental  illness  and  shortening  patients' 
stay  in  hospital. 

Health  is  such  a  precious  asset  that, 
despite  the  high  standards  which  have 
deservedly  won  for  Ontario  an  inter- 
national reputation,  we  must  be  con- 
stantly striving  for  improvement,  so 
as  to  bring  the  benefits  of  scientific 
medical  advances  and  efficient  hospital 
care  to  all  our  people. 

It  was  in  keeping  with  this  objective 
that  we  proposed  to  the  federal-provin- 
cial conference  on  fiscal  relations  in 
April,  1955,  that  all  aspects  of  a  hospital 
insurance  plan  be  thoroughly  studied 
with  a  view  to  evolving  an  efficient  and 
practical  plan. 

As  a  result  of  Ontario's  initiative, 
this  subject  was  placed  on  the  agenda, 
and  at  subsequent  meetings  of  the 
federal  -  provincial  conference  in 
October,  1955,  and  again  at  the  January 
1956  meeting  of  the  federal-provincial 
Ministers  on  Health,  Ontario  submitted 
proposals,  from  which  has  emerged  a 
plan  in  which  we  believe  the  federal 
government  will  participate. 

Hon.  members  are  familiar  with  the 
federal  plan  and  the  Ontario  proposal. 
We  are  confident  that  an  agreement  will 
shortly  be  reached  which  will  make  hos- 
pital insurance  "universally  available" 
to  everyone  in  Ontario,  irrespective  of 
occupation,  age  or  disability. 

The  cost  and  financial  implications 
of  such  a  programme  are  not  to  be 
considered  lightly.  That  is  why  we  have 
insisted  on  careful  planning  and  pre- 
paration, and  that  decisions  as  to  when 
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and  upon  what  groups  the  programme 
becomes  mandatory  should  be  left  to  the 
province.  Without  efficient  organization 
and  a  well-planned  layout  of  adminis- 
trative machinery  and  equipment,  costs 
will  be  needlessly  high. 

The  administration  must  also  ensure 
that  while  essential  hospital  care  is 
made  available  to  all  when  it  is  gen- 
uinely needed,  benefits  are  not  used 
unnecessarily.  Sound  organization  is  a 
prerequisite  of  economy. 

It  is  our  hope  that  the  hospital  insur- 
ance programme  will  come  into  operation 
on  January  1,  1959,  or  earher,  if  it 
is  administratively  feasible.  But,  as  it  is 
estimated  that  it  will  require  two  years 
for  "tooling  up"  for  such  a  vast  pro- 
gramme, an  early  agreement  with  the 
federal  government  is  not  only  desir- 
able, but  imperative,  if  that  target  date 
is  to  be  met. 

Benefits  will  include  in-patient  diag- 
nostic services,  standard  ward  care  in 
active  treatment  hospitals,  convalescent 
hospitals  and  hospitals  for  the  mentally 
ill,  specific  out-patient  services  and 
either  simultaneously,  or  at  a  later  date, 
diagnostic  services  on  an  out-patient 
basis.  It  will  also  include  the  care  and 
treatment  of  patients  in  mental  and 
tuberculosis  hospitals. 

Thus,  the  benefits  are  exceptionally 
comprehensive.  They  will  be  "univer- 
sally available"  and  there  will  be  no 
cancellable  conditions.  Thus,  this  pro- 
gramme will  protect  the  individual 
against  the  catastrophic  costs  of  long- 
term  hospitalized  illness. 

The  programme  is  to  be  financed  in 
the  following  ways : 

1.  By  a  contribution  from  the  federal 
government  based  on  the  following 
formula : 

(a)  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
per  capita  shareable  costs  in  Ontario, 
plus 

(b)  Twenty-five  per  cent,  of  the 
average  per  capita  shareable  costs  in 
Canada  as  a  whole,  multiplied  by 
the  population  covered  by  the  Ontario 
programme. 


2.  Payments  by  the  province  from 
its  consolidated  revenue  fund. 

3.  Premiums  paid  by  or  on  behalf 
of  the  beneficiaries. 

4.  Contributions  by  the  municipali- 
ties in  the  form  of  statutory  per  diem 
payments  on  behalf  of  municipal  in- 
digents to  meet  a  small  part  of  the 
costs. 

Because  the  government  plan  is  far 
more  comprehensive  as  to  its  benefits 
and  will  afford  protection,  such  as 
hospital  coverage  for  elderly  and  dis- 
abled persons  and  others  suffering  from 
catastrophic  ailments — protection  which 
is  not  available  in  existing  plans — it  is 
not  possible  to  make  accurate  com- 
parisons of  the  premium  rates  which 
will  be  charged  through  the  government 
programme  and  those  that  are  being 
charged  by  existing  private  plans.  It  is 
apparent,  however,  that  the  costs  of  the 
new  hospital  insurance  programme  will 
be  heavily  subsidized  by  federal  and 
provincial  contributions,  and  therefore 
the  premium  rates  ultimately  adopted  for 
this  plan  will  be  extremely  attractive 
and  indeed  considerably  lower  than 
those  of  existing  plans  which  do  not 
afford  such  broad  coverage. 

Alany  advantages  stem  from  this 
programme : 

First,  it  makes  the  benefits  of  hospital 
insurance  available  to  many  persons 
who,  because  of  age  or  physical  or  other 
disability,  are  unable  to  obtain  a  pre- 
payment method  of  insurance  benefits. 

Second,  it  resolves  the  problem  of  the 
crippling  financial  costs  that  arise  from 
prolonged  hospitalized  illness. 

Third,  through  the  contributions  made 
by  the  federal  and  provincial  govern- 
ments, the  premium  rate  will  be  brought 
within  the  financial  capacity  of  a  much 
larger  proportion  of  our  population 
than  would  otherwise  be  possible. 

Fourth,  through  the  province's  pay- 
ment of  premiums  on  behalf  of  the 
social  assistance  cases  —  the  known 
indigent  case  load  —  the  hospitals  will 
be  relieved  of  the  deficits  arising  from 
the  care  and  treatment  of  indigent 
patients. 
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Fifth,  the  municipalities  will  realize 
considerable  savings  through  the  prov- 
ince paying  premiums  on  behalf  of 
indigents  and  the  elimination  of  hospital 
deficits  which  have  been  recognized 
obligations  of  the  municipalities. 

While  the  municipalities,  to  preserve 
administrative  economies,  will  be  re- 
quired to  pay  a  per  diem  charge  on 
behalf  of  hospital  indigents  who  are 
resident  in  their  municipalities,  the  prov- 
ince, on  the  coming  into  operation  of 
this  programme,  will  pay  them  a  special 
tmconditional  grant,  which  will,  to  all 
intents  and  purposes,  relieve  them  of 
these  indigent  costs. 

Moreover,  those  municipalities  which 
have  been  paying  the  deficits  of  hospitals 
will  be  saved  this  expense. 

With  population  growth,  there  are 
inevitable  increases  in  welfare  expendi- 
tures. During  the  current  year,  expendi- 
ture on  welfare  is  estimated  at  $29.4 
million  and  next  year  $34.5  million  is 
being  provided.  The  principal  increases 
will  be  in  payments  to  charitable  in- 
stitutions, children's  aid  and  mothers' 
allowances.  More  than  5,000  persons 
are  now  benefiting  from  supplementary 
old  age  assistance  payments,  of  which 
the  province  pays  60  per  cent,  and  the 
municipalities  the  remainder. 

The  position  of  children  under  The 
Mothers'  Allowances  Act  is  being  im- 
proved through  broadening  the  basis  of 
payments.  Steps  are  also  being  taken 
to  make  dental  care  and  treatment  avail- 
able to  all  Ontario  children  under  18 
years  of  age  who  are  the  sons  and 
daughters   of   social  assistance  cases. 

Many  homes  for  the  aged  are  coming 
into  operation  under  our  policy  of  pro- 
viding welfare  services  for  the  needy. 

To  cope  with  the  mounting  traffic  on 
our  highway  and  road  systems,  the 
province  has,  this  year,  carried  out  the 
largest  volume  of  highway  and  road 
construction  in  its  history.  The  province 
itself  has  spent  a  total  of  $203  million, 
of  which  $110  million  has  been  for  new 
highway  construction,  $48  million  for 
maintenance,  and  $45  million  for  subsi- 
dies to  municipalities  for  maintenance 
and  construction  of  new  roads  and 
thoroughfares. 


Out  of  their  own  revenue,  the  muni- 
cipalities themselves  have  spent  an 
additional  $46  million,  thereby  bringing 
the  total  expenditure  on  highways  and 
roads  in  the  province  during  the  past 
year  to  $249  million. 

Compared  with  this  expenditure, 
revenue  in  motor  vehicle  licences  and 
gasoline  tax  has  totalled  $152  million, 
or  three-quarters  of  the  combined  ex- 
penditure on  highways  and  roads. 

Although  this  expenditure  is  produc- 
ing many  improvements,  the  magnitude 
of  our  task  also  continues  to  grow. 
Alotor  vehicle  registrations  are  still 
rising  rapidly.  The  increase  over  the 
previous  year  —  5.5  per  cent. — although 
smaller  than  that  in  previous  post-war 
years,  still  represents  an  additional 
90,000  motor  vehicles  on  our  highway 
and  roads  system,  compared  with  an 
average  annual  increase  of  100,000  in 
the  last  decade. 

It  is  estimated  that  the  rate  of  increase 
in  Ontario's  traffic  volume  in  this  period 
has  been  more  than  double  that  in  the 
United  States. 

Studies  of  future  needs  leave  no 
doubt  that  this  highway  and  municipal 
road  construction  programme  must  be 
continued  and  expanded.  Accordingly, 
we  are  providing  for  a  provincial  ex- 
penditure next  year,  excluding  credits 
to  highway  reserve  account,  of  $233.4 
million — $30  million  more  than  is  being 
spent  in  the  current  fiscal  year. 

Of  this  amount,  $181.4  million  will 
be  for  the  maintenance  and  new  con- 
struction of  highways  and  $52  million 
will  be  for  the  payment  of  subsidies  to 
the  municipalities.  This  appropriation, 
together  with  the  municipalities'  share 
of  their  expenditures,  will  make  pos- 
sible an  overall  highway  and  road  pro- 
gramme totalling  $284  million. 

Steps  are  being  taken  to  ensure  a 
more  efficient  checking  of  motor  vehicle 
weights  on  highways.  For  the  purpose 
of  weighing  trucks  and  checking  their 
loaded  weights  against  their  declara- 
tions, a  number  of  new  permanent 
weigh  stations  will  be  established,  and 
it  is  also  intended  to  introduce  mobile 
weighing  scales.    The  whole  system  of 
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checking    truck    weights    is    being    re- 
organized. 

Many  new  physical  assets,  far  too 
numerous  to  mention  in  detail,  have 
come  into  service  or  have  been  under 
construction  during  the  past  year. 
These  include  not  only  teachers'  col- 
leges and  hospitals,  but  buildings  for 
the  various  departments,  storage  dams, 
remedial  works,  and  other  conservation 
and  development  projects.  During  the 
past  year,  the  establishment  of  the 
Sixteen  Mile  Creek  authority  brought 
to  20  the  number  of  authorities  now 
operating  across  Ontario. 

Recently  the  4  conservation  authori- 
ties in,  or  adjacent  to,  metropolitan 
Toronto  were  united  to  form  one 
authority.  Work  on  the  Conestogo 
dam  on  the  Grand  River  has  been  ad- 
vanced. A  number  of  smaller  but 
nonetheless  vital  flood  control  works 
have  been  started  at  various  sites. 
Flood  control  projects  are  also  under 
way  at  Paris,  Guelph  and  several  other 
places. 

Aided  by  the  government,  the  num- 
ber of  small  ponds  on  farms  is  being 
extended.  Additional  funds  are  being 
provided  for  forest  protection,  con- 
servation  and   development. 

During  the  current  fiscal  year,  the 
various  departments  concerned  will 
have  spent  $20.2  million  for  such  pur- 
poses and  for  next  year  their  appro- 
priations are  being  increased  to  $27.9 
million. 

An  important  feature  of  our  pro- 
gramme is  the  expansion  of  provincial 
park  lands.  The  new  co-ordinating 
parks  board,  which  will  direct  this 
policy,  will  be  supplied  with  ample  funds 
for  its  purpose. 

The  extension  of  electric  power  serv- 
ices into  the  rural  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince is  another  striking  development. 
In  the  past  year,  more  than  11,000 
additional  rural  customers  were  added 
to  the  lines,  bringing  the  total  number 
of  rural  customers  now  being  served 
to  430,000.  Of  all  those  now  receiving 
rural  electric  service,  68  per  cent,  have 
been  connected  for  power  in  the  past 
13  years. 


During  this  current  year,  the  prov- 
ince's outlay  for  assisting  rural  line 
construction  and  betterment  has  totalled 
$7  million  and  next  year  $8.7  million 
is  being  provided  in  furtherance  of  this 
poHcy,  an  increase  of  $1.7  miUion. 

In  the  housing  field,  we  are  co- 
operating with  the  federal  and  muni- 
cipal governments  in  serviced  land  as- 
sembly and  other  housing  projects. 
Three  additional  housing  authorities 
have  joined  in  the  plan  to  provide  ren- 
tal housing.  Discussions  are  being  held 
with  a  number  of  municipalities  with 
respect  to  urban  re-development.  For 
the  coming  fiscal  year,  we  are  providing 
$5.9  million  in  the  estimates  to  advance 
the  various  housing  projects  in  which 
Ontario  is  participating. 

I  have  endeavoured  in  the  foregoing 
to  give  a  review  of  the  province's  over- 
all programme.  I  believe  everyone  will 
agree  that  the  programme  is  compre- 
hensive. But  large  and  comprehensive 
as  it  is,  it  is  certain  —  barring  some 
major  upset  —  to  be  larger  next  year, 
the  year  after  and  so  on.  The  explana- 
tions of  this  are   readily  at  hand. 

The  main  services  that  the  province 
and  the  municipalities  provide  bear  a 
very  direct  relationship  to  the  growth 
in  population  and  the  expansion  of  in- 
dustry. Our  population,  now  increasing 
at  an  average  rate  of  15,000  per  month, 
is  growing  more  rapidly  than  ever 
1)efore.  The  recent  tragic  events  in 
Europe  have  given  fresh  stimulus  to 
migration  to  this  province,  and  this 
occurs  at  a  time  when  our  own  natural 
increase,  arising  from  our  high  birth  rate, 
is  also  breaking  new  statistical  ground. 

Larger  population  spells  more  chil- 
dren in  our  schools,  more  patients  in 
hospitals,  greater  demand  for  water  and 
sewerage  works,  and  a  wider  range 
of  provincial  as  well  as  municipal  serv- 
ices. It  also  seems  to  spell  more  motor 
vehicles,  and  therefore  increased  ex- 
penditures on  our  highways  and  muni- 
cipal roads  system. 

This  period  of  expansion  coincides 
with  a  period  of  high  interest  rates  that 
inescapably  saddles  our  province  and 
municipalities  with  higher  costs,  which 
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must  be  financed  out  of  taxation  over 
many  years.  We  have,  of  course,  been 
passing  through  an  exceptional  period. 
The  amount  of  capital  investment  in 
both  the  private  and  public  sectors  of 
the  economy  has  far  exceeded  that  of 
any  previous  year.  This  has  greatly 
intensified  the  demand  for  investment 
funds. 

In  these  circumstances,  we  have  co- 
operated with  national  objectives  to 
contain  inflation  by  deferring  some  pro- 
jects which  we  had  intended  to  under- 
take, but  there  are  decided  limits  as 
to  how  far  the  province  and  its  muni- 
cipalities can  go  in  postponing  works 
which  are  so  closely  tied  to  social  and 
industrial  needs. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  provin- 
cial and  municipal  capital  works  were 
reduced  almost  to  the  vanishing  point 
during  World  War  II,  and  even  follow- 
ing this,  owing  to  inflationary  pressures 
and  shortages  of  labour  and  material, 
we  were  not  free  to  proceed  with  the 
volume  of  public  investment  that  the 
situation  demanded. 

The  province  cannot  always  go  on 
cutting  back  projects  for  which  it  is 
responsible.  As  the  economy  grows,  so 
must  provincial  and  local  services. 

It  is  plain  that  to  carry  out  its  own 
programme  and  to  give  assistance  to 
municipalities,  the  province  will  require 
substantially  greater  revenues.  Over  the 
last  13  years,  it  has  financed  nearly  two- 
thirds  of  its  capital  projects  out  of 
current  revenue.  In  this  period,  $826 
million  of  new  physical  assets  in  high- 
ways, hospitals,  public  buildings  and 
developmental  projects  have  been 
created,  of  which  all  but  one  third  has 
"been  financed  from  current  revenues. 


But  the  province's  capital  programme 
has  recently  been  so  large  that  an  in- 
creasing proportion  of  it  must  be 
financed  by  borrowing.  In  the  past  year, 
the  province  was  obliged  to  enter  the 
domestic  capital  money  market  for  two 
loans  aggregating  $110  million.  It  also 
borrowed  $50  million  for  Ontario 
Hydro  in  the  New  York  market  and 
guaranteed  Hydro  bonds  of  $155 
million  financed  in  the  Canadian  market. 

The  province,  which  either  borrows 
directly  for,  or  indirectly  guarantees 
the  bonds  of,  the  Hydro  Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario  has,  in  the  past 
13  years,  pledged  its  credit  in  this  way 
to  the  extent  of  $1.4  billion. 

Through  the  Ontario  municipal  im- 
provement corporation,  the  province 
has  also  purchased  the  bonds  of  many 
municipalities.  It  has  set  up  the  On- 
tario water  resources  commission.  It 
has  provided  loans  and  capital  financing 
for  housing,  land  drainage  and  for 
establishing  young  farmers  on  farms 
of  their  own.  It  has  pledged  its  credit 
for  the  Ontario  Northland  Railway  and 
undertaken  to  furnish  temporary  financ- 
ing for  part  of  the  natural  gas  pipe 
line  running  from  the  Ontario-Manitoba 
boundary  to  Kapuskasing. 

The  ability  of  the  province  to  assist 
development  in  these  varied  ways  de- 
pends upon  its  maintaining  a  strong 
credit  position. 

In  view  of  the  accretion  to  our 
physical  assets  over  the  last  13  years, 
the  increase  in  the  province's  net  debt 
is  very  modest.  On  a  per  capita  basis 
the  nominal  increase  in  this  period  is 
only  15.6  per  cent.  Indeed,  the  burden 
of  our  debt  is  much  lighter  than  it  was 
a  dozen  or  more  years  ago  as  the  fol- 
lowing table  clearly  shows: 


Prnvmce's 

net  Net  debt 
Fiscal                                    capital  in 

year  debt  in  constant 

..  ended  current  1935-39 

March  31  dollars  dollars 

($  millions)      ($  millions) 

1939  478.7  477.3 

1944  485.7  404.1 

1957^  786.8  356.0 

1  Preliminary— subject  to  revision. 
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Net  debt 
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Net  debt 

net  debt 
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as  a  pro- 
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m 

portion  of 

Ontario 

in 

constant 

personal 

govern- 

current 

1935-39 

income    m 

ment's 

dollars 

dollars 

Ontario 

revenue 

$ 

$ 

% 

times 

129.31 

128.92 

28.3 

5.5 

122.81 

102.17 

14.4 

4.1 

142.02 

64.26 

8.7 
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In  spite  of  our  strong  financial  posi- 
tion, it  is  apparent  that  our  capital 
spending  requirements  are  rising  more 
rapidly  than  our  revenues.  The  pro- 
jection of  our  expenditures  over  the 
next  4  or  5  years  leaves  no  doubt  that, 
without  substantial  additions  to  our 
revenues,  we  would  be  obliged  to  resort 
increasingly  to  the  money  market  to 
finance  our  capital  programme.  Further- 
more, these  capital  acquisitions  would 
conflict  with  those  of  the  municipalities 
and  other  large  public  borrowers  such 
as  Ontario  Hydro. 

This  is  undesirable.  We  should  not 
be  competing  with  the  municipalities 
which  are  themselves  hard-pressed,  and 
in  the  process  drive  up  the  cost  of 
capital  borrowing  to  them  as  well  as  to 
ourselves. 

It  is  therefore  imperative  that  we 
appraise  our  financial  position  not  only 
in  the  light  of  next  year's  position,  but 
of  that  in  the  years  beyond.  We  have 
said  that  the  province  of  Ontario  needed 
an  additional  $100  million  in  revenue 
over  that  in  sight.  We  were  not  exag- 
gerating, nor  were  the  figures  inflated. 
Indeed,  since  then  the  evidence  multi- 
plies that  we  understated  our  require- 
ments. 

While  the  province's  revenue  has  not 
been  sufficient  to  cover  its  total  expendi- 
tures and  its  debt  has  been  mounting, 
the  federal  treasury  has  been  filled  to 
overflowing.  The  federal  government 
has  been  able  to  reduce  its  debt  and,  at 
the  same  time,  to  set  aside  out  of  its 
present  surplus  $100  million  that  will 
not  be  spent  next  year  but  be  spread  over 
many  years.  Nearly  half  of  its  large 
surplus  comes  from  Ontario  taxpayers. 
It  is  derived  largely  from  revenues  to 
which  we  have  an  equal  claim,  and  it 
is  being  attained  at  a  time  when  interest 
rates  are  high  and  borrowing  is  difficult. 

Special  difficulties  are  being  created 
for  our  municipalities.  Our  contention 
that  the  federal  government  is  overtax- 
ing in  the  direct  tax  field  is  fully  sub- 
stantiated. An  abatement  of  some  of 
the  direct  taxes  that  it  has  employed 
to  produce  this  surplus  would  ease  the 
problems  of  the  province  and  its  muni- 
cipalities. 


During  the  past  year,  we  have  con- 
tinued our  negotiations  with  the  federal 
government  on  the  new  fiscal  arrange- 
ments first  discussed  at  the  federal- 
provincial  conference  in  April,  1955, 
and  later  in  October  of  the  same  year. 
These  arrangements  were  described 
fully  in  my  budget  address  of  last  year. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  Ontario 
proposed  a  schedule  of  federal  tax 
credits  or  abatements  somewhat  higher 
than  the  federal  government  had  offered. 
These  were : 

(a)  15  per  cent,  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's individual  income  tax  col- 
lections in  the  province; 

(b)  15  percentage  points  of  corpora- 
tion income  in  the  province ;  and 

(c)  50  per  cent,  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's collections  of  succession  duties 
in  the  province. 

Had  the  federal  government  accepted 
these  rates,  the  province's  share  of  these 
tax  fields  would  have  been  —  in  the  case 
of  corporation  income  tax  —  less  than 
one-third,  while  the  federal  govern- 
ment's would  have  been  more  than 
two-thirds;  in  the  case  of  personal 
income  tax,  the  province's  share  would 
have  been  only  one-seventh,  while  the 
federal  government's  would  have  been 
six-sevenths;  and  finally,  in  the  case 
of  succession  duties,  the  province's 
participation  would  have  been  equal  to 
that  of  the  federal  government. 

Instead  of  these  rates,  which  we  con- 
sidered reasonable  and  within  the 
federal  government's  financial  capacity, 
abatements  have  been  fixed  at: 

(a)  10  per  cent,  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's personal  income  tax  collections 
at  1956  rates ; 

(b)  9  percentage  points  of  corporation 
income;  and 

(c)  50  per  cent,  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment's succession  duty  collections. 

Thus,  under  the  arrangements  that 
have  been  proffered  by  the  federal  gov- 
ernment, the  province's  share  in  the 
personal  and  corporation  income  direct 
tax  fields,  which  were  regarded  for  half 
a  century  after  Confederation  as  the 
special  preserve  of  the  province,  is  less 
than    one-fifth    of    combined     federal- 
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provincial  corporation  tax  collections 
and  only  one-tenth  of  personal  income 
tax  collections. 

In  view  of  the  growing  magnitude 
and  importance  of  provincial  services,  we 
cannot  accept  this  as  a  realistic  division 
of  these  two  major  fields.  If  allowed  to 
continue,  it  would  erode  the  basis  of 
provincial  and  municipal  finance.  We 
have  striven  to  convince  the  federal 
government  as  to  the  soundness,  equity 
and  enlightened  self-interest  that  would 
be  served  by  a  more  accurate  appraisal 
of  Ontario's  requirements. 

We  have  pointed  out  that  the  $155 
million  of  annual  equalization  or  sub- 
sidy payments  to  the  other  9  provinces, 
while  Ontario  receives  nothing,  will 
come  to  a  large  extent  from  Ontario  tax- 
payers. Thus,  a  policy  of  the  federal 
government  which  endangers  growth 
and  expansion  in  this  tax-earning  prov- 
ince may  also  operate  to  impair  its 
capacity  to  finance  not  only  these  equali- 
zation payments,  but  indeed,  its  whole 
expenditure   programme. 

A  15-15-50  formula  instead  of  10-9-50 
would  have  been  fair  and  equitable,  and 
not  beyond  the  capacity  of  the  federal 
government  to  carry  out,  but  though 
they  have  been  unwilling  to  accede  to 
this,  we  must  still  go  ahead.  To  tempor- 
ize, to  fail  to  meet  our  problems  as  they 
arise  would  be  a  dereliction  of  our  res- 
^ponsibiHties  and  a  handicap  to  the 
development  of  our  municipahties,  the 
province  and  the  nation. 

We  must  emphasize  policies  that  pro- 
mote development  and  production  under 
a  system  of  moderate  taxation.  If  we 
achieve  this  objective,  we  will  be  better 
able  to  undertake  advances  in  human 
betterment.  There  will  be  no  place  for 
frills  or  non-essentials,  no  room  for 
extravagance.  That  has  been  our  policy 
in  the  past  and  it  will  be  our  policy  in 
the  future.  Even  if  we  confine  ourselves 
to  essentials,  our  task  will  be  big  enough. 

We  are  faced  with  irresistible  demands 
for  services.  We  cannot  expect  our 
children  to  wait  for  schools  and  teachers. 
We  cannot  expect  the  same  highway  and 
road  system  to  accommodate  more  and 
more  trucks  and  passenger  cars.  Illness 
does  not  wait  for  hospitals.   To  expand 


industries  and  urban  population,  we 
must  have  water.  Pollution  must  be 
reduced  and  controlled. 

In  the  lakes  and  streams  of  this  prov- 
ince we  enjoy  a  priceless  asset.  The 
realization  of  this  will  grow  steadily 
as  our  development  proceeds.  We  must 
ensure  that  projects  are  undertaken  to 
conserve  the  purity  of  these  waters  and 
that  they  are  effectively  utilized  for  the 
benefit  of  all.  Thus,  we  must  proceed 
with  our  programme  and  we  must  expect 
to  pay  for  it. 

Provincial  taxation  in  Ontario  is,  by 
all  standards,  moderate.  We  have  not 
imposed  some  of  the  consumer  goods 
taxes  levied  in  other  provinces.  Nor 
have  we  imposed  a  general  sales  tax 
as  have  5  other  provinces.  We  have 
striven  to  avoid  imposing  that  tax,  and 
we  have  succeeded. 

We  are,  however,  now  obliged  to 
effect  a  moderate  increase  in  tax  rates 
in  several  provincial  fields.  The  addi- 
tional revenue  provided  is  essential  to 
the  continued  progress  and  prosperity 
of  Ontario.  This  is  what  we  propose : 

The  government  will  introduce  legis- 
lation authorizing  Ontario  to  enter  into 
an  agreement  with  the  federal  govern- 
ment under  which  the  province,  for  a  5- 
year  period  commencing  January  1, 
1957  and  ending  December  31,  1961, 
covenants  to  suspend  its  rights  to  levy 
individual  income  tax  in  return  for  an 
annual  rental  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment payable  in  monthly  instalments, 
equal  to  10  per  cent,  of  the  federal 
government's  individual  income  tax 
collections  from  Ontario  residents  at 
1956  rates  of  tax. 

If  federal  income  tax  rates  are 
changed,  an  adjustment  in  Ontario's 
proportion  of  the  federal  government's 
collections  will  be  made  to  ensure  that 
the  amount  of  the  rental  payable  to 
Ontario  will  always  be  10  per  cent,  of 
federal  income  tax  collections  from  On- 
tario residents  at  1956  rates.  It  is  anti- 
cipated that  the  province's  revenue  from 
this  source  in  1957-58  will  total  $63 
milHon. 

A  new  Corporations  Tax  Act  will  be 
introduced  under  which  all  corporations 
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now  taxable  under  The  Income  Tax 
Act  of  Canada  that  transact  business  in 
Ontario  will  be  taxed  at  the  rate  of 
11  per  cent,  of  the  income  they  earn 
in  this  province.  The  new  rate  will  be 
effective  January  1,  1957.  The  measure- 
ment of  taxable  income  will  be  pre- 
cisely as  defined  in  The  Income  Tax 
Act  of  Canada. 

The  allocation  of  taxable  income  be- 
tween Ontario  and  other  provinces 
where  the  corporation  concerned  does 
business  outside  Ontario,  as  well  as 
in  Ontario,  will  also  be  as  provided  by 
The  Income  Tax  Act  and  Regulations 
of  Canada. 

The  province's  special  business  taxes 
on  capital  and  places  of  business,  which 
were  in  effect  from  1947  to  1951  in- 
clusive, will  be  re-imposed  at  the  same 
rates  as  applied  under  The  Ontario 
Corporations  Tax  Act  which  was  sus- 
pended at  the  end  of  1951,  except  that 
any  corporation  income  tax  payable  to 
the  province  will  be  deductible  from 
the  special  business  taxes  (excluding 
the  insurance  premium  tax)  otherwise 
payable,  so  that  the  amount  of  the 
special  taxes  (excluding  insurance 
premium  tax)  will  be  payable  only  to 
the  extent  that  they  exceed  the  amount 
of  the  Ontario  corporation  income  tax 
to  which  companies  are  subject. 

In  effect,  excluding  the  insurance 
premium  tax,  companies  will  pay  an 
amount  equivalent  to  the  higher  of  the 
corporation  income  tax  or  the  special 
business  taxes. 

AVith  the  federal  government's  9  per 
cent,  abatement,  companies  will  be  able 
to  offset  all  but  2  per  cent,  of  Ontario's 
corporation  income  tax.  Thus,  Ontario, 
with  respect  to  corporation  income  tax, 
is  restored  largely  to  the  position  that 
it  occupied  relative  to  the  other  prov- 
inces between  1947  and  1951. 

W'hile  our  rate  of  corporation  income 
tax  may  be  2  per  cent,  higher  than  that 
in  other  parts  of  Canada,  most  of  the 
other  provinces  have  special  business 
or  consumer  goods  taxes  that  we  do 
not  have  in  Ontario.  The  revenue  from 
corporation  taxes  in  1957-58  is  esti- 
mated at  $160  million. 


The  Corporations  Tax  Act  will  in- 
clude also  a  tax  of  2  per  cent,  on  all 
insurance  companies  calculated  on  the 
gross  premiums  that  become  payable  by 
policyholders  with  respect  to  risks  in 
Ontario,  after  deducting  re-insurance 
ceded  to  registered  insurers  in  Ontario. 
This  tax  replaces  the  tax  formerly  pay- 
able by  the  same  companies  under  The 
Excise  Tax  Act  of  Canada,  which  was 
repealed  as  of  December  31,  1956,  and 
it  does  not  involve  any  increase  in  taxa- 
tion. Revenue  from  this  tax  is  estimated 
at  $10  miUion. 

A  bill  will  be  introduced  to  amend 
The  Mining  Tax  Act,  raising  certain 
rates  of  royalty  tax  based  upon  the 
income  of  each  mine  above  $10,000  and 
changing  somewhat  the  basis  of  taxa- 
tion in  accordance  with  arrangements 
made  with  the  federal  government. 
The  new  rate  compared  with  the  present 
rate  is  shown  as  follows : 


Profits 

On  the  first  $990,000  

On  profits  over  $1  million 

but  up  to  $5  million  .... 

Over  $5  million  


Present  rate     New  rate 


% 

% 

6 

6 

8 

11 

9 

12 

Besides  the  increase  in  rates  on  com- 
panies with  profits  over  $1  million,  the 
province,  as  a  result  of  its  negotiations 
with  the  federal  government,  has  ob- 
tained more  latitude  in  determining  the 
proportion  of  a  company's  profits  allo- 
cated to  mining  operations.  As  in  the 
past,  companies  engaged  in  mining 
operations  will  be  allowed  to  treat  these 
taxes  as  an  expense,  and  to  deduct  them 
from  their  taxable  income  before  cal- 
culating the  federal  tax.  The  same  pro- 
cedure will  be  followed  for  provincial 
corporation  income  tax. 

Total  revenue  from  mining  operations 
in  1957-58  is  estimated  at  $16.3  milhon, 
an  increase  of  $9  million  over  revenue 
in  the  current  year.  Approximately  $7 
milhon  of  this  increase  will  derive  from 
higher  rates  and  the  expanded  profits 
basis  of  taxation. 

The  present  rate  of  tax  on  income 
from  logging  operations,  namely  9  per 
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cent.,  will  not  be  increased.  However, 
as  the  result  of  negotiations  with  federal 
authorities,  the  profits  basis  upon  which 
logging  tax  may  be  applied  has  been 
enlarged,  and  this  will  result  in  increased 
logging  tax  revenue  to  the  province. 
The  province's  logging  tax,  like  its 
mining  tax,  may  be  treated  as  an  ex- 
pense for  federal  and  provincial  cor- 
poration income  tax  purposes.  It  is 
estimated  that  our  logging  tax  revenue 
will  be  increased  from  its  current  level 
of  about  $900,000  to  $2  million. 

Effective  at  12.01  a.m.  tomorrow,  the 
gasoline  tax  will  become  13  cents  per 
imperial  gallon,  an  increase  of  2  cents 
per  gallon  over  the  present  rate.  A  bill 
authorizing  this  increase  will  be  intro- 
duced at  once. 

The  regulations  under  The  Gasoline 
Tax  Act  will  be  revised  so  that  all  pur- 
chasers of  gasoline,  other  than  farmers 
and  commercial  fishermen,  who  use 
gasoline  for  purposes  other  than  to 
generate  motive  power  for  motor 
vehicles  on  highways,  may  receive  re- 
funds at  the  rate  of  11  cents  of  the  13 
cents  per  gallon  paid.  Farmers  and 
commercial  fishermen  will  receive  the 
full  refund.  Accordingly,  all  aviation 
gasoline  and  all  other  gasoline  used  will 
be  subject  to  a  net  charge  of  2  cents  per 
gallon. 

With  this  increase  in  the  gasoline  tax, 
Ontario's  rate  is  brought  into  line  with 
the  rates  effective  in  Quebec  and  Prince 
Edward  Island,  but  it  is  still  less  than 
those  in  Nova  Scotia,  New  Brunswick 
and   Newfoundland. 

Despite  many  improvements  to  the 
highway  system,  the  rise  in  construction 
costs  and  the  general  increase  in  the  real 
income  of  our  people,  the  gasoline  tax 
has  remained  at  11  cents  per  gallon  for 
the  last  16  years  —  indeed,  ever  since 
April  1,  1941,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment superimposed  on  the  provincial 
rate  of  8  cents  a  3  cents  per  gallon  excise 
tax.  In  1947,  when  the  federal  govern- 
ment repealed  this  tax,  the  province 
continued  the  11 -cent  rate. 

Translated  into  real  values,  the  new 
rate  of  13  cents  per  gallon  is  lower  than 


the  gasoline  tax  was  in  both  1947  and 
1939.  This  information  may  be  sum- 
marized as  follows : 


Constant  1939 
Current  rate  of  dollars 

Gasoline  Tax       (Deflated  by  index) 


cents 

1939  8 

1947  11 

1957  (February)    13 


cents 
8 
8 

7 


It  is  estimated  that  this  extra  2  cents 
per  gallon  levy  will  yield  additional 
revenue  in  1957-58  of  some  $20  million, 
increasing  the  total  yield  from  this 
source  to  $131  million.  Even  with  this 
additional  tax,  however,  the  revenue 
from  motor  vehicle  users  will  still  fall 
many  million  dollars  short  of  meeting 
the  province's  expenditures  on  highways 
and  municipal  roads. 

It  is  the  government's  intention  to 
raise  the  tax  on  diesel  fuel  used  in  motor 
vehicles  to  20  cents  per  gallon. 
Previously,  diesel  fuel  used  in  cars  and 
trucks  has  been  subject  to  the  same  rate 
of  taxation  as  gasoline.  But  the  ex- 
perience of  operators  in  both  Canada 
and  the  United  States,  supported  by 
extensive  tests,  has  demonstrated  that, 
on  the  average,  cars  and  trucks  using 
diesel  fuel  secure  from  40  to  65  per 
cent,  more  miles  per  gallon  than  cars 
or  trucks  of  the  same  weight  using 
gasoline.  The  justification  of  a  higher 
rate  on  diesel  fuel  is,  therefore,  univer- 
sally acknowledged.  It  is  estimated 
that  the  7  cent  per  gallon  differential 
for  diesel  fuel  will  bring  in  additional 
revenue  of  $1.5  million.  This  new  rate 
will  come  into  effect  on  April  1,  1957. 
Until  then,  the  gasoline  tax  rate  will 
apply. 

This  tax,  which  is  intended  to  defray 
the  costs  of  the  fire  marshal's  office, 
has  remained  for  some  years  at  a  rate 
of  one-third  of  one  per  cent,  of  fire 
insurance  premiums  with  respect  to 
business  transacted  in  Ontario.  Although 
the  cost  of  the  fire  marshal's  offfce  has 
risen  progressively  in  recent  years,  so 
that  it  is  now  double  the  revenue  derived 
from  the  tax,  the  province  has  been 
prevented  from  increasing  this  rate  by 
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the  tax  rental  agreement,  which  is  now 
•expiring.  Thus,  to  obtain  a  closer 
balance  between  the  revenue  and  ex- 
penditures of  the  fire  marshal's  office, 
this  rate  is  being  raised  to  two-thirds 
of  one  per  cent. 

The  present  licence  fee  imposed  on 
brewers  at  a  rate  of  8.7  cents  per  gallon 
will  be  replaced  by  a  new  rate  schedule 
estimated  to  yield  additional  revenue 
of  $5  million. 

The  tax  increases  set  out  in  this 
budget  will  produce  additional  revenue 
estimated  for  the  coming  fiscal  year  at 
$59.5  million  as  follows: 


$  Million 

2    per    cent,    additional    corporation 
income   tax   plus    special   business 

tax  26.4 

2  cents  per  gallon  extra  on  gasoline  ..     20.0 
9    cents    per    gallon    additional    on 

diesel  fuel  2.0 

Additional  mining  and  logging  taxes       6.1 
Increase    in    gallonage   fee    on    beer 

production    5.0 

59.5 


The  province,  in  addition,  will  receive 
an  increase  in  revenue  from  the  follow- 
ing sources  which  will  not  involve  any 
additional  taxation  on  our  people: 


$  Million 

Corporation  income  tax 

(Province's    share    of    field    raised 
from  8^2%  to  9%)  6.5 

Personal  income  tax 

(Province's    share    of    field   raised 
from  5%  to  10%)  31.5 

Insurance  premium  tax 

(2%    formerly    levied   by    federal 
government) 10.0 

Improvements    in    mining    tax    and 

logging  tax  formulae  2.0 

50.0 
Less:  Effect  of  tax  rental  escalator  on 
succession     duties     and     statutory 
subsidy    11.0 

39.0 

Total  of  additional  revenue  98.5 


In  1957-58,  we  are  budgeting  for  net 
ordinary  expenditure  of  $491,3  million, 
including  provisions  of  $20  million  for 
highway  reserve  account  and  $17.8 
million  for  sinking  fund.  The  largest 
expenditure  items  comprise:  $139,5 
million  for  education,  not  including 
$5.6  million  for  the  agriculture  colleges ; 
$94.8  million  for  health  and  welfare; 
and  $93.6  million  for  highways  and 
municipal  road  subsidies. 

Capital  expenditure  is  forecast  of 
$218.5  million,  of  which  $158.5  million 
is  being  provided  for  highways  and 
municipal  road  subsidies  for  new  con- 
struction and  $45.9  million  for  public 
works,  $8.7  million  for  rural  power  ex- 
tensions, and  $4.2  million  for  special 
conservation  works.  The  combined 
ordinary  and  capital  expenditure  fore- 
cast for  1957-58  is,  therefore,  $709,8 
million,  including  a  total  of  $37.8 
million  for  highway  reserve  account 
and  sinking  fund. 

The  province's  estimated  overall  ex- 
penditure for  1957-58  will  therefore  be 
$73.1  million  higher  than  in  the  current 
fiscal  year,  including  in  both  years 
provisions  for  sinking  fund  and  high- 
way reserve  account.  Of  this  increase, 
$33.7  million  represents  increased 
grants  to  the  municipalities,  school 
boards  and  other  local  agencies. 

Xet  ordinary  revenue  for  1957-58  is 
forecast  at  $574,4  million  which,  to- 
gether with  net  capital  receipts  of  $1,2 
million,  makes  a  total  of  revenue  of 
$575.6  million.  This  is  an  estimated 
increase  in  1957-58  of  $112,3  million 
over  that  in  1956-57, 

The  forecast  of  revenue  and  ex- 
penditure for  1957-58  may  be  sum- 
marized as  shown  in  the  table,  page  539. 

It  will  be  apparent  from  this  com- 
parison of  our  expenditure  and  revenue 
for  1957-58  that  the  tax  increases  pro- 
posed in  this  budget  are  very  modest, 
and  they  are  absolutely  essential  if  we 
are,  in  the  light  of  the  impressive  growth 
in  our  assistance  to  municipalities  and 
expansion  of  our  own  services,  to  main- 
tain a  sound  position. 
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FORECAST  OF  EXPENDITURE  -  1957-58 

$ 

Ordinary  Expenditure*  miUion 

Education,  health  and  welfare 234.3 

Highways  (including  $20  million  for  highway  reserve  account)  93.6 

Natural  resources,  conservation  and  development  36.9 

Other  departmental  expenditure  55.4 

Unconditional  grants   20.9 

Debt  interest  32.4 

Provision  for  sinking  funds  17.8 

Total  ordinary  expenditure  491.3 

Capital  Expenditure 

Highways  and  natural  resource  access  roads  129.8 

Subsidies  for  municipal  roads  30.0 

Hospitals  and  other  public  buildings  , 45.8 

Rural  power  extensions  8.7 

Grants  for  conservation 4.2 

Total  capital  expenditure 218.5 

Grand  total  709.8 

*  These  expenditures  are  shown  by  departments.    Expenditures  on  the  agricultural  colleges  are  therefore 
included  under  "natural  resources,  conservation  and  development." 

FORECAST  OF  REVENUE  -  1957-58  $ 

million 

Rental  of  personal  income  tax  63.0 

Corporations  tax  160.0 

Succession  duties   23.0 

Logging  tax,  Crown  timber  dues,  game  and  fish  licences,  etc 24.6 

Mining  tax  17.6 

Gasoline  tax  and  diesel  fuel  tax  134.0 

Motor  vehicle  hcences  47.2 

Amusement  tax  for  hospitals  4.2 

Security  transfer  tax  4.0 

Liquor  control  board  of  Ontario  65.6 

Miscellaneous    31.2 

Total  net  ordinary  revenue  574.4 

Total  net  capital  receipts  1.2 

Grand  total  575.6 


Mr.   Speaker,  I  have  shown  that  to  will  be  possible  for  us  both  to  carry 

meet  our  financial  responsibilities  aris-  out  our  programme  and  strengthen  our 

ing  from  an  unprecedented  programme  credit. 

of  development,  we  must  increase  our  if  the  burden  of  our  net  debt  is  to  be 

tax  revenues.    Not  only  are  we  charged  fairly  assessed,  it  should  be  viewed  in 

with   providing   the   normal   necessities  relation    to    our   present    revenues    and 

which  stem   from  growth,  but  we  are  our  potential  revenues, 

obliged  to  cope  with  a  rate  of  expan-  Thirteen  years  ago  the  ratio  of  our 

sion  m  our  economy  that  creates  special  ^^^  j.^^^^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^^^  ^^bt  was  of  the 

problems  for  us.  ^^^^^  ^f   1   ^^  4.    In  other  words,   13 

The  expansion  of  our  services  is  in-  years  ago  it  would  have  required  the 

dispensable    to    the    utilization    of    the  net   revenue   of  4  years  to   retire   our 

long-term    opportunities    open    to    our  outstanding     net     debt.      During     the 

industries   and   people.    To   succeed   in  present  fiscal  year,  the  ratio  is  of  the 

this,  we  must  maintain  a  strong  financial  order    of    1    to    1.75.     Accordingly,    it 

position  and  this  we  intend  to  do.    By  would  require  the  revenue  of  1.75  years 

the   steps   proposed   in   this   budget,    it  to  retire  our  net  debt. 
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Our  position  has  therefore  immensely 
improved,  and  this  comparison  would 
be  even  more  favourable  on  the  basis 
of  the  increased  revenues  for  which  we 
are  budgeting  this  year. 

In  the  light  of  these  facts  and  our 
extensive  investments  in  human  and 
material  assets,  which  have  enhanced  the 
productivity  of  our  people,  we  can  truly 
say  that  our  credit  position  is  stronger 
than  ever  before. 

But  we  face  heavy  demands  for  our 
services,  and  we  are  compelled  to  obtain 
additional  revenue  by  way  of  increased 
taxation.  The  federal  fiscal  arrange- 
ments have  not  been  sufficient  to  meet 
our  essential  requirements.  These  ar- 
rangements which  concern  income  tax, 
both  corporate  and  personal,  deal  with 
direct  taxes.  They  cover  fields  of  taxa- 
tion in  which  the  province  has  an  equal 
right  to  participate. 

Although  the  federal  government  has 
now  recognized,  at  least  in  principle, 
our  right  to  tax  in  the  manner  that  we 
have  been  advocating  for  the  last  6  or 
7  years,  they  still  ignore  in  these  chang- 
ing times  the  extent  to  which  we  are 
entitled  to  share  these  revenue  sources. 
They  are  in  possession  of  these  fields 
owing  to  the  exigencies  of  war.  They 
have  withdrawn  from  them  in  a  man- 
ner and  to  a  limited  extent  of  their  own 
choosing. 

These  direct  taxes  have  contributed 
largely  to  their  swollen  surplus.  And 
this  is  a  surplus  remaining  after  they 
have  made  full  provision  for  all  capital 
as  well  as  ordinary  expenditures. 

They  fail  to  recognize  the  vital  im- 
portance to  the  federal  treasury  in  the 
long  run  of  Ontario's  maintaining  a 
strong  credit  position  and  at  the  same 
time  carrying  out  its  necessary  develop- 
ment programme.  They  fail  to  grasp 
that  the  economic  growth  of  this  central 
and  most  productive  province  has  a 
beneficial  influence  far  beyond  its 
borders.  They  do  not  comprehend  the 
size  of  our  job  now,  nor  do  they  foresee 
our  accumulating  problems  of  the  future. 

They  do  not  realize  than  an  unneces- 
sary increase  of  the  aggregate  taxes  paid 


by  our  people  is  not  in  the  general 
interest.  They  fail  to  see  that  10  per 
cent,  of  the  personal  income  tax  to  us 
and  90  per  cent,  to  them  is  not  good 
enough;  that  9  per  cent,  of  the  present 
corporate  income  to  us  and  38  per  cent, 
to  them  is  not  our  rightful  share  in  view 
of  our  contribution. 

Amidst  the  throes  of  a  dynamic 
economy,  they  have  assumed  an  attitude 
of  timidity.  For  Ontario,  it  is  rigid;  it 
is  unrealistic;  it  is  deplorably  short- 
sighted. Whether  we  may  in  the  future 
be  faced  with  the  horrors  of  war,  or 
may  continue  to  enjoy  a  prolonged  era 
of  peace,  the  financial  and  economic 
vitality  of  Ontario  will  be  one  of  the 
main  sources  of  strength  upon  which 
the  federal  government  will  have  to  rely. 

They  fail  to  perceive  that  the  living 
strength  of  a  great  democracy  derives 
from  local  government  that  is  strong, 
independent,  with  revenues  adequate  to 
do  the  job,  and  free  from  an  oppressive 
tax  load.  Just  as  they  are  5  years  too 
late  in  acknowledging  the  principle  that 
we  put  forward  5  years  ago,  I  predict 
that  if  they  persist  in  their  present 
course,  they  will  awaken  to  the  fact  5 
years  from  now  that  they  were  again  5 
years  too  late. 

Whereas  under  the  conditions  of 
modern  development,  the  functions  of 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments 
of  necessity  become  to  some  extent 
intermixed,  they  are  in  reality  engaged 
in  a  joint  programme  covering  the  whole 
field  of  public  aflfairs.  This  is  also  true 
of  the  province  and  municipalities.  Their 
relative  responsibilities  can  never  be 
separated  into  air-tight  compartments. 
Financially  and  administratively  they 
are  engaged  in  a  vast  joint  undertaking 
which  involves  provision  for  education, 
welfare,  administration  of  justice,  physi- 
cal assets  and  a  wide  range  of  property 
and  civil  rights.  This  is  today  in  total 
a  billion  dollar  job. 

The  demands  of  modern  society  have 
emphasized  the  necessity  of  moving 
step  by  step  to  achieve  co-operation  in 
the  provision  of  services  and  an  equi- 
table but  still  economic  distribution  of 
the  tax  load.    As  municipal  budgets  in- 
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crease,  the  inequities  of  real  estate  taxa- 
tion become  intensified.  To  relieve  real 
estate  of  some  of  its  tax  load,  we  have 
distributed  to  the  municipalities  in  as 
fair  a  manner  as  possible  more  and  more 
provincial  revenue  obtained  from  a 
variety  of  our  tax  sources.  No  one  tax 
is  completely  just  in  its  incidence.  All 
have  defects. 

Thus,  moderate  increases  in  a  number 
of  taxes  is  the  best  method  of  approach. 
The  tax  increases  proposed  in  this  bud- 
get adhere  to  this  concept.  It  is  the  ex- 
pansion of  our  policy  of  assistance  to 
the  municipalities  and  relief  to  real 
estate  that  makes  additional  tax  revenue 
necessary.  It  should,  however,  be  recog- 
nized that  this  policy  can  be  continued 
only  so  long  as  the  province's  financial 
position   remains   strong. 

If  we  review  our  whole  joint  pro- 
gramme with  the  other  levels  of  govern- 
ment over  the  last  13  years,  and  project 
it  into  the  future,  we  may  grasp  the  im- 
mensity of  its  impact  upon  the  life  of 
our  people.  In  some  instances  we  have 
co-operated  and  shared  costs  with  the 
federal  government  to  achieve  objectives 
upon  a  national  scale ;  in  some  others  we 
have  co-operated  and  shared  the  costs 
with  the  municipalities.  In  still  others, 
we  have  assumed  the  whole  cost. 

A  list  of  the  main  subjects  affected  is 
a  vivid  reminder  of  the  benefits  of  pro- 
vincial assistance.  Some  of  these  are 
new ;  some  are  of  long  standing,  but  in- 
fused with  new  life  and  quality  by  pro- 
vincial funds.  Some  are  just  at  the 
beginning  and  their  fulfilment  lies  in 
the  future. 

And  we  have  now  reached  the  thresh- 
old of  a  much  heralded  reform — hospital 
insurance. 

All  these  undertakings  carried  for- 
ward into  the  future  impose  an  increas- 
ing strain  upon  provincial  finances.  Such 
undertakings  will  grow  rather  than 
diminish  in  the  years  to  come. 

The  continued  rapid  growth  of  On- 
tario holds  out  wider  and  more  diversi- 
fied opportunities  for  our  people.  It 
offers  the  prospect  of  steadily  increasing 
improvement  in  living  standards.  Given 
wisdom    and    understanding,    economic 


advances  may  be  the  foundation  for 
better  living  in  the  fullest  sense.  They 
give  more  and  more  people  the  oppor- 
tunity to  share  increasingly  in  the 
physical  comforts  and  conveniences  of 
life.  They  open  the  door  to  the  fulfil- 
'ment  of  the  infinite  variety  of  aspira- 
tions that  urge  men  and  women  for- 
ward in  their  manifold  activities. 

These  many  new  avenues  of  oppor- 
tunity offer  a  wide  range  of  choice  of 
occupations.  They  draw  out  the  many 
latent  talents  that  otherwise  would  die 
unsuspected  and  unused.  They  point 
the  way  to  work  that  fits  the  bent  and 
ambition  of  the  individual.  For  work 
under  such  conditions  becomes  work 
well  done.  It  is  a  sure  foundation  for 
satisfaction  and  happiness.  And  with 
this  come  enhanced  opportunities  for 
the  employment  of  leisure  in  its  in- 
numerable facets,  so  many  of  them  yet 
untapped,  so  many  of  them  yet  un- 
realized. 

It  is  these  possibilities  opening  to 
Canadians  everywhere  that  will  deter- 
mine our  greatness  as  a  nation.  The 
swiftness  of  change  and  the  furious 
rapidity  of  the  development  which  over- 
whelms us  may  seem  at  times  beyond 
our  comprehension.  We  shall  not  des- 
pair because  our  responsibilities  are 
great. 

Despite  the  impending  clouds  of  war 
that  threaten,  despite  despondency,  des- 
pite the  dislocations  that  attend  upon 
change,  despite  internal  controversies, 
it  is  good  to  be  a  Canadian,  It  is  a 
privilege  to  live  in  Canada  in  this  ex- 
citing time.  Let  us  lift  our  eyes  to  the 
future,  for  the  horizon  is  ever-widening. 
In  the  strengths,  the  skills  and  the  minds 
of  a  united  people  we  can  see  the  stuff 
of  achievements  beyond  imagination. 
Amidst  the  fever  of  prodigious  growth, 
a  vista  lies  open  before  us  of  wonder 
and  enchantment.  We  are  engaged  in 
the  adventure  of  freedom  in  its  dynamic 
sense;  freedom  to  do;  freedom  to 
create ;  freedom  to  achieve. 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  D.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Gasoline  Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  might  I  make 
mention  of  one  or  two  things. 

The  first  of  them  is  this :  it  is  always 
a  delicate  matter  to  lecture  the  press  as 
to  what  they  should  do  although  they 
so  often  lecture  us  as  to  what  we  should 
do.  May  I  point  out,  however,  that  in 
the  introduction  of  a  budget  of  this  sort 
there  are  many  things  to  be  considered. 

In  the  matter  of  tax  changes  there  are 
sometimes  conditions  which  might  affect 
the  stock  market,  therefore  disclosures 
might  distort  ordinary  business  and 
cause  undue  changes. 

As  a  consequence,  at  this  time  we 
adopted  what  was  very  obviously  the 
thing  to  do  —  the  policy  that  I  think  is 
adopted  at  Ottawa  —  and  that  is  that 
the  tax  change  portion  of  this  budget  was 
not  given  to  the  press  until  11  or  12 
o'clock,  and  the  members  of  the  press 
were  kept  in  a  room  together  until  3.30 
o'clock.  That  is  the  usual  practice  in 
those  cases.  The  other  sections  of  the 
budget  relating  to  the  great  reforms  in 
real  estate  and  other  matters  were  given 
to  the  press  before,  because  they  were 
not  so  apt  to  affect  the  money  market 
and  things  of  that  sort. 

Alay  I  point  out  that  we  do  this  — 
and  I  think  it  is  altogether  desirable  to 
advise  the  press  of  these  things  —  so 
they  may  get  the  facts  to  give  to  their 
readers,  and  to  the  public  who  listen  to 
the  radio  and  watch  television. 

I  may  say  that  we  count  on  the  press 
to  do  that,  and  if  one  breaks  the  line, 
then  it  is  difficult  to  ask  the  others  to 
hold  the  line.    I  am  somewhat  surprised 


therefore  that  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
today  would  come  out  before  this  House 
actually  had  convened,  quite  consider- 
ably before  the  deadline,  and  state  that 
as  a  matter  of  fact  business  and  gasoline 
taxes  "are  to  be  levied." 

I  admit  that  they  did  not  name  the 
rates,  but  said  :  "New  corporation  levies, 
gas  tax,  to  help  'Frost'  get  $100  million 
more." 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  They  have  been 
saying  that   for  3  weeks. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  all 
right,  but  this  is  the  part  I  rather  object 
to: 

One  new  provincial  tax  plus  in- 
creases in  a  number  others;  levies 
were  announced  today  in  the  Legis- 
lature by  the  hon.  Dana  Porter  in 
his  annual  budget  address.  Ontario 
will  impose  a  tax  on  corporation 
incomes.  The  11-cent  gasoline  tax 
will  be  increased  to  13  cents. 

I  point  out  it  is  difficult  to  hold  the 
line,  and  it  is  fair  that  we  should  hold 
the  line  for  all,  and  I  do  not  want  one 
newspaper  to  scoop  another  even  if  it 
is  in  a  moderate  way.  That  is  given 
not  as  a  forecast  —  which,  after  all, 
one  cannot  prevent  nor  should  one 
prevent  the  press  from  doing  —  but  to 
say  that,  as  a  matter  of  fact  these  things 
happened,  may  be  subject  to  some 
question. 

Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow  we  will  con- 
tinue with  the  Throne  debate  and  pos- 
sibly some  bills.  On  Monday  I  hope 
to  proceed  with  the  debate  on  the  air 
pollution  committee's  report  and  with 
some  of  the  items  on  the  order  paper.  On 
Tuesday  we  shall  proceed  with  the 
criticisms  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer) 
and,  following  that,  we  will,  of  course, 
engage  in  budget  debate  or  any  other 
orders  on  the  order  paper.  That,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  order  we  shall  follow  for 
the  next  3  days. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
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a  question  which  arises  out  of  a  par- 
ticular statement  in  his  budget  pre- 
sentation: what  will  be  the  effect  if 
the  federal  government  does  not  comply 
with  the  ultimatum  in  respect  to  hos- 
pital insurance?  Is  it  the  plan  of  the 
government  to  withdraw  the  offer? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  have  made 
that  claim  before,  it  is  a  deal,  and  if 
they  do  not  come  in,  there  is  no  deal, 
and  that  is  it. 

MR.  OLIVER:  By  March  31st? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  think  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  will 
agree  with  this,  I  should  certainly  say 
an  agreement  before  dissolution.  If 
these  governments  cannot  come  to  an 
agreement  before  dissolution,  I  think 
there  would  be  a  very  small  opportunity 
of  coming  to  an  agreement  afterwards. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  In  other  words, 
hospital  insurance  is  still  a  football 
between  here  and  Ottawa? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  did  not  say 
that,  that  is  what  the  hon.  member  said. 

I  MR.  MacDONALD:  That  is  the 
inevitable  conclusion  from  what  the 
hon.   Prime  Minister  said. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  said  this: 
we  are  ready  to  make  an  agreement  as 
our  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
stated,  our  proposal  is  drawn  precisely 
within  the  4  corners  of  the  offer  which 
was  made  by  the  federal  government  on 
January  26,  1956,  and  there  should 
be  no  difficulty  in  arriving  at  an  arrange- 
ment. 

It  is  wholly  desirable  to  come  to  an 
arrangement  and  I  think  you  will  agree 
with  that.  We  should  make  an  arrange- 
ment for  this  reason,  this  province  is 
faced  with  what  the  hon.  Mr.  Martin 
has  called  a  "Herculean"  task  in  the 
integration  of  our  present  insurance 
coverages  involving  several  thousand 
labour-industry  contracts.  This  involves 
a  matter  of  coverages  involving  nearly 
4  million  people  in  this  province.    The 


more  one  looks  at  it,  the  greater  the 
problem  seems  to  be. 

This  is  not  any  secret,  it  was  not 
used  as  any  secret  yesterday.  I  had  a 
lengthy  conversation  with  representa- 
tives of  the  civil  service,  and  I  told  them 
they  would  be  one  of  the  first  groups 
to  come  under  the  mandatory  provisions 
of  the  plan,  since  I  hope  it  will  be  man- 
datory for  them  when  the  operation  of 
the  plan  comes  into  effect. 

We  would  expect  to  have  many 
hundreds  of  thousands,  perhaps  mil- 
lions, of  people  covered  when  this  plan 
comes  into  effect.  But  may  I  point  out 
the  problem  is  involved,  in  that  the  civil 
servants  are  interested  in  surgical  and 
medical  benefits,  as  are  other  groups 
in  industries  as  well  as  private  indi- 
viduals. 

They  are  interested  in  certain  other 
features  which  are  not  covered  and 
could  not  be  covered  by  any  basic  plan. 
It  is  a  "Herculean"  job  to  deal  with, 
not  only  some  35,000  people  who  are 
in  our  service,  but  some  4  million  people 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  We  hope  to 
aim  at  a  very  large  coverage  of  our 
people,  and  when  I  used  the  figures  of 
85  to  90  per  cent.,  that  is  certainly  what 
we  are  aiming  at,  as  soon  as  it  is  feas- 
ible to  do  these  things. 

It  is  now  nearly  March  1st  and  it 
gives  us  22  months  to  the  tentative 
date  we  set  of  January  1,  1959. 
During  that  22  months,  I  can  assure 
the  House  there  is  going  to  be  the  most 
intensive  work  on  the  part  of  our  de- 
partmental officials  and  the  commission 
which  will  be  in  charge  of  the  plan. 

The  advancement  of  the  date  is 
wholly  dependent  upon  the  federal  gov- 
ernment's acceptance.  All  hon.  mem- 
bers, I  think,  will  agree  that  it  is 
desirable  that  we  have  this  matter 
cleared  up  before  March  31st. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  was  wondering 
about  the  setting  of  the  arbitrary  dead- 
line. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  say  this  most 
definitely,  this  agreement  should  be 
reached  before  there  is  a  dissolution  of 
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the  federal  Parliament;  if  we  cannot 
agree  on  a  plan  that  is  within  the  4 
corners  of  the  conditions  in  the  plan 
they  offered  14  months  ago,  what  hope 
is  there  to  obtain  it  afterwards?  It 
seems  to  me  that  now  is  the  hour  of 
decision. 

MR.  NIXON:  Their  offer  was  in 
case  at  least  6  provinces  indicated  a 
desire  to  enter  into  the  scheme. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  NIXON:  Then  we  are  to 
understand  that  the  final  date  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  ultimatum  is  dis- 
solution, not  March  31st. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  never  like 
delivering  ultimatums. 

MR.  NIXON:  It  certainly  sounded 
like  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Our  approach 
is  founded  on  common  sense,  if  there 
is  not  an  agreement  and  something  upon 
which  there  should  be  no  difference, 
because  our  proposal  is  identical, 
premised  on  their  offer,  and  if  we  can- 
not agree  on  that  before  there  is  a  dis- 
solution of  the  federal  Parliament,  I 
think  we  can  look  forward  to  another 
period  of  about  4  or  5  years  of  ''shilly- 
shallying." I  think  we  ought  to  get 
down  to  business. 

To  deal  with  the  point  about  the  6 
provinces,  and  the  majority  of  popula- 
tion, if  Ontario  agrees  and  enters  into 
an  agreement,  it  cannot  be  effective 
until  the  other  provinces  agree,  but  at 
least  we  would  have  this,  we  could  get 
on  with  the  job. 

After  listening  to  the  eloquent  last 
paragraph  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer's  speech,  I  am  optimistic 
enough  to  have  hopes  that  the  govern- 


ment at  Ottawa  will  change  that 
formula  for  6  provinces,  because  it  is 
meaningless. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
they  have  5  now,  all  they  have  to  do  is 
persuade  the  Liberal  government  of 
Manitoba  and  they  will  have  6. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  They  should 
join  the  provinces  anyway,  and  they 
should  pay  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia  the  amount  which  is  due  to 
them  and  let  us  get  going  and  never 
mind  that  formula. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
care  to  tell  us  specifically  what  the  differ- 
ence is  between  the  two  governments  at 
the  present  time? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  can  see  no 
difference ;  all  we  need  is  their  signature 
on  the  dotted  line,  that  is  all. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Will  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  assure  this  House 
that  he  will  permit  his  commission  to 
make  the  decision  on  when  the  coverage 
becomes  absolute  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  will  give  us  that  under- 
taking? He  will  communicate  that  to 
Ottawa  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  have  already 
done  so. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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2  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  beg  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  clerk  has  received 
from  the  commissioners  of  estate  bills, 
their  report  in  the  following  case: 

Bill  No.  16,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Hamilton  Health  Association. 


CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE 
THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Gibson, 
Honourable    Mr.    Justice   MacKay. 

Osgoode    Hall,    Toronto    1, 
February    21,    1957. 

Roderick   Lewis,   Esq.,   Q.C., 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament    Buildings, 
Toronto,  2. 

Re :  Private  Bill  No.  16,  An  Act  respecting 
the  Hamilton  Health  Association 

Sir: 

The  undersigned  commissioners  of  estate 
bills,  as  provided  by  The  Legislative  Assembly 
Act,  RSO  1950,  chapter  202,  section  57, 
having  had  the  said  bill  referred  to  us  as 
such  commissioners,  now  beg  to  report 
thereon. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  bill  are  not  proper  for  carrying  its 
purposes  into  effect  in  that  the  supplementary 
letters  patent  provided  for  the  maintenance 
and  operation  of  laboratories  and  all  other 
services  incidental  to  such  institution  and  to 
a  research  organization  in  problems  of  any 
disability,  illness  or  disease,  and  to  provide 
instruction  to  students  in  medicine  and  in 
laboratory  technique,  as  well  as  for  the  treat- 
ment and  cure  of  patients  as  provided  for  in 
the  bill. 


We  hereby  submit  the  amendments  to  the 
bill  which,  in  our  opinion,  are  proper  and 
necessary  in  order  to  carry  its  purposes  into 
effect.  In  the  place  and  stead  of  section  1 
of  the  bill  the  following  section  should  be 
substituted : 

Notwithstanding  any  trust  or  limitation 
created  by  any  donation,  gift,  devise  or 
bequest  heretofore  made  to  the  Hamilton 
Health  Association,  whether  heretofore  or 
hereafter  received  by  the  association,  the 
association  may  use  such  donations,  gifts, 
devises  and  bequests  for  all  or  any  of  the 
purposes  authorized  by  the  supplementary 
letters  patent,  and  in  accordance  with  the 
objects  and  by-laws  of  the  association. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill,  as  amended,  are  proper  for 
carrying  its  purposes  into  effect,  and  that  it 
is  reasonable  that  such  bill  be  passed  into 
law. 

The  bill  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners 
and  the  petition  for  the  same  arc  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

We  have  the  honour  to  be,  sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

(signed)  Colin  Gibson 
F.  G.  MacKay 

Commissioners  of  estate  bills 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  D.  M.  KERR:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  second  report 
of  the  standing  committee  on  education 
and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Kerr  presented  the  second  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  education,  as 
follows : 
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Your   committee  begs    to    report  the 
following  bill   without  amendment: 

IHll  No.  63,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Libraries  .\ct. 

Also  to  report  the  following  bill  with 
a  certain  amendment : 

r.ill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers'   Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  S [WEAKER:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  TEACHERS' 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Teachers'  Superannuation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
forms with  the  one  announcement  in 
particular  made  in  the  budget  speech 
yesterday,  providing  that,  as  at  the 
present  time,  teachers  contribute  6  per 
cent,  of  their  salaries  to  the  teachers' 
superannuation  fund,  and  the  gnvern- 
nient  contributes  an  amount  equal  to 
two-thirds  of  the  amount  contributed  by 
the  teachers;  the  effect  of  this  amend- 
ment is  that  the  government  contribution 
will  ecjual  the  amount  paid  by  the 
teachers.  That  is  the  real  purpose  of 
the  bill  and  it  will  be  referred  to  the 
committee  on  education. 


THE  NURSING  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Nursing  Act,  1951." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment to  The  Nursing  Act  has  to  do  with 
3  things  primarily. 

The  first  is,  it  is  designed  to  authorize 
supervision  of  nurses'  registries  for  the 


protection   of   the   public,    and   persons 
seeking  employment  in  nursing. 

Secondly,  it  authorizes  registration  of 
persons  as  certified  nursing  assistants, 
who  have  received  training  in  nursing 
outside  of  Ontario. 

Next,  the  amendment  is  designed  to 
regulate  the  sale  of  practical  nursing 
courses  by  commercial  organizations. 

It  is  proposed  that  any  course  of 
training  in  nursing  being  sold  or  offered 
for  sale  or  advertised  for  sale  must  be 
approved  by  the  Minister.  It  is  not  our 
intention  at  all,  that  the  amendment 
apply  to  training  courses  maintained  by 
hospitals  or  other  institutions  or  training 
courses  maintained  by  religious  or  chari- 
table organizations. 

In  closing  my  remarks,  I  can  assure 
hon.  members  that  in  setting  up  these 
nurses'  registries  which  we  have 
throughout  the  province  where  they 
register  not  only  registered  nurses,  but 
also  nursing  assistants  and  also  practical 
nurses  in  the  various  categories,  and  we 
want  this  approved  by  the  hon.  Minister, 
the  public  is  going  to  be  told  by  this 
registry  what  type  of  nurse  they  are 
getting,  what  category  they  are  in. 


THE   MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first 
reading   of    bill   intituled,    "An   Act   to       ; 
amend  The  Municipal  Act."  ,.: 

Motion    agreed   to ;    first    reading   of      i 
the  bill. 

He  said:  The  benefit  of  the  uncon-      i 
ditional  grants  paid  by  the  province  to 
the   municipalities   shall   go   entirely   to       i 
relieve  the  burden  of  taxation  on  resi- 
dential and  farm  property. 

To  attain  this  end,  it  is  necessary  to 

change  these   two   sections  of  the   Act  ] 

which  deal  with  the  method  by  which  \ 

municipal   councils   levy   upon   assessed  ; 

properties   to    raise   the   monies    which  i 

they  require.  ; 

The  amendments  are  procedural  once  J 

the  principle  of  giving  the  whole  benefit  1 

of  the  grants  to   residential  and   farm  ; 
proj)erty  is  accepted. 
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The  new  section  308  provides  for 
dividing  the  whole  of  the  assessment  of 
a  municipahty  into  two  parts  which,  for 
brevity,  might  be  referred  to  as : 

(a)  commercial  and  industrial  assess- 
ments, and 

(b)  residential  and  farm  assessments. 

Against  the  total  commercial  and 
industrial  assessments  is  to  be  levied  the 
same  proportion  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  raised  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  assessment  bears  to  the  total 
of  all  assessments. 

In  turn,  against  the  total  residential 
and  farm  assessments  is  to  be  levied  the 
balance  of  the  total  amount  to  be  raised 
but  reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  un- 
conditional grant  to  be  received. 

In  this  way  the  residential  and  farm 
assessment  gets  all  the  benefit  of  the 
grants  and  as  a  result  the  mill  rate  on 
residential  and  farm  property  will  be 
lower  than  the  rate  on  commercial  and 
industrial  property. 

The  amendment  to  subsection  2  of 
section  311  provides  that  the  amounts  to 
be  received  as  unconditional  grants  are 
not  to  be  taken  into  account  by  a  council 
in  the  first  stage  of  determining  how 
much  money  is  to  be  raised  by  taxation. 
If,  at  this  stage,  the  grants  were  to  be 
taken  into  account  in  determining  the 
amount  of  money  to  be  raised  in  taxa- 
tion, the  benefit  of  the  grants  would  go 
uniformly  to  all  types  of  assessment  and 
not  exclusively  to  benefit  residential  and 
farm  property.  Not  having  been  taken 
into  account  at  this  first  stage  of  calcula- 
tion, the  amount  of  these  grants  can  be 
applied  at  the  second  stage  to  reduce  the 
share  of  the  total  which  is  to  be  levied 
against  residential  and  farm  property. 


THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


He  said:  The  amendment  to  subsec- 
tion 2  of  section  189  provides  that  the 
metropolitan  council,  in  preparing  its 
estimates,  shall  not  in  the  first  stage  make 
any  allowance  for  the  unconditional 
grants  which  it  will  receive.  In  this  way 
the  amount  of  such  grants,  instead  of 
reducing  the  tax  levy  on  all  assessments, 
can  be  kept  available  to  be  used  in  re- 
ducing the  levy  on  residential  and  farm 
property  only. 

The  new  section  190a  sets  out  the 
procedure  to  be  followed  in  determining 
the  amounts  to  be  raised  by  the  various 
area  municipalities  for  metropolitan 
council  purposes. 

It  provides  that  the  metropolitan 
council  shall  determine  what  proportion 
of  the  money  required  to  be  raised  is  to 
be  raised  by  a  levy  on : 

(a)  commercial  and  industrial  assess- 
ments, and 

(b)  residential  and  farm  assessments 
in  the  whole  metropolitan  municipality. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  by  levy  on 
the  commercial  and  industrial  assess- 
ments is  the  same  proportion  of  the  total 
amount  to  be  raised  that  the  commercial 
and  industrial  assessments  are  of  the 
total  of  all  assessments. 

The  amount  to  be  raised  by  levy  on 
the  residential  and  farm  assessments  is 
the  balance  of  the  amount  to  be  raised, 
reduced  by  the  amount  of  the  uncondi- 
tional grants. 

The  metropolitan  council  is  then  to 
require  each  area  municipality  to  levy, 
on  its  commercial  and  industrial  assess- 
ment, its  share  of  the  total  amount  to 
be  levied  against  all  commercial  and  in- 
dustrial assessments.  This  share  is  the 
proportion  that  the  commercial  and 
industrial  assessment  of  the  respective 
area  municipalities  bears  to  the  total 
commercial  and  industrial  assessments  of 
all  the  area  municipalities. 

Similarly,  the  metropolitan  council  is 
to  require  each  area  municipality  to  levy 
on  the  residential  and  farm  assessments 
its  share  of  the  total  amount  to  be  levied 
against  all  residential  and  farm  assess- 
ments.  Again,  this  share  is  the  propor- 
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tion  that  the  residential  and  farm  assess- 
ments of  the  area  municipality  bears  to 
the  total  residential  and  farm  assess- 
ments of  all  the  area  municipalities. 

The  results  are: 

(i)  that  all  of  the  benefit  of  the  un- 
conditional grants  goes  to  residential  and 
farm  property,  and 

(ii)  that  there  is  the  same  difference 
between  the  tax  rates  on  : 

(a)  commercial     and     industrial 
assessment,  and 

(b)  residential    and    farm    assess- 
ments in  all  the  area  municipalities. 


THE  MUNICIPAL 

UNCONDITIONAL  GRANTS 

AMENDMENT  ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants 
Amendment  Act,  1957." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill 


He  said :  This  boils  down  to  3  sections. 
The  first  has  to  do  with  the  assistance 
of  each  municipality  in  Ontario,  the  tax- 
payers of  which  contribute  through 
municipal  taxes  toward  the  cost  of 
administration  of  justice  in  a  county  by 
way  of  unconditional  grants:  $1.00  per 
capita,  which  was  explained  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  yes- 
terday. 

Part  2  is  to  assist  each  municipality 
in  Ontario  in  the  provision  of  welfare 
and  social  services  including  indigent 
and  unemployment  relief,  hospitalization 
and  institutional  care  costs,  and  other 
services  for  its  inhabitants,  by  way  of 
an  unconditional  grant:  $2.00  per 
capita. 

Part  3  forms  the  schedule  which  was 
in  effect  last  year  showing  the  set-up  of 
payments  per  capita:  10  cents  per  capita 
in  small  areas  up  to  $2.50  in  the  largest 
ones. 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  just  one  question?  I  would 
like  to  put  to  the  hon.  Minister  this  ques- 
tion :  Is  the  metropolitan  Toronto  area 
likely  to  receive  $5.50  per  capita;  is  that 
so?  Is  the  total  amount  to  be  put  to 
farm  and  residential  taxation? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
total  amount,  as  I  understand,  will  be 
put  to  the  benefit  of  residential  and  farm 
properties  in  the  metropolitan  area. 

MR.  WHICHER:  When  the  hon. 
Minister  explained  about  the  benefits; 
if  the  benefits  do  go  to  home  ownership 
and  farm  properties,  first  of  all  the  tax 
rate  has  to  be  set  as  far  as  industry  is 
concerned.  Now,  what  would  happen 
in  some  municipalities  in  this  province 
where  there  is  no  industry  at  all?  I  am 
thinking  of  a  farming  township;  what 
would  be  the  basis  there  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I 
would  assume  in  that  case,  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  whole  benefit,  whatever  the  grants 
are,  would  go  to  the  municipality;  it 
would  be  applied  to  the  farm  and  resi- 
dential people. 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  would  the 
hon.  Minister  set  the  amount  of  the 
benefit?  I  understand  he  had  to  have 
a  basis  to  work  on,  and  it  was  the 
amount  of  industry  that  is  in  that 
locality.  That  is  set  and  then  the  rest 
are  lower. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Where 
there  is  industry,  that  is  the  base,  and 
then  the  reduction  from  the  uncondi- 
tional grants  come  to  the  balance.  Where 
there  is  no  industry,  of  course,  I  assume 
that  the  full  benefit  would  go  directly 
to  residential  and  farm  property  owners. 

MR.  AlacDONALD:  Will  the  hon. 
Minister  state  whether  these  bills  are 
to  go  before  this  new  standing  com- 
mittee made  up  of  members  from  the 
metropolitan  area? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  think  not.  The  reason 
I    brought   them    in   today    is    because 
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there  is  some  urgency,  and  some  muni- 
cipalities are  now  working  on  their 
estimates  and  they  will  be  anxious  to 
know  and  to  take  this  into  account. 


THE  FIRE  MARSHALS   ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Fire  Marshals  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

MR.  WREN :  Will  the  hon.  Minister 
explain  the  bill? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  The  prin- 
ciple of  this  bill  is  very  distinctly  stated ; 
to  provide  enough  money,  no  more,  to 
operate  the  offices  of  the  fire  marshal. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  wish  to  refer  to  a 
report  which  appears  in  today's  press 
to  the  effect  that  a  proclamation  pub- 
lished in  the  official  London  Gazette 
declares  as  follows : 

The  Queen  has  been  pleased  by 
letters  patent  under  the  Great  Seal 
of  the  Realm  bearing  date  February 
22,  1957,  to  give  and  grant  unto  His 
Royal  Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edin- 
burgh, K.G.,  K.T.,  G.B.E.,  the  style 
and  titular  dignity  of  Prince  of  the 
United  Kingdom  and  Northern  Ire- 
land. The  second  proclamation  de- 
clared that  the  Queen  has  declared 
her  will  and  pleasure  that  His  Royal 
Highness,  the  Duke  of  Edinburgh, 
shall  henceforth  be  known  as  His 
Royal  Highness,  Prince  Philip,  Duke 
of  Edinburgh. 

Air.  Speaker,  I  am  sure  that  I  speak 
for  all  parties  and  all  hon.  members  of 
the  House  when  I  say  we  take  very 
great  satisfaction,  indeed,  upon  the  news 
of  this  proclamation.  His  Royal  High- 
ness has  made  many  friends  in  this 
country  on  his  several  visits  here,  and 
he  now  has  made  many  friends  in  other 
parts  of  the  commonwealth.  He  has 
established  himself,  not  only  as  a  man 
of  great  charm  and  graciousness,  but 
also    as    an    ambassador    of    good-will 


throughout  the  countries  of  the  world 
where  he  has  seen  fit  to  travel. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  to  welcome  to  the  House 
this  afternoon  a  large  group  represent- 
ing a  trade  union  movement.  They  are 
here  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the 
House  and  we  welcome  them. 

We  also  have  in  the  chamber  a  large 
group  of  students  from  the  Prince 
Charles  School,  Newmarket,  and  we 
also  welcome  them. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts).  Last 
Monday,  I  raised  in  the  House  the 
question  of  the  Northwest  Farm  Forest 
Products  Association  strike  in  the 
Kenora-Rainy  River  district,  and  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  (Mr.  Daley) 
replied  with  regard  to  the  labour  aspect 
of  the  situation,  but  at  the  time  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  evaded  my  question 
regarding  the  use  of  the  provincial 
police. 

This  strike  has  now  been  smashed,  in 
good  part,  because  scores  of  provincial 
police  were  sent  into  the  area  where  they 
worked  hand  and  glove  with  the 
management. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Just  put 
the  question  and  do  not  make  a  speech. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  draw  to  your 
attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  this  is  the 
first  time  that  any  hon.  member  in  this 
House  who  rose  to  speak  before  the 
orders  of  the  day  was  asked  to  reduce  it 
even  when  they  spoke  in  excess  of  5 
minutes. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  object  to 
the  type  of  language  the  hon.  member 
is  using. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  can  object  to  that 
when  I  am  finished.  Last  Monday 
morning,  at  camp  309,  at  the  Ontario- 
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Minnesota  Paper  and  Pulp  Company, 
near  One  Sided  Lake,  there  were  no 
fewer  than  17  provincial  police  cruisers 
drawn  up  at  one  time.  There  were  more 
police  on  hand  than  there  were  picketers. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  There  are  not 
that  many.   That  is  my  riding. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  not  in 
the  hon.  member's  riding. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Well,  it  is  just 
next  to  my  riding. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Just  about  300 
miles  beyond  it.  I  am  not  criticizing  the 
police  themselves,  they  were  only  doing 
their  duty,  but  the  result  of  their 
activities  was  strike  breaking. 

MR.  WREN:  We  are  not  strike 
breakers. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  My  question  is, 
how  many  provincial  police  were  sent 
into  Fort  Francis-Kenora  area  and  what 
exactly  were  the  official  orders  they  were 
working  under,  and  have  they  been 
withdrawn  now  that  the  strike  has  been 
smashed  ? 

HON.  AIR.  ROBERTS :  First  of  all, 
with  respect  to  the  question  stripped, 
Mr.  Speaker,  of  the  verbiage,  allegations 
and  suggestions  which  are  not  worthy 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South,  at 
least,  until  I  have  given  an  answer.  This 
makes  it  rather  difficult  to  give  an 
answer  to  a  question  when  it  is  put  in 
offensive  language.  But,  I  do  thank  the 
hon  member  for  Kenora  for  his  inter- 
jection when  he  said  a  moment  ago,  as  I 
understood  him,  they  were  not  strike 
breakers. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  when  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Labour  dealt  with  the 
question  on  Monday,  he  did  mention  the 
police  situation  and  gave  an  answer 
which  at  that  time  seemed  sufficient. 

I  had  no  prior  notice  of  the  question 
being  presented  to  the  House,  and  for 
that  reason,  and  for  no  other,  I  did  not 
rise  at  that  time.    I  am  sure  I  do  not 


have  to  remind  this  House  that  I  do  not 
think  any  hon.  member  here  thinks  that 
I  shirk  my  responsibility  and  avoid 
questions.  I  do  not  think  I  have  a 
reputation  for  that  sort  of  thing. 

May  I  address  myself  to  the  questions 
as  put: 

How  many  provincial  police  were  sent 
into  the  Kenora-Fort  Frances  area  ? 

When  I  heard  the  question  on  the  18th 

—  and  that  was  my  first  intimation  of  it 

—  I  immediately  communicated  with 
the  commissioner  of  police  to  find  out 
just  what  the  situation  was. 

As  hon.  members  of  this  House  know, 
where  organized  municipalities  are  con- 
cerned, the  problem  of  policing  is  one 
for  the  municipality,  and  unless  there  is 
a  request  from  the  head  of  the  muni- 
cipality for  assistance  from  the  pro- 
vincial police,  they  do  not  go  into  any 
municipality,  and  the  only  justification 
for  asking  for  assistance  is  on  the  basis 
that  law  and  order  cannot  be  preserved 
and  there  is  a  danger  — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  was  no 
threat  to  law  and  order. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Where  one 
gets  into  the  areas  where  highways  are 
involved,  and  the  territory  is  not  organ- 
ized, and  he  is  outside  that  type  of 
organization,  then  the  Ontario  provincial 
police  have  their  own  responsibility  to 
maintain  law  and  order. 

The  particular  areas  in  this  case  were 
in  that  type  of  country,  and  towards  the 
latter  part  of  January,  of  this  year,  as  I 
understand  it,  there  was  something  in 
the  nature  of  a  strike,  or  something 
akin  to  a  strike  —  there  may  be  some 
question  about  the  status  of  individuals 
— involving  the  Ontario-Minnesota  Pulp 
and  Paper  Company  on  the  one  hand 
and  Northwestern  Farm  and  Forest 
Products  Association  members  on  the 
other. 

Up  until  February  6th  there  was  no 
occasion  to  anticipate  any  abnormal 
difficulties,  but  on  February  6th  the 
inspector  of  the  Kenora  district  com- 
municated   by    telephone    with    general 
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headquarters  here  and  indicated  that  he 
required  the  services  of  additional  per- 
sonnel to  assist  the  members  of  his 
district  to  maintain  law  and  order,  and, 
in  accordance  with  that  request,  some  28 
constables  were  sent  into  the  area. 

On  February  9th  the  inspector  again 
communicated  with  headquarters  point- 
ing out  that  he  did  not  feel  he  had 
sufficient  forces  available  to  cope  with 
the  law  enforcement  problem,  as  it  might 
develop  due  to  the  widespread  operations 
and  distances  that  were  involved  and 
the  need  for  adequate  and  proper  con- 
trolling of  the  highways  and  the  main- 
tenance of  open  highways  which,  of 
course,  is  one  of  their  main  duties. 

Therefore,  35  additional  men  were 
despatched  to  special  strike  duty — special 
duty,  I  should  say — 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  Min- 
ister was  right  the  first  time.  This  is 
a  very  interesting  glimpse  of  what  goes 
on  in  the  hon.  Minister's  mind. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  —special 
duty;  that  is  a  total  of  63  men.  These 
men  work  on  8-hour  shifts,  and  that 
means  there  would  be  3  shifts  involved, 
so  that  at  any  one  time  there  would  be 
approximately  21  additional  constables 
on  duty  in  the  area. 

That  was  on  February  9th.  There 
were,  I  think,  on  February  12th  some 
attempts  to  block  the  highways  and  pre- 
vent their  use  to  the  camps  in  the 
Vermillion  Bay  area,  and  as  a  result  of 
that,  some  8  persons  were  apprehended 
and  charges  were  laid. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  For  throwing 
snowballs. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER :  Was  the  hon. 
member  there? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  No,  but  I  have 
some  pretty  authoritative  information. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Whatever 
they  were  doing,  they  were  charged  with 
destruction  by  the  local  Crown  attorney. 
They  were  released  on  bail,  and  I  do 


not  know  exactly  what  the  situation  is, 
but  that  was  the  situation  at  that  time. 

The  hon.  Minister  spoke  on  February 
18th  and  on  the  night  of  the  19th-20th  I 
received  a  telegram  from  a  gentleman  by 
the  name  of  Bruce  signing  himself  as 
the  executive  manager  of  the  Labour 
Progressive  party,  demanding  certain 
things  and  asking  for  government  inter- 
vention. 

I  was  in  the  process  of  determining 
just  what  the  position  was,  and  of  mak- 
ing an  appropriate  reply  to  him,  when  I 
received  a  telephone  call  that  the  parties 
themselves  had  arrived  at  some  satisfac- 
tory settlement,  and  that  brought  the 
crisis,  if  there  was  one,  to  an  end  at  that 
time.  That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  position. 

The  orders  of  the  police  were  certainly 
nothing  more  or  nothing  less  than  their 
ordinary  orders  of  duty,  namely  to  main- 
tain law  and  order  in  a  fair  and  impartial 
manner,  to  keep  our  highways  open,  and 
to  see  that  everybody  has  his  proper  and 
just  dues  in  the  face  of  the  law,  and  that 
will  always  be  the  position  of  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  as  long  as  I  occupy  this 
office. 

MR.  ALBERT  WREN:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege 
in  this  matter,  inasmuch  as  it  is  my 
riding  and  some  reference  has  been 
made  to  me  by  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General. 

When  this  matter  was  raised  the 
other  day  I  remained  silent  for  several 
reasons,  but  I  think  hon.  members  of 
this  House  should  know  some  of  the 
truth  about  the  matter. 

I  reiterate  a  remark  I  made  a  few 
moments  ago,  that  the  provincial  police 
were  not  strike  breakers.  They  were 
asked  to  go  in  there  to  maintain  law 
and  order,  and  that  is  their  duty,  and 
the  responsibility  of  the  province  to 
see  that  it  is  done,  and  those  respon- 
sibilities were  discharged. 

I  want  to  say  something  else  about 
it,  since  the  mud  has  been  stirred  up: 
people  should  take  the  trouble  to  get 
the  facts  of  the  matter,  which  are  these, 
that     there     is     a     recognized     labour 
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organization  which  has  obtained, 
through  the  proper  channels,  the  bar- 
gaining rights  in  this  matter,  and  has 
concluded  agreements  with  the  paper 
companies  concerned. 

Those  agreements  run  over  a  term 
of  weeks,  to  get  us,  at  least,  through  the 
present  season,  and  the  only  people  the 
hon.  member  is  crucifying,  and  those 
who  are  helping  him,  are  the  settlers 
in  our  country,  because  if  this  keeps 
on  they  will  not  get  the  wood  out  nor 
will  they  get  their  return  for  it.  A 
settlement  was  concluded,  and  the 
people  are  happy  about  it.  All  we  have 
is  this  person  from  Port  Arthur  stir- 
ring up  trouble. 

I  am  one  of  the  few  labour  members 
in  this  House,  and  I  will  back  labour  to 
the  limit,  but  I  do  not  want  any 
characters  of  this  kind  stirring  up 
trouble  in  my  district,  and  I  will  back 
the  government  in  this  situation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  have  a  question — 

MR,  SPEAKER:  There  will  be  no 
debate  before  the  orders  of  the  day. 

Mr.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  a  question  of  privilege. 

MR.    SPEAKER:    Will    you    state 

your  question? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  My  question  of 
privilege  is  that  both  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  have  attempted  to  confuse  this 
situation  by  bringing  in  the  name  of 
Bruce   Magnusson. 

SOME  HON.  MEMBERS :  No. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  They  have. 
Bruce  Magnusson  had  nothing  to  do 
with  this  strike  at  all. 

MR.  MALONEY :  Is  he  one  of  your 
pals? 

MR.  PRICE:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege.  In  Wednes- 
day's press  there  was  exception  taken 


to  my  remarks  in  the  House  on  Mon- 
day last.  I  was  accused  of  not  being 
present  at  the  discussion.  There  is  no 
truth  in  that  statement.  Not  only  was 
I  present  in  the  council  chamber  when 
the  Ward  2  Business  Men's  Association 
presented  their  brief  protesting  the 
Parliament  syndicate  proposal,  but  I 
also  attended  a  meeting  of  the  ratepay- 
ers of  the  district  called  for  the  same 
purpose.  In  my  speech  in  the  House  I 
simply  supported  the  cause  of  the  small 
property  owners  against  expropriation 
for  non-public  uses.  I  have  here  a 
letter  on  this  matter,  which  I  would  like 
to  read  to  the  House.  It  is  from  Mr. 
J.  B.  Christian,  vice-president  of  the 
Wellesley-Bloor  Ratepayers  Associa- 
tion, dated  October  11,  1956: 

For  all  the  worried  owners  of  homes, 
businesses  and  industries,  and  in  particular 
for  all  members  of  the  Wellesley-Bloor  Rate- 
payers Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for 
your  interest  and  support.  For  your  in- 
formation, I  am  enclosing  copies  of  letters 
sent  by  our  solicitor  to  the  hon.  W.  M. 
Nickle,  M.B.E.,  M.C.,  Q.C.,  Minister  of 
Planning  and  Development  and  to  Lome 
Gumming,  chairman  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

J.  B.  CHRISTIAN 

Vice-president,   Wellesley- 
Bloor    Ratepayers   Association 

I  bring  this  before  the  House  in 
order  that  the  matter  be  clarified. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  S.  J.  HUNT  (Renfrew  North)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  belated  date  I,  like 
those  who  have  preceded  me,  would  like 
to  congratulate  you  on  the  very  com- 
mendable way  in  which  you  discharge 
the  duties  of  your  high  and  important 
office  in  presiding  over  the  deliberations 
of  this  Legislature.  We  have  found  you 
at  all  times  to  be  impartial  and  fair  with 
hon.  members  on  all  sides  of  the  House, 
and  I  am  sure  all  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  will  back  me  up  on  that 
statement. 
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I,  too,  would  like  to  congratulate  the 
hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the  address 
in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the  Throne. 
We  have  listened  on  many  occasions  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr. 
Wardrope)  and  we  know  what  to 
expect.  I  thought  that  both  he  and  the 
seconder  did  a  very  good  job  in  not  only 
preparing  their  speeches  at  that  time, 
but  in  their  delivery.  There  was  very 
little  left  that  might  be  desired. 

I  would  like  also  to  pay  tribute  to  our 
two  late  colleagues,  whom  I  knew  very 
well  while  they  sat  as  hon.  members  of 
this  House.  I  knew  Mr.  Brandon  fairly 
well;  I  listened  to  him  on  many  occa- 
sions here  in  the  House  when  he  spoke, 
and  I  certainly  learned  to  appreciate  his 
sincerity  and  his  ability  as  a  debater. 

I  am  sure  that  after  the  services 
which  he  rendered  to  his  own  riding  and 
to  this  province,  his  loss  will  be  felt  not 
only  by  his  family  but  by  the  people  of 
this  province  generally. 

I  was  elected  to  the  House  the  same 
year  that  the  late  Mr.  Thomas  Patrick 
from  Middlesex  was,  and  over  a  period 
of  years  we  became  very  close  friends. 
I  knew  him  to  be  not  only  a  very  sincere 
worker  for  the  people  of  his  riding  but 
one  of  the  foremost  farmers  in  the 
province. 

I  think  this  House  is  very  fortunate 
indeed  to  be  able  to  find  such  a  worthy 
successor  for  the  riding  of  York  West 
as  evidenced  by  the  very  splendid 
address  the  new  hon.  member  (Mr. 
Rowntree)  made  at  the  beginning  of  this 
session. 

It  is  some  time  since  I  gave  the  House 
a  resume  of  what  we  have  to  offer  in 
the  great  riding  of  Renfrew  North, 
which  I  have  the  honour  to  represent. 
For  the  benefit  of  some  of  the  more 
recent  hon.  members,  who  perhaps  have 
not  had  a  chance  of  visiting  my  riding, 
I  will,  at  the  expense  of  some  repetition, 
cover  some  of  the  ground  I  did  some 
years  ago. 

We  have  one  of  the  most  diversified 
ridings  in  Ontario,  it  is  also  the  second 
largest  county  and  it  extends  from  a  few 
miles  east  of  Mattawa  down  the  Ottawa 


valley  to  below  Arnprior,  a  distance  of 
about  150  miles.  That  will  give  hon. 
members  an  idea  of  its  extent,  and  the 
work  involved  in  getting  around  such  a 
large  riding  and  meeting  the  people  and 
finding  out  what  their  problems  are. 

We  have  several  industries  that  mean 
a  great  deal  to  my  riding;  agriculture 
and  lumbering  are  the  most  important. 
Mining  is  also  an  important  industry, 
and  of  course  we  have  our  industrial 
plants  in  the  town  of  Pembroke. 

In  the  early  days  lumbering  was  our 
chief  industry.  Year  after  year  big  rafts 
of  white  pine  were  floated  down  the 
Ottawa  River  to  be  marketed  in  the 
markets  of  the  world. 

Lumbering  is  a  very  important  indus- 
try today  and  we  have  a  great  many 
lumber  interests  in  the  county  I  repre- 
sent. We  have  the  E.  B.  Eddy  Match 
Company  with  headquarters  located  in 
the  town  of  Pembroke,  which  is  one  of 
the  largest,  if  not  the  largest,  of  its  kind 
in  the  world.  We  have  the  Canadian 
Splint  Corporation,  the  Pembroke  Shook 
Mills,  a  subsidiary  of  Canadian  Can- 
neries, and  in  Pembroke  they  manufac- 
ture nearly  all  the  containers  for  that 
great  company.  We  have  the  Canadian 
Veneer  Company  where  they  are  turn- 
ing out  large  quantities  of  hardwood 
veneer,  as  well  as  the  Colonial  Lumber 
Company  and  a  great  many  smaller  in- 
dustries supplying  hydro  and  telephone 
poles,  and  quite  a  large  quantity  of  pulp- 
wood. 

With  the  indulgence  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers I  intend  to  start  at  one  end  of  my 
riding  and  point  out  a  few  of  the  impor- 
tant points  we  have  to  offer,  and  to  show 
to  any  visitors  who  see  fit  to  visit  there. 

As  the  visitor  drives  southeasterly 
from  Mattawa,  he  travels  through  a  large 
section  of  the  county  that  was  once 
heavily  wooded,  but  today  has  been  de- 
pleted to  a  very  great  extent.  This  area 
presents  great  opportunities  for  re- 
forestation. Some  reforestation  has 
already  been  done  by  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests,  but  there  is  room 
for  a  great  deal  more. 

I  would  like  to  urge  that  considera- 
tion be  given  to  this  section  of  the  prov- 
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ince  and  would  like  to  urge  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Lands  and  Forests  (Mr. 
Mapledoram)  to  set  up  a  nursery  in 
that  general  area.  It  is  from  this  part 
of  the  province  that  we  derive  nearly 
all  of  our  seed  that  goes  to  the  seed 
extraction  plant  at  Angus. 

A  little  further  easterly  we  come  to 
ithe  big  hydro  development  at  Des 
Joachims,  where  480,000  horse  power 
of  electric  energy  is  developed.  Along 
with  160,000  horse  power  from  Chen- 
aux  in  my  riding,  it  is  quite  a  contribu- 
tion to  the  hydro  pool  of  this  province. 
Both  of  these  developments  have  taken 
place  since  1943. 

Adjacent  to  the  hydro  development  at 
Des  Joachims  we  have  the  new  nuclear 
research  development,  and  were  very 
pleased  indeed  to  have  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  visit  there  and 
assist  in  the  turning  of  the  sod  last  fall. 

This  project  is  under  way  and  I  might 
say  that  it  is  not  because  of  the  magni- 
tude of  the  plant  that  it  is  important ; 
it  is  a  pilot  plant  where  20,000  horse 
power  will  be  developed  when  com- 
pleted, but,  more  important,  it  will  be 
the  first  research  plant  in  Canada  where 
an  attempt  is  being  made  to  put  atomic 
energy  to  peacetime  needs.  It  is  being 
carried  out  by  the  Ontario  Hydro, 
General  Electric  and  the  Atomic  Re- 
search of  Canada,  a  3-way  project. 

Five  miles  further  down  the  river  we 
come  to  our  new  town  of  Deep  River, 
a  corporation  town  comparable  with 
Marathon  or  Kapuskasing.  In  1943  this 
was  a  thickly  wooded  pine  area,  and 
before  any  buildings  were  erected  a 
great  deal  of  thought  was  given  to  town 
planning.  This  is  one  of  the  finest  little 
towns  of  its  kind  to  be  found  anywhere 
in  Ontario,  with  a  population  at  the 
present  time  of  5,000  or  6,000  people, 
and  is  continually  growing. 

Just  east  of  this  a  short  way  we  have 
the  Dominion  forestry  station.  This  is 
not  a  reforestation  project,  it  is  more  in 
the  nature  of  a  research  laboratory 
where  a  great  deal  of  study  has  been 
given  to  finding  ways  and  means  of 
combating  insect  pests  in  our   forests, 


and    improving    reforestation    practices 
all  over  the  province. 

A  short  way  down  from  there  we 
come  to  the  great  military  camp  at 
Petawawa,  about  which  I  am  sure  all 
hon.  members  have  heard.  However, 
they  would  have  to  visit  the  camp  to  see 
what  it  means  not  only  to  our  riding  but 
to  all  of  Ontario  and  Canada  generally. 
We  have  in  the  Petawawa  camp  a  little 
townsite  that  has  grown  up,  and  to  give 
some  indication  of  the  magnitude  of  the 
camp  and  the  population  there,  I  may 
say  we  have  a  12-room  school  to  accom- 
modate the  pupils  coming  from  the  camp 
itself. 

I  have  a  statement  here  from  the 
Deputy  Minister  of  Education,  and  he 
informs  me  that  there  are  46  teachers 
within  the  confines  of  the  military  camp 
at  Petawawa.  I  quote  these  figures 
simply  to  give  some  idea  of  the  impor- 
tance and  magnitude  of  this  camp. 

Just  below  Petawawa  we  come  to  the 
Ontario  fish  hatchery,  one  of  the  best 
of  its  kind  in  Ontario.  Here  we  propa- 
gate about  6  million  speckled  trout  every 
year  as  well  as  other  fish  to  help  stock 
the  lakes  and  streams  of  eastern  Ontario. 

As  we  leave  the  Petawawa  area  we 
come  to  the  thriving  town  of  Pembroke, 
the  hub  of  eastern  Ontario.  Perhaps 
some  hon.  members  may  disagree  with 
that  statement,  but  I  have  a  clipping 
here  from  The  Ottazva  Journal  written 
by  Harry  Walker,  and  he  says  that  the 
town  of  Pembroke  was  the  first  place  in 
Canada  to  have  street  lighting,  back  as 
early  as  1884.  I  take  it  the  statement  is 
correct  because  anything  Harry  Walker 
says  is  usually  correct.  Mr.  Walker 
says : 

The  lighting  up  of  Pembroke  made 
history  in  1884. 

He  also  says : 

Pembroke  was  the  first  Canadian 
community  to  have  electrical  street 
and  store  lighting. 

It  is  certainly  the  most  rapidly  grow- 
ing town  or  city  in  eastern  Ontario,  and 
we  have  our  problems  there,  and  one  of 
them  I  might  say  in  passing  is  that  we 
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are  in  dire  need  of  a  bypass  to  take  care 
of  the  congested  traffic.  Much  of  this 
traffic  is  due  to  the  growth  and  develop- 
ment at  Petawawa  and  Deep  River,  and 
it  is  becoming  a  very  great  problem,  but 
I  am  sure  it  is  receiving  the  attention  of 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan).  We  hope  the  bypass  will  not  be 
delayed  too  long. 

Another  problem  we  have  which  is 
more  or  less  acute  is  the  housing  situa- 
tion, and  I  mention  this  simply  because 
our  provincial  police  detachment  in 
Pembroke  find  it  very  difficult  to  secure 
homes  for  their  families.  One  of  these 
men  had  the  misfortune,  only  last  week, 
to  be  burned  out,  and  the  people  got  in 
touch  with  me  to  see  what  could  be  done 
to  build  new  houses. 

Two  years  ago,  provision  was  made 
for  4  houses  to  be  built  there  but  to  date 
no  actual  construction  has  been  done, 
and  I  would  urge  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  (Mr.  Roberts)  or  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Works  (Mr. 
Griesinger)  that  something  be  done  at 
an  early  date.  The  housing  situation 
there  is  acute,  because  there  are  so 
many  people  living  in  Pembroke  who 
find  employment  at  Petawawa  or  Deep 
River,  and  should  be  classed  as  resi- 
dents of  those  communities. 

For  a  great  many  years  we  in  that 
area  agitated  for  a  new  interprovincial 
bridge.  We  had  no  bridge  between 
Pembroke  and  Portage  du  Fort,  a  dis- 
tance of  70  miles,  and  I  am  happy  to 
be  able  to  state  that  in  November,  1956, 
we  turned  the  first  traffic  over  this 
causeway  between  the  two  provinces. 
This  4-span  structure  was  built  jointly 
by  the  federal,  Quebec  and  Ontario 
governments. 

No  one  had  more  to  do  with  the 
furthering  of  this  project  than  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario;  he  was 
good  enough  in  1949  to  go  to  Pembroke 
with  two  of  his  hon.  cabinet  Ministers 
to  look  over  the  situation,  and  he  did 
all  he  could  to  expedite  the  building  of 
the  bridge.  We  certainly  hope  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  will  be  able  to  be 
with  us  when  it  is  opened  in  the  spring 
of  this  year.    I  have  been  authorized  on 


behalf  of  the  people  of  Renfrew  county 
to  extend  an  invitation  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  any  of  his  hon. 
cabinet  Ministers  to  take  part  in  the 
opening  of  our  bridge. 

As  we  leave  Pembroke  and  travel 
down  towards  Arnprior,  we  get  into  the 
good  agricultural  section  of  the  county. 
There  hon.  members  will  find  as  good 
farm  land  as  anywhere  in  Ontario,  but 
our  farmers  are  finding  things  a  little 
difficult.  I  must  agree  with  what  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr. 
Oliver)  said  the  other  day  when  he 
•stated  that  our  agricultural  industry  is 
in  anything  but  a  thriving  condition  at 
the  present  time. 

I  was  speaking  to  the  reeve  of  one 
of  our  townships  just  recently,  who  is 
himself  a  farmer,  and  he  made  this 
amazing  statement,  at  least  is  sounded 
that  way  to  me,  that  about  35  per  cent, 
of  thei/  1956  tax  roll  was  in  arrears. 
Our  farmers  are  pretty  hard-headed 
businesmen,  they  realize  these  taxes 
have  to  be  paid  some  time,  and  to  me 
it  is  indicative  of  the  problems  that  the 
people  in  the  rural  areas  of  the  prov- 
ince are  facing. 

I  was  pleased  to  note  in  the  budget 
address  yesterday  that  there  is  a  pro- 
vision being  made  for  further  assistance 
to  our  municipal  governments  because 
they  are  having  a  difficult  time  to 
finance  and  carry  on  at  the  present 
time. 

A  great  deal  of  this  trouble  may  be 
due  to  the  suburban  wolf  adjacent  to 
our  large  towns  and  cities  in  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  have  in  mind  one  school  section, 
or  at  least  one  of  the  townships  which 
was  a  school  section ;  in  my  own  town- 
ship, we  had  a  one-roomed  school  with 
an  attendance  of  10  or  12  pupils  in 
1940  or  1943.  Four  years  ago,  it  was 
necessary  to  build  a  two-room  school 
there;  a  fine  modern  school,  but  today 
we  find  it  overtaxed,  and  they  are 
preparing  to  add  a  two-room  addition, 
and  all  of  this  extra  attendance  is  due 
to  the  fact  we  have  a  large  suburban 
area  at  Pembroke. 
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People  who  have  seen  fit  to  go  out- 
side the  town  limits,  and  build  resi- 
dences in  what  was  the  rural  area  a  few 
years  ago,  have  created  quite  a  problem. 

I  have  here  a  recommendation  which 
was  made  by  the  Ontario  Federation 
of  Agriculture  and  I  would  just  like 
to  read  it  at  this  time : 

The  Ontario  Federation  of  Agri- 
culture wishes  to  bring  particular 
attention  to  bear  on  the  problem  of 
providing  new  school  buildings  for 
Ontario's  growing  population.  It  is 
becoming  increasingly  apparent  that 
the  burden  of  new  school  construction 
costs  is  becoming  greater  than  many 
municipalities  can  support.  We  feel 
that  it  is  more  than  ever  imperative 
that  the  capital  costs  of  new  school 
buildings  be  assumed  by  the  federal 
or  provincial  governments,  or  shared 
by  both. 

I  think  that  is  a  recommendation,  a 
resolution,  which  should  be  given  con- 
siderable attention  by  this  government 
and  the  government  at  Ottawa,  because 
some  of  these  municipalities,  these  town- 
ships, will  simply  not  be  able  to  carry 
on  in  the  near  future  from  that  angle 
alone.  Our  mill  rate  for  educational  pur- 
poses is  about  half,  or,  in  some  cases, 
a  little  more  than  half,  of  our  total  mill 
rate,  and  I  would  like  to  have  our  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop) 
give  it  due  consideration,  which  I  am 
sure  he  will. 

I  mentioned  earlier  that  mining  was 
one  of  our  important  industries.  At 
Haley's  Station,  we  have  located  the 
Dominion  Magnesium  Mines,  one  of  the 
largest  of  its  kind  in  the  world.  Located 
beside  it,  is  a  sister  industry,  ''Light 
Alloys"  of  Ontario.  It  is  one  of  the 
largest  mines  of  its  kind  anywhere  in 
the  world.  It  is  a  magnesium  mine,  not 
a  metallic  substance,  and  is  used  as  an 
alloy  with  other  metals. 

They  have  a  small  townsite  there,  but 
they  draw  most  of  their  employees  from 
surrounding  towns  and  villages  and  this 
industry  is  of  considerable  importance  to 
us. 


Then  there  is  one  other  point  and  it 
happens  to  be  in  my  riding;  just  on  the 
border  between  Renfrew  North  and  Ren- 
frew South,  there  is  an  attraction  we 
have  for  tourists  coming  into  the  prov- 
ince. We  have  the  Bonnechere  Caves. 
I  do  not  know  whether  or  not  hon.  mem- 
bers have  ever  heard  of  them,  they  go 
for  miles  into  the  limestone  and  have 
been  there  for  years.  We  have  had  a 
couple  of  young  Englishmen  come  and 
develop  it  to  some  extent.  It  is  a  draw- 
ing card,  and  thousands  of  tourists  come 
to  see  them  every  year,  and  should  hon. 
members  have  occasion  to  be  in  that  part 
of  the  province,  it  would  be  worth  their 
while  to  pay  a  visit  to  these  caves. 

We  in  Renfrew  county  believe,  in 
common  with  most  of  the  people  of  On- 
tario, that  this  government  has  been 
doing  a  fairly  good  job  for  the  county  of 
Renfrew  and  all  the  people  of  Ontario. 
We  are  happy  with  the  way  they  have 
handled  things,  but  lest  they  think  we 
have  no  problems,  may  I  bring  to  their 
attention  a  few  matters  I  would  like  to 
have  considered  seriously. 

One  is  the  problem  of  hydro  extension 
for  some  of  the  isolated  parts  of  our 
county.  For  a  number  of  years,  we  were 
required  to  have  two  consumers  to  the 
mile  in  rural  Ontario,  and  we  had  a 
great  many  extensions  built  on  that 
basis.  Then  the  Hydro  Commission  saw 
fit,  wisely,  I  suppose,  to  require  3  con- 
sumers to  the  mile,  and  we  have  isolated 
portions  of  the  county  that  are  doing 
without  hydro  at  the  present  time. 

I  might  say  somewhere  between  85 
and  90  per  cent,  of  our  people  have  hy- 
dro service,  but  we  have  these  smaller 
communities  that  feel  they  are  being  dis- 
criminated against  because  of  our  large 
contribution  to  the  Ontario  Hydro  pool. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  and,  I  hope 
the  government  or  Hydro  Commission 
sees  fit  to  comply  with  my  request,  that 
it  go  back  to  the  basis  of  two  to  the 
mile  for  one  year,  to  allow  these  people 
to  have  hydro  services.  We  could  then 
take  care  of  nearly  all  these  isolated 
areas. 

Our  county,  like  the  back  end  of 
Hastings,    Addington    and    Frontenac, 
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and  some  of  the  other  counties,  is  more 
or  less  isolated.  We  have  long  stretches 
where  there  are  no  residences,  no  assess- 
ment, then  have  these  smaller  com- 
munities where  the  people  think  they 
should  be  given  some  special  considera- 
tion, and  I  am  inclined  to  agree  with 
them. 

I  brought  up  this  matter  last  year  and, 
as  a  result,  did  get  some  consideration 
but  we  still  have  two  or  three  spots  in 
our  county  which  we  would  like  to  have 
taken  care  of. 

In  regard  to  highways,  these  are 
always  a  problem,  because  of  the  distance 
we  have  to  cover  and  are  isolated,  more 
or  less,  all  along  the  Ottawa  River. 

I  could  not  agree  with  what  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  said  the  other 
day  in  connection  with  the  development 
of  roads.  I  think  there  has  been  a  boom 
for  eastern  Ontario,  and  I  think  the 
former  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Doucett)  deserves  a  lot  of  credit.  He 
did  a  lot  for  our  county  and  I  do  not 
know  how  we  could  have  got  along  had 
he  not  introduced  the  development  of 
roads  in  the  province  at  that  time. 

There  are  a  great  many  other  things  I 
might  bring  to  the  attention  of  the 
House,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do  so  at 
this  time.  We  think  we  have  a  very  fine 
county  and  feel  our  interests  have  been 
fairly  well  taken  care  of,  but  we  hope  our 
problems  will  be  given  due  attention  in 
the  years  that  lie  ahead. 

I  would  like  to  extend  an  invitation 
to  any  of  the  hon.  members  of  this  Legis- 
lature who  have  never  had  occasion  to 
visit  the  Ottawa  valley,  to  travel  the 
highway  to  North  Bay,  take  the  loop 
around  the  Ottawa  valley,  and  see  what 
we  have  to  offer.  We  have  a  very  fine 
area  and  would  be  very  pleased  to  have 
hon.  members  of  any  of  the  parties  pay 
us  a  visit  at  any  time  in  Renfrew  county. 
Thank  you. 

MR.  W.  B.  LEWIS  (York-Hum- 
ber)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say 
it  was  in  a  state  of  happy  anticipation 
I  returned  to  this  House,  to  a  new 
session  of  this  Legislature,  a  session  over 


which  you  preside.  You  have  the  un- 
qualified respect  of  every  hon.  member 
of  this  assembly.  We  have  implicit 
confidence  that  no  partisan  ruling  will 
ever  be  given  or  ever  be  entertained  or 
evidenced,  and  that  you  will  fulfil  the 
duties  of  your  high  office  with  justice 
to  all,  unbiased  toward  none.  I  give  you 
my  best  wishes  and  my  deepest  respect. 

Also,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  I  should 
say  at  this  time  the  address  I  am  about 
to  deliver  will  probably  be  outstanding 
in,  at  least,  one  respect,  and  that  is  it 
will  be  the  shortest  on  record.  I  do  so 
deliberately.  Never  having  been  an 
advocate  of  repetition  I  find  myself 
today  in  a  position  following  many 
brilliant  speakers  who  have  discussed 
many  interesting  and  important  subjects. 
To  them  I  offer  my  congratulations. 

I  would  like  to  compliment  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  for 
his  excellent  presentation  yesterday  of 
a  budget  that  will  compare  favourably 
with  any  budget  ever  presented  in  this 
House.  It  applies  to  the  needs  and 
assistance  of  Mr.  and  Mrs.  John  Public, 
address,  Province  of  Ontario. 

With  this  in  mind  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  suggest  additional  relief  the 
day  after  the  presentation  of  such  a 
budget.  But,  I  am  sure,  this  government 
is  not  prepared  to  rest  on  its  laurels  and 
will  listen  with  an  open  mind  to  any 
suggestion  that  might  further  the  wel- 
fare and  benefits  of  those  grand  old 
persons. 

The  subjects  I  am  about  to  discuss,  to 
the  best  of  my  knowledge  have  not  as 
yet  been  considered.  Therefore,  I  sin- 
cerely hope  hon.  members  will  find 
them  interesting  and  worthy  of  con- 
sideration. 

I  proudly  bring  to  the  attention  of  this 
House  the  wonderful  progress  of  this 
area  in  their  drive  to  accommodate  suit- 
ably our  senior  citizens,  and  in  mention- 
ing this  particular  item  I  am  reminded 
of  a  phrase  that  was  born  of  World  War 
I,  as  applied  to  our  fallen  soldiers: 
"Lest  we  forget."  I  am  using  that  phrase 
today  relative  to  our  senior  citizens.  Too 
often  in  this  busy  day  by  day  world, 
with  its  multiplicity  of  problems,  some 
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of  ns  forget  to  put  the  welfare  of  our 
elders  on  the  *'A"  priority  list  where, 
all  will  agree,  they  should  be. 

It  is  my  hope  that  regardless  of  the 
past  the  government  at  Ottawa  will 
review  and  scrutinize  very  carefully  the 
financial  needs  of  this  group  of  citizens 
who,  rightfully,  hold  honour  certificates 
in  our  way  of  life,  and  not  only  try  to 
pacify  public  opinion  by  contributing  a 
token  increase  in  old  age  pensions,  but 
designate  a  realistic  amount  that  will  be 
sufficient  to  keep  them  out  of  the  plight, 
in  which  they  now  find  themselves,  due, 
partly,  to  the  inflationary  period  we  are 
experiencing,  so  that  they  may  hold 
their  heads  high  in  the  twilight  of  their 
lives  and  not  be  in  a  position  of  alms 
seekers.  With  that  huge  surplus  stored 
away  at  *'Fort"  Ottawa  this,  surely, 
would  cause  no  great  problem. 

At  this  time  I  would  also  like  to 
express  my  opinion  in  another  field  of 
this  very  important  subject.  That  is  the 
old  folks  who  are  slightly  more  for- 
tunate, and  who  are  able  to  hold  onto, 
and  live  in,  their  own  homes,  thus 
eliminating  the  problem  of  finding  ac- 
commodation for  them.  Many  more 
would  have  been  in  their  own  homes 
had  it  not  been  for  the  burden  of  trying 
to  pay  today's  taxes  out  of  yesterday's 
inadequate  pensions. 

Realizing  that  there  is  already  one 
minor  exemption  relative  to  these  people, 
I  say  it  is  not  nearly  sufficient  to  balance 
their  old  style  income.  I  suggest  all 
levels  of  government,  from  municipal  to 
Dominion,  should  consider  more  liberal 
exemptions  in  all  tax  fields  for  people 
over  the  age  limit  who  are  trying  to 
keep  the  home  fires  burning  under  the 
heavy  load  of  increased  costs  and  with- 
out earning  power  to  balance  their 
budget. 

]May  I  say  that  a  government  of  a 
province  that  is  reputed  to  be  the  most 
progressive  and  successful  since  Con- 
federation, should  lead  the  way,  and 
immediately  call  a  conference  of  the 
municipalities  of  the  province  and  the 
Dominion  government  to  discuss  ways 
and  means  of  providing  jointly  a  decent 
living  for  our  senior  citizens.  That  will 


not  only  set  a  premium  standard  for  the 
Dominion,  but  for  the  whole  North 
American  continent. 

Let  us  show  all  and  sundry  we  have 
the  courage  to  produce  what  could 
be  a  new  deal  for  our  elders,  and  say 
to  them  that  we  consider  it  an  accom- 
plishment and  an  honour  to  grow  old 
in  the  province  of  Ontario. 

It  may  be  that,  after  a  thorough 
analysis,  it  could  be  proved  that  this 
type  of  assistance  would  supply  two 
premiums :  that  is,  the  sunshine  in  the 
windows  of  the  lives  of  many  of  our 
parents,  and  lesser  expenditures  for  all 
levels  of  government  who  would  other- 
wise have  to  provide  accommodation  for 
people  in  this  particular  field. 

Returning  to  the  discussion  on  hous- 
ing accommodation  for  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Senior  Citizen  in  metropolitan  Toronto, 
the  corporation  has  now  in  operation 
a  new  Greenacres  Aged  Persons'  home 
at  Newmarket,  which  accommodates  550 
special  cases,  and.  Hilltop  Acres  on 
Davenport  Road,  which  accommodates 
200  persons,  and  negotiations  are  pend- 
ing for  the  acquisition  of  another 
suitable  aged  persons'  home  to  accom- 
modate 200. 

Sites  have  been  acquired  in  Scar- 
borough, North  York  and  Etobicoke 
for  additional  homes.  Within  10  years 
from  the  date  of  its  incorporation, 
metropolitan  Toronto  will  have  solved 
the  problem  of  providing  these  aged 
persons  w4th  adequate  accommodation. 
In  this  respect  it  is  to  be  noted  that  half 
the  capital  and  current  costs  are  paid 
by  the  province  of  Ontario. 

I  wish  to  bring  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  a  suggestion  with  which 
some  will  not  immediately  agree. 
Others,  I  believe,  will  be  sufficiently 
discerning  and  kind,  and  probably  say, 
"He  is  before  his  time."  However, 
whether  I  win  disapproval  or  approba- 
tion, I  am  compelled  to  bring  this  mat- 
ter to  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
and  to  ask  that  they  give  it  their  thought- 
ful consideration.  It  is  my  belief  that, 
after  they  have  heard  what  I  have  to 
say,  they  will  begin  to  think  about  the 
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possible  savings  it  would  bring  to  the 
provincial  government. 

It  is  probably  true  that  metropolitan 
Toronto  produces  more  provincial 
revenue  than  any  other  comparable  area 
in  the  province,  and  in  order  to  produce 
this  revenue  metropolitan  Toronto  is 
compelled  to  spend  more  money  than 
any  other  provincial  area  to  provide 
services  for  its  thickly  populated 
centres.  Every  dollar  saved  in  relation 
to  its  services  is  a  dollar  which  can  be 
well  spent  in  some  other  part  of  the 
province.  That  point,  I  contend,  is  not 
arguable. 

What  I  am  leading  up  to,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  simply  this :  the  provincial 
government,  in  my  opinion,  should 
assist  in  the  building  of  Toronto's  sub- 
ways now,  and  in  other  large  centres 
in  Ontario  when  and  if  the  need  be- 
comes apparent.  I  say  this  because  I 
believe  that  every  dollar  invested  in  a 
project  of  this  nature  will  save  $5.00 
in  the  future  building  of  highways  in 
metropolitan  areas.  Highways  in  areas 
such  as  this  become  a  millstone  of 
gasoline-driven  confusion  shortly  after 
they  are  opened.  Then  it  is  necessary, 
as  past  experiences  have  proved,  for  the 
planners  to  go  quickly  to  work  and 
plan  a  second  highway  to  ease  the 
situation  which  has  developed  from  the 
first. 

A  very  good  example  of  this  is  the 
Toronto  bypass,  a  section  of  highway 
No.  401,  where  the  growth  and  rapid 
expansion  of  this  great  metropolis  has 
swiftly  reduced  this  beautiful  piece  of 
modern  highway  to  the  category  of  a 
city  street,  and  stated  by  many  as 
carrying  the  heaviest  traffic  of  any  road 
in  Canada.  Already  I  believe  steps  are 
being  taken  to  widen  some  sections  of 
this  bypass. 

I  predict  that  the  same  fate  will  over- 
take the  new  multi-million-dollar  ex- 
pressway now  under  construction  on 
Toronto's  lakeshore  unless  mass  trans- 
portation is  provided  which  can  carry 
the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  business 
people  to  and  from  their  places  of  em- 
ployment. 


In  my  humble  opinion,  the  only  sane 
and  economically  sound  method  is  by 
subway  transportation.  This  form  of 
transportation  would  take  the  great 
mass  of  local  vehicles  off  the  road  and 
leave  the  modern  highways  and  express- 
ways for  the  uses  originally  intended. 
This  in  turn  would  relieve  the  muni- 
cipalities and  the  government  of  the 
never-ending  headache  of  providing 
more  and  more  highways  on  which  to 
funnel  more  and  more  cars  into  the 
heart  of  metropolitan  Toronto. 

I  maintain  that  there  is  both  saving 
and  sanity  implicit  in  this  suggestion. 
Those  who  have  to  find  the  solution  for 
more  and  more  cars  to  come  into  this 
now  huge  and  sprawling  city  with  safety 
and  speed  at  rush  hours  will  save  their 
sanity,  for,  let  us  make  no  mistake 
about  it,  Toronto  is  not  done  with  its 
growing,  and  that  growth  means  a 
much  greater  population,  and  that  in 
turn  means  a  greatly  increased  number 
of  cars  will  be  driven. 

Compared  to  the  building  of  high- 
ways, I  suggest  that  the  initial  prob- 
lem in  the  building  of  the  subway  is 
the  cost.  There  would  not  be  the  huge 
annual  expenditures  for  highway  main- 
tenance, the  vagaries  of  weather  would 
not  be  a  built-in  cost  in  the  maintenance 
of  highways,  there  would  be  no  police 
patrolling,  no  supervision  and  no  road 
signs;  therefore  so  much  more  on  the 
credit  side  of  this  provincial  ledger. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  thank  you  and 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  for  the 
courtesy  and  attention  with  which  you 
have  listened  to  me,  and  to  express  the 
hope  that  these  suggestions  I  have  made 
shall  be  deemed  worthy  of  serious  con- 
sideration.   I  thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  J.  P.  SPENCE  (Kent  East)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  first  wish  to  congratulate 
you  on  the  dignified  way  in  which  you 
carry  out  your  duties  as  Speaker  of  this 
honourable  assembly.  I  also  wish  to  say 
to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Oliver)  that  his  fine  leadership  and 
assistance  have  been  of  great  benefit  to 
me. 
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The  consideration  given  to  problems 
by  the  different  hon.  Ministers  of  the 
government  was  certainly  deeply  appre- 
ciated. As  spokesman  for  the  riding  of 
Kent  East  in  this  assembly,  I  have  de- 
cided to  speak  when  it  is  necessary,  and 
when  I  do  speak  to  give  constructive 
criticism.  Mr.  Speaker,  that  is  what  I 
am  going  to  try  and  do  this  afternoon. 

The  riding  that  I  have  the  honour  to 
represent  is  made  up  of  rich  diversified 
farm  lands,  fast  growing  towns  and  vil- 
lages. Fishing  is  carried  on  along  Lake 
Erie.  We  have  some  manufacturing 
carried  on  in  our  towns  and  villages  and, 
recently,  an  old  field  has  been  brought 
into  production  but  agriculture  is  one  of 
the  main  industries. 


the  index  for  Canadian  farm  products 
for  the  same  period  shows  a  decrease  of 
2L9  per  cent. 

We  come  to  the  province  of  Ontario. 
Farm  prices  of  agricultural  products  in 
Ontario  show  a  drop  of  20.3  per  cent, 
for  the  years  1951  to  1956.  The  net  in- 
come from  the  sale  of  farm  products  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  decreased  23.3 
per  cent,  for  the  years  1951  to  1955,  as 
1956  figures  were  not  available. 

The  net  income  of  farm  products  in 
Ontario  in  the  year  1951  was  $558,114,- 
000  and  in  1955  dropped  to  $428,438,- 
000,  a  drop  in  4  years  of  $129,736,000. 

Now  the  eastern  Canada  price  index 
numbers  of  commodities  and  services 
used  by  the  farmers  is  as  follows : 


Aug.  1951 

to  Aug.  1956 

» 

% 

Tax  and  interest 

141.4 

168.4 

increased 

19.1 

Farm  wages 

441.5 

495.6 

increased 

12.3 

Farm  machinery 

186.5 

209.7 

increased 

12.4 

Building  material 

274.5 

296.0 

increased 

7.8 

Gasoline,  oil  and  ] 

grease 

170.4 

174.3 

increased 

2.3 

In  the  speech  from  the  Throne  the 
agricultural  industry  of  this  province 
was  referred  to  as  a  key  to  the  province's 
economic  development.  I  heartily  agree. 
The  farmers  of  this  province  are  going 
through  very  difficult  times.  The  income 
of  the  farms  is  decreasing  while  the  cost 
of  all  farm  equipment  is  increasing  to 
alarming  proportions. 

I  have  a  few  figures  from  the 
Dominion  Bureau  of  Statistics,  Ottawa, 
which  I  believe  show  the  picture  of  the 
agricultural  industry  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  years  1951  to  1956. 

We  find  that  the  wholesale  price  index 
in  Canada  of  fully  and  chiefly  manufac- 
tured goods  shows  a  decrease  of  3.4  per 
cent,  for  the  years  1951  to  1956.    Also 


The  average  industrial  week  earnings 
in  the  province  of  Ontario,  to  which  I 
am  not  objecting  nor  with  which  have 
I  any  quarrel  whatsoever,  are : 

August  1951  $52.34 

August  1956  $67.15 

The  increase  in  wages  was  28.3  per  cent, 
while  in  the  same  period  the  income  of 
farmers  decreased  23.3  per  cent. 

I  also  believe  that  there  is  too  much 
spread  between  what  the  farmer  receives 
for  his  products  and  what  the  consumers 
pay.  Over  the  weekend  of  February 
15th,  I  found,  as  illustration,  the  price 
spread  on  a  number  of  products. 


Consumers 

Items 

Farmers  Received 

Paid 

Eggs  (grade  A  large) 

31c.  dozen 

48-50c.  dozen 

Jersey  milk 

12.2c  quart,  delivered  in  Toronto 

27c.  quart 

Potatoes 

10  pound  bag  20c. 

45-50C. 

Dry  white  beans 

6.5c.  lb. 

2  lbs.  35c. 

Apples  (spies) 

6  qt.  basket  60c. 

83-85C. 

Turnips  (Ont.  waxed) 

$1.25  bushel,  50  pounds 

6c.  per  lb. 

Cheese  (mild  cheddar) 

34c.  per  lb. 

45-49C. 
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I  have  presented  these  figures  to  the 
Legislature  to  draw  to  the  attention  of 
the  government  the  increased  cost  of 
production  and  the  price  spread  between 
what  the  farmer  receives  and  what  the 
consumer  pays.  I  do  appreciate,  from 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  that  this 
government  is  taking  action  to  develop 
a  sound  marketing  plan  during  this 
session.  It  could  set  up  a  committee  to 
study  the  price  spread  of  farm  products 
and  to  work  out  a  solution  for  the  agri- 
cultural industry  in  this  province.  I 
understand  that  this  is  on  the  order 
paper  and  I  will  strongly  support  it. 

I  would  like  to  deal  with  education  in 
the  rural  areas  of  the  province.  I  have 
nothing  but  the  highest  respect  for  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop). 

We  find  from  1945-1956  that  the  ele- 
mentary school  population  grew  from 
545,000  to  880,000,  an  increase  of 
335,000  students  or  a  61  per  cent.  gain. 
The  rural  gain  was  from  163,000  to 
197,000  or  a  gain  of  21  per  cent.  Urban 
gain  was  301,000. 

This  great  trend  to  the  cities  has 
created  problems  of  construction,  finance 
and  teacher  supply  in  the  cities.  At 
present  there  seems  to  be  no  tendency  to 
check  this  trend  to  our  cities. 

The  Gordon  commission  has  many 
interesting  forecasts  about  our  rural 
population.  At  present  about  62  per 
cent,  of  the  population  is  classed  as 
totally  urban,  and  by  the  year  1980  it 
will  increase  to  79  per  cent.  The  rural 
non-farm  population  is  expected  to 
decline  from  18  to  12  per  cent,  and  it  is 
jcxpected  that  rural  population  will 
decline  from  20  to  9  per  cent,  and  the 
total  rural  population  in  the  next  25 
years  is  expected  to  decline  from  38  to 
21  per  cent,  of  the  total  Canadian 
population. 

This  great  trek  to  our  cities  has  in- 
fluenced the  distribution  of  teachers  in 
Ontario  even  more  than  population 
statistics  would  suggest.  The  city  schools 
are  paying  higher  salaries  and  offering 
teachers  more  companionship  with  other 
teachers  and  the  opportunity  of  receiv- 
ing more  help  from  principals  and  in- 


spectors. These  factors  have  sadly 
depleted  the  number  of  teachers  avail- 
able to  teach  in  rural  areas. 

The  farmers'  income  is  falling  and  the 
cost  of  operating  the  farm  is  going  up. 
This  means  the  farmer  is  unable  to  pay 
higher  school  costs  which  tends  to  keep 
the  school  cost  down  and  lose  teachers  to 
the  cities  where  higher  salaries  are  paid. 
With  smaller  incomes  and  fewer  people 
in  the  rural  areas,  it  makes  it  very 
difficult  to  see  how  rural  education  can 
be  improved  without  direct  programmes 
of  improvement  being  undertaken. 

We  find,  in  The  Department  of 
Education's  salary  figures,  it  is  shown 
that  the  average  salaries  of  male  ele- 
mentary school  teachers  has  risen  from 
$2,000  in  the  years  1945-1946  to  $3,761 
in  the  years  1954-1955,  and  also  find 
the  maximum  salaries  have  risen  from 
$3,900  in  1945-1946  to  $7,200  in  the 
years  1954-1955. 

I  would  like  to  ask  how  many  rural 
schools  are  able  to  ofifer  $7,200  or,  for 
that  matter,  $3,600?  We  find  that 
average  teachers'  salaries  increased  from 
$2,365  to  $4,128  while  the  average  rural 
school  teachers  trailed  from  $1,419  to 
$2,640. 

We  also  find  that  the  city  school 
teachers  were  more  highly  paid  than  the 
town  school  teachers.  We  find  this 
difference  in  average  teachers'  salaries 
between  urban  and  rural  schools  in 
years  of  1954-1955: 

Urban       $4,128.00 

Rural        $2,640.00 

$1,488,00 


This  difference  is  almost  as  much  as 
an  hon.  member's  tax  free  allowance  is. 
How  many  hon.  members  would  take 
a  job  in  a  rural  school  teaching  40 
pupils  in  8  different  grades,  when  he 
could  get  a  job  teaching  30-35  in  one 
grade  in  a  city  school  at  almost  $1,500 
a  year  more  than  a  rural  school  offers? 
The  answer  is  obvious.  The  government 
is  unfair  to  the  rural  school  teacher 
while  penalizing  the  farm  boy  and  girl. 
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Rural  education  is  bound  to  suffer 
until  this  government  faces  this  situa- 
tion. We  also  find  women  teachers' 
salaries  are  lower  than  those  for  men, 
despite  the  province's  boast  of  equal 
pay  for  equal  work. 

Boards  of  Education  pay  starting 
salaries  as  low  as  $2,800  a  year  to  rural 
school  teachers.  High  school  teachers  in 
city  schools  start  at  $3,200  to  $3,600  a 
year.  Yet,  acording  to  advertisements 
in  the  Globe  and  Mail,  the  Toronto 
board  of  education  will  start  an  engin- 
eering student  at  $5,000  to  $6,500  a 
year.  A  high  school  teacher  has  as 
much  education  as  an  engineer,  but 
today's  over-emphasis  on  science  seems 
to  have  affected  even  the  boards  of 
education  and  The  Department  of 
Education. 

We  find  high  school  teachers  with  a 
degree  and  so  on,  start  at  about  $3,400 
per  year  while  engineers  start  at  $5,000 
to  $6,500. 

I  have  a  clipping  here  from  the 
Toronto  Telegram  of  February  7,  1957, 
written  by  x\rthur  Spence,  who,  by  the 
way,  is  no  relation  to  me,  and  this  is 
what  he  has  to  say  about  rural  schools : 

In  a  small  white  schoolhouse  20 
miles  from  Toronto,  the  brains  and 
future  of  35  children  are  being  slowly 
and    perhaps    permanently    crippled. 

These  youngsters  and  hundreds  of 
others  like  them  across  Ontario  are 
victims  of  a  teacher  training  pro- 
gramme that  is  setting  education  back 
30  years. 

Harsh  words  perhaps.  But  if  an 
army  sent  green,  untrained  men  into 
combat,  the  results  might  justly  be 
called  murder. 

When  green,  untrained  teachers  are 
sent  into  the  toughest  job  in  education, 
the  results  are  equally  censurable. 

Five  miles  north,  in  school  section 
19,  a  first-year  summer  school  grad- 
uate, Alice  Bennett,  is  struggling 
hard  to  produce  some  kind  of  order 
out  of  chaos. 

Several  months  ago,  when  the 
inspector  called,  he  pounded  the  door 
for  10  minutes  to  make  himself 
heard  above  the  din.    Only  since  the 


school  board  was  persuaded  to  hire 
a  supply  teacher  to  help  for  a  week 
has  Miss  Bennett  managed  to  begin 
teaching. 

But  all  the  will  and  guts  in  the 
world  can't  substitute  for  the  know- 
how  that  comes  with  training  and 
experience. 

Somehow,  without  ever  having 
been  in  a  classroom  before,  with  but 
6  weeks  of  training  by  urban  oriented 
lecturers,  this  teacher  was  expected 
to  walk  into  a  room  of  8  grades  and 
produce  education. 

This  means  knowing  8  sets  of 
curriculums  well  enough  to  move 
smoothly  from  one  to  the  other  and 
preparing  each  day  so  that  7  groups 
are  constructively  occupied  while  she 
teaches  the   eighth. 

She  is  expected  to  do  this  in  a 
dingy,  dilapidated  schoolhouse  with 
a  minimum  of  teaching  aids  and, 
except  for  the  infrequent  visit  of 
the  inspector,  all  by  herself. 

Compare  her  position  with  that  of 
a  new  Toronto  teacher.  She  comes 
with  a  full  year's  training  after  grade 
13  and  a  two- week  indoctrination 
course  the  spring  before. 

The  Toronto  newcomer  works 
with  one  grade,  with  limitless  facili- 
ties such  as  mimeographed  maps, 
lessons,  etc.,  films  and  filmstrips, 
and  new  attractive  books. 

She  has  the  benefits  of  advice 
from  a  principal,  an  inspector,  her 
fellow  teachers  and  a  staff  of  con- 
sultant teachers. 

Finally  it  should  be  added  that  her 
pupils  probably  will  go  on  next  year 
to  a  teacher  of  wider  experience. 

Miss  Bennett's  pupils  have  had  a 
succession  of  4  first-year  summer 
course  graduates. 

Robert  Morrison,  of  Dixon's  Hill 
school,  is  fighting  the  same  frustra- 
ing  hopeless  fight. 

Morrison  said  he  found  the  6- 
week  programme  training  a  hopeless 
preparation  for  an  ungraded  school. 
His  biggest  problem,  that  of  prepar- 
ing lessons  and  properly  alloting  his 
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time  for  8  grades,  was  scarcely 
touched  upon. 

My  tour  convinced  me  Ontario  has 
little  basis  for  boasting  about  its 
rural  school  system. 

Ungraded  schools  can  do  the  job 
only  under  the  best  of  conditions  but 
with  the  present  system  of  local  3- 
man  school  boards  and  the  second- 
rate  training  programme,  they  are 
failing. 

Their  indifference  to  quality  in- 
sures the  flooding  of  rural  schools 
with  6- week  teachers  who  move  on  to 
urban  areas  as  quickly  as  they  learn 
how  to  do  a  good  job. 

In  a  country  bewailing  its  lack  of 
talent,  the  plight  of  the  rural  school 
child  is  not  only  shameful,  it  is 
wasteful. 

Educational  problems  need  attention 
— not  implying  that  all  the  city  prob- 
lems are  solved,  but  the  cities  in  solving 
their  problems  are  making  things 
tougher  for  the  rural  schools. 

The  Department  of  Education  should 
recognize  responsibilities  for  the  prob- 
lems of  rural  education.  We  can  no 
longer  dodge  the  issue.  The  farmers 
of  Ontario  have  always  plowed  a  course 
of  hard  work  under  heavy  odds.  All  we 
can  ask  is  that  this  government  give 
rural  education  what  is  deserves.  This 
is  not  being  done  today  and  action,  not 
words,  is  needed ! 

Mr.  Speaker,  a  word  on  the  retarded 
hospital.  A  year  ago  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Public  Works  (Mr.  Griesinger)  re- 
vealed in  his  estimate  the  intention  of 
the  government  of  setting  aside  a  sum 
of  money  for  the  building  of  a  hospital 
school  in  southwestern  Ontario. 

I  wish  to  commend  the  government 
for  interest  in  this  worthy  cause.  In 
the  past,  parents  of  retarded  children 
have  found  it  very  difficult  to  have  their 
children  placed  in  the  hospital  school 
at  Orillia  on  account  of  the  long  wait- 
ing list. 

I  believe  the  county  of  Kent,  par- 
ticularly the  riding  of  Kent  East,  would 
be  an  ideal  location  for  such  a  hospital 
for  several  reasons,  including  location  on 


Lake  Erie  close  to  two  railways,  the 
Canadian  Pacific  and  the  Canadian  Na- 
tional. The  many  highways  which  have 
bus  routes  also  add  to  the  convenience 
of  both  the  patients  and  families.  The 
city  of  Chatham  with  its  two  fine  gen- 
eral hospitals  would  also  add  much 
support  to  a  hospital  school. 

This  district  is  also  one  of  the  best 
agricultural  areas  in  Canada,  producing 
a  wide  variety  of  fruits  and  vegetables 
in  abundance.  This  factor  alone  would 
mean  much  to  the  maintenance  and  cost 
of  operation.  The  moderate  climate  is 
also  of  great  benefit  to  it  as  well.  The 
many  towns  and  villages  of  the  district, 
and  the  city  of  Chatham,  offer  the  best 
in  hotel  and  motel  accommodation.  The 
citizens  of  the  district  are  behind  this 
project,  and  this  in  itself  would  be  of 
great  help  to  the  hospital  school  and 
the  staff  who  operate  it. 

I  can  also  speak  of  the  support  which 
this  project  has  by  the  number  of  let- 
ters I  have  received  requesting  me  to 
give  my  support  to  having  it  located 
in  this  vicinity,  in  order  that  the  parents 
may  have  their  children  in  an  area 
where  they  can  afford  to  visit  them  as 
often  as  possible. 

This  hospital  school,  if  placed  here, 
will  serve  a  heavily  populated  area,  this 
area  being  the  hub  of  5  counties  which 
have  a  combined  population  of  nearly 
a  million  people.  The  soil  conditions 
in  this  area  are  the  best  so  far  as  drain- 
age is  concerned.  The  many  beaches 
and  parks  in  the  vicinity  would  also  add 
much  to  the  rehabilitation  of  the 
children. 

I  feel  from  every  aspect  and  con- 
sideration, as  to  location,  transporta- 
tion, fertility  of  soil,  moderate  climate, 
area  served,  water  supply,  recreational 
facilities,  that  Kent  East  is  the  ideal 
place  for  an  Ontario  hospital  school  for 
retarded  children.  I  ask  this  govern- 
ment to  give  it  every  consideration. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  conclusion,  although 
my  riding  is  a  rural  area  there  are  many 
towns  and  villages  which  have  no  great 
unemployment.  However,  much  of  the 
employment  offered  to  the  people  of 
these   towns    and    villages    is   seasonal, 
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and  there  are  times  throughout  the  year 
when  many  people  are  idle. 

Some  of  these  towns  and  villages  are 
not  in  the  position  to  employ  an  indus- 
trial manager  who  could  devote  his  full- 
time  efforts  to  encouraging  industry  to 
locate  in  these  areas. 

At  this  time  I  want  to  request  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Develop- 
ment (Mr.  Nickle)  that  his  trade  and 
industry  branch  keep  the  riding  of 
Kent  East  in  mind,  when  new  industries 
are  looking  for  areas  in  which  to  locate. 

We  have  many  geographic  advan- 
tages to  ofifer  new  industries  wishing  to 
establish.  There  are  ample  railroad  and 
trucking  facilities,  we  are  close  to  ready 
markets,  and  w^hen  the  St.  Lawrence 
seaway  is  completed,  heavy  shipping 
docks  will  in  all  probability  be  con- 
structed on  the  shore  of  Lake  Erie. 

We  have  large  quantities  of  agricul- 
tural and  dairy  products  from  the 
hundreds  of  cash-crop  farms  in  the 
area.  These  products  could  be  pro- 
cessed and  distributed  from  any  of  the 
numerous  towns  and  villages  of  Kent 
East  to  the  many  markets  within  a  100- 
mile   radius. 

At  some  later  date  I  would  like  to 
have  representatives  of  the  chambers 
of  commerce,  and  other  service  clubs 
of  the  towns  and  villages  of  Kent  East, 
meet  with  the  hon.  Minister  of  I^lan- 
ning  and  Development  and  discuss  this 
matter  more  fully. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  support  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  in  their  plea  to 
the  government  of  Ontario  for  supple- 
mentary allowances  for  our  aged 
pensioners  of  Ontario.  I  have  talked 
to  a  large  number  of  pensioners  who 
have   told   me   time   after   time  that   it 


was  virtually  impossible  to  survive  on 
$40  per  month  with  increased  cost  of 
living. 

I  heard  many  times  in  this  assembly 
that  this  province  was  the  wealthiest 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  However, 
yesterday  afternoon  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  brought  in  a 
budget  which  showed  that  in  1957  On- 
tario will  have  nearly  $100  million  more 
to  spend  and  not  one  dime  for  our  aged 
citizens.  I  would  say  that  this  govern- 
ment is  unfair  to  those  in  Ontario  who 
have  helped  to  make  the  province  great. 

HON.  A.  K.  ROBERTS  (Attorney- 
General)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Before  the  adjournment  of 
the  House,  I  would  like  to  remind  the 
hon.  members  that  on  Monday  we  con- 
tinue the  Throne  debate,  and,  I  under- 
stand it  was  Tuesday  for  the  budget 
debate.    I  think  that  is  correct. 

On  Monday,  we  shall  continue  with 
the  Throne  debate. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
is  it  on  Monday,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  said  yesterday, 
that  we  are  to  go  on  with  the  discussion 
of  the  toll  roads  report? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  overlooked 
what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  yes- 
terday. I  think  that  will  be  introduced 
also.   There  has  been  no  change. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.50  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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ERRATUM 

(February  20,  1957) 


Starting  with  "we"  at  bottom  of  col.  1  to  top  of 
col.  2  should  read : 

"we  have  a  young  lady  whose  husband  died,  and 
she  had  a  Mongolian  baby,  and  there  is  no  place  to 
put  her  youngster  until  he  is  4  years  of  age". 
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3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  M.  B.  DYMOND:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
first  report  of  the  standing  committee 
on  health  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Dymond  presented  the  first  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  health,  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bill  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  62,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Health  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

1.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
of  Ontario  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  The  Incorporation  Act,  1953, 
and  The  Mortmain  and  Charitable 
Uses  Act  for  the  fiscal  year  ended 
March  31,  1956. 

2.  Report  of  the  Provincial  Secretary 
of  Ontario  with  respect  to  the  adminis- 
tration of  Part  IX  of  The  Corporation 


Act,    1953,    for   the   fiscal   year   ended 
March  31,  1956. 

MR.    SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 
bills. 


THE  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  1951." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  is 
designed  to  accompHsh  the  following 
purposes :  it  removes  the  maximum  of 
$40  monthly  assistance  payment  to  indi- 
viduals and  gives  to  this  government 
the  power  to  enter  into  an  agreement 
with  the  government  of  Canada  to  share 
in  increases  in  old  age  assistance  for  per- 
sons aged  65  to  69  which  that  govern- 
ment may  authorize  under  this  legisla- 
tion. 


THE  DISABLED  PERSONS' 
ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Disabled  Persons'  Allowances  Act, 
1955." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill. 


He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  are  the  same  as  those  in  the 
amendments  to  The  Old  Age  Assistance 
Act,   1951. 
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THE  BLIND  PERSONS' 
ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Blind  Persons'  Allowances  Act,  1951." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purposes 
of  this  bill  are  also  the  same  as  those 
in  the  amendments  to  The  Old  Age 
Assistance  Act,  1951. 


THE  HIGHWAY  TRAFFIC  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled  *'An  Act  to  amend  The 
Highway  Traffic  Act." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill 


He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  con- 
tains 23  amendments  to  The  Highway 
Traffic  Act,  and  I  might  mention  a  few 
of  the  more  important  ones. 

The  first  deals  with  the  certificate 
regarding  fitness  of  motor  vehicles  as 
sold  through  used  car  dealers.  It  pro- 
vides for  the  form  of  certificate  and  for 
greater  penalties. 

There  is  also  legislation  which  will 
permit  passing  on  the  right  on  multi- 
lane  marked  highways  and  city  streets. 

The  penalties  for  infraction  of  the 
rules  of  the  road,  by  this  proposed 
amendment,  will  be  placed  on  the  same 
basis  as  infractions  of  the  speed  limit 
and  will  provide  for  the  same  penalties. 

iNIandatory  suspension  upon  con- 
viction for  an  offence  of  criminal  negli- 
gence is  added  to  those  suspensions 
which  are  mandatory. 

Power  is  also  sought  for  the  with- 
drawal of  approval  of  a  municipal 
by-law.  As  hon.  members  know,  all 
municipal  by-laws  having  to  do  with 
traffic  require  approval  by  the  depart- 
ment and,  while  we  have  the  means  of 
approving,  we  have  never  had  the  means 
of  withdrawing  that  approval,  and  this 
amendment  is  brought  forward  for  that 
purpose. 


The  minimum  liability  requirements 
under  the  financial  responsibility  pro- 
vision is  increased  from  $5,000,  $10,000, 
and  $1,000,  to  $10,000,  $20,000  and 
$5,000;  likewise,  increase  in  payments 
from  the  unsatisfied  judgment  fund 
from  the  same  limits  to  $10,000, 
$20,000,  and  $2,000. 

The  present  fund  is  financed  by  a 
payment  of  $1.00  by  each  driver,  and 
it  is  proposed  that  to  procure  the  addi- 
tional revenue  necessary  to  meet  these 
increased  payments  from  the  fund,  a 
payment  of  $5  will  be  required  from 
the  owner  of  an  uninsured  vehicle, 
which  amount  will  be  added  to  the 
unsatisfied  judgment  fund. 


THE  CONSERVATION 
AUTHORITIES  ACT 

Hon.  W.  M.  Nickle  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  *'An  Act  to  amend 
The  Conservation  Authorities  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  explana- 
tory note  in  respect  of  this  bill  is  as 
follows : 

At  present  an  authority  may  borrow 
at  interest  not  exceeding  5  per  cent, 
per  annum.  The  amendment  will  permit 
borrowing  at  such  rates  of  interest  as 
the  hon.  Minister  may  approve. 


THE  PLANNING  ACT,  1955 

Hon.  Mr.  Nickle  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Planning  Act,  1955." 

jMotion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  In  relation  to  this  amend- 
ment, I  should  say  the  amendment  pro- 
vides that,  when  a  planning  area  or  any 
part  thereof  is  included  in  a  joint  plan- 
ning area,  the  planning  area  or  part 
thereof  so  included  becomes  a  subsidiary 
planning   area. 
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Secondly,  at  present  the  Hon.  Minister 
may  authorize  the  county  council  to  act 
on  behalf  of  the  municipalities  in  a 
planning  area,  in  respect  of  the  financ- 
ing of  the  planning  board,  where  the 
planning  area  includes  a  majority  of 
the  municipalities  forming  part  of  the 
county  for  municipal  purposes  and  one 
or  more  municipalities  that  do  not  form 
part  of  the  county  for  municipal 
purposes. 

The  amendment  extends  the  applica- 
tion of  this  section  to  planning  areas 
that  include  all  or  a  majority  of  the 
municipalities  forming  part  of  the 
county  for  municipal  purposes. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  welcome,  to 
the  assembly,  pupils  from  Dovercourt 
Public  School;  Ryerson  Public  School; 
Humewood  Public  School;  and  St. 
Joseph's  College  School,  all  from  the 
city  of  Toronto.  These  pupils  are  here 
to  view  the  proceedings  of  the  House 
and  we  welcome  them  with  open  arms. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  desire  to  correct  what  I 
think  is  a  very  serious  misrepresentation 
that  emerged  out  of  the  series  of  news 
accounts  based  on  discussions  which 
took  place  in  the  House  last  Friday. 

In  the  discussion,  and  the  comments 
of  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  (Mr.  Wren),  the  whole  question 
of  communists  involved  in  this  strike  in 
northwestern  Ontario  was  highlighted, 
and  in  some  of  the  news  accounts  I  am 
linked  up  with  communist  trouble 
makers. 

That,  I  am  not  interested  in ;  it  can  be 
dealt  with  at  another  time.  However 
what  I  am  seriously  disturbed  with  is 
the  impression  that  was  left  that  this 
new  and  struggling  organization  in 
northwestern  Ontario  is  infiltrated  or 
seriously  affected  by  communists  within 
its  midst. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  want,  just  briefly,  to 
put  a  few  facts  on  the  record.  I  might 
say  that  over  the  week  end  I  have  been 


in  communication  with  both  Mr.  Jack 
Doner,  Kenora  counsel  for  the  north- 
west association,  and  with  Andre 
Welsby,  president  of  the  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers  Local  in  Port  Arthur. 

The  information  which  I  have  re- 
ceived from  these  people  who  have  been 
on  the  spot  is  this :  first,  the  Northwest 
Farm  and  Forest  Products  Association 
was  formed  last  June.  At  no  time  dur- 
ing its  organizational  months,  or  during 
the  strike,  have  any  known  communists 
been  involved  in  any  way  with  its 
entirely  legitimate  activities. 

Secondly,  the  communication  from 
Bruce  Magnusson  which  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  chose  to  highlight  as 
coming  from  an  official  of  the  Labour 
Progressive  party,  was  entirely  un- 
solicited by  the  workers  involved.  At 
no  time  was  Magnusson  ever  associated 
with  the  northwest  association;  indeed, 
as  far  as  any  of  those  involved  in  the 
strike  know,  Magnusson  was  not  ever  in 
the  area  during  the  course  of  the  strike. 

Thirdly,  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
workers  gave  its  support  to  the  strike 
of  the  Northwest  Farm  and  Forest 
Products  Association.  This  union — the 
lumber  and  sawmill  workers — is  an  im- 
portant and  responsible  organization  all 
throughout  the  north.  It  is  affiliated 
with  the  Canadian  Labour  Congress, 
whose  anti-communist  record  is  well 
known,  and  beyond  dispute. 

In  fact,  Andre  Welsby,  president  of 
the  big  Port  Arthur  district  local  of  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers,  was  in 
the  Kenora-Rainy  River  district  assist- 
ing the  striking  truckers  and  pulpwood 
producers  during  the  final  week  or  so. 
Welsby  and  his  executive  are  the  very 
trade  unionists  who  some  years  ago 
cleaned  out  Magnusson  and  his  com- 
munist buddies   from  that  union. 

All  of  those  facts  were  available  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  if  he  had 
chosen  to  seek  them.  Instead,  he  chose 
to  pick  out  and  highlight  the  communi- 
cation from  Bruce  Magnusson  —  a 
communication  which  has  absolutely  no 
relevance. 

This  is  just  the  old  communist  smear 
tactics.     To    distract    public    attention 
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from  the  use  of  provincial  police  in  this 
strike  situation,  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  stooped  to  "McCarthy" 
tactics  which  are  unworthy  of  an  hon. 
Minister  of  the  Crown. 

HON.  A.  K.  ROBERTS:  Mr. 
Speaker,  hon.  members  who  were  in  the 
House  on  Friday  will  well  recall  what 
smearing  was  done  in  the  introduction 
to  the  questions  put  to  me  by  the  hon. 
member.  In  reply,  I  made  my  state- 
ment, and  towards  the  end  of  my  reply 
I  said  I  had  received  a  wire  which  was 
j)erfectly  factual  from  the  person  he 
now  refers  to.  whose  name  he  now 
claims  is  being  used  to  smear  him. 
Hansard  will  no  doubt  give  a  complete 
report  of  what  I  said  at  that  time ;  it 
stands,  and  I  have  nothing  further  to 
add. 

^  MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  is  continuing 
to  talk  al)out  my  district,  and  I  do  not 
like  it.  It  may  seem  rather  unusual 
for  me  to  be  agreeing  with  what  one 
of  the  hon.  Ministers  of  the  Crown  is 
saying,  but  I  want  to  say  this  — 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
J  feel  the  hon.  member  is  out  of  order. 

MR.  WREN:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  rise 
on  a  point  of  privilege.  I  do  not  want 
to  have  the  hon.  member  talking  about 
the  part  of  the  country  from  which  I 
come  when  he  does  not  know  what  he 
is  talking  about. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  There  is  no  de- 
bate, and  I  would  ask  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  to  take  his  seat. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  my  hon. 
friend  has  the  right  to  rise  on  a  ques- 
tion of  privilege,  on  a  matter  that  is 
being  discussed,  when  it  particularly 
afifects  his  riding  and,  not  only  that, 
but  a  matter  that  is  a  reflection  on 
something  he  said  in  the  House  quite 
recently  and  has  been  brought  up  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South.  It  is 
only  a  question  of  privilege,  and  I  sug- 


gest  the   hon.   member  has   a  right  to 
speak  about  the  matter. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  would  say  with 
the  consent  of  the  House,  that  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora,  having  spoken  on 
Friday,  should  have  the  opportunity 
today  to  clarify  his  statement. 

MR.  WREN:  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  The  exception  I  took  on  Fri- 
day in  this  House  was  one  in  connec- 
tion with  the  statement  from  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  when  he 
started  out  to  say  that  the  provincial 
police  had  gone  into  this  area  as  strike 
breakers.  That  was  not  true ;  it  still  is 
not  true. 

The  provincial  police  in  northwestern 
Ontario  are  not  strike  breakers.  They 
are  an  excellent  group  of  men  com- 
manded by  an  excellent  police  officer  in 
this  province.  I  would  suggest  any  hon. 
member,  especially  new  members,  learn 
a  little  bit  about  the  rest  of  the  province 
before  they  set  themselves  up  as  ex- 
perts on  it. 

Bearing  out  what  I  said  on  Friday, 
that  an  official  of  the  Lumber  and  Saw- 
mill Workers  Union  and  officials  of  the 
papermill  company  called  me  long  dis- 
tance and  assured  me  they  were  quite 
happy  with  the  stand  I  had  taken,  and 
agreed  with  me  that  they  do  not  need 
the  hon.  CCF  leader's  advice  or  inter- 
vention in  this  matter  at  all. 

MR.  G.  C.  WARDROPE  (Port 
Arthur)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  a  question : 
I  believe — and  I  can  be  corrected  on  this 
— that  the  gentlemen  he  mentioned,  Mr. 
Welsby  and  Mr.  Grout,  both  in  the 
first  instance  declared  this  strike  illegal 
—  both  those  organizations.  If  I  am 
wrong.  I  will  take  it  back,  but  I  wish 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  would 
find  that  out. 

I  think  I  am  correct — and  that  I  read 
it  in  the  press — that  both  the  gentlemen 
he  speaks  about,  Mr.  Welsby  of  the 
Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  Union, 
and  Mr.  Grout,  the  head  of  the 
Truckers  Association  in  that  area, 
declared  the  strike  illegal. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  can  explain  this  very  readily,  and 
one  of  the  interesting  thing's  which 
has  emerged  in  this  House,  giving 
value  to  discussion  of  this  matter  is 
that  everybody  up  until  now  believed 
that  a  group  of  workers  who  are  in  the 
category  of  independent  contractors 
could  be  brought  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  This  is  the  experience 
down  through  the  years. 

Yet  when  I  first  raised  this  question 
a  week  ago  a  completely  new  develop- 
ment emerged.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  (Mr.  Daley)  said  if  these  people 
were  duly  organized,  elected  their 
officers  and  applied  for  certification,  he 
saw  no  reason  why  they  could  not  be 
certified.  This  is  complete  news  to  the 
group  involved  up  there,  and  if  they  had 
known  this  to  be  the  case  I  think  the 
whole  history  of  it  would  have  been 
different.  That  is  the  reason  I  asked  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour  whether  he 
would  not  bring  in  an  amendment  to 
clarify  this  alleged  illegality,  so  people 
would  know  whether  or  not  it  was 
illegal. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Mr.  Speaker, 
my  question  is  not  answered;  I  want  it 
answered. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  said  that  under  the  interpretation  of 
the  Act,  as  everybody  had  thought  was 
the  case  up  until  last  Monday,  when  the 
hon.  Minister  made  the  statement  in  the 
House,  it  would  have  to  be  described  as 
an  illegal  strike,  but  the  hon.  Minister's 
statement  in  the  House  last  Monday,  in 
effect,  said  this  could  have  been  legal  if 
they  had  applied  for  certification. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  member  intimated  that  Mr. 
Welsby,  the  head  of  the  Lumber  and 
Sawmill  Workers  Union,  and  Mr. 
Grout,  the  head  of  the  Truckers  Union, 
were  condoning  this  strike  action,  and  I 
want  him  to  answer  if  they  did  not  say 
the  strike  was  illegal. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
do  not  know  whether  thev  said  it  or  not, 


but  I  do  know  that  Mr.  Welsby,  as  an 
individual  who  formerly  lived  in  Kenora 
district,  was  personally  working  on  be- 
half of  those  persons  who  were  striking. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
consideration  of  the  report  of  the  Select 
Committee  on  Smoke  Control  and  Air 

Pollution : 


REPORT,  SMOKE  CONTROL 

AND  AIR  POLLUTION 

COMMITTEE 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  reference  to  this 
report  of  the  select  committee  on  air 
pollution  and  smoke  control,  all  hon. 
members  have  received  a  copy  of  it.  I 
trust  they  have  gone  over  the  copy,  read 
it,  learned  it,  and  inwardly  digested  the 
information  contained  therein. 

Incidentally,  Mr.  Speaker,  if  there  are 
any  questions  which  should  arise  in  the 
minds  of  the  hon.  members  during  the 
discussion,  as  far  as  I  am  concerned, 
they  are  at  perfect  liberty  to  rise  and 
ask  a  question  and  interrupt  the  pro- 
ceedings. 

The  committee  was  appointed  Septem- 
ber 8,  1955,  during  the  first  session  of 
the  twenty-fifth  Legislature,  on  the 
motion  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr. 
Frost),  seconded  by  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter),  with  the  fol- 
lowing terms  of  reference  as  stated  in 
our  report : 

That  a  select  committee  of  the 
House  be  appointed  to  examine  exist- 
ing legislation  and  practice  in  relation 
to  smoke  control  and  air  pollution  in 
Ontario,  with  particular  reference  to 
the  installation  and  maintenance  of 
equipment  to  control  smoke  and  air 
pollution  and  methods  and  ways  of 
extending  public  information  in  con- 
nection therewith. 

And  that  the  select  committee  have 
authority  to  sit  during  the  interval 
between  sessions  and  have  full  power 
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and  authority  to  call  for  persons, 
papers  and  things  and  to  examine 
witnesses  under  oath,  and  the  assem- 
bly doth  command  and  compel  attend- 
ance before  the  said  select  committee 
of  such  persons  and  the  production  of 
such  papers  and  things  as  the  com- 
mittee may  deem  necessary  for  any  of 
its  proceedings  and  deliberations,  for 
which  purpose  the  honourable  the 
Speaker  may  issue  his  warrant  or 
warrants. 

Our  report  also  adds : 

It  is  with  deep  and  sincere  regret 
that  we  have  to  record  the  sad  loss, 
by  untimely  death  on  July  2,  1956,  of 
a  most  highly  esteemed,  beloved, 
conscientious  and  valuable  member  of 
our  committee,  the  hon.  member  for 
York  West,  Mr.  W.  Elmer  Brandon, 
Q.C.  We,  the  remaining  members  of 
the  select  committee,  believe  that  Mr. 
Brandon  would  endorse  this,  our  final 
report,  and  the  conclusions  and  recom- 
mendations contained  herein,  on  which 
we  have  unanimously  agreed. 

The  members  of  our  committee  wish 
to  record  their  thanks  to  the  efficient 
committee  secretary,  Frederick  A. 
Evis,  B.A.,  M.D.,  D.P.H.,  barrister 
and  solicitor,  the  medico-legal  con- 
sultant to  The  Ontario  Department  of 
Health  and  the  Ontario  hospital  serv- 
ices commission,  for  his  helpful 
services  and  for  the  many  hours  of 
work  which  he  has  unselfishly  devoted 
to  the  business  of  the  committee. 

Mr.  Speaker,  that  gives  you  some 
idea  of  the  background  and  what  we 
have  been  doing  for  the  past  year  and 
a  half,  and  I  would  like  to  deal  with 
some  of  the  recommendations  of  the 
committee  so  hon.  members  will  get  an 
idea  what  we  are  talking  about  and 
what  we  are  urging  on  the  House  at 
this    particular   time. 

This  committee  has  spared  no  effort 
to  comply  with  the  many  requests  it 
has  received  from  individuals  and 
organizations  concerned  with  air 
pollution.  Frequently  we  have  held 
meetings  and   conducted   hearings   in 


the  evening  hours  to  accommodate  the 
convenience  of  those  from  whom  we 
wished  to  obtain  information  and 
testimony.  The  data  we  have  gathered 
is  filed  for  the  use  of  the  Ontario  air 
pollution  control  commission  which 
we  propose  be  established. 

We  made  several  recommendations, 
and  I  am  going  to  go  over  the  5  principal 
recommendations  and  discuss  them  then. 

Based  upon  our  exhaustive  studies, 
we  have  come  to  the  following  con- 
clusions and  wish  to  present  5 
principal  recommendations  for  your 
immediate  consideration : 

1.  That  an  Ontario  air  pollution 
control  commission  should  he  estab- 
lished, organised  and  brought  into 
active  operation  immediately. 

The  committee  is  thoroughly  con- 
vinced that  air  pollution  is  a  vital 
problem  and  an  urgent  one  which 
should  be  attacked  promptly,  coura- 
geously and  with  the  full  support  of 
all  parties.  This  is  not  a  job  for 
amateurs  and  halfway  measures  will 
not  be  good  enough. 

The  proposed  commission  should 
be  financed  adequately  to  enable  it  to 
employ  properly  qualified  engineers, 
scientists,  and  medical  and  legal 
opinion.  It  should  be  able  to  purchase 
sufficient  modern  equipment  so  that 
it  can  provide  useful  and  real  assist- 
ance to  municipalities  and  to  industry 
in  determining  what  contaminants  are 
in  the  air  in  any  given  locality,  from 
what  source  or  sources  they  originate, 
and  the  best  and  proper  methods  for 
controlling  them. 

The  commission  should  be  permit- 
ted to  carry  on  technical  and  statistical 
studies  and  research,  and  to  make 
grants  to  other  research  centres  for 
the  purpose  of  advancing  our  knowl- 
edge in  this  complex  field.  The 
committee  has  already  received  accept- 
able applications  for  grants  from  two 
outstanding  Ontario  scientists  who 
are  ready,  willing  and  able  to  under- 
take research  which  will  benefit  our 
citizens. 
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1  do  not  intend,  Mr.  Speaker,  to  read 
the  whole  report  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hon.  members,  because  I  know  they 
have  aheady  read  it.  But  I  would  like 
to  highlight  some  of  our  recommenda- 
tions. 

We  recommend  prompt  action  in 
establishing  the  proposed  commission 
because  prevention  is  much  cheaper 
and  more  satisfactory  in  every  way 
than  cure.  Considering  the  rapid  rate 
at  which  Ontario  industry  and  On- 
tario cities  and  towns  are  growing, 
for  prevention  to  be  really  useful,  we 
must  act  quickly.  Time  is  of  the 
essence. 

As  we  stated  in  our  interim  report, 
experience  has  shown  that  air  pollu- 
tion  control   expenses   may  be   from 

2  to  5  times  as  great  for  the  company 
involved  when  the  correction  is  ap- 
plied to  an  established,  operating  con- 
cern by  "fitting  the  equipment  in  with 
a  shoe  horn,"  than  they  are  when 
properly  planned  equipment  is  de- 
signed for  and  built  into  the  factory 
or  other  building  when  it  is  first 
constructed. 

However,  it  is  not  only  the  expense 
to  industry  about  which  we  are  con- 
cerned. There  is  also  the  cost  to  the 
government  and  to  the  people  to  be 
considered.  When  expensive  pro- 
cesses have  to  be  redesigned  or  equip- 
ment which  should  never  have  been 
installed  in  the  first  place  has  to  be 
torn  out  and  replaced,  there  is  likely 
to  be  strong  protest  from  the  industry 
or  individual  concerned,  which  could 
delay  the  cleaning  up  process  by 
months  or  even  years.  Such  a  situa- 
tion costs  everyone  money. 

Every  day  that  goes  by,  until  the 
proposed  air  pollution  control  com- 
mission is  established  and  in  action, 
simply  means  one  more  day  passes 
during  which  construction  may  be 
started  on  some  new  factory  or  office 
building  without  the  benefit  of  air 
pollution  control  advice,  or  another 
incinerator  may  be  installed  in  a  new 
apartment  building  or  duplex  which 
should  never  be  installed  at  all,  and 


which  is  quite  inadequate  from  an  air 
pollution  control  standpoint. 

We  see  these  new  plants,  new 
apartment  buildings,  new  hotels,  new 
office  buildings  and  other  new  con- 
struction going  up  around  us  con- 
stantly. We  wonder  just  how  many 
of  these  buildings  have  been  designed 
without  any  thought  being  given  to  air 
pollution  control. 

Metropolitan  Toronto  is  said  to  be 
growing  at  a  faster  rate  than  any 
other  metropolitan  area  in  the  world, 
not  excepting  Los  Angeles.  Other 
Ontario  cities  are  also  expanding 
rapidly.  Our  committee  is  certain 
that,  if  we  wait  much  longer  to  begin 
our  all-out  attack  on  this  problem, 
intelligently  and  on  a  province-wide 
scale,  it  will  really  become  overwhelm- 
ing, as  it  already  has  in  other  juris- 
dictions. 

It  will  then  require  an  exceedingly 
vast  amount  of  work  and  money  to  be 
expended  in  the  future  to  investigate 
and  correct  mistakes  and  examples  of 
neglect,  short-sightedness  and  false 
economy  which  are  occurring  now, 
day  after  day,  but  which  could  be  pre- 
vented if  a  proper  authority  were 
made  available  to  advise  the  planners 
of  new  projects. 

Therefore,  on  behalf  of  our  citizens 
and  our  industry,  we  recommend  im- 
mediate action  by  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment in  this  matter. 

The  time  to  begin  air  pollution  con- 
trol was  yesterday  or  10  years  ago. 
Let  us  not  neglect  it  another  day. 

2.  That  existing  Ontario  legislation 
dealing  with  air  pollution  control  is 
antiquated  and  should  he  amended. 

This  committee  stated  in  its  interim 
report  that  there  should  be  no  exemp- 
tions made  in  any  air  pollution  control 
legislation  in  this  province.  We  are 
still  of  the  same  opinion.  Further,  we 
may  add  that  we  have  discovered  no 
jurisdiction  which  permits  any  ex- 
emptions to  its  air  pollution  control 
laws,  codes,  ordinances  or  regulations. 

Therefore,  we  recommend  that  all 
exemptions,  and  all  provisions  which 
in  practice  have  the  effect  of  creating 
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exemptions,  to  our  air  pollution  con- 
trol legislation  be  struck  out  of  the 
legislation  immediately. 

In  addition,  we  recommend  that, 
as  soon  as  the  Ontario  air  pollution 
control  commission  has  been  estab- 
lished and  has  started  to  operate, 
every  section  of  The  Municipal  Act, 
which  purports  to  deal  with  air  pollu- 
tion and  smoke  control  matters,  be 
re}>ealed  forthwith. 

3.  That  the  proposed  air  pollution 
control  commission  should  deal  zvith 
the  control  of  air  pollution  originating 
from  raihvays  as  they  pass  through 
this  proznnce. 

The  committee  is  satisfied  that  The 
British  North  America  Act,  1867, 
gave  the  province  of  Ontario  the 
power  and  the  duty  to  enact  legislation 
to  protect  the  property  and  civil  rights 
of  its  citizens  and  to  look  after  their 
health  and  welfare.  That  being  so, 
the  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  must 
assume  that  responsibility,  and  to  that 
extent,  the  proposed  commission 
should  be  empowered  to  formulate 
and  enforce  air  pollution  control 
limits,  codes  and  rules  which  affect 
and  deal  with  railways  in  order  to 
guard  and  protect  the  health,  welfare, 
property  and  civil  rights  of  Ontario 
citizens,  but  bearing  in  mind  the 
undertakings  and  responsibilities  of 
the  railways. 

In  Ontario,  railways  still  operate 
under  the  provisions  of  an  obsolete  order 
of  the  board  of  transport  commissioners, 
dated  November,  1908.  On  July  13, 
1956,  at  the  request  of  an  official  of  The 
Department  of  National  Health  and 
Welfare  the  committee  drafted  a  pro- 
posed revision  of  this  old  general  order 
No.  18  of  1908.  The  committee's  sug- 
gested revision  is  contained  in  this 
report. 

In  other  words,  the  committee  felt  this 
was  important,  and  we  had  a  conference 
with  the  federal  hon.  Minister  of  Trans- 
port and  we  met  with  the  board  of 
transport  commissioners  in  Ottawa;  we 
had  discussions  with  the  presidents  of 


l30th  the  Canadian  National  and  Cana- 
dian Pacific  railway  companies  in 
Montreal;  and  after  these  discussions 
we  came  to  some  very  definite  con- 
clusions. 

We  should  mention  that  when  the 
dieselization  programmes  of  the  railway 
companies  are  completed,  these  will  re- 
lieve us  of  many  of  the  bad  smoke 
nuisances  which  plague  our  citizens 
today. 

Nevertheless,  dieselization  will  not 
provide  a  complete  answer  to  the  prob- 
lem of  railway  air  pollution  by  any 
means.  The  visible  and  the  unseen  con- 
taminants emitted  from  diesel  exhausts 
should  definitely  be  controlled  on  rail- 
way engines,  just  as  they  must  be  con- 
trolled on  diesel  trucks  and  buses  on  our 
highways. 

The  proper  solution  for  this  will  prob- 
ably turn  out  to  be  the  use  of  the  cata- 
lytic exhaust  muffler.  However,  this  is 
a  matter  for  the  engineers  of  the  railway 
companies  and  of  the  proposed  commis- 
sion to  investigate  thoroughly. 

I  think  I  mentioned  once  before  that 
the  large  automobile  companies  have  an 
inexpensive  muffler  just  about  ready  to 
be  used,  and  we  are  making  reference 
to  that  here.  It  is  a  peculiar  thing  that 
the  railways,  so  often,  when  they  relieve 
or  eliminate  one  nuisance,  run  into 
several  others,  and  I  think  that  could 
apply  here.  In  some  areas  where  the 
railways  have  made  an  effort  to  control 
the  smoke  and  replace  their  coal-burning 
engines  with  diesels,  we  find  that  the 
people  are  complaining  about  the  odour 
of  diesel  fumes,  and  also  complaining 
about  the  noise  of  the  diesel  engines 
passing  their  homes  at  night. 

Of  course,  electrification  of  railways 
in  and  near  our  cities  would  be  the 
perfect  answer  to  the  railway  air  pollu- 
tion problem,  as  electric  engines  produce 
no  air  contamination  whatsoever.  Rail- 
ways are  operated  electrically  in  many 
cities  and  many  countries  of  the  world, 
much  to  the  benefit  of  all  concerned. 
Electrification  of  the  railway  lines  in  the 
larger  Ontario  urban  centres  would  be 
an  expensive  proposition,  but  it  is  some- 
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thing  which  should  receive  careful  study. 
It  is  quite  possible  that  the  results 
achieved  by  electrification  would  more 
than  justify  the  cost  involved. 

When  we  visited  Philadelphia,  we  met 
with  the  air  pollution  control  officer  and 
his  stafT  and  discussed  the  smoke  and  the 
fly-ash  and  general  nuisance  from  coal- 
burning  locomotives.  Some  22  different 
railways  run  into  the  city  of  Phila- 
delphia. It  is  a  huge  railway  centre;  I 
believe  that,  next  to  Chicago,  it  is  one 
of  the  largest  in  the  United  States. 

We  asked  the  Philadelphia  officials 
about  the  complaints  from  local  citizens 
after  complete  dieselization  in  their  met- 
ropolitan area,  and  were  informed  that 
before  the  dieselization  programme  they 
had  been  receiving  40  to  50  complaints 
a  week  from  the  citizens  about  smoke. 

Our  question  then  w^as :  ''How  many 
complaints  are  you  receiving  from  the 
citizens  now  that  you  are  completely 
dieselized  in  the  area?" 

They  said :  "Two  or  three  a  month." 

I  think  that  points  out  the  fact  that 
dieselization  of  our  trains,  or  of  our 
engines,  will  go  a  long  way  to  relieve 
this  nuisance  of  smoke  and  fly-ash. 

The  fourth  recommendation  is  that 
the  proposed  air  pollution  control  com- 
mission should  deal  with  the  control  of 
air  pollution  originating  from  ships 
docked,  moored  or  navigated  in  any  On- 
tario harbour,  or  operated  in  waters 
within  provincial  boundaries. 

The  committee  is  of  the  opinion  that 
the  government  of  Ontario  must  also 
assume  this  responsibility,  for  the  same 
reasons  as  those  given  under  recom- 
mendation No.  3,  above,  for  undertaking 
the  control  of  air  pollution  from  rail- 
ways, and,  similarly,  bearing  in  mind 
the  undertakings  and  responsibilities  of 
the  steamship  lines. 

With  the  completion  of  the  St.  Law- 
rence seaway  project,  air  pollution  from 
vessels  will  undoubtedly  become  even 
more  important  to  Ontario  citizens  than 
it  is  at  present. 

Hon.  members  might  like  to  know 
that  while  in  Montreal  we  had  a  con- 
ference  with   the   president   of   Canada 


Steamship  Lines,  and  he  informed  us 
that  Canada  Steamship  Lines  are  at  the 
present  time  engaged  in  a  wide-scale 
programme  of  changing  their  coal- 
burning  ships  over  to  oil.  He  assured 
us  that  in  conjunction  with  the  com- 
pletion of  the  St.  Lawrence  seaway 
within  another  4  years,  at  that  time  they 
would  be  completely  converted  to  oil. 
He  hoped  that  there  would  be  no  further 
nuisance  from  ships  operating  on  behalf 
of  Canada  Steamship  Lines. 

We  met,  for  example,  the  commission- 
ers of  the  Toronto  harbour  board  and 
'  talked  over  the  problem ;  we  also  met 
the  Hamilton  harbour  commissioners  to 
advise  them  what  we  were  doing;  and 
in  every  case  we  received  support  and 
co-operation,  and  I  do  feel  that  any 
local  situation  on  steamships  can  be 
corrected  at  the  municipal  level  between 
the  municipality  and  the  steamship 
company  concerned. 

It  is  remarkable  to  report  that  the 
majority  of  ocean-going  vessels,  those 
that  will  be  coming  into  our  ports  when 
the  seaway  is  finished,  burn  oil;  so 
that  we  are  not  going  to  have  any  par- 
ticular trouble  with  those  from  across 
the  ocean. 

There  is  a  point  that  we  may  have 
a  ship  which  is  owned  in  Sweden  or 
Japan,  and  what  are  we  going  to  do 
about  it? 

Well,  we  asked  the  people  in  New 
York  City  what  they  did  about  them, 
because  they  have  a  great  many  foreign 
ships  coming  into  their  harbour. 

They  said  it  was  a  fairly  simple 
operation.  If  they  find  one  of  the  ships 
is  not  complying  with  the  New  York 
City  smoke  by-law,  they  simply  get  the 
number  of  the  ship,  and  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  them  to  send  one  of  their 
police  boats  out  to  speak  to  the  captain, 
they  simply  contact  the  local  office  of 
the  line  in  New  York  City,  because  all 
the  foreign  steamship  lines  have  offices 
there,  and  they  slap  on  a  fine.  These 
companies  are  fined  right  there  in  their 
New  York  offices. 

So  the  harbour  officials  said:  "You 
will  have  no  particular  problem  there"; 
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and  the  committee,  as  in  the  case  of  the 
railway  companies,  was  assured  by 
these  people  of  their  complete  co-opera- 
tion, because  they  realize  the  problem 
and  the  nuisance  to  the  citizens  of  the 
province. 

For  these  reasons,  any  matters  to  do 
with  the  ships  can  be  handled  on  the 
local  level. 

For  the  information  of  hon.  mem- 
bers, Mr.  Speaker,  that  1908  order — 
the  Ottawa  order — covers  only  the  rail- 
ways. The  ships  operate  under,  I  think 
it  is.  The  Canada  Shipping  Act;  so 
there  are  two  separate  and  distinct 
problems. 

Recommendation  No.  5  is  that  the 
proposed  commission  prohibit  domestic 
incinerators,  and  consider  with  great 
care  before  granting  permission  for 
apartment  houses  to  have  incinerators, 
and  also  give  immediate  and  serious 
attention  to  the  disposal  of  garbage  and 
industrial  wastes. 

The  committee  recommends  that  the 
commission  investigate  and  deal  effec- 
tively with  the  air  pollution  nuisances 
caused  by  municipal  and  industrial  waste 
dumps.  Also,  that  it  study  and  control 
the  programmes  of  municipalities  for 
dumping  and  incineration,  and  recom- 
mend to  them  the  most  suitable  and 
modern  methods  of  garbage  and  waste 
disposal.  That  is  something  about  which 
we  are  all  concerned. 

Sanitary  land  fill  dumps,  if  properly 
operated,  are  acceptable,  but  open 
dumps  should  be  abolished.  Similarly, 
all  open  burning  of  every  kind  should 
be  prohibited  except  in  the  most  unusual 
circumstances,  and  then  only  when  a 
permit  to  carry  out  the  open  burning 
has  been  obtained  from  the  commission. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  that  a  great 
many  of  us,  including  myself,  like  to 
go  out  on  the  street  in  the  fall  and  rake 
up  the  leaves  and  burn  them.  It  is  a 
wonderful  way  of  putting  in  a  couple  of 
hours;  also,  I  realize  that  some  people 
like  to  have  a  little  incinerator  in  their 
own  backyard  to  dispose  of  their  own 
personal  garbage.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
necessary  that  we  should  prohibit  alto- 


gether this  type  of  incinerator,  for, 
after  all,  a  man's  home  is  his  castle, 
and  we  are  not  going  to  infringe  too 
much  on  his  property. 

But  at  the  same  time,  coming  from 
the  sublime  to  the  ridiculous,  I  think 
I  should  report  that  in  the  city  of  Los 
Angeles,  where  they  have  permitted 
the  use  of  backyard  incinerators  indis- 
criminately, they  now  have  over  a 
million  of  them,  and  they  are  one  of 
the  greatest  contributors  to  the  smog 
problem  in  Los  Angeles. 

If  hon.  members  can  just  imagine  a 
million  of  these  dirty  backyard  incin- 
erators burning  all  the  garbage  in  the 
area,  they  will  realize  it  is  wrong.  The 
burning  garbage  not  only  smells,  but  it 
causes  dirt,  filth  and  disease.  The  com- 
mittee believes  it  is  wrong. 

We  saw  something  of  their  operation 
down  there.  My  colleagues  and  I  were 
given  the  opportunity  of  going  up  in 
one  of  the  Goodyear  blimps,  and  it  took 
us  up  above  the  smog  line,  and  the 
smoke  line,  and  we  could  see  those  back- 
yard incinerators  making  their  contri- 
bution to  the  pollution  of  the  air.  They 
are  filthy  things,  and  should  never  be 
permitted  in  our  country. 

So  far  as  dumps  are  concerned,  these 
are  a  great  contributor  to  the  air  pol- 
lution problem ;  and  we  know  that  there 
are  ways  and  means  of  disposing  of 
garbage  which  are  sanitary,  economic, 
and  which  are  to  the  benefit  of  the  citi- 
zens. Therefore  we  are  making  certain 
recommendations  that  any  municipality 
can,  through  the  committee,  if  they 
wish,  get  advice  and  help  on  what  to 
do  about  their  garbage. 

Incineration  at  its  best  is  never  com- 
pletely satisfactory  from  an  air  pollution 
standpoint,  and  should  be  discouraged 
in  favour  of  other  more  acceptable  dis- 
posal methods. 

Incineration  at  its  worst  is  an  abso- 
lute abomination.  I  believe  that  my 
colleagues  who  saw  some  incinerators 
operating  in  Los  Angeles  would  not 
want  to  have  them  within  50  miles  of 
their  own  homes. 
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A  well-engineered  municipal  inciner- 
ator, designed  to  handle  the  load  it  is 
required  to  consume,  should  be  able  to 
satisfy  the  requirements  of  most  existing 
air  pollution  control  codes,  provided  it 
is  equipped  with  sufficient  effluent  scrub- 
bers. Although  such  an  incinerator  may 
achieve  almost  complete  combustion,  20 
to  25  per  cent,  of  the  ash  will  be 
emitted  from  the  combustion  chambers, 
and  up  to  15  per  cent,  of  the  ash  will 
even  pass  through  the  scrubbers  and  out 
into  the  atmosphere. 

Scientific  tests  made  on  good  muni- 
cipal incinerators,  using  the  best  avail- 
able type  of  collectors,  have  disclosed 
that  as  many  as  20,000  billion  micro- 
scopic particles  of  dust,  fume  and  vapour 
are  emitted  to  the  atmosphere  per  ton 
of  refuse  burned. 

Therefore,  in  the  opinion  of  this  com- 
mittee, whenever  it  is  possible,  municipal 
incinerators  should  be  replaced  by  some 
other,  more  advanced  method  of  garbage 
disposal. 

We  have  seen  expensive  industrial 
incinerators,  especially  designed  and  pro- 
fessionally operated  to  handle  dry  indus- 
trial wastes,  do  an  acceptable  job  of 
disposing  of  the  waste  without  creating 
an  objectionable  air  pollution  nuisance. 

While  I  am  on  this  subject  I  should 
say  that  some  of  our  worst  offenders,  in 
respect  to  air  pollution  and  smoke  con- 
trol, are  our  schools  and  public  build- 
ings, including  municipal,  federal  and 
provincial  buildings ;  and  I  say  that 
without  fear  of  contradiction.  We  want 
to  get  busy  and  clean  up  our  own  mess, 
too. 

However,  domestic  incineration  is 
incineration  at  its  worst.  No  home  in- 
cineration of  waste  or  garbage  should  be 
allowed,  and  the  domestic  incinerator 
in  any  form  should  be  prohibited. 

Most  apartment  house  incinerators  are 
far  from  satisfactory. 

Some  of  the  people  living  in  outlying 
metropolitan  Toronto  or  Sarnia  or  some 
of  the  larger  urban  areas  could  indicate 
just  what  a  serious  problem  we  have 
here. 


All  flue-fed  incinerators  should  be 
illegal.  For  larger  apartment  houses, 
if  there  is  a  sufficient  number  of 
apartment  units  to  justify  the  expense  of 
an  incinerator  equipped  with  a  secondary 
combustion  chamber,  auxiliary  burners, 
effluent  scrubbers,  etc.,  then  the  burning 
of  dry  refuse  could  be  permitted. 

It  is  our  opinion  that  all  incineration 
should  be  prohibited  wherever  it  is 
reasonably  possible  to  do  so. 

We  recommend  that  alternative  meth- 
ods of  garbage  removal  and  disposal 
should  be  thoroughly  investigated  by  the 
proposed  commission.  For  example, 
there  are  in  use  in  New  York,  Pitts- 
burgh, and  at  least  25  other  large  muni- 
cipalities on  this  continent,  modern  effi- 
cient, sanitary,  high  capacity,  completely 
covered,  mechanical  garbage  pick-up 
systems  which  require  only  one  man  to 
operate  each  pick-up  unit.  Such  a  sys- 
tem could  well  replace  apartment  house 
incinerators. 

Composting  appears  to  this  committee 
to  be  the  most  promising  method  of 
garbage  and  waste  disposal.  We  believe 
that  machine  composting  will  ultimately 
prove  to  be  by  far  the  most  economical 
and  the  least  troublesome  system. 

It  is  indeed  improvident  to  bury  our 
garbage  in  the  ground,  to  attempt  to 
sink  it  under  the  waves  or  burn  part  of 
it  and  bury  that  part  which  is  neither 
burned  nor  thrown  out  into  the  air  when 
the  garbage  is  needed  and  can  be 
utilized  as  fertilizer  and  as  a  conditioner 
for  the  soil.  Garbage  and  waste  disposal 
is  indeed  a  subject  which  will  require 
the  serious  consideration  of  the  proposed 
commission.  Methods  of  disposal  are 
still  being  used  in  many  places  today 
which  are  no  improvement  over  those 
employed  centuries  ago. 

With  regard  to  composting,  this  is 
done  by  means  of  a  large  machine  which 
grinds  up  the  garbage  into  small  par- 
ticles, certain  chemicals  are  added  to  it, 
and  the  mixture  is  put  in  a  large  vat, 
and  "stewed  up",  and  eventually  it 
comes  out  in  the  form  of  fertilizer. 

There  is  no  odour  to  it  and  no  prob- 
lem; it  is  very  easy  to  handle,  and  is 
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sold  in  ba^s.  We  have  actually  seen 
nuinicipalities  where  money  is  being 
made  on  disposal  of  their  garbage,  their 
units  are  not  taking  up  any  room  and 
they  have  no  air  pollution  whatever.  We 
suggest  the  municipalities  look  into  this 
matter  of  composting,  because  we  think 
it  is  a  good  idea. 

The  general  aspects,  effects  and  impli- 
cations of  air  pollution  were  covered  in 
a  brief  manner  in  our  interim  report, 
and  we  do  not  propose  to  expand  un- 
necessarily this  final  report  by  tlie  repe- 
tition of  information. 

However,  some  of  the  facts,  because 
of  their  great  importance,  deserve  the 
emj)hasis  of  reiteration.  These  facts, 
plus  some  other  findings  and  recom- 
mendations demanding  attention,  follow  : 

The  internal  combustion  engine  is  one 
major  source  of  air  pollution  which  must 
be  controlled  as  soon  as  possible.  The 
committee  wishes  to  state  again  what 
we  said  in  our  interim  report  concerning 
internal  combustion  engines  burning 
gasoline  and  oil.  Thev  are  definitely  a 
major  source  of  air  ])ollution  and  should 
he  controlled  as  soon  as  this  feasibly 
can  ])e  done.  In  this  category,  we  include 
not  only  gasoline-powered  automobiles, 
but  also  diesel  buses,  railway  engines, 
and  diesel-powered  equipment  of  all 
kinds. 

^^otor  vehicle  registration  in  Ontario 
is  increasing  by  about  100.000  cars  per 
year.  At  this  rate,  we  may  expect  a 
concentration  of  automobiles  in  our 
lari^er  cities  to  reach  a  critical  level 
within  the  r.ext  5  years  or  less.  By 
"critical  level"  we  mean  that  concen- 
tration which  v.-ill  produce  sufficient  air 
pollution  to  be  frequently  and  obviously 
irritating  to  average  people  on  days 
wbcn  there  is  a  lack  of  atmosphere- 
cleansing  air  movement. 

v^ince  the  first  of  the  year  we  have 
had  several  days  like  that  right  here  in 
downtown  Toronto.  Even  since  the 
House  has  been  in  session  one  can  take 
a  look  down  L'niversity  Avenue  and  see 
a  smog  or  ha'^e  at  certain  times  of  the 
day.  combined  with  the  thousands  and 
thousands  of  automobiles  touring  up 
and   down   Kniversitv   Avenue,    llv  the 


time  these  vehicles  put  carbon  monoxide 
in  the  air,  and  the  monoxide  is  mixed 
with  some  of  the  smoke  in  the  down- 
town area,  there  is  a  nice  set-up  for 
smog. 

Smog  is  poisonous,  it  is  garbage,  and 
should  not  be  breathed  by  human  beings. 

I  could  cover  a  great  many  other  parts 
of  the  report,  but  would  like  to  leave 
some  of  it  for  other  hon.  members. 

However,  I  would  like  to  say  a  few^ 
words  about  our  committee,  how  com- 
mendable they  have  been  in  their  studies, 
in  their  devotion  to  the  job,  to  their 
realization  of  this  problem  of  air  pollu- 
tion and  its  importance.  To  give  an 
idea  of  how  important  this  problem  is 
becoming  in  the  United  States,  I  under- 
stand that  in  a  recent  issue  of  the  Nezv 
York  Times,  the  governor  of  the  state 
of  Xew  York.  Governor  Harriman,  is 
re])orted  as  asking  the  New  York  State 
Legislature  to  approve  a  bill  appropriat- 
ing $5.5  million  for  air  pollution  in  New 
York  state,  on  a  state  level. 

\\&  know  that  the  President  of  the 
United  States  last  year  approved  a  bill 
in  Congress  giving  to  the  state  and 
municipal  air  pollution  authorities  an 
amount  of  $25  million  to  be  spent  over  a 
l)eriod  of  5  years,  that  is.  $5  million  a 
year.  Any  municipal  group  or  any  state 
group  interested  in  the  problem  of  air 
])ollution  and  smoke  control  can  apply 
to  the  United  States  federal  government 
for  technical  and  scientific  help  and 
assistance.  They  do  realize  the  serious- 
ness of  the  problem. 

:\1R.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce):  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  member 
would  tell  me,  does  not  the  municipal 
government  pay  the  most  of  it?  The 
hon.  member  is  talking  now  of  the  city 
of  Xew  York ;  what  would  the  city  of 
Xew  York  put  up  for  their  own  air 
j)ollution  problem? 

MR.  COWLING:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
am  glad  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
asked  that  question,  because  there  is  a 
little  difference  in  the  way  they  handle 
the  situation  in  the  United  States,  and 
the  way  we  would  handle  it  here  in 
Canada. 
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The  municipalities  in  the  United 
States  are  very  jealous  of  their  auton- 
omy, and  in  most  cases  they  do  not  want 
any  assistance  from  the  federal  or  state 
government,  they  want  to  do  it  them- 
selves. There  are  two  state  Legislatures 
out  of  the  48,  the  state  of  California  and 
the  state  of  Oregon,  taking  an  interest. 
All  the  other  programmes  are  at  the 
municipal  level,  with  a  little  assistance 
from  the  state  authorities. 

The  New  York  City  air  pollution 
control  group  spend  about  $1.5  million 
on  air  pollution ;  New  York  City  did 
not  receive  any  contribution  from  the 
state,  none  whatever,  and  I  mentioned 
where  the  governor  is  now  asking  the 
Legislature  to  appropriate  $5.5  million 
to  assist  municipalities. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
realize  the  legislation  must  come  from 
this  government,  but  did  the  commit- 
tee arrive  at  any  rough  percentage  of 
cost  as  to  what  this  government  would 
be  expected  to  pay  in  comparison  with 
the  larger  municipalities  which  this 
really  affects  more  than  the  smaller 
ones? 

MR.  COWLING :  Mr.  Speaker,  yes, 
I  can  tell  you  that.  We  have  not  hit  on 
any  figure,  as  far  as  money  is  con- 
cerned. That  is  up  to  the  government. 
We  are  just  making  suggestions  and 
recommendations,  and  I  want  that 
understood. 

However,  we  feel  that,  in  order  to 
get  this  air  pollution  control  commission 
active  and  started  on  its  programme, 
probably  a  couple  of  years  would  be 
needed  to  get  the  right  kind  of  staff, 
technical  and  scientific,  to  do  the  job, 
because  it  is  not  a  job  for  laymen. 

This  requires  information  and  tech- 
nical data  and  scientific  research  and 
that  is  all-important.  We  just  cannot 
go  at  it  in  a  hit-and-miss  way.  We 
think  for  the  next  two-year  period,  it 
might  cost  $500,000,  that  would  be  my 
guess.  I  have  just  had  a  note  handed 
to  me  that  the  New  York  City  pro- 
posed budget  is  $910,000,  and  metro- 
politan Toronto  in  their  estimates  have 


set  up  this  year  $220,000  for  their  air 
pollution  control  programme. 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  amazing  the  num- 
ber of  our  cities  which  have  already 
started  on  a  programme  of  controlling 
air  pollution  and  smoke.  Hamilton  has  a 
great  organization;  the  city  of  Windsor 
is  doing  a  good  job;  and  the  city  of 
Sarnia  and  many  other  cities  and  muni- 
cipalities in  Ontario  are  starting  out  on 
a  programme  of  air  pollution.  They 
want  assistance  and  are  looking  to  the 
province  to  give  them  that  assistance. 
Does  that  answer  the  question? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes,  thank  you. 

MR.  COWLING :  I  think  something 
you  would  be  interested  in,  too,  Mr. 
Speaker,  is  the  fact  that  air  pollution 
is  not  a  problem  confined  to  the  city 
dweller ;  air  pollution  also  affects  the 
farmer.  We  have  many  farmers  who 
are  hon.  members  of  this  House,  and  I 
know  they  would  be  interested  and 
concerned  about  what  could  happen  to 
their  crops  because  of  air  pollution. 

The  individual  who  resides  in  a 
rural  part  of  the  province  should  not 
assume  that  he  is  free  of  the  burden 
of  air  pollution  merely  because  he  lives 
in  the  country.  He,  like  his  city 
brothers,  pays  in  more  ways  than  one 
for  air  pollution.  For  him  too  it  is 
much  cheaper  to  enjoy  clean  air,  and 
in  case  he  believes  that  the  air  over 
his  farm  is  not  polluted,  he  must  re- 
member that  the  atmosphere  can  look 
very  clean  and  clear  and  still  be  carry- 
ing tons  of  air  contaminants  across  his 
property  every  day. 

In  the  United  States,  in  California,  in 
the  state  of  Pennsylvania,  and  in  New 
York,  we  talked  with  biologists  and 
botanists  and  experts  on  crops,  and 
they  say  very  definitely  that  air  pol- 
lutants do  take  their  toll  on  crops,  and 
of  produce  like  lettuce,  spinach,  turnips. 
The  leafy  vegetables  particularly  are 
affected  to  a  large  degree.  Such  vege- 
tables are  not  as  large,  flavourful,  or  as 
good,  as  unaffected  ones;  it  has  been 
proven  very  definitely  that  contaminants 
in  the  air  produce  these  results. 
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The  farmer  should  also  keep  in  mind 
that  his  crops  do  not  have  to  be 
destroyed  by  an  obvious  attack  of  con- 
centrated air  contaminants,  although  of 
course  this  has  happened  in  many  places 
on  occasion.  We  wish  to  remind  him 
that  he  can,  and  probably  does,  suffer 
a  steady,  insidious  loss,  which  is  in- 
creasing year  after  year  because  of  the 
imperceptible  damage  caused  to  his 
crops  by  air  pollution. 

This  means  that  his  plants  and  fruits 
are  smaller  and  of  inferior  quality,  but 
otherwise  appear  quite  normal.  There 
is  a  diminution  in  size  of  his  peaches, 
apples,  ears  of  corn,  berries,  kernels 
of  grain,  cabbages,  radishes,  spinach 
leaves,  squash,  turnips,  cucumbers, 
tomatoes,  and  whatever  else  he  grows, 
from  the  size  they  should  be  if  they 
had  pure  air  in  which  to  grow.  We 
have  seen  proof  that  this  does  happen, 
and  the  farmer  never  suspects  the  loss 
he  is  taking  until  it  is  pointed  out  to 
him. 

We  also  saw  experiments  on  cattle, 
and  we  know  very  definitely  that  cer- 
tain contaminants  affect  cattle,  and  the 
milk  and  so  on.  It  is  time  for  every 
Ontario  farmer  to  take  careful  inven- 
tory. It  may  be  that  his  produce  is  of 
a  smaller  size  than  it  used  to  be  in 
the  past  years,  its  food  value  may  be 
poorer  than  should  be,  its  appearance 
may  be  marred  by  cracks  or  other 
blemishes.  The  number  of  units  in  his 
crop  may  be  less  than  it  should  be. 

Depending  upon  the  individual  con- 
taminant components  of  the  air  pollu- 
tion in  his  district,  a  farmer  might 
suffer  any  of  these  losses  or  it  is  a 
distinct  possibility  that  he  may  be  suf- 
fering from  all  4  of  them.  That  is 
something  about  which  the  farmer 
should  think. 

We  have  already  mentioned  livestock 
and  the  fact  that  it  does  affect  cattle 
particularly. 

It  used  to  be  thought  that  fluoride  air 
contamination  occurred  only  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  aluminum  manufac- 
turing companies.  However,  we  now 
know  that  considerable  fluorides  can  be 


detected  in  the  air  over  any  large  coal- 
burning  city,  and  these  are  also  given 
off  in  the  manufacture  of  many  things 
other  than  aluminum,  including  clay 
bricks,  phosphate  chemicals,  steel,  fer- 
tilizers, and  so  on.  Therefore,  this  con- 
taminant may  well  be  originating  within 
wind-carrying  distance  of  almost  any 
farm  in  this  province. 

The  farmer  should  look  carefully  at 
his  livestock.  If  the  farm  animals  are 
undernourished  he  should  consider  the 
cause  and  it  could  be  they  are  suffering 
from  air  pollution  or  perhaps  they  are 
arthritic  or  have  suffered  other  changes 
which  make  it  painful  for  them  to  bend 
down  to  eat. 

Undernourishment  means  less  milk 
and  cheese,  less  meat  to  sell,  less  food 
for  the  young  animals,  and  greater 
susceptibility  to  many  infective  and  de- 
generative diseases  which  will  cause  even 
greater  losses  for  the  farmers.  That  is 
the  information  right  down  the  line. 

Air  pollution  is  a  serious  health 
hazard,  and  I  would  like  to  say  some- 
thing about  it.  The  committee  is  mainly 
interested  in  the  health  of  the  citizens 
of  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  secondly 
in  the  property  damage,  but  mainly 
health.  We  are  convinced  that  air  pollu- 
tion is  always  injurious  to  health  in 
some  way,  to  a  greater  or  lesser  extent 
depending  upon  the  severity  of  the 
pollution.  The  health  damage  may  be 
physical,   mental,   or  both. 

When  the  pollution  is  relatively  mild, 
the  health  effects  may  amount  to  only  an 
anemia-like  tired  feeling  and  a  loss  of 
desire  to  do  a  good  day's  work  or  enjoy 
an  evening's  recreation.  When  the  air 
contaminants  present  are  of  a  more  toxic 
nature,  and  their  duration  in  one  region 
is  long  enough  to  permit  photochemical 
oxidation,  polymerization  of  hydrocar- 
bons and  other  inter-reactions  to  occur 
in  the  atmosphere,  the  results  can  be 
most  serious. 

In  speaking  about  metropolitan  To- 
ronto again,  I  may  say  it  also  applies  to 
many  of  our  larger  cities  in  Ontario. 

A  person  may  start  home  from  the 
office,  get  on  to  Fleet  or  King  Street, 
and   then   start   up   University   Avenue 
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and  from  there  on  it  is  stop  and  start 
over  and  over  again.  He  is  breathing 
in  the  exhaust  fumes,  there  is  no  ques- 
tion about  that,  because  he  can  smell 
them,  and  eventually  when  the  poor 
husband  gets  home  in  north  Toronto,  he 
is  half  blind,  very  irritable,  and  is  liable 
to  argue  with  his  wife  and  abuse  the 
children. 

That  is  air  pollution,  and  it  is  bad. 
The  effects  of  the  fumes  from  the  cars 
can  have  a  bad  effect  on  the  health  and 
welfare  and  good  nature  of  the  citizens, 
and  I  am  not  just  fooling  about  that. 

The  effects  of  air  pollution  on  health 
may  range  through  a  spectrum  of  disease 
from  mental  depression  and  a  loss  of 
normal  vitality  and  efficiency  through 
headaches,  chronic  bronchitis,  sinusitis, 
asthma  and  other  allergic  manifestations 
to  cancer  and  death.  When  pollution  is 
very  severe  and  under  very  unfavourable 
weather  conditions,  we  know  it  can 
be  quickly  fatal  in  its  results. 

I  would  mention  what  happened  in 
London,  England,  in  1952  when  4,000 
people  died  as  a  result  of  air  pollution. 

We  can  think  of  two  places  in  the 
States  which  have  already  reached  the 
danger  point.  They  are  especially  con- 
cerned in  Los  Angeles;  the  other  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  will  back  me  up 
on  this  point.    So,  it  can  happen. 

We  are  equally  satisfied  in  our  own 
minds  that  under  less  critical  circum- 
stances smog  acts  as  a  life  shortener  in 
more  ways  than  one.  It  is  said  that  city 
people  do  not  live  as  long  as  country 
people  and,  as  far  as  I  am  personally 
concerned,  there  is  a  great  deal  of 
difference  in  the  breathing  of  air  we  get 
in  downtown  Toronto  than  the  clean  air 
I  get  up  on  Manitoulin  Island  in  the 
summer. 

We  believe  that  there  is  ample  author- 
ity and  a  continually  increasing  amount 
of  evidence  to  justify  the  statement  that 
air  pollution  is  a  major  cause  of  lung 
cancer  and  other  malignancies.  The  On- 
tario statistics,  on  which  we  based  the 
statements  made  in  this  connection  about 
several  of  our  cities  in  our  interim  report, 
strongly  suggest  this  conclusion.    Addi- 


tional data  collected  since  then  supplies 
even  more  support  for  this  opinion.  I 
need  not  enlarge  on  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

It  is  a  well  established  fact  that  infants 
are  the  first  to  die  in  lethally  severe  smog 
episodes.  We  are  of  the  opinion  that 
the  chronic  levels  of  air  pollution  over 
our  cities  should  be  investigated  as  a 
cause  of  infant  mortality. 

We  believe  that  air  contaminants  are 
well  worth  considering  as  one  of  the 
reasons  why  the  infant  mortality  rates 
of  a  province,  which  is  so  advanced  in 
most  aspects  of  public  health  as  Ontario, 
continue  to  remain  appreciably  higher 
than  the  corresponding  rates  of  a  few 
other  countries  where  air  pollution  is 
no  significant  problem  because  of  elec- 
trified railways  and  a  predominantly 
agricultural  rather  than  an  industrial 
economy. 

Hon.  members  will  remember  the 
last  statistics  of  the  last  federal  health 
survey  showed  46,000  babies  died  pre- 
maturely in  Canada  which  had  one  of 
the  worst  death  rates  for  infants  in  the 
world. 

I  will  say  a  few  things  about  smok- 
ing. I  will  not  speak  too  much  about  it 
because  we  have  a  good  bunch  of  in- 
cinerators right  here  in  the  House,  But, 
I  will  say  this  in  regard  to  smoking,  it 
has  been  estimated  as  the  result  of  a 
scientific  study  of  the  effects  on  air 
pollution  of  cigarette  smoking,  that  the 
smoking  members  of  a  population  the 
size  of  Ontario's  will  throw  into  the  air 
more  than  12  tons  of  contaminants  per 
day.  Each  smoker  adds  to  his  intake  of 
carbon  monoxide  by  smoking  and,  in 
other  ways,  seriously  increases  his  own 
personal  air  pollution  problem  and  hence 
multiplies  his  chances  of  developing  lung 
cancer. 

Unfortunately,  circumstances  fre- 
quently force  the  non-smoker  to  also 
inhale  the  second-hand  smoke  of  others 
to  the  detriment  of  his  health  as  well, 
and  half  that  rate  is  right  in  this  building 
around  noon  hour. 

We  have  all  had  the  experience  of 
sitting  in  a  restaurant  or  at  a  counter 
having  a  cup  of  coffi^e  when,  immedi- 
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ately,  somebody  lights  up  a  cigarette  or 
cigar  and  we  smoke  more  of  it  than  they 
do.    It  is  not  very  healthy. 

We  do  not  wish  to  go  into  great 
detail  concerning  the  many  possible 
hazards  to  health  and  safety  produced 
by  the  multitude  of  air  pollutants  which 
are,  or  could  be,  in  our  atmosphere. 
Volumes  could  be  written  on  this  sub- 
ject and,  of  course,  a  great  amount  of 
research  still  remains  to  be  done.  It  is 
sufficient  to  say  that  dust-fall  samples 
taken  in  our  major  cities  prove  that 
hundreds  of  tons  of  dust,  soot,  fly-ash, 
metallic  oxides,  and  organic  matter  of 
various  kinds,  fall  on  each  square  mile 
every  year.  For  every  ton  of  air  pol- 
lutants that  falls,  and  is  actually 
measured  in  these  dust-fall  studies,  there 
is  at  least  a  like  amount  of  other  con- 
taminants which  remains  suspended  in 
the  atmosphere  in  particles  small  enough 
to  be  inhaled  deep  into  the  lungs.  In  one 
city  there  have  been  identified  over  50 
different  elements  and  compounds  which 
help  to  compose  the  air  pollution  of  that 
municipality.  Other  substances  wait  to 
be  identified. 

Air  pollution  control  is  an  important 
job  worthy  of  the  attention  and  abilities 
of  the  leaders  in  business,  industry, 
science  and  government.  I  am  not  going 
to  say  too  much  about  that  one,  but  it  is 
a  big  job  for  those  people  mentioned. 

No.  10,  that  the  majority  of  the  details 
of  ways  and  means  of  securing  effective 
enforcement  of  air  pollution  control 
codes,  rules  and  regulations  should  be 
left  to  the  common  sense  and  good 
judgment  of  the  proposed  air  pollution 
control  commission  —  with  some  prin- 
ciples for  guidance.  In  other  words,  in 
dealing  with  this  problem,  it  is  necessary 
to  use  the  good  old  common  sense  as  the 
yardstick.  After  all,  we  are  not  going 
around  the  province  closing  down  in- 
dustry or  making  it  difficult  for  industry 
to  come  into  our  province.  We  do  not 
want  to  do  that  at  all.  We  simply  want 
them  to  be  good  mannered.  It  is  not  a 
nice  thing  for  a  person  to  dump  his 
garbage  on  his  neighbour's  lawn  every 
day  or  smoke  up  his  house,  and  in  the 
same  way  industry  should  not  be  per- 


mitted to  pollute  the  air  and  contaminate 
the  surroundings.  Therefore  let  us  be 
good  mannered  about  this. 

There  is  a  dearth  of  personnel  trained 
in  the  sciences  and  technology  of  air 
pollution  investigation  and  control, 
therefore  the  proposed  commission 
should  be  established  promptly  and 
authorized  to  start,  forthwith,  recruiting 
as  many  suitable  stafif  members  as  can 
be  attracted  to  the  commission,  and  to 
begin  training  as  many  more  as  are 
required  to  provide  adequate  service  in 
this  field  for  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

In  other  words,  let  us  go  on  with  the 
job  now  and  line  up,  in  part,  many  of  the 
professional  stafif  required. 

The  proposed  air  pollution  control 
commission  should  give  some  considera- 
tion to  planning  and  zoning  in  Ontario 
municipalities.  It  is  very  important  that 
we  be  in  a  position  to  advise  industry 
and  manufacturers  and  those  coming 
into  our  province  what  to  do  to  control 
air  pollution  and  smoke.  It  should  be 
part  of  the  job.  Let  us  advise  industry 
before  they  start,  and  then  they  will 
know  exactly  what  they  should  do. 

We  have  had  the  greatest  co-operation 
from  the  Canadian  Manufacturers' 
Association  and  their  special  committee 
dealing  with  air  pollution.  We  met  with 
them,  discussed  mutual  problems,  and 
have  received  their  briefs.  So  we  feel 
they  stand  ready  to  co-operate  with  the 
province  of  Ontario  in  anything  we 
might  do. 

I  would  like  to  say,  as  I  said  before, 
that  during  our  investigations  we  have 
had  a  lot  of  co-operation  and  help  from 
]\Ir.  Harry  Belyea,  the  air  pollution  con- 
trol officer  for  metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Newbury,  the  scientist 
with  the  Ontario  research  foundation. 

We  have  had  the  opportunity  of  dis- 
cussing the  problem  with  Dr.  Morris 
Katz.  Dr.  Katz  is  the  adviser  and  air 
pollution  consultant  to  The  Department 
of  Health  and  Welfare  in  Ottawa.  We 
also  had  a  very  interesting  and  well- 
meaning  discussion  with  the  hon.  Paul 
Martin,  Minister  of  Health  and  Wel- 
fare, who  has  given  us  assurance  of 
federal  support. 
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Everybody,  and  we  mean  literally 
every  person  in  the  province,  whether 
living  in  a  large  city,  or  on  a  remote 
farm  or  in  the  bush  or  mining  country,  is 
involved  in  and  should  be  concerned 
with  this  vast,  complex,  serious  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution.  Everybody  con- 
tributes to  the  steadily  increasing  sum 
total  of  air  pollution  which  flies  through 
the  air  with  the  greatest  of  ease,  even 
up  to  the  Arctic  circle.  One  may  not 
inhale  the  air  pollution  which  he  per- 
sonally produces,  but  someone  else, 
somewhere  else,  always  does,  and  we, 
in  our  turn,  must  breathe  the  aerial  . 
garbage  discarded  into  the  atmosphere 
by  other  people,  whether  we  know  it  or 
not,  and  whether  we  like  it  or  not. 
This  is  the  ideal  field  in  which  to  apply 
the  golden  rule. 

Everybody  suffers  from  air  pollution, 
whether  or  not  he  realizes  it.  Every- 
body, every  day,  sustains  substantial 
financial  loss  because  of  the  pollution 
in  the  air.  Everybody,  especially  the 
housewife,  does  considerable  extra, 
unnecessary  work  caused  by  air  pollu- 
tion. Hon.  members  would  be  amazed 
at  the  number  of  wonderful  housewives 
who  have  come  to  our  committee  and 
discussed  the  problem,  and  brought 
along  some  of  their  dirty  washing;  and, 
after  all,  we  do  pay  attention  to  what 
our  housewives  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario say. 

Everybody  struggles  with  some 
physical  and  mental  ill-effects  from  air 
pollution,  and  this  committee  is  con- 
vinced that  the  effects  are  fatal  sooner 
or  later  for  no  negligible  number  of 
unfortunate  people.  Would  any  hon. 
member  permit  someone  to  force  him 
to  drink  the  sewage  from  his  neigh- 
bour's bathtubs  and  toilets  and  do 
nothing  in  protest?  We  are  satisfied 
that  inhaling  the  refuse  which  is  car- 
ried on  every  breeze  can  do  just  as 
much  harm  and  maybe  more. 

That  might  sound  like  quite  a  state- 
ment, but  we  actually  had  proof  of  the 
fact  that  what  one  might  drink  out  of 
the  bathtub  is  not  nearly  as  bad  for 
one's  health  as  what  we  breathe  into 
our   lungs   every   moment   of   the   day, 


and  that  is  a  scientific  fact.  I  am  not 
recommending  anybody  try  it.  but  we 
know  it  is  true. 

Everybody,  and  that  means  not  only 
all  parties  in  all  levels  of  government, 
but  also  every  individual  citizen,  must 
be  made  aware  of  the  immensity  and 
importance  of  this  problem,  and  must 
be  educated  to  be  willing  and  anxious 
not  only  to  pay  for,  but  to  help  in  every 
jDOssible  way,  in  combating  and  con- 
trolling air  pollution  in  our  province. 
Air  pollution  is  everybody's  concern 
because  it  may  be  anybody's  funeral, 
perhaps  some  hon.  member's. 

I  would  like  to  finish  on  this  note, 
Mr.  Speaker:  everywhere  we  have 
gone  visiting  the  municipalities  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  they  have  all  urged 
upon  us  the  setting  up  of  some  type 
of  provincial  authority  to  which  they 
can  go  for  technical  and  scientific  help 
and  advice.  They  want  it;  they  need 
it,  and  I  urge  upon  you,  Mr.  Speaker, 
and  the  hon.  members  of  this  House, 
that  you  implement  the  recommenda- 
tions and  the  proposed  bill  in  our  re- 
port, and  let  us  have  some  action  at 
this  session  so  that  we  can  get  on  with 
this  important  job  of  making  the  air 
cleaner  for  the  citizens  of  Ontario. 

MR.  G.  T.  GORDON  (Brantford)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  on  rising  to  speak  on 
the  report  of  the  select  committee  on 
air  pollution  and  smoke  control,  I  feel 
1  should  say  a  few  words  of  com- 
mendation to  our  very  efficient  secre- 
tary. Dr.  Frederick  A.  Evis ;  I  feel  we 
were  very  fortunate  in  having  Dr.  Evis 
with  us.  His  legal  and  medical  knowl- 
edge and  training  were  of  great  assist- 
ance in  the  deliberations  and  hearings, 
and  I  believe  that  this  report  does  him 
credit.  He  gave  many  of  his  evenings 
and  week  ends  to  the  work  of  this  com- 
mittee. 

In  the  committee's  visits  to  many  of 
the  large  American  cities,  we  were  told 
that  the  government  of  Ontario  should 
be  commended  in  the  action  it  had  taken 
in  appointing  this  select  committee  on 
air  pollution  and  smoke  control. 
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For  many  years  we  have  had  in 
Canada  pure  food  laws.  We  have 
federal  inspectors  who  call  regularly 
on  our  food  processing  plants,  retail 
food  establishments,  abattoirs,  and  very 
little  has  been  overlooked  to  see  that 
the  people  of  this  country  and  this 
province  have  pure  food. 

We  have  very  efficient  and  costly 
filtration  plants  so  that  nothing  has  been 
overlooked  to  see  that  the  people  have 
clean,  pure  water.  In  my  own  city  we 
have  a  full-time  chemist  who  tests  the 
water  many  times  a  day  going  into  our 
mains  to  see  that  we  have  clean,  pure 
water.  He  does  a  very  good  job  with 
the  product  he  has  to  deal  with. 

We  also  have  pasteurized  milk. 
Everything  known  to  science  has  been 
done  to  give  us  pure  food  and  pure 
water. 

But  when  it  come  to  the  air  we 
breathe,  nothing  has  been  done — or  very 
little  has  been  done  —  and  when  hon. 
members  consider  that  the  average  man 
or  woman  consumes  about  4  pounds  of 
fluids  a  day,  and  2  to  4  pounds  of  food 
a  day,  and  yet  we  breathe  from  8,000 
to  16,000  quarts  of  air  a  day,  which 
is  equal  to  about  30  to  50  pounds  of 
air,  as  I  say,  little  or  nothing  is  done. 
I  believe  hon.  members  will  agree  with 
me  that  clean,  pure  air  is  very  im- 
portant to  our  health  and  well-being, 
and  that  dirty,  foul  air  is  harmful  to 
health,  damaging  to  property,  and  in 
many  places  has  been  known  to  damage 
our  crops  and  our  farm  products. 

After  making  studies  with  the  com- 
mittee in  visiting  air  pollution  groups  in 
many  large  cities,  and  large  manufactur- 
ing plants  which  have  corrected  air 
pollution,  I  am  convinced  there  is  no 
need  for  our  people  to  live  with  dust, 
dirt  and  chemicals  in  the  air,  and  there 
is  not  an  air  pollution  problem  that  can- 
not be  cured.  Even  the  emissions  from 
our  cars,  buses  and  trucks,  which  are 
well  known  to  be  deadly,  I  feel  sure  will, 
in  the  near  future,  be  either  very  much 
lessened  or  eradicated  altogether. 

We  have  seen  many  instances  of 
serious  air  pollution  problems  which  not 


too  many  years  ago  were  accepted  be- 
cause it  was  believed  nothing  could  be 
done.  One  instance  comes  to  my  mind : 
I  remember  the  committee  visiting  the 
great  Cadillac  Motor  Company  in  De- 
troit which  at  one  time  had  a  very 
serious  dust  and  dirt  problem. 

People  and  property  in  the  vicinity 
of  this  plant  really  suffered,  and  must 
have  suffered  for  many  years,  because 
the  plant  itself  had  spent  $4,000  every 
3  months  to  clean  the  dirt  and  dust  off 
its  roofs.  If  it  had  not  done  this  the 
roofs  would  have  been  damaged,  and  if 
it  had  continued  to  fall  on  the  roofs  they 
would  have  caved  in. 

This  company  decided  something  had 
to  be  done.  Air  pollution  experts  were 
consulted  and  equipment  at  a  cost  of 
$500,000  was  put  in.  We  were  taken  up 
onto  the  roof  of  the  Cadillac  Motor 
Company  in  Detroit  and  were  shown 
they  now  have  no  dust  or  dirt  on  their 
roofs. 

We  visited  many  of  the  plants  that 
had  corrected  bad  chemical  odours — 
dirty,  black  sooty  conditions.  I  repeat, 
I  believe  there  is  not  an  air  pollution 
problem  that  cannot  be  corrected,  and 
there  is  hope  for  this  dirty  city  of 
Toronto  that  through  legislation  and  co- 
operation with  industry  we  will  have  a 
city  here  as  clean  as  Pittsburgh,  Penn- 
sylvania, which  was  once  the  dirtiest, 
smokiest  city  in  America,  and  which  now 
has  a  new  look,  all  through  the  co-opera- 
tion with  air  pollution  officials  and  with 
industry. 

This  report  when  implemented  will 
give  many  of  our  cities  a  new  look. 
Better  health  will  be  ours  and  millions 
of  dollars  will  be  saved  for  the  people 
of  this  province.  That  an  Ontario  air 
pollution  control  commission,  as  recom- 
mended in  the  select  committee's  report, 
should  be  appointed,  and  appointed  as 
soon  as  possible  is  essential.  This  report 
of  the  select  committee  will  be  absolutely 
no  use  unless  it  is  implemented. 

MR.  T.  D,  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  say  how 
much  the  hon.  members  of  our  com- 
mittee regretted  the  sudden  passing  of 
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the  late  hon,  member  Elmer  Brandon. 
He  was  regarded  as  one  of  the  able 
members  of  our  committee,  was  highly 
esteemed  and  respected,  and  it  was  a 
tragic  loss  to  hear,  on  such  sudden  not- 
ice, that  he  had  passed  away.  I  assure 
you,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  members  of 
our  committee  feel  this  assembly  lost  a 
good  member  and  a  very  good  friend. 

I  want  also  to  pay  my  respects  to  our 
able  hon.  chairman,  who,  I  think,  did  a 
very  fine  job,  and  also  to  Dr.  Fred  Evis, 
our  able  secretary.  Frankly,  I  believe  he 
has  done  a  magnificent  job,  and  I  think 
that  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Phillips)  is  fortunate  in  having  men  in 
his  department  of  the  ability  of  Dr.  Evis. 

I  also  would  like  to  pay  my  respects 
to  Mr.  Harry  Belyea,  the  air  pollution 
commissioner  of  metropolitan  Toronto, 
and  Mr.  Charles  Newbury,  of  the 
Ontario  research  foundation,  for  their 
assistance  and  co-operation  with  the 
committee  at  all  times. 

In  the  preamble  of  the  report,  giving 
the  number  of  municipalities  visited,  and 
the  number  of  briefs  presented,  one  can 
see  that  the  committee  had  a  very  busy 
two  years.  The  visit  to  California  by 
the  committee  was  criticized  in  some 
quarters  because  of  the  expense  involved, 
but  when  the  committee  was  first 
appointed  all  the  hon.  members  of  the 
committee  were  not  too  well  acquainted 
with  air  pollution,  and  the  visit  to 
California,  where  we  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  meeting  with  the  air  pollution 
people  there,  gave  us  an  opportunity  of 
starting  on  a  very  firm  foundation  for 
our  future  studies  of  air  pollution. 

Sometimes  industry  has  been  very 
critical  of  the  activities  of  the  committee. 
In  one  brief  we  were  advised  to  be  very 
cautious  in  our  recommendations  be- 
cause there  was  a  danger  that,  if  the 
recommendations  were  too  stringent  or 
too '  rigid,  industry  might  be  tempted 
to  move  away  to  another  location. 

I  want  to  say  this  with  some  empha- 
sis: I  do  not  think  that  industry  has 
faced  up  to  its  responsibilities  in  respect 
to  air  pollution.  We  found  industries 
which  were  not  prepared  to  co-operate 


in  solving  this  very  great  problem.  I 
agree  that  we  cannot  get  100  per  cent, 
pure  air,  but  in  a  spirit  of  co-operation 
we  can  greatly  improve  the  present 
situation. 

One  of  the  blackest  spots  visited  by 
the  committee  was  the  Sudbury  basin. 
We  listened  to  a  brief  presented  by  the 
International  Nickel  Company,  and  it 
was  a  very  informative  presentation. 
The  importance  of  the  nickel  industry 
was  stressed,  and  the  figure  given  was 
that  the  Sudbury  basin  is  the  largest 
producer  of  nickel  in  the  world,  and 
ranks  fifth  amongst  the  copper  pro- 
ducers. 

We  were  very  greatly  impressed  with 
those  figures,  and  I  can  assure  you,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
mittee would  not  do  anything  in  any 
way  at  all  to  jeopardize  that  very  favour- 
able position  although  we  were  greatly 
disturbed  with  the  sulphur  content 
emitted  into  the  atmosphere. 

In  order  to  take  some  of  the  sulphur 
away  from  the  Sudbury  area,  the  com- 
pany has  built  what  they  boast  of  as  the 
largest  stack  in  the  British  Empire,  but 
I  do  not  think  that  is  enough  because, 
in  my  own  mind,  even  if  we  have  the 
largest  stack  in  the  British  Empire,  it 
only  has  the  effect  of  taking  the  pollution 
higher  into  the  atmosphere  and  dis- 
seminating it  over  a  greater  area.  I  do 
think  that  this  company  could  do  much 
more  in  the  Sudbury  basin  than  they  are 
doing. 

I  think  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  was  well  aware  of  the 
problem  in  Sudbury,  even  in  1948,  when 
he  was  hon.  Minister  of  Mines,  when 
speaking  in  the  preamble  quoted  from 
the  report  of  the  Ontario  research 
foundation : 

From  the  data  supplied  by  The 
Ontario  Department  of  Mines,  it  is 
estimated  that  the  amount  of  sulphur 
involved  in  the  form  of  sulphur  gases 
from  the  Sudbury  area  averaged 
920,000  tons  annually  in  the  vears 
1936  to  1940,  and  1,256,000  tons  an- 
nually through  the  years  from  1941 
to  1945. 
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That  figure,  with  the  greatly  increased 
])roduction  in  the  Sudbury  basin,  would 
be  even  higher  today.  With  the  payment 
of  the  annual  amount  of  $500,000  into  a 
fund  administered  under  The  Damage 
by  Fumes  Arbitration  Act,  and  the 
erection  of  the  tallest  stack  in  the  British 
Empire,  the  International  Nickel  Com- 
pany seems  to  think  it  has  accomplished 
a  very  great  deal, 

I  do  not  think  so.  In  the  first  place, 
as  I  mentioned  previously,  it  only  dis- 
seminates the  pollution  over  a  greater 
area. 

In  respect  of  the  compensation 
awards,  there  is  a  great  deal  of  dis- 
satisfaction in  the  area  amongst  the 
farmers.  I  need  not  dwell  on  the  brief 
presented  by  the  farmers'  union  on 
January  16th,  in  which  it  is  stated : 

As  a  means  of  solving  this  can- 
tankerous problem  and  continuous 
injustice  being  done,  the  farmers  of 
Sudbury  district  would  respectfully 
recommend  that  the  ( )ntario  govern- 
ment enact  legislation  which  will  com- 
pel International  Nickel  to  remove 
the  poisonous  gases  from  the  smoke. 

V^ery  little  has  been  done  in  recent 
years  to  correct  this  situation  in  Sud- 
bury. Many  excuses  have  been  made 
by  the  company ;  that  was  obvious  in 
the  brief  being  presented  to  the  com- 
mittee. One  statement  was  that  the 
filtration  equipment  would  be  too  ex- 
pensive, and  another  was  that  they  could 
not  find  a  market  for  the  sulphur  to  be 
extracted  from  the  fumes. 

But  very  little  regard  has  been  given 
to  the  damage  to  vegetation  and  live- 
stock in  the  area.  The  expenditure  of 
money  can  always  be  justified  when  it 
is  a  question  of  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  people. 

It  was  interesting  to  read  in  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  of  January  23rd  that 
an  agreement  had  been  reached  between 
the  Texas  Gulf  Sulphur  Company  and 
the  International  Nickel  Company  for 
a  pilot  plant  to  extract  sulphur  from  the 
fumes,  and  that  contracts  had  been 
signed    to    date    for    the    deliverv    of 


100,000  tons  of  acid  per  year  beginning 
early  in  1958. 

So,  if  it  is  a  question  of  profit  they 
can  find  ways  and  means  of  installing 
equipment  that  will  extract  the  sulphur 
fumes  out  of  the  atmosphere. 

We  can  conclude  that  the  people  of 
Sudbury  have  sufifered  long  enough  with 
a  })roblem  which  could  have  been  mini- 
mized years  ago.  It  seems  the  profit 
motive  to  some  people  is  much  more 
important  than  the  health  and  welfare 
of  the  residents,  and  perhaps  with  the 
installation  of  modern  equipment,  if  the 
recommendation  of  the  select  committee 
regarding  the  api)ointment  of  a  com- 
mission is  accepted,  the  people  in  Sud- 
bury will  receive  at  least  some  relief. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  leave 
the  im])ression  that  all  my  criticism  is 
directed  at  International  Nickel.  I  think 
the  council  of  the  city  of  Sudbury  could 
have  done  a  little  more  than  they  have 
done,  but  we  hope  if  the  recommenda- 
tions made  by  the  committee  are  accept- 
able to  the  government  then  local 
councils,  too,  have  a  responsibility  and 
should  have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  go 
ahead  and  enforce  the  regulations  that 
will  be  approved  in  this  Legislature. 

Every  morning  when  I  drive  up  from 
Oshawa,  as  I  drive  around  the  lake 
front,  one  cannot  help  but  be  impressed 
with  the  great  amount  of  smoke  in  this 
area.  Truthfully,  I  think  it  is  one  of  the 
bad  areas — the  city  of  Toronto — that  the 
committee  visited.  I  think  it  is  a  situa- 
tion which  could  be  easily  corrected,  for, 
qualified  engineers  inform  us  that  if 
proper  filtration  machinery  was  installed 
a  great  deal  of  the  smoke  sent  into  the 
atmosphere  could  be  removed. 

Yesterday  when  at  home  I  used  my 
cigarette  lighter,  and  I  thought  that  this 
afternoon  I  would  give  hon.  members  a 
little  practical  demonstration  of  what  I 
mean  when  I  say  that  the  cause  of  the 
smoke  nuisance,  particularly  in  Toronto, 
is  because  of  improper  combustion 
methods. 

I  am  not  selling  cigarette  lighters,  and 
am  not  peddling  filtration  machinery, 
but  I  just  want  to  give  hon.  members  a 
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practical    illustration    of    what    I    mean 
when  I  refer  to  faulty  combustion. 

I  have  this  lighter  in  my  hand  and 
hon.  members  can  see  the  state  of  the 
paper.  On  this  lighter  there  is  a  little 
contrivance  which  costs  a  fraction  of  a 
cent,  I  suppose,  and  it  is  called  a  wind 
guard,  and  it  causes  an  updraft.  Now 
we  will  see  the  result  of  lighting  the 
lighter  with  the  guard  on,  and  we  can 
see  the  difference  it  makes.  That  is  what 
we  mean  by  improper  combustion,  and 
with  an  expenditure  of  not  too  much 
money  would  bring  relief  to  the  people 
of  Toronto  and  the  province,  and  would 
be  a  very  great  advantage. 

In  conclusion,  I  think  that  the  report 
presented  to  hon.  members  is  an  honest 
appraisal  of  a  very  great  problem.  All 
the  hon.  members  of  the  committee  are 
very  sincere  in  making  these  recom- 
mendations, and  realize  the  committee 
was  appointed  two  years  ago ;  two  years 
has  elapsed,  and  in  that  two  years  very 
little  has  been  done.  We  think  the  prob- 
lem is  of  the  greatest  urgency,  and  I 
join  other  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
mittee in  hoping  that  the  government 
will  introduce  legislation  immediately  to 
set  up  a  commission  to  alleviate  this 
great  problem. 

MR.  R.  E.  ELLIOTT  (Hamilton 
East)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
members  that  it  was  certainly  a  great 
privilege  and  pleasure  for  me  to  serve  on 
this  committee  and  to  take  part  in  the 
several  deliberations  we  had  in  connec- 
tion therewith.  We  were  certainly  very 
ably  assisted  by  our  very  efficient  chair- 
man, the  hon.  member  for  High  Park 
(Mr.  Cowling),  who  certainly  handled 
the  situation  very  efficiently ;  and,  of 
course,  our  very  able  secretary  who  has 
been  mentioned  several  times  this  after- 
noon, Dr.  Fred  Evis ;  and,  of  course, 
Mr.  Belyea,  and  our  other  colleagues. 
They  all  contributed  greatly  to  the  work 
of  the  committee,  and  more  or  less  gave 
us  the  help  we  needed  to  bring  down 
what,  I  think,  is  a  very  interesting 
report. 

I  am  going  to  reminisce  on  our  travel- 
ling around  the  country;  where  we 
went  and  what  we  did. 


After  a  couple  of  short  meetings  in 
Toronto,  at  which  we  gathered  some 
very  important  data  with  regard  to  rail- 
ways and  the  steamship  industry  and  so 
on,  we  travelled  to  Los  Angeles.  We 
spent  6  days  in  the  city  of  Los  Angeles, 
and  looked  over  the  problem  of  smog. 
We  inspected  municipal  buildings,  sev- 
eral industrial  plants,  and  looked  over 
municipal  incinerators  and  oil  refineries. 

They  certainly  have  a  real  problem  in 
that  city,  but  are  working  on  it  very 
hard.  The  University  of  Los  Angeles 
has  two  professors  working  practically 
full  time  on  the  problem  of  smog  at  Los 
Angeles ;  plus  that,  they  have  a  staff  of 
over  60  people.  And  the  chief  of  that 
staff,  let  me  point  out,  gets  $43,000  a 
year. 

They  have  gone  what  I  would  say 
is  "all  out."  They  estimate  that  their 
problem — about  all  I  can  say  is  that 
they  have  diagnosed,  to  a  great  extent — 
today  is  50  per  cent,  the  motor  car, 
truck  and  bus;  15  per  cent,  the  muni- 
cipal incinerator;  and  35  per  cent, 
industries.  We  saw  industries  working 
in  Los  Angeles  which  were  really 
doing  a  remarkable  job,  and  certainly 
there  was  no  smoke  coming  out  of  their 
chimneys  at  all. 

We  went  from  Los  Angeles  to  San 
Francisco,  where  we  spent  3  days  in 
that  city.  We  had  a  conference  with 
the  municipal  officials  and  the  officials 
on  smog.  We  also  visited  the  Univer- 
sity of  California.  There  are  two 
universities  in  San  Francisco,  and  we 
visited  both  of  them  and  had  confer- 
ences with  the  professors;  and  they, 
too,  are  working  overtime  on  this  prob- 
lem. They  have  practically  the  same 
l^roblem,  although  they  will  not  admit 
it,  as  they  have  in  Los  Angeles;  and 
it  is  mostly  due  to  the  motor  car,  truck 
and  so  on. 

We  travelled  from  San  Francisco  to 
Chicago  and  spent  3  days  there.  Again 
we  had  conferences  with  their  smog 
and  smoke  officials.  Chicago  is  in  a 
most  fortunate  position,  situated  as  it 
is.  It  is  more  fortunate  than  any  indus- 
trial city  in  the  United  States,  probably 
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also  many  in  Canada,  with  the  exception 
of  the  city  of  Hamilton,  to  which  I  will 
refer  later. 

The  prevailing  winds  in  the  Chicago 
area  with  their  industries  situated  along 
Lake  Michigan  drive  81  per  cent,  of 
the  smoke  and  smog  out  over  Lake 
Michigan.  They  have  not  the  great 
problem  from  the  big  industries,  be- 
cause approximately  81  per  cent,  of 
it  is  being  driven  over  the  lake.  But  they 
are  working  very  hard  on  other  prob- 
lems. They  are  cleaning  them  up,  and 
have  a  very  efficient  staff  working  at  it. 

We  went  from  Chicago  to  Detroit, 
where  we  spent  several  days,  and  found 
in  that  city  probably  one  of  the  most 
efficient  organizations  working  in  the 
United  States.  I  would  say  that  Detroit 
has  been  cleaned  up  better,  probably, 
than  any  other  city  in  the  United 
States.  We  found  them  using  domestic 
incinerators  in  plants,  where  they  were 
burning  rubber  and  cloth  and  every 
known  kind  of  garbage,  and  found  no 
smoke  coming  out  of  their  chimneys. 

We  also  spent  a  couple  of  days  in 
Windsor,  and,  of  all  Canadian  cities, 
probably  Windsor  is  doing  the  best  job. 
They  have  a  very  efficient  organization, 
doing  a  splendid  job  in  that  city. 

We  next  visited  Philadelphia,  and 
that  has  been  mentioned  at  some  length 
by  our  hon.  chairman.  Philadelphia 
had  severe  problems  from  railways,  but 
they  have  become  one  of  the  main 
chemical  cities  of  the  United  States. 
The  lower  part  of  Philadelphia,  which 
was  almost  one-third  of  the  city  in  1945, 
had  several  hundred  acres  of  vacant 
land,  and  in  that  area  had  3  plants,  one 
of  them  manufacturing  fertilizer  and 
two  plants  rendering  fats  and  so  on 
from  scrap  meat  and  bones. 

That  always  poses  quite  a  problem ; 
and  they  had  quite  an  odour.  They  had, 
I  believe  they  told  us,  around  $3  million 
of  an  assessment  from  that  whole  area. 
They  decided  to  clean  it  up  and  did, 
and  after  12  years,  it  has  been  claimed 
that  they  have  over  $100  million  of  an 
assessment  in  the  same  area.  There  is 
no    room    available    for    additional    in- 


dustry. The  area  is  completely  filled 
with  industry  and  they  are  starting  to 
reclaim  the  marshy  land  towards  the 
Atlantic  Ocean. 

Next  we  visited  the  city  of  Pitts- 
burgh. That  has  also  been  mentioned 
this  afternoon.  It  was,  at  one  time, 
considered  one  of  the  dirtiest  cities  in 
the  world,  and  to  my  surprise,  today 
it  has  been  cleaned  up  tremendously. 
One  of  the  main  reasons  they  started  to 
clean  up  Pittsburgh — and  we  were  told 
by  their  officials,  and  by  the  industrial 
people  themselves — was  that  it  was  so 
bad  that  even  the  owners  of  the  big 
steel  plants  could  not  persuade  their 
sons  to  go  to  work  in  their  own  plants. 
The  boys  told  their  fathers,  who  were 
the  owners  of  these  plants,  that  they 
were  not  going  to  work  "in  that  dirty 
hole";  and,  today,  we  have  the  sons 
running  the  plants. 

It  was  due  to  the  efforts  of  these 
same  sons,  who  are  running  the  plants 
today,  that  it  was  cleaned  up. 

We  saw  some  plants  in  Pittsburgh 
taking  90  tons  of  ash  a  day  from  their 
chimneys  to  the  dump.  They  are  doing 
a  remarkable  job.  In  Pittsburgh,  they 
used,  over  a  period,  very  soft  coal  and 
that  caused  the  terrific  smoke  problem. 
I  believe  it  was  probably  worse  than 
the  industrial  plants  themselves.  They 
have  gone  ahead  and  brought  gas  into 
Pittsburgh,  and  in  private  homes  today, 
it  is  95  per  cent,  gas  instead  of  coal; 
and  that  has  contributed  to  the  cleaning 
up  of  Pittsburgh  more  than  any  other 
one  thing. 

We  then  visited  the  city  of  New  York, 
where  again  we  were  met  with  a  very 
efficient  department  working  on  the 
same  problem.  They  have  expanded  to 
a  greater  extent  than  any  other  such 
organization  in  the  United  States.  They 
have  gone  so  far  that  they  are  investigat- 
ing smog  effect  on  trees,  grain  and  fruit 
crops,  clover,  hay,  fruits  and  vegetables. 
They  were  able  to  prove  to  us  the  tre- 
mendous effect  that  smoke,  particularly 
from  gasoline  and  diesel  engines  and  the 
oil  heating  plants  of  big  department 
buildings,    burning    within   certain    dis- 
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tances,  has  on  vegetation  of  various 
kinds,  as  mentioned  by  our  hon.  chair- 
man at  some  length  this  afternoon. 

Later  we  visited  the  city  of  Montreal, 
where  we  had  conferences  with  both  rail- 
ways and  with  Canada  Steamship  Lines, 
who  are  still  the  largest  contributors  to 
smog  and  dirt  in  this  area,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  from  these  conferences  we 
may  eventually  get  some  help  in  this 
area.  I  hope  to  see  the  day  in  the  not 
too  distant  future  when  my  own  city  of 
Hamilton  will  be  practically  clear  of 
smoke  and  smog. 

The  great  problem  in  all  cities,  in- 
cluding Hamilton,  is  the  escape  gas  from 
the  automobiles,  diesel  trucks  and  buses, 
together  with  gases  from  our  chimneys 
from  oil  heating  plants.  If  we  could 
obtain  gas  from  Alberta,  or  any  other 
place,  and  in  my  opinion  if  we  burned 
this  natural  gas  in  our  cities,  we  would 
eliminate  the  problem  of  a  lot  of  this 
smog  in  the  city  of  Hamilton  and  all 
cities  of  Ontario,  because  I  believe  gas 
would  be  a  much  cleaner  burning  fuel, 
from  the  standpoint  of  air  pollution. 

In  my  opinion  we  have  exactly  the 
same  problem  as  they  have  in  Los 
Angeles,  although  we  have  not  encoun- 
tered it  to  the  same  extent.  Fifty  per 
cent,  of  our  problem  is  from  automobiles, 
trucks  and  buses;  about  35  per  cent, 
probably  from  industry  ;  and  1 5  per  cent, 
from  all  other  things,  including  our 
homes  where  we  are  burning  oil  and 
coal,  and  where  I  believe  we  would  be 
working  far  more  efficiently  if  we  were 
to  use  gas. 

From  the  studies  I  have  seen,  I  believe 
that  Hamilton  is  one  of  the  most  for- 
tunate cities  in  the  country,  next  to 
Chicago,  as  I  am  informed  that  pretty 
well  80  per  cent,  of  the  prevailing  winds 
in  Hamilton  are  blowing  the  smoke  and 
smog  from  industry  over  the  bay. 

So,  in  spite  of  everything  stated  by 
the  planners  of  the  future  regarding  the 
lakeshore  developments  in  Hamilton,  I 
believe  all  heavy  industry  should  be 
located  along  the  waterfronts,  where  the 
prevailing  winds  will  help  to  drive  the 
smoke  out  over  the  water  instead  of 
overland. 


I  feel  that  industry  in  Hamilton  should 
be  placed,  that  is  particularly  heavy 
industry,  along  the  shores  so  that  any 
effect  of  smoke  or  smog  would  be  dis- 
sipated on  being  blown  away  from  the 
populated  areas.  It  would  be  a  great 
mistake  to  put  heavy  industry  along  the 
south  end,  underneath  the  mountain, 
where  the  dirt  and  smoke  from  those 
industries  would  have  a  tendency  to 
blow  over  the  city  and  deposit  dirt. 

In  planning  for  the  future,  great  study 
and  consideration  should  be  given  to  the 
.prevailing  winds,  which  have  more  to 
do  with  dirtying  up  a  countryside  than 
anything  of  which  I  am  aware.  If  an 
industrial  plant  can  be  laid  out  in  such 
a  way  that  the  dirt  will  not  be  blowing 
over  the  residential  areas  or  the  farm 
areas,  but  rather  over  some  area  where 
it  will  not  do  too  much  damage,  it  will 
be  a  great  saving  and  a  great  aid  to  the 
health  and  prosperity  of  the  people  of 
Ontario. 

MR.  E.  P.  MORNINGSTAR 
(Welland)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  at  this  time 
I  would  like  to  join  former  speakers  and 
hon.  members  of  this  committee  in  com- 
mending our  very  able  secretary.  Dr. 
Evis,  on  the  wonderful  job  which  he  did 
as  secretary  of  this  committee,  also  our 
technical  adviser,  Mr.  Harry  Belyea, 
and  also  a  young  lady  who  worked 
behind  the  scenes  as  secretary  to  our 
secretary.  Dr.  Evis  —  Miss  Gertrude 
Cowan.  I  know  that  she  spent  many  a 
late  night  in  arranging  our  itinerary,  and 
in  preparing  our  agenda  and  otherwise 
arranging  for  these  different  meetings 
throughout  the  United  States  and 
Canada. 

I  had  a  speech  prepared  which  I  sup- 
pose would  have  lasted  about  an  hour, 
but  earlier  speakers  have  "stolen  my 
thunder."  I  do  not  see  any  use  in  being 
a  parrot  or  anything  like  that.  Therefore, 
at  this  time  I  want  to  say  to  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House,  to  show  how 
important  is  the  report  that  was  prepared 
by  this  committee  and  its  secretary,  that 
we  have  had  requests  for  it  not  only 
from  the  United  States  but  from  differ- 
ent countries  in  the  world. 
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I  am  told  that  we  have  received 
requests  for  our  report  from  all  over  the 
United  States,  England,  Japan,  South 
Africa  and  elsewhere,  and  also  for  any 
correspondence  dealing  with  this  prob- 
lem of  air  pollution.  You  can  see,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  importance  of  this  com- 
mittee which  was  set  up. 

I  must  not  forget  to  commend  our 
good  hon.  chairman  of  the  committee  for 
the  wonderful  job  that  he  did.  He  was  a 
great  leader  and  we  were  very  happy 
indeed  that  he  was  appointed  to  this 
important  position. 

I  should  also  like  to  say  something 
about  hon.  members  in  opposition  here, 
the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Thomas)  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Rrantford  (Mr.  Gordon),  who  were 
very  co-operative  in  every  way  in 
carrying  out  the  duties  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  I  am  sure  we  all  appreciate 
it  very  much  indeed. 

In  the  different  places  we  visited  in 
this  great  province  of  Ontario,  where 
we  dealt  with  municipalities  or  ridings, 
the  various  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  were  there  to  meet  us.  I 
refer  to  Sudbury  and  other  ridings 
throughout  the  province  which  we 
visited.  It  was  the  same  with  representa- 
tives of  municipalities.  They  were  there 
to  greet  us  and  on  every  occasion  com- 
mended this  government  for  setting  up 
this  committee  and  endeavouring  to  do 
something  about  air  pollution. 

We  were  very  grateful  for  such  con- 
sideration and  it  certainly  made  the  hon. 
members  of  the  committee  feel  better. 
Also  there  have  been  many  editorials 
in  different  newspapers  commending 
the  government  and  hoping  that  the 
recommendations  of  the  committee 
would  be  carried  out  and  the  commission 
set  up. 

Dealing  with  my  own  municipality, 
two  of  the  councillors  of  the  different 
municipalities  in  the  county  of  Welland, 
as  well  as  the  citizens,  attended  our 
meetings  and  I  must  say  that  we  were 
very  proud  indeed  to  have  the  air  pol- 
lution committee  visit  our  area.  Mem- 
bers of  the  committee,  I  believe,  were 


very  much  surprised  at  the  number  of 
industries  we  have  in  our  county. 

Our  visits  to  the  large  manufacturing 
centres,  both  in  the  United  States  and 
Canada,  were  very  helpful  to  this  com- 
mittee, particularly  when  it  came  to 
preparing  a  brief  to  be  submitted  to 
the  Legislature. 

It  was  very  interesting  to  learn  of 
the  different  methods  employed  in  en- 
deavouring to  control  the  smoke 
nuisance.  Some  places  had  smoke 
abatement  key  officers.  In  other  places 
a  group  of  citizens  and  probably  some 
representatives  from  business  or  the 
manufacturers'  association  worked  in 
harmony,  and  we  were  very  pleased  to 
get  their  information  on  what  they  were 
doing  in  connection  with  air  pollution. 
A  very  good  point  which  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  committee  learned  was  that 
the  manufacturers  had  set  up  of  a  com- 
mittee dealing  with  the  problem  and 
assured  the  hon.  members  they  would 
co-operate  in  every  way  possible. 

In  the  city  of  Pittsburgh  and  dis- 
trict, the  industries  themselves  have  an 
air  pollution  officer,  and  we  were  ad- 
vised that  today  they  are  collecting  90 
tons  of  fly-ash  and  soot  that  used  to 
be  released  from  their  stacks,  polluting 
the  area.  That  probably  does  not  sound 
right,  but  that  is  what  we  were  told, 
that  90  tons  of  fly-ash  is  collected  every 
day  which  at  one  time  used  to  float 
out  into  the  air.  We  were  also  told 
that  any  day  during  the  week,  it  does 
not  matter  what  kind  of  day  it  was, 
whether  the  sun  was  shining  or  not, 
a  motorist  had  to  turn  on  his  head- 
lights in  order  that  he  could  be  seen 
a  block  away. 

In  many  instances  where  these  col- 
lectors have  been  installed,  they  pay 
dividends  by  collecting  by-products 
which  are  then  sold.  In  our  great 
county  of  Welland,  we  visited  the  On- 
tario Paper  Mill  at  Thorold,  whose  main 
product  is  newsprint.  They  are  sup- 
pliers for  the  Chicago  Tribune  and  the 
A'^'Zi/  York  Herald,  and  produce  640  to 
650  tons  of  newsprint  a  day.  The  com- 
mittee was  told  that  now  they  have  by- 
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products  from  materials  which  formerly 
were  waste,  such  as  vanilla,  which  is 
used  in  making  vanilla  flavouring,  and 
ethyl  alcohol,  which  is  used  in  the  manu- 
facture of  rubbing  alcohol  for  industrial 
purposes. 

Other  hon.  members  have  mentioned 
different  types  of  air  pollution.  There 
is  one  which  I  think  we  will  all  agree 
is  a  great  nuisance,  and  which  is  very 
important  to  the  health  of  our  people, 
and  has  caused  an  undue  amount  of 
suffering.  I  refer  to  two  conditions 
only,  but  I  understand  there  are  many 
others.  The  first  is  hay  fever  and  the 
second  is  asthma.  Both  of  these  are 
caused  by  pollen  from  certain  grasses 
and  weeds,  particularly  during  two 
seasons  of  the  year. 

This  committee  was  told  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  have  organized  educa- 
tional programmes  in  conjunction  with 
municipalities,  in  order  to  inform  the 
people  when  each  of  these  plants  pol- 
linates, that  they  may  cut  them  down 
before  the  pollen  season.  That  is  some- 
thing which  is  very,  very  necessary  and 
I  hope  that  the  proper  departments  will 
further  their  studies  in  this  connection. 

I  am  sure  that  the  presence  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Mines  (Mr.  Kelly) 
added  prestige  to  this  committee,  and 
we  were  very  grateful  to  have  him 
along  when  we  visited  the  different 
mining  areas,  such  as  Sudbury  and  other 
parts  of  the  United  States  and  Canada. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not  going  to  speak 
any  further,  but  I  would  strongly  rec- 
ommend that  this  Legislature  carry  out 
the  recommendations  of  this  commit- 
tee, and  again  I  want  to  say  I  was  very 
proud  and  happy  indeed  to  work  along 
with  such  a  committee  as  was  appointed 
here. 

MR.  W.  MURDOCH  (Essex 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  believe  that  the 
importance  of  air  pollution  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  and  the  work  of  the  air 
pollution  committee  have  been  well  ex- 
plained by  our  hon.  chairman  and  hon. 
members  of  the  committee.   I  would  like 


to  add,  however,  that  when  I  was  first 
appointed  to  this  committee,  I  was  not 
actually  interested  in  the  matter.  I  did 
not  think  it  was  of  much  concern  to  the 
province  of  Ontario,  living,  as  I  do,  jn 
an  area  of,  shall  I  say,  pure  air. 

However,  from  the  correspondence 
the  committee  received  and  the  dele- 
gations which  attended  our  hearings  — 
and  I  was  particularly  impressed  by  the 
ladies  who  attended  —  I  began  to  see 
that  air  pollution  even  today  is  quite  a 
problem  in  the  province  of  Ontario.  The 
,  problem  will  be  much  greater  as  we  have 
expanding  industry  and  new  chemical 
and  industrial  processes,  bringing  new 
gases,  new  exhausts,  and  new  pollutants. 

This  is  something  which  cannot  be 
solved,  as  attempts  are  being  made  to 
solve  it  at  the  present  time,  on  the  basis 
of  the  municipality,  because  we  find  that 
c|uite  often  a  town  may  be  suffering 
from  pollution  which  comes  from  a 
factory  or  plant  in  a  neighbouring  muni- 
cipality. 

Therefore  we  see  that  air  pollution 
does  not  keep  within  the  bounds  of  one 
municipality.  I  believe  it  has  to  be 
tackled  on  the  provincial  level,  and  I 
know  that  the  municipalities  are  looking 
to  the  province  of  Ontario  for  some 
guidance  and  assistance  in  this  problem. 

I  was  most  particularly  impressed 
with  the  damage  being  done  in  various 
parts  of  Ontario — physical  damage  to 
property.  The  point  is  that  houses  need 
painting,  or  in  some  cases  it  is  no  use 
painting  them,  and  that  is  true  of  some 
places  in  Ontario.  To  hear  the  house- 
wives complaining  about  the  dirt,  dust 
and  fly-ash  on  the  front  porch  and  des- 
troying the  clothes  is  to  realize  that 
these  are  real  problems  for  the  house- 
wife. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan)  has  signs  which  say  that  if  a 
person  throws  a  little  litter  on  the  high- 
way, he  is  liable  to  a  fine  of  $50;  but 
we  find  many  plants  in  Ontario  which 
are  actually  littering  the  air  and,  of 
course,  somebody  receives  that  litter 
somewhere  eventually. 

I  am  sure  that  those  in  executive 
offices,    perhaps    the    manager    of    the 
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plant,  would  be  quite  surprised  if 
a  few  of  the  ladies,  who  collect  all 
this  dust  and  dirt  in  their  sweepers, 
were  to  gather  together  about  100 
pounds  and  throw  it  in  the  office,  say 
of  the  president  of  the  company,  and 
say :  "Well,  this  is  yours,  it  came  from 
your  smoke  stack,  perhaps  you  would 
like  to  have  it  back  again." 

We  find  there  are  a  lot  of  people 
throughout  the  province  who  are  really 
suffering  from  damage  by  air  pollution. 

The  committee  have  found  in  their 
studies  and  so  forth  that  many  people, 
many  plants  and  many  individuals,  are 
actually  wasting  all  kinds  of  fuel 
through  improper  combustion,  and  this 
improper  combustion  throws  the  pol- 
lutants into  the  air. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  (Mr. 
Thomas)  gave  us  a  demonstration.  I 
am  not  going  to  demonstrate  this  myself, 
because  I  would  have  to  light  this  little 
paper  funnel  to  do  so,  but  it  was  demon- 
strated to  us  in  a  city  which  we  visited, 
by  a  professor  of  the  university  there. 
He  took  a  funnel  of  paper  like  this  and 
lit  the  top,  and  of  course  the  paper 
burned  very  well,  there  was  plenty  of 
oxygen.  Then  he  gradually  turned  the 
funnel  up  like  this,  on  to  its  side,  and 
of  course  the  flame  began  to  go  down 
and  the  smoke  came  up  and  poured 
from  the  end.  He  simply  touched  a 
match  to  this  smaller  end,  holding  it 
uppermost,  and  we  had  a  lovely  flame. 

I  tried  it  myself  when  I  got  home, 
and  it  works ;  it  actually  does  burn.  The 
question  that  was  asked  at  that  meeting 
of  the  professor  was,  "Then  if  we  could 
go  and  light  up  some  of  these  smoking 
chimneys,  we  would  get  rid  of  this 
problem  of  air  pollution,"  and  that  is 
perfectly  true. 

I  believe  that  a  real  start  can  be  made 
in  tackling  this  problem  with  the  proper 
zoning  of  industry,  for  one  thing,  and 
that  could  be  done  through  The  Depart- 
ment of  Labour,  where  plans  of  all  new 
industrial  buildings  are  checked  and 
examined  as  well  as  seeing  to  it  that 
these  plants  have  the  proper  facilities; 
fire  protection  and  elimination  of 
hazards   for  workers.    When  the  plans 


are  checked  it  could  be  insisted  upon 
that  air  pollution  be  taken  into  con- 
sideration and  equipment  installed  so 
that  the  air  would  not  be  polluted  from 
those  plants.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any 
question  about  it,  industry  will  probably 
have  to  realize  that  a  small  percentage 
of  the  actual  cost  of  their  buildings, 
perhaps  about  one  or  two  per  cent.,  will 
have  to  go  towards  putting  on  installa- 
tions to  reduce  air  pollution. 

We  know  that  we  cannot  abolish  pol- 
lution of  the  air,  but  we  can  certainly 
hold  it  down  and  see  that  it  does  not 
get  any  worse  than  it  is  at  the  present 
time. 

It  is  not  an  easy  matter  to  go  into  this 
problem  of  enforcing  air  pollution  con- 
trol. In  the  first  place,  I  think  it  was 
mentioned  by  our  hon.  chairman  that  we 
would  have  to  have  men  who  are 
properly  qualified  to  do  the  work.  This 
means  they  would  have  to  go  into  the 
plants  and  be  able  to  discuss  with  the 
engineers,  those  looking  after  the  boilers 
and  so  forth,  the  latest  methods  of  con- 
trolling air  pollution  and  getting  a 
proper  and  whole  combustion.  It  takes 
time  because  we  realize,  in  comparison 
with  the  United  States,  we  have  done 
nothing  in  Canada  with  regard  to  train- 
ing men  so  they  will  be  able  to  give  the 
proper  advice  where  it  is  needed. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  concluding  my  re- 
marks I  would  like  to  compliment  Mr. 
Harry  Belyea,  who  is  from  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health,  and  also  our  steno- 
grapher Miss  Gertrude  Cowan,  who 
really  did  a  lot  of  work.  We  have  had 
a  tremendous  amount  of  correspondence 
on  this  committee,  and  we  have  had 
many  requests  from  many  countries  for 
copies  of  our  report;  that  is,  the  pre- 
liminary report  we  presented  last  year. 
Also,  the  publicity  our  committee  re- 
ceived in  the  various  cities  sponsored 
all  kinds  of  correspondence,  which  kept 
Miss  Cowan  working  late  into  the  night. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  often  forget  about 
the  members  of  our  civil  service  who  are 
on  hand  and  do  not  mind  working  hard 
and  late  to  get  a  job  done. 

It  has  just  been  mentioned  to  me  by 
one  of  our  hon.  members — I  think  he 
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should  have  made  a  little  speech  on  air 
pollution  himself — he  has  just  passed 
along  to  me  the  fact  that  even  the  United 
States  public  health  service  has  offered 
the  University  of  Toronto  a  grant  for 
the  study  of  air  pollution,  which  makes 
us  appreciate  to  what  extent  they  realize, 
in  the  United  States,  that  this  is  a  prob- 
lem. It  is  a  very  good  gesture  for  them, 
and  in  this  way  they  are  trying  to  assist 
us  with  our  problem. 

I  would  like  to  say  also  that  wherever 
we  visited  in  the  United  States,  we 
received  the  very  best  co-operation  from 
all  public  officials.  They  were  anxious 
to  do  everything  they  could  to  help.  We 
were  asked  questions  on  legislation 
which  we  have  passed  in  this  House, 
including  the  setting  up  of  the  Ontario 
water  resources  commission. 

We  found  many  of  these  public  men, 
at  the  various  levels  of  government, 
were  very  interested  in  this  new  type  of 
legislation  we  have  for  dealing  with  the 
matter  of  obtaining  proper  water  sup- 
plies and  solving  our  sewage  problems. 
It  really  was  a  pleasure  to  exchange 
information  which  we  think  will  be  of 
mutual  advantage  to  all  concerned. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I,  of  course,  was  not  a  member 
of  this  committee.  Firstly,  I  would  like 
to  congratulate  the  hon.  chairman  and 
all  the  hon.  members.  I  believe  they  have 
done  an  excellent  job.  I  might  say  I 
have  studied  their  recommendations  very 
thoroughly  and  I  agree  with  all  of  them, 
excepting  the  first  one — that  an  Ontario 
air  pollution  control  commission  should 
be   estabhshed. 

Under  the  Parliamentary  system  we 
have  in  our  Dominion,  it  is  necessary  to 
establish  a  government  and,  I  am  sure 
all  hon.  members  will  also  appreciate  the 
fact  that  there  must  be  an  opposition  to 
the  government  itself. 

Particularly  to  the  Conservative  hon. 
members,  I  wish  to  point  out  in  order  to 
criticize  intelligently  any  bit  of  legisla- 
tion or  commission  by  any  department 
of  the  government,  it  is  necessary  that 
it  come  through  a  particular  hon. 
Minister    and    that    it    be    under    his 


jurisdiction;    some    department    of    his 
own  particular  part  of  that  government. 

With  so  many  commissions  being 
established  in  this  province — there  must 
be  a  couple  of  dozen  of  them  now,  be- 
cause in  the  past  year  we  have  had  the 
water  resources  commission  set  up,  the 
hospital  commission  set  up,  and  the 
other  main  one  we  have  is  the  Hydro 
— and,  I  would  just  ask  hon.  members, 
that  is  Conservative  hon.  members,  how 
they  would  like  to  criticize  constructively 
a  great  organization  like  Hydro  when  it 
.is  almost  impossible  to  get  facts  and 
figures  at  one's  disposal,  and  where  the 
estimates  and  expenditures  do  not  come 
down  through  this  House? 

Therefore,  inasmuch  as  I  think  there 
are  now  too  many  commissions,  I 
would  like  to  make  a  recommendation 
to  the  government,  not  that  I  expect 
it  will  do  anything  I  wish,  but  neverthe- 
less I  put  this  before  them. 

Instead  of  having  a  commission  when 
this  legislation  goes  through,  why  not 
make  some  hon.  Minister  in  the  House 
responsible  for  it  and  let  it  be  under 
some  department,  so,  that  the  hon. 
Minister  will  be  responsible  to  the  whole 
assembly  for  the  money  required  and 
will  report  to  all  hon.  members,  and 
through  the  hon.  members  to  all  the 
people  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  If  I  could  just  say  a  word  to 
the  hon,  member  on  that :  it  was  the 
considered  opinion  of  the  committee 
that  we  set  up  an  air  pollution  control 
commission,  and  I  can  tell  the  hon. 
member  why.  We  felt  an  autonomous 
body  away  from  political  influence 
could  do  a  much  better  job  on  such  a 
huge  problem  as  cleaning  up  our  air 
than  one  individual,  say,  in  The  De- 
partment of  Health,  and  that  is  no 
reflection  on  The  Department  of 
Health;  they  are  doing  a  great  job, 
but  they  have  many  divisions. 

Another  thing,  too,  and  I  think  it 
is  very  important,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
it  is  not  intended  that  the  commission 
should  be  away  from  any  hon.  Minister. 
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]\Iay  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member :  it 
would  probably  be  under  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Health. 

Health  is  the  number  one  problem; 
health  is  what  we  want  to  deal  with. 
Therefore  the  commission  would  be 
under  and  report  to  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Health,  and  he  would  report  to  the 
House  on  the  activities  of  the  commis- 
sion. 

Roth  government  and  opposition  hon. 
members  would  have  the  opportunity, 
through  the  hon.  Minister,  to  discuss 
the  problems,  finances  and  the  work  of 
the  air  pollution  commission.  It  is  a 
big  job.  It  is  too  big  a  job  for  one 
man  to  handle. 

It  is  too  great  a  job  to  be  put  into 
a  department  along  with  25  other  de- 
partments. We  want  to  give  it  priority 
and  some  importance,  and  that  is  why 
we  suggested  a  commission.  I  also 
think  commissions  set  up  by  this  gov- 
ernment in  the  past  have  done  a  com- 
mendable job  and,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
member  will  agree  with  me  that  the 
water  resources  commission  and  the 
new  hospital  services  commission  have 
done  worthwhile  work  in  the  past  year, 
and  if  we  could  pattern  an  air  pollution 
commission  along  their  lines  I  think  we 
would  be  doing  a  big  job  for  our 
citizens. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  know  the  hon. 
member  is  speaking  very  conscien- 
tiously, but  he  says  these  commissions 
are  not  under  political  influence.  I  am 
not  suggesting  it  is  not  a  good  influence, 
as  far  as  that  goes,  but  obviously  they 
do  come  under  political  influence. 

I  agree  it  is  a  big  job;  I  am  not 
underestimating  that  at  all,  but  it  cer- 
tainly does  not  entail  the  expenditure 
which  The  Department  of  Highways 
entails,  and  one  hon.  Minister  looks 
after  that.  I  do  not  expect  one  man 
under  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health 
should  look  after  this.  The  government 
may  have  all  the  men  they  want,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  I  feel  the  money 
should  be  voted  in  this  House,  indi- 
vidually— that  is,  each  part  of  the  pro- 


gramme, whatever  it  might  be.  When 
a  problem  gets  into  commissions  and 
we  just  see  one  huge  amount  of  money 
going  through,  it  is  almost  impossible 
for  an  opposition  member  to  con- 
structively criticize  the  handling  of  it. 
Let  us  not  have  any  more  commissions. 

MR.  R.  T.  GISBORN  (Wentworth 
East)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  not  being  a  mem- 
ber of  the  committee  and  not  having 
had  the  opportunity  to  read  the  report 
thoroughly,  I  do  sincerely  think  the 
hon.  chairman  and  the  committee  and 
their  secretary  deserve  the  highest 
praise  for  a  most  necessary  job. 

However,  there  is  some  concern  in 
my  own  mind  about  the  job  the  com- 
mittee has  done.  Page  55  of  the  pro- 
posed Act,  No.  1,  says: 

(a)  "Atmosphere"  means  the  out- 
door atmosphere  and  does  not  include 
the  air  inside  factories  or  other 
buildings. 

And  then  we  go  down  to  (f).  There, 
Mr.  Speaker,  it  says: 

( f )  "Air  pollution  nuisance"  means 
the  emission  or  escape  into  the  atmos- 
phere of  any  air  contaminant  or  con- 
taminants in  such  a  manner  and  of 
such  quality  and  quantity  as  to  inter- 
fere with  the  health,  comfort,  repose, 
living  conditions,  welfare  or  safety 
of,  or  as  to  cause  annoyance,  sensory 
irritation  or  nausea  to  any  person  or 
persons,  or  as  to  produce  injury  or 
damage  to  real  or  personal  property, 
or  as  to  interfere  with  transportation 
or  business ;  but  exclude  all  aspects 
of  employer-employee  relationship  as 
to  health  and  safety  hazards  inside 
factories   or   other  buildings. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  appear 
to  criticize  the  committee,  because  I  feel 
that  their  reference  was  restricted  to 
the  atmosphere,  and  not  inside  the  fac- 
tories. They  have  done  a  wonderful 
job  and  have  dealt  with  the  air  pollution 
and  gases  and  everything  involved  in 
the  problem.  But  all  of  this  comes  from 
man-made  industry,  it  comes  from  the 
man-made  smelters  and  refineries  along 
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with  transportation,  and  I  am  concerned 
with  what  has  been  done  on  the  inside 
of  these  factories. 

I  feel  if  this  report  is  going  to  be 
given  consideration ;  if  it  is  going  to 
be  acted  upon,  then  there  is  a  terrific  job 
to  be  done  by  The  Department  of 
Labour  and  The  Department  of  Health 
in  respect  to  what  is  happening  inside 
the  plants.  I  know  that  since  this  com- 
mittee has  been  operating,  since  Septem- 
ber, 1955,  a  lot  of  industries  have  been 
cognizant  of  the  fact,  and  have  started 
to  do  something  about  the  emission  of 
smoke  and  gases,  but  they  are  doing  it 
in  a  slipshod  manner.  They  are  not 
using  the  scientific  and  technological  ap- 
proach to  get  rid  of  these  hazards  which 
the  people  in  the  industries  are  sufifer- 
ing.  I  would  like  to  bring  that  to  the 
attention  of  the  government,  so  The 
Department  of  Labour  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  will  realize  it,  and  get  on 
top  of  it. 

I  know  we  had  one  situation  in 
Hamilton  in  what  they  called  the  "cinter 
plant"  in  the  steel  company,  which  for 
years  caused  much  nuisance  to  one  part 
of  Hamilton,  and  the  smoke  abatement 
committee  and  the  employees  were 
jumping  at  them,  and  they  said  they 
were  going  to  clear  it  all  up;  they  were 
going  to  build  a  brand  new  plant,  down 
near  the  bay  shore.  This  they  did,  and 
they  did  away  with  a  large  amount  of 
the  emissions  of  smoke. 

But  what  happens  to  the  smoke?  It 
stays  in  the  plant  and  the  employees  are 
bothered  w^ith  that  sort  of  thing. 

I  would  just  bring  this  to  the  atten- 
tion of  the  hon.  members  and  hope  we 
will  not  lose  track  of  the  fact  that  all 
these  things  come  from  industry  and  the 
people  in  there  are  going  to  suffer  from 
a  slipshod  manner  of  doing  away  with 
air  pollution. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  There  being  no 
further  speakers  on  this  subject,  I 
declare  the  discussion  closed. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole. 


Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  commit- 
tee of  the  whole ;  Mr.  G.  H.  Doucett  in 
the  chair. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  beg  to  inform  the  House  that  the 
Honourable  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
having  been  informed  of  the  subject 
matters  of  the  proposed  resolutions, 
recommends  them  to  the  consideration 
of  the  House. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE  :  Resolu- 
tion by  hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop :  Resolved 
that: 

there  shall  be  payable  out  of  the  con- 
solidated revenue  fund  annually  the 
sum  of  $8,000  to  be  awarded  by  the 
Minister  of  Education  in  accordance 
with  the  regulations  as  scholarships  to 
residents  of  Ontario  for  the  purpose 
of  enabling  them  to  pursue  courses  of 
study  outside  Ontario, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Department  of  Education 
Act,  1954. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 


CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE :  Resolu- 
tion by  hon.  Mr.  Dunlop :  Resolved  that: 

the  Minister  of  Education  may,  sub- 
ject to  the  regulations,  authorize  to  be 
paid  out  of  any  money  appropriated 
for  library  purposes,  grants  to  boards 
for  public  libraries,  branch  public 
libraries,  library  associations  and 
library  co-operative  boards, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  6Z,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Libraries  Act. 

Resolution  concurred  in. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE :  Resolu- 
tion by  hon.  A.  K.  Roberts:  Resolved 
that: 

where  it  appears  by  return  to  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  or  to  any  depart- 
ment of  the  government  that  in  any 
year  a  registrar  of  deeds  or  an  officer 
holding  the  office  of  registrar  of  deeds 
and  local  master  of  titles  has  derived 
from  the  fees,  emoluments  and  salary, 
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if  any,  of  his  office,  after  deducting 
necessary  disbursements,  an  income 
which  is  less  than  his  fixed  annual 
salary,  there  may  be  paid  on  the  report 
of  the  inspector  to  such  registrar  or 
officer,  out  of  the  consolidated  revenue 
fund,  an  amount  sufficient  to  make  up 
the  income  for  the  year  to  his  fixed 
annual  salary,  if  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  in  Council  so  directs, 

as  provided  by  Bill  No.  79,  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Registry  Act. 
Resolution  concurred  in. 


JAMES  RUSSELL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  2, 
"An  Act  respecting  James  Russell." 

Sections  1  to  5  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  2  reported. 

COUNTY  OF  YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  5, 
"An  Act  respecting  the  county  of 
York." 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  5  reported. 


NEW  APOSTOLIC  CHURCH 
OF  NORTH  AMERICA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  3, 
"An  Act  respecting  National  Organiza- 
tion of  the  New  Apostolic  Church  of 
North  America." 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  3  reported. 


CARLETON  COLLEGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  14, 
"An  Act  respecting  Carleton  College." 

Sections  1  to  6  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  14  reported. 

McMASTER  UNIVERSITY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  17, 
"An  Act  respecting  McMaster  Univer- 
sity." 

Sections  1  to  21  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  17  reported. 


CITY  OF  CHATHAM 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  6, 
"An  Act  respecting  the  city  of 
Chatham." 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  6  reported. 


McMASTER  DIVINITY  COLLEGE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  18, 
"An  Act  to  incorporate  McMaster 
Divinity  College." 

Sections  1  to  20  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  18  reported. 


VILLAGE  OF  FOREST  HILL 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  8, 
"An  Act  respecting  the  village  of  Forest 
Hill." 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  8  reported. 


THE  RELIGIOUS  INSTITUTIONS 
ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  45, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Religious 
Institutions  Act." 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  45  reported. 
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THE  PUBLIC  SCHOOLS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  47, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Schools 
Act." 

Sections  1  to  18  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  47  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  SERVICE  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  64, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Service 
Act." 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  64  reported. 


THE  SECONDARY  SCHOOLS 

AND  BOARDS  OF  EDUCATION 

ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  49, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Secondary 
Schools  and  Boards  of  Education  Act, 
1954." 

Sections  1  to  6  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  49  reported. 


THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  50, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Department  of 
Education  Act,   1954." 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  50  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  LIBRARIES  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  63, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Libraries 
Act."  i 

Sections  1  to  7  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  63  reported. 


THE  PUBLIC  WORKS  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  46, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Public  Works 
Act." 


Sections  1  and  2  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  46  reported. 


THE  SANDWICH,  WINDSOR  AND 

AMHERSTBURG  RAILWAY 

ACT,  1939 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  68, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Sandwich, 
Windsor  and  Amherstburg  Railway- 
Act,  1939." 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  68  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions  and  certain  bills  without 
amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  resumed ;  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  chair. 

MR.  DOUCETT :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  begs  to 
report  it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions 
and  passed  several  bills  without  amend- 
ment and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  adopted. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  tomorrow 
afternoon,  we  will  proceed  with  the 
budget  debate,  and  if  there  is  time,  any 
other  work  which  may  appear  on  the 
order  paper. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Will  the  gasoline  tax 
bill  be  up  tomorrow? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 


MR. 
tions. 


SPEAKER:    Presenting   peti- 


Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the 
fourth  report  of  the  standing  commit- 
tee on  private  bills  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Your 
committee  begs  to  report  the  following 
bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  11,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Royal  Trust  Company. 

Bill  No.  12,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Brantford. 

Bill  No.  21,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  26,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Etobicoke. 

Bill  No.  28,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Howe  Island. 

Bill  No.  30,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Asso- 
ciation. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amendments : 

Bill  No.  25,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Scarborough. 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  North  York. 


Tuesday,  February  26,  1957 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following : 

1.  Eleventh  annual  report  of  The  De- 
partment of  Travel  and  Publicity  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  calendar 
year  1956. 

MR.    SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 

bills. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  D.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  'The  Corporations  Tax 
Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


AN  ACT  TO  REPEAL  THE 
INCOME  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  repeal  The 
Income  Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


INCOME  TAX  RENTAL 
AGREEMENT 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  authorize  an 
Income  Tax  Rental  Agreement." 
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Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  This  Act  will  authorize  the 
making  of  an  Ontario-Canada  agreement 
in  which  Ontario  will  rent  to  Canada  its 
right  to  impose  an  income  tax  on  the 
residents  of  Ontario,  for  a  consideration 
payable  by  Canada  to  Ontario  of  10  per 
cent,  of  the  tax  otherwise  payable  by 
those  persons  under  The  Income  Tax 
Act  of  Canada  for  the  years  1957  to 
1961  on  the  basis  of  the  rates  applicable 
under  that  Act  in  1956. 


THE  LOGGING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Logging  Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  purpose  of 
this  bill  is  to  extend  the  base  upon  which 
the  tax  applies  and  form  the  basis,  that 
is  the  income  from  logging  operations  as 
defined  in  the  Ontario-Canada  Tax 
Rental  Agreement  now  being  negotiated 
and  mentioned  in  the  budget  address. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
T  wonder  if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer could  tell  us  the  effective  date  of 
the  legislation  ?  I  remember  the  gasoline 
tax  was  effective  from  midnight  last 
Thursday  and  I  wondered  what  the  date 
of  this  would  be. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  This  Act  goes 
into  force  on  the  day  it  receives  Royal 
assent  and  is  effective  with  respect  to  the 
taxation  year  1957,  and  subsequent 
taxation  years. 


THE  MOTOR  VEHICLE 
FUEL  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Fuel  Tax  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 


He  said:  This  is  the  Act  which  im- 
poses a  tax  on  diesel  fuel  and  will  take 
effect  on  April  1st. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  is 
provision  made  for  a  refund  to  farmers 
the  same  as  under  The  Gasoline  Tax 
Act? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  For  fuel? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Yes. 

MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do 
not  think  the  farmers  ever  paid  a  tax 
to   start   with. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No.  They 
will  be  covered  under  this  Act  in  some 
way;  at  any  rate,  I  will  explain  that 
more  fully  later.  They  will  always  be 
covered  for  their  benefit. 


THE   PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Mapledoram  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Lands  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Section  1 :  the  new  section 
12  provides  a  procedure  under  which 
inaccurate  descriptions  of  land  in  a 
township  caused  by  errors  in  the 
original  survey,  or  lack  of  a  survey, 
of  1)oundaries  of  lakes,  rivers  or 
streams  may  be  corrected. 

Section  2:  the  new  section  16a  ex- 
pressly authorizes  the  hon.  Minister  to 
grant  easements  in  or  over  public  lands 
as  defined  in  the  Act. 

Section  3 :  section  58  as  re-enacted 
is  complementary  legislation  to  amend- 
ments in  The  Mining  Act  respecting  the 
separation  of  surface  rights  and  mining 
rights. 

Sections  4,  5,  6,  7  and  8:  These  sec- 
tions make  void  certain  reservations, 
provisos  and  exclusions  contained  in 
letters  patent  which  are  spent  or  are 
no  longer  appropriate. 
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THE  SURVEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Mapledoram  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Surveys  Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  section  1  is  complementary 
to  section  2  of  this  bill. 

In  regard  to  section  2,  the  new  sec- 
tion provides  an  accurate  and  certain 
method  of  determining  the  true  bound- 
aries of  highway  rights  of  way. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  would  like  to 
welcome  to  the  assembly  this  afternoon 
students  from  Humber  Valley  Village 
Public  School  in  Etobicoke,  and  from 
Richmond  Hill  High  School,  Rich- 
mond Hill;  also  a  group  of  students 
from  McMaster  University  Politics 
Club.  They  are  here  to  view  the  pro- 
ceedings of  the  Legislature. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  desire  to 
table  answers  to  questions  8,  3,  15  and 
18. 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
answer  is  yes;  and  the  reason  for  so 
doing,  as  was  announced  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  in 
relation  to  home  owners  and  farmers, 
is  that  they  have  a  heavy  burden  of 
taxation  at  the  present  time. 

The  way  it  stands  at  present,  in- 
dustry may  pass  on  some  share  of  the 
cost  of  taxes  to  another  level  of  gov- 
ernment. That  is  not  true  of  the  home 
owner  and  of  the  farm  owner.  So  this 
idea  was  evolved  to  assist  them. 

One  other  point  I  might  add  —  it  was 
just  asked  of  me  before  we  went  into 
session  here  —  and  that  is  how  the 
assessor  is  going  to  know  into  which 
category  a  certain  assessment  falls.  My 
people  in  the  department  tell  me  it  is 
quite  simple,  that  where  the  assessor 
was  before  assessing  certain  industries 
and  commercial  establishments  on  the 
business  assessment  roll,  that  falls  in  the 
one  category  of  industry  and  commerce 
—  commercial.  All  others,  therefore,  fall 
in  the  other  class,  which  represents  farm 
and  residential. 

That  point  should  give  assistance  to 
the  assessor. 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  direct  a  question  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender).  It  is  in  reference  to  the 
unconditional  grants.  I  may  say  that 
there  is  some  confusion  outside  regard- 
ing how  they  should  be  applied,  and 
I  think  the  present  time  is  an  opportune 
time  for  the  hon.  Minister  to  make 
some  statement  in  order  to  clarify  the 
situation. 

My  question  is  this:  Is  the  $1.00 
grant  to  assist  municipalities  towards 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice; the  $2.00  per  capita  grant  for 
welfare  and  social  services;  and  the 
grant  on  the  percentage  of  population 
to  be  granted  to  farm  and  residential 
taxation  only?  In  other  words,  are 
these  3  grants  now  to  be  paid  to  the 
municipalities  for  the  relief  of  farm 
and  residential  taxation  only? 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Further  to 
that  question,  I  must  say  that  I  must 
commend  the  government  for  this.  I 
think  it  is  a  very  good  idea,  and  it  is 
some  relief,  at  least,  in  looking  after  the 
small  people;  in  all  fairness  I  say  that 
it  is  a  very  good  idea. 

But  I  think,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
government  should  seriously  consider 
now  changing  it  from  "unconditional" 
grants,  because  it  is  conditional  now; 
because  it  is  a  definite  statement  that  the 
grants  be  given  to  farm  and  residential 
taxation.  Therefore  it  should  be  "con- 
ditional." Will  the  government  tidy  that 
up? 

HON.  M.  PHILLIPS  (Minister  of 
Health)  :  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  would  like  to  make  an  announcement 
which  I  may  say  I  am  very  happy  to  be 
able  to  make. 

That  is,  that  we  are  going  to  develop 
a  treatment  centre  for  the  mentally  ill 
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children  of  Ontario.  The  location  of  the 
project  will  be  Thistletown  which  is  west 
of  Toronto. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Griesinger)  has  purchased  this 
property  from  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children.  The  site  contains  92  acres 
of  land  and  a  set  of  fine  buildings  that 
will  house  149  children  and  about  70 
staff  members. 

Some  renovation,  including  decorating 
and  the  installation  of  water  supply  from 
the  Etobicoke  system  will  be  required, 
and  it  is  not  likely  that  it  will  be  pos- 
sible to  admit  patients  in  the  matter  of  a 
few  months ;  but  I  feel  that  we  can  give 
the  hon.  members  an  assurance  that  we 
will  have  patients  in  the  hospital  several 
weeks  before  the  end  of  this  calendar 
year. 


The  setting  up  of  this  institution  is 
the  development  of  policy  on  the  part 
of  the  government  to  provide  for  the 
investigation  and  treatment  of  mental 
illness  in  children.  The  Thistletown  hos- 
pital was  built  as  a  children's  hospital 
and  was  used  by  the  Hospital  for  Sick 
Children  for  the  care  of  convalescents. 

I  may  say  to  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  up  until  about  1937  this 
hospital  was  used  for  contacts — children 
contacts — of  tuberculosis.  Since  that 
time  it  has  been  used  as  a  convalescent 
hospital,  but  mostly  for  polio  cases. 
Since  we  brought  in  the  so-called  Salk 
vaccine,  or  anti-polio  vaccine,  the 
patient-days  have  dropped  down  from 
about  100  a  few  years  ago  to  2.5  patient- 
days  on  an  average  this  last  year.  That 
is  why  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital  felt 
there  was  no  further  need  for  them  to 
have  this  hospital. 

It  will  be  used  for  the  intensive  treat- 
ment of  psychotic  children.  A  con- 
siderable number  of  these  children  show 
symptoms  that  closely  resemble  schizo- 
phrenia in  adults ;  these  children  have 
always  been  a  great  problem.  Actually, 
there  is  no  place  in  this  province  es- 
pecially designed  to  take  care  of  these 
unfortunate  children,  and  I  may  say 
there  is  no  place  in  Canada,  and  so  far 
as  I  can  make  out  there  are  only  two  or 
three  in  the  whole  of  the  United  States 
of  America. 


Some  of  our  patients  are  housed  with 
adult  patients  in  our  mental  hospitals, 
and  some  are  cared  for  in  the  hospital 
training  schools  at  Orillia  and  Smiths 
Falls.  There  is  an  obvious  need  for  not 
only  treatment  for  the  significant  num- 
ber of  children  suffering  from  acute 
mental  illness,  but  also  for  re  earch  into 
this  field. 

We  have  every  reason  to  believe  that 
we  will  have  the  same  silver  lining  for 
our  mentally  ill  children  as  we  have 
today  for  our  adult  mentally  ill ;  and  I 
am  speaking  here  of  acutely  mentally  ill. 

While  it  is  anticipated  that  the  re- 
search programme  which  will  be 
developed  will  include  research  in  mental 
deficiency  as  well  as  in  mental  illness, 
it  must  be  understood  that  this  institu- 
tion is  not  designed  for  the  care  of 
mentally  defective  or  mentally  retarded 
children.  Since  investigation  and  treat- 
ment programmes  will  be  intensive  and 
of  relatively  short  term,  there  will  be  no 
provision  made  for  continued  care  of 
long-stay  patients. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  here, 
that  as  long  as  the  children  require 
active  treatment  they  will  be  kept  there. 

This  centre  for  the  treatment  of 
mentally  ill  children  is  the  first  of  its 
kind  in  Canada,  and  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  unique  on  this  North  American 
continent  —  in  fact,  throughout  the 
British   Empire. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
Minister   please   answer   one   question? 

May  I  say  that  we  in  the  opposition 
— well,  let  me  speak  personally — that  I 
think  this  is  to  be  welcomed,  and  very 
enthusiastically.  It  is  the  kind  of  devel- 
opment that  is  going  to  do  a  pioneering 
job.  It  is  a  rare  privilege  for  me  to  see 
that  the  government  is  moving  rightly 
and  in  the  right  direction. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  I  knew  the 
hon.  member  would  come  around. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  My  question  is 
this :  The  hon.  Minister  used  the  word 
"investigation."  Could  one  interpret  that 
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correctly  as  meaning  that  it  is  going  to 
be  a  research  centre  as  well  as  a  treat- 
ment centre? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS  :  That  is  cor- 
rect ;  investigation,  diagnosis,  treatment. 

MR.  DYMOND:  Will  admission  to 
this  hospital  be  on  a  committal  basis,  as 
in  the  case  of  a  mentally  ill  adult;  or 
will  it  be  on  a  basis  of  admission  to  a 
mental  hospital? 

HON.  MR.  PHILLIPS :  I  am  sorry 
to  say  it  is  impossible  to  answer  the  hon. 
member's  question  at  the  moment  be- 
cause our  policy  is  not  yet  developed. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were,  upon  mo- 
tions, read  a  third  time : 

Bill  No.  2,  An  Act  respecting  James 
Russell. 

Bill  No.  3,  An  Act  respecting  the  Na- 
tional Organization  of  the  New  Apos- 
tolic Church  of  North  America. 

Bill  No.  5,  An  Act  respecting  the 
county  of  York. 

Bill  No.  6,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Chatham. 

Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  respecting  Carl- 
eton  College. 

Bill  No.  17,  An  Act  respecting  Mc- 
Master  University. 

Bill  No.  18,  An  Act  to  incorporate 
McMaster  Divinity  College. 

Bill  No.  45,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Religious  Institutions  Act. 

Bill  No.  46,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Works  Act. 

Bill  No.  47,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  49,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Secondary  Schools  and  Boards  of  Edu- 
cation Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  50,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Education  Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  63,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Libraries  Act. 


Bill  No.  64,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Public  Service  Act. 

Bill  No.  68,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Sandwich,  Windsor  and  Amherstburg 
Railway  Act,  1939. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Resolved  that  the 
bills  do  now  pass  and  be  intituled  as  in 
the  motions. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  appears  that  with 
regard  to  Bill  No.  8,  An  Act  respecting 
the  village  of  Forest  Hill,  there  might 
have  to  be  the  reconsideration  of  one 
of  the  sentences  in  this  bill,  and  for  that 
purpose  I  should  like  to  move  that  this 
order  be  discharged  and  the  bill  be  re- 
ferred back  to  a  committee  of  the  whole 
House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST  OF 
GREATER  TORONTO 

Mr.  T.  Graham  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  15,  "An  Act  respecting 
Community  Chest  of  Greater  Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

Mr.  A.  Cowling  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  20,  "An  Act  respecting 
O'Keefe  Centre." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  PEMBROKE 

Mr.  T.  Pryde,  in  the  absence  of  Mr. 
Hunt,  moves  second  reading  of  Bill 
No.  22,  "An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Pembroke." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

Air.  T.  Graham  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  24,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Peterborough." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

Mr.  D.  Morrow  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  1,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Ottawa." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


ONTARIO  PROFESSIONAL 
FORESTERS    ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  G.  C.  Wardrope  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  10,  "An  Act  to 
incorporate  the  Ontario  Professional 
Foresters  Association." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  BARRIE 

Mr.  G.  Johnston  (Simcoe  Centre) 
moves  second  reading  of  Bill  No.  13, 
■"An  Act  respecting  the  town  of 
Barrie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 


THE  BUDGET 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  this 
is  the  second  time  that  I  have  had  the 
honour  to  appear  as  the  budget  critic. 
I  assure  you  that  I  appreciate  it  and 
want  to  take  this  opportunity  of  thank- 
ing those  of  my  hon.  colleagues  who 
have  again  expressed  their  trust  in  me 
to   undertake   this  very   important  job. 


It  is  a  difficult  one:  I  often  think  it 
is  like  trying  to  digest  a  dictionary  over 
a  week  end,  but  it  is,  likewise,  a  very 
challenging  one,  and  for  that  I  am 
indeed  grateful  to  all  of  my  hon.  col- 
leagues and  to  this  House  for  the 
graciousness  shown  to  me. 

Mr.  Speaker,  you  will  permit  me  to 
refer  to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
(Mr.  Porter).  I  think  he  is  a  fine 
gentleman  and  last  Thursday  presented 
his  budget  in  a  very  commendable 
fashion. 

Hon.  members  recognize  that  a 
budget  is  a  political  instrument,  it  is 
not  merely  a  balance  sheet;  it  is  some- 
thing which  is  required  for  certain  pur- 
poses of  a  political  nature,  and  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  did  a  com- 
mendable job  in  directing  the  political 
implications  of  the  difficult  parts  of 
that  budget  in  a  very  worthwhile  man- 
ner. 

For  that  I  commend  him,  and 
through  him  I  would  like  to  commend 
all  the  people  of  the  province  of  On- 
tario on  the  extraordinary  revenues 
which  they  have  produced  during  this 
past  fiscal  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  understand  that  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  interested 
in  Shakespeare  and  will  know  that  in 
Shakespeare's  Caesar,  Mark  Anthony 
was  wont  to  say,  "We  have  come  to 
bury  the  great  Caesar,  not  to  praise 
him."  You  will  permit  me  to  tell  you 
my  job  today  is  to  attack  this  budget 
and  not  to  praise  it,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  on  with  that  job. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  at  the  outset 
of  my  budget  criticism,  I  had  occasion 
to  read  a  great  number  of  figures  or, 
at  least,  make  reference  to  a  great  deal 
of  factual  and  statistical  information. 
It  occurred  to  me  that  I  was  being 
unfair  to  hon.  members  of  this  House 
to  the  extent  that  it  is  difficult  to  fol- 
low figures  without  a  chart  in  front  of 
one,  and,  therefore,  I  have  prepared 
a  memorandum  of  some  of  the  statis- 
tical information  I  am  going  to  use 
this  afternoon,  and  with  your  permis- 
sion I  would  like  to  refer  directly  to 
that  memorandum. 
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In  particular,  Mr.  Speaker,  and  at 
the  outset,  I  would  like  to  refer  to  the 
first  page  thereof.  On  that  particular 
page,  I  have  done  nothing  more  than 
compare  our  ordinary  revenue,  our 
ordinary  budget  and  net  interim 
ordinary  revenue  for  this  past  year. 

In  other  words,  all  we  are  concerned 
about  in  that  particular  analysis  is  a 
comparison  of  what  we  decided,  a  year 
ago,  we  would  raise  in  ordinary  revenue 
and  what,  in  fact,  we  raised  during 
this  past  year. 

Hon.  members  will  note,  readily,  that 
a  year  ago  we  were  told  that  our 
revenue  would  be  $420  million.  We 
are  now  told  it  will  be  $461  million. 
That  is  an  increase  of  $41  million,  ap- 
proximately 10  per  cent. 

The  only  point  I  want  to  make  in 
this  particular  respect  is  that  this  has 
been  the  tendency  which  has  dominated 
in  the  last  10  years  and  is  continuing. 
We  are  substantially  underestimating 
our  revenue  and  are  continuing  to  do 
so. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  to 
emphasize  my  point,  it  is  not  only  the 
$41  million  which  is  acknowledged  now 
to  be  underestimated;  remember  this, 
this  is  an  interim  statement,  the  actual 
books  have  not  been  closed  and  will 
not  be  closed  until  March  31st. 

When  they  are  closed  on  March  31st, 
if  the  experience  of  the  past  prevails 
again  this  year,  and  there  is  no  reason 
to  think  it  will  not,  then  that  $41  million 
will  be  increased  by  approximately  $15 
million,  and  the  net  result  of  our  opera- 
tions will  be  that  we  have  under- 
estimated our  revenue  by  $55  million. 

As  I  pointed  out  last  year,  this  is  a 
very  serious  affair.  It  means  that  we 
are  spending  $55  million  in  the  form  of 
supplementary  approvals  on  supple- 
mentary estimates.  In  other  words, 
coming  into  the  year,  we  are  asked  to 
vote  on  an  additional  $55  million  that 
we  had  no  idea  would  be  available  at  the 
beginning  of  the  year. 

As  I  said  last  year,  if  we  had  that 
opportunity,  and  knew  there  would  be 


that  amount  of  money,  maybe  we  would 
have  some  suggestions  to  offer.  Maybe 
those  of  us  in  the  back  benches  would 
have  some  constructive  ideas  for  the 
government  as  to  where  it  might  spend 
this  additional  money. 

Instead  of  that,  the  government  comes 
to  us,  at  the  last  and  eleventh  hour,  tell- 
ing us  we  underestimated  our  revenue 
by  $41  million,  and  now  it  is  suggested 
that  the  government  slice  off  a  good  part 
of  that  by  an  allotment  to  the  highway 
reserve  fund,  and  then  they  tell  us  noth- 
ing more.  We  go  home  after  the  begin- 
ning of  April  and  learn  an  additional 
$15  million  has  been  acquired  while  we 
were  away,  or  in  session,  and  that 
money,  necessarily,  cannot  be  voted  upon 
and,  therefore  must  go  to  our  sinking 
fund. 

Granted,  that  is  a  good  place  for  it, 
but,  surely  to  goodness,  we  should  have 
something  to  say  in  the  determination 
as  to  whether  or  not  we  want  it  in  the 
sinking  fund.  I  suggest  to  hon.  members 
we  have  no  way  of  knowing  if  that 
policy  by  the  government  is  to  be  con- 
tinued— that  policy  whereby  the  revenue 
is  deliberately  underestimated. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like  to  refer 
to  the  second  page.  In  that  particular 
statement,  I  have  tried  to  draw  a  com- 
parison of  the  budget  in  net  interim 
ordinary  expenditures  for  this  past  year. 
In  that  respect,  hon.  members  will  note, 
immediately,  our  net  expenditures  are 
up  by  almost  exactly  the  amount  of  our 
net  revenue ;  that  is  $41  million. 

There  is  one  significant  thing  I  would 
draw  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Speaker,  and 
that  is  the  fact  our  highway  expenditures 
are  ^37  million  more  than  we  antici- 
pated. That  is  a  serious  matter.  Where 
did  the  ^37  million  go?  I  presume  it 
was  covered  in  the  highway  reserve 
fund,  but  we  do  not  know,  and  I  suggest 
to  you  that  the  statement  as  it  appears 
before  us  is  a  definite  suggestion  that 
we  have  over-spent  our  ordinary  allot- 
ment for  highways  by  $37  million. 

In  that  w^ay,  we  have  eaten  up  the 
additional  revenue  which  was  created 
during  this  past  fiscal  year.  Again,  I  say, 
is  that  what  we  want?  Is  that  the  way 
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we  want  this  additional  revenue  spent? 
I  would  like  to  pass  on  to  the  third 
of  this  series  of  factual  mimeographed 
information.  On  page  3,  the  only  thing 
I  want  to  draw  to  the  attention  of  hon. 
members  —  and  before  I  draw  the  par- 
ticular essence  to  their  attention.  I  would 
simply  say  that  it  is  a  statement  which 
demonstrates  the  comparison  between 
our  actual  and  our  budget  under  ordi- 
nary revenues  and  expenditures  over 
the  past  10  years. 

In  that  ])eriod  of  time,  hon.  members 
will  note  that  our  actual  ordinary  ex- 
penditures are  $3.2  Ijillion ;  during  the 
same  period  we  budgeted  $2.7  billion. 
We  underestimated  our  revenue  dur- 
ing the  10-year  period  by  $421  million. 

And  that  is  not  the  worst  of  it, 
because,  actually,  the  $41  million  I  have 
shown  in  1956  and  1957  is  an  interim 
figure  and,  in  all  probability,  will  be 
increased  by  about  $15  million.  I  think, 
therefore,  it  can  be  fairly  said,  in  that 
10-year  period,  we  have  underestimated 
our  revenue  by  $435  million.  That  is  a 
sum  which  is  almost  equivalent  to  one 
year's  budget,  and,  I  suggest  that  it 
demonstrates  in  a  very  graphic  and 
dramatic  fashion  the  point  I  am  trving 
to  make :  that  over  a  10-year  period  we 
have  underestimated  our  normal  revenue 
by  a  fantastic  amount. 

We  say.  and  it  is  said  constantly  here, 
the  federal  government  has  a  terrific 
surplus.  I  suggest  to  hon.  members  if 
they  ever  underestimated  their  revenue 
in  the  manner  we  are  underestimating 
our  revenue  in  this  province,  the  increase 
would  be  phenomenal.  It  would  be  noth- 
ing like  the  $500  million  that  we  talk 
about. 

Actually,  we  underestimate  at  the  rate 
of  12  per  cent,  per  year.  Surely  to 
goodness,  we  should  have  a  more  accur- 
ate idea  than  is  demonstrated  in  our 
factual  information  about  how  much 
our  revenue  will  amount  to  eacli  year. 

I  suggest  to  you,  yiv.  Speaker,  we  do 
have.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has 
a  competent  staff  and  they  know  very 
well  from  the  past  years  they  will  have 
an  increase  of    10  per  cent,  each  year. 


There  is  no  reason  in  the  world  why 
they  cannot  lay  plans  accordingly. 

If  the  government  has  that  informa- 
tion and  would  come  to  us  and  give  us  a 
more  accurate  conception  of  the  amount 
it  is  about  to  raise,  then  we,  in  turn, 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  advise 
and  suggest  how  it  should  spend  that 
money.  That  is  the  point  I  want  to  make 
in  this  particular  comparison. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  be  permitted  to 
turn  to  the  fourth  page  of  the  same 
statistical  presentation?  I  must  apolo- 
gize, I  know  it  is  not  v/hoUy  of  interest, 
but  I  will  not  be  much  longer  with  this 
])art  of  the  criticism. 

On  page  4,  I  have  tried  to  demon- 
strate, as  well  as  I  can,  what  we  are 
doing  about  providing  sinking  fund 
instalments  for  debt  retirement.  Hon. 
members  will  note  I  have  compared  our 
interest,  expenses,  our  sinking  fund 
instalments,  and  our  total  debt  charges 
over  a  10-year  period. 

Xote  some  of  the  figures.  Our  total 
debt  charges  over  the  past  10  years  are 
$447  million.  Approximately,  one-half 
of  that  sum.  has  been  taken  up  by 
interest — $260  million.  Another  thing  I 
would  suggest  hon.  members  refer  to, 
is  the  fact  there  is  a  substantial  increase 
in  sinking  fund  instalments  each  year 
over  and  above  the  budget  allotment. 

Let  me  stop  and  make  a  brief 
explanation   of   this   situation. 

Each  year,  out  of  ordinary  revenue, 
during  the  past  several  years,  we  have 
allotted  approximately  $17  million  to  be 
applied  against  the  sinking  fund.  In 
fact,  each  year  we  have  applied,  or 
credited,  to  that  fund  some  substantial 
additional  amount.  Last  year  it  was  $15 
million.  In  all,  over  the  past  10  years, 
it  was  $114  million.  That  $114  million 
is  the  difference  between  our  net  interim 
revenue  each  year  and  the  actual  revenue ' 
figures  supplied  to  us  at  budget  time. 

Let  me  be  more  specific.  When  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  says,  "I  have 
raised  so  many  dollars  for  the  fiscal  year 
enrling  the  31st  of  March  of  the  year 
1957,"  he  is,  in  fact,  telling  us  that  his 
figure    represents    a   definite   completed 
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computation  for  10  months  and  an  esti- 
mate for  the  other  two  months. 

He  has  underestimated  his  revenue  for 
that  two-month  period,  over  the  past  10 
years,  in  the  total  amount  of  $114 
milHon.  Last  year,  he  was  out  $14  mil- 
lion in  the  two-month  period.  All  hon. 
members  have  to  do  to  get  some  idea  of 
the  terrific  underestimate  is  to  multiply 
14  by  6,  and  the  answer  is  84.  At  that 
rate,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
would  have  been  out  $84  million  in  the 
course  of  the  entire  year. 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  the 
hon.  Treasurer  knows  full  well  that  the 
underestimate  will  be  of  a  substantial 
amount.  I  am  not  talking  about  the 
whole  year,  but  only  about  the  latter 
two  months.  In  this  particular  instance, 
it  is,  actually,  three  months,  but  the 
principle  applies. 

Certainly,  we  should  be  told  that  the 
actual  computation  will  demonstrate 
revenues  in  excess  of  what  is  suggested 
to  us  at  budget  time  in  the  nature  of 
$15  million.  Again,  we  might  have  some 
suggestions  to  make. 

In  this  instance,  there  is  no  vote,  we 
know  nothing  about  the  money  except 
that  it  is  applied  directly  against  the 
sinking  fund  at  the  completion  of  the 
year. 

As  I  said,  we  will  not  criticize  the  fact 
that  it  is  applied  to  the  sinking  fund; 
this  is  desirable  and  a  good  thing,  but 
the  fact  is  we  should  be  told  in  advance 
there  will  be  an  excess  amount  of  money 
which  will  be  applied  in  that  fashion,  and 
we  then  could  exercise  our  discretion  as 
to  whether  or  not  it  is  desirable,  neces- 
sary or  advantageous  to  do  so. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  demonstrative  of 
what  we  have  been  preaching  for  the  last 
year,  the  fact  that  there  is  no  planned 
debt  reduction  policy  on  the  part  of  the 
government.  We  are  constantly  going 
into  debt,  and  the  debt  this  past  year  has 
increased  by  $81  million. 

What  plan  have  we?  The  only  plan 
we  have  is  to  take  out  of  ordinary  rev- 
enue $17  million  a  year  and  hope  to 
goodness  there  will  be  something  left  at 


the  end  of  the  year  to  be  applied  to  the 
sinking  fund.  Hit  and  miss,  that  is  all 
it  is. 

I  suggest  it  is  time  we  seriously 
thought  of  this  matter  of  debt.  It  is  time 
we  had  some  constructive,  determined 
procedure  for  reducing  the  debt.  We 
do  nothing  more  than  apply  the  debt  re- 
duction of  whatever  happens  to  be  left 
in  the  *'kitty"  after  we  have  gone  home, 
of  any  undetermined  amount,  and  that 
is  not  good  enough  for  Ontario  during 
a  time  when  it  is  going  into  debt  by  leaps 
and  bounds  each  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  be  permitted,  I 
will  go  on  to  page  5  of  the  same  sche- 
dule, and  on  that  particular  page  I  will 
not  take  much  time.  The  information  is 
obvious.  It  is  nothing  more  than  a 
comparison  of  our  actual  and  our 
budgetary  revenue  from  our  3  principal 
sources  of  revenue — these  are  gasoline, 
liquor  and  succession  duties. 

You  will  note,  for  instance,  that  we 
underestimated  our  gasoline  income  by 
$11  million  last  year;  underestimated 
our  Liquor  Board  profits  by  $12  mil- 
lion, and  underestimated  our  succession 
duties  by  $5  million.  Lest  perchance 
somebody  suggest  to  me  that  if  I  refer 
to  1955-1956,  I  should  refer  to  1956- 
1957  and  advise  hon.  members  that  in 
1956-1957,  we  had  underestimated  gaso- 
line tax  by  $7  million,  let  me  remind  that 
person  he  is  forgetting  this  interim  pro- 
ceeding last  year  which  was  $5.5  million. 

In  other  words,  in  the  two-month 
period  that  I  have  been  complaining 
about,  our  underestimated  revenue  from 
gasoline  tax  went  from  $5  million  to  $11 
million,  and  there  is  no  reason  in  the 
world  why  the  $7  million  will  not  in- 
crease to  $11  million  or  $12  million  this 
year. 

The  same  fact  applies  to  liquor  and 
succession  duties.  Last  year  the  $12 
million  figure  was  $10  million  at  that 
time,  and  the  $7  million  was  $5  million. 
Therefore,  the  increase  of  $7  million  for 
gasoline,  $9  million  for  liquor  and  $4 
million  for  succession  duties  are  not  fair 
comparisons  with  the  year  1956.  All  I 
intended  by  virtue  of  this  statement  was 
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to   demonstrate   where  in   principle   we 
are  underestimating  revenue. 

I  would  like  to  turn  to  page  6  which 
is  headed:  "Summary  of  Operations." 
If  ever  there  was  a  political  instrument, 
this  is  it.  If  I  can  do  nothing  more  this 
afternoon  than  demonstrate  the  pur- 
poses, reason  and  significance  of  this 
statement,  I  will  have  accomplished  a  lot. 

Hon.  members  will  recall  that  in  years 
gone  by,  what  we  have  basically  done 
was  to  compare  our  ordinary  revenue 
with  our  ordinary  expenditure  and  if  the 
difference  was  favourable,  we  called  it 
a  surplus.  From  that  surplus,  we  de- 
ducted highway  reserve  funds  and  sink- 
ing funds,  and  ended  up  with  what  we 
termed  a  net  surplus. 

Many  of  us  now  complain  that  the  net 
surplus  was  not  a  realistic  figure,  that,  in 
fact,  it  was  gobbled  up  by  allotments  to 
the  highway  reserve  fund. 

Then,  the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale 
(Mr.  Macaulay)  made  a  further  objec- 
tion, and  said  in  fact  that  we  were  not 
making  money  at  all  if  we  took  our  total 
capital  revenues  and  total  capital  expen- 
ditures and  added  them  to  our  ordinary 
revenues  and  expenditures ;  we  are  end- 
ing up  in  the  red. 

I  suppose  the  hon.  member  made  some 
impact  on  the  government,  for  we  now 
have  a  statement  which  is  an  attempt  to 
combine  his  suggestion  with  the  old ;  we 
now  have  a  statement  which  in  all  effect 
does  show  from  where  we  receive  our 
funds  and  how  we  disburse  them. 

Hon.  members  will  note  one  figure  on 
that  statement  and  that  is  the  interim 
surplus  at  the  end,  $390,000.  One  would 
think  at  first  blush  that  we  are  taking 
the  suggestion  of  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  and  that,  after  all  our  ex- 
penses, we  are  ending  up  on  the  right 
side  of  the  ledger.  Air.  Speaker,  the  fact 
is,  of  course,  that  we  are  not,  but  is  that 
in  our  capital  expenditures — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  is  very 
clearly  shown. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  part 
is  very  clearly  shown. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  A  simple  and 
accurate  statement. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Certainly  it 
is  accurate,  but  will  the  hon.  Treasurer 
undertake  to  tell  hon.  members  of  this 
House  whether  or  not  the  appropriation 
of  payment  to  the  capital  fund  will  be  a 
constant  figure  year  by  year,  or  will  it 
be  a  variable  one? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Well,  I  can- 
not undertake  anything  for  next  year. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Exactly.  In 
that  we  have  the  essence  of  the  problem. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Nor  can  any- 
body else. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  may 
be,  but  the  hon.  Treasurer  is  suggesting 
here  that  he  is  going  to  take  care  of 
34  per  cent,  this  year  and  I  suppose  by 
virtue  of  what  he  said,  by  1958  he  will 
take  care  of  64  per  cent,  and  next 
year  84  per  cent.,  but  what  assurance 
have  we  that  we  are  following  any 
planned  course? 

I  suggest  to  you,  Mr.  Speaker,  that 
the  figure  is  a  pre-determined  figure  and 
the  matter  is  worked  backwards. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Oh,  no. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  It  certainly 
is.  In  this  particular  year,  1956-1957,  of 
course  it  is  accurate.  It  must  of  neces- 
sity be  because  it  represents  nothing 
more  than  the  disposition  of  the  treasury 
funds. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  is  a 
similar  statement,  but  I  cannot  tell  the 
hon.  member  what  is  going  to  happen 
from  year  to  year  after  that. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  What  is 
the  significance  of  this  presentation? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  is  entirely 
for  the  hon.  member's  benefit,  for  his 
assistance,  so  he  will  see  exactly  where 
we  stand. 
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MR.  WINTERMEYER :  If  it  be  for 
my  edification — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  is 
nothing  political  about  it  at  all,  it  is  a 
true  and  accurate  statement,  and  gives 
everything  right  on  one  page. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  To  that 
extent,  of  course  it  is  a  commendable 
statement,  but  the  fact  is  that  any 
ordinary  person  looking  at  that  state- 
ment would  presume  we  have  a  surplus 
at  the  end  of  operations,  and  the  fact  is 
we  do  not  have  that  on  our  ordinary  or 
on  our  capital  account.  To  that  extent 
I  make  my  criticism,  and  make  it  in  this 
respect. 

If  one  were  to  examine  the  statement 
carefully,  he  could  see  the  method  of 
assimilation.  The  interim  surplus  is  a 
pre-determined  figure,  and  working 
backward  we  ascertain  how  much  is  left 
that  could  be  applied  against  capital  and 
it  is  that  with  which  I  quarrel. 

I  am  not  suggesting  we  are  misleading 
the  public,  but  I  am  suggesting  that  the 
average  person,  who  does  not  have  the 
opportunity  which  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  to  study  these  things,  will 
get  the  wrong  impression  from  a  casual 
reading  of  this  statement. 

I  suggest  that  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  in  mind  very  much  the 
suggestion  that  he  intends  to  create  in 
the  public  mind  the  impression  that  there 
is  in  fact  a  surplus  at  the  end  of  every 
year. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  is  a 
surplus  in  ordinary  account. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes,  but 
why  does  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
say  that  again  this  year  ?  He  has  changed 
his  method  of  presentation.  I  suggest  he 
has  changed  it  because  of  the  criticisms 
which  have  been  made ;  now  he  has  com- 
bined capital  and  ordinary  and  ends  up 
with  a  surplus.  Obviously  he  cannot 
end  up  with  a  surplus  when  the  complete 
payment  is  considered. 

Let  me  continue  to  page  7  of  this  par- 
ticular schedule,  where  we  can  revert  to 


this  same  problem  we  have  been  debat- 
ing, when  we  come  to  the  schedule  in 
1958.  On  page  7,  there  are  very  few 
comments  I  want  to  make.  It  is  very 
factual.  It  is  taken  directly  from  the 
budget,  and  the  only  thing  I  would  point 
out  is  that,  as  of  the  present  time,  our 
gross  debt  is  $1.2  billion.  The  amount  of 
our  net  debt  in  $786  million,  and  the 
difference  between  the  gross  and  the  net 
is  made  up  by  and  large  of  our  Hydro 
financing. 

We  went  into  that  last  year,  and  of 
the  $419  million,  approximately  $300 
million  is  money  we  have  borrowed  on 
behalf  of  Hydro,  and  which  will  be  re- 
paid to  us  and  therefore,  technically 
speaking,  we  are  not  going  to  be  afraid 
to  pay  it;  we  can  reduce  it  from  gross 
debt. 

There  is  one  figure  to  which  I  would 
like  to  refer:  note  the  $17  million  to- 
wards the  bottom  of  the  page,  this 
transfer  of  corporation  tax  refers  to 
surplus. 

There  is  nothing  wrong  with  crediting 
that  to  the  debt  reduction,  but  remember 
that  this  will  be  the  last  year  that  such 
a  credit  can  be  made.  We  are  now  out 
of  the  tax  rental  agreement  with  respect 
to  corporation  taxes,  and  except  for  the 
fortuitous  fact  that  the  agreement 
comes  to  an  end,  we  would  not  have  $17 
million  to  credit.  That  $17  million,  if  it 
were  not  there,  would  increase  our  net 
debt  from  $81  million  to  about  $98 
million. 

I  am  not  criticizing  this  method,  but 
I  am  pointing  out  that  it  is  a  fortuitous 
thing  that  we  have  the  $17  million,  and 
it  just  happens  to  be  this  particular  year. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  What  do  you 
want  us  to  do  with  it? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  do  not  suggest  anything  else 
be  done,  I  just  say  it  is  fortuitous  that 
in  the  ''kitty"  the  province  gets  $17 
million  it  does  not  earn. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  is  not  for- 
tuitous.   It  is  money  in  the  bank. 
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MR.  WINTERMEYER:  No,  it  is 
money  which  was  built  up  as  a  result 
of  provincial  negotiations  with  the 
federal  government,  and  is  to  the 
province's  benefit. 

I  would  refer  to  the  eighth  sheet  of 
this  schedule,  and  the  comment  I  would 
make  at  this  time  is  simply  the  fact 
that  we  are  now  starting  our  observa- 
tion, our  analysis  of  the  year  1958. 
What  I  have  said  thus  far  is  in  respect 
of  the  fiscal  year  1956-1957,  ending  on 
March  31st. 

Here  there  are  just  one  or  two  things 
I  would  point  out : 

On  the  first  schedule,  I  have  drawn 
a  comparison  between  our  budgetary 
and  our  factual  expenditures,  that  is, 
the  actual  amount  of  money  that  we 
expended  in  1956-1957,  and  the  amount 
of  money  that  we  propose  to  spend 
from  ordinary  account  in  1957-1958. 

Hon.  members  will  notice  there  is  a 
difference  of  $65  million.  In  other 
words  in  this  coming  year  the  govern- 
ment will  spend  an  additional  $65 
million,  and  of  that  amount  education 
will  receive  an  allotment  of  $31  million, 
which  is  a  very  commendable  thing. 

We  are  going  to  spend  $31  million 
less  on  highways — I  thought  I  would 
get  some  response  to  that — in  fairness, 
we  are  not  going  to  spend  $31  million 
less.  That  is  the  way  it  is  presented, 
but  that  again  is  this  fantastic  highway 
reserve  fund  which  is  added  to  and 
taken  from,  and  in  the  net  result  we  do 
not  know  where  it  is. 

But,  on  the  face  of  things,  we  are 
going  to  spend  $31  million  less  on  high- 
ways this  coming  year  than  we  did  last 
year,  at  least  that  is  what  the  budget 
says. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  "Hugger- 
mugger." 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  now  come  to  page  9,  the 
summary  of  operations  for  1958.  This, 
again  I  suggest,  is  the  quintessence  of 
the  whole  budget.   If  we  digest  this,  we 


will   understand   fully  the  direction   of 
our  affairs. 

I  know  I  will  be  told  that  the  whole 
story  is  here  and  certainly  it  is  if  one 
has  the  advice  of  professional  account- 
ants behind  him  to  interpret  the  state- 
ment, but  anyone  on  reading  the 
statement  would  conclude  that  we  were 
going  to  make  $556  million. 

We  are  not  going  to  make  $556 
million.  We  are  going  to  lose  in  our 
operations  this  year  the  difference  be- 
tween $228  million  and  $151  million, 
or  %77  million.  Our  debt  is  going  to 
be  increased  in  this  current  fiscal  year 
by  %77  million,  if  the  whole  story  were 
told. 

Why  is  it  not  put  down  in  simple  and 
direct  fashion  to  show  the  net  debt  in- 
creased by  %77  million?  It  is  not  done 
that  way  and  there  must  be  a  reason  for 
it,  and  that  is  why  I  call  it  a  political 
document. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  is  right 
there. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  one 
has  to  make  the  computation.  I  know 
what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
thinking,  but  the  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
I  would  wager  my  last  dollar  that  this 
statement  could  be  presented  to  the 
public  at  large,  and  not  one  per  cent, 
of  the  people  would  conclude  that  we 
had  lost  money  on  the  operations  for 
1957-1958. 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE:  The  hon. 
member  would  lose  his  dollar. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  This  is 
my  real  worry,  however,  and  let  us  get 
to  the  essence  of  this  problem ;  note  in 
1956-1957,  the  appropriation  of  the 
Ontario  payments  paid  from  the  fund 
provided  was  34  per  cent.,  in  the  com- 
insT  year  it  is  64  per  cent.  Surely  nobody 
will  argue  that  it  is  in  fact  a  good 
thing,  more  and  more  money  being 
paid  towards  capital  expenditures.  But 
of  what  significance  is  it  unless  we 
have  a  policy  with  respect  to  capital 
payments  ? 
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The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  told 
me  a  few  minutes  ago  that  he  cannot  tell 
us.  Well,  I  suggest  there  is  no  purpose 
in  it  unless  he  can  analyze  it  by  an 
attempt  to  pay  a  certain  portion  of  our 
capital  expenses  each  year.  If  I  can  be 
shown  that  the  hon.  Treasurer  is  going 
to  continue  to  spend  $64  million  or  5 
per  cent.,  then  this  statement  will  mean 
something  to  me.  I  will  be  glad  to  agree 
with  it  but  I  know  the  hon.  Treasurer 
cannot  show  me,  and  I  know  what  he 
has  in  mind, 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  This  debate 
is  on  the  present  budget,  not  on  the 
next  one  to  come. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  know, 
but  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
knows  that  two  or  three  years  from  now 
he  will  want  more  money  for  education 
or  some  other  purpose  which  may  have 
some  real  significance  at  the  time,  and 
I  never  suggested  it  might  have  a 
political  purpose  at  that  time. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  never  has 
and  never  will. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  But  I  will 
wager  again  that  before  the  next  election 
this  figure  will  be  amended  so  that  more 
money  will  be  available  and  provided 
for  our  ordinary  expenditures  in  the 
form  of,  it  may  be,  old  age  pensions.  It 
may  be  towards  the  end  of  the  current 
year;  money  will  be  made  available  in 
some  charming  fashion,  and  the  charm 
will  simply  occur  by  reducing  the  portion 
of  capital  expenditure  to  a  lesser  per- 
centage than  what  is  suggested;  and  by 
that  magnetism  money  will  be  provided 
so  that  my  hon.  friend  will  be  able  to 
tell  his  constituents  that  this  government 
is  interested  in  the  old  age  pension 
question. 

That  is  my  basic  criticism  of  that 
particular  statement,  and  I  cannot 
emphasize  it  too  much. 

I  am  afraid  that  in  addition  to  the 
highway  reserve  fund  we  have  an 
additional  device,  not  to  deliberately 
mislead  people,  but  to  cause  them  some 


considerable    confusion    in    the    inter- 
pretation of  our  real  affairs. 

We  are  getting  towards  the  end  of 
this  account.  May  I  refer  to  the  tenth 
page.  It  may  be  that  I  should  spend 
very  little  time  on  this  particular  page. 
The  information  that  is  presented  is  my 
own  compilation  of  what  are  the  differ- 
ences between  ordinary  revenue  and 
expenditure  each  year;  the  difference 
between  ordinary  and  capital  expense 
each  year;  and  the  gross  deficit  and 
reduction  for  sinking  fund  and  the  like. 

Let  me  take  as  an  instance  the  year 
ending  in  1956.  That  is  the  only  actual 
figure  we  have,  because  necessarily  the 
end  of  1957  includes  3  months'  interim 
and  1958  is  entirely  speculative  —  well, 
not  speculative,  but  it  is  a  matter  of 
prognostication. 

In  1956  we  made  money,  and  the 
revenue  exceeded  ordinary  expenditure 
by  $2  million.  But  our  capital  expendi- 
ture was  $82  million,  as  a  result  of 
which  we  had  a  gross  debt,  according 
to  the  compilation  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale,  of  $77.8  million. 

In  that  year  we  allotted  $33  million 
to  sinking  fund  and  ended  up  with 
expenditures  covering  it  of  $44.5 
million. 

Hon.  members  can  put  in  the  same 
schedule  in  the  subsequent  years.  Note 
that,  as  I  said  before,  in  this  current 
year  —  1957  —  we  will  have  a  deficit  of 
approximately  $98  million  with  the 
additional  bill  for  the  $17  million  we 
transferred  from  the  corporation  tax 
fund ;  that  according  to  current  esti- 
mates —  and  I  think  I  am  correct  in 
this  in  its  entirety  —  in  this  year  of  1957 
we  will  go  into  debt  in  the  amount  of 
$78  milHon. 

I  should  just  stop  momentarily  to 
comment  on  the  matter  of  debt.  One 
no  longer  knows  what  to  say.  We 
have  had  statements  that  some  planned 
attack  should  be  made  on  the  debt.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  anything  —  I  do  not 
see  anything  —  in  the  suggestions  of  the 
current  budget  other  than  the  old  system 
of  applying  $17  million  towards  sinking 
fund    and    hoping    that    there    will    be 
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something  in  income  at  the  expiration 
of  the  fiscal  year  which  can  he  added  to 
assist    in    reducing    our   deht. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  What  does 
the  hon.  member  suggest  —  that  there 
should  be  some  additional  taxes? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Just  a 
minute.  There  is  a  suggestion  I  am 
going  to  make  by  which  I  think  the  hon. 
Treasurer  will  have  substantially  more 
revenue  than  even  he  expected. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  We  want  to 
hear  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  am  going 
to  suggest,  if  the  hon.  Treasurer  will 
agree  with  me,  that  he  could  transfer 
the  highway  reserve  fund  and  put  it 
where  it  should  be  —  under  ''surplus", 
and  if  he  will  credit  his  sinking  fund 
instalment  this  year  he  can  reduce  this 
figure  of  $78  or  $81  million  to  approxi- 
mately nil,  and  accomplish  for  the  first 
time  in  the  history  of  this  government 
an  actual  net  profit  on  operations  after 
capital  and  ordinary  expenditures. 

If  the  hon.  Treasurer  wants  me  to 
suggest  that  at  this  particular  stage, 
although  I  had  hoped  to  leave  it  until 
later,  I  would  be  delighted  to  do  so. 
because  if  I  can  effect  this  contribution 
to  the  debate  I  will  have  done  far  more 
than  I  ever  expected. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  is  one  point  which 
I  would  like  to  make  in  conjunction  with 
this  matter  of  debt.  As  I  say,  we  have 
liad  hon.  members  rise,  and  everything 
tiiat  can  be  said  has  been  said,  and  what 
else  can  we  say  except  that  there  is  no 
plan,  no  new  programme  that  would 
reduce  the  debt,  and  there  is  nothing  that 
is  being  done  in  this  budget. 

But  I  think  I  should  comment,  in  fair- 
ness, on  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  during  the  budget 
debate  when  he  suggested  that  in  some 
mysterious  fashion,  relating  1957  dollars 
to  1939  dollars,  we  will  reduce  our  debt. 
Lest,  perchance,  some  innocent  person 
might  take  him  seriously,  may  I  say 
I  do  not  think  he  was  serious  about  that 


particular  suggestion,  they  may  be  his 
w^ords,  but  I  do  not  believe  that  they 
were  his  ideas,  that  this  would  be,  in 
effect,  reducing,  because  if  one  takes  the 
current  value  of  a  dollar  and  relates  it 
to  the  1939  dollar  and  then  reduces  the 
debt  by  the  increase  in  the  dollar,  he 
will,  in  effect,  have  reduced  our  debt. 
Surely  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
not  going  to  suggest  that  seriously  to 
the  House. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER  :  It  is  the  effect 
of  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  It  is  like 
mixing  chalk  and  cheese.  One  cannot 
pay  a  debt  with  1939  dollars.  It  must  be 
paid  with  1957  dollars.  The  hon.  Treas- 
urer knows  it,  and  I  know  it.  Some  of 
these  publicists — ghost  writers — what- 
ever they  are  called,  must  have  suggested 
this,  because  I  am  sure  that  the  hon. 
Treasurer,  in  his  mature  judgment,  could 
not  believe  that. 

It  is  too  bad  our  debt  is  increasing,  but 
surely  we  do  not  want  to  create  thejm- 
pression  in  the  minds  of  the  people  of 
Ontario  that  it  is  not  increasing  simply 
because,  if  we  relate  it  back  to  the  1939 
dollar,  the  debt  is  less  than  what  it  is  at 
the  present  time. 

I  should  like  to  move  on  to  the  twelfth 
page  of  the  summary.  On  this  particular 
page  I  have  done  nothing  more  than  to 
copy  a  page  of  the  actual  budget  pres- 
entation except  for  the  comment  at  the 
bottom,  and  hon.  members  will  notice 
that  I  have  made  my  comments  under 
the  heading  "critic's  adjustments." 

This  page  is  demonstrative  of  where 
our  additional  revenue  is  coming  from, 
and  in  the  first  half  of  the  page  the  new 
taxes  are  set  forth ;  in  the  middle  por- 
tion and  in  the  lower  portion  of  the  page 
there  is  shown  the  additional  revenue 
from  some  of  the  old  sources. 

There  is  another  thing  I  want  to  com- 
ment on,  if  I  may,  and  that  is  the  $11 
million  that  has  been  deducted  from  the 
$50  million  to  get  the  $39  million  under 
the  heading  of  duties  —  that  has  been 
used  to  get  the  $39  million  figure  which 
appears. 
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I  suggest  that  the  $11  million  cannot, 
in  fairness,  be  deducted  from  the  $50 
million.  As  I  understand  it  the  $11 
million  is  the  amount  of  money  that 
would  have  accrued  to  the  province  of 
Ontario  if  the  province  and  the  Do- 
minion had  continued  the  fiscal  arrange- 
ment and  agreement  that  was  in  force 
from  1951  to  1956. 

Let  me  explain  briefly.  Under  the  old 
agreement  there  was  an  escalator  clause 
and  we  did  receive  some  additional  pay- 
ment depending  on  the  variation  in  the 
population.  Under  the  new  agreement 
there  is  no  such  payment,  and  we 
receive  a  direct  rebate. 

What  is  suggested  by  this  $11  million 
is  this,  that  if  we  had  continued  on  the 
old  agreement  we  would  receive  an  addi- 
tional $11  million  this  coming  year;  but, 
in  fact,  the  old  agreement  is  cancelled — 
it  is  out  of  the  window ;  we  are  no  longer 
operating  under  that  agreement. 

So,  in  determining  the  increases, 
credit  has  been  given  for  the  increases 
which  the  new  agreement  will  produce; 
and  in  the  determination  of  how  much 
the  increase  will  be,  what  the  escalator 
produced  in  1956  was  taken  into  con- 
sideration. Therefore,  I  suggest  that  it 
is  unfair  to  include  that  $11  million  as 
a  reduction. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  shakes 
his  head.  If  that  be  so,  or  not  be  so,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  suggest  he  give  an 
explanation,  because,  very  frankly,  in 
this  respect  I  cannot  understand  why  the 
$11  million  should  be  deducted. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Mr.  Speaker, 
this  statement  was  for  the  purpose  of 
showing  the  additional  revenue  over  the 
revenue  sources  of  the  current  year  that 
we  will  receive  as  a  result  of  the  new 
agreement  with  the  federal  government 
and  the  new  taxes  that  we  intend  to 
impose.  One  of  the  items  that  we  had 
the  benefit  of  in  the  current  year  was 
this  $11  million.  But  unless  we  deduct 
that,  because  that  is  no  longer  going  to 
be  a  benefit,  how  can  we  come  to  the 
true  increase  over  the  revenue  sources 
that  we  have  at  the  present  time? 


MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Perhaps  I 
can  make  my  point  this  way :  I  think  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  would  agree 
with  me  that  this  year — that  is  the  cur- 
rent year,  1957 — the  current  fiscal  year 
1957-1958— will  produce  $59  million  as 
a  result  of  taxes  that  are  set  forth 
above;  that  is  the  2  per  cent,  corpora- 
tion tax,  the  2-cent-per-gallon  gasoline 
tax,  and  so  on. 

In  addition  there  will  be  $50  million 
made  available  from  the  federal  govern- 
ment insurance  plan  tax  and  the 
improvements  on  the  mining  tax.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  question  about 
that. 

These  two  sums  will,  in  fact,  total 
$109  million.  That  is  the  amount  that 
the  hon.  Treasurer  is  going  to  have 
available;  but,  after  all,  we  may  have 
other  sources  that  will  not  come  in.  That 
money  will  be  there. 

If  the  old  agreement  had  been  con- 
tinued in  addition  then  we  would  receive 
an  additional  $11  million.  The  treasury 
is  going  to  receive  $109  million — not  $98 
million.  I  do  not  think  there  is  any  ques- 
tion about  that. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  But  it  is  to 
show  the  increase;  it  shows  the  total 
amount  we  are  going  to  receive,  but  it 
has  also  to  show  the  net  increase.  We 
are  losing  $11  million  under  the  present 
proposals  of  the  federal  government, 
represented  by  that  item;  so  that  if  we 
gain  froixi  the  federal  government  the 
$6.5  million  on  income  tax  and  those 
other  items,  then  we  have  to  deduct 
from  that  the  amount  that  we  lose. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  May  I 
simply  ask  the  hon.  Treasurer — I  do  not 
want  to  bore  the  House  on  this,  but  I 
am  rather  interested  in  it — when  he 
determines  this  $6.5  million  and  when  he 
determines  the  $31.5  million,  does  he  not 
consider  that  to  be  a  loss  over  what  he 
received  last  year? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No,  that  is 
just  the  increase  in  those  corporation 
and  income  tax  rates,  but  it  does  not 
take  into  account  the  escalator. 
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MR.  WINTERMEYER :  But  it  rep- 
resents an  increase  under  the  federal 
government  payment  —  the  province's 
total  increase. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  has  no 
bearing  on  that  portion  of  the  revenue. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  may  be  becoming  academic, 
and  I  do  not  want  that  to  happen,  but  I 
do  not  want  to  leave  the  impression  with 
this  House  that  I  am  seeing  this  point, 
because  I  frankly  think,  and  suggest  that, 
the  increase  in  taxes  as  a  result  of  these 
various  impositions  will  not  be  $98 
million  but,  in  fact,  will  be  $98  million 
plus  $11  million,  or  $109  million. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Well,  I  hope 
that  is  true. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  I 
think  it  is  obvious.  It  is  not  only  a 
thought.  I  think  it  is  a  fact — a  book- 
keeping, mathematical  fact. 

Going  into  the  realm  of  hope  and 
expectancy,  I  say  that  if  our  revenue 
is  underestimated  —  and  it  has  been 
underestimated  in  the  past,  and  there  is 
not  one  of  us  who  would  want  it  to 
continue  to  be — and  it  is  under- 
estimated by  10  per  cent.,  we  cannot 
expect  10  per  cent,  over  and  above  what 
our  estimated  revenue  has  been,  and 
our  estimated  revenue  is  $574  milHon. 
I  do  not  think  it  is  unfair  to  the  gov- 
ernment in  any  respect  to  say  to  them 
that  they  can  anticipate  the  $98  million, 
the  $11  million  I  have  spoken  about 
and  an  additional  $74  million.  If  that 
becomes  available,  then  over  and  above 
the  revenues  that  have  been  set  forth 
in  this  budget,  we  have  $68  million. 

I  say  to  the  government  we  are  now 
in  the  position  I  have  complained  about 
in  each  of  my  budget  criticisms.  This 
is  the  sum  about  which  we,  as  legal 
and  elected  representatives,  should  have 
something  to  say,  as  to  the  disposition 
of  that  money.  I  say  the  $68  million 
is  more  than  the  2  per  cent,  additional 
corporation  tax,  the  2-cent  gasoline  tax, 
and  all  other  additional  taxes  that  are 
being  levied  this  year. 


I  ask  the  question:  if  this  be  the 
budget,  and  if  the  government  requires 
only  $98  million  to  underwrite  and 
launch  its  programme,  then  I  say  we 
should  seriously  think  and  determine 
whether  or  not  the  additional  levy  to 
produce  the  $68  million  is  necessary 
this  year. 

I  realize,  and  I  am  not  going  to  be 
foolish  enough  to  stand  before  this 
House  and  say  that,  although  we  are 
going  on  with  a  large  capital  and 
ordinary  revenue  expenditure,  increas- 
ing highways  and  the  like,  no  tax  levy  is 
necessary.  But  I  am  seriously  going  to 
take  the  stapd  that  in  the  fiscal  year 
1957-1958  the  government  has  failed  to 
demonstrate  there  is  any  need  for  addi- 
tional tax  levy.  I  think  I  have  demon- 
strated where  the  government  has 
underestimated  its  total  revenue  by 
approximately  $68  million,  which  is 
about  $9  million  more  than  the  total 
revenue  it  proposes  to  receive  from  the 
several  sources  of  the  new  tax  levy. 

That,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  the  first  and 
maybe  the  most  important  fact  that  I 
want  to  establish  in  this  budget  criticism. 

If  we  may  leave  the  mimeographed 
sheets  for  the  moment  and  come  to 
some  of  the  departments  of  govern- 
ment, I  would  like  firstly  to  refer  to 
our  highways  programme. 

I  mentioned  just  a  moment  ago  that 
I  am  not  going  to  be  foolish  enough 
to  tell  hon.  members  that  we  should 
never  need  any  additional  revenue,  nor 
any  additional  tax  levy.  Certainly  we 
do.  The  question  is,  do  we  need  it  in 
this  current  year,  and,  even  if  we  do, 
have  we  used  the  most  equitable  form 
of  tax  levy  that  could  be  devised?  One 
of  the  forms  has  been  gasoline  tax,  and 
I  would  ask  that  hon.  members  con- 
sider and  try  to  determine  whether  or 
or  not  it  is  an  equitable  tax. 

The  first  comment  I  would  make  in 
respect  of  the  2-cent  increase  in  gaso- 
line tax  is  in  the  fact  that  a  few  days 
ago,  I  understand,  the  select  committee 
in  its  report  suggested  that  there  should 
be  an  increase  in  gasoline  tax  only  when 
and  if  more  highways  are  to  be  built, 
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and  when  and  if  a  definite  formula  for 
the  construction  of  highways  is  set  be- 
fore this  House. 

In  disregard  of  that  suggestion,  we 
have  the  suggestion  in  the  budget  of 
this  government  that  we  impose  im- 
mediately an  additional  2-cent  levy  on 
gasoline. 

I  am  not  saying  it  never  should  be 
imposed.  I  think  in  some  respects 
gasoline  must  help  to  pay  the  cost  of 
highways — obviously — and  I  am  one 
who  believes  in  relating  the  cost  to 
service,  and  in  that  respect  it  is  good. 
But  for  goodness  sake,  before  we  pass 
this  legislation,  we  should  know  how 
and  where  these  highways  are  going  to 
be  built. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
(Mr.  Oliver)  said  at  the  outset  of  this 
session  that  we  have  before  us  no  con- 
struction plans  for  highways,  and  I  say 
we  have  no  financial  plan  to  underwrite 
the  payment  of  highways.  Certainly 
highways  are  good,  and  have  to  be  paid 
for,  and  people  are  not  going  to  object 
to  paying  if  they  get  the  highways. 

In  western  Ontario  we  would  be 
glad  to  pay  2  cents  additional  tax  if 
we  got  highway  No.  401  out  of  the 
Toronto  area  and  coming  in  our  direc- 
tion. But,  when  is  The  Department  of 
Highways  going  to  do  it,  and  when  are 
we  to  be  told  how  this  government  will 
do  it  ?  When  we  are  told  this  in  express 
language,  we  will  be  glad  to  pay  the 
additional  levy. 

I  think  we,  as  opposition  hon.  mem- 
bers, should  rise  and  advise  the  govern- 
ment that  the  public  at  large  is  incensed 
about  the  fact  that  they  are  being  taxed 
for  something  for  which  they  can  see 
no  direct  benefit. 

In  my  district  I  am  confident  we 
have  paid  out  more  than  our  share  in 
gasoline  tax,  and  yet  we  have  not  had 
a  new  road  for  years,  to  the  best  of 
my  knowledge.  We  have  been  promised 
a  new  highway  in  No.  401,  and  I  sup- 
pose we  will  get  it  some  day,  but  the 
question  is  when,  and  we  do  not  intend 
to  pay  an  additional  tax  levy  with  no 


understanding  of  when  that  highway 
will  go  through. 

Our  highways  programme  is  prob- 
ably the  most  important  one  that  we 
can  undertake.  It  will  serve  two  dis- 
tinct purposes:  it  will  help  to  solve  our 
transportational  problem,  but  over  and 
above  that  it  will  help  to  demonstrate 
and  assist  in  the  decentralization  of 
industry  and  population. 

We  should  certainly  have  a  plan 
whereby  we  devise  in  advance  where 
the  centres  of  population  and  industry 
will  be  20  years  from  now.  It  is  one 
thing  to  have  a  plan  and  another  thing 
to  follow  the  economic  developments  of 
the  times.  Certainly  the  government 
has  to  get  out  and  lead  in  this  direction 
and  not  to  follow. 

The  hon.  member  for  York-Humber 
(Mr.  Lewis)  said  that  this  government 
can  continue  to  build  roads  around  To- 
ronto, and  the  more  they  build  the  more 
are  needed,  and  he  is  absolutely  right. 
The  fact  is,  the  more  roads  that  are 
built  and  the  better  transportation  there 
is,  the  more  industry  and  population 
will  follow. 

In  western  Ontario  generally,  and 
eastern  Ontario,  and  in  the  north,  we 
have  the  right  also  to  demand  industry 
and  to  say  that  some  day  our  population 
will  be  increased,  and  it  is  only  going 
to  be  done  by  wise  highway  planning, 
and  will  be  effected  only  if  and  when 
we  have  a  super  plan  and  when  we  can 
criticize  and  suggest,  which  is  something 
we  do  not  have  at  the  present  time. 

Therefore,  I  say  that  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  Planning  and  Development  (Mr. 
Nickle)  should  rise  and  inform  us  what 
he  intends  to  do  :  where  he  intends  to  put 
industry  in  the  next  few  years;  where 
he  intends  the  population  to  be. 

I  heard  it  said  the  other  day  that  it  is 
feasible  and  possible  that  in  the  years 
to  come  people  will  be  living  in  the 
Hudson  Bay  and  James  Bay  areas  —  a 
wonderful  suggestion.  It  is  possible, 
some  day,  that  this  can  be  effectively 
brought  about,  and  I  certainly  hope  so, 
and,  for  northern  Ontario,  I  hope  all 
the  development  they  expect  comes 
about  as  soon  as  possible. 
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On  the  other  hand,  we  in  southern 
Ontario  feel  we  have  been  treated  un- 
fairly in  respect  to  highway  develop- 
ment. There  should  be  a  system  which 
would  permit  highway  transportation, 
commercial  transportation  in  any  part 
of  that  area  bounded  by  Goderich  to 
Cornwall  and  south  of  the  line,  yet  which 
would  not  materially  affect  the  cost  of 
transportation. 

I  am  getting  my  words  before  my 
ideas,  but  it  is  a  fact  that  normally, 
industry  will  move  according  to  trans- 
portation. If  transportation  facilities  are 
good,  industry  follows.  If  we  develop 
our  transportation  facilities  in  the  area 
I  have  spoken  of,  I  am  sure  we  can 
direct  industrialization  to  the  same  area 
and  bring  about  decentralization  of  our 
population,  which  is  something  that 
everyone  will  basically  agree  with. 

My  complaint  is  this,  that  nothing  is 
being  done  in  a  positive  manner ;  noth- 
ing is  being  presented  to  us  to  show  how 
it  will  be  accomplished,  and  at  the  same 
time  we  are  asked  to  pay  two  cents  a 
gallon  additional  tax  on  gasoline. 

My  thought  is  this :  if  we  examine 
our  highway  budget  we  will  note  it  is 
now  35  per  cent,  of  our  total  ordinary 
capital  expenditures.  It  used  to  be  30 
per  cent. ;  in  fact,  it  was  30  per  cent,  last 
year.  When  the  Queen  Elizabeth  high- 
way was  built  —  under  a  different  gov- 
ernment, I  will  admit  —  the  highway 
budget  was  approximately  12  per  cent. 
I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  the 
development  of  that  highway  did  more 
for  the  industrialization  and  develop- 
ment of  Ontario  than  all  the  highways 
that  have  been  built  in  the  province  since 
that  time, 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  I  am  going  to 
suggest  to  this  House  for  serious  con- 
sideration is  this :  I  know  it  costs  money 
to  build  highways,  and  apparently  it  is 
going  to  become  more  and  more  costly, 
and  going  to  eat  more  and  more  into  our 
sources  of  revenue.  Why  not  seriously 
sit  down  and  prepare  a  master  plan? 
Why  not  present  it  to  this  House  for  its 
comments  ? 

Then,  why  not  borrow  the  money 
required   to   build   these   highways   and 


repay  the  borrowings  in  a  mathematical 
and  orderly  fashion  by  taking  a  certain 
number  of  dollars  out  of  revenue  each 
year? 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
suggested  about  12  or  13  years  ago  that 
there  was  nothing  wrong  with  borrow- 
ing money  or  increasing  our  debt  pro- 
viding the  money  is  used  for  self- 
liquidating  assets. 

Highways  represent  such  an  asset; 
they  do  produce  some  revenue,  and  from 
those  sources  of  revenue  we  could  derive 
enough  money  to  pay  off  the  loan. 

I  do  not  want  a  highway  commission. 
I  want  this  to  remain  under  the  authority 
and  jurisdiction  of  this  House,  but 
certainly  our  highway  financing  could 
be  divorced  from  our  general  financing. 
It  could  be  set  aside  in  a  mathematical 
and  allotted  fashion  that  would  permit 
of  those  types  of  highways  and  of  the 
payment  for  them  in  an  orderly  fashion. 
If  that  can  be  done  I  suggest  we  will 
have  done  something  for  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

I  can  encourage  the  hon.  members  of 
the  opposition  in  no  more  effective  way 
than  to  ask  that  they  boldly  and  directly 
think  in  terms  of  plans  for  the  future. 
Our  highways  will  underwrite  the 
economic  development  of  our  future, 
and  unless  they  provide  the  things  that 
I  have  suggested  they  should  do,  we  will 
fail  in  our  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  Ontario. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  next  subject  that 
I  would  like  to  touch  upon  for  a  little 
while  is  the  question  of  education.  In 
that  respect  I  would  like  to  refer  again 
briefly  to  the  budget.  Unfortunately,  I 
did  not  include  this  chart  because  it  is 
not  possible  to  mimeograph  a  chart. 
However,  the  chart  appears  in  the  bud- 
get itself,  and  that  chart  demonstrates 
that  in  the  present  year  our  highway 
allotment  has  increased  from  30  to  35 
per  cent,  of  our  total  expenditures; 
education  and  agriculture  20  per  cent. 

When  I  looked  at  that  I  stopped  in 
amazement  to  think  why  The  Depart- 
ment of  Agriculture  should  be  associated 
with    education;    we    have   never    done 
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that  before.    Naturally,  one  begins  to 
question  the  reason — 

MR.  OLIVER :  To  get  suspicious. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes.  The 
analysis,  apparently,  produces  this:  last 
year  our  educational  allotment  was  19.6 
per  cent.  When  we  work  it  out,  our 
educational  allotment  is  seen  to  be  only 
18.4  per  cent,  of  our  total  expenditures. 
In  other  words,  we  are  using  less  and 
less  of  our  budget  for  education  and 
more  and  more  for  highways. 

That  is  not  a  very  desirable  situation, 
and  I  presume  it  is  not  being  unkind  to 
the  government  to  suggest  that  they  did 
not  want  that  information  to  become 
fully  apparent  in  this  chart,  so,  therefore, 
they  lumped  together  education  and  agri- 
culture. 

Fortunately,  agriculture  had  remained 
a  constant  proportion  of  our  total  ex- 
penditures— that  is,  2  per  cent. — so  the 
2  per  cent,  plus  the  18.5  per  cent,  pro- 
duces 20.5  per  cent. 

The  fact  is  that  less  and  less  of  our 
expenditures  are  being  allotted  to  educa- 
tion. One  can  talk  dollars  from  now 
until  doomsday,  but  the  fact  is  we  are 
not  using  as  much  of  our  budget  as  we 
did  last  or  in  past  years  for  the  cause 
of  education. 

In  the  budget  address  itself,  hon. 
members  will  recall  the  words  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer.  He  said  : 

It  is  also  sometimes  said  that  the 
municipalities  should  have  more  fields 
of  taxation.  Thirteen  years  ago  when 
we  introduced  a  new  approach  to  the 
municipal  problem  it  was  the  opinion, 
and  that  opinion  still  seems  to  be 
prevalent,  that  there  was  no  altogether 
satisfactory  way  of  granting  muni- 
cipalities access  to  additional  forms  of 
taxation  which  they  might  employ 
themselves. 

It  was  decided,  then,  the  most 
effective  assistance  the  province  could 
immediately  render  to  the  municipal- 
ities was  to  increase  its  grants  to 
education,  and  that  it  has  continued 
to  do  through  the  years.    The  assist- 


ance to  education  was  intended  to 
serve  two  purposes.  First,  to  relieve 
the  property  owner  of  some  of  the 
burden  of  real  estate  taxes  and, 
second,  to  improve  the  standards  of 
education  through  the  province. 

Mr.  Speaker,  those  are  commendable 
words.  The  question  is,  what  is  the 
basic  problem  ? 

The  government,  apparently,  has 
taken  a  stand  that  the  way  to  tackle  the 
educational  problem  is  on  the  per  pupil 
or  per  capita  grant.  In  ordinary 
language,  the  grant  system.  The  govern- 
ment has  suggested  that  this  current  year 
it  is  going  to  devise  a  uniform  yardstick 
for  all  assessment  in  Ontario  and  that 
is  a  very  commendable  thing;  but  are 
we  getting  to  the  heart  of  the  problem  ? 

I  am  not  talking  about  technical  edu- 
cational qualifications  and  such  like.  I 
am  talking  about  the  heart  of  the 
financial  educational  problem.  What  is 
the  problem? 

The  problem,  in  essence,  is  this :  in 
certain  areas  there  is  a  predominance  of 
industrialized  assessment;  in  others,  a 
predominance  of  residential  assessment. 
Necessarily,  therefore,  in  all  those  areas 
not  highly  industrialized,  the  home 
owner  must  pay  more  and  more  towards 
the  educational  costs  of  a  child  in  dollars 
than  the  man  in  the  adjoining  com- 
munity which  is  highly  industrialized. 
That  is  the  problem.  I  think  the  govern- 
ment will  acknowledge  this. 

The  question  is,  what  is  the  solution? 
I  will  suggest  what  I  think  is  the  only 
worthwhile,  direct  solution ;  and  that  is 
the  per  classroom  grant  system.  By  that 
I  mean,  one  must  start  with,  as  the 
government  has  said  it  will  start  with,  a 
uniform  assessment  throughout  the 
province,  a  basic  assessment  that  will  be 
applicable  in  all  areas.  Then  our  experts 
and  the  experts  in  The  Department  of 
Education  can  determine  how  much  the 
ordinary  classroom  costs  in  terms  of 
capital  expenditure ;  in  terms  of  teachers' 
salaries,  ordinary  expenditures  and  all 
the  incidentals.  They  can  break  it  down 
to  determine  what  amount  will  be  re- 
quired to  operate  one  classroom  satis- 
factorily. 
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The  second  determination  that  can  be 
made  is  what  we  think,  in  our  discretion, 
the  average  land  owner  should  pay  by 
way  of  a  levy.  Suppose  that  is  a  deter- 
mined and  agreed  figure.  The  govern- 
ment should  be  responsible  for  making 
up  the  difference  between  those  two 
figures  in  all  instances  and  in  all  parts 
of  Ontario. 

One  hundred  years  ago  Ryerson  said, 
''Every  child  in  Ontario  should  have  the 
right  to  equal  education."  That  is  still 
a  challenge  today.  In  parts  of  Ontario, 
I  understand,  in  parts  of  the  Yorks 
where  there  is  a  predominantly  residen- 
tial area,  the  people  are  expected  to 
pay  far  more  towards  education  than  in 
other  sections. 

It  is  inequitable ;  it  is  unfair.  Unless, 
and  until,  the  government  recognizes 
that  is  the  basis  of  our  financial  educa- 
tional problem,  we  will  make  no  real 
progress. 

One  gingerly  step  has  been  taken  in 
that  direction  in  the  matter  of  equalized 
assessment.  I  commend  the  government 
for  that.  But,  unless  the  government 
intends  to  and  will  pursue  the  course  I 
sugsfested,  we  will  not  have  an  equitable 
solution. 

Here  again.  I  ask  the  hon.  members  of 
the  opposition  to  make  known  their 
thoughts  in  this  respect.  The  govern- 
ment should  tell  us  what  they  are  going 
to  do  in  this  respect;  and  whether  they 
intend  to  go  along  with  the  suggestion 
I  have  made  as  to  a  solution,  or  whether 
they  are  going  to  attempt  some  other 
solution.  An  issue  is  required  because 
this  is  one  of  the  most  important  prob- 
lems facing  the  people  of  Ontario  today. 

Another  suggestion  was  that  the  gov- 
ernment should  take  over  the  teachers' 
salaries. 

I  do  not  think  that  is  good  for  this 
reason :  although  it  would  provide  a 
speedy  financial  solution  we  must  re- 
member this ;  I  understand  the  teachers 
do  not  like  it,  and  they  are  still  the  bul- 
wark of  our  system.  They  are  the  people 
on  whom  we  depend  for  the  survival  of 
democracy  in  the  mature  age  of  our 
children. 


Therefore,  I  would  say  if  the  teachers 
are  opposed  to  the  idea  of  becoming 
civil  servants,  I  would  not  suggest  that 
solution. 

But  would  suggest  the  alternative  one 
I  have  mentioned  —  the  per  classroom 
grant  system.  I  think  that  would  be  a 
fair,  speedy,  direct  and  equitable  solution 
of  our  entire  financial  educational  prob- 
lem. And  I  say  to  this  government  to 
stand  up,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
said,  and  be  counted,  and  inform  us 
whether  or  not  they  are  going  to  do  it, 
and  if  not,  I  suggest  to  the  hon.  members 
of  the  opposition  that  we  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  people  of  Ontario  to  effect 
what  Ryerson  suggested  100  years  ago. 

The  next  subject  I  want  to  talk  upon 
for  a  few  minutes  is  the  question  of 
corporations.  In  that  respect,  I  feel 
like  a  man  who  is  crying  in  the  wilder- 
ness. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  He  has  been 
crying  all  afternoon. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  is  typical  of  the  sentiment 
that  sometimes  pervades  this  Legisla- 
ture. It  is  a  nonsensical  comment  that 
produces  no  good  result.  I  could  rise 
and  present  this  in  a  "slap-happy", 
''swashbuckling"  fashion  and  say  all 
the  front  benchers  are  failing  in  their 
responsibility,  but  I  do  not  intend  to  do 
so. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  He  is  making 
a  good  job  of  it. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  let  us  get  on  with  it.  In  regard 
to  corporations  I  simply  want  to  say 
that  a  few  weeks  ago  I  had  the  oppor- 
tunity to  speak  on  this  same  subject. 
I  suggested  we  should  not  have  a  cor- 
poration tax.  Apparently,  the  govern- 
ment has  decided  otherwise. 

At  the  risk  of  repeating  myself,  I 
would  like  to  make  some  comments  in 
that  respect.  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  we 
should  ask  ourselves ;  what  is  the  real 
problem  at  hand  ?  What  is  the  problem 
with  respect  to  corporation  tax  ?  Accord- 
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ing  to  this  morning's  paper  the  hon.  Mr. 
Harris,  I  beheve,  suggested  if  we  had 
gone  into  the  tax  rental  agreement  we 
would  have  received  $40  million  more 
than  we  are  going  to. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Do  not 
jump  too  quickly.  I  am  not  going  to 
suggest  we  would  receive  $40  million 
more.  What  hon.  Mr.  Harris  meant  was 
that,  had  we  gone  into  the  agreement, 
we  would  have  received  $196  million 
in  the  form  of  rebates  in  income  and 
corporation  taxes.  Under  our  present 
system  of  imposing  an  additional  levy  of 
2  per  cent,  we  will  receive  $223  million ; 
a  difference,  therefore,  of  approximately 
$26  million  which  is  exactly  2  per  cent. 

Therefore,  this  is  our  problem :  we 
will  receive  $26  million  more  by  levying 
an  additional  2  per  cent,  on  the  cor- 
porations. 

Mind  you,  we  are  going  to  lose  a  little 
in  the  tax  rental  field  because  if  per- 
chance in  some  areas  of  Canada,  the 
west  particularly,  the  corporation 
revenue  from  income  tax  is  more  than 
expected,  more  rebate  than  the  hon.  Mr. 
Harris  estimated  would  be  available  to 
Ontario.  By  staying  out  of  the  field,  of 
course,  we  do  not  get  it  so  there  is  a 
possibility  we  lose  some. 

In  fairness,  I  will  acknowledge  the 
problem  is  simply  that  we  are  going  to 
raise  $26  million  by  the  levy  of  a  2  per 
cent.  tax.  Is  that  fair?  Is  it  equitable? 
Is  it  desirable?  That  is  our  problem  in 
a  nutshell. 

MR.  WARDROBE:  How  did  he 
get  the  figure  of  $26  miUion? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  May  I  say 
to  the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  that 
if  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  were  not  more 
accurate  in  estimating  his  revenue  he 
would  not  have  a  surplus  of  $500  million 
but  a  fantastic  surplus.  He  may  not  err 
in  gross  national  product  by  more  than 
1  per  cent,  to  produce  that  result. 

Now  certainly  in  fairness,  you  can- 
not   ask    a    man    to    predetermine    the 


revenues  to  1  per  cent,  accuracy.  Our 
own  is  approximately  10  per  cent.  out. 
Suppose  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  had  been 
10  per  cent,  out  in  his  calculations,  what 
sort  of  surplus  would  we  have  had?  It 
is  acknowledged  that  dollarwise  it  is 
large,  but  percentagewise — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Theirs  is 
more  than  10  per  cent. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Now  just 
a  minute,  I  refer  to  gross  national 
product. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Oh,  well,  that 
is  different. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  I  said,  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows  I 
did,  that  these  predeterminations  of 
economic  conditions  and  revenues  are  all 
geared,  measured  and  determined  by  the 
gross  national  product.  I  said  an  error 
of  1  per  cent,  in  gross  national  product 
would  upset  the  "applecart"  surpluswise. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  are  tied  to 
the  same  thing,  we  have  to  do  the  same 
thing. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  With  the  tax 
rental  agreement,  we  are  tied  right  down 
to  that. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  is 
true. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member  does  not  want  to  blow  hot  and 
cold. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  the 
hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur  has  asked 
me,  "what  about  the  $550  million  sur- 
plus?" and  I  say  there  is  as  ready  an 
explanation  for  that  as  there  is  for  that 
additional  revenue  which  is  produced  in 
this  province  by  way  of  supplementary 
estimates. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Is  that  the 
opinion  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  do  not 
know  that,  but  I  do  know  it  is  that  of 
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Mr.    Carrie,    the   president   of   the    tax 
foundation. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  goes  to 
show  that  he  can  get  along  with  less 
money,  anyway. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  What 
about  this  government?  What  is  sauce 
for  the  goose  is  sauce  for  the  gander. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  Ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  (Mr.  Whicher)  if 
that  is  the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Mr. 
Harris. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  connection  with  corporation 
tax  and  getting  down  to  the  essence  of 
it,  may  I  divide  my  comments  into  two 
respects.  First,  approaching  it  techni- 
cally, these  are  the  significant  facts,  one, 
we  are  going  to  be  2  per  cent,  higher 
than  Quebec.  Hon.  members  will  recall 
that  a  year  ago  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  great  hesitancy  in  increasing  a  cor- 
porate levy  to  a  point  where  it  would  be 
higher  than  that  of  Quebec,  because  he 
was  afraid  it  might  have  some  effect  on 
the  flow  of  industry  back  and  forth. 
Apparently  he  has  changed  his  mind  in 
that  respect,  from  his  unconcern  about 
it. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  Quebec  they  have  a  special  corpora- 
tion tax  which  is  the  equivalent  approxi- 
mately of  the  2  per  cent. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  expected  that  comment.  As 
I  understand  it,  and  I  think  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  admit,  Quebec 
is  going  to  levy  at  the  rate  of  9  per  cent., 
and  we  are  11  per  cent.,  and  in  Quebec 
they  have  a  special  tax  with  respect  to 
places  of  business  and  so  forth,  but  the 
revenue  that  is  produced  from  this 
special  tax  is  nothing  like  the  revenue 
that  is  produced  from  the  tax  levy  itself. 
We  have  this  incidental  corporate  tax 
here. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No,  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  have  not  this  at  all  now, 
and  under  our  new  Act  we  propose  that 
they  will  not  apply,  they  are  deducted 
from  income  tax. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  may 
be,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  we  are  going  to 
rid  ourselves  of  them,  but  the  fact  is 
that  these  are  not  of  the  same  vital  con- 
cern as  is  the  levy  on  income  itself. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Mr.  Harris  on 
that  point  are  that  those  special  taxes  in 
Quebec  are  worth  between  1.5  and  2 
per  cent,  of  corporate  income.  On  that 
basis,  Ontario  with  11  per  cent,  is  run- 
ning about  parallel  with  the  9  per  cent, 
plus  the  1.5  to  2  per  cent,  in  special  taxes. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  ex- 
planation may  be  correct,  and  it  may  be 
that  the  government  has  made  its  pre- 
determined computation,  but  it  would  be 
extraordinarily  surprising  to  me  that 
those  relatively  minor  sources  of  cor- 
porate tax  revenue  would  be  the  equi- 
valent of  2  per  cent.  Would  it  have  been 
wiser,  instead  of  levying  on  income,  to 
levy  the  same  sort  of  tax  here,  if  this 
government  could  have  received  the 
same  type  of  revenue?  I  would  have 
thought  that  that  source  would  be  far 
inferior  to  the  levy  on  income  itself. 

However,  if  the  government  takes  the 
position  that  it  is  the  equivalent  of  a  2 
per  cent,  levy,  then  I  ask  the  government 
whether  it  would  be  wise  to  consider  the 
advisability  of  substituting  that  for  the 
levy  itself:  because  they  could  have 
stayed  in  the  agreement  and  made  this 
levy  and  done  away  with  all  the  incon- 
veniences that  are  going  to  result,  as  a 
result  of  staying  out  of  the  federal- 
provincial  field. 

In  continuing  my  technical  objections 
to  the  2  per  cent,  corporation  tax,  re- 
member that  while  we  in  Ontario  are  in 
a  favoured  economic  geographical  posi- 
tion, the  fact  is  that  we  will  not  always 
be  so,  that  the  advantages  which  we 
have  now  in  industry,  particularly  in 
the      manufacturing      industry,      may 
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change  rapidly  as  the  west  develops, 
and  I  suggest  that  many  concerns  will 
consider  moving  west,  or  locating  out 
west  in  preference  to  locating  in  On- 
tario. 

Hon.  members  opposite  will  say: 
"What  difference  does  2  per  cent, 
make?"  Well,  it  makes  a  material  dif- 
ference when  one  is  considering  the 
location  of  industry.  The  2  per  cent, 
as  such  may  not  be  so  much,  but  when 
is  it  going  to  be  3  per  cent.,  4  per  cent,, 
then  5  per  cent.  ?  The  industrialists  will 
think  of  that,  and  I  am  concerned  that 
maybe  we  have  dealt  a  blow  to  the  most 
profitable  source  of  revenue  in  Ontario. 

Seventy  per  cent,  of  our  gross 
-economic  operations  are  represented  in 
the  manufacturing  industry,  and  this 
particular  levy  is  directed  against  that 
manufacturing  industry,  and  do  not 
think  that  the  manufacturing  industry 
is  not  upset  by  it.  Possibly  they  can 
carry  the  2  per  cent,  but,  when  added 
to  the  47  per  cent,  that  is  imposed  at 
the  federal  level,  there  is  a  49  per  cent, 
levy  by  way  of  income  tax.  Granted, 
somewhere  there  must  be  a  stop,  but 
the  question  is,  where?  We  talk  about 
geese  that  lay  golden  eggs ;  I  suggest 
that  before  we  kill  this  goose  we  stop 
asking  industry  to  carry  more  and  more 
■of  the  load  of  our  provincial  expendi- 
tures. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Ask  the  hon. 
Mr.  Harris. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  ask  the  hon.  member — 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  answer  the  other  hon. 
member  first?  I  am  going  to  take  a 
moment  here  because  I  think  it  is  im- 
portant and  I  would  repeat,  and  I  invite 
the  hon.  member  for  Port  Arthur,  who 
I  know  is  a  good  friend  of  mine,  to 
consider  with  me  seriously  that  ques- 
tion. 

At  the  present  time,  for  1956-1957, 
the  federal  government  has  received  by 
way  of  income  tax  levy  $1.2  billion, 
that    is    the    gross    revenue    from    that 


source,  and  $1.3  bilHon  from  corpora- 
tion tax,  a  total  of  $2.5  billion.  Now 
the  total  revenue  for  the  year  has  been 
about  $4.7  billion;  the  hon.  member  for 
Riverdale  made  the  computation  the 
other  day — I  do  not  believe  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  was  here — 
and  suggested  that  it  represented  55 
per  cent,  of  the  total  federal  revenue. 
In  other  words,  personal  and  corpora- 
tion income  tax  represents  55  per  cent, 
of  the  gross  revenue  of  the  federal 
government. 

It  must  be  remembered  that  the 
federal  government  rebates  a  good  part 
of  what  it  receives  to  the  provinces. 

MR.   WARDROPE:   Not   enough. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Well,  Mr. 
Speaker,  they  rebate  close  to  $500  mil- 
lion, which  is  roughly  10  points  or  10 
per  cent,  of  their  total  "take."  In  other 
words,  it  retained  for  its  own  use  about 
45  per  cent. — I  am  sorry,  what  I  mean 
to  say  is  that  about  45  per  cent,  of  the 
total  revenue  which  the  federal  govern- 
ment used  came  from  those  two  sources. 
My  computation  under  the  present 
budget  would  suggest  that  in  Ontario 
today  income  tax  and  corporation  tax 
is  paying  for  about  42  per  cent,  of  our 
total  expenditures. 

Where  is  the  discrepancy,  where  is 
the  terrific  difference?  In  Ontario  we 
are  receiving  just  as  much  from  income 
tax  and  corporation  tax  as  the  federal 
government  is.  What  do  hon.  members 
opposite  want,  to  finance  the  entire 
provincial  activity  with  an  income  tax? 
Do  they  suggest  that  we  raise  it  more 
and  more?  Surely  they  are  not  going 
to  suggest  that  the  federal  government 
can  give  us  more  and  more  and  tax 
less  and  less  at  the  federal  level. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  A  little  of  the 
$550   million    surplus   would   do. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  And  would 
the  hon.  member  tie  his  kite  to  the  $550 
million  surplus?  If  perchance  that  be- 
came a  deficit,  as  it  did  a  year  ago, 
would  he  be  prepared  to  take  a  loss? 
The  federal  offer  is  a  definite  offer. 
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MR.  WARDROPE:  But  we  would 
get  no  option. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  No,  but 
the  federal  government  said  it  will  pay 
the  province  a  stipulated  amount,  a 
stabilized  figure;  it  has  not  tied  it  to 
its  surplus,  and  if  the  hon.  member 
suggests  that  it  be  tied  to  its  surplus, 
I  am  sure  the  federal  government  would 
accept  that  suggestion,  but  he  would 
have  to  take  less  when  the  federal  gov- 
ernment ends  up  with  a  deficit  or  with 
a  lesser  surplus  than  it  happens  to  have 
this  year. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  point  I  want  to 
make  is  simply  the  fact  that,  in  all  fair- 
ness, I  think  we  are  financing  enough 
of  our  activities  from  these  particular 
sources  of  revenue,  this  particular  form 
of  taxation.  That  is,  the  corporation 
tax  has  by  custom  been  allotted  to  the 
federal  government.  Over  the  past 
number  of  years  people  have  become 
accustomed  to  paying  that  tax  to  the 
federal  government.  That  will  be 
changed  and  a  great  nuisance  and  in- 
convenience will  be  caused  to  those 
people.  The  question  is  whether  or  not 
it  is  worthwhile. 

In  addition,  there  is  this  question  of 
whether  or  not  it  is  a  source  of  revenue 
that  we  should  depend  on.  Somebody 
the  other  day  said  that  it  is  a  very 
volatile  form,  that  it  goes  up  and  down, 
one  cannot  be  sure  of  it.  The  fact  is 
that  in  this  current  fiscal  year  the  fed- 
eral government  will  receive  less  from 
corporation  income  tax  than  it  antici- 
pated, and  it  is  the  only  source  of 
revenue  which  shows  a  decrease. 

Next,  and  I  think  more  important,  is 
the  political  objection  which  I  have  to 
corporation  taxes.  I  believe  it  is  a  blow 
at  national  fiscal  unity ;  I  suggested  that 
a  week  ago.  I  suggest  that  hon.  members 
think  seriously  of  the  fact  that  the  whole 
essence  and  history  of  our  Canadian 
political  economy  has  been  graceful 
compromise ;  I  wonder  how  graceful  we 
were  when  we  decided  that  we  would 
not  go  along  with  Ottawa,  when  we 
decided  that   for  our  own  convenience 


and  our  own  needs  we  would  upset  the 
whole  national  fiscal  programme? 

The  day  will  come,  I  am  sure,  when 
we  will  regret  this  from  a  political  and 
from  a  national  point  of  view. 

However,  lest  anyone  think  that  I  am 
talking  for  the  big  corporations,  for  the 
monopolists,  for  the  empire  builders,  I 
am  not.  The  fact  is  I  am  thinking  of  the 
small  man,  the  man  who  employs  from 
5  to  500  people.  That  man  grows  up  in 
an  enterprising  way,  he  takes  his  profits 
and  saves  them.  This  government  will 
take  from  him  2  per  cent.  The  federal 
government  at  least  agree  that  up  to 
$20,000  it  will  take  only  18  per  cent, 
and  in  excess  of  $20,000  47  per  cent. 
But  this  government  says  no,  the  little 
man  is  the  same  as  the  big  man,  and  we 
take  2  per  cent,   from  all. 

I  think  what  is  going  to  happen  is  this, 
we  are  going  to  destroy  the  initiative  that 
built  industry  in  Ontario,  we  are  going 
to  create  the  impression  in  the  little  man 
that  there  is  no  purpose  in  building  up, 
because  he  will  have  to  pay  most  of  it 
to  the  government. 

What  will  the  net  result  be?  It  will 
be  that  many  small  businessmen  will 
sell  out  to  bigger  businessmen  and  even- 
tually we  will  have  exactly  what  we  do 
not  want,  a  lot  of  big  businesses.  This 
is  a  real  stab  in  the  direction  of  private 
enterprise  on  a  small  down-to-earth 
scale. 

The  man  at  the  work  bench,  the 
mechanic,  garageman,  the  small  in- 
corporator, is  the  man  who  is  really 
going  to  feel  the  brunt  of  it  and  feel 
it  in  full. 

In  case  somebody  suggests  that  I  am 
talking  for  the  big  corporations,  let  me 
suggest  that  the  average  labour  man  will 
feel  this  materially  when  it  comes  time 
to  negotiate  for  an  increase  in  wages. 
It  is  all  right  to  say  that  it  is  an  endless 
pot,  and  is  a  fund  that  is  inexhaustible, 
but  it  is  not,  and  it  will  be  used  effec- 
tively and  unfortunately  against  work- 
ingmen  when  they  ask  for  an  increase 
in  wages. 

Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  conclude  these 
remarks  in  connection  with  corporations, 
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simply  by  saying  that  the  people  of  this 
province  are  not  socialists,  they  believe 
in  freedom,  in  private  enterprise  and 
free  enterprise,  and  want  to  work  out 
their  own  destiny  with  a  minimum  of 
governmental  intervention.  The  less  the 
government  intervenes  in  their  opera- 
tions, the  more  they  will  be  able  to  do 
so,  and  this  particular  effort  is  demon- 
strative of  the  government's  desire  to 
get  money  where  it  can  be  obtained 
easily,  expediently,  and  painlessly,  and 
where  it  is  currently  available  even 
though  it  may  not  be  available  in  the 
years  to  come. 

I  suggest  that  it  is  not  a  question  of 
big-time  business,  but  it  is  a  question  of 
doing  harm  to  our  private,  small  business 
that  has  built  this  province  to  a  point 
where  70  per  cent,  of  our  economic 
activity  is  represented  in  the  manufac- 
turing industry. 

Mr.  Speaker,  if  I  may  move  on  to  the 
question  of  municipalities,  this  I  think 
is  the  most  dominant  provincial  issue 
at  the  present  time,  the  question  of  our 
fiscal  arrangements  as  between  the 
municipal  governments  and  the  provin- 
cial government. 

As  I  have  said  several  times  this 
afternoon,  I  simply  ask  the  question: 
What  is  the  basic  problem? 

I  suggest,  and  I  think  hon.  members 
will  agree,  that  the  basic  problem  in  con- 
junction with  municipal  financing  is  the 
fact  that  over  a  period  of  years  the 
land  owner,  the  resident  of  a  muni- 
cipality who  owned  land,  was  required 
to  pay  more  than  his  share  of  the  total 
municipal  financial  costs. 

This  government  has  made  an  effort 
this  current  year  to  alleviate  that  situa- 
tion. As  I  understand  it,  the  govern- 
ment has  instructed  the  municipalities 
to  determine  how  much  money  they  will 
require  to  operate  in  any  given  fiscal 
year  and  to  levy  accordingly,  and  the 
levy  that  they  determine  in  that  manner 
will  be  the  levy  for  the  non-residential 
land  owner,  the  business  land  owner. 
Then,  for  the  balance,  they  apply  the 
grants  that  are  to  be  received  from  the 
provincial  government,  to  reduce  the 
amount  of  money  that  has  to  be  raised 
by  levy  from  the  residential  land  owner. 


On  the  surface  that  is  a  good  thing, 
but  I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  the 
difficulty  with  the  move  is  the  fact  that 
the  government  has  failed  to  take  into 
consideration  the  realities  of  municipal 
councils.  On  the  very  day  that  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  (Mr. 
Warrender)  rose  and  introduced  the  bill, 
somebody  in  this  back  row  handed  me  a 
copy  of  the  Toronto  Daily  Star,  head- 
lined as  follows : 

Painless  Surtax  Will  Start 

East- West  Subway, 

Says  Gardiner 

I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  Mr. 
Gardiner,  being  a  reahst,  was  just  one 
step  ahead  of  this  government  and 
realized  that  he  could  get  his  oar  in 
before  the  government  could  effect  the 
particular  reduction  that  would  help  the 
residential  owner ;  in  other  words,  a 
municipal  council  does  not  put  blinkers 
on  one  moment  and  take  them  off  the 
next  moment ;  they  anticipate  this  grant 
in  advance  and,  knowing  that  the  grant 
will  come,  they  realize  that  they  can 
increase  the  residential  levy  a  certain 
number  of  mills  without  upsetting  the 
residential  owners. 

If  that  be  the  case,  then  the  procedure 
that  has  been  suggested  by  this  govern- 
ment is  having  exactly  the  opposite 
effect  to  what  was  intended.  This  was 
intended  to  be  of  some  relief  to  the 
municipal  residential  taxpayer.  It  is 
apparently  going  to  be  of  no  relief  to 
him.  All  that  the  government  and  all 
that  the  municipalities  are  going  to  do 
is  decide  that  now,  lo  and  behold,  in 
view  of  the  additional  grants,  they  can 
build  new  city  halls  and  other  forms  of 
physical  assets  that  will  eat  up  this  addi- 
tional levy.  I  believe  the  government 
must  be  criticized  for  failing  to  under- 
stand that. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  And  I  suppose, 
Mr.  Speaker,  we  should  not  give  the 
municipalities  any  mofe  money. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  I  beg  your 
pardon  ? 
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HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's argument  is  that  we  should  not 
give  the  municipaHties  any  more  money. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Is  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  argument  or 
mine  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber's ;  that  is  what  he  is  arguing. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  before  I  make  this  statement, 
may  I  say  that  I  think  it  is  fair  to  point 
out  that  the  government  is  committed 
to  a  grant  system  as  far  as  the  muni- 
cipaHties are  concerned,  that  is,  they 
intend  to  give  money  to  the  municipal- 
ities by  way  of  per  capita  grants  to  take 
care  of  municipal  financial  needs. 

I  agree,  to  the  extent  that  we  have  to 
subsidize.  I  agree  in  a  subsidy  to  the 
municipalities.  I  agree  that  certain  muni- 
cipalities do  not  have  the  financial 
resources  to  carry  on  their  own  activi- 
ties just  as  certain  provinces  do  not 
have ;  and  to  that  extent  we  should  make 
provincial  grants. 

But  to  the  extent  that  the  municipality 
can  exercise  their  own  individuality  and 
conduct  their  own  affairs,  I  do  not  think 
we  should  make  any  grant ;  I  think  it  is 
a  violation  of  the  basic  system  and  a 
reversion  to  the  dole.  That  is,  if  the 
municipalities  have  to  come  here,  hat  in 
hand,  to  get  their  money,  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  good  idea. 

I  suggest  to  hon.  members  that  we 
should  look  at  the  whole  picture,  that  we 
should  consider  seriously  the  advisability 
of  putting  more  and  more  responsibility 
on  a  municipal  level,  of  approaching 
certain  definite  responsibilities  from  the 
municipal  level,  of  permitting  municipal- 
ities to  tax  in  accordance  with  their  own 
discretion,  where  at  the  local  level  there 
will  be  an  opportunity  for  people  to 
decide  whether  they  want  gold-plated 
streets  or  asphalt  streets.  If  in  Lindsay 
they  want  gold-plated  streets  let  the 
people  in  that  area  put  them  there,  and 
if  in  Durham  they  want  asphalt  streets, 
they  should  have  the  right  to  put  them 
there. 


A  few  days  ago,  the  hon.  member 
for  York  East  (Mr.  Beckett)  made 
what  I  thought  was  a  very  worthwhile 
contribution  to  the  Throne  debate.  The 
member  said  that  serious  thought  was 
being  given  in  New  York  state  today  to 
decentralization  of  responsibility.  Our 
own  mayors  and  reeves  associations  are 
thinking  along  the  same  lines,  and  the 
hon.  member  suggested  there  is  much 
merit  in  permitting  municipalities  to 
exercise  discretion  in  the  collection  of 
revenue  at  the  local  level. 

I  suggest  if  we  pursue  that,  it  would 
be  a  total  variance  with  the  present 
government  policy.  This  would  be  a 
real  service  in  the  long  run.  What  we 
want  is  to  get  government  back  to  the 
local  level.  The  more  responsibility  on 
the  local  level,  the  more  opportunity 
there  will  be  for  people  to  decide  what 
they  want,  when  they  want  it,  and  how 
they  want  it.  After  all,  the  people  are 
the  ones  who  pay,  and  this  is  something 
into  which  we  can  really  put  our  teeth. 

However,  here  we  have  a  government 
which  is  interested  in  empire  building, 
interested  only  in  the  paying  of  a  sub- 
sidy, and  I  suggest  that  we  take  a  look 
at  the  suggestions,  by  the  mayors  and 
reeves,  as  has  been  advocated  in  this 
House  by  a  man  experienced  in  muni- 
cipal affairs,  and  create  an  issue.  We 
are  often  told  to  stand  up  and  be  counted 
and  on  this  we  can. 

I  suggest  and  beg  that  we  take  issue 
with  the  government  on  this,  and  es- 
pouse a  policy  that  will  eventually  suc- 
ceed in  putting  municipal  government 
back  at  the  municipal  level,  and  permit 
municipalities  to  have  sufficient  powers 
to  control  their  own  financial  affairs. 

There  are  good  municipal  mayors, 
reeves,  and  municipal  men,  men  who 
understand  their  own  needs  and  res- 
ponsibilities better  than  we.  I  am  not 
critical  of  empire  builders,  of  men  in 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
who  want  to  control  all  —  not  at  all  — 
but  the  fact  is  that  no  one  knows  the 
needs  of  municipalities  better  than  the 
people  at  the  local  level. 

I  say  to  you  that  here  is  something 
that    men    with    vision,    people    with 
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courage,  can  put  their  teeth  into,  an 
issue  which  should  become  one  of  real 
political  significance.  The  municipal 
problem  must  be  solved.  The  govern- 
ment has  wooed  and  is  married  to  the 
empire  building  system,  and  I  suggest 
it  is  not  the  only  system.  I  suggest  there 
is  a  good  alternative  and  I  ask  hon. 
members  to  have  vision  and  courage, 
because  I  can  assure  them  that  the 
reward  will  be  compensating  in  many 
ways. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  that,  before 
we  try  to  use  the  1943  model  which  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  said  has 
worked  so  well  up  to  1957,  we  think  in 
terms  of  discarding  the  method  and  set- 
ting out  on  a  new  course.  If  the  govern- 
ment will  not  do  this,  let  us  organize 
the  mayors  and  reeves ;  let  us  organize 
the  people  who  know  these  things,  and 
let  us  see  what  the  people  think  about 
this  particular  problem.  It  is  about  time 
we  had  some  issues  upon  which  we  can 
stand  up  and  be  counted,  and  I  hope  and 
beg  the  hon.  members  of  the  opposition 
to  stand  with  me  on  this  score. 

Mr.  Speaker,  last  year  I  had  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  few  remarks  on 
Hydro,  but,  as  so  often  happens,  what 
I  suggested  did  not  happen.  I  cannot 
be  blamed  for  trying,  and  perhaps  some 
day  these  suggestions  will  come  to  some- 
thing. 

MR.  LAVERGNE:  Some  day  the 
hon.  member  will  see  the  light  and  will 
move  over  to  the  Conservative  side. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  In  the  hon. 
member's  (Mr.  Lavergne's)  part  of  the 
country,  they  switch  all  over  the  lot. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Some  day  the  hon. 
member  (Mr.  Lavergne)  will  not  be 
here. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  sorry  to  have  to  tell  you 
that  we  will  have  to  go  back  to  the 
schedule  for  a  few  minutes,  but  I  think 
it  is  going  to  help  materially  in  the  pres- 
entation of  this  subject.  I  would  like 
to  refer  to  pages  13  and  14  of  the  bro- 
chure.  On  page  13,  I  have  set  out  firstly 


the  estimated  gross  capital  debt  of  $1,200 
million  for  the  end  of  March,  1957.  I 
have  deducted  the  gross  capital  debt  as 
of  a  year  ago,  and  demonstrated  the 
increase  in  the  gross  capital  debt,  that  is 
$133  million. 

What  I  have  done  in  the  fifth  and 
sixth  paragraphs  is  to  try  to  break  down 
that  $133  million.  Hon.  members  will 
recall  that  our  net  debt  has  increased  by 
$81  million,  while  we  have  Hkewise 
financed  Hydro  by  direct  advances  to 
the  extent  of  $50  million  during  the  past 
year.  That  represents  the  basic  com- 
ponent contribution  to  the  increase,  that 
is,  the  increase  in  the  net  debt  of  $81 
million  and  the  contribution  of  $50 
million  to  Hydro. 

Now,  let  me  jump  down  to  the 
seventh  item,  and  point  out  that,  of  the 
$419  million  that  we  deduct  from  our 
gross  debt  to  efifect  our  net  debt,  at  least 
$300  million  —  I  have  estimated  here 
$350  million  —  is  represented  by  our 
commitments  on  behalf  of  Hydro.  That 
is,  we  have  borrowed  the  money  and 
Hydro  will  pay  us  back. 

I  would  like  to  continue  this  pres- 
entation by  referring  to  page  14,  and 
on  that  page  hon.  members  will  notice 
that  I  have  tried  to  analyze  our  con- 
tingent liabilities.  Our  contingent  liabili- 
ties as  of  March  31,  1957,  were  $1,200 
million,  that  is,  liabiHties,  people  and 
institutions  that  we  have  guaranteed.  We 
have  increased  that  by  $123  million  in 
the  last  year,  and  have  increased  our 
commitment,  $140  milhon,  so  our  net 
increase  of  $123  million  comes  from  the 
fact  that  we  have  advanced  contingent 
liabilities  to  institutions  other  than 
Hydro  in  substantial  amounts,  because 
the  net  is  less  than  the  actual  increase 
in  Hydro.  At  the  bottom  of  that  page 
I  have  tried  to  set  forth  what  I  hope  is 
the  essence  of  the  matter  which  I  want 
to  present  to  you. 

At  the  present  time  we  are  committed 
to  Hydro  contingently  in  the  amount 
of  $1,100  million  and  we  borrowed  on 
behalf  of  Hydro  $300  million.  The 
total  advance  to  Hydro,  the  total  con- 
tingent liabilities  for  Hydro,  are  there- 
fore $1,400  million.  That  is  a  sum  about 
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which  even  this  House  should  be  con- 
cerned. 

It  may  be  that  in  the  old  days  we 
talked  in  terms  of  hundreds  of  thou- 
sands. Now  we  have  acquired  the  habit 
of  talking  in  terms  of  billions,  and  it 
seems  to  me  that  we  do  not  give  ade- 
quate consideration  and  thought  to  the 
real  responsibility  that  we  have  on 
behalf  of  Hydro,  financially  speaking. 

Last  year  I  suggested  that  Hydro 
had  grown  to  a  point  where  it  could 
divorce  itself  from  any  financial  assist- 
ance from  the  Ontario  government, 
that  it  was  in  a  position  to  underwrite 
and  finance  its  own  debentures  and 
pay  for  them.  I  repeat  that  now. 
Surely  this  institution,  which  has  grown 
up  to  a  point  where  we  are  committed 
to  the  extent  of  $1,400  million  more 
than  all  our  other  contingent  liabilities 
together,  should  be  sufficiently  strong 
at  this  time  to  stand  on  its  own  feet. 

I  think  it  is  time  we  decided  what 
the  original  purpose  of  Hydro  really  is. 
As  I  understand  it,  Hydro  was  intended 
to  provide  electricity  at  cost  to  the  peo- 
ple of  this  province,  and  I  question 
whether  that  is  being  done  at  the 
present  time.  I  know,  and  hon.  members 
know,  that  in  Quebec  and  along  the 
Quebec  liorder,  there  are  private  con- 
cerns selling  power  to  Ontario  residents 
at  rates  cheaper  than  what  Hydro  can 
sell,  and  yet  they  pay  corporate  taxes. 
They  pay  income  tax.  Our  Hydro  pays 
nothing. 

I  know  too,  that  Hydro  has  been 
divorced  from  this  government  and 
from  legislative  responsibility  to  the 
extent  that  they  are  not  members  of 
the  civil  service.  Now,  I  do  not  know 
why.  Why  have  we  permitted  this  insti- 
tution to  grow  up  without  control  ?  Why 
have  we  permitted  it  to  be  committed 
to  the  type  of  financial  responsibility  to 
which  we  have  been  committed  with  no 
reward?  In  Detroit,  they  are  selling 
industrial  power  cheaper  to  their  indus- 
tries than  Hydro  can  sell  in  the  same 
area.  Surely  it  was  the  intention  that 
we  get  Hydro  for  our  own  needs  in 
Ontario  at  rates  substantially  less  than 


competing    private    companies.     Appar- 
ently that  is  not  the  case. 

I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion. 
We  have  constantly  had  hon.  members 
of  this  Legislature  go  down  to  Hydro 
and  sit  on  the  commission  as  our  agents. 
I  have  nothing  personal  against  these 
men  at  all,  but  I  suggest  they  go  there 
and  are  wooed  by  the  other  commis- 
sioners and  come  back  and  tell  us  the 
Hydro  story  instead  of  going  to  Hydro 
and  telling  them  what  we  w^ant  done.  I 
frankly  think  there  is  too  much  empire 
building  in  Hydro. 

These  reserves  we  hear  about;  why 
do  they  need  reserves  to  take  care  of 
the  atomic  age?  These  reserves  are  far 
larger  than  industry  would  expect  to 
put  aside  for  the  future,  but  under  our 
very  eyes  this  institution  for  which  we 
are  liable  "gets  away  with  murder."  I 
would  bet  my  bottom  dollar  that  any 
hon.  member  in  the  back  benches  could 
handle  Hydro  the  way  it  should  be 
handled  and  save  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  cost  each  year. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
smiling,  but  I  am  sure  I  would  like 
to  see  him  in  charge  because  he  would 
do  better  than  save  25  per  cent. 

It  is  time  we  became  economy 
minded.  It  is  time  we  did  something 
about  this  particular  institution.  I  do 
not  propose  to  tell  hon.  members  the 
answer,  because  I  do  not  know,  but 
there  may  be  hon.  members  here  who 
can  contribute  to  the  debate,  and  I  ask 
that  they  do  so.  It  may  be  that  some- 
one can  come  up  with  a  solution  that 
will  assure  that  this  particular  institu- 
tion, so  essential  and  so  good  in  its 
foundations,  does  not  continue  to  be  a 
drag  around  our  necks. 

We  have  the  waterways  commission 
coming  along  that  is  expected  to  require 
money,  and  we  hear  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer say  day  after  day  that  we  cannot 
borrow  money  because  we  have  bor- 
rowed so  much.  Well,  if  we  rid  our- 
selves of  some  of  these,  maybe  we 
would  be  in  a  better  position  to  borrow 
for  purposes  that  are  closer  to  home. 
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I  would  now  continue  to  another 
matter,  and  again  it  is  a  commission, 
and  I  am  going  to  refer  directly  at 
this  time  to  the  liquor  commission. 

MR.  MALONEY:  Turn  that  over 
to  the  water  division. 


MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Secretary  agree  that  they 
in  fact  are  civil  servants? 

MR.  COLLINGS :  They  have  all  the 
benefits  of  the  civil  servants  of  the 
province  of  Ontario. 


MR.  WINTERMEYER:  In  this 
respect,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  only  thing  we 
are  told  in  the  budget  is  they  made 
$54  million,  not  another  word.  We  are 
not  told  what  the  gross  profit  was,  what 
the  net  profit  was.  I  suppose  somebody 
will  say  "Yes,  but  you  will  have  an 
opportunity  for  15  or  20  minutes  at 
some  time  in  the  session  to  sit  in  on 
the  committee  on  commissions  and 
discuss  this  matter."  I  may  be  a  little 
jovial  about  that,  but  this  is  serious 
business.  Here  is  another  commission 
where  the  employees  are  not  civil 
servants. 

MR.  COLLINGS  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  interrupt  the  hon.  member?  We  con- 
sider the  employees  of  the  liquor  control 
board  to  be  civil  servants. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  may  be  that  I  have  to  stand 
corrected,  because  my  investigation  sug- 
gested they  were  not,  but  I  am  not  going 
to  dispute  the  matter. 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE:  They  come 
under  The  Public  Service  Act. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Are  they 
considered  civil  servants  the  same  as 
the  employees  of  The  Department  of 
Planning  and  Development  ? 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE:  When  I  was 
Provincial  Secretary,  and  I  am  sure  the 
present  hon.  Provincial  Secretary  (Mr. 
Dunbar)  is  of  the  same  mind  as  I  was, 
they  were  civil  servants  and  came  under 
The   Public   Service  Act. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  are 
they? 

HON.  MR.  NICKLE  :  Yes. 


MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  are 
they  or,  are  they  not,  full-fledged  civil 
servants  ? 

MR.  COLLINGS :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  I  think  so; 
I  consider  them  the  same  as  any  other 
civil  servants,  there  is  no  difference. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  will  not  embarrass  the  gov- 
ernment in  this  respect.  I  do  not  think 
they  are  full-fledged  civil  servants  but 
I  think  they  should  be.  It  often  has 
amazed  me  that  just  the  right  Con- 
servative happens  to  be  at  the  right  place 
at  the  right  time  every  time  a  liquor 
control  board  appointment  is  to  be  made. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 
The  hon.  member  fired  all  the  Tories  out 
of  the  liquor  control  board,  so  he  is  on 
poor  ground  on  that  one. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  We  guaran- 
tee them  security  now. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  pot  calHng 
the  kettle  black. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  essen- 
tial point  I  want  to  make  in  this  respect 
is  this :  a  lot  of  people  in  Ontario  feel 
that  a  lot  of  money  is  being  spent  on 
liquor,  it  comes  to  something  like  $57.00 
per  capita  and  a  lot  of  people  feel  very 
strongly  that  this  is  not  a  good  thing. 
Many  citizens  have  certain  religious  and 
conscionable  concern  about  this.  There 
are  others  who  have  different  feelings. 
I  think  for  too  long  this  particular  sub- 
ject has  been  tabooed.    All  I  am  going 
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to  ask  in  this  debate  is  that  the  subject 
be  brought  before  the  Legislature  and 
debated. 

This  is  a  real  political  issue.  We  have 
to  take  our  stands ;  we  have  been  asked 
to  stand  up  and  be  counted.  We  can  be 
counted  on  a  lot  of  things  other  than 
what  the  government  wants  us  to  be 
counted  on. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  investigate  the  determination  of 
whether  we  are  permitting  the  sale  and 
distribution  of  liquor  to  the  advantage 
and  best  interests  of  all  the  people  of 
Ontario.  I  can  tell  hon.  members  I  am 
not  a  prohibitionist,  but  I  am  very  con- 
cerned about  the  fact  that  much  of  our 
crime  is  related  to  liquor  consumption. 
I  am  concerned  about  the  concern  of  a 
lot  of  people,  and  I  think  it  is  time  this 
matter  be  aired  directly  and  effectively 
where  it  should  be,  and  that  is  in  this 
Legislature. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  Go  right  ahead  ; 
that  is  the  hon.  member's  job. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  It  is  one 
thing  to  transfer  responsibilities  to  com- 
missions and  take  them  out  of  politics, 
if  you  will,  but  this  is  a  matter  which 
should  not  be  taken  out  of  politics,  and 
which  should  be  settled  here.  I  hope 
hon.  members  in  this  House,  and  par- 
ticularly hon.  members  of  the  opposition, 
will  have  enough  courage  to  bring  forth 
suggestions  for  good  reform  and  good 
legislation  in  connection  with  this  par- 
ticular problem. 

MR.  WHICHER :  They  would  never 
pass  it,  anyway. 

MR.  LAVERGNE:  They  have  had 
one  good  suggestion,  and  that  was  more 
advertising. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  It  was  their 
suggestion  to  put  it  in  the  grocery  stores ; 
that  was  their  platform. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  It  may  be 
these  are  all  cross  fires,  but  there  is  real 
issue  under  all  this,  and  all  I  am  suggest- 


ing is  that  we  have  the  courage  to  bring 
it  up  and  talk  about  it. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  my  concluding  re- 
marks I  would  simply  like  to  say  to  you,  ': 
and  particularly  to  the  hon.  members  of  I 
the  opposition,  that  I  think  that  in  this  ] 
particular  budget  we  have  real  fighting  ; 
ground.  I  think  that  there  are  certain 
issues,  and  I  have  tried  to  define  them,  ; 
which  provides  the  opportunity  to  take  ■ 
sides. 

That  is  the  essence  of  our  party  and 
democratic  system.    We  must  take  issue        i 
with  the  government  in  certain  respects,        \ 
I  do  not  believe  in  manufacturing  politi-        ; 
cal  issues,  but  I  think  there  are  4,  5  or  6 
issues,  which  I  have  touched  on  briefly        ' 
and   generally  this   afternoon,   that  can 
become  real  fighting  ground.  j 

I  say  for  those  of  us  who  have  vision        ' 
and  courage,  there  is  real  opportunity  for 
reward  in  pursuing  certain  opposites  to        I 
the  government's   suggestions.    Do  not 
be  afraid  to  be  counted  against  the  gov-        ] 
ernment.   Do  not  be  afraid  to  take  sides,        I 
and  I  think  for  the  first  time  in  a  long        ] 
while  there  are  things  and  issues  in  this        \ 
budget,  the  answers  to  which  the  people 
of  Ontario  are  really  concerned  about. 

There  are  two  sides  to  the  issues — to        j 
all  of  these  issues.  Let  us  show  the  people        i 
of  Ontario  that  we  have  courage   and 
conviction  and  the  drive  and  determina- 
tion  by   showing  them   the   other   side, 
because  we  have  that  responsibility,  and        ] 
by  exercising  it  forcefully  and  with  effect        \ 
we  will  serve  our  purpose  in  this  Legis-        = 
lature   and   discharge   our   debt   to   the 
people  of  Ontario.  i 

Mr.   Speaker,   I  have  taken  a  lot  of  i 

time,    I    know.     I    hope    that    in    some  | 

respects   I  have  defined   certain   issues,  ^ 

which  I  hope  will  serve  the  purposes  of  1 

this  debate.  ' 

If  I  may  summarize  them,   I   would  \ 
suggest,  firstly,  there  is  the  question  of 

the     constant     undervaluation     of    our  ; 

revenue.      There    is    the    question    of  i 
planned  or  no   planned   attack   on   our 

debt.    There  is  the  question  of  highway  < 

reserve.    There   is   the   question   that   I  \ 

have  outlined  on  education;  a  bold,  new  \ 

approach.  ] 
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There  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  wise  to  go  along  with  Ottawa  in 
the  fiscal  assistance;  and  whether  or 
not  it  is  wise,  for  our  economic  develop- 
ment, to  levy  a  2  per  cent,  tax  on  our 
corporations. 

There  is  the  question  of  whether  or 
not  it  is  fair  to  expect  the  motorist  to 
pay  an  additional  2  cents  gasoline  tax 
when  he  is  not  sure  when  his  highway 
will  be  developed.  There  is  the  question 
of  municipal  aid.  There  is  the  question 
of  whether  the  grant  system  is  adequate 
and  equitable.  There  is  the  question  of 
our  form  of  commission  government, 
whether  such  things  as  Hydro  are  serv- 
ing their  original  purpose,  or  becoming 
empire  builders. 

These  I  hope,  in  general  language,  are 
some  of  the  things  which  should  be 
debated.  I  hope  that  I  have  defined  the 
grounds  sufficiently,  broadly  and  ac- 
curately, to  permit  hon.  members  indi- 
vidually to  rise  in  this  debate  and  express 
themselves  in  their  own  respective 
opinions  freely. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  final  conclusion  I 
simply  tell  you  that  it  is  a  pleasure 
always  to  have  an  opportunity  to  take 
my  place  in  this  House  and  take  part  in 
any  important  debate.  I  regret  only  one 
thing  this  afternoon,  and  that  is  if  per- 
chance by  inadvertence  I  was  impolite  to 
any  person  personally,  I  retract  that.  I 
think  there  are  issues  which  are  bigger 
than  any  of  us  individually,  and  we  have 
to  meet  them  effectively.  I  tried  to  do 
so,  and  hope  to  the  extent  I  have  tried 
that  I  have  contributed  to  this  debate. 
Thank  you. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr. 
Oliver,  that  the  motion  now  before  the 
House :  "That  Mr.  Speaker  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply"  be 
amended  by  adding  thereto  the  following 
words : 

But  this  House  regrets  that  the 
government  has  imposed  huge  addi- 
tional taxes  which,  along  with  the 
natural  yearly  increase  of  provincial 
revenue,  are  entirely  out  of  proportion 
to  the  added  grants  and  services  that 


this    has    given    to    the    people    of 
Ontario. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  TEACHERS 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  99,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Teachers  Superannuation 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  LAND  TITLES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  75,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Land  Titles  Act." 

He  said :  This  bill  will  go  to  the  legal 
bills  committee,  and  is  mostly  technical 
corrections  without  any  great  change  in 
principle.  Section  5,  however,  does 
provide  for  the  repeal  of  the  law  stamps 
system  used  in  the  land  titles  office. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE   MAGISTRATES   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  76,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The   Magistrates   Act,    1952." 

He  said :  The  purpose  of  this  bill  is 
to  restrict  the  security  of  tenure  pro- 
visions of  two  magistrates  who  receive 
an  annual  salary  under  the  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  MECHANICS'  LIEN  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  77,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Mechanics'  Lien  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 
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THE  PARENTS'  MAINTENANCE 
ACT,  1954 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  78,  ''An  Act  to  amend 
The  Parents'  Maintenance  Act,   1954." 

MR.  OLIVER:  Is  there  any  change 
in  the  amounts? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  No.  The 
main  purpose  here  is  to  enable  the  magis- 
trate to  make  the  order  back  to  the  date 
the  application  was  made  instead  of  the 
date  of  the  hearing. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  REGISTRY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  79,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Registry  Act." 

]\Iotion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  POWER  COMMISSION  ACT 

Hon.  R.  Connell  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  80,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Power  Commission  Act." 

MR.  OLIVER :  Does  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter Without  Portfolio  have  some 
remarks    on   this   bill? 

HON.    MR.    CONNELL:    Mr. 

Speaker,  the  effect  of  this  clause  is  to 
authorize  the  commission,  subject  to  the 
provisions  of  the  Lieutenant-Governor 
in  Council,  to  convert  to  60  cycles  from 
25  cycles  their  generating  stations  in 
northern  Ontario;  and  section  2,  this 
new  subsection  provides  that  the  cost  of 
converting  the  northern  Ontario  prop- 
erties shall  be  charged  towards  ex- 
penses. Apparently  there  has  been 
some  doubt  as  to  the  legislative  pro- 
cedure, and  this  is  to  clear  up  any  doubt 
which  might  exist. 


MR.  OLIVER:  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio  what  cost 
figure  is  envisaged  in  the  conversion  in 
northern  Ontario? 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL:  Well,  I 
have  not  that  figure  with  me,  but  I  am 
sure  that  it  has  been  gone  into  very 
thoroughly. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  Without  Portfolio  know  what 
it   is? 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL:  As  I  say, 
I  have  not  the  figures. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  think  these 
figures  were  given  in  the  general  esti- 
mates in  connection  with  Hydro. 

Of  course,  I  realize  that  those 
estimates  are  subject  to  the  escalators 
that  have  come  about  by  the  very  pros- 
perous times  in  which  this  country,  or 
province,  is  passing  because  of  this 
government. 

I  point  that  out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  because  apparently  they 
are  very  depressed  this  afternoon. 

Of  course,  the  matter  of  conversion 
will  cost  more  money,  but  that  is  due 
to  the  radios  and  televisions.  I  do  not 
suppose  televisions  were  around  when 
this  started  in  1948,  but  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
that  we  have  made  the  change  anyway. 
It  is  not  a  question  of  money. 

In  Toronto  the  other  day  I  was  in- 
terested in  listening  to  some  young 
people  who  had  moved  here  from  one 
of  the  reconverted  sections  down  in  the 
London  area;  and  they  said  how  desir- 
able it  was,  and  that  they  hoped  that 
their  section  would  be  among  the  next 
reconverted.  I  can  tell  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  that  this  is  all  being 
done  as  economically  as  possible,  and  is 
being  done  with  despatch;  and  the 
people  like  it ;  and  we  are  in  a  position 
to  pay  the  bill. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  sure  that  it  is 
being  done  most  economically.  There 
is  no  question  in  my  mind  about  that. 
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But  I  was  a  bit  anxious  to  know  what 
the  cost  factor  was  in  relation  to  this 
amendment  in  the  bill  with  respect  to 
northern  Ontario. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  be 
glad  to  give  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  information  in  commit- 
tee on  this  bill. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  would  be 
interested  to  know  what  areas  in  north- 
ern Ontario  systems  are  on  25  and  must 
be  switched  to  60? 


THE  ST.  LAWRENCE 

DEVELOPMENT  ACT,  1952 

(NO.  2) 

Hon.  Mr.  Connell  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  81,  *'An  Act  to  amend 
The  St.  Lawrence  Development  Act, 
1952  (No.  2)." 

MR.  OLIVER:  Could  we  not  hold 
this  bill?  The  hon.  member  for  Stor- 
mont  (Mr.  Manley)  is  not  in  his  seat. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  will  leave 
that  over. 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  do  not  think 
that  there  are  very  many.  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  could 
give  us  particulars  of  that. 

We  purchased  up  in  that  country, 
my  recollection  is,  certain  properties 
from  some  other  companies — the  Cana- 
dian Northern  Power  Company  and 
others  up  there — and  it  may  be  that 
there  is  some  conversion  there;  but  my 
recollection  is  that  it  is  pretty  well  on 
60  cycle  up  there  now. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  These  questions 
can  be  answered  when  the  House  is  in 
committee. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  I  am  asking 
the  hon.  Minister  is,  how  much  is  to 
be  converted  in  northern  Ontario  and 
what  is  the  cost? 

I  think  that  is  a  legitimate  question 
on  the  second  reading. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  will  have 
that  for  you. 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL :  I  have  not 
the  exact  details.  I  can  have  them  at 
the  next  meeting  on  the  bill ;  but  I  may 
say  that  of  the  whole  of  northern  On- 
tario the  percentage  of  properties  to  be 
converted  is  small. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS 
INFORMATION  ACT,   1953 

Hon.  G.  H.  Dunbar  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  82,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Corporations  Information 
Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  VITAL   STATISTICS   ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  83,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Vital  Statistics  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CORPORATIONS  ACT,  1953 

Hon.  Mr.  Dunbar  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  84,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Corporations  Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  SEPARATE  SCHOOLS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  J.  Dunlop  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  87,  **An  Act  to 
amend  The  Separate  Schools  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  HOMES  FOR  THE  AGED 
ACT,  1955 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  89,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Homes  for  the  Aged  Act,  1955." 

He  said :  I  do  not  know  if  it  is  neces- 
sary for  me  to  repeat  them,  because  I 
think  I  gave  about  all  the  particulars  in 
the  first  reading  on  this  matter. 

First  of  all,  there  are  minor  amend- 
ments which  are  necessary  for  clarifica- 
tion in  efficient  administration.  The 
other  sections  specify  where  assessments 
are  to  be  revised  and  equalized  in  terri- 
torial districts  which  have  homes  for  the 
aged  in  each  year;  and  also  to  provide 
for  aged  people  where  assessments  are 
under  appeal;  and  we  will  permit 
adjustments  in  the  provisional  grant 
where  such  are  necessary  as  in  the  case 
of  an  appeal  made  under  section  93  of 
the  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  DIVISION  COURTS  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  91,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Division  Courts  Act." 

He  said:  I  think  on  the  first  reading 
I  said  I  had  some  information  concern- 
ing the  principles  of  this  bill,  and  it  will 
go  to  the  legal  bills  committee.  I  pointed 
out  then  that  one  of  the  purposes  of  this 
bill  was  to  get  the  courts — that  is,  the 
territorial  jurisdictions  of  the  courts — 
clearly  defined,  and  to  have  actions  dealt 
with  in  those  divisions,  and  to  prevent 
the  filing  of  default  judgments  in  cases 
where  a  summons  has  been  sent  to 
another  court  for  service. 

Also,  another  quite  important  part  of 
it  is  the  expeditious  method  which  it 
provides  for  the  judge,  under  a  supreme 
court  or  a  county  court  judgment,  to 
garnishee  the  wages  of  a  judgment 
debtor  in  the  division  court. 

These  are  the  main  points  in  the  bill. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  INTERPRETATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  92,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Interpretation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
HIGHWAYS'  ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  67,  intituled,  "The  De- 
partment of  Highways  Act,  1957." 

MR.  OLIVER:  May  the  House  have 
some  information  on  this  bill?  What  is 
the  purpose  of  this  bill,  anyway? 

HON.  MR.  ALLAN:  To  establish 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

This  is,  as  you  know,  a  re-writing  of 
The  Highway  Improvement  Act,  and 
this  section  of  it  was  removed  from  The 
Highway  Improvement  Act  and  is  made 
an  Act  by  itself,  which  really  establishes 
The  Department  of  Highways. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Is  it  not  a  little 
late? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  thought 
we  had  better  have  one. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  HIGHWAY  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT,  1957 

Hon.  Mr.  Allan  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  69,  intituled  "The  Highway 
Improvement  Act,  1957." 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  pointed 
out  at  the  time  of  the  introduction  of  this 
bill,  it  is  the  re-writing  of  The  Highway 
Improvement  Act.  There  are  sections 
dealing  with  various  King's  highways, 
controlled  access,  and  so  on,  and  there 
is  the  regulation  section.  An  effort  has 
been  made — and  I  am  sure  those  who 
wrote  it  have  been  successful — in  classi- 
fying certain  procedures  in  connection 
with  the  purchase  of  land. 
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The  one  thing  in  the  bill  which  deals 
with  money  expenditure  is  in  section  22, 
and  that  is  the  connecting  link  for  towns, 
villages  and  cities,  whereby  the  width 
towards  which  the  department  will  con- 
tribute has  been  increased  from  33  feet 
to  48  feet. 

There  is  one  item,  the  last,  in  which, 
in  the  printing  of  the  bill,  there  was  an 
error,  and  that  section  is  wrong  in  the 
bill.  We  will  say  now  that  we  want  to 
correct  that  at  the  time  the  bill  is  in 
committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  I  should  say 
that  tomorrow  I  propose  that  we  recall 
the  Throne  debate.  We  are  anxious  to 
get  a  speech  or  two  over  with  each  day 
on  that  item.  I  would  like  to  imagine 
that  we  would  not  be  on  the  Throne 


debate  very  long  tomorrow — perhaps 
not  more  than  one  speaker. 

I  would  like  to  follow  that  with  esti- 
mates of  the  Provincial  Treasurer, 
Provincial  Auditor  and  Lieutenant- 
Governor.  That,  I  imagine,  is  usually 
not  a  very  heavy  department  in  relation 
to  estimates. 

Following  that  there  will  be  a  budget 
debate.  I  think  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald)  speaks 
tomorrow,  so  I  think  we  could  cover 
that  business  tomorrow  afternoon. 

•  I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  that  very 
possibly  there  will  be  a  night  session  on 
Thursday,  but  I  will  let  the  House  know 
tomorrow, 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Correction 
"J.  B.  Christian,  vice-president  of  the"  should  read: 
"Allan  Ackman,  vice-president  of  the" 
The  letter  in  small  type  should  read  as  follows : 


For  all  the  worried  owners  of  homes, 
businesses  and  industries,  and  in  particular  for 
all  members  of  the  Wellesley-Bloor  Ratepayers 
Association,  I  wish  to  thank  you  for  your 
interest  and  support.  For  your  information,  I 
am  enclosing  copies  of  letters  sent  by  our 
solicitor  to  the  hon.  W.  M.  Nickle,  M.B.E., 
M.C.,  Q.C.,  Minister  of  Planning-  and  Develop- 
ment, and  to  Lome  Gumming,  chairman  of 
the  Ontario  Municipal  Board. 

Yours  very  truly, 

ALLAN  ACKMAN 

Vice-president,  Wellesley- 
Bloor    Ratepayers   Association 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following : 

Report  relating  to  the  registration  of 
births,  marriages  and  deaths  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,  1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Introduction  of 
bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  would 
like  to  welcome  to  the  assembly  the 
pupils  from  Delta  Public  School  of  the 
city  of  Hamilton;  from  Givins  Public 
School,  Toronto;  Swansea  Public 
School,  Swansea ;  and  from  the  Thomas 
L.  Kennedy  High  School  at  Cooksville, 
Ontario. 

MR.  M.  B.  DYMOND  (Ontario): 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  rise  on  a  point  of  privilege 
with  respect  to  an  article  which  appeared 
in  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail  this 
morning  under  the  date  line  of  February 
26th: 

Health  Minister  Martin  said  today 
he  considered  5  provinces,  including 
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Ontario,    have   accepted    in   principle 
the  federal  hospital  insurance  scheme. 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  this  is  a 
matter  of  great  interest  and  importance 
to  all  of  us,  I  would  like  to  direct  a 
question  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister. 
I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  this  report  means  that  an 
agreement  has  been  reached  to  the  point 
that  we  are  ready  to  proceed  with  the 
Ontario  plan? 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
drew  this  to  my  attention  before  the 
commencement  of  today's  sitting,  and  I 
have  the  statement  here  which  appeared, 
as  he  states,  in  the  Globe  and  Mail  today. 
In  the  early  edition  of  the  Globe  and 
Mail  there  was  an  additional  paragraph 
which  stated  that  Premier  Stanfield  of 
Nova  Scotia  had  advised  the  hon.  Paul 
Martin  that  he  expected  to  have  a  report 
of  a  provincial  committee  studying  the 
matter  and  that  they  will  be  giving  an 
answer  shortly. 

As  to  that,  I  cannot  say,  but  I  think 
the  gist  of  this  statement  is  what  the 
hon.  member  has  read,  to  the  effect  that 
the  hon.  Mr.  Martin  said  he  considered 
that  5  provinces,  including  Ontario,  have 
accepted  in  principle  the  federal  hos- 
pital insurance  scheme. 

In  answer  to  the  question,  there  is 
no  doubt  about  the  agreement  or 
acceptance  in  principle,  for  the  Ontario 
proposal  was  drawn  within  the  4 
corners  of  the  federal  proposal  of  1956. 
In  fact  there  is  no  variation,  as  I  have 
said  before  in  this  House,  to  the  extent 
of  even  a  punctuation  mark.    The  On- 
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tario  proposal  is  drawn  exactly  and 
precisely  within  the  statement  of 
January  26th  of  a  year  ago,  to  which 
the  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St.  Laurent  referred 
in  the  House  of  Commons  on  the  same 
day. 

Therefore,  on  the  face  of  it,  it  is  not 
otherwise  than  acceptable,  and  not 
otherwise  than  within  the  agreement, 
and  therefore  it  is  undoubtedly  and  un- 
questionably an  acceptance,  we  say,  not 
only  in  principle  but  in  detail. 

All  that  is  now  necessary  is  the  writ- 
ten agreement  in  detail  which  we  must 
have,  as  prudent  people,  before  we  enter 
into  very  vast  commitments  which  are 
inherent  in  this  scheme.  The  agree- 
ment in  detail  is  necessary  before  the 
end  of  March,  or  certainly  before  the 
dissolution  of  Parliament,  for  reasons 
that  I  think  are  apparent  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House. 

I  would  just  reduce  to  a  few  words 
what  I  said  on  that  subject  before:  the 
need  for  an  early  agreement  in  detail 
supplementing  the  agreement  in  prin- 
ciple, because  I  take  it  from  hon.  Mr. 
Martin's  statement  that  clearly  the 
Ontario  plan  is  within  the  terms  of 
the  Ottawa  offer,  and  I  do  not  think 
any  reasonable  person  could  say  other- 
wise. 

Perhaps  I  might  summarize  the  prob- 
lem which  faces  us  here  from  an  ad- 
ministrative standpoint  and,  not  only 
the  desirability,  but  the  necessity,  of 
reducing  this  matter  to  an  agreement 
within  at  least  the  coming  month.  First, 
the  time  element  is  of  paramount  im- 
portance. In  my  letter  of  last 
December  11th  to  Rt.  hon  Louis  St. 
Laurent,  I  referred  to  this  point  and 
stated  that  time  was  of  the  essence. 

We  set  a  tentative  date,  namely 
January  1,  1959,  for  the  commence- 
ment of  our  hospital  insurance  pro- 
gramme. I  say  again  that  was  a  tenta- 
tive date.  In  a  subsequent  letter  to  me, 
which  is  also  tabled  under  date  of 
January  22nd,  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  St,  Laurent 
expressed  the  hope  that  some  way  might 
be  found  to  advance  the  proposed  start- 
ing   date.     But    the    agreement    is,    of 


course,  the  first  essential,  it  is  the  con- 
dition precedent,  if  I  might  use  a 
lawyer's  phrase,  if  we  are  to  meet  this 
deadline  and  most  certainly  if  we  are 
to  better  it.  I  am  still  not  without  hope 
that  we  might  better  it.  However,  any 
delay  beyond  the  coming  month  of 
March  in  the  matter  of  reaching  a  formal 
agreement  would  seriously  jeopardize 
our  target  date. 

As  has  already  been  indicated  in  the 
correspondence  and  documents,  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission, 
which  is  representative  of  the  Ontario 
Hospital  Association  from  a  personnel 
standpoint,  will  have  the  full  administra- 
tion of  the  plan  and  the  discretion  and 
authority  to  carry  it  out. 

The  problems  of  expert  staff  and 
accommodation  are  very  formidable 
indeed,  and  if  we  are  to  meet,  and  pos- 
sibly better,  the  date  of  January  1,  1959, 
there,  of  course,  should  be  no  delay  in 
reaching  an  agreement. 

I  think  I  have  pointed  out  to  my  hon. 
friend  the  fact  that  an  agreement  in 
principle  is  one  thing,  but  the  final  con- 
summation of  the  agreement  —  which  I 
am  hopeful  of  arriving  at  very  shortly 
—  is  another  matter.  This  is  what  we 
are  striving  for  at  the  present  time. 

The  second  point  is  this,  that  I  recog- 
nize that  in  Ontario  we  have  some  very 
unique  problems,  not  the  least  of  which 
is  that  in  the  province  we  have  at  present 
nearly  4  million  policies  in  force,  a  very 
large  proportion  of  which  are  based 
upon  employer  and  employee  contracts. 
The  integration  of  these  into  our  pro- 
gramme is  a  very  major  operation. 

We  have  not  been  wasting  time,  and 
already  we  have  had  discussions  with 
some  of  the  large  underwriters. 

Our  plan  is  the  one  which  the  federal 
government  itself  advanced  —  that  is, 
as  regards  coverage,  which  is  very 
definitely  set  out  in  their  proposal  of 
January  26th  of  a  year  ago  —  and  the 
basic  coverage  is  limited  to  standard 
ward  care. 

Most  of  the  private  plans  in  effect 
have  coverages  extending  in  some  par- 
ticulars beyond  the  basic  coverage  to  be 
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provided  in  the  federal  offer,  as  well 
as  the  Ontario  plan  which  has  been 
drawn  within  the  4  corners  of  the 
federal  offer.  These  private  contracts 
cover  such  things  as  medical  and  surgi- 
cal benefits,  private  and  semi-private 
accommodation,  and,  in  some  cases,  pro- 
tection against  loss  of  income  and  other 
matters. 

It  is  not  only  highly  desirable,  but 
essential,  that  these  protections  should 
not  be  lost,  and  I  can  assure  the  House 
that  they  will  not  be  lost  if  the  proper 
time  and  care  be  taken  in  administration. 

From  the  beginning  of  April  next  we 
have  only  one  year  and  9  months  to 
reach  our  target  date.  This  is  not  a  bit 
too  much  time  to  deal  with  the  many 
thousands  of  employer-employee  and 
individual  plans  in  force  in  this  province. 

Thirdly,  the  Ontario  plan  meets  the 
federal  requirement  of  universal  avail- 
ability, and  of  course,  to  do  this  we  have 
to  provide  for  the  indigent,  and  meet 
problems  arising  out  of  not  only  the 
social  services  but  those  to  whom  we 
technically  refer  as  medically  unfit. 

For  reasons  of  economy,  as  set  out 
in  the  Ontario  proposal,  and  as  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  re- 
ferred to  in  his  budget  statement,  muni- 
cipal participation  in  the  care  of  patients 
is  involved.  At  the  same  time  we  have 
announced  general  plans  which  will 
relieve  not  only  the  hospitals  but  our 
municipalities  of  the  financial  burden  of 
providing  care  and  treatment  for  hos- 
pitalized indigents. 

Again  however,  and  I  point  this  out  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Ontario,  this 
requires  early  administrative  considera- 
tion and  action. 

The  fourth  point,  as  I  have  pointed 
out  in  the  Ottawa  correspondence  which 
has  been  tabled  here,  is  the  matter  of 
administration  which,  of  course,  is  of 
paramount  importance.  Our  commission 
and  its  organization  will  assume  a  very 
formidable  task  —  I  think  one  of  the 
most  formidable  administrative  tasks 
that  has  ever  been  attempted  in  this 
province.  In  fact,  I  believe  it  is  the 
largest  task   of   its  type  that  has  ever 


been  attempted  in  Canada;  and  we,  of 
course,  must  not  set  impossible  con- 
ditions for  them. 

One  of  the  primary  requisites  is  that 
the  commission  must  have  the  under- 
standing and  co-operation  of  every  hos- 
pital, every  hospital  organization,  the 
medical  and  nursing  professions  and, 
indeed,  the  great  body  of  Ontario  peo- 
ple who  presently  have  a  partial  cover- 
age against  the  incidence  of  sickness  and 
hospital  care  through  the  millions  of 
policies  which  are  in  force ;  and  I  think 
the  organization,  education  and  under- 
'  standing  should  begin  without  delay. 

May  I,  in  conclusion,  just  say  this, 
that  we  mean  business.  We  think  that 
the  Ontario  plan,  which  is  drawn  pre- 
cisely within  the  4  corners  of  the  federal 
proposal  of  January  a  year  ago,  will  take 
into  account  the  problems,  the  mistakes 
■ — and  everybody  makes  mistakes — and 
the  experience  of  those  who  have  already 
engaged  in  such  plans.  I  am  satisfied 
that  with  the  personnel  which  we  have 
already  assembled,  and  with  the  expert 
people  I  know  they  will  draw  to  their 
aid,  we  can  give  to  this  province  a  hos- 
pital plan  which  will  be  without  parallel 
anywhere. 

We  mean  business  in  this,  and  are 
anxious  to  have  the  formal  agreement 
completed  before  the  end  of  this  coming 
month,  and  before  the  dissolution  of 
Parliament,  otherwise  we  are  going  to 
be  thrown  into  the  delays  which  will  be 
occasioned  by  that. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  May  I  ask  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  if  he  is  prepared  to  put  this 
matter  before  the  health  committee? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Will  that  be  done 
quite  soon? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  In  the  corres- 
pondence tabled,  the  last  item  is  a  tele- 
gram from  myself  to  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime 
Minister  of  Canada,  expressing,  in 
accordance  with  his  letter  of  a  day  or 
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two  previously,  our  desire  to  proceed 
with  these  negotiations.  I  may  say  that 
those  exchanges  have  been  taking  place. 
Our  officials  have  been  in  consultation 
with  their  officers  responsible.  I  have 
been  in  consultation  with  the  hon.  Mr. 
Martin.  I  believe  there  are  some  of  the 
federal  officials  in  this  city  today. 

The  point  is  that  we  have  been  con- 
centrating on  meeting  those  require- 
ments. I  see  no  reason  why  this  matter 
should  not  go  before  the  health  com- 
mittee at  the  earliest  date;  but,  frankly, 
I  have  been  hopeful  that  we  would  be 
able  to  present  to  the  committee  a 
finished  job  in  the  form  of  an  agreement 
signed  by  both  parties. 

I  am  always  optimistic,  and  I  think 
that  will  come  about. 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Will  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  permit  another  question  in  this 
connection  ? 

I  believe  that  every  hon.  member  in 
this  House  has  a  great  deal  of  sympathy 
for  what  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
just  said.  Obviously  this  is  a  tremendous 
task,  and  an  enormous  amount  of  work 
has  to  be  done. 

There  is  one  question,  however,  on 
which  I  would  like  to  be  advised,  and 
that  is  whether  or  not  I  am  correct  in 
a  certain  inference  which  I  have  drawn 
from  the  correspondence  that  was  tabled 
in  the  House  at  the  outset  of  this 
session.  That  correspondence  suggested 
to  me  that  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Canada  was  saying  that,  whereas  this 
term  "universal  availability"  had  been 
used  and  agreed  upon,  it  seemed  that  he 
wished  it  had  not  been  used  as  it  was. 
The  fact  is  that  it  w^as  used,  and  as  I 
read  the  correspondence,  he  said,  as  I 
remember,  that  the  term  has  to  be  inter- 
preted in  letter  as  well  as  in  fact — if  I 
recall  his  specific  language. 

I  infer,  from  that,  what  he  meant  was 
that  merely  making  a  plan  available  to 
everybody  is  not  what  the  federal  gov- 
ernment had  in  mind,  when  the  original 
negotiations  started,  but  they  were  quite 
willing  to  admit  to  this  government  that 


a  certain  term  had  been  used — "universal 
availability"  —  and  were  prepared  to 
accept  some  undertaking  from  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  of  Ontario  that  he  would 
within  a  specified  period  of  time  make 
the  coverage  mandatory,  or  compulsory. 
My  reading  of  the  correspondence  sug- 
gests that  was  the  essence  of  the  whole 
problem.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached  in 
principle,  but  that  the  actual  contract 
must  still  be  drawn  up. 

Specifically,  my  question  is  this :  In 
the  contract,  is  the  provincial  govern- 
ment prepared  to  give  the  federal  gov- 
ernment an  assurance  that,  within  a 
specified  period  of  time,  the  coverage 
will  become  mandatory ;  or,  in  the  alter- 
native, is  this  government  prepared  to 
commit  itself  in  the  contract  to  an  under- 
taking that  the  decision  will  be  made 
before  the  commission  without  inter- 
ference from  any  person? 

I  may  be  wrong  in  this.  It  is  entirely 
my  own  judgment  on  the  matter  of  the 
correspondence ;  but  it  seems  to  me  that 
it  is  the  heart  of  the  problem.  I  would 
hesitate  to  make  any  suggestion  on  my 
part,  but  the  inference  left  in  my 
mind  is  that,  if  the  Ontario  government 
would  give  that  undertaking,  we  could 
have  a  contract  within  the  next  day  or 
two. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  federal  proposal  of  January  26,  1956, 
was  not  something  which  was  arrived  at 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment,  and  I  can 
assure  the  hon.  member  that  it  does  not 
contain  expressions  which  are  "off  the 
cuff"  in  any  way.  I  do  not  think  there 
could  possibly  be  any  regret  on  the  part 
of  the  Rt.  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada — although  I  have  no  licence  to 
speak  for  him  in  any  way — that  he 
regrets  the  use  of  this  expression. 

I  think  the  meaning  of  "universal 
availability"  is  crystal  clear.  It  is  as 
transparent  as  the  glass  through  which 
hon.  members  look  upon  the  broad 
expanse  of  the  park  around  this  House. 

We  did  as  was  indicated  in  the  corres- 
pondence, of  course,  take  very  strong 
objection  to  the  placing  of  an  interpreta- 
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tion  on  the  meaning  of  those  words 
which  is  not  within  their  customary 
meaning.  Those  words  are  very  well 
known  in  the  English  language.  "Uni- 
versal availability"  does  not  lend  itself 
to  an  interpretation  to  mean  other  than 
what  the  words  mean;  and  I  can  say 
that  those  words  were  not  placed  there 
on  the  spur  of  the  moment. 

In  further  answer  to  the  hon.  member, 
I  point  out  that  our  answer  to  that  ques- 
tion is  clearly  in  the  offer — the  proposal 
that  Ontario  placed  before  Canada  last 
November;  actually  our  discussions 
started  on  November  2nd  last. 

The  Ontario  proposal  goes  beyond  the 
conditions  imposed  by  the  offer  made  by 
Canada.  I  am  glad  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  nods  his  con- 
sent, because  that  is  so.  We  go  beyond 
the  call  of  the  requirements  of  duty,  be- 
yond the  necessities  of  acceptance  of  that 
proposal.  I  would  say  that  mandatory 
coverage  is  a  matter  of  what  is  feasible 
from  an  administrative  standpoint. 

At  no  time  in  our  offer  of  last  year 
have  we  said  that  the  coverage  at  any 
time  would  be  universally  mandatory, 
because  it  is  recognized  by  anybody  who 
has  had  anything  to  do  with  the  problem 
that  such  a  requirement  is  clearly  an  im- 
possibility. But  what  we  have  said  is 
that  this  matter  would  be  made  manda- 
tory if  the  commission  —  our  agency 
running  it — found  in  time  it  was  feas- 
ible to  make  it  mandatory,  in  the  sense 
that  a  prudent  and  reasonable  man 
would  define  the  term  "mandatory." 

It  is  our  purpose  to  vest  the  commis- 
sion with  the  authority  and  the  discre- 
tion to  decide.  This  is  a  great  business 
matter,  one  of  the  greatest  and  most 
formidable  ever  to  be  undertaken  in  this 
province,  and  it  is  my  intention  to  take 
it  out  of  politics  and  to  place  it  in  the 
hands  of  the  commission.  I  can  say  that 
the  commission  will  have  the  discretion 
to  make  it  mandatory  and  to  press  for 
the  fullest  possible  coverage  which  is 
necessary  from  an  insurance  standpoint 
just  as  soon  as  it  can  possibly  be  done. 

I  have  no  intention  of  going  into  any 
commitments  which  would  tie  the  hands 


of  this  commission,  which  would  im- 
pose conditions  which  are  impossible  of 
attainment,  or  which  would  lead  to  un- 
economic administration  of  this  matter 
in  such  a  way  as  to  cause  the  conse- 
quences of  any  form  of  inefficiency,  to 
be  passed  on  to  the  policyholders.  I  have 
no  intention  of  doing  that. 

I  would  say  that  the  answer  is  clearly 
within  the  correspondence  and  in  the 
written  offer  which  has  been  tabled.  The 
answer  is  there,  and  I  am  satisfied  that 
if  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
reads  the  material  carefully  he  will  be 
satisfied  that  the  proposals  we  make  go 
beyond — far  beyond — the  conditions  in 
the  federal  offer  which  are  contained,  or 
imposed,  in  the  first  instance.  I  am 
satisfied  the  hon.  member  will  agree  that 
this  is  an  evidence  of  good  faith  upon 
which  it  is  not  necessary  for  me  to  elab- 
orate further. 

HON.  P.  T.  KELLY  (Minister  of 
Mines)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  thought  it  well  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  the  House  a  report 
of  The  Ontario  Department  of  Mines 
for  the  year  1956.  Some  of  the  things 
which  I  would  like  to  mention  are: 

First,  only  two  months  have  gone 
now  of  the  year  1957,  and  the  staff  in 
this  department  has  been  able  to  pro- 
duce this  report  for  the  benefit  of  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House,  in  spite  of 
the  short  period  of  time.  I  would  like 
to  express  my  thanks  both  to  all  those 
who  have  worked  on  the  report  and 
to  the  personnel  of  my  department. 

The  second  point  I  would  like  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers is  that,  in  1956,  we  reached  an 
all-time  high  in  the  production  of 
minerals;  $650  million — $130  for  every 
man,  woman  and  child  in  this  province. 

With  this  expansion  in  the  mining 
industry,  a  short  pertinent  point  is  that 
in  the  uranium  fields  alone,  in  Ontario, 
in  the  past  year  and  a  half  we  invested 
a  capital  of  over  $200  million. 

All  of  these  figures  are  very  impor- 
tant to  this  province.  If  hon.  members 
will  refer  to  page  46  of  the  report  in 
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front  of  them,  they  will  see  what  it 
means  to  the  consolidated  revenue  funds 
of  this  province  to  be  operating  a 
Department  of  Mines. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  may  be  an 
appropriate  point  at  which  to  ask  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  this  question.  I 
think  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  is  to 
be  congratulated  in  the  fact  that  a  report 
of  the  year's  activity  has  come  out  within 
two  months.  I  wonder  if  it  is  not 
possible  for  that  kind  of  thing  to  be 
emulated  by  other  departments  instead 
of  getting  reports,  as  is  the  general  prac- 
tice, a  full  year  after  the  fiscal  year 
concludes?  I  think  that  is  why  we  are, 
in  terms  of  public  discussion,  usually 
dealing  with  out-of-date  facts.  Is  it  not 
possible  for  other  departments  to  do  as 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines  has  done, 
now  that  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
energetic  group  have  led  the  way? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  will  be  glad 
to  have  the  hon.  Minister  of  Mines 
consult  with  the  other  departments. 


ADDRESS  IN  REPLY  TO  SPEECH 
FROM    THE    THRONE 

HON.  A.  KELSO  ROBERTS 
(Attorney-General)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
rising  to  speak  in  this  debate,  I 
Avould  like,  first  of  all,  to  join  with 
those  who  have  already  preceded  me  in 
extending  to  you  my  congratulations 
on  your  resumption  of  the  office  of 
presiding  officer  of  this  assembly.  You 
have  done  a  very  excellent  job  to  date, 
and  will,  I  know,  continue  in  that 
position  to  do  so  during  the  tenure  of 
your  office. 

And  may  I,  also,  congratulate  the  hon, 
mover  and  seconder  of  the  address,  the 
resolution  of  which  is  now  under  debate, 
and  without  presuming  to  move  into  the 
budget  debate,  I  would  like  to  take  this 
opportunity  of  congratulating  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  for 
the  very  masterly  presentation  of  the 
intricacies  and  the  profusion  of  the 
budget. 


Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  with  great  regret 
we  mourn  in  this  assembly  the  passing 
of  two  of  our  hon.  members. 

The  hon,  member  for  York  West,  the 
late  Mr,  Elmer  Brandon,  was  known  as 
a  very  painstaking  and  thoroughly  in- 
dustrious member  of  this  assembly,  and 
a  member  of  many  committees,  I  can 
attest  to  his  diligence,  and  I  know,  and 
every  hon,  member  in  this  House 
realizes,  the  extent  of  his  contribution 
to  municipal  affairs,  by  virtue  of  the 
very  considerable  experience  he  had  in 
that  field.  He  died  very  suddenly,  as 
did  the  hon,  member  for  Middlesex 
North,  the  late  *'Tom"  Patrick, 

Air.  Patrick  was  elected  into  this 
Legislature  in  1943,  the  same  time  as  I 
was.  He  sat  continuously  in  the  Legis- 
lature since  that  time  until  the  date  of 
his  death.  He  was  an  expert  on  farm 
matters,  particularly  in  relation  to  cattle 
breeding  and  judging,  and  was  a  well- 
known  figure  in  many  of  the  fairs  of 
this  province,  and  well  beyond  its  con- 
fines. Air.  Speaker,  we  mourn,  all  of  us, 
the  passing  of  these  two  distinguished 
former  members  of  this  Legislature. 

I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  a  sentence  that  appears 
in  the  speech  from  the  Throne,  with 
which  I  am  going  to  deal  this  afternoon, 
and  it  is  the  only  subject  with  which  I 
am  going  to  deal : 

Aleasures  made  on  highway  safety 
are  being  extended :  The  number  of 
local  safety  councils  has  been  in- 
creased while  special  traffic  clinics 
have  been  established  in  association 
with  many  of  the  magistrates'  courts. 
Various  means  are  being  co-ordinated 
through  a  broad  plan  of  traffic  safety 
in  schools,  courts,  industry  and  in  the 
community,  generally. 

This  subject  has  been  touched  on  by 
hon.  speakers  who  have  preceded  me  in 
this  debate.  The  need  for  greater  and 
greater  precaution  to  bring  about  more 
safety  has  already  been  emphasized. 

I  propose  for  a  few  minutes  to  review 
this  very  grave  problem,  and  I  know  that 
when  the  standing  committee  appointed 
by  this  House  a   few  days  ago  sits  to 
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deal  with  these  problems  in  detail,  it  will 
go  about  its  duties  with  an  earnest  desire 
to  accomplish  lasting  results.  In  that  it 
can  rest  assured  of  my  heartiest  co- 
operation and  support. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  World  War  I,  1914 
to  1918,  Canadian  soldiers  engaged  in 
combat  throughout  the  war  suffered 
heavy  casualties  —  no  less  than  50,334 
were  killed  or  died  as  a  result  of  being 
on  active  service,  and  no  less  than 
152,779  were  wounded,  suffering  dis- 
abilities, some  of  them  of  very  grave 
consequences  and  some  of  lesser  and 
temporary  natures. 

The  United  States  of  America,  which 
was  engaged  in  W^orld  War  I  for  only 
a  fraction  of  the  period  of  time  in  which 
Canadian  troops  were  joined  in  battle, 
from  April  1917  until  November  1918, 
for  the  most  part,  suffered  casualties  to 
the  extent  of  53,407  killed  in  battle  and 
63,156  deaths,  other  than  battle  deaths, 
for  a  total  of  116,563  dead  and  204,002 
wounded. 

In  World  War  II,  Canada  was  again 
a  participant  from  the  commencement 
of  hostilities,  but  as  a  result  of  condi- 
tions over  which  it  had  no  control,  its 
troops  were  not  actively  engaged  in 
combat  with  the  enemy  for  nearly  as 
long  a  period  as  in  World  War  I. 
Nevertheless,  no  less  than  42,043  were 
killed  (30,000  in  battle— 8,300  less  than 
in  World  War  I),  and  53,145  wounded 
in  World  War  II,  almost  100,000  less 
than  in  World  War  I. 

The  Americans,  who  as  you  know, 
were  forced  into  World  War  II  as  a 
result  of  the  attack  by  Japan  on  the 
United  States  on  December  7,  1941, 
two  years  and  three  months  after  the 
outbreak  of  World  War  II.  After  its 
entry,  it  engaged  with  great  vigour 
and  in  the  period  between  3  and  4  years 
of  combat  activities,  293,986  were  killed 
in  battle  and  113,814  other  deaths  for 
a  total  of  407,828  dead  and  670,843 
wounded. 

In  the  period  from  1946  to  1955, 
inclusive,  the  number  of  people  killed 
in  Canada  as  a  result  of  motor  vehicle 
operations  amounted  to  21,116  and  the 


number  injured  to  461,213.  During 
the  same  period  in  the  United  States 
of  America,  the  number  of  killed 
amounted  to  352,500  and  the  number 
of  injured  amounted  to  12,350,000. 

Hon.  members  will  see  at  a  glance 
that  in  the  10  years  following  the  end 
of  World  War  II  until  the  end  of 
1955,  the  number  of  people  killed  in 
the  United  States  (352,500),  together 
with  those  killed  in  1956  estimated  at 
40,000,  came  within  7,500  of  the  World 
War  II  Honour  Roll  of  407,828  dead. 
The  number  injured  by  motor  vehicles 
in  the  United  States  exceeded  the  num- 
ber wounded  in  World  War  II  by 
20  to  1. 

In  Canada  the  motor  vehicle  deaths 
were  about  one-half  the  number  killed 
in  World  War  II,  but  the  number  in- 
jured on  the  roads  exceeded  the  num- 
ber wounded  in  World  War  II  by  9 
to  1    (461,213  against  53,145). 

I  have  said  many  times,  and  I  repeat 
here  today,  there  is  no  such  thing  as  a 
respecter  of  persons  when  it  comes  to 
the  determination  of  victims  on  the 
highway. 

Throughout  the  period  of  World  War 
I  and  again  throughout  the  period  of 
World  War  II,  all  people  everywhere, 
in  Canada  and  in  the  United  States,  for 
that  matter  in  all  countries  engaged  in 
war,  knew  that  they  were  confronted 
with  a  life-and-death  struggle  and  all 
put  forth  the  greatest  possible  effort  to 
bring  about  a  satisfactory  end  to  that 
struggle. 

In  time  of  peace,  by  reason  of  all  the 
other  diverse  interests  we  are  engaged 
in,  it  is  not  perhaps  so  easy  to  under- 
stand what  a  deadly  peril  exists  on 
the  highways,  and  consequently  it  is 
not  as  easy  to  muster  public  opinion 
continuously  in  an  effort  to  destroy  this 
menace  as  is  the  case  in  time  of  actual 
war. 

The  menace,  however,  from  the 
figures  I  have  just  given,  is  certainly 
a  comparable  one  so  far  as  the  life, 
comfort  and  the  right  to  live  peaceably, 
and  without  risk  of  serious  injury,  is 
concerned    with    respect    to    every    one 
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of  our  respective  families.  Yet,  Mr. 
Speaker,  if  this  slaughter  is  permitted 
to  continue  unabated,  it  will  affect  the 
close  family  circle  of  practically  every- 
body living  on  the  North  American 
continent. 

As  I  look  around  this  Legislative 
Assembly  I  can  at  random  bring  home, 
to  quite  a  number  of  hon.  members, 
tragedies  or  mishaps  within  their  own 
family  circles. 

I  look  across  to  the  seat  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bracondale  (Mr.  A.  Frost) 
and  I  recall  that  grief  suddenly  and 
unexpectedly  came  into  his  heart  a  few 
months  ago. 

To  my  left  I  recall  the  very  painful 
accident  resulting  in  quite  a  long  period 
of  incapacity  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Lanark  (Mr.  Doucett)  which  occurred 
when  he  was  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways ;  and  I  look  towards  the  seat  of 
the  present  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Allan)  and  I  think  of  how  he 
was  hospitalized  and  his  wife  even  to- 
day, despite  her  stately  appearance, 
carries  with  her  the  serious  after-effects 
of  a  highway  accident. 

Incidentally,  I  may  say  that  both 
these  gentlemen  informed  me  that,  had 
they  been  using  safety  belts  at  the  time 
of  their  respective  accidents,  it  is  quite 
possible  the  injuries  would  have  been 
very  much  less. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister's  (Mr. 
Frost's)  nephew,  working  on  a  sum- 
mer construction  job,  was  struck  down 
and  hospitalized  for  nearly  a  year. 

When  I  look  towards  the  seat  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Education  (Mr. 
Dunlop),  I  know  that  he  has  in  hospital 
at  this  time  a  very  dear  relative  seriously 
injured  in  a  traffic  accident.  I  look  again 
to  my  left  and  I  think  of  the  tragic 
accident  in  the  Muskoka  area  which  de- 
prived the  hon.  member  for  Huron- 
Bruce  (Mr.  Hanna)  and  his  wife  of 
their  only  child  as  he  approached  the 
threshold  of  what  might  well  have  been 
a  great  career. 

The  hon.  member  for  Elgin  and 
former  Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr. 
Thomas),  and  probably  many  other  hon. 


members,  know  from  personal  experience 
what  long  and  painful  ailments  and  in- 
capacity can  flow  from  the  contacts  of 
metal  with  metal  as  a  result  of  a 
moment's  error  or  mis  judgment. 

On  the  first  of  November,  1955,  a 
safety  drive  was  launched,  to  be  of  12 
months'  duration.  It  got  off  to  a  reason- 
ably good  start.  The  first  two  months 
showed  considerable  improvement  in  the 
number  of  fatalities  over  corresponding 
previous  periods. 

I  think  it  can  be  said  throughout  the 
entire  12-month  period  the  momentum 
was  maintained  at  a  satisfactory  tempo. 
More  than  one  million  vehicles  were 
checked  by  the  Ontario  provincial  police. 
An  unprecedentedly  large  number  of 
warnings,  283,000,  were  given  in  the 
12-month  period  and  slightly  less  than 
half  that  number  of  charges  were  laid. 
This,  from  an  enforcement  standpoint, 
was  an  effort  to  rationalize  this  driving 
hazard  problem.  This  had  to  be  done 
with  a  limited  number  of  uniformed 
police  and  a  limited  number  of  vehicles. 

That  number  has  been  increased  by 
10  or  15  per  cent,  since  that  drive  com- 
menced, and  it  is  a  matter  of  hope,  if 
this  House  deals  with  my  Estimates  in 
a  kindly  fashion,  there  will  be,  definitely, 
further  increases  of  a  substantial  nature 
in  the  number  of  forces  to  cope  with  this 
situation ;  that  is  highway  patrol,  par- 
ticularly, and,  also,  there  will  be  better 
inducement  for  the  junior  constables  to 
take  up  this  type  of  work  as  a  life 
occupation. 

But,  while  we  made  some  gains  so 
far  as  the  roads  under  the  supervision  of 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  were  con- 
cerned during  that  12-month  period 
which  ended  on  October  31,  1956,  I  am 
very  unhappy  to  be  obliged  to  inform 
hon.  members  that,  for  November  and 
December,  1956,  the  number  of  fatalities 
on  those  roads  increased  substantially 
over  the  corresponding  period  during 
the  first  two  months  of  the  drive. 

I  have  some  figures  on  that,  and  I 
would  like  to  give  them  to  the  House  at 
this  time. 

The  figures  for  January,  1957,  leave 
plenty  of  room  for  improvement  also, 
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although  I  am  glad  to  say  the  February 
figures  show  some  improvement.  I  have 
here  the  figures  for  the  first  3  months 
of  the  driyje,  November  and  December, 
1955,  and  January,  1956:  the  deaths 
were  145  against  186  in  the  correspond- 
ing period  of  the  previous  year.  How- 
ever, in  November  1956,  December  1956 
and  January  1957,  the  deaths  were  221, 
or  52.4  per  cent,  greater  for  those  3 
months  ending  last  January  than  they 
were  for  the  first  3  months  of  the  drive. 

I  am  glad  to  say  in  February  1957  to 
date  the  deaths  are  39  against  51  in 
February  1956. 

The  injuries  in  the  first  3  months  of 
the  drive  were  2,119,  against  2,274  in 
the  corresponding  3  months  of  the  year 
before,  or  a  decrease  of  6.8  per  cent. ; 
but  the  injuries  in  November  and  De- 
cember 1956  and  January  1957  soared  to 
2,640,  or  a  24.6  per  cent,  increase.  Hon. 
members  will  see  that  there  is  nothing 
to  be  very  satisfied  about  in  the  situation 
as  it  is  at  the  moment. 

I  have  a  breakdown  here  in  front  of 
me  of  the  807  fatalities  which  occurred 
in  1956  on  the  roads  under  the  super- 
vision of  the  Ontario  provincial  police. 
There  were  some  300  additional  deaths 
on  other  roads  in  the  province,  but  I 
want  to  point  out  that  of  the  807  deaths, 
353,  which  is  just  a  little  less  than  50  per 
cent.,  were  able-bodied  men  and  women 
between  the  ages  of  15  and  34,  at  the 
very  prime  of  their  lives.  Many  victims 
were  students.  Sometimes  the  cause — 
— not,  of  course,  confined  to  students — 
or  at  least  a  contributing  cause,  was 
liquor.  HI  were  to  be  facetious  for  a 
moment  when  discussing  this  very 
serious  subject,  I  might  tell  of  a  fellow 
student  producing  an  epitaph  for  one 
who  had  met  a  sudden  end  on  the 
highway : 

Weep  a  bit 

For  E.  Z.  Lott, 

He  was  lit. 

His  lights  were  not. 

Of  the  353  people,  more  than  40  per 
cent,  of  them  died  in  collisions  with 
other  motor  vehicles,  but  no  less  than 


86  of  them  died  in  collisions  in  which 
no  other  car  or  obstacle,  other  than  the 
car  in  which  they  rode,  was  involved. 
Approximately  8  per  cent,  of  them  died 
at  level  crossing  collisions  with  trains. 

I  would  like  just  for  a  moment  to 
deal  again  with  one  or  two  illustrations 
of  actualities  in  connection  with  this  sort 
of  thing,  to  point  up  what  is  going  on. 
I  have  in  my  hand  police  reports  with 
respect  to  two  fatalities  of  very  recent 
occurrence,  during  this  month. 

One  is  in  the  Welland  area:  an  11- 
year-old  boy  on  February  13th — that  is, 
two  weeks  ago — went  home  from  school 
at  4  four  o'clock,  joined  his  friend,  then 
they  went  and  picked  up  their  news- 
papers for  their  paper  route,  finished 
their  delivery  at  6  o'clock,  rode  their 
bicycles  towards  their  homes,  and  the 
lad  was  struck.  Although  this  boy  was 
on  the  road  just  as  correctly,  and  had 
just  as  much  right  to  be  where  he  was 
as  anyone  else,  he  was  struck  and  killed. 

The  other  is  from  the  county  of 
Simcoe,  about  one  week  ago:  a  15-year- 
old^  girl  descended  from  a  school  bus, 
which  was  properly  stopped  on  the  side 
of  the  road  in  order  to  let  ofif  pupils. 
She  walked  around  the  back  of  the  bus, 
which  was  close  to  a  railway  crossing, 
and  was  struck  by  a  car  coming  in  the 
opposite  direction. 

That  may  point  up  very  -clearly  the 
wisdom,  or  otherwise,  of  taking  pre- 
cautions beyond  the  stopping  of  cars, 
going  with  the  school  buses,  to  cars  in 
both  directions.  At  any  rate,  here  is  a 
15-year-old  child  killed  a  week  ago  in 
the  county  of  Simcoe  as  the  result  of  a 
mishap  of  that  sort. 

The  third  accident  I  would  like  to 
mention  involves  a  constable  of  the 
Ontario  provincial  police  from  the  Nia- 
gara Falls  district,  who,  3  months  ago, 
was  struck  down  by  a  motorist  while 
doing  his  duty  on  the  road,  at  a  fire. 
This  man  is  in  hospital,  very  grievously 
injured,  and  is  not  expected  to  be  able 
to  return  to  duty  for  a  further  6  months. 

There  are  some  7,500  hospital  beds 
in  the  metropolitan  Toronto  area.  As  a 
result  of  traffic  accidents,  many  of  these 
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beds  are  occupied  from  time  to  time  by 
traffic  casualties.  I  had  a  run-down 
recently  of  hospitals  and  I  am  rather 
pleased  to  be  able  to  tell  hon.  members 
that  just  a  few  days  ago  the  occupancy 
of  beds  by  motor  vehicle  accident 
patients  was  not  too  heavy,  but  there 
were  quite  a  number  of  traffic  casualties 
in  the  Sick  Children's  Hospital,  and 
in  Toronto  Western.  Something  like  25 
per  cent,  of  the  beds  of  the  Orthopaedic 
Hospital  also  were  occupied  by  highway 
casualties.  I  am  sure  that  if  any  hon. 
member  would  check  the  hospitals  in 
his  own  riding  at  any  given  time,  he 
would  find  an  equally  distressing  situa- 
tion, all  of  which  goes  to  show  that  this 
is  a  constant  problem  with  us  at  all 
times. 

I  am  not  going  to  attempt  today  to 
analyze  the  different  types  of  drivers  of 
motor  vehicles;  they  are  too  numerous 
for  analysis.  But  I  would  like  to  say 
that  it  is  pretty  conclusively  admitted 
that  a  brow-beaten  man  at  home  will 
show  vicious  and  unreasonable  reactions 
to  power  at  the  wheel  of  a  motor  vehicle 
— that  is  why  I  have  to  be  very  careful 
when  I  take  the  wheel  myself.' 

The  Department  of  Highways  has 
sought,  and  is  seeking,  to  grapple  with 
this  problem.  I  know  that  the  hon.  Min- 
ister of  Highways  will  enlighten  the 
House  on  this.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  will  no  doubt  have  something 
to  say  about  what  his  department  is 
doing. 

My  department  has  a  small  but  well 
co-ordinated  staff  devoting  most  of  its 
time  to  the  study  of  the  problem,  corre- 
lating information,  keeping  track  of  what 
seminars  and  courses  are  going  on  across 
the  length  and  breadth  of  the  continent, 
and  making  arrangements  for  representa- 
tion by  magistrates  and  other  experts, 
and  persons  charged  with  enforcement 
including  police  officers,  to  get  the 
benefit  from  time  to  time  of  all  this 
work.  My  staff  gathers  in  much  informa- 
tion, processes  it,  and  keeps  abreast  of 
the  situation  with  statistical  study. 

Mr.  E.  H.  Silk,  Q.C.,  is  giving  excel- 
lent leadership  to  this  staff,  and  at  the 
present   time   is   working   hard   on   the 


organization  of  traffic  court  clinics  both 
as  an  aid  to  enforcement  and  to  promote 
better  driving  habits  of  those  making  use 
of  these  facilities. 

Several  of  these  clinics  have  been  set 
up.  Progress  is  being  reported  in  Wel- 
land,  metropolitan  Toronto,  Newmarket, 
Brantford,  Georgetown,  Barrie,  Orillia, 
Carleton  County  and  Ottawa,  and  it  is 
hoped  that  many  more  will  be  set  up 
in  the  near  future. 

Hon.  members  will  hear  more  about 
the  uniform  traffic  ticket  procedure, 
which  we  hope  will  be  authorized  and 
made  use  of,  both  for  the  purpose  of 
facilitating  and  expediting  enforcement, 
and  improving  traffic  court  procedure 
while  giving  much  more  prompt  and 
clearer  information  to  all  alleged 
violators  of  the  type  of  offence  covered 
by  that  ticket. 

It  has  been  the  experience  in  other 
jurisdictions,  where  it  has  been  made 
use  of,  that  it  certainly  tends  to  reduce 
the  incidence  of  accidents.  Many  fine 
suggestions  have  been  received  by  the 
department  and  considered  either  in  con- 
junction with  the  enforcement  agency 
or  passed  on  to  other  departments  more 
concerned  with  the  subject  matter  of 
such  correspondence. 

I  have  said  publicly  on  several  occa- 
sions that  there  ought  to  be  more  local 
safety  councils  throughout  the  province. 
There  are  only  some  32  at  the  present 
time.  Some  of  these  safety  councils  are 
doing  an  excellent  job,  and  their  work 
is  reflected  in  good  accident  prevention 
figures  in  their  areas. 

May  I  mention  this  morning's  edition 
of  the  Toronto  Globe  and  Mail,  when 
Oakville  was  given  its  due  and  just 
recognition  as  a  town  where  they  had 
gone  1 ,937  days  without  a  fatality  within 
the  confines  of  that  town,  and  I  would 
say  that  Reid  Forsee,  as  chairman  of 
that  local  safety  council,  Chief  Constable 
Brown,  Constable  Hooks  and  many 
excellent  sponsors  through  their  service 
clubs  are  contributing  greatly  to  the 
work  of  safety  in  that  area,  and  I  am 
sure  we  all  hope  they  will  reach  the  2,000 
mark  and  go  well  beyond  it. 
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Mr.  Speaker,  I  refer  to  other  places, 
including  Guelph,  Burlington,  Peter- 
borough, Woodstock,  Niagara  Falls, 
Nipissing  and  other  places  where  the 
record  shows  what  can  be  done.  Peter- 
borough, particularly,  has  done  a  won- 
derfully good  job. 

But  we  are  only  scratching  the  surface 
of  this  problem,  and  until  we  get  right 
at  the  heart  and  soul  of  it,  the  slaughter, 
the  maiming,  the  visitations  of  grief  and 
suffering  to  families  in  every  walk  of 
life  will  continue  daily,  with  no  excep- 
tions for  Sundays,  across  the  length  and 
breadth  of  this  fair  province. 

One  of  the  greatest  historians  of  our 
time,  dealing  with  the  subject  of  religion 
from  an  historian's  approach,  makes  the 
statement  that  the  worship  of  nature  is 
still  alive.  He  points  out  that  although 
man  won  a  decisive  victory  in  the  Upper 
Palaeolithic  age  against  the  non-human 
nature,  that  is  the  animal  and  reptile 
enemies,  which  he  says  is  only  half,  and 
at  that  the  less  formidable  half,  of 
nature  with  which  man  is  confronted. 
He  asserts  that  the  other  half  of  nature 
with  which  man  still  has  to  cope  is  nature 
as  he  finds  her  within  himself. 

I  could  not  help  feeling,  as  I  read  his 
latest  work,  that  the  automobile  age  may 
be  bringing  in  anew,  or  once  again, 
something  akin  to  what  was  known  as 
the  Moloch  worship,  that  is  to  say,  the 
exacting  from  worshippers  of  an  ever- 
increasing  toll  of  blood.  Hon.  members 
will  recall  that  there  were  periods  in 
history  when,  as  part  of  a  religion,  the 
offering  up  of  the  first-born,  the  fruits 
of  one's  body  for  the  sins  of  one's  soul, 
was  considered  proper,  and  then  gradu- 
ally that  human  sacrifice  was  supplanted 
by  animal  sacrifices. 

I  wonder  whether,  just  as  the  nudists 
and  the  sun  worshippers  practise  their 
cult,  the  automobilists  are  not  now 
developing  a  new  cult,  steadily  and  with 
deadly  determined  effect  carving  out 
the  practice  of  a  new  cult  or  religion  of 
death  and  destruction. 

In  Carthage,  about  300  B.C.,  when 
the  city  was  menaced  by  invasion,  the 
oligarchs  of  Carthage  sacrificed  no  less 


than  200  of  the  children  chosen  from 
the  best  families  in  the  city  in  order  to 
hold  off  a  threatened  invasion.  In  1956, 
Ontario  sacrificed  nearly  as  many  of  her 
children,  not  en  masse,  but  one  by  one 
in  each  of  the  12  months  of  the  year,  in 
order  that  her  drivers  of  motor  cars  and 
trucks  could  continue  to  drive  at  30 
miles  an  hour  in  a  30-mile  zone  or  50 
miles  an  hour  in  a  50-mile  zone,  and  as 
long  as  they  did  that  then  the  mental 
reaction  or  lack  of  reaction  in  the  child 
about  to  die  was  of  no  consequence. 

I  pause  for  a  moment  to  give  an 
.  illustration  of  that  which  occurred  in 
the  riding  of  St.  David  in  the  Regent 
Park  section,  and  may  I  say  thank 
Providence  they  are  cleaning  up  that 
place,  because  when  I  went  down  there 
and  saw  Wyatt  Avenue  the  other  day, 
all  I  can  say  is,  thank  goodness  there 
is  a  Regent  Park  development  going  on 
in  that  section  of  the  city. 

Just  two  weeks  ago,  at  12  noon  on 
Saturday,  a  little  child,  5-and-a-half  years 
old,  the  eldest  of  4  of  a  German  family 
who  came  out  to  this  country  5  years 
ago,  was  playing  with  a  home-made 
sled.  He  was  on  an  icy  sidewalk  on  a 
very  narrow  street  with  houses  built 
right  up  to  the  edge  of  both  sides.  A 
coal  truck  parked  on  River  Street,  for 
some  reason  —  and  I  do  not  want  to 
cast  undue  reflection  on  anyone — backed 
up  River  Street  and  onto  Wyatt  Avenue 
and  killed  this  5-and-a-haif  year  old 
little  boy. 

May  I  repeat,  when  I  think  of  that 
type  of  driving  and  that  type  of  sudden 
death  to  children,  particularly,  it  brings 
to  mind  the  statement :  'The  other  half 
of  nature,  with  which  man  still  has  to 
cope,  is  nature  as  he  finds  her  within 
himself." 

It  is  that  approach,  as  I  see  it,  that  is 
now  necessary  to  make  real  inroads  into 
these  bafffing  and  entirely  unjustifiable 
figures,  mounting  figures,  of  death  and 
destruction. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  given  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  some  figures,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  point  out  some  of  the 
ways  in  which  my  own  department  is 
tackling  the  problem  and  above  all,   I 
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have  tried  to  paint  in  as  realistic  a 
manner  as  I  am  capable,  the  picture  of 
what  is  going-  on  around  us  all  the  time. 

I  have  in  front  of  me  reports  of  the 
Ontario  provincial  police,  and  I  merely 
raise  them  in  order  that  hon.  members 
may  see  what  807  reports  of  death  look 
like  when  they  come  to  one's  desk,  some- 
times 3,  4  or  5  at  a  time.  One  or  more 
of  these  appear  every  day,  sometimes 
there  is  quite  a  pile  of  them,  and  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  it  is  not  only  a 
sobering  experience  but  a  very  sad  ex- 
perience to  look  over  these  reports  regu- 
larly, particularly  those  which  relate  to 
our  youth   and    children. 

After  doing  that  over  the  past  15 
months,  I  think  I  know  what  I  am  talk- 
ing about  at  this  moment,  and  I  cannot 
be  too  emphatic  about  this  problem. 

In  concluding  my  remarks,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  am  going  to  be  very  forth- 
right about  it : 

First  of  all,  I  say  to  myself,  as 
Attorney-General,  "You  are  not  doing 
enough  in  grappling  with  this  problem." 
I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways, 
"despite  all  your  good  efforts,  you  are 
not  doing  enough  in  grappling  with  this 
problem."  I  say  to  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  that  "despite  all  you  are 
doing,  you  are  not  doing  enough  to 
grapple  with  this  problem."  I  say  to  the 
mayors  and  reeves  of  Ontario,  and  some 
of  them  have  done  a  wonderful  job: 
"None  of  you  are  doing  enough." 

I  say  to  every  citizen  in  Ontario : 
"Go  and  take  a  look  at  yourself  in  the 
mirror,  whether  you  are  a  driver  of  a 
motor  vehicle,  or  a  pedestrian,  and  be 
honest  with  yourself.  You  are  not  doing 
enough  to  bring  about  an  accumulative 
successful  solution  of  this  problem." 

I  say  to  the  heads  of  the  motor  in- 
dustry on  this  continent :  "You  who  are 
responsible  through  your  product  for 
much  of  what  is  going  on,  you  are 
shirking  your  duties.  Innocent  blood  is 
being  shed  daily  for  which  you  have 
your  fair  share  of  responsibility." 

Mr.  Speaker,  it  is  high  time  all  of  us 
recognized  the  problem  and  shared  the 
responsibility   for  obtaining  a   solution. 


To  all  the  hon.  members  of  this  stand- 
ing committee  on  highway  safety,  let 
me  conclude  my  remarks  by  saying  that 
we  have  a  great  responsibility  and  a  big 
job  ahead  of  us. 

As  I  have  introduced  an  innovation 
here  today  in  the  matter  of  consulting 
my  notes,  we  could  perhaps  originate 
and  innovate  in  the  committee  ways  and 
means  of  finding  a  solution  to  this 
problem. 

HON.  MR.  GRIESINGER  (Minis- 
ter of  Public  Works)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  com- 
mittee of  supply,  Mr.  C.  Janes  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF 
LIEUTENANT-GOVERNOR 

MR.  W.  J.  STEWART  (Parkdale)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  a 
word  on  this  vote.  With  our  rapidly 
expanding  economy  and  rapidly  in- 
creasing population,  there  is  a  marked 
contrast  to  the  days  of  the  depression 
when  everyone  had  to  economize  and 
The  Ontario  Government  House  was 
disposed  of. 

Today,  we  have  prosperity  on  every 
hand,  and  countless  newcomers  to  our 
land,  and  we  hope  they  may  treasure 
the  best  of  their  traditions  and  cultures. 

But  we  as  Canadians  should  dedicate 
ourselves  to  preserve  and  hold  high  our 
traditions,  which  are  so  splendidly 
symbolized  by  the  Crown  and  the 
Throne  of  the  Empire.  The  Crown  so 
graciously  worn  by  Her  Majesty,  our 
Queen,  is  the  embodiment  of  the 
noblest  ideals  of  progress,  human  wel- 
fare, human  betterment,  freedom  and 
democracy.    I   would  like  to  ask  now, 
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why  not  prepare  for  the  proposed  visit 
of    Her    Majesty,    our    Queen,    to   our 

country  ? 

I  would  Hke  to  address  a  remark  to 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
of  this  province  and  say  that  the  gov- 
ernment now  consider  providing  a 
Government  House,  and  provide  a  suit- 
able house  for  the  Lieutenant-Governor, 
the  representative  of  Her  Majesty.  I 
would  go  further,  I  believe  we,  as  a 
Legislature,  should  provide  a  suitable 
house  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of 
this  province. 

In  the  days  of  a  former  government, 
when  they  were  economizing,  in  the 
dark  30's,  they  moved  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  into  the  apartments  occupied 
then  by  the  Speaker.  In  the  last  few 
years,  we  have  extended  the  number  of 
hon.  representatives  in  this  House  and 
consequently  there  are  increased  de- 
mands upon  the  hon.  Speaker's  quar- 
ters, and  I  think  with  the  establishment 
of  a  Government  House,  the  hon. 
Speaker  should  move  back  into  the 
former  quarters. 

In  conclusion,  notwithstanding  the 
severance  of  the  silken  cords  which  bind 
us  in  free  and  wilHng  partnership  with 
the  mother  land,  I  firmly  believe  there 
are  enough  people  in  this  land,  this 
Canada,  this  Ontario,  to  treasure  and 
hold  high  British  ideals,  British  tradi- 
tions and  British  customs,  to  exemplify 
our  pride  in  our  Canadian  citizenship, 
by  having  a  suitable  residence  for  the 
Lieutenant-Governor  of  this  province. 

Nothwithstanding  some  remarks  we 
hear  in  a  disturbed  world  today,  I  am 
one  of  millions  of  people  who  beheve 
that  there  will  always  be  an  England. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  first  of  all  I 
want  to  say  in  connection  with  the  resi- 
dence of  the  Prime  Minister  that  it  is 
not  necessary  as  long  as  I  am  here, 
because  my  home  is  in  Lindsay  and  that 
is  quite  satisfactory. 

I  might  say  with  regard  to  the 
Lieutenant  -  Governor's  residence,  I 
must  admit  it  is  a  very  difficult  situa- 


tion for  this  province  today.  In  the 
last  few  days,  we  have  been  visited  by 
His  Excellency  the  Governor-General 
of  Canada  who  takes  up  his  residence 
in  a  car  in  the  station  yards,  and  that 
is  hardly  in  keeping  with  a  province 
such  as  this.  On  the  other  hand,  the 
former  Lieutenant-Governor's  residence 
was  given  away;  it  was  given  to  the 
Hospital  for  Sick  Children  which  in 
turn  made  some  deal  with  the  federal 
government,  and  I  think  the  federal 
government  would  like — 

•      MR.   NIXON:   Would  be  delighted 
to  give  it  back  to  you. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  the 
point;  it  has  been  used  for  a  hospital 
or  institution  for  so  long  that  it  is  a 
formidable  matter  now  to  do  anything 
with  it.  It  is  a  formidable  matter  now 
to  provide  a  residence  that  is  in  keeping 
with  the  dignity  of  that  office.  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  members  of  the  opposi- 
tion that  we  are  hard  up  despite  the 
very  expansive  explanations  given  yes- 
terday by  the  financial  critic  of  the 
opposition.  The  matter  of  financing  is 
difficult  in  this  province. 

Furnishings  are  also  a  formidable 
item,  furnishings  of  a  house  of  that 
sort,  in  keeping  with  what  would  be 
required  for  the  province  of  Ontario. 
The  opposition  had  a  sale  and  virtually 
gave  away  for  just  a  mere  pittance  the 
fine  furnishings  which  had  been  ac- 
cumulating in  the  house  since  the  days 
of  Governor  Simcoe,  all  the  fine  antique 
furniture  which  went  with  this  prov- 
ince since  its  beginning.  Things  asso- 
ciated with  its  governors  and  with  the 
province  were  sold  recklessly  under  the 
auctioneer's  hammer.  That  is  a  deplor- 
able thing  and  we  have  to  suffer  under 
that  to  this  day. 

I  am  hopeful  that  some  of  these  days 
some  good  friends  of  this  province  will 
perhaps  rectify  the  errors  in  policy  in 
administration  in  the  days  preceding 
this  administration. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Perhaps  Mr. 
E.  P.  Taylor  would  buy  it  and  give  it 
back. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  Of  course,  I 
am  not  mentioning  any  names  at  all, 
but  I  am  just  hopeful  that  some  day 
some  great  citizen  will  look  after  the 
requirements  of  the  province  in  that 
regard. 

\'ote   1,001  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE 
PROVINCIAL  AUDITOR 


\'ote  1,501  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
THE  PROVINCIAL  TREASURER 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  is 
this  the  proper  time  to  ask  questions  or 
is  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  going 
to  make  some  explanation? 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  Well,  I  have  no  particular 
explanation,  but  I  welcome  any  ques- 
tions which  may  be  asked. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  first 
question  I  would  like  to  direct  to  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  with  regard 
to  the  superannuation  fund.  I  realize 
this  is  the  civil  service  superannuation 
fund,  it  is  not  the  teachers'  superannua- 
tion fund  to  which  reference  was  made 
in  the  budget. 

My  question  is  this  :  Has  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  given  any  considera- 
tion as  to  whether  or  not  this  particular 
fund  is  likewise  in  need  of  adjustment 
as  was  the  teachers'  fund? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  will 
be  another  actuarial  survey  on  the  public 
service  fund  in  the  light  of  various 
changes  and  classifications  in  salary 
which  have  taken  place  in  the  last  few- 
years.  We  will  do  whatever  is  necessary 
when  we  have  that  information.  But,  of 
course,  with  this  fund  the  employees  and 
the  government  pay  equal  amounts.  The 
teachers'  fund — that  was  6  per  cent,  by 


the  teachers  and  4  per  cent,  by  the 
province  up  until  the  bill  before  the 
Legislature  was  passed;  so  that  fund, 
naturally,  would  get  behind.  It  may  be 
that  this  fund  is  in  fair  shape. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce):  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  about  the  premiums  on  the 
fidelity  bonds.  They  are  $23,000.  Are 
they  given  to  one  insurance  company,  or 
bonding  company,  or  are  there  numerous 
ones?  And,  secondly,  I  would  like — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  One  question 
at  a  time,  please. 

MR.  WHICHER :  The  premium  on 
the  fidelity  bonds. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  Fidelity 
Insurance  Company;  but  they  reinsure 
under  4  other  companies. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  it  all  under 
one  agent? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  is  direct 
with  the  company. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  :  I 
would  like  to  ask  a  question  on  2,101, 
historical  sites  and  monuments.  I  note 
that  in  the  estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity  there  is  the 
same  item. 

Would  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
be  kind  enough  to  tell  us  why  there  is 
an  item  for  historical  sites  both  in  his 
department  and  in  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  This  is,  per- 
haps, not  quite  the  same  as  the  item  in 
the  other  department.  For  instance,  with 
this  grant  we  are  paying  towards  the 
Indian  burial  ground  located  in  Scar- 
borough. That  is  the  grant  which  we 
agreed  to  make  to  the  township,  and  will 
be  paid  out  of  this  appropriation. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Is  that  the  only  thing 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  pays  out 
of  that  appropriation? 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER:  We  used  it 
last  year  to  pay  the  expenses  of  the 
holders  of  the  Victoria  Cross  who  went 
to  Great  Britain,  as  hon.  members  will 
remember. 

MR.  OLIVER:  And  their  celebra- 
tions there? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  This  was  a 
convenient  item  under  which  to  put  it. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  celebration  is 
expected  this  year? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Well,  I  am 
looking  forward  to  a  celebration  after 
the  budget  is  passed,  I  can  assure  you; 
but  I  do  not  think  this  item  would  cover 
that. 

MR.  NIXON:  The  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  is  not  expecting  a  celebration 
after  the  federal  election,  is  he? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  We  might 
have  to  ask  hon.  members  to  increase 
this  amount  for  that  purpose. 

MR.  MANLEY:  I  heard  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  mention  that  this 
was  for  burial  grounds  in  connection 
with  Indians,  and  would  ask  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  about  a  burial  ground 
in  my  own  part  of  the  district,  in  my 
own  county,  and  it  is  to  me  a  very 
important  burial  ground  owing  to  the 
fact  that  the  first  Premier  of  this  prov- 
ince is  buried  there,  and  also  a  man  by 
the  name  of  Mr.  Simon  Eraser,  a  great 
explorer  and  fur  trader  of  Canada. 

I  would  like  to  know  if  that  is  going 
to  come  under  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
department  or  if  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  could  tell  me  what  has  actually 
been  done  in  that  regard,  or  if  it  is  the 
intention  of  any  of  the  departments  of 
the  government  to  do  something  in 
regard  to  this  particular  burial  ground, 
and  to  establish  it  as  an  historical  site 
in  the  province  of  Ontario? 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  was  probably 
responsible  for  having  that  put  there 
during  my  occupancy  of  the  Ministry. 


In  response  to  the  hon.  member's 
question  concerning  the  old  burial 
ground  at  St.  Andrew's,  I  visited  it 
myself,  and  I  was  very  much  impressed 
with  the  grave  of  John  Sandfield  Mac- 
donald  and  also  of  that  very  famous 
man  in  early  Canadian  history,  or  not 
so  early,  Simon  Fraser,  the  explorer  of 
the  northwest  and  the  Fraser  River. 

I  may  say  that  it  is  pretty  well  impos- 
sible for  the  government  to  embark  on 
the  setting  aside  of  those  particular 
places  and  providing  for  their  mainten- 
ance from  provincial  funds,  desirable  as 
it  may  be.  I  think  those  things  really 
have  to  be  left  to  municipal  and  local 
effort,  for  reasons  that  are  very  obvious. 
If  we  can  encourage  our  local  communi- 
ties to  mark  these  places,  to  preserve 
them  from  the  standpoint  of  community 
interest  and  loyalty,  that  is  the  best  way 
to  do  it. 

The  marking  of  sites,  which  will  come 
up  in  the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Travel  and  Publicity,  was  a  matter 
which  we  developed  from  the  experience 
of  some  of  the  American  states.  They 
have  done  a  very  fine  job  in  that  respect. 
We  are  hopeful.  That  is  a  rather  inex- 
pensive method  of  marking  these  sites, 
and  I  think  that  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  (Mr.  MacDonald),  who  has 
a  sense  of  history,  would  agree  that 
interest  will  develop  a  sense  of  history 
in  people.  We  are  hopeful  of  developing 
that.  That  is  an  inexpensive  way,  but, 
nevertheless,  a  very  practical  one  of 
marking  these  sites. 

In  Scarborough  it  was  rather  an 
unusual  situation  in  that  I  think  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  agreed  to  donate 
a  piece  of  land,  or  something  of  that 
sort,  because  it  seemed  to  be  one  of 
those  cases  where,  perhaps,  it  was  desir- 
able to  step  in  to  prevent  the  use  of  that 
land  for  purely  commercial  uses;  but 
we  did  not  want  to  create  a  precedent 
by  doing  it. 

From  this  estimate  comes  the  amount 
that  we  are  presently  paying  to  the 
Champlain  Society — was  that  from  this  ? 
Well,  in  any  event,  there  is  an  amount 
which  we  are  paying  to  the  Champlain 
Society.     I   am   advised   that   it   is   not 
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under  this  item,  but  it  will  come  up  in 
Education. 

But  we  are  trying  to  develop  the  rak- 
ing up  of  certain  original  documents 
and  records  which  will  preserve,  for 
people  coming  after,  some  of  the  early 
records  and  history  of  this  province, 
which  are,  perhaps,  presently  not  too 
well  known.  We  will  make  that  avail- 
able through  a  series  of  works  for 
students  and  others  in  days  after  who 
will  be  interested  in  that  subject. 

There  are  presently  3  volumes  under 
way,  and  my  recollection  is  that  we 
agreed  with  the  Champlain  vSociety, 
which  is  under  the  general  direction  of 
Dr.  Stuart  Wallace,  on  an  amount  of 
$5,000  a  year,  which  I  think  is  a  very 
modest  sum.  I  hope  that  the  volumes 
will  meet  the  criticisms  of  the  historically 
minded  in  this  province,  which  includes 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South. 

It  is  a  difficult  matter  to  embark  upon. 
I  hope  it  will  be  considered  as  being  of 
value  and  interest  to  our  people. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  it  is 
all  very  well  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  say  to  this  House  that  this  should 
be  of  a  great  deal  of  interest  to  the 
people  locally  and  that  they  should  do 
something  about  it.  But  I  still  think 
there  is  a  responsibility  on  the  part  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  because  here 
was  a  man  who  certainly  did  a  great  deal 
not  only  in  the  province  of  Ontario  but 
in  the  Dominion  of  Canada.  Surely,  if 
the  local  people  have  any  responsibility 
upon  them  to  do  something  in  that  par- 
ticular regard  and  in  that  particular 
burial  ground,  then  I  think  there  is 
equally,  or  even  more,  a  responsibility 
on  the  government  to  do  something  for 
them  and  to  aid  them  in  some  way. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  if  we  are 
going  to  mark  the  resting  places  of  the 
Prime  Ministers  of  Ontario  that  is  not 
a  very  great  job,  because  there  have  only 
been  15  of  them  to  date.  But  there  are 
very  many  thousands  of  other  sites  in 
Ontario,    which    might    be    created    as 


places  that  could  be  suitably  marked, 
and  I  would  point  out  that  it  is  a  very 
great  task  to  embark  upon. 

Many  people  would  feel  that  matters 
of  historical  interest  should  be  limited 
to  a  far  narrower  class  than  has  been 
mentioned. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  There  are  two  points  that  seem 
to  emerge  from  the  comments  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  in  this  discussion  so  far. 
One  of  them  is  that  I  am  a  little  curious 
to  know  how  he  makes  a  distinction 
between  those  which  are  to  be  left  to  the 
local  areas  to  commemorate,  and  the 
others  which  the  government  will  com- 
memorate. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  have  not 
marked  any. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  govern- 
ment has  not  assumed  any? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  have  not 
assumed  any. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  None  at  all? 
These  plaques — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  plaques— 
that  is  a  dififerent  matter.  We  might 
do  that,  for  I  have  no  doubt  that  it  will 
be  done  and  that  the  little  cemetery 
at  St.  Andrew's,  which  is  somewhat 
north,  I  believe,  of  Cornwall,  will  have 
one  of  these  historic  plaques.  On  the 
plaque  will  be  stated :  "In  this  cemetery 
is  buried  John  Sandfield  Macdonald, 
one  of  the  fathers  of  Confederation, 
and  Simon  Eraser,  the  explorer  of  the 
northwest."     That   will   be   marked. 

But  the  hon.  member  will  recognize 
that  it  does  not  carry  with  it  the  main- 
tenance of  the  cemetery. 

There  are  so  many  places  of  that 
sort.  We  have  had  a  request — and  I 
think  a  very  proper  one — from  metro- 
politan Toronto  to  mark  the  end  of 
the  old  Lake  Simcoe  portage  where 
Brule  undoubtedly  came  early  in  1600 
and  discovered  Toronto,  or  the  site  of 
Toronto. 
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These  things  will  be  marked,  but 
they  do  not  carry  with  them  the  main- 
tenance of  the  site. 

MR.  MANLEY :  May  I  take  it  from 
the  remarks  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  there  will  be  a  new  plaque  on  the 
Simcoe  portage? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  can  say  that 
is  right — similar  to  the  one  next  to  the 
east  door  of  the  buildings. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  To  come  to 
my  second  point.  I  wish  to  raise  the 
question  of  where  the  grants  are  com- 
ing from,  because  a  little  tidying  up 
may  be  in  order.  This  is  being  done 
in  bits  and  pieces,  with  an  estimate  in 
this  department  and  an  estimate  in 
Travel  and  Publicity,  and,  if  I  over- 
heard a  whisper  correctly,  there  is  one 
in  Education,  and  another  in  the 
Champlain  Society,  covered  by  The 
Department  of  Economics.  This  has  re- 
ceived the  highway  reserve  fund  treat- 
ment— with  many  sources  of  revenue 
to  cover  essentially  the  same  matter. 

I  suggest  that  it  be  tidied  up  and  that 
it  should  be  dealt  with  in  the  one  de- 
partment. I  think  that  is  a  suggestion 
which  might  be  looked  into. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  a  question  with  regard  to 
item  No.  9,  miscellaneous  grants.  There 
is  an  item  there  for  the  Canadian 
Thoroughbred  Horse  Society  of 
$45,000.  Last  year  it  was  $35,000.  I 
would  like  some  explanation  of  why 
this  amount  of  money  goes  to  the  society 
and  why  the  extra  $10,000  this  year? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Also,  why  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  has  to  deal  with 
it,  instead  of  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Agriculture. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  turn  it  over  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture,  because  I  am 
not  familiar  with  the  vagaries  of  horses 
or  horse  racing,  but  it  is  here  because 


it  has  been  here  traditionally,  because 
my  predecessor  was  a  great  follower 
of  the  sport. 

The  purpose  of  this  grant,  which  is 
the  third  in  the  estimates  for  a  number 
of  years,  is  to  encourage  breeding  of 
thoroughbred  horses  in  Ontario.  The 
basis  of  payment  is  to  allow  5  per  cent. 
of  the  purse  won  by  horses  in  Ontario 
payable  through  this  society  to  the 
breeder.  Most  of  the  breeders  are 
farmers. 

MR.       MacDONALD :      Gentlemen 

farmers. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  reason 
for  the  increase  is,  in  the  last  year, 
the  amount  of  these  purses  increased. 
I  think  there  were  a  few  more  races  a 
day,  and  actually,  increases  in  purses. 
That  is  the  explanation.  It  is  based, 
definitely,  on  5  per  cent,  of  the  purses 
won  by  the  horses  in  Ontario.  This 
is  a  grant  that  is  made. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Another  sub- 
sidy to  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No,  this  is 
for  the  rural  way  of  life. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Has  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  the  figures,  as  to 
how  much  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  received 
of  this  $45,000? 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  None  of 
these  horses  are  on  the  payroll. 

MR.  WHICHER:  They  are  on  a 
good   payroll. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  we  leave  this  item,  I  would 
like  to  refer  to  the  allotment  under 
Public  Debt.  In  the  forthcoming  year 
$46,785,000  is  for  interest,  and  I  note  by 
examining  the  Public  Accounts  for  the 
past  year,  the  fiscal  year  ended  March 
31,  1956,  we  actually  spent  for  this  item, 
$50  milHon  or,  approximately  $3.25 
million  more  than  the  current  allotment. 
We  are  aware  public  debt  is  up  in  the 
interval  and  know  interest  rates  are  up. 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Will  the  hon. 
member  give  me  that  reference  ? 

MR.    WHICHER:    Page   6   of    the 
Public  Accounts. 


fund,  $4,537,500.  So  that  the  net  amount 
of  interest  with  the  Hydro,  that  interest 
is  offset  by  the  interest  coming  back  to 
us  from  the  Hydro,  and  the  net  amount 
is    $32,352,100    for    next    year. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Is  he  com- 
paring that  with  last  year  or  this  year? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Under 
Public  Debt,  2,102,  the  interest  is 
$46,785,000;  I  am  sorry,  it  is  2,101. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member  is  including  the  $15  million  of 
debt  paid  off  because  in  1956  and  1957 
the  amount  was  $1,428,000.  The  hon. 
member  is  including  the  capital.  I  think 
he  will  find  that  is  correct. 


MR.  WINTERMEYER :  That  might 


be. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  think  that 
is  the  explanation. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Is  this  item 
of  $46  million  that  appears  here  more 
than  was  allotted  last  year? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Less  than 
allotted.    I  am  sorry,  it  is  more. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Either  more  or  less. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  This  vear  it 
is   $46,785,000. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  feels  this  is  ade- 
quate to  cover  interest  charges? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Oh,  yes,  and 
I  may  point  out  this ;  this  covers  all  the 
interest  on  debentures  and  the  other 
interest  that  we  pay.  I  just  broke  it  down 
for  the  hon.  member's  information. 
Interest  on  provincial  debentures, 
$23,668,000.  Interest  on  debentures  on 
Crown  agencies,  $657,000.  Interest  on 
debentures  that  were  issued  for  Hydro 
purposes,  $12,137,500.  Debentures  is- 
sued   to    the    teachers'    superannuation 


MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  is  for 
next  year? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Would  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  advise  us, 
likewise,  why  the  odd  amount  for  the 
sinking  fund  instalments,  $17,833,000? 
The  figure  $17  million  is  certainly  a 
normal  type  of  allotment  that  is  made, 
but  why  the  odd  $833,000? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  Actuarily 
sound. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  were 
two  series  of  debentures  issued  some 
time  ago ;  series  AM  and  series  AN ; 
sinking  fund  debentures.  There  is  a 
sinking  fund  attached  to  those  deben- 
tures and  in  the  case  of  series  AM,  the 
amount  is  $1,077,000  for  their  sinking 
fund.  For  series  AN,  $1,256,000  and  the 
general  sinking  fund  on  the  debenture 
debt,  which  is  not  specifically  a  sinking 
fund  debt  in  the  sense  that  there  is  no 
sinking  fund  provision  attached  to  the 
debentures  themselves,  is  $15,500,000, 
and  that  makes  a  total  of  $17,833,000. 

Vote  2,101   agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,102: 

MR.  H.  C.  NIXON  (Brant)  :  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  under 
what  vote  will  the  money  be  found  that 
is  going  to  pay  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  the  collection  of  The  Cor- 
poration Tax  Act? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  In  this  vote. 

MR.  NIXON:  How  much  does  he 
anticipate  that  will  cost  over  and  above 
what  his  expenses  were  when  it  was 
collected  at  Ottawa,  and  was  handed 
over  to  him? 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  will  just 
have  to  figure  that  out.  I  have  the  figure 
here,  about  $400,000  additional.  Under 
the  rental  agreement,  we  were  not  pay- 
ing the  cost  of  collection. 

MR.  NIXON :  Did  he  maintain  the 
nucleus  of  this  organization  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes. 

MR.  NIXON:  Has  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  the  files  on  which  he 
can  work? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  has 
been  constant  work  over  these  years  on 
arrears  of  corporation  taxes  and  they 
take  some  time  to  dispose  of,  and  there 
has  been  an  organization  kept  together 
and  it  will  only  be  necessary  to  increase 
the  stafif  moderately  to  handle  this. 

MR.  NIXON :  I  was  just  wondering 
if  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  has  the 
organization  to  deal  with  this  tremen- 
dous problem  of  making  proper  col- 
lections from  all  corporations  in  this 
province  as  efficiently  as  it  has  been 
done  in  the  past  5  years  by  the  federal 
authorities  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Yes. 

MR.  H.  WORTON  (Wellington 
South)  :  May  I  ask,  Mr.  Chairman, 
what  is  the  reason  for  the  sharp  increase 
in  travelling  expenses  from  $52,055  to 
$100,000? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Is  the  hon. 
member  comparing  that  with  1955? 

MR.  WORTON:  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  A  year  ago, 
the  gasoline  tax  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways  was  transferred  to 
The  Department  of  the  Treasury.  That, 
probably,  fully  represents  the  increase 
there.   Last  year,  it  was  $82,000. 

MR.  WORTON:  May  I  ask,  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  the  salaries  have  been  in- 
creased too?  There  is,  roughly,  $400,000 
increase  over  the  past  3  years. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  is  right. 

MR.  WORTON  :  Who  is  comptroller 
of  revenue  now? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  P.  T. 
Clark. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  realize  this  is 
only  a  small  item,  but  I  would  like  to 
ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  under 
item  No.  4,  $10,000  bank  charges  and 
legal  fees :  are  there  not  enough  lawyers 
around  here  without  having  to  go  out 
and  hire  them? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  There  is  fre- 
quently litigation  arising  out  of  succes- 
sion duties.  Many  cases  go  to  the 
courts  under  The  Succession  Duty  Act, 
and  in  those  cases  it  is  considered 
advisable  to  employ  outside  counsel, 
which  we  frequently  do.  The  main  part 
of  it  is  bank  charges;  the  legal  fees  are 
a  nominal  part. 

Vote  2,102  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,103: 

MR.  OLIVER :  This  is  on  the  On- 
tario Racing  Commission  and,  unfor- 
tunately, of  course  we  have  not  the 
Parliamentary  representative  on  the 
commission  with  us  today. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  He  was  with 
us,  but  he  must  have  gone  out  when  he 
heard  this  was  coming  up. 

MR.  OLIVER:  He  could  give  us 
valuable  information.  I  would  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  when 
he  was  looking  around  for  revenue,  tax- 
ing the  Ontario  motorist  and  corpora- 
tions, and  half-a-dozen  other  avenues, 
that  he  overlooked  one  very  good  source 
to  raise  money  and  that  was,  of  course, 
the  pari-mutuel  tax. 

The  history  of  the  pari-mutuel  tax  is 
quite  interesting.  In  the  last  5  years,  for 
instance,  1951-1956,  the  Jockey  Club 
took  their  9  per  cent,  and  that  has  re- 
mained pretty  well  constant  during  1952, 
1953,  1954,  and  up  to  the  present  time; 
a  9  per  cent.  cut. 
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The  Ontario  government,  on  the  other 
hand,  had  12.5  per  cent,  in  1951,  drop- 
ping to  10,  14,  with  an  escalator  clause 
in  1951  and  1952.  1952  and  1953,  8  to 
12.  Then,  in  1954,  it  dropped  to  8  per 
cent.  In  1955,  there  was  a  drop  to  7 
per  cent. ;  in  1956,  it  stayed  at  7,  and  in 
1957,  it  is  dropping  to  a  straight  6  per 
cent.  The  Jockey  Ckib,  therefore,  has  a 
take  of  9  per  cent,  as  against  the  govern- 
ment take  of  6  per  cent. 

I  suggest  to  the  government,  quite 
seriously,  if  they  had  maintained  the  12 
per  cent,  cut  that  was  in  force  5  or  6 
years  ago,  instead  of  getting  $4.2 
milhon,  as  they  did  this  year,  from  the 
pari-mutuel  tax,  they  would  have  re- 
ceived almost  $9  million. 

That,  it  seems  to  me,  is  a  good  source 
to  raise  money  and  I  cannot  help  but 
make  this  observation,  as  well : 

In  the  last  two  or  three  years,  we 
have  built  the  new  Woodbine  at  a  tre- 
mendous cost  to  somebody.  I  always 
thought  it  was  the  Jockey  Club  that  built 
it,  but  when  one  looks  at  those  figures, 
one  arrives  at  this  conclusion : 

What  has  happened  is  that  the  On- 
tario government  actually  built  the  new 
Woodbine  by  keeping  out  of  the  field. 
By  dropping  their  percentage  from  12 
to  6,  they  have  gone  without  sufficient 
money  in  order  to  build  the  new  Wood- 
bine. I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  there  is  a  place  he  could  have 
raised  some  of  the  money  he  wanted 
so  very  badly. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  first  of  all,  the  9  per  cent,  is 
fixed  by  the  federal  government.  That 
is  not  fixed  by  us  and  is  a  matter  which 
arises  under  the  Criminal  Code,  and  is 
fiixed  by  the  federal  government  them- 
selves. 

It  is  perfectly  true  that  our  take,  our 
6  per  cent,  and  in  other  years  7  per 
cent,  and  other  percentages,  can  be  fixed 
by  the  government.  They  can  be  fixed 
here.  The  rates  could  be  doubled  more 
than  that.  But  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that,  involved 
in    this    is    the    great    problem    of    law 


enforcement.  I  could  give  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  a  little  more 
history  of  this  thing. 

In  the  war  days  the  take  of  the  tracks 
was  less  than  9  per  cent.  That  was  in- 
creased by  the  federal  government  some 
3  years  ago. 

But,  during  the  war  days  I  think  that 
the  combined  tax  and  take  of  both  the 
federal  and  provincial  governments — 
and  the  federal  government  was  then 
levying  a  tax  as  well,  arising,  I  think, 
out  of  the  budget  of  1941 — the  take 
went  up  at  that  time  as  high  as  22.5 
per  cent.  At  the  present  time  the  com- 
bined deduction  from  the  betting  pool 
is  15  per  cent.;  9  and  6. 

The  reason  for  that  reduction  was 
this :  the  federal  government  pulled  out 
of  the  tax  in,  I  think,  1947.  That 
allowed  a  reduction  in  the  amount  of 
the  tax.  This  matter,  of  course,  in- 
volves the  betting  pool,  with  which  I 
am  not  particularly  familiar,  but  I  think 
it  has  been  felt  that  if  a  combined  de- 
duction from  the  pool  is  around  15  per 
cent.,  that  is  about  the  economic  level 
insofar  as  the  bettor  is  concerned. 

One  of  our  great  problems  with  the 
high  combined  deduction  was  the  book- 
maker in  Ontario.  I  would  say  that 
presented  a  very  great  problem,  in  our 
studies  of  it  the  view  as  presented  by 
the  persons  who  knew  about  this  thing 
— and  I  do  not  propose  to  know  all 
about  the  ins  and  outs  of  it — was  that 
if  the  tax  and  the  racetrack  take  from 
the  pool  was  reduced,  that  it  took  away 
from  people  the  desirability  on  their 
part,  or  the  attractiveness  to  them,  of 
betting  through  the  bookmaker,  which, 
of  course,  means  no  tax  for  us,  and 
I  presume  no  take  for  the  racetracks. 

That  is  the  situation,  and  I  would 
point  out  that  the  reduction  of  the  tax 
was  made  in  a  gradual  way  from  the 
high  point  of  a  combined  tax — federal, 
provincial  and  racetrack  take — of  22.5 
per  cent,  intentionally  to  bring  it  down 
to  a  combined  take  of  15  per  cent,  with 
a  view  to  eliminating  the  illegal  book- 
maker and  illegal  betting  in  the  prov- 
ince of   Ontario. 
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I  am  advised  by  the  police  authorities 
that  this  has  met  with  very  great  suc- 
cess. Illegal  betting  is  one  of  the  great 
problems  and  one  of  the  places  where 
lawlessness  and  that  sort  of  thing  arises. 
I  am  now  advised  that  the  effect  has 
been  to  better  that  condition  very 
much,  and  to  eliminate  the  illegal  bet- 
ting which  previously  took  place  in  the 
province. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that 
we  have  tried  to  combine  revenue  take 
with  the  matter  of  maintaining  a  high 
degree  of  morality  in  this  province,  and 
I  would  think  that  has  to  be  placed  on 
the  accounts,  and  taken  into  account 
in  the  consideration  of  this  problem. 

I  may  say  this — the  combined  take  of 
15  per  cent,  is  the  equivalent  of  the 
highest  combined  deduction  take  in 
any  jurisdiction  in  America  with  the 
exception  of  Manitoba.  Some  other 
jurisdictions  have  taken  less  than  that, 
but  we  felt  that  was  the  highest 
economic  level  we  could  strike  which 
would  make  it  unprofitable  for  the 
illegal  bettor  or  the  illegal  bookmaker  to 
flourish  in  this  province. 

We  brought  that  about  gradually — I 
have  explained  this  before — in  an  in- 
tentional way,  and  have  pretty  well 
kept  up  our  revenue,  and  would  say 
that  one  of  the  reasons  for  the  higher 
betting  pool  in  Ontario  is  that  very 
much  less  is  going  into  the  illegal  course 
than  before.  Our  course  on  that,  Mr. 
Chairman,  has  been  very  definitely 
justified. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  if 
you  go  back  to  1950  and  1951,  the  com- 
bined take  of  the  Jockey  Club  and  the 
government  in  both  those  years  was  a 
little  over  20  per  cent.  Does  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  suggest  that  that  con- 
tributed to  lawlessness? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  We  heard 
all  about  the  bookmakers  a  few  years 
ago.  We  have  not  heard  about  them  now 
for  the  last  year.    Since  this  great  re- 


form was  introduced  in  the  last  budget, 
there  has  not  been  a  word  about  book- 
makers. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  if  there  was 
lawlessness  and  illegal  bookmaking  in 
1950  and  1951,  the  dropping  of  the 
percentage  from  10  in  1952  to  6  is  not 
going  to  eradicate  it,  and  I  do  not  think 
it    does. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  May  I  add 
this,  and  give  the  hon.  member  the 
figures  of  the  actual  take  from  this  tax. 
In  1955-1956  the  actual,  at  the  7  per 
cent,  rate,  was  $3,978,874.  In  1956- 
1957  we  budgeted  for  $3.4  million;  that 
is  the  current  year,  and  we  budgeted 
for  $3.4  million,  making  some  allow- 
ance for  what  we  thought  we  would 
lose  by  some  reduction  of  the  rate. 

Actually,  the  present  estimate  of 
revenue  from  that  tax  this  year  is  $4 
million,  so  the  reduction  of  the  rate 
accompanied  an  actual  increase  in  the 
take. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  took  more 
from  the  bookmaker  and  put  more  into 
the  revenue. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Is  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  suggesting  that  he  gets 
as  much  money  at  6  per  cent,  as  he  does 
at  12  per  cent? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  We  have. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  not  so. 
There  is  much  more  money  being  bet,  as 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  knows. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  would  say 
this,  that  the  racetracks  pay  the  regular 
amusement  tax. 

MR.  WHICHER :  They  always  did. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes,  but  they 
pay  that,  and  that  is  another  one  of 
their  costs. 

MR.  WHICHER:  He  is  making 
excuses   for  it. 
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HON.  MR.  PORTER :  This  betting 
tax  is  a  form  of  special  amusement  tax. 
In  addition,  they  will  pay  corporation 
income  tax  under  the  bill  I  have  intro- 
duced in  this  House,  and  this  will  be 
the  first  time  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
that  the  racetracks  have  been  subject 
to  Ontario  corporation  income  tax,  and 
in  the  days  of  the  government  of  the 
hon.  members  opposite  they  went  free 
of  that  tax.  Any  slight  reduction  in 
this  pari-mutuel  tax,  which  has  been 
of  such  benefit  to  the  morals  of  the 
country,  is  more  than  offset  by  the 
other  taxes  that  are  being  imposed. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
point  this  out,  that  this  is  the  first 
instance  in  my  memory  when  the  federal 
government  ever  dropped  a  tax  that  the 
province  did  not  pick  up. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Yes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  suggest  it  should 
have  been  done  in  this  instance,  rather 
than  the  others. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  This  was  all 
long  range  policy  for  human  betterment. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  the  9  per 
cent,  take  by  the  Jockey  Club  was  set 
by  the  federal  government. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Has  this  govern- 
ment at  any  time  tried  to  get  the  federal 
government  to  reduce  its  9  per  cent, 
rule? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  must  say  I 
protested  very  strongly  to  the  federal 
government  for  doing  this :  they  horned 
in  again  and  put  in  one-half  of  one  per 
cent,  tax,  with  the  purpose  of  taking 
the  proceeds  of  Ontario  betting  and 
using  it  in  some  other  provinces.  We 
got  short-changed  again,  and  I  took 
strong  exception  to  that. 

We  were,  for  the  purpose  of  better 
government  and  better  conditions  in  this 


province,  reducing  our  tax,  and  the 
federal  government  horned  in  and  put  an 
extra  one-half  of  one  per  cent,  in  that. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  a  heavy 
levy.  I  do  not  think  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  answered  my  question :  did  he 
ask  the  federal  government  to  reduce  its 
9  per  cent,  rule  to  4  or  5  per  cent,  during 
the  tax  rental  arrangements? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  No,  not  during 
the  tax  rental  arrangements. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Did  he  ask  them 
at  any  time? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  protested 
about  their  change  in  rules  without  con- 
sulting us,  but  that  is  the  usual  tech- 
nique, and  all  we  can  do  is  to  continue 
to  protest. 

:\IR.  WHICHER:  What  was  this 
government  protesting  for?  It  is  the 
Jockey  Club  who  got  it,  not  the  federal 
government. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  Jockey 
Club  in  its  operation — that  has  not  been 
done  by  ourselves ;  that  has  been  done 
by  the  federal  government,  and  they  say 
it  is  their  responsibility,  and  the  repre- 
sentation is  made  there.  Similiarly,  we 
will  come  to  the  beer  tax  shortly,  where 
they  take  about  75  per  cent,  or  80  per 
cent,  of  the  whole  thing  and  do  nothing 
with  it  except  pile  up  these  huge  sur- 
pluses. 

MR.  WHICHER:  And  pay  old  age 
pensions  which  this  government  does 
not. 

MR.  NIXON:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  comment  that  the  most 
amazing  suggestion  in  connection  with 
law  enforcement  is  to  make  it  unprofit- 
able for  the  bookmaker  to  carry  on  by 
the  government  foregoing  $4  million 
worth  of  revenue.  Would  it  not  have 
been  better  all  round  if  this  govern- 
ment had  taken  its  proper  take  and 
put  the  bookmaker  in  jail?    We  have 
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an  Attorney-General's  Department  and 
all  the  provincial  police,  and  if  this 
government  knew  they  were  operating, 
why  did  it  not  arrest  them  and  put  them 
in  jail? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  a  very 
difficult  matter.  The  hon.  member 
knows  that,  because  he  used  to  sit  over 
here.    It  is  a  very  difficult  matter. 

MR.  WHICHER:  There  were  no 
bookmakers  then. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
this  out,  Mr.  Chairman  :  there  are  houses 
in  this  city  where  there  may  be  100 
telephones  installed.  The  police  are 
barred  from  any  information  relative  to 
those,  and  I  will  say  this,  that  I  think 
that  is  rightly  so  because  I  am  not  in 
favour  of  wire  tapping;  I  do  not  like 
to  get  into  that  sort  of  business  here 
in  this  province. 

In  any  event,  the  police  are  practically 
prevented  from  getting  any  information 
relative  to  those  things,  and  yet  we  know 
they  are  operated  for  bookmaking  pur- 
poses. 

What  we  did  was  this  :  the  bookmaker 
was  getting  millions  of  dollars,  and  it 
was  due  to  the  fact  that  the  federal- 
provincial  racetrack  take  was  so  high. 
We  reduced  that  take  and  transferred 
into  legal  betting  millions  of  dollars,  and 
that  is  one  of  the  reasons  betting  has 
gone  up  so  much  on  the  official  records. 
It  is  due  to  the  fact  we  put  the  book- 
maker out  of  business. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  will  agree  it 
is  better  to  put  the  bookmaker  out  of 
business  and  get  6  per  cent,  of  the  larger 
pool  than  it  is  to  raise  it  to  8,  9  or  10 
per  cent.,  and  get  less  going  through 
our  pool,  because  it  does  not  pay  the 
bettor  to  lose  so  much  out  of  the  betting 
dollar.  It  is  better  for  us  to  keep  our 
revenues  level  by  increasing  the  legal 
take. 

MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  rather  amazed  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  would  suggest  that 
encouragement      of      an      increase      in 


gambling  is  a  good  thing,  no  matter 
whether  it  is  encouraged  through  the 
bookmakers  or  the  legal  racetrack.  Is 
the  suggestion  that  it  is  a  good  thing 
gambling  is  on  the  increase  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  may  say  the 
hon.  member  lives  in  a  perpetual  state 
of  amazement.  I  would  point  out  it  is 
legal  under  the  laws  of  Canada  to  bet, 
and  to  bet  through  the  pari-mutuel  sys- 
tem. That  being  the  case,  it  is  our  job 
here,  being  interested  in  law  enforce- 
ment, to  see  the  betting  of  the  public  is 
done  in  a  proper  manner.  By  so  doing, 
I  do  not  want  to  be  taken  as  being  in 
favour   of    racetrack   betting. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Would  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  agree  that  if  it  was  a 
good  thing  to  get  rid  of  the  bookmakers, 
that  by  lowering  the  tax  it  was  also  a 
good  thing  for  the  Ontario  Jockey  Club. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Yes,  I  would 

say  so. 

MR.  WHICHER:  In  other  words, 
we  have  helped  out  the  Ontario  Jockey 
Club. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  is  a  legal 
organization,  and  I  would  rather  help 
the  Jockey  Club  than  the  Purple  Gang 
and  a  lot  of  those  organizations  from 
across  the  line. 

MR.  YAREMKO:  The  bettor  gets 
more,  too. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
you  talk  about  this  rate,  I  am  suggesting 
to  the  government  that  it  is  perhaps  the 
lowest  rate  of  any  province  in  Canada — 
in  their  take  from  this  particular  field. 
It  is  obvious  and  as  plain  as  the  nose  on 
one's  face  why  it  was  done,  and  the 
reason  offered  by  the  government  is  not 
valid. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber raises  another  point:  may  I  point 
out  that  in  the  other  provinces  there  is 
practically  no  business  done  at  all.  In 
Montreal  they  have  high  taxes,  and  the 
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Blue  Bonnet  and  other  tracks  are  out  of 
business.  In  this  province  our  racetracks 
)are  run  in  the  highest  order  of  all 
America.  I  think  the  hon.  member  will 
agree  this  is  one  of  the  best  things  this 
government  ever  did. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  suggested, 
in  talking  of  bookmakers,  that  there 
may  be  100  telephones  installed  in  one 
house:  why  is  the  Bell  Telephone  per- 
mitted to  instal  100  phones  in  a  house? 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  I  would  suggest 
the  hon.  member  go  and  ask  the  Bell 
Telephone  Company,  and  not  me.  It  is 
a  federal  government  emanation. 

MR.  J.  W.  HANNA  (Huron- 
Bruce)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  being  a  member 
of  the  racing  commission,  it  does  amuse 
me  to  hear  men  of  intelligence  talking 
about  racing.  I  suppose  a  lot  of  these 
hon.  members  have  never  been  to  a  race- 
track. When  it  comes  to  betting  and 
making  the  public  happy,  not  the  On- 
tario Jockey  Club,  this  may  be  the 
greatest  thing  that  has  ever  happened. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What? 

MR.  HANNA:  The  building  of  the 
new  track.  All  hon.  members  from  the 
country  should  come  down  and  see  the 
new  track  and,  not  only  that,  they  should 
learn  something  about  racing.  I  am 
surprised  at  their  bringing  a  small  item 
like  this  before  the  House  because  they 
are  cutting  it  down  pretty  fine  when  they 
talk  about  only  $2  million  or  $3  million. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Get  that  down. 

MR.  HANNA:  I  am  surprised  that 
many  hon.  members  here  today  are  not 
agreeable  to  the  reduction  in  the  tax, 
which  may  be  one  of  the  greatest  things 
that  has  ever  happened  to  the  public, 
the  racing  public,  not  the  Ontario  Jockey 
Club.  I  have  nothing  further  to  say  but 
anything  further  hon.  members  would 
like  to  know  please  come  to  see  me. 

Vote  2,104  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,105: 


MR.  MacDONALD :  Is  the  tabulat- 
ing branch  where  that  new  gadget  came 
from? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No,  that  is 
the  hon.  Attorney-General's  Depart- 
ment. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  I  thought  it  was 
a  cog  from  the  Tory  machine. 

Vote  2,105  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,106: 

MR.  WREN  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would 
like  to  ask  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
a  question  having  to  do  particularly 
with  the  censor  board  which  would 
come  under  this  branch. 

I  wonder  at  times  whether  it  might 
not  be  a  good  idea  —  I  am  speaking  now 
not  so  much  in  criticism  as  on  a  matter 
of  straight  public  policy  —  I  sometimes 
wonder  if  it  would  not  be  a  good  idea 
to  save  the  money  of  this  province  by 
abolishing  the  board  of  censors  alto- 
gether. 

I  say  that  for  this  reason :  not  long 
ago  there  was  a  picture  circulating  in 
the  province  by  the  name  of  Baby  Doll, 
and  despite  protests  of  high  people  in 
the  church  and  despite  the  fact  it  was 
brought  to  the  attention  of  the  board 
of  censors  by  many  people,  this  perfectly 
disgusting  picture  which  I  went  to  see 
myself  was  allowed  to  carry  on. 

This  picture  was  not  a  story  at  all,  it 
was  merely  an  exhibition  of  degradation 
and  filth,  plainly  and  simply  licenced 
pornography.  I  do  not  think  that  type 
of  picture  should  be  permitted  to  be 
shown  in  the  theatres  of  this  province. 

There  is  also  another  medium  of  en- 
tertainment which  is  far  more  effective 
I  think  in  getting  across  unsuitable 
material  over  which  we  have  no  control 
at  all,  and  that  is  the  fact  that  some  of 
these  television  films  are  having  an 
effect  on  the  family  life  in  Ontario.  The 
board  of  censors  has  no  control  over 
that  medium  in  any  way,  shape  or  form, 
and  if  they  are  going  to  permit  pictures 
of  this  type  to  be  shown  before  and 
after    reasonable    protests    have    been 
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made,  I  think  we  could  well  save  the 
item  we  would  be  voting  for  the  budget 
in  this  respect. 

MR.  REAUME:  Is  this  a  one-man 
board  or  two  or  three  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  No,  the  board 
of  censors  consists  of  Mr.  O.  J.  Silver- 
thorne,  Miss  M.  Canning,  Mr.  R.  A. 
Gasken,  Mr.  C.  W.  Knowles  and  Mr. 
J.  H.  Evans. 

MR.  GISBORN :  Do  they  ever  look 
at  these  pictures? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes.  There 
are  differences  of  opinion  about  pictures 
and  censorship  is  a  very  difficult  thing. 
There  are  many  people  who  have  seen 
the  picture  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
and  saw  nothing  objectionable  about  it 
at  all. 

MR.  \yHICHER:  What  was  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer's  opinion? 


MR.  OLIVER:  No,  the  film  as  a 
whole,  I  am  not  talking  about  pieces  but 
the  film  as  a  whole  that  is  not  allowed 
to  be  shown  in  the  province,  can  the 
hon.  Treasurer  name  one? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  We  can  get 
that  information,  and  if  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  has  seen  any  pictures 
lately  he  would  like  to  draw  to  our  atten- 
tion, we  will  have  a  special  showing  and 
invite   him. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  if  this  govern- 
inent  deals  with  them  all  in  the  way 
they  did  in  this  case — 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Has  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  seen  it  him- 
self ? 

MR.  OLIVER :  The  hon.  Treasurer 
ought  to  be  in  a  position  to  tell  us 
whether  it  should  have  been  passed  or 
not,  but  he  did  not  see  it. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  did  not  see 


it. 


HON.    MR. 
not  see  it. 


PORTER:   No,   I   did 


HON.   MR.  FROST  :  We  work  so  HON.  MR.  DUNBAR  :  Did  the  hon. 

hard  we  never  get  the  opportunity  to  go  member  see  it  ? 
to  the  theatre. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Does  the  censor  ever  .  fR-  WHICHER :  The  hon.  Provin- 

get  to  the  place  where  he  turns  down  a  "^    Secretary  s    party    is    the    one    m 

picture?  office,  and  it  is  not  fair  to  ask  us  if 

we  saw  it  or  not.    I  might  say  that  I 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes.  ^^^  ^^  ^^^  ^  thought  it  was  disgraceful. 


MR.  OLIVER:  W^ell,  has  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  any  idea  of  the 
name  of  any  picture  he  has  turned 
down? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes,  there 
have  been  a  few  turned  down  recently 
but  I  do  not  have  the  names  of  them. 

MR.  OLIVER:  How  many? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  would  have 
to  look  that  up. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  They  cut  out 
objectionable  pieces  of  the  pictures. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Why  did 
the  hon.  member  not  object? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  am  objecting 
right  now. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  would 
think  if  he  thought  that  picture  was 
demoralizing,  he  would  have  imme- 
diately put  in  a  protest  in  the  most 
violent  terms  to  me,  and  I  would  have 
gone  and  looked  at  this  picture.  How 
can  we  deal  with  these  matters  if  citi- 
zens of  this  province  let  these  pictures 
go  by  and  allow  the  youth  to  be  de- 
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moralized  week  after  week,  yet  never 
lift  a  finger? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  mean  to  stand 
there  and  say  he  had  no  one  in  the 
province  suggest  that  the  picture  should 
not  be  shown? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Not  one,  not 
one  letter,  not  one  telephone  call. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  was  in  the 
papers. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member  asked  me  whether  I  had  any 
protests  from  anybody,  and  I  had  none. 

MR.  WREN :  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  if  he  received  any 
telephone  or  letter  communication  from 
high  officials  of  the  Roman  Catholic 
Church  protesting  the  film? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

MR.  WREN:  And  the  hon.  Treas- 
urer knew  nothing  about  it,  he  did  not 
know  they  made  any  protest? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  relate  a  little  experience  to  the 
hon.  members?  I  was  a  censor  myself 
for  a  number  of  years  and  had  rather 
considerable  experience,  but  I  well  re- 
member a  French  picture  called  La 
Ronde,  about  which  there  was  a  tre- 
mendous amount  of  controversy. 

There  were  many  organizations 
which  objected  to  that  picture  and  I 
will  tell  hon.  members  what  I  did. 

The  board  of  censors  are  very  con- 
scientious people,  I  do  not  think  there 
is  a  better  board  of  censors  anywhere, 
and  in  that  particular  instance  we  got 
a  special  board  of  examiners,  we  chose 
critics,  the  literary  and  dramatic  critics 
of  all  the  Toronto  newspapers,  we  took 
some  representative  clergymen  from 
the  various  churches. 


In  the  end  the  decision  with  that  pic- 
ture was  a  very  curious  one.  The 
majority  of  people,  including  all  the  art 
critics  and  dramatic  critics  of  the  To- 
ronto dailies  were  in  favour  of  it. 
There  were,  however,  some  dissenting 
views  in  relation  to  it. 

At  the  time,  the  majority  opinion 
from  this  board,  which  was  drawn  from 
the  Women's  Institute,  the  various 
women's  organizations.  Daughters  of 
the  Empire  and  others,  the  opinion  was 
in  favour  of  it.  But,  due  to  the  fact 
that  there  was  a  substantial  minority 
against  the  picture,  I  ordered  that  it  be 
withdrawn  from  circulation.  There 
were  very  many  protests  about  it  but 
we  withdrew  it,  and  the  picture  was 
held  up  for  some  two  years,  and  it  was 
put  out  again  and  there  was  not  a  single 
protest  about  it.  That  is  the  situation, 
and  how  to  handle  it  is  a  very  difficult 
thing  to  figure  out. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do  not  want 
to  comment  on  this  particular  movie, 
but  this  is  a  very  tough  problem,  as 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  indicated. 
I  just  want  to  throw  in  this  word  of 
caution  with  emphasis  in  the  other 
direction  from  what  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora  has  been  suggesting  here 
this  afternoon.  We  have  seen  the  result 
of  what  he  in  effect  is  suggesting  this 
afternoon  in  the  operations  of  the  hon. 
Mr.  McCann,  in  Ottawa,  with  regard 
to  censorship  of  books,  which  I  suggest 
is  pretty  close  to  ludicrous.  Those 
operations  have  made  this  country  a 
laughing  stock.  Many  books  accepted  by 
critics  may  have  something  in  them  to 
which  some  purist  may  object.  These 
books  are  accepted  in  circulation  in 
some  other  countries  but  are  forbidden 
here  because  often  the  hon.  Mr. 
McCann  has  not  read  them  himself, 
but  some  bureaucrat  in  his  department 
has  read  them.  On  that  authority  they 
are  banned. 

I  think  this  outburst  of  purism  from 
my  right  is  just  a  little  on  the  "phony" 
side. 
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MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  re- 
marks of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  surprised  me.  He  was  like  every- 
body else.  I  did  not  anticipate  anything 
of  that  sort.  But  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  made  a  very  dramatic  reference 
this  afternoon  to  loss  of  life  on  our 
highways,  and,  frankly,  we  should  also 
be  concerned  about  the  morals  of  our 
children. 

I  know  there  will  be  a  difference  of 
opinion,  certainly,  but  there  is  something 
to  be  said  for  the  fact  that  a  lot  of 
motion  pictures  are  basically  unsound 
for  distribution  among  children,  or 
juveniles,  at  least. 

If  any  man  over  the  age  of  21  wants 
to  go  to  these  pictures  I  do  not  know 
what  can  be  done  about  it.  He  will  cross 
the  border  to  see  them  if  necessary.  But 
out  of  all  this  cannot  we  derive  some 
good — and  I  am  speaking  very  seriously 
here — something  that  will  protect  and 
ensure  that  children  are  not  permitted — 

MR.  MacDONALD :  But  Baby  Doll 
was  classified  as  "adult  entertainment." 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  What  is 
the  classification  of  an  adult?  That  is 
ridiculous.  Does  the  hon.  member  stand 
by  that  figment  of  the  imagination? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  If  it  is  classified 
as  ''adult",  then  enforce  the  regulation  to 
protect  children. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, out  of  all  this,  some  good  can  be 
derived.  I  appreciate  that  what  has  been 
said  is  very  right,  but  there  is  something 
that  can  be  done  to  prevent  our  children 
from  becoming  juvenile  delinquents  in 
terms  of  preserving  their  morals.  There 
is  something  to  be  said  for  the  other 
side,  and  I  think  it  should  be  said.  I 
believe  that  some  constructive  suggestion 
can  come  forward  from  either  side  • — 
and  I  am  thinking  particularly  in  terms 
of  children.  There  is  not  enough  pre- 
vention of  children  getting  into  these 
shows.  They  put  a  sign  across  the  front 
"adult  entertainment",  but  what  does  it 
gain? 


I  am  not  being  critical  of  the  depart- 
ment ;  it  may  be  that  is  the  only  way  to 
do  something.  In  my  riding  I  have 
received  representations  from  about  100 
or  150  public  school  children,  or,  at 
least,  the  children  had  been  assembled 
to  protest.  We  sent  it  on  to  Mr.  Silver- 
thorne  and  we  never  heard  a  word  in 
reply.  Maybe  it  should  have  been  sent 
to  the  government.  But  if,  out  of  all 
this  discussion  this  afternoon,  we  can 
derive  something  of  substance  to  curb 
the  attendance  of  juveniles  at  these 
shows,  we  will  have  accomplished  a  lot. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  This  is  a 
difficult  problem,  because  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  right  in  this  House 
as  to  how  far  censorship  should  go. 
Personally,  I  believe  that  censorship  is 
a  much  more  dangerous  thing,  under 
most  circumstances,  than  the  bad  effects 
of  the  lack  of  censorship. 

The  hon.  member  will  appreciate,  too, 
that  today  television  is  a  much  more 
widespread  popular  medium  than  the 
motion  pictures  for  a  great  many  people, 
and  we  have  no  control  of  what  comes 
over  the  television ;  and  they  see  shows 
from  the  United  States.  Whether  they 
are  good,  bad  or  indifferent  I  do  not 
know,  because  I  do  not  have  a  television. 
But  that  is  what  is  happening  today.  It 
is  the  same  with  radio.  We  have  no 
control  over  these  things. 

It  is  only  in  the  case  of  motion  pic- 
tures that  we  have  any  control  at  all ; 
and  I  think  we  have  to  be  very  careful 
before  we  arbitrarily  say — 5  people  sit- 
ting down — that  "this  is  bad  for  the 
population  to  look  at." 

I  suggest  this,  that  if  any  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  wish  to  come 
forward,  we  could  go  out  to  the  censor- 
ship branch  which  is  at  Leaside  and  they 
can  put  on  a  film,  and  the  hon.  members 
can  see  exactly  how  they  operate.  We 
can  put  on  Baby  Doll  and  see  what  it 
looks  like,  and  hon.  members  can  make 
up  their  own  minds  as  to  whether  that 
is  beyond  the  line.  It  might  be  interest- 
ing to  find  out  whether  there  is  a  dif- 
ference of  opinion  on  a  film  that  has 
had  the  publicity  that  this  one  has. 
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MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
another  aspect  of  this  whole  question, 
the  government  is  well  aware,  as  is 
everyone  else,  that  theatres  as  a  whole 
are  havino^  quite  a  difficult  time  at  the 
present  time.  I  would  think  that  the 
downtown  theatres,  perhaps,  in  Toronto 
are  doing  all  right,  but  when  we  get  out 
to  the  outside  areas  of  this  province, 
many  of  them  are  actually  closing  their 
doors.  We  are  going  to  have  quite  a 
serious  situation  in  that  respect. 

This  government,  through  its  hospital 
tax,  imposes  taxation  on  those  theatres, 
and  it  would  seem  to  me  that  in  view 
of  their  financial  difficulties  we  should 
move  toward  taking  away  that  hospital 
tax  and  relieve  them  to  some  extent, 
and,  perhaps,  help  them  to  regain  some 
of  their  former  patronage. 

MR.  CHILD:  Mr.  Chairman,  this 
is  a  matter  on  which  I  would  like  to 
make  some  comment  — 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  want  to  hear  an 
answer  to  my  suggestion. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  do  not 
think  we  are  in  a  position  to  reduce  taxes 
this  year.  In  view  of  the  problems  that 
we  have  laid  before  this  House,  and 
in  view  of  the  fact  that  some  hon.  mem- 
bers opposite  have  suggested  that  we 
should  not  have  put  on  some  of  the 
taxes — we  need  the  money,  and  we  can- 
not reduce  these  taxes  when  we  are 
raising  others. 

MR.  OLIVER :  The  government  will 
take  the  tax  off  the  theatre  after  it  closes. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  In  those  cir- 
cumstances I  do  not  know  whether  the 
existence  of  the  tax  is  going  to  keep 
them  m  or  out  of  business.  On  a  50-cent 
ticket  it  is  only  3  cents.  I  do  not  think 
it  is  a  major  factor.  If  they  are  running 
as  close  to  the  line  as  that,  they  possibly 
would  go  out  of  business  anyway. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  We  reduced  the 
tax  the  year  before  last  quite  consider- 
ably.   We  were  put  into  the  position  of 


having  to  reduce  the  whole  amusement 
tax  on  all  forms  of  amusement,  many  of 
which  are  very  profitably  carried  on. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Wresthng,  for  in- 
stance. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  How  can  one 
distinguish  between  them? 

MR.  OLIVER :  Can  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  not  distinguish  between  the 
two? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  a  good 
question. 

MR.  CHILD :  Mr.  Chairman,  this  is 
a  matter  in  which  I  am  interested.  I 
spoke  with  reference  to  literature  before, 
and  I  find  myself  in  agreement  with  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  re- 
garding children.  Most  adults  will 
agree  that  censorship  for  adults  is  a 
difficult  thing.  If  a  man  is  over  21  and 
wants  to  go  and  see  something,  fine. 
But  I  do  believe  there  are  many  pictures 
in  the  category  of  Bahy  Doll  which 
should  be  restricted  to  persons  over  16 
years  of  age ;  and  possibly  that  type  of 
legislation  is  what  we  may  be  lacking. 


HON.    MR.    PORTER:    It 
stricted  to  children  under  18. 


IS    re- 


MR.  CHILD:  Bahy  Doll  was  one. 
but  I  think  there  are  many  other  pictures 
on  the  borderline,  which  I  have  no  doubt 
should  be  definitely  restricted,  and  we 
would  not  be  criticized. 

MR.  STEWART :  Bahy  Doll  should 
be  patronized  now.  It  has  been  well 
plugged  here  today. 

MR.  SPENCE :  Might  I  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  a  question?  Are 
any  employees  of  the  Union  Gas  Com- 
pany paid  any  fees  or  salaries  by  the 
Ontario  fuel  board  for  working  as 
inspectors  of  gas  installations,  and,  if  so, 
how  many? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 
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MR.  OLIVER :  I  want  to  refer  to  an 
article  which  is  in  today's  Toronto  Globe 
and  Mail,  as  having  some  reference  to 
what  the  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  has 
just  said.  The  heading  is :  "Hydro  Man 
Charges  Gas  Firm  Refused  Service  if 
no  Stove  Used,"  and  apparently  at  a 
meeting  of  the  Ontario  Municipal  Elec- 
tric Association  there  were  a  number  of 
resolutions  passed,  and  I  want  to  read 
two  of  these  resolutions  and  ask  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  to  comment  on 
them: 

One  resolution  objected  to  a  gas 
company  being  allowed  to  refuse  space 
heating  to  a  domestic  customer  unless 
the  customer  installed  other  gas 
appliances.  The  other  asked  Ontario 
Hydro  to  spark  an  advertising  cam- 
paign to  advise  the  public  on  the  many 
uses  of  electric  energy. 

Bert  Merson,  chairman  of  Toronto 
Hydro,  contended  the  provincial  fuel 
controller  had  allowed  the  Union  Gas 
Company  to  refuse  gas  heating  to 
western  Ontario  unless  the  home 
owner  also  installed  a  gas  water  heater 
or  stove. 

It  goes  on  to  say : 

The  resolution,  as  it  came  from  the 
western  Ontario  district,  complained 
that  the  practice  had  "resulted  in  a 
great  many  householders  being  forced 
to  dispense  with  electric  water  heating 
equipment,  with  wliich  they  had  been 
quite  satisfied,  in  order  to  obtain  the 
desired  space-heating  permit"  and 
that  "this  form  of  conditional  agree- 
ment is  in  violation  of  ethical  business 
practices  and  has  created  hardship  in 
forcing  householders  to  purchase 
equipment  that  they  did  not  need." 

I  suggest  that,  if  that  charge  is 
authentic  and  if  the  resolution  was  de- 
picting actual  conditions,  the  hon.  Min- 
ister should  not  only  say  something 
about  it,  but  we  should  have  the 
assurance  that  if  these  conditions  pres- 
ently prevail  they  should  no  longer  be 
countenanced  by  the  government  or  the 
fuel  controller  of  the  province. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  have  not 
seen  the  article,  but  I  will  be  glad  to 
inquire  into  it  and  see  what  the  situa- 
tion is. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  want  to  re- 
turn, if  it  is  possible,  to  get  clarification 
on  a  point  which  has  been  raised  two  or 
three  times  regarding  the  power  of  the 
fuel  board  in  respect  to  regulating  the 
price  of  natural  gas. 

We  have  at  the  present  time  in  this 
country,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  I  suggest 
is  an  absolutely  unprecedented  situation, 
and  that  is  that  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe 
Line  Company  has  been  given  a  mono- 
poly franchise.  It  has  been  stated,  and 
now  confirmed  by  Rt.  hon.  Mr.  C.  D. 
Howe  in  Ottawa,  by  our  own  fuel  board, 
that  the  board  of  transport  commis- 
sioners have  no  jurisdiction  over  the 
supervision  of  the  price  that  Trans- 
Canada  may  charge.  They  have  this 
exclusive  franchise.  It  is  a  monopoly 
franchise. 

Along  with  all  these  other  concessions 
in  connection  with  this  franchise  that 
we  are  hearing  about,  now  there  is  no 
supervision  of  the  price. 

Rt.  hon.  Mr.  Howe  has  given  this 
reason  as  an  excuse  as  to  why  the  board 
of  transport  commissioners  are  not 
exercising  supervision :  with  the  price  to 
the  consumers  regulated  at  the  provincial 
level,  there  is  an  effective,  even  though 
indirect,  regulation  of  the  price  that  can 
be  charged  to  the  distributor. 

In  other  words,  because  our  fuel 
board  here  regulates  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer, that  regulation  sort  of  percolates 
back  to  Trans-Canada  and  is  an  eflfective 
regulation  back  at  the  Trans-Canada 
level. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  an  absurd  kind 
of  argument.  The  utility  which  gets  the 
gas  from  Trans-Canada  is  going  to  take 
the  price  that  Trans-Canada  charges  as 
a  fixed  price.  The  fuel  board,  when  it 
assesses  whether  or  not  this  is  a  fair 
price  at  the  Ontario  consumer  level,  has 
to  accept  what  Trans-Canada  is  charg- 
ing. In  other  words,  this  argument  that 
the  regulation  by  our  fuel  board  at  the 
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consumer  level  is  an  effective  one  back 
at  Trans-Canada  just  does  not  hold  at 
all. 

My  first  question  which  I  want  to  put 
to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is  this : 
does  he  agree  with  the  Rt.  hon.  Air. 
Howe  that  regulation  at  the  consumer 
level  by  the  Ontario  fuel  board  con- 
stitutes effective  regulation  of  price  back 
at  the  trunk  line  so  far  as  Trans-Canada 
is  concerned? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  He  does  not? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  That  is  what 
I  said  —  no. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Then,  it  seems 
to  me  a  very  serious  situation.  We  have 
a  monopoly  franchise  given  and  there  is 
no  regulation  of  the  price.  It  is  an  un- 
precedented situation — not  only  serious. 

My  second  question,  therefore,  is  this  : 
Has  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  made 
any  representation  to  the  government 
at  Ottawa?  Just  let  me  interrupt  myself 
here,  because  the  last  time  we  discussed 
this  he  said  the  board  of  transport  com- 
missioners do  not  have  the  power,  but 
they  could  be  given  power. 

This  is  the  first  time  I  am  aware  of 
that  the  board  of  transport  commis- 
sioners has  given  an  exclusive  monopoly 
franchise  without  automatically  accom- 
panying that  with  a  regulation  of  price. 

At  the  federal  end,  quite  frankly,  I 
am  a  bit  mystified  and  puzzled  as  to  why 
this  kind  of  unique  privilege  has  been 
given  to  this  company.  But  if  the  federal 
government,  by  default,  is  not  empower- 
ing the  board  of  transport  commis- 
sioners, if  the  board  has  not  the  power, 
what  is  this  government  doing  to  induce 
the  federal  government  to  do  something 
for  the  protection  of  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  matter  has 
not  really  come  to  us  in  a  practical  way, 
for  the  reason  that  the  pipe  line  is  only 


now  in  the  process  of  being  built.  Noth- 
ing has  been  done  in  Ontario  yet,  and  I 
would  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  we 
are  quite  prepared  to  pass  on  that  kind 
of  view  to  the  federal  government. 

Now  that  the  hon.  member  has  raised 
that  point,  my  recollection  is  that  one 
of  the  newspapers  raised  that  point  as 
well.  We  are  perfectly  prepared  to  pass 
that  on  to  the  federal  government;  it  is 
within  their  jurisdiction.  Our  iDoard 
controls  the  situation  in  Ontario  but  that 
is  from  the  standpoint  of  taking  gas 
at  a  certain  price  from  the  pipe  line. 
However,  we  are  prepared  to  pass  that 
on. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  glad  to 
have  that  assurance  from  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  because  I  think  it  is  the  first 
time  that  assurance  has  been  given  that 
this  government  will  make  representa- 
tion to  Ottawa. 

Aly  second  point  is,  the  Ontario  fuel 
board  has  control  of  the  regulation  of 
prices  to  the  ultimate  consumer.  Now, 
I  come  back  to  something  else  I  have 
raised  before,  but  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  would  not  treat  it  seriously. 
I  would  like  an  answer  today  instead  of 
being  brushed  off. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  have  not 
brushed  it  off.  I  answered  the  first 
question  so  quickly  the  hon.  member 
did  not  have  time  to  gather  his  thoughts 
for  this  second  question. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  When  Trans- 
Canada  Pipe  Line  does  not  sell  gas  to  a 
utility,  but  rather  makes  a  contract  direct 
with  the  industrial  consumer,  which  then 
becomes  the  ultimate  consumer  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  then,  in  accordance 
with  this  Act,  the  regulation  of  the  price 
itself  comes  under  the  Ontario  fuel 
board. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  am  not  sure. 

MR.    MacDONALD:    You   are   not 

sure? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  The  last  time, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  definitely 
**No."  Does  this  indicate  the  direction 
in  which  his  thinking  is  going? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Does  the 
hon.  member  want  an  answer  or  not? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Then  let 
me  answer  it.  In  direct  dealings  with 
the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Line,  which  is 
a  national  undertaking,  it  runs  across 
boundaries  of  all  provinces,  or,  rather, 
several  provinces,  and  is  entirely  under 
the  jurisdiction  of  the  Canadian  gov- 
ernment. Therefore,  there  could  be  no 
mention  of  a  deal  directly  with  a  utility 
or  with  an  industry  or  with  anybody 
in  Ontario. 

I  cannot  see,  offhand,  and  I  have 
given  it  some  consideration,  and  I  do 
not  think  it  would  be  held  that  the  prov- 
ince would  have  any  jurisdiction  as  to 
what  price  could  be  charged  by  that 
pipe  line  company. 

I  may  go  a  little  further  and  say, 
we  must  remember  it  is  a  national  pipe 
line ;  a  national  undertaking  and,  be- 
cause it  affects  more  than  one  prov- 
ince, the  whole  financial  feasibility  of 
that  line  depends  on  the  whole  series 
of  prices  at  points  in  different  provinces. 

If  we  had  the  power  in  Ontario  to 
decide  how  much  they  should  charge 
consumers  of  gas,  or  some  industry, 
or  anybody  else,  we  could  wreck  the 
whole  project  economically  because  we 
could  arbitrarily  say  they  will  get  only 
10  cents  in  this  province  and  how  could 
they,  possibly,  ever  hope  to  get  a  reason- 
able amount  of  revenue  to  run  the 
whole   project? 

To  do  that  they  must  fix  their  sale 
price  structure  so  that  they  will  make 
the  whole  project  economic.  It  would 
be  impossible  if  they  became  subject 
to  4  or  5  jurisdictions  all  across  the 
country  who  could,  from  time  to  time, 
arbitrarily  reduce  their  revenues  and 
that  is  why  I  say  any  price  control  must 
be  federal. 


It  that  happens  not  to  be  a  correct  legal 
position,  I  say  it  is  the  only  practical 
position,  and  I  say  it  would  be  impos- 
sible and  wrong  for  us  to  subject,  and 
perhaps  jeopardize  and  jettison  the 
whole  project,  by  dealing  with  some- 
thing we  haven't  the  knowledge  to  deal 
with  and  are  not  in  a  position  to  deal 
with. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  to  thank  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  for  answering  the  question 
now.  If  I  was  provocating  before,  I 
was  provoked  into  being  provocative 
because  the  hon.  Minister  had  dis- 
missed it  earlier.  I  acknowledge  there 
is  a  legal  problem  in  this  as  to  the 
definition  of  what  the  ultimate  con- 
sumer would  be. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Despite  the 
legal  interpretation,  how  could  we 
exercise  it  effectually  and  properly? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  the  fuel 
board  has  no  jurisdiction  over  the  in- 
dustrial consumer  who  makes  a  con- 
tract with  Trans-Canada,  I  submit  that 
industry  is  the  ultimate  consumer  and 
in  effect  we  will  have  to  amend  our 
Act. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  Act 
might  be  ultra  vires  as  far  as  that  par- 
ticular instance  goes. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  third 
question  I  want  to  raise,  has  specific 
reference  to  the  provincial  fuel  board, 
and  there  is  no  doubt  about  that.  That 
is,  under  what  conditions,  when  and 
how,  does  the  fuel  board  act  in  putting 
into  force  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  level 
with  regard  to  the  returns  of  a  utility? 

Let  me  cite  again — and  I  have  dealt 
with  this  in  this  House  before — that 
is  the  Union  Gas.  The  last  annual  re- 
port indicated  a  total  sales  of  $11.7 
million.  They  paid  $1.5  million  in  in- 
come tax  to  Ottawa.  They  had  undis- 
tributed reserves  of  another  $1  million, 
so  there  is  $2.5  million  out  of  the  sales  of 
$11.7  million. 
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Without  going  further  than  that, 
there  is  prima  facie  evidence  this  com- 
pany is  operating  beyond  a  level  of  7 
per  cent.,  which  is  generally  under- 
stood to  be  the  level  beyond  which  they 
must  reduce  prices. 

In  conjunction  with  that  let  me  raise 
another  point,  and  the  Toronto  Daily 
Star  has  been  pounding  at  this  for  some 
time  and  getting  no  further  ahead  with 
it  than  some  of  us  in  the  House.  That 
is,  in  regard  to  public  hearings  with 
the  Consumers  Gas  in  the  Toronto  area. 

On  February  9,  the  Toronto  Star  had 
another  editorial  headed,  "Time  for 
Real  Control  on  Natural  Gas  Prices." 
They  pointed  out  the  Consumers  Gas 
reports  earnings  of  about  4  per  cent., 
but  this  figure  is  not  too  meaningful 
because  the  company's  net  investment 
rate  has  not  been  definitely  arrived  at 
by  the  fuel  board. 

We  have  a  traditional  approach  to 
this  kind  of  problem,  when  there  is  a 
franchise  there  must  be  some  super- 
vision of  price.  In  trying  to  arrive  at 
a  supervision  of  price  and  get  it  on  an 
equitable  basis,  there  must  be  public 
hearings  for  all  concerned,  so  that  they 
can  express  their  views. 

Now,  why  have  we  delayed  for  two 
or  three  years  already  the  consideration 
of  public  hearings  in  the  interest  of  the 
consumers  here  in  Toronto?  And  why, 
in  what  looks  to  be  a  clear-cut  case  of 
exceeding  the  7  per  cent,  dividend  in  the 
case  of  Union  Gas,  why  has  the  fuel 
board  not  stepped  in  and  forced  a  re- 
duction of  rates? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  cannot  answer  for  the  reasons 
which  have  motivated  the  fuel  board  in 
coming  to  any  decisions  they  have  come 
to.  That  is  an  independent  board  and 
they  do  not  do  what  I  tell  them  to  do.  I 
keep  in  touch  with  what  they  do,  but  if 
the  hon.  member  wishes  further  infor- 
mation about  that,  I  think  we  should 
have  the  chairman  of  the  fuel  board 
appear  before  the  committee. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  I  think  that  is 
a  good  suggestion  and  I  hope  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  back  it  up. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  am  sure  he 
will  be  delighted  to  attend  and  explain 
this.  I  do  not  want  to  be  in  the  position 
of  explaining  the  decisions  made  by  an 
independent  board  without  having  all 
the  information  that  is  placed  before 
them.  They  have  the  accounts  of  all 
these  different  companies  and  a  certain 
amount  of  information  to  go  on  to  decide 
whether  it  is  desirable  to  have  a  hearing 
this  month  or  year. 

I  think  the.  only  fair  and  proper  thing 
to  do  is  to  have  the  chairman  here,  and 
then  the  hon.  member  will  get  an 
adequate  answer  and  I  think  he  is  the 
person  to  explain  this,  and  I  think  it 
would  be  very  useful  to  many  hon. 
members  to  have  that  done. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  Very  good. 
Vote  2,106  agreed  to. 
On  vote  2,107: 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  speak  for  a  moment 
on  vote  2,107,  the  housing  development. 
The  amount  is  $55,900  and  while  this 
is  a  small  amount,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  will  tell  us  what 
we  are  likely  to  get  for  $55,900. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes,  this  is 
the  Second  Mortgage  Loan  Corporation. 
That  is  the  corporation  which  was 
formed  to  deal  with  second  mortgages, 
and  they  are  still  outstanding.  There 
are  still  a  considerable  number  of  mort- 
gages that  have  to  be  collected  and 
serviced,  and  that  represents  the  cost 
of  doing  that  business. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Can  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  give  us,  roughly, 
an  estimate  of  how  much  is  outstanding? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  total 
amount  advanced  was  $16,610,000.  The 
principal  amount  now  outstanding  is 
$6,508,000.    The  total  number  of  loans 
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repaid  in  full,  6,542.  The  total  number 
outstanding,  8,153.  Total  losses  to 
December  of  last  year,  I  do  not  believe 
there  are  any  since,  $1,258.94. 

Vote  2,107  agreed  to. 

On  vote  2,108: 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  am  sorry  I  did  not  recognize  that 
savings  offices  did  not  come  under  2,107. 
I  thought  it  was  a  new  item.  May  I 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  this  question :  has 
there  been  any  extension  of  the  savings 
bank  system  of  recent  years  or  is  there 
any  effort  to  expand  it? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  No. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  No? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  We  have  not 
seen  fit  to  do  that.  In  order  to  establish 
a  new  savings  office,  one  must  decide 
on  what  amount  of  business  might  be 
there,  and  the  government  savings  office 
does  not  go  out  after  business  actively. 
They  do  business  as  it  comes.  This  is  a 
government  office ;  it  is  not  a  competitive 
business,  and  some  of  them  do  very  well 
and  some  do  not,  and  some  have  been 
closed  down. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  In  other  words, 
in  a  very  competitive  business  under  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  government  them- 
selves, they  are  not  seeking  to  compete 
with  other  banks. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No.  If  the 
people  want  to  use  it,  it  is  there  to  be 
used.  This  is  a  very  convenient  way  of 
borrowing  money,  for  us,  today. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  it  is  serving 
a  useful  purpose,  I  am  just  a  little  bit 
puzzled  why  there  is  not  some  merit  in 
pushing  the  thing  a  little  more  and 
expanding  it  a  little  more.  I  have  heard 
no  objections  or  criticisms.  So  why  not 
expand  it? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  is  only  in 
large  centres  that  the  savings  offices 
carry  their  costs.  There  is  not  really 
enough  business. 


MR.    OLIVER:    How    many    were 
closed  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  There  have 
been  none  closed  for  the  last  4  years. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Any  opened? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Static. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  No  progress. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  In  other  words, 
this  is  a  sort  of  socialized  picture  of  the 
banking  system  under  a  Conservative 
government,  that  is  just  sort  of  languish- 
ing, drifting  along. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Well,  it  is  a 
convenient  way  of  borrowing  money  at 
a  comparatively  low  rate  of  interest. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  :  Why  does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  not  extend  it 
then? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  We  do  not 
want  to  get  into  a  business  where  we  lose 
money.  We  find  there  are  certain  places 
which  carry  themselves  and  other  places 
that  do  not  carry  themselves  quite  as 
well,  and  we  should  not  be  in  a  business 
where  we  are  taking  the  risk  of  losing 
money. . 

MR.  T.  D.  TH9MAS:  Why  does 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  not 
abolish  the  whole  system  then? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  It  is  a  good, 
going  system,  and  there  is  quite  a  lot  of 
money  outstanding,  and  people  make 
use  of  it.  It  is  quite  a  convenience  for 
the  government. 

MR.  A.  REAUME  (Essex  North)  : 
On  item  No.  3  of  vote  2,108,  may  I  ask 
what  is  the  amount  owing  on  that 
account  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Which  one  is 
that? 
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MR.  REAUME :  Item  No.  3,  capital 
payment  of  $150,000  on  the  S.  W.  and 
A.  What  is  the  entire  amount  owing  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  total 
amount  owing  is  $3  million. 

MR.  REAUME:  Even? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Even. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Mr.  Speaker, 
at  the  present  rate,  how  long  does  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  think  it  will 
take  to  redeem  this  debt,  how  long  at  the 
present  rate  of  payment? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  will  have  to 
think  that   out. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Perhaps  the 
hon.  Minister  could  give  me  that  later. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  All  right,  I 
will  do  that. 

MR.  REAUME:  Who  actually  are 
the  owners  of  the  company,  is  Windsor 
the  owner  of  the  company  or  is  the 
province  the  owner  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  is  now  run 
by  the  municipal  board  for  the  province 
and  the  city.  Both  the  province  and  the 
city  have  an  interest. 


with  the  people  of  Windsor  and  try  to 
re-finance  that  debt  and  bring  it  down, 
because  at  that  rate  it  is  just  going  on 
and  on. 

Moreover,  I  understand  the  company 
is  operating  ''in  the  red",  so  immediately, 
if  not  sooner,  I  think  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  should  do  something  about  it, 
find  out  the  situation. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Well,  we 
have  some  money  in  it;  I  think  it  is  in 
our  interest  to  see  what  we  can  do.  But 
unfortunately,  it  is  a  marginal  concern 
at  the  present  time.  It  is  one  of  the 
things  in  which  we  have  become  involved 
in  order  to  help  the  city  of  Windsor. 

MR.  REAUME:  Oh,  it  is  an  old 
affair,  it  has  been  going  on  for  years. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  That  is  right, 
but  the  province  got  into  it  to  help  the 
city  of  Windsor. 

MR.  REAUME:  It  is  a  hangover, 
naturally. 

HON.  MEMBERS :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber was  the  mayor. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Not  that  long 
ago. 

MR.  REAUME:  Oh,  prior  to  that. 
Vote  2,108  agreed  to. 


MR.  REAUME:  What  part,  then, 
is  the  city  actually  getting  out  of  it  as 
part  owner  ? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  They  are 
putting  up  some  money  now  to  pay  ofT 
some  of  the  debentures.  The  city  issued 
debentures  for  $1.5  million,  back  in 
1949.    They  have  that  interest  in  it. 

MR.  REAUME:  There  has  always 
been  an  argument  as  to  who  actually 
owns  it,  and  at  the  rate  of  paying  off 
$150,000  a  year  on  the  old  debt,  I  do  not 
know  how  long  it  is  going  to  take  until 
it  is  actually  paid.  So  it  would  appear 
that  the   proper   procedure   is   to   meet 


ESTIMATES, 
DEPARTMENT  OF  ECONOMICS 

On  vote  301. 

MR.  WHICHER:  This  is  a  new 
department.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  would  say  something 
about  its  operations  and  so  forth? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  This  depart- 
ment, Mr.  Chairman,  is  a  development 
of  a  branch  of  the  government  that  was 
established  during  the  last  years  of  the 
war,  and  has  been  carried  on  since, 
originally  as  the  statistics  branch,  at- 
tached to  The  Treasury  Department. 
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The  work  of  that  branch  has  ex- 
panded to  a  very  great  extent.  The 
Department  of  Economics  has  had  a 
great  deal  to  do,  for  instance,  with  the 
preparation  of  all  the  material  in  con- 
nection with  hospital  insurance,  a 
problem  which  is  not  merely  a  health 
problem,  it  is  largely  a  financial  prob- 
lem, and  one  that  requires  study  from 
the  point  of  view  of  making  projections 
and  studies  of  projects  in  other  parts 
of  the  world,  amassing  that  information 
and  getting  it  to  the  point  where  some 
definite  plan  can  be  worked  out. 

That  is  one  of  the  very  large  jobs 
that  the  department  has  undertaken  in 
the  last  year  or  more.  In  addition  to 
that,  another  special  problem  which  they 
had  a  great  deal  to  do  with  was  the 
water  resources  commission,  in  setting 
it  up  and  working  out  the  measures 
that  had  to  be  dealt  with  there. 

There  are  many  other  problems  from 
time  to  time,  problems  of  taxation,  the 
incidence  of  different  types  of  taxes, 
and  problems  that  have  to  do  with  the 
fiscal  relationship  between  the  province 
and  the  federal  government.  The  car- 
riage of  all  those  inter-governmental 
matters  has  been  for  a  long  time  in 
the  hands  of  The  Department  of 
Economics,  and  to  a  large  extent  by  the 
staff  that  is  now  part  of  that  depart- 
ment. 

That  is   generally  the   scope   of  the 

type   of   work  that  the  department  is 

engaged  in,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  it  has 

become  a  very  essential  branch  of  the 

provincial  government  today.  It  is  almost 

impossible  to  carry   on  today  without 

the  fullest  possible  amount  of  informa- 

I       tion  of  this  nature  on  the  various  sub- 

I      ject   matters   with   which   we   have   to 

I       deal  by  way  of  legislation  or  otherwise. 

I  I   do  not  know  that  there  are  any 

»       other  particular  detail  matters  I  have  in 

the  mind  at  the  moment,  unless  the  hon. 


member  for  Bruce  has  any  particular 
question. 

Vote  301  agreed  to. 


SUPPLEMENTARY  ESTIMATES 

The  Department  of  Education. 

Vote  418  agreed  to. 

The  Department  of  Health. 

Vote  517  agreed  to. 

The  Department  of  Highways. 

Vote    606   agreed   to. 

The  Department  of  Planning  and 
Development. 

Vote  1310  agreed  to. 

The  Treasury  Department. 

Vote  2108  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  chair. 

MR.  C.  JANES:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  supply  begs  to  report  that 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  begs 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to;  report  adopted. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Mr.  Speaker, 
tomorrow  we  shall  take  up  bills  on  the 
order  paper,  proceed  with  the  budget 
{debate,  and  there  will  be  no  night 
session. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.55  of  the 
clock,  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 


MR.  SPEAKER 
by  committees. 


Presenting  reports 


MR.  S.  L  HALL:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  third  and  sup- 
plementary report  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  standing  orders  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Hall  presents  the  third  and  supplemen- 
tary report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
standing  orders : 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
petition  of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Fort  Frances  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  validating  a  by-law  of  the  corpora- 
tion authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Fort 
Frances  Municipal  Telephone  System  to 
the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of  Canada 
be  forthwith  received,  and  that  the 
provision  of  rule  No.  63  respecting  the 
time  for  receiving  petitions  and  of  rule 
No.  66  respecting  the  time  of  the  publi- 
cation of  the  notice  be  suspended  as  they 
apply  to  this  application. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  fifth 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
private  bills  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Maloney  presents  the  fifth  report  of  the 
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standing  committee  on  private  bills,  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment : 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  respecting  the 
municipality  of  Neebing. 

Bill  No.  33.  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Grantham. 

Bill  No.  35,  An  Act  respecting 
Sacred  Heart  College  of  Sudbury. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amendments : 

Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  respecting  the 
board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

Bill  No.  36,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie. 

Your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  following  bill  be  not  reported : 

Bill  No.  37,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Hawkesbury. 

Your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the 
actual  cost  of  printing,  be  remitted  on 
Bill  No.  35,  An  Act  respecting  Sacred 
Heart  College  of  Sudbury. 

Your  committee  recommends  that  the 
provisions  of  rule  No.  63  respecting  the 
time  for  presentation  of  private  bills  be 
suspended  as  it  applies  to  the  introduc- 
tion of  a  bill  intituled,  *'An  Act  respect- 
ing the  town  of  Fort  Frances." 

Motion  agreed  to. 


MR. 
tions. 


SPEAKER:    Presenting   peti- 
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HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following : 

Second  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Telephone  Authority  of  the  province  of 
Ontario  for  the  year  ended  December 
31,  1955. 


MR.   SPEAKER 
ceiving  petitions. 


Reading  and   re- 


CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  The 
following  has  been  received : 

Of  the  corporation  of  the  town  of 
Fort  Frances  praying  that  an  Act  may 
pass  validating  a  by-law  of  the  corpora- 
tion authorizing  the  sale  of  the  Fort 
Frances  Municipal  Telephone  System 
to  the  Bell  Telephone  Company  of 
Canada. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 


THE  SUCCESSION  DUTY  ACT 

Hon.  Dana  Porter  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Succession  Duty  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWN  OF  FORT  FRANCES 

Mr.  W.  G.  Noden  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  ''An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Fort  Frances." 


Motion 
the  bill. 


agreed   to;    first   reading   of 


and  2 ;  the  amendments  increase  the  tax 
on  profits  from  mining  operations  where 
the  profits  exceed  $1  million. 

Subsection  3;  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  permit  companies  to 
claim  a  total  of  100  per  cent,  of  the  cost 
of  depreciable  mining  assets. 

Subsection  4;  the  subsection  repealed 
is  spent. 

Subsection  5 ;  the  purpose  of  this 
amendment  is  to  deduct  from  other  ex- 
penses allowed  the  assistance  receivable 
by  mines  under  The  Emergency  Gold 
Mining  Assistance  Act  (Canada)  only 
as  it  is  received. 


THE  TELEPHONE  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Telephone  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  These  are  just  a  few  minor 
amendments ;  there  is  really  no  prin- 
ciple involved  as  far  as  the  changes 
are  concerned. 


THE  DOG  TAX  AND 
LIVESTOCK  PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  Livestock  Pro- 
tection Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  MINING  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  P.  T.  Kelly  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Mining  Tax  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  amend- 
ments  are   in   section    1,    subsections    1 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  EXPENSES  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  and 
4  others  that  I  will  introduce  are  all 
really  ancillary  to  the  announcement 
by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  of  the  $1.00  per  capita  grant 
for  the  cost  of  administration  of  justice. 
I  think  it  will  all  be  apparent  on  second 
reading  when  the  bill  is  printed  and 
when  hon.  members  see  the  exact  details. 


THE  CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  *'An  Act  to  amend 
The  Coroners  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the   bill. 


THE  CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Crown  Witnesses  Act." 


Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 


bill 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Crown  Attorneys  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  SHERIFFS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Sheriffs  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PRIVATE  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Private  Hospitals  Act." 


Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
the  first  reading  of  The  Private  Hos- 
pitals Act,  revision,  1957,  I  would  like 
to  inform  hon.  members  the  last  re- 
vision was  made  in  1931.  I  do  want,  at 
this  time,  to  pay  tribute  to  our  new 
commission,  which  is  known  as  the 
Ontario  hospital  services  commission. 
It  was  set  up  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  (Mr.  Frost)  at  the  1956 
spring  Legislature.  The  members  of 
this  commission  are :  Mr.  Arthur  J. 
Swanson,  chairman ;  the  Right  Rev- 
erend Monseigneur  Fullerton ;  and  Dr. 
John  B.  Neilson  of  Hamilton. 

I  cannot  pay  too  high  a  tribute  to 
the  work  they  are  doing  and  the  speed 
with  which  they  got  the  full  machinery 
going  and  they  are  implementing  new 
ideas  into  the  whole  hospital  field  that 
are  going  to  mean  a  great  deal  to  our 
hospitals  and  the  people  in  the  future. 

I  do  not  want  to  forget  those  who 
administered  The  Public  and  Private 
Hospitals  Act  within  The  Department 
of  Health,  and  I  would  like  to  mention 
some  of  them.  Mr.  C.  J.  Telfer,  who 
was  director,  and  his  assistant,  Mr. 
Roy  Erdmann,  assistant  director;  Dr. 
M.  Stalker,  chief  inspector  of  hospitals ; 
Mr.  V.  Gladman,  and  Mr.  A.  B. 
Meiklejohn,  treasurer.  He,  along  with 
the  others  I  have  mentioned,  reviewed 
the  applications  for  capital  grants  and 
reported  back  to  the  Minister  of  Health 
before  the  commission  was  set  up. 

Since  the  commission  has  been  set 
up,  Mr.  Swanson  has  stated  to  me  on 
more  than  one  occasion  that  they  have 
given  him  such  good  advice  he  would 
like  to  carry  on  this  inter-departmental 
committee  for  some  time. 

These  people  have  made,  and  are 
imaking,  a  great  contribution  in  the 
hospital  field. 

I  just  want  to  mention  3  or  4  facts 
regarding  this  bill,  this  new  revision  of 
The  Private  Hospitals  Act,  and  the  first 
is :  it  transfers  the  administrative  duties, 
as  well  as  the  enforcement  of  the  Act  it- 
itself,  from  a  division  within  The  De- 
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partment  of  Health  to  the  commission. 
Our  reo^ulations,  as  passed  about  July  1, 
1956,  placed  the  commission  under  the 
Minister  of  Health.  Secondly,  they  are 
raising-  the  standards  in  our  private  hos- 
pitals so  they  can  give  better  treatment 
with  better  facilities. 

The  last  thing  I  shall  mention  is  the 
matter  of  the  physical  structure  of  the 
building  and  making  it  more  fireproof 
which,  I  know,  hon.  members  will  all 
agree  is  very  important. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day  I  would  like  to  extend  a  wel- 
come to  the  students  from  the  Humber 
Valley  Village  public  school,  Etobicoke; 
Oak  Park  Junior  High  School,  East 
York ;  and  from  the  Northern  Technical 
Commercial  School.  We  also  have  in 
the  gallery  this  afternoon  to  view  the 
proceedings  visitors  from  Stratford ;  a 
number  of  men  representing  the 
Kiwanis  Club.  We  have  a  large  group 
of  ladies  representing  the  Blue  Lake 
and  Auburn  Women's  Institute  from  the 
county  of  Brant.  We  welcome  these 
groups  to  the  Legislature  today. 

MR.  W^  J.  STEWART  (Parkdale)  : 
^\v.  Speaker,  I  wish  to  qualify  my 
remarks  of  yesterday  with  reference  to 
the  Lieutenant-Governor's  residence.  I 
am  not  complaining  of  newspaper  cover- 
age but  I  do  regret  that  I  may  have  left 
a  wrong  impression  with  some,  by  what 
1  did  not  say  and  should  have  said. 

That  is,  the  present  accommodation 
provides  no  living  or  sleeping  quarters, 
only  an  office  and  limited  space  for 
public  receptions. 

I  would  now  like  this  opportunity  to 
make  it  crystal  clear.  If  the  Lieutenant- 
Governor  is  not  at  the  time  of  his  ap- 
pointment residing  in  Toronto,  he  is 
required  to  purchase  a  residence,  as  did 
the  present  Lieutenant-Governor  who 
purchased  his  own  home  on  Forest  Hill 
Road. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  like 
to  refer  for  a  moment  to  the  debate 
yesterday   afternoon   in   respect   to   the 


pari-mutuel  tax.  The  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter on  that  occasion  made  some  remarks 
which,  in  my  opinion,  were  misleading 
and  I  want  to  quote  them  to  the  House. 
At  the  bottom  of  G-7  of  the  Hansard 
transcript  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said: 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  say,  first  of 
all,  that  the  9  per  cent,  is  fixed  by  the 
federal  government.  That  is  not  fixed 
by  us.  It  is  a  matter  which  arises 
under  the  Criminal  Code  and  is  fixed 
by  the  federal  government  themselves. 

The  matter,  of  course,  does  arise 
under  the  Criminal  Code  and  the 
Criminal  Code  provides  a  ceiling  of  9 
per  cent.,  but  it  is  not  fixed,  in  that  the 
Criminal  Code  does  not  prescribe  that 
the  amount  shall  not  be  reduced  from  9 
per  cent. :  and.  therefore,  it  is  not  a  fixed 
amount.  The  Criminal  Code  does  not, 
in  any  way,  suggest  the  Jockey  Club  or 
the  association,  as  the  case  may  be,  could 
not  reduce  that  rate  from  9  to  5  or  4  per 
cent,  and  so  on  down  the  line. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROwST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  We  have  no  powers  whatever. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  not  suggesting 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has,  but  I  do 
suggest  his  remarks  were  misleading  in 
this  respect.  It  was  suggested  quite 
clearly  the  amount  was  fixed.  The  ceil- 
ing is  fixed  and  that  is  all.  The  amount 
can  go  down  under  the  ceiling,  right 
down  to  one  per  cent. 

While  I  am  on  my  feet  I  would  like  to 
point  out  what  happened  in  this  par- 
ticular regard.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister 
said  yesterday  the  total  take  should  be 
around  15  per  cent.  That  was  suggested 
as  a  measure  to  prevent  or  restrict  law- 
lessness or  any  of  the  other  factors  he 
brought  into  the  discussion. 

In  this  case,  if  we  are  going  to  levy 
the  15  per  cent. — the  combined  levy  as 
between  the  province  and  the  Jockey 
Club — the  Ontario  government  is  taking 
the  whole  load  on  its  shoulders.  It  has 
dropped  its  rate  from  12  to  6  per  cent, 
while  the  Jockey  Club  has  retained  a 
very  high  cut  of  9  per  cent. — in  fact  as 
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high  as  they  can  go — and  if  the  ceiHng 
had  not  been  12  per  cent.  I  imagine  they 
would  have  gone  all  the  way  up.  I  sug- 
gest that  is  not  a  fair  distribution  of 
responsibilities.  The  government  in  this 
case,  as  I  said  yesterday,  have  given  way 
to  the  Jockey  Club  and  have  given  in  to 
them. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Oh,  no. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  certainly  have 
and  there  was  no  need  for  this  govern- 
ment to  drop  its  rate  from  12  to  6  per 
cent,  while  the  Jockey  Club  retains  their 
full  height  of  9  per  cent.  What  the 
government  has  done  is  that  they  have 
pulled  out  of  the  field  so  the  Jockey 
Club  could  build  the  new  Woodbine.  It 
is  the  people  of  Ontario  who  have  paid. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  say  the  statement  I  made  yester- 
day on  page  G-7  is  exactly  right  in  all 
particulars. 

MR.  WHICHER :  No,  it  is  not.  The 
amount  is  not  fixed. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  Jockey 
Club  or  the  racing  associations  in  On- 
tario previous  to,  I  think  it  was  about 
1954  or  1955,  were  receiving  a  lower 
rate.  These  racing  associations,  includ- 
ing the  Jockey  Club  and  many  other 
associations,  were  receiving  an  amount 
which  was  around  7  per  cent.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  they  made  representation 
to  Ottawa  to  increase  the  amount  and, 
accordingly,  section  178,  subsection  4, 
was  amended  by  the  federal  government 
to  permit  them  to  retain  an  amount  not 
to  exceed  9  per  cent,  and  I  would  say 
to  hon.  members  of  the  opposition,  all 
of  them  took  it  immediately.  Of  course 
they  did. 

I  would  say  the  federal  government 
at  that  time,  in  its  wisdom,  raised  the 
amount  because  they  felt  the  Jockey 
Club  and  the  association  were  not  receiv- 
ing enough.  These  people  made  repre- 
sentation to  Ottawa.  The  amendment 
took  place  on  June  8,  1952,  by  reason 
of  an  amendment  passed  by  the  federal 


government.  It  was  an  amendment  to 
the  Criminal  Code  in  which  the  amount 
was  raised  from  an  amount  not  exceed- 
ing 7  per  cent,  to  the  present  amount  not 
exceeding  9  per  cent. 

It  is  well  known  that  these  people 
made  representations  to  Ottawa  that  the 
amount  they  were  receiving  was  not 
sufficient  for  them  to  get  along  with. 
Accordingly,  the  federal  government,  in 
its  wisdom,  raised  the  amount  to  an 
amount  not  exceeding  9  per  cent.,  and 
immediately  they  took  it.  I  would  point 
out  that  if  it  was  too  much  then  it  was 
up  to  the  federal  government  to  fix  the 
amount  that  was  proper  for  the  track. 

I  presume  that  these  various  associa- 
tions —  and  there  are  several  of  them  • — 
have  no  doubt  presented  their  financial 
statements  to  the  government  at  Ottawa 
and  said  "We  are  not  getting  enough," 
and  accordingly,  the  federal  government 
raised  the  amount.  If  they  did  not 
do  that  they  were  certainly  guilty  of  a 
good  deal  of  negligence,  I  think  it  will 
be  agreed. 


MR.    OLIVER:    The    hon. 
Minister  does  that,  too. 


Prime 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  do  think  that 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  who 
knows  the  motive  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment —  the  Liberal  government  —  at 
Ottawa,  ought  to  check  up  on  these 
things  and  find  out.  If  the  rate  of  9  per 
cent,  is  not  needed,  why  in  the  world  did 
the  federal  government  fix  the  amount? 
It  would  seem  to  me  that  the  onus  is 
entirely  on  them,  and  proves  that  tlie 
statement  which  I  made  was  exactly 
and  precisely  right. 

I  would  point  out  that  the  reduction 
of  our  tax  has  an  entirely  different 
effect.  If  our  tax  is  reduced,  as  it  was— 
and  I  will  give  the  particulars  in  a 
moment — the  reduction  of  tax  does  not 
in  any  way  go  to  the  racetrack. 

I  think  yesterday  somebody  here  men- 
tioned the  reduction  of  the  amusement 
tax.  It  was  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition.  I  would  say  that  if  we  were 
to  reduce  amusement  tax  in  any  class, 
the  operator  of  the  theatre,  for  example, 
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could  collect  the  amount  of  tax  that  we 
reduced  by  keeping  his  price  at  the  same 
level.  That  I  think  is  obvious.  I  recall 
when  the  amusement  tax  was  started 
and  removed  by  the  opposition  many 
years  ago ;  at  that  time  they  provided,  as 
we  provided,  that  the  reduction  of  tax 
must  be  passed  on  to  the  people. 

In  the  racetrack  tax  the  operation 
is  entirely  different.  If  we  reduce  the 
tax  it  is  not  the  racetrack  organization 
that  gets  the  reduction  in  tax;  it  is  the 
person  who  receives  the  winning  bet.  It 
is  the  betting  pool.  It  is  the  betting 
public  that  receives  the  benefit  of  any 
reduction  in  tax  that  we  may  make. 

In  other  words,  if  such  a  thing  hap- 
pened and  the  6  per  cent,  tax  that  we 
presently  impose  were  removed,  it 
would  not  mean  anything  to  the  race- 
track managers,  but  it  would  mean 
something  to  the  person  who  bets.  The 
amount  of  his  take  would  be  raised, 
I  suppose,  approximately,  by  about  6 
per  cent.    That  is  the  effect  of  it. 

Any  reduction  of  tax  that  we  make 
there  does  not  go  to  the  racetrack 
people  at  all.  It  goes  to  the  bettor;  and 
the  Ontario  government,  in  reducing 
the  tax,  did  not  make  a  contribution  of 
one  penny  to  any  racetrack.  The  con- 
tribution which  was  made  to  the  race- 
track was  made  by  the  government  at 
Ottawa,  which  the  opposition  supports, 
by  raising  the  amount  of  their  take 
from  7  per  cent,  to  9  per  cent.  Is  that 
plain  ? 

These  are  the  actual  facts  of  the 
situation,  and  what  I  stated  yesterday 
was  exactly  and  precisely  right.  It  was 
exactly  within  the  4  corners — and  I 
have  used  that  expression  before — of 
what  has  happened.  The  only  benefit 
that  the  racetrack  officials  received 
was  by  the  action  of  the  federal  gov- 
ernment at  Ottawa,  and  not  the  action 
of  this  government. 

May  I,  while  I  am  referring  to  this, 
give  some  other  particulars,  because 
this  is  a  very  interesting  matter.  It  is 
one  to  which  I  devoted  considerable 
attention  some  years  ago. 


May  I  point  out  what  is  the  opera- 
tion of  the  bookmaker  and  why  it  re- 
duces his  take?  The  situation  is  this, 
that  the  bookmaker  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  is  entirely  illegal.  The  book- 
maker pays  no  tax  and  contributes 
nothing  to  the  racetrack.  His  is  an  illegal 
operation. 

I  would  point  this  out,  that  if  a  per- 
son— this  figure  is,  of  course,  a  large 
figure,  and  no  hon.  member  would  ever 
think  of  betting  this  amount,  al- 
though possibly  there  may  be  some 
people  who  would  —  were  to  bet, 
or  if  there  were  a  total  sum  placed 
with  a  bookmaker,  in  the  amount  of 
$20,000  for  a  racetrack  bet,  at  22.5 
per  cent,  we  would  be  giving  the  book- 
maker a  margin  of  $4,500,  which  really 
ought  to  go  to  either  the  track  or  to 
the  government.  He  would  get  that 
amount,  and  this  makes  it  attractive  to 
him  to  do  business  with  the  public  in 
an   illegal   way. 

At  15  per  cent,  he  would  have  a 
$3,000  margin,  which,  of  course,  is  quite 
considerable. 

But  there  is  this  element,  that  the 
average  citizen  of  this  province  does 
not  want  to  engage  in  illegal  betting. 
He  is  a  decent  fellow.  He  does  not 
want  to  engage  in  things  illegal.  It  is 
only  when  he  is  driven  into  the  arms 
of  the  illegal  person  by  means  of  taxa- 
tion, in  this  case  deductions  from  the 
pool  that  are  uneconomic,  that  the  situa- 
tion is  created  of  an  ordinary  man  going 
to  a  bookmaker  to  do  business. 

When  I  say  15  per  cent,  it  may  be 
asked :  Where  do  I  get  that  figure  ? 
That  figure  was  arrived  at  by  the  offi- 
cials with  whom  I  worked  when  I  was 
Provincial  Treasurer  after  a  long 
period  of  years,  and  after  much  ex- 
perience and  considerable  investigation. 

It  was  found,  too,  that  if  there  was 
more  than  15  per  cent,  taken  from  the 
betting  pool,  then  we  got  to  the  point 
where  there  was  the  urge  on  the  part 
of  the  individual  to  say:  "Now,  these 
fellows  are  taking  too  big  a  percentage 
and  I  am  going  to  go  to  Mr,  Jones, 
the  bookmaker,  the  one  who  has  the 
telephones,  and  I  will  get  a  better  deal." 
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That  is  the  point  of  no  return,  which 
is  an  expression  I  saw  in  the  news- 
papers as  having  been  used  in  Ottawa 
the  other  day.  It  is  the  point  where 
the  person,  or  the  ordinary  man  in  the 
street,  objects.  I  would  say  that  is  a 
fair  percentage  at  which  we  arrived 
after  long  experience. 

May  I  give  the  particulars  of  the 
operations.  There  is  only  so  much 
money  in  a  province  like  Ontario  that 
can  be  bet.  For  that  reason,  too,  the 
economics  of  things  comes  into  the 
picture. 

If,  for  instance,  there  were  10  more 
racetracks  in  Ontario,  I  doubt  very 
much  that  the  total  wagered  would  be 
any  more  than  it  is  now.  I  think,  per- 
haps, that  the  economics  of  things  are 
such  that  the  present  racetracks  and 
facilities  are  sufficient.  I  shall  speak 
about  the  economics  later  on. 

Some  may  think  it  is  too  much.  Some 
of  us  may  look  at  these  amounts  and 
think  it  is  a  lot  of  money;  but,  never- 
theless, it  exists.  Such  a  situation  is 
authorized  by  federal  authority;  and 
as  a  matter  of  fact  it  has  been  part  of 
the  life  of  our  people,  whether  we  like 
it  or  not,  since  the  days  of  Governor 
Simcoe.  There  are  people  who  like 
that  sort  of  thing.  They  go  there  by 
the  thousands. 

Let  me  now  give  the  results.  Up  to 
June  8,  1952,  the  tax  was  17  per  cent. — 
and  I  am  taking  them  after  the  amend- 
ment to  the  Criminal  Code  increase,  in 
which  the  federal  government  increased 
the  take  of  the  racetracks  to  9  per  cent. 
In  that  period  of  time,  the  tax  ran  from 
17  to  21  per  cent.  The  betting  pool, 
in  round  figures,  was  $41  million,  and 
at  17  per  cent,  our  take  was  $3.6  million. 

Then  in  1953  it  persisted  about  on 
the  same  line.  In  1954  we  reduced  the 
tax  by  one  per  cent.  The  pool  went  up 
from  the  figure  I  have  mentioned  to 
$57  million,  and  our  take,  instead  of 
being  $3.6  million  was  about  $4  million. 
In  others  words,  with  the  lower  per- 
centage, and  because  of  the  increase  of 
the  pool,  our  take  was  increased. 


I  had  been  advised  by  my  officials  and 
others  that  that  would  be  the  case.  At 
the  time  I  was  somewhat  like  the  man 
from  Missouri.  I  wondered  as  to 
whether  the  reduction,  or  the  total  de- 
ductions, from  the  pool  would  have  that 
effect.  The  argument  to  me  was :  "If 
you  do  that  you  are  going  to  transfer 
more  money  from  the  bookmaker  to  the 
legal  pool."  Certainly  by  every  appear- 
ance that  has  been  carried  out. 

In  1956  we  reduced  the  rate  on  the 
total  take  down  to  15  per  cent.  The 
total  amount  of  the  pool  went  up  to  $70 
million,  and  our  take  went  up  to  $4.25 
million.  In  others  words,  with  6  per 
cent.,  because  of  the  increase  of  the  pool, 
our  amount  increased.  The  take  was  not 
reduced  at  all;  but  our  receipts,  from 
the  treasury  standpoint,  were  increased 
by  $350,000,  approximately. 

Those  are  the  facts  of  the  situation, 
and  I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  will  agree  that  the  course 
we  took  was  one  of  wisdom  and  common 
sense. 

I  would  point  out  that  in  1952  we  had 
a  graduated  tax  from  8  per  cent,  to  12 
per  cent. — at  that  time  we  took  in  $3.6 
million.  Since  1955  we  have  operated 
this  6  per  cent,  tax,  and  our  take  has 
been  $4.25  million.  In  other  words,  we 
have  increased  in  that  time  by  about 
$750,000. 

Not  only  by  the  reduction  of  our  tax 
to  what  was  felt  was  the  point  of  no 
return  —  the  economic  ceiling  —  did  our 
tax  receipts  increase,  but  we  transferred 
the  take  from  the  illegal  pool  from 
which  the  government  and  the  race- 
tracks receive  nothing.  We  transferred 
money  wagered  at  the  bookmakers — 
very  huge  sums  of  money — into  legal 
betting. 

I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition will  agree  that  this  policy  has  been 
a  sensible,  sane  policy.  If  we  were  to  do 
what  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition — that  is,  in- 
crease the  tax  again — undoubtedly  we 
would  find  that  the  pool  would  go  down 
and  the  bookmaker  would  flourish  once 
again. 
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I  would  say  that  we  have  the  book- 
making  situation  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario at  the  lowest  and  most  satisfactory 
level  that  has  applied  in  many  years. 

The  root  of  our  difificulty — and  it  is  a 
very  serious  difficulty — is  that  in  the 
days  of  war,  I  think  it  was  an  Ilsley 
budget  in  1941,  an  additional  tax  of 
5  per  cent,  was  imposed.  That  raised 
the  total  take  from  the  pool,  as  I  say, 
to  22  per  cent.  I  had  many  consultations 
with  the  provincial  police  in  connection 
with  the  highly  undesirable  situation 
which  existed  in  the  province  and  the 
extreme  difficulty  —  I  would  say  the 
almost  insuperable  difficulty — in  meeting 
that  illegal  betting  situation,  with  which 
is  associated  all  sorts  of  crime  and 
which  is  most  difficult  to  control. 

I  would  say  the  expedient  which,  in 
the  end,  we  used — and  the  most  satisfac- 
tory expedient — was  the  reduction  of 
the  tax  and  the  take  to  an  economic  level, 
thereby  increasing  the  pool  and  as  a  re- 
sult benefiting  our  position  to  the  extent 
of  about  $750,000.  It  will  be  agreed  that 
is  good  sense. 

But  the  good  work  of  this  government 
is  being  continually  upset  by  these  people 
down  in  Ottawa.  Did  they  consult  us 
about  raising  the  ceiling  from  the  race- 
tracks ?  Not  one  bit.  We  were  not  asked 
one  word  about  it.  All  we  did  was  to 
read  in  the  newspapers  that  they  had 
done  it.  By  so  doing  they  upset  the 
policy  that  had  been  announced  and  dis- 
cussed in  this  House. 

Another  serious  objection  is  this,  that 
after  we  got  the  rate  down  to  the 
economic  level  of  15  per  cent.,  along 
comes  Mr.  Gardiner,  the  opposition's 
great  friend  down  at  Ottawa,  and  he 
imposes  a  special  federal  tax  of  one-half 
of  one  per  cent.,  which  is  not  a  figure — 


MR.  WHICHER:  Who  is  running 


it? 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  member  that  he  is  always 
standing  up  for  Ottawa.  If  he  would 
stand  up  for  old  man  Ontario  and  help 
the  Ontario  people — 


That  is  the  explanation,  and  I  am 
satisfied  that  every  prudent  man,  woman 
and  child  in  this  province  will  say  that 
it  is  a  good  one. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker— 

MR.  SPEAKER :  No  debate. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister,  on  occasions,  makes  the  most 
ridiculous  of  arguments,  in  my  opinion, 
and  I  am  going  to  say  why :  in  the  first 
place,  he  said  there  was  lawlessness 
when  the  rate  was  at  a  combined  total 
of  around  20  per  cent.  So,  he  brings 
the  provincial  cut  down  to  6  per  cent., 
and  he  tells  us  this  afternoon  that  this 
has  been  responsible  for  removing,  in  a 
measure  at  least,  the  lawlessness  that 
existed  heretofore  on  the  racetracks. 

To  carry  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's 
logic  to  its  ultimate  conclusion  would  be 
to  take  the  provincial  cut  out  altogether 
and  therefore  remove  all  the  lawlessness. 
Such  a  ridiculous  premise  on  which  to 
argue  by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  who 
pretends  he  needs  money!  There  is  no 
place  better  to  get  it  than  that. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says,  "Look 
at  what  we  have  done;  we  have  cut 
the  provincial  take  from  12  per  cent,  to 
10  per  cent.,  to  6  per  cent.,  and  while  we 
were  doing  that,  and  after  we  had  ac- 
complished this  feat,  we  find  the  betting 
pool  increasing  year  after  year"  —  in- 
creasing because  he  cuts  the  rate ! 

The  percentage  reduction  had  nothing 
whatever  to  do  with  the  increase;  it  is 
simply  a  reflection  of  the  economic  con- 
ditions in  this  province.  It  is  a  reflection 
of  the  same  kind  of  thing  that  brings  in 
additional  revenue  for  this  government 
year  by  year.  If  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  retained  the  12  per  cent.,  he  would 
have  obtained  twice  as  much  money  out 
of  the  racetracks. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  year  1953 
was  a  pretty  good  year  in  Canada ;  that 
was  a  federal  election  year,  and  they  said 
it  was  one  of  the  best  in  Canada.    1954 
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and  1955  were  also  good  years.  With 
these  progressive  reductions  in  taxation, 
the  betting  pool  —  and  that  is  the  pool 
which  the  bookmakers  gets  into  —  has 
increased  from  $50  to  $70  million. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Not  because  they 
reduced  the  tax. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No.  The  hon. 
member  says  that  if  we  take  the  tax  off 
altogether,  we  may  have  a  further  effect. 

There  are  certain  things  in  taxation 
which  one  can  count  on,  and  that  is  that 
we  must  remember  that  we  are  dealing' 
in  Ontario  with  5.5  miUion  or  more 
people  who  are  a  fine  moral  group  of 
people.  They  would  prefer,  for  ex- 
ample, to  go  to  a  liquor  store  and  pay 
the  price  that  is  charged  there,  and  buy 
liquor  legally,  than  they  would  go  to  a 
bootlegger  and  get  it  for  less.  They  also 
prefer  to  go  to  a  pari-mutuel  system 
and  bet  legally  through  a  government 
supervised  method. 

I  would  say  that  is  where  we  reach 
that  limit,  at  15  per  cent.  When  we  get 
beyond  that,  we  tend  to  reduce  the 
return  and  tempt  good  people  to  go  away 
from  the  paths  of  righteousness. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Here  endeth  the 
first  lesson. 


REPORT,  SELECT  COMMITTEE 
ON  TOLL  ROADS 

MR.  A.  J.  CHILD  (Wentworth): 
Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  make  a  few 
remarks  and  observations  on  the  report 
of  the  select  committee  on  toll  roads 
and  highway  financing,  may  I  first  say 
how  very  pleased  I  was  to  be  a  member 
of  the  committee,  under  such  a  very 
capable  and  completely  unbiased  hon. 
chairman  (Mr.  Robarts),  and  I  believe 
I  would  be  remiss  if  I  did  not  also  pay 
tribute  to  the  efficient  work  of  the 
secretary,  Mr.  Don  Collins. 

Mr.  Speaker,  all  of  the  members  of 
the  committee  have  spent  many  hours 
studying  the  somewhat  complex  prob- 


lem of  toll  roads  and  highway  financ- 
ing, and  I  believe,  after  sifting  through 
reams  of  reports,  briefs,  and  the  reports 
of  delegations,  the  committee  has  come 
up  with  a  reasonably  sound  report. 

I  say  "reasonable"  because  I  do  not 
believe  that  with  any  report,  when  there 
are  10  or  11  members,  sitting  on  it,  it 
would  be  possible  to  come  up  with  a 
report  that  would  be  perfect  in  the 
eyes  of  all  concerned. 

I  believe,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  should 
all  recognize  the  fact  that  any  additional 
money  raised  for  highway  construction 
must  be  considered  a  form  of  tax  re- 
gardless of  how  it  is  disguised. 

With  a  backlog  of  $782  million,  and 
an  estimated  deficit  in  1957  of  $58  mil- 
lion, and  increasing  demands  for  im- 
proved four-lane  highways,  we  will 
need  substantially  more  from  highway 
revenue  if  we  are  going  to  fulfil  the 
highway  needs  without  going  further 
in  debt.  That  would  mean  we  would 
have  to  take  funds  from  general  taxa- 
tion, which  would  undoubtedly  leave 
some  of  our  other  departments  short. 

I  might  add  the  backlog  is  due  to 
the  shortage  of  materials  during  the 
war  years  and  the  phenomenal  post- 
war industrial  growth,  together  with 
the  tremendous  increase  in  the  use  of 
motor  vehicles  by  the  greater  popula- 
tion in  Ontario  today. 

Unfortunately,  many  people  avoid 
highway  travel  because  of  the  conges- 
tion and  risk  of  accidents,  and  would 
be  more  than  happy  to  use  improved 
facilities  which  are  not  congested  for 
better  control  of  access  and  travel  which 
are  much  safer. 

Now  highways  may  be  expensive, 
but  the  outlay  in  a  large  measure  is 
returned  to  the  people  of  the  province 
by  the  industrial  developments  which 
locate  along  the  super-highways,  as  did 
industry  locate  along  the  railway  lines 
at  the  turn  of  the  century. 

The  saving  in  time  is  an  important 
factor  in  our  business  way  of  life. 
Accidents,  which  are  all  too  frequent  on 
our    present-day    highways,    would    be 
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reduced  considerably  on  a  controlled 
access  highway.  A  reduction  of  acci- 
dents would,  of  course,  result  in  a  re- 
duction in  our  insurance  premium 
costs. 

If  we  look  at  it  from  this  angle,  I 
believe  hon.  members  will  find  it  is 
accurate  to  say  that  any  delay  in  the 
construction  of  new  highways  could 
add  to  the  cost  of  a  community  because 
of  the  traffic  congestion,  travel  time, 
accident  damage  and,  of  course,  the 
loss  of  industrial  assessment. 

We  are  informed  the  New  York 
thruway  attracted  $150  million  worth 
of  industry  in  approximately  a  two-year 
period. 

Since  other  hon.  members  will  be 
speaking  on  the  report,  I  would  like  to 
confine  my  remarks  mainly  to  toll  roads 
and  structures. 

Last  year  I  spoke  in  favour  of  toll 
roads  as  one  method  of  finance,  and 
since  that  time  I  have  read  and  studied 
a  great  many  briefs,  remarks  from  dele- 
gations, and  information  obtained  from 
toll  road  authorities  in  the  United 
States.  My  mind  was  completely  open 
on  the  subject,  and  I  was  looking  for 
information  of  sound  reasoning  from 
all  those  who  were  opposed  to  the  con- 
struction of  toll  roads  and  the  toll  road 
principle. 

However,  after  careful  study,  I  found 
that  the  majority  of  information  that  I 
have  sifted  through  only  reaffirmed  my 
original  opinion  that,  where  it  is  feasible, 
toll  roads  should  be  built  and  paid  for 
as  quickly  as  possible  on  a  user  pay 
system  by  tolls. 

I  have  been  advocating  a  toll  road 
for  some  considerable  time  between  To- 
ronto and  Hamilton,  because  I  believed 
that  there  was  sufficient  traffic  to  sup- 
port one  and  I  am  indeed  pleased  to 
support  recommendation  No.  3  in  the 
report,  which  recommends  an  early 
study  by  independent  engineers  of  a 
new,  strictly  controlled  access  highway 
between  Toronto  and  Hamilton  to  deter- 
mine its  feasibility  as  a  toll  road. 


I  do  believe  this  should  be  continued 
right  through  Hamilton  as  a  by-pass, 
and  I  say  "by-pass"  because  that  is 
normally  the  term,  although  in  our 
particular  locality,  it  would  be  more 
expensive  than  it  would  be  to  go 
through  part  of  it. 

I  would  also  like  to  say  that  the  road 
should  continue  up  and  over  to  Niagara 
Falls  so  that  the  area  on  top  of  the 
mountain  could  be  developed  indus- 
trially and  take  some  of  the  pressure 
off  the  wonderful  agricultural  land  we 
have  in  the  Niagara  peninsula  which 
industry  is  fast  gobbling  up. 

I  do  not  doubt  for  a  moment  that 
there  is  more  than  enough  traffic  to 
justify  this  high-cost  super-highway 
as  a  toll  road.  This  will  indeed  be  a 
road  of  the  future. 

I  believe  the  Hamilton  area  would 
benefit  greatly,  as  I  have  said,  by  such 
a  road,  particularly  on  top  of  the 
mountain. 

However,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  say 
that  basically  I  am  opposed  to  any  type 
of  additional  toll  or  tax,  but  it  is  obvious 
that  we  require  additional  revenue  not 
only  to  expand  our  highway  system  but 
to  catch  up  on  the  backlog.  That  is, 
unless  of  course  as  an  alternative  we  are 
to  retrench  and  thereby  jeopardize  the 
industrial  expansion  and  economy  of 
the  province. 

Realizing  this  then,  the  problem  is  to 
find  the  least  painful  means  of  extract- 
ing the  tax  from  those  who  benefit. 

I  believe  the  principle  of  toll  roads 
is  sound,  and  it  in  no  way  interferes 
with  the  travel  of  an  individual.  One 
simply  pays  an  additional  tax  if  he  wants 
to  use  a  premium  super-highway.  How- 
ever, if  a  person  does  not  wish  to  use  a 
toll  road,  then  he  can,  by  all  means,  con- 
tinue to  use  the  freeways  which  are 
now  available ;  but  since  most  Canadians 
travelling  through  the  United  States 
apparently  prefer  to  use  toll  roads  in 
preference  to  ordinary  highways,  I  feel 
sure  a  strictly  controlled  access  road 
would  be  well  received  between  Toronto 
and  Hamilton,  and  many  of  my  con- 
stituents have  so  indicated. 
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We  were  informed  that  the  death  rate 
on  the  New  York  highway  was  only  2,6 
compared  to  between  6  and  7  for  a  state, 
a  national  average  on  other  roads.  In 
short,  about  one-third.  This  of  course, 
is  worth  considering  if  one  is  interested 
in  staying  alive. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  we  received 
very  little  opposition  to  tolling  expensive 
super-roads  anywhere  in  the  province 
with  the  exception  of  one  or  two  men 
who  said  they  were  from  unions  and  one 
other  organization.  I  believe  I  would  be 
correct  in  saying  that  by  far  the  majority 
of  the  people  we  heard  from  were  not 
opposed  to  toll  roads,  if  in  this  way  we 
could  build  costly  highways  which  would 
not  otherwise  be  available. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  labour 
comes  from  your  own  city. 

MR.  CHILD:  That  is  just  one,  and 
I  would  not  be  a  bit  surprised,  from  the 
tone  of  the  meeting,  if  the  hon.  member 
had  spoken  to  them  well  in  advance. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Do  not  be  sus- 
picious; they  have  their  own  minds. 

MR.  CHILD:  I  would  say  their 
minds  were  influenced  by  the  hon. 
member's. 

With  reference  to  the  one  organiza- 
tion that  is  supposed  to  oppose  toll  roads, 
I  believe  some  interesting  facts  were 
brought  to  light  at  the  meeting  the  com- 
mittee held  in  Kitchener  and  was  later 
followed  up  at  a  meeting  we  had  with 
Mr.  Warren  Hastings  in  Toronto, 
November  1st. 

I  asked  Mr.  Hastings  the  following 
question : 

Following  the  previous  brief  you 
presented,  I  discussed  some  contents 
with  friends  who  were  at  that  time 
members  of  the  Ontario  Motor 
League.  Some  of  them  expressed 
their  opinions  at  the  time  which  were 
considerably  different  from  those  in 
the  brief,  and  they  said  that  nobody 
had  actually  consulted  them,  that  there 
was  no  vote  taken  as  far  as  the  Ontario 
Motor  League  was  concerned. 


Then  following,  in  Kitchener  on  Sep- 
tember 12th,  his  worship  Mayor  Wichell 
said,  and  again  I  am  quoting  from  the 
transcript  I  heard : 

Mr.  Chairman  and  gentlemen,  I  am 
an  executive  member  of  the  Ontario 
Motor  League  and  an  executive  mem- 
ber of  the  Ontario  Good  Roads  Asso- 
ciation. One  is  opposing  the  toll  roads 
— but  not  its  executive  or  manage- 
ment. I  am  an  executive  member  and 
was  not  even  asked  about  it.  Our 
President  from  Hamilton  was  not 
asked  about  it,  but  somebody  wrote  a 
brief  and  sent  it  to  the  government. 

I  asked :  "Can  you  explain  that, 
please?"    Mr.  Hastings  answered: 

Well,  Mr.  Chairman  and  gentle- 
men, the  clubs  of  the  Motor  League 
are  to  a  considerable  extent  auton- 
omous. The  poHcy  of  the  Motor 
League  with  regard  to  toll  roads  has 
obtained,  since  its  founding  in  1907. 
It  has  been  fighting  toll  roads.  As  I 
said  in  the  brief,  that  policy  has  never 
been  amended. 

Mr.  Speaker,  50  years  ago  there  might 
have  been  justification  for  opposition  to 
toll  roads  when  you  consider  that  there 
was  no  alternative  route.  However, 
since  we  have  been  informed  that  neither 
the  executive  nor  the  management  of 
the  Ontario  Motor  League  are  opposed 
to  toll  roads,  and  the  membership  have 
never  been  asked  for  their  opinion,  I 
submit  it  would  be  completely  incorrect 
to  say  that  the  Ontario  Motor  League 
is  opposed  to  toll  roads. 

Just  for  the  record,  and  the  informa- 
tion of  hon.  members,  I  believe  the  state- 
ment of  Mr.  R.  Sandcock,  who  was 
president  of  the  Waterloo  Automobile 
Club,  is  also  worth  noting  and  I  quote : 

Our  organization  is  not  in  accord- 
ance with  the  brief  presented  by  the 
Ontario  Motor  League.  We  have  dis- 
cussed it  and  we  are  definitely  not 
against  toll  roads  because  we  feel  that 
the  people  who  use  the  roads  should 
pay  for  them. 
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As  a  matter  of  fact,  Mr.  Speaker,  one 
member  of  the  Ontario  Motor  League 
who  attended  with  Mr,  Hastings 
actually  supported  toll  roads.  The 
gentleman  was  Mr.  A.  R.  Morrison, 
past  president  of  the  Canadian  Auto- 
mobile Association,  and  I  quote  from  the 
transcript : 

Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  ^Ir. 
Morrison  a  question? 

"Yes,  certainly." 

Q.  "You  suggest  you  are  opposed 
to  any  tax  which  would  take  any  more 
money  out  of  a  man's  jwcket.  Does 
that  mean  you  are  opposed  to  any 
new  form  of  tax?" 

A.  "Oh,  no." 

O.  "You  say  something  about  tak- 
ing more  money  out  of  a  man's  pocket 
whether  Ijy  gasoline  tax  or  by  toll 
road." 

A.  "We  feel  the  motorist  has  been 
taxed  for  ever\thing  he  does  from 
the  very  beginning.  Even  when  buy- 
ing an  automobile  he  is  charged  a  tax. 
As  a  matter  of  fact,  as  a  Motor 
League  and  Automobile  Club  official, 
I  am  opposed  to  that." 

O.  "If  you  have  a  feasibility  re- 
port to  show  that  a  toll  road  between 
Hamilton  and  Toronto  would  pay. 
which  would  probablv  cost  something 
like  $500,000  a  mile,  whereas  if  it 
were  Imilt  as  a  toll  road,  it  might  cost 
$750,000  a  mile,  if  a  feasibility  report 
showed  the  road  would  i)ay  for  itself 
and  tliat  the  road  could  be  built  in  the 
next  few  years  by  using  money  other 
than  from  the  current  revenue,  in 
which  case  we  would  have  to  wait  10 
years  for  it,  would  you  be  opposed  to 
a  toll  road  or  agree  it  should  be  built 
for  the  convenience  of  the  public?" 

A.  "I  think  it  would  be  a  good  idea 
provided  we  can  1)e  shown  it  would." 

In  otiier  words,  he  supported  the 
princii)le  of  toll  roads  and  he  supported 
a  toll  road  from  Toronto  to  Hamilton 
providing  the  feasibility  report  showed 
it  would  pay  its  own  way.  I  do  not 
think  we  can  expect  any  more  support 


than  that ;  I  do  not  think  any  of  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  would  expect 
any  more  support  than  that. 

Finally  Mr.  Morrison  said : 

"I  think  we  have  been  opposed  to 
that  because  of  the  information  we 
have  been  given  in  our  discussions  in 
the  Ontario  ^lotor  League  which  has 
been  to  the  effect  that  there  is  not  any 
road  in  Ontario  which  would  carry 
sufficient  traffic  to  pay  for  itself." 

This,  I  suggest,  Mr.  Speaker,  con- 
firms what  I  said  earlier  that  the  Ontario 
Motor  League  is  not  opposed  to  toll 
roads  as  has  been  stated  in  the  papers. 
Even  Mr.  J.  Goodman  of  the  Automotive 
Motor  Transport  Association  did  not 
oppose  toll  roads.  ATA's  position  was 
one  of  neutrality. 

I  mention  this  specifically  because  it 
received  headlines  in  all  of  the  papers. 
Mr.  Goodman  said  if  the  toll  road  offered 
a  saving  in  time,  fuel  consumption, 
vehicle  wear,  and  so  on,  over  and  above 
toll  charges,  then  the  truckers  would 
patronize  them. 

I  mention  these  two  specific  instances, 
Mr.  Speaker,  because  newspapers  have 
quoted  both  of  these  organizations  as 
opposing  tolls  and  since,  Mr.  Speaker, 
newspapers  help  to  form  public  opinion, 
I  believe  that  these  statements  should  be 
correct. 

I  think  that  is  a  fair  statement  for  any- 
body to  make.  I  mention  this  because 
those  two  organizations  in  particular 
received  considerable  space  in  the  press 
and,  after  all,  one  must  realize  the  press 
can  influence  public  opinion,  and  when 
two  large  organizations  of  that  size 
oppose  toll  roads,  one  would  expect  them 
to  have  some  good  facts  behind  them.  In 
essence,  they  did  not  oppose  toll  roads; 
both  of  them  supported  them. 

No  doubt  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  will  hear  that  toll  roads  have 
been  discontinued  in  the  United  States 
but  this  is  not  for  the  reason  that  they 
would  be  considered  an  unsound  invest- 
ment, but  rather  because  the  federal 
government  in  the  United  States  is  pay- 
ing 90  per  cent,  of  the  total  construction 
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of  interstate  highways,  which  would,  of 
course,  include  all  of  the  toll  roads  now 
built. 

On  the  other  hand  our  niggardly 
federal  government  in  Ottawa  did  not, 
and  will  not,  contribute  a  penny  to  any 
road  in  the  province  of  Ontario  except 
the  Trans-Canada  highway  which,  of 
course,  most  people  in  Ontario  will  never 
see. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  by  way  of  interest, 
Mr.  Speaker,  more  people  will  travel  on 
the  Queen  Elizabeth  Way  on  one  holi- 
day week  end  than  will  travel  on  the 
Trans-Canada  in  a  whole  year. 

You  know,  Mr.  Speaker,  the  federal 
government  takes  more  in  taxes  from 
the  automobile  industry  than  is  paid  in 
the  labour  payroll  to  make  the  cars — 
approximately  $200  million  annually. 

That  also  includes  a  two-cent  gas  tax, 
which  I  believe  most  people  do  not  know. 
There  is  a  complete  difference  between 
two  federal  governments  accepting  the 
responsibility  of  road  construction  in 
two  neighbouring  countries.  I  see  the 
hon.  member  shake  his  head,  and 
possibly  I  should  have  said  approxi- 
mately two  cents,  because  I  believe  it 
works  out  to  1.85  cents  per  gallon. 

With  regard  to  the  committee's 
recommendation  of  tolling  the  Burling- 
ton bridge,  if  a  feasibility  report  indi- 
cates it  would  be  economically  sound — 
under  the  circumstances,  when  the  fed- 
eral government  withdrew  its  paltry  little 
offer  to  contribute  a  share  of  approxi- 
mately 12  per  cent,  of  the  total  cost  of 
the  bridge  and  approaches,  the  commit- 
tee did  not  have  much  choice  but  to 
recommend  that  it  be  tolled. 

The  province  is  having  to  spend  $18 
million  to  bridge  a  federal  waterway, 
and  since  the  federal  government  cut 
through  a  roadway  to  build  the  channel 
— and  they  receive  tolls  for  that;  there 
are  harbour  charges  going  into  Hamilton 
harbour — I  submit  it  should  be  the 
responsibility  of  the  federal  government 
to  pay  the  lion's  share  of  the  cost  of  the 
bridge,  which  would  thereby  avoid  the 
imposition  of  tolls.   Instead  they  welched 


again  on  their  responsibility  to  the  people 
of  Ontario  and  now  the  provincial  gov- 
ernment will  have  to  build  it  alone. 

I  think  here  again  is  a  case  where  the 
federal  government  did  not  come  up  to 
its  responsibility.  They  welched  again, 
and  the  people  of  Ontario  are  going  to 
build  this  out  of  their  own  revenue. 

Frankly,  Mr.  Speaker,  it  would  not  be 
altogether  fair  to  spend  $18  million  on 
one  bridge  in  a  particular  location  when 
there  are  approximately  415  bridges  to 
be  built  or  replaced  on  highways  and 
secondary  roads  all  over  the  province. 
This,  of  course,  is  because  of  the  lack  of 
funds  and  we  just  have  not  been  able  to 
replace  the  old  structures. 

The  Burlington  bridge  is  one  of  the 
415  bridges  included  in  our  backlog. 
Both  Hamilton  city  council  and  the 
Wentworth  county  council  recommended 
a  skyway  bridge  be  tolled,  and  these  two 
municipal  bodies  elected  by  the  people 
represent  over  250,000  population  in  the 
Hamilton  area.  Besides,  this  is  a 
"natural"  for  a  toll  facility. 

With  so  many  American  tourists  on 
our  roads  not  contributing  anything  to 
the  cost  of  construction  or  maintenance, 
we  would  be  able  to  collect  somewhere 
in  the  neighbourhood  of  $1  million  a  year 
that  otherwise  would  be  lost  or  have  to 
be  made  up  by  taxpayers  of  Ontario. 

Mr.  J.  French,  president  of  the 
American  Bridge,  Tunnel,  and  Turnpike 
Association,  told  the  committee  that  the 
American  would  not  mind  paying  tolls 
so  long  as  he  does  not  find  its  discrimina- 
'tion  directed  just  against  him,  Mr. 
French's  comments  —  and  he  is  an 
authority  on  toll  roads — said,  as  far  as 
the  Burlington  bridge  was  concerned, 
that  the  bridge  should  be  tolled  if  it  had 
a  freeway  running  alongside  it,  and  since 
the  federal  government  has  now  agreed 
to  a  city  of  Hamilton  request  to  build 
a  new  bridge  to  replace  the  old  bascule, 
there  is  not  any  question  that  there  will 
be  an  excellent  freeway  to  all  who  wish 
to  use  it.  From  the  point  of  view  of  the 
Ontario  residents  who  live  in  the  Hamil- 
ton area,  they  will  have  a  choice  of  3 
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ways     to     use     the     Burlington     road 
facilities : 

1.  They  can  continue  to  use  the 
present  road  which  will  have,  as  I  men- 
tioned before,  the  new  bridge,  and  with 
a  large  portion  of  the  traffic  using  the 
skyway,  there  will  be  very  little  conges- 
tion except  when  a  boat  goes  through 
in  the  summer  time. 

2.  Or,  they  could  pay  during  the 
summer  time  when  there  is  late  traffic, 
and  use  the  present  road  the  remaining 
part  of  the  year. 

3.  Or,  as  has  been  suggested,  they 
could  purchase  an  annual  pass  which 
has  been  recommended  by  the  commit- 
tee for  a  reasonable  sum,  which  would 
entitle  them  to  use  the  toll  bridge  as 
many  times  as  they  wish.  If  the  pass 
cost  $10,  any  person  using  the  bridge 
daily  going  to  and  from  work  for  50 
weeks  in  the  year,  and  making  the  odd 
trip  back  into  Hamilton  in  the  evening 
for  shopping  or  entertainment,  would 
only  be  paying  approximately  the  cost 
of  a  cigarette  per  crossing  which  cer- 
tainly could  not  be  considered  expen- 
sive. 

I  do  not  think  anybody  would  object 
to  paying  that  for  the  use  of  an  $18 
million  structure  when  they  know  the 
monies  they  are  paying  in  are  also 
being  collected  from  the  Americans. 
The  $18  million  could  be  used  to  assist 
other  parts  of  the  province  in  our  rural 
areas  to  build  some  of  the  needed 
bridges  and  structures. 

In  conclusion,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would 
like  to  make  reference  to  recommenda- 
tion No.  7  which  is :  "Immediate 
studies  be  instituted  to  develop  the 
necessary  rates  for  the  imposition  of  a 
weight-distance  tax."  Although  there 
isn't  any  question  that  this  system  is  by 
far  the  most  equitable  means  of  collect- 
ing tax,  it  is,  of  course,  a  new  form 
of  tax  and  does  present  administration 
problems  in  the  collecting  of  the  tax 
which  can  be  expensive.  Also,  the  sys- 
tem may  lend  itself  to  evasion  unless 
strictly  enforced. 

Personally,  I  believe  a  combination  of 
the  variable  fuel  tax  and  the  adjusted 


registration  fees  is  an  excellent  way  of 
collecting  tax  on  a  reasonably  equitable 
basis,  and  at  the  same  time,  eliminating 
most  of  the  problems  that  go  with  the 
administration  and  the  collecting  of 
what  the  trucking  industry  feels  is  a 
third  structure  tax. 

Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  only  two  ways 
to  remedy  the  shortage  of  highway 
revenue  —  one  is  to  get  extra  revenue 
from  a  new  form  of  tax  or  additional 
taxes  on  present  sources;  the  other  is 
to  reduce  cost  or  spending.  Since  this 
second  method  would  affect  the  expan- 
sion and  economy  of  the  province, 
and  since  the  public  is  demanding  in- 
creased highway  facilities,  we  do  not 
have  much  choice  in  the  way  of  remedy- 
ing the  shortage  of  highway  revenue. 

I  believe  one  point  I  should  mention 
in  closing  is  that,  with  the  expansion 
of  the  highway  construction  programme, 
there  will  be  a  definite  need  for  more 
experienced  engineers,  and  this,  I  sug- 
gest, should  receive  top  priority. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce): 
Would  the  hon.  member  permit  a 
question  ? 

MR.  CHILD:  Certainly. 

MR.  WHICHER:  What  does  the 
hon.  member  think  of  the  action  of  the 
government  in  implementing  only  one 
recommendation  of  this  committee, 
namely  the  increase  in  gas  and  fuel  tax, 
while  completely  ignoring  No.  6,  and 
furthermore,  in  ignoring  recommenda- 
tion No.  7  that  there  should  be  an 
imposition  of  the  weight-distance  tax 
immediately  ? 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon.  member 
surely  does  not  think  he  is  always  lay- 
ing pitfalls  and  that  sort  of  thing,  but 
what  I  am  about  to  say  may  have  some 
bearing  on  that. 

I  compliment  the  toll  roads  committee 
very  much  on  their  report,  and  in  that  I 
include  all  the  hon.  members ;  both  the 
hon.  members  who  signed  the  report  and 
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the  hon.  member  who  did  not  sign  the 
report. 

I  think  the  hon.  member  who  did  not 
sign  the  report  made  some  very  useful 
contributions  to  the  work  of  that  com- 
mittee, and  I  think  his  views  are  very 
well  worth  considering.  There  are  some 
things  the  hon.  member  has  proposed, 
or  said,  not  the  way  he  said  them,  but 
some  of  the  things  he  has  said,  with 
which  I  agree.  There  are  many  points 
worthy  of   consideration. 

I  thought  I  would  take  this  oppor- 
tunity of  saying  that,  in  the  light  of  the 
studies  made  by  the  select  committee  on 
toll  roads  and  highway  financing,  and 
earlier  by  the  select  committee  on  high- 
way safety,  it  appears  to  be  advisable, 
as  a  first  and  very  important  administra- 
tion step,  to  consolidate  the  administra- 
tive functions  in  relation  to  a  number 
of  highly  important  matters  that  were 
brought  about  in  the  consideration  of 
those  committees. 

Presently,  these  matters  are  being 
dealt  with  by  4  departments,  The  De- 
partment of  Highways,  The  Department 
of  the  Provincial  Treasurer,  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  and  The 
Department  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  It  is  necessary  that  these 
various  departments  continue  to  be  very 
vitally  interested  in  certain  matters  con- 
cerning highways. 

I  think  all  hon.  members  will  agree 
that  it  is  impossible  to  consider  ad- 
ministratively taking  away  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  insofar  as  it  relates  to 
highways  from  The  Department  of  the 
hon.  Attorney-General.  That  is  where 
it  belongs,  and  it  is  the  only  feasible 
place  for  it. 

I  have  given  a  great  deal  of  con- 
sideration to  this  matter.  It  is  desirable 
that  there  should  be  a  stronger  co- 
ordination of  functions  of  these  various 
departments  relating  to  these  problems 
than  is  now  possible.  I  was  very  much 
interested  in  the  speech  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  (Mr.  Roberts)  yes- 
terday in  relation  to  the  matter  of  high- 
way safety  which,  of  course,  concerns 
this  matter. 


The  administration  of  motor  vehicle 
licencing  has  a  very  direct  bearing  on 
highway  safety.  Highway  safety  like- 
wise includes  the  rules  of  the  road, 
driving,  and  the  enforcement  of  law. 
Highway-user  taxation  is  a  very  large 
subject  which  must  be  dealt  with  pro- 
gressively from  time  to  time. 

It  was  deemed  advisable  two  years 
ago  to  transfer  the  collection  of  gasoline 
tax  to  The  Department  of  the  Provincial 
Treasurer;  it  was  one  of  the  conditions 
and  recommendations  of  the  Gordon 
report,  and  there  is  no  doubt  that  in 
itself  the  collection  of  that  particular 
tax  by  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
still  valid. 

Nevertheless,  studies  which  have  been 
made  by  the  two  committees,  namely  the 
toll  roads  committee  and  the  highway 
safety  committee,  pretty  clearly  indicate 
that  the  studies  in  relation  to  proper 
highway  use,  the  problem  of  deprecia- 
tion and  deterioration,  must  to  a  very 
large  extent  be  encountered  in  a  depart- 
ment having  actual  day  to  day  experience 
in  these  problems. 

The  functions  which  I  have  mentioned, 
of  course,  are  connected  with  The  De- 
partment of  Highways.  We  must  agree 
that  the  organization  of  The  Department 
of  Highways  must  very  necessarily 
emphasize  highway  construction  and 
maintenance.  They  have  this  year,  if 
the  House  approves  of  the  estimates,  a 
$225  million  job,  which  I  might  say 
involves  a  master  plan  in  this  province, 
providing  for  the  development  of  all 
sections  of  Ontario.  That  alone  is  a  big 
job. 

It  is  difficult  to  imagine  the  Deputy 
Minister  of  Highways,  who  is  the 
executive  chief  of  that  department,  and 
whose  job  is  primarily  the  head  of  a 
great  construction  company,  being  called 
upon  to  deal  adequately  with  problems 
relating  to  highway  safety,  studies  of 
(taxation,  licencing  and  other  such 
matters.  I  think  that  is  one  of  the  weak- 
nesses in  organization  pointed  out  by 
this  committee's  report. 

The  report  of  the  committee  has 
demonstrated  that  the  present  basis  of 
fuel  tax  is  not  the  whole  answer.    It  is 
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very  plain  from  what  the  committee 
said  that  the  present  basis  of  fuel  tax,  as 
it  applies  to  gasoline  and  diesel  fuel,  is 
not  the  whole  answer.  I  think  that  has 
been  mentioned  here,  and  that  matter 
was  implied  in  the  question  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  which  was  so  care- 
fully prepared  and  presented.  The  com- 
mittee in  fact  has  found  it  is  not  equi- 
table insofar  as  heavy  vehicles  are  con- 
cerned. 

I  was  interested  in  what  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)  said  about  that  subject. 
He  very  definitely  has  something  there, 
and  I  think  that  is  borne  out  by  the 
committee. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Why  all  the 
sweetness  and  light? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  always  en- 
deavour to  present  my  arguments  in 
that  way. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  When  the 
wolves  behind  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
have  him  terrified  into  doing  some- 
thing. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Of  course, 
part  of  what  I  am  saying  today  was 
prompted  by  the  fact  that  I  read  the 
speech  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  in  the  last  edition  of  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  last  night.  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  members  that,  if  anything  was 
needed  to  convince  me  of  the  necessity 
of  doing  something,  it  was  when  I  read 
his  speech  last  night  about  the  Treasury 
labouring  to  bring  forth  a  mouse  and 
bringing  forth  a  flea. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  just  point  out  to  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister — 

HON.  AIR.  FROST:  I  was  trying 
to  be  nice  and  the  hon.  member  got 
me  into  this. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
this   is  just  one  of  those  instances   in 


which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  had 
given  prior  permission  for  interruption 
and  I  have  agreed  to  interrupt  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  only  one-third  as  many 
times  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  inter- 
rupts me. 

The  reason  why  I  did  not  get  the 
opportunity  to  make  a  speech  last  night 
was  because  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  indulging  in  his  usual  behind-the- 
scene  pettiness  in  pushing  the  opposition 
around.  Last  night,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  presumably  on  the  instruc- 
tions of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  said 
today  we  were  going  to  have  some  bills, 
and  then  we  would  go  on  to  the  budget 
debate.  But  now  we  have  other  matters 
before  the  House.  This  is  just  another 
way  of  pushing  the  opposition  around. 
At  the  end  of  the  year,  he  will  rush 
things  through,  even  call  private  mem- 
bers' resolutions  at  a  moment's  notice 
when  he  sees  that  the  hon.  members 
involved  have  momentarily  left  the 
House. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  think  the 
hon.  member's  argument  is  about  as 
foolish  as  that  of  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver)  this  after- 


MR.     MacDONALD 

foolish. 


It     is     not 


HON.  MR.  FROST  :  Surely  the  hon. 
member  is  not  saying  that  the  speech 
he  was  to  deliver  today  in  the  Legisla- 
ture has  anything  to  do  with  the  speech 
w^hich  appeared  last  night  in  the  To- 
ronto Star? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  send  a 
copy  of  the  release  which  has  on  top 
of  it  "Release  when  delivered  in  the 
Legislature,"  and  under  any  normal 
circumstances,  if  the  opposition  had  not 
been  pushed  around,  I  would  have  had 
an  opportunity  to  deliver  it  yesterday, 
about  the  time  it  came  out  on  the  streets. 
The  mixup  in  the  papers  results  from 
another  exhibition  of  the  government's 
own  petty  manoeuvering  behind  the 
scenes. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  recognize 
that  these  things  happen  and  I  might 
say  that  I  read  the  speech. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  a  good 
one,  and  there  is  one  thing  for  certain, 
I  will  get  a  chance  to  deliver  the  speech 
before  the  end  of  the  session. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  hope  the  hon. 
member  does  deliver  it  here. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  I  shall, 
let  us  get  back  to  toll  roads. 


Now, 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  was  starting 
to  get  along  so  nicely  with  the  hon. 
member  when  he  started  this  thing. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  wants  to  fight,  all  he 
has  to  do  is  start  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  will  get  back 
to  the  tenor  of  my  remarks. 

MR.  WHICHER :  By  answering  my 
question  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  the 
answer. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  govern- 
ment is  anxious — 

MR.  MacDONALD :  He  goes  to  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel  to  explain  a  ripple 
on  the  top. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  govern- 
ment is  anxious,  as  are  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  this  House  and  the  committee, 
that  taxation  should  be  fair  and  just, 
and  that  certain  classes  of  vehicles 
should  not  bear  an  undue  share  of  the 
burden. 

This  is  the  constructive  point  of  this 
matter :  it  has  been  decided  to  establish 
a  Department  of  Transport  where  such 
matters  as  licencing,  highway  safety, 
highway  user  taxation,  and  other  mat- 
ters will  be  covered.    The  Departments 


of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  hon. 
Attorney-General,  Municipal  Affairs  and 
Highways  will  continue  to  have  an 
interest  in  this  subject,  but  generally 
speaking,  the  matters  relating  to  highway 
transportation  will  be  dealt  with  by  a 
separate  department. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  if  I 
may  ask  a  question?  Is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  suggesting  a  brand  new,  fully 
fledged  Minister  in  charge? 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  Not  necessarily 
a  Minister  in  charge,  but  I  think  it  is 
desirable  to  co-ordinate  the  various 
matters  that  are  in  a  large  manner  re- 
ferred to  in  this  report  to  a  department 
which  has  its  own  Deputy  Minister.  I 
think  I  might  elaborate  on  that;  I  do 
not  think  it  is  necessary  to  have  a 
Minister,  but  studies  can  be  instituted, 
and  this  is  a  very  important  matter. 
Under  this  department  could  be  deter- 
mined the  proper  cost  responsibility  of 
various  types  of  weight  groups  of  high- 
way users,  so  that  a  fair  and  proper 
programme  of  taxation  can  be  developed 
for  the  province.  I  think  it  will  be 
agreed  that  adequate  weight  enforcement 
is  necessary  in  any  case  before  such  a 
taxation  system  as  a  weight-mile  tax  can 
be  applied. 

One  of  our  problems,  and  I  know  the 
opposition  will  agree  with  this ;  one  of 
the  problems  of  the  weight-mile  tax  is 
that  of  satisfactorily  enforcing  and 
administering  that  matter.  Coinciden- 
tally  with  the  committee,  I  have  given  a 
very  considerable  amount  of  attention 
to  that,  as  the  hon.  members  of  the  com- 
mittee know;  I  had  some  of  our  senior 
civil  servants  investigating  that  tax 
approach  and  they  reported  upon  it  to 
the  committee.  This  is  a  problem  full  of 
difficulties,  but  I  must  say  that  I  think 
it  is  not  impossible  to  solve. 

Personally  I  feel  strongly  that  in  the 
larger  types  of  very  heavy  motor  vehicles, 
a  weight-mile  tax  is  definitely  within 
what  is  feasible. 

There  is  very  much  to  be  said  concern- 
ing the  heavier  classes  which  are  referred 
to  in  the  report,  that  a  weight-mile  tax  is 
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something  which  we  should  very  defin- 
itely assess,  and  if  possible  impose  that 
type  of  tax.  I  agree  with  the  committee 
and  the  officials  of  the  government  that 
everything  is  not  equity  in  a  gasoline  or  a 
diesel  fuel  tax.  There  are  variations  and 
difficulties  there. 

At  the  time  of  the  adjustment  of  the 
highway  licences  here  a  year  ago,  that 
matter  was  considered  and  we  found  a 
very  difficult  administrative  problem  of 
enforcing  such  a  tax  under  present  con- 
ditions. The  method  I  have  proposed  is 
that  they  are  going  to  take  these  matters 
and  deal  with  them  progressively  in  the 
coming  years.  By  that,  the  great  volume 
of  the  smaller  trucks  would  be  out  of 
the  picture,  but  with  some  of  the  very 
large  transports  and  trucks  which  are 
using  our  roads,  in  many  cases  to  the 
inconvenience  of  the  small  users — the 
hundreds  of  thousands  of  automobiles, 
and  other  vehicles — I  think  there  is 
equity  and  justice  in  a  type  of  weight- 
mile  tax  which  is  having  its  beginning 
in  America. 

I  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are 
difficulties,  of  course,  for  every  govern- 
ment. I  think  one  of  the  conditions  of 
a  good  tax  is  the  ease  with  which  it  can 
be  collected  and  administered.  That  is 
one  of  the  requisites  of  a  good  taxation 
policy.  So  I  would  say,  before  anything 
such  as  I  have  suggested  could  be  con- 
sidered, it  has  to  be  weighed  very  care- 
fully, administratively,  by  officials  who 
have  had  the  fullest  opportunity  of 
developing  the  administrative  plans  and 
requirements  to  do  such  a  thing. 

Highway  safety  and  motor  vehicle 
licencing  are  closely  related  problems 
which,  under  this  combined  administra- 
tion, can  receive  very  prompt  attention. 

It  will  be  one  of  the  important  duties 
of  this  new  department  to  have  a  close 
liaison  with  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, the  construction  arm  of  the 
government;  with  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  who  directs  the  department 
which  must  administer  justice;  with  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  who,  of 
course,  must  have  the  general  direction 
of   revenues   and   expenditures   from   a 


budgetary  standpoint;  and  with  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Affairs,  which 
now  and  in  the  future  will  be  very 
greatly  assisting  the  municipalities  which 
are  deeply  concerned  about  the  road 
problem. 

Generally,  the  new  department  is  to 
be  an  agency  through  which  close  liaison 
can  be  produced. 

I  am  very  hopeful  that  this  will  be 
a  constructive  step  to  achieve  some  of 
the  things  that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  spoke  about  here  yesterday.  I 
do  not  give  this  as  a  final  conclusion, 
but  it  is  very  probable  that  the  Ontario 
highway  transport  board  might  be  trans- 
ferred from  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  to  the  new  department 
which  would  permit  the  board  to  con- 
tinue to  fulfil  its  quasi- judicial  functions 
while,  at  the  same  time  coming  under 
the  administration  of  the  department 
and  having  a  close  association  with  the 
branches  of  the  department  engaged  in 
licencing,  weight  enforcement,  taxation 
and  safety.  This  plan  will  enable  plan- 
ning and  research  to  be  co-ordinated 
and  enlarged. 

^Ir.  Speaker,  again  I  advance  this 
proposal  and  as  a  matter  of  fact,  steps 
will  be  taken  shortly  to  form  such  a 
department  where  we  will  have  co- 
ordination of  effort  from  which,  I  think, 
there  will  be  a  benefit  along  many  lines 
including  taxation  and  highway  safety. 

The  whole  great  licencing  problem  of 
this  province  will  not  be  dealt  with  by 
departments  which  now  are  constantly 
having  to  engage  in  other  duties  which 
become  paramount  w^th  them  in  the 
course  of  their  work.  It  is  inevitable, 
in  The  Department  of  Highways,  that 
the  problem  of  construction  will  always 
be  the  paramount  thing,  and  that  was 
one  reason  for  the  Gordon  recommenda- 
tion in  connection  with  the  collection  of 
highway  taxes. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  make  that  statement 
in  furtherance  of  what  has  been  pro- 
posed in  this  very  fine  report  by  the 
committee  whose  report  we  are  consider- 
ing today  and  will,  no  doubt,  consider 
in  the  succeeding  days  of  this  session. 
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MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  had 
no  thought  of  indulging  in  this  debate 
until  I  heard  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
propose  to  set  up  a  new  Department  of 
Transport. 

He  does  not  know  which  Minister  it 
will  be  under.  He,  perhaps,  does  not 
know  whether  it  will  have  a  new  Minis- 
ter of  its  own  or  not.  One  of  the  diffi- 
culties the  hon.  Prime  Minister  faces 
is  that  he  would  have  some  difficulty 
in  persuading  any  one  of  the  hon. 
members  to  head  this  new  department. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  may  have  to 
take  it  myself. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  just  want  to  make 
this  observation  and  to  me  it  is  very 
pertinent.  The  hon.  Prime  Minister  says 
he  is  going  to  set  up  this  department 
and  is  going  to  ask  it  to  do  a  big  job, 
and  I  agree  there  is  a  big  job  to  do.  He 
is  going  to  have  them  study  licencing. 
He  is  going  to  have  them  study  taxation 
in  order  to  put  a  fair  tax  on  the  motor- 
ists of  this  province,  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  suggests,  and  properly 
so,  is  a  difficult  assignment. 

Therefore,  he  is  going  to  have  this 
committee,  this  new  department,  study 
very  carefully  all  the  aspects  of  this 
problem. 

I  would  just  point  out,  Mr.  Speaker, 
having  gone  this  far,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister's  government  puts  on  a  two- 
cent  gasoline  tax  without  waiting  for 
any  report  from  this  new  department 
which  is  going  to  tell  him,  in  due  course, 
just  how  he  should  assess  the  motorists 
of  this  province  for  the  payment  and 
upkeep  of  roads.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  rushes  in  with  indecent  haste 
into  a  field  which  he  now  says  this  new 
department  will  look  into  and  report  to 
him. 

I  suggest  that  position  is  indefensible. 
What  is  the  use  of  asking  a  department 
to  examine  a  field  and  report  on  their 
finding  when,  before  they  have  a  chance 
to  move,  he  steps  into  the  field  and 
imposes  a  two-cent  gasoline  tax? 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  point  out  to 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  the 
conditions  with  which  we  are  faced.  I 
have  listened  to  the  opposition  critic 
both  this  year  and  last  year,  and  I  will 
have  something  to  say  about  that  later. 
I  have  listened  to  others;  I  have  read 
the  report  of  the  committee.  It  is,  of 
course,  necessary  to  raise  the  money 
to  do  these  jobs.  As  a  matter  of  fact, 
these  things  cannot  wait. 

I  was  reading  one  of  the  great  eve- 
ning dailies  the  other  day  which  pointed 
out  in  editorials  on  succeeding  days  that 
it  is  the  government  which  is  faced 
with  raising  money.  I  say  to  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  I  said  so  in 
Ottawa  and  in  this  House  on  several 
occasions,  that  the  requirements  of  this 
entire  province  are  for  $100  million 
more  money  than  the  tax  arrangements 
at  Ottawa  have  provided. 

I  will  not  go  into  why  their  arrange- 
ments were  not  realistic,  and  unfair  to 
us  at  this  time.  I  simply  say  that  I  was 
telling  the  truth  about  the  proper  assess- 
ment. This  year,  in  the  hon.  Treas- 
urer's budget,  there  was  an  increase  of 
taxes  over  and  above  the  level  which 
we  would  receive  on  the  basis  of  the 
Ottawa  proposals;  that  is  9,  10  and  15 
per  cent.  We  have  increased  them  by 
about  $15  million.    I  think  that  is  right. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  As  a  matter 
of  fact,  we  are  still  at  the  moment  $40 
million  under  the  amount. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Not  a  natural 
increase. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Being  $40 
million  under  the  amount,  hon,  opposi- 
tion members  may  ask  why  that  is  not 
levied.  First  of  all,  to  endeavour  to 
lessen  the  burden  which  our  good  peo- 
ple in  this  province  are  forced  to  bear 
because  of  the  provisions  of  the  Ottawa 
arrangements. 

Secondly,  in  the  sure  and  certain  hope 
we  face  a  better  day  some  of  these  times 
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— and  we  hope  it  will  not  be  too  far  re- 
moved— when  we  get  the  government  at 
Ottawa  to  look  at  the  requirements  of 
this  great  province — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Not  with  a 
Tory  organizer. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  —  to  get  the 
people  at  Ottawa  to  look  at  the  require- 
ments of  this  great  province  that  is 
pulling  50  per  cent,  of  the  load  of 
Canada  and  producing  half  of  the 
dollars  for  Canada  in  its  work. 


MR.  WHICHER 
Minister  going  to 
change  ? 


Is  the  hon.  Prime 
help     make    that 


In  the  meantime,  it  is  the  best  we  can 
do  in  the  very  difficult  situation  in 
which  the  people  of  this  province  have 
been  placed. 


MR.    MacDONALD 
explanation. 


An   elaborate 


MR. 
North) 
debate. 


A.    A.    MACKENZIE    (York 
:  I  move  the  adjournment  of  the 


MR.  MacDONALD:  The  govern- 
ment must  straighten  this  out.  We  will 
not  get  a  word  in  for  a  long  time. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
to  the  hon.  members  of  the  opposition 
we  have  hopeful  and  optimistic  feelings 
the  day  will  come  when  there  will  be 
a  change  for  the  better.  I  would  also 
point  out  that  the  tax  we  imposed  here 
was  spread  over  a  dozen  different 
sources,  and  I  think  the  hon.  members 
of  the  opposition  will  agree  with  this, 
and  I  am  sure  the  members  of  the  com- 
mittee are  fairly  well  agreed,  that,  to 
do  the  job  ahead  of  us,  we  must  have 
the  money  of  which  we  spoke  in  this 
House  as  far  back  as  two  years  ago. 

We  have  endeavoured  to  avoid 
things  that  were  harmful  to  the  people, 
and  make  this  load  as  light  as  possible. 


AN  HON. 
cessfully. 


MEMBER:  And  unsuc- 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  have  at 
least  done  our  best,  and  I  would  say  to 
hon.  members  of  the  opposition,  that 
we  are  the  progressive  government.  We 
are  looking  to  the  betterment  of  condi- 
tions. 

I  am  quite  sure  that  this  new  depart- 
ment will  not  pigeon-hole  the  recom- 
mendations and  investigations  of  this 
committee,  but  will  take  those  things 
and  endeavour  to  better  the  tax  situa- 
tion in  Ontario ;  and  it  may  be  in  days 
to  come  that  the  gasoline  tax  can  be, 
indeed,  reduced. 


THE  GASOLINE  TAX  ACT 

Hon.  Dana  Porter  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  98,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act." 

:\IR.  OLIVER:  Is  he  not  going  to 
try  to  defend  his  position  at  all? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  am  on  the 

offensive. 

MR.  OLIVER :  He  is  on  the  offen- 
sive? He  had  better  say  something, 
then. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  speaks  for 
itself. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  thought  the  offen- 
sive always  spoke. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  That  is  just 
the  hon.  member's  impression. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  can  talk. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  very 
difficult  to  explain. 

MR.  OLIVER:  While  the  hon. 
Treasurer  is  collecting  his  thoughts  I 
want  to  make  just  a  few  remarks  on  this 
proposition :     that     there     should     be: 
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"loaded"  onto  the  people  of  Ontario  an 
additional  $20  million  in  gasoline  tax  for 
the  coming  year. 

The  government  of  the  province  has 
suggested  that  they  need  the  money.  The 
balance  sheet  of  the  province  does  not 
bear  out  that  suggestion,  or  that  con- 
tention. 

We  have  never  decided,  it  seems  to 
me,  in  the  first  place,  just  how  great  a 
proportion  of  the  cost  of  highways  the 
motorist  should  bear.  I  have  suggested 
on  many  occasions,  and  I  do  so  again 
now,  that  the  motorist  should  pay  a  sub- 
stantial portion  of  the  cost  of  maintain- 
ing and  constructing  our  highways,  but 
he  should  not  be  called  upon  to  pay  the 
full  cost. 

This  House  should  be  told,  and  there 
should  be  agreement  among  the  hon. 
members  of  the  Legislature,  as  to  just 
what  would  be  a  fair  and  equitable  pro- 
portion of  highway  costs  which  should 
be  loaded  onto  the  motorists.  We  have 
never  reached  any  decision.  There  is 
no  suggestion  from  the  government  at 
this  time  that  the  motorist  should  bear 
any  definite  amount  of  highway  expendi- 
ture, and  in  the  absence  of  that  sugges- 
tion we  are  asked  now  to  load  an 
additional  $20  milHon  on  the  motorists. 

I  for  one  have  no  intention  of  going 
along  with  the  suggestion  until  the  gov- 
ernment comes  forward  with  a  plan. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  mentions  a 
master  plan.  If  there  is  a  master  plan  in 
evidence,  if  it  is  in  the  possession  of 
The  Department  of  Highways,  it  must 
have  been  kept  as  a  deep,  dark  secret. 
The  people  of  this  province  have  never 
had  an  opportunity  to  look  at  it.  They 
have  never  had  an  opportunity  to  ascer- 
tain that  there  has  been  any  departure, 
in  the  mind  of  this  House,  through  The 
Department  of  Highways,  from  the  days 
when  the  investigator  said  there  was  no 
planning  in  The  Department  of  High- 
ways ;  and  in  view  of  that — 

MR.  CHILD :  Mr.  Speaker— 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  member 
had  better  go  back  to  playing  hockey  for 
a  while. 


There  should  be  a  master  plan  that 
sets  out  the  prospective  highways  in  this 
province  for  years  to  come.  The  House 
should  be  persuaded  that  the  plan  lays 
out  these  highways  so  as  to  develop  this 
province ;  so  as  not  to  make  great  centres 
still  greater,  but  to  give  an  opportunity 
to  those  outlying  areas  to  become  greater 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Yet,  in  the  face  of  the  absence  of  any 
plan  the  government  comes  forward  and 
suggests  that  we  should  pay  an  additional 
two-cent  tax  on  gasoline. 

I  suggest  to  this  House  and  to  the 
public  that  that  is  asking  too  much.  We 
should  not  have  been  asked  to  vote  this 
great  amount  of  money  for  highway 
expenditure  unless  we  are  aware  of 
what  the  department  intends  to  do  by 
way  of  a  long-range  plan  for  the  develop- 
ment of  this  province  on  a  systematic 
basis,  so  far  as  roads  are  concerned.  In 
the  absence  of  that,  this  government 
wants  us  to  load  $20  million  more  on  the 
motorists  of  this  province. 

I  suggest  that  they  have  gone  a  long 
way  in  the  wrong  direction ;  without  any 
evidence  that  they  need  the  money. 
Without  any  evidence  that  they  are  pre- 
pared to  spend  it  wisely  in  the  right 
direction,  they  come  to  us  and  say,  "$20 
million  more."  So  far  as  I  am  concerned 
I  am  not  going  to  vote  for  $20  million 
more. 

Another  thing,  Mr.  Speaker,  is  that 
we  are  not  persuaded  on  this  side  of 
the  House,  at  least,  that  the  department 
is  ready  and  able  to  proceed  upon  this 
programme  which  they  have  in  mind  — 
if  there  is  such  a  programme.  We  are 
not  aware  whether  there  are  sufficient 
engineers  to  do  the  job  that  needs  to  be 
done  in  respect  to  highway  development. 
We  are  told  from  time  to  time  that 
engineers  are  in  short  supply.  There 
has  been  no  indication  on  the  part  of 
the  government  that  they  are  moving 
and  reaching  out  to  get  more  engineers 
in  order  to  complete  this  job. 

The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan)  may  have  a  chance  to  speak  in  a 
moment ;  he  is  not  always  so  anxious  to 
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get  on  his  feet.  If  he  will  just  wait  a 
moment  he  may  have  his  chance  to 
speak. 

Then  we  come  to  the  toll  road  report 
which  has  been  discussed  in  the  House 
this  afternoon.  The  toll  road  committee 
recommended  a  number  of  things  by 
way  of  increasing  revenue  and  distribut- 
ing that  revenue  equitably  among  the 
motorists  of  the  province;  and  the 
government,  with  its  usual  lack  of  wis- 
dom, looks  to  one  field  only  and  casts 
the  others  to  one  side. 

MR.  J.  YAREMKO  ( Bell  woods )  : 
Will  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
permit  a  question? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Yes. 

MR.  YAREMKO  :  If  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  would  refer  to  page  47 
of  the  committee's  report,  recommenda- 
tion No.  4,  this  is  a  recommendation  not 
being  referred  to  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  what  I  was 
talking  about.  All  the  others  the  govern- 
ment did  not  look  at. 

MR.  YAREMKO:  Recommendation 
No.  4,  on  page  47. 

MR.  OLIVER :  What  is  it?  Read  it. 

MR.  YAREMKO :  ".  .  .  to  equate  the 
tax  contribution  for  vehicles  of  the  same 
size  and  weight  powered  either  by 
gasoline  or  other  fuels."  There  are  other 
recommendations  that  are  being  put  into 
force,  and  not  just  the  one  that  is  being 
referred 


MR.  OLIVER:  There  are  a  lot  of 
recommendations  that  are  not  being  put 
into  force.  That  is  for  certain.  The  hon. 
member  is  suggesting  that  the  govern- 
ment is  taking  two  and  leaving  the  rest. 
Surely  that  is  what  is  being  suggested. 


MR.  OLIVER :  It  is  certainly  not  all. 

I  would  think  that  the  government 
moved  into  the  job  of  implementing  this 
report  before  the  ink  was  dry  on  the 
report  itself,  just  because  one  particular 
recommendation  served  its  needs,  to 
extract  more  money  from  the  motorists 
of  the  province.  If  that  committee  had 
reported  against  an  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax,  I  do  not  think  their  report 
would  have  been  welcomed  with  opea 
arms  by  the  administration. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  straying 
far  afield  in  looking  over  these  recom- 
mendations, and  we  really  have  taken 
action  on  most  of  them.  I  think  he  will 
find  that  further  action  will  be  taken  in 
this  session  of  the  Legislature  to  set 
them  off,  "The  committee  recommends, 
pending  a  study  by  The  Department  of 
Highways  with  the  object  of  establish- 
ing a  proper  basis  of  rates  for  imposition 
of  a  weight-distance  tax  ..."  I  have 
announced  a  concrete  policy  to  go  ahead 
with  such  a  matter  as  that. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  he  is  going  to  do  some- 
thing more  before  the  session  is  ended. 
Well,  of  course,  this  government  is  full 
of  mysteries.  One  never  knows  from 
day  to  day  what  it  may  do.  I  will  count 
the  chicken  when  I  see  it,  so  far  as  this 
administration  is  concerned  and  its 
record  of  implementing  recommenda- 
tions from  a  committee. 

We  have  the  highway  reserve  account 
into  which  money  is  voted,  and  the  gov- 
ernment is  voting  $20  million  again  this 
year.  I  would  suggest  to  the  government 
that  they  use  that  money  rather  than  go 
to  the  people  and  ask  them  to  pay  an 
additional  two  cents  a  gallon  on  gasoHne. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  high^vay 
reserve  account  is  a  method  of  paying 
cash  for  the  work  we  do.  That  is  what 
it  is ;  and  I  think  it  is  a  very  satisfactory 
method  of  doing  it. 


MR.  YAREMKO  :  I  am  suggesting         MR.  OLIVER  :  The  point  is  that  this 
that  it  is  more  than  one.  government  will  not  be  using  it  this  year. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  Yes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  doubt  that  very 
much.  I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
had  better  reflect  on  that  answer  for  a 
moment  or  so.  I  do  not  think  it  will  be 
used  this  year  —  and  the  hon.  Treasurer, 
I  think,  agrees  with  that. 

There  was  no  necessity  of  imposing 
a  two-cent  gasoline  tax  this  year.  None 
whatever.  The  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer knew  that  in  his  budget  statement, 
but  just  "rushed  in  where  angels  fear  to 
tread"  and  tacked  on  the  two  cents  with- 
out considering  fully  the  whole  position. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Surely  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  knows 
that  the  budget  statement  shows  very 
clearly  why  we  need  the  money.  Is  it  his 
suggestion  that  we  borrow  more  next 
year? 

MR.  OLIVER :  Does  the  hon.  Treas- 
urer feel  now  that  he  would  like  to 
make  a  speech? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  No. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  a  comment 
which  the  hon.  Treasurer  is  making,  is 
it? 

I  understood  that  there  was  quite  a 
healthy  balance  on  the  right  side  of  the 
ledger,  and  I  say  again  that,  financially 
speaking,  this  government  did  not  any 
more  need  this  two  cents  additional  tax 
than  a  duck  needs  an  extra  pair  of 
wings.  I  would  suggest  that  the  govern- 
ment just  rushed  into  one  tax.  And  if  a 
gasoline  tax  was  needed  at  all,  how  did 
it  come  about  that  it  was  increased  by 
two  cents  instead  of  one? 

Would  one  cent  not  have  been  enough  ? 
Of  course  it  would.  By  increasing  it 
one  cent  the  government  would  have 
received  half  an  amount  sufficient  to 
carry  on.  There  was  no  need  to  put  on 
any  more  this  year. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  should  read 
recommendation    No.    1.     That    is    the 


recommendation  in  which  there  was 
general  agreement.  The  only  dissent 
was  from  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South :  "The  committee  recommends  an 
acceleration  of  the  present  highway 
programme" — the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  can  see  it  in  the  figures  sub- 
mitted —  "and  that  the  gasoline  tax  in 
Ontario  be  increased  to  provide  addi- 
tional funds  for  the  province  for  this 
purpose."  That  is  a  considered  report 
on  a  non-partisan  basis,  including  hon. 
members  of  his  own  party. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  would  like  to  see 
a  programme  before  one  starts  collecting 
money  to  pay  for  the  programme  which 
is  simply  put  on  paper  —  and  not  on 
very  good  paper  either. 

HON.  J.  N.  ALLAN  (Minister  of 
Highways)  :  I  would  like  to  inform  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  he 
will  see  a  programme.  He  knows  per- 
fectly well  he  will  see  one.  We  have 
prepared,  as  a  result  of  study,  a  pro- 
gramme which  will  be  presented  to  this 
House  before  it  prorogues,  covering  the 
next  20  years. 

I  suspect  that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows  that  he  is  going  to  see 
one.  He  has  suggested  many  times,  that 
such  a  programme  should  be  presented, 
knowing  such  is  planned  and  hoping  he 
will  receive  some  of  the  credit  for  such 
a  plan. 

MR.  OLIVER:  On  that  point,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  just  say  to  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways,  for  his  education 
and  his  enlightenment  in  this  particular 
regard,  that  one  has  to  keep  on  sug- 
gesting these  things  to  the  government, 
not  once  but  20,  30,  and  50  times  before 
it  gets  around  to  the  point  where  it 
recognizes  the  merit  in  the  suggestion. 

The  hon.  Minister  says  now  that  he 
has  a  programme.  Thank  heaven  for 
that.  I  am  glad  that  he  has  one,  be- 
cause a  great  deal  of  money,  presum- 
ably, is  going  to  be  spent.  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that  there  is  a  programme. 
Would  it  not  have  been  more  fair  to 
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present  the  programme  to  the  House 
before  the  House  was  asked  to  impose 
more  taxes  to  pay  for  a  programme  we 
have  never  seen? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  point 
out  that  we  had  to  meet  a  municipal 
situation.  That  is  one  of  the  reasons. 
The  budget  might  have  been  delayed 
for  3  or  4  weeks,  but  we  called  the 
House  earlier.  The  hon.  member  for 
Oshawa  (Mr.  Thomas)  knows  that  one 
of  the  reasons  for  introducing  the 
budget  was  to  give  assistance  to  the 
municipal  taxpayers  in  this  province, 
to  the  home  owners  and  farm  owners. 
This  budget  is  going  to  have  a  very 
great  effect  there.  It  is  going  to  pro- 
vide a  very  sizeable  assistance  to  home 
owners  and  farmers  in  this  province. 

I  think  hon.  members  will  agree  that 
is  one  consideration;  and  we  will  pre- 
sent all  the  other  matters  before  the 
House  prorogues. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  may  be  pre- 
sented to  the  House  before  it  prorogues, 
but  one  cannot  get  away  from  the  fact 
that  the  hon.  Treasurer  put  on  this  tax 
before  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  ever  saw  any  proposal  for 
such  a  tax,  before  they  had  a  chance 
to  vote  on  it  in  any  way,  shape  or  form. 
I  also  suggest  that  the  government  was 
in  a  great  hurry  to  impose  the  tax  on 
the  people  of  Ontario.  They  could  not 
wait.  It  had  to  go  on  at  midnight,  in 
the  dark  of  night,  in  the  midnight  hours  ; 
they  had  to  sneak  it  in  so  that  they 
could  raise  money  now — money  they  do 
not  need  and  which  they  had  no  author- 
ization from  this  Legislature  to  get. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition,  as  a  man  of 
great  experience  in  public  life  and  ad- 
ministration, sat  on  these  treasury 
benches  with  the  hon.  member  for 
Brant— 


HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  You  over- 
night guest. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  budget 
provided  that  the  tax  would  come  into 
effect  at  one  minute  after  twelve  mid- 
night. 

I  think  that  is  an  accepted  way  of 
doing  business.  May  I  tell  the  House 
the  way  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
(Mr.  Nixon)  did  it,  when  he  was  in 
power?  The  hon.  Provincial  Secretary 
will  remember  that  what  happened  was 
this,  they  changed  the  gasoline  tax  and 
in  doing  so  they  introduced  the  bill  on 
March  31st  and  they  said:  "Now  look, 
the  deadline  is  the  1st  of  April.  If  we 
do  not  do  this,  the  gas  stations  are 
going  to  fill  up  their  tanks  at  the  low 
price  and  sell  it  to  the  people  at  the 
high  price,  and  we  must  get  it  through 
3  readings  in  one  day."  And  that  is 
the  way  the  hon.  member  did  business. 

MR.  NIXON:  At  least,  Mr. 
Speaker,  it  was  done  legally. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  a  re- 
finement. Here  the  hon.  members  have 
plenty  of  opportunity  to  discuss  it  and 
this  is  the  accepted  way. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Certainly  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  discuss  it,  after  the 
event.  After  the  deed  has  been  com- 
mitted, then  we  are  asked  to  place  our 
stamp  of  approval  on  it.  That  is  this 
government's  way  of  doing  business  all 
the  time. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  At  Ottawa, 
where  the  party  of  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  governs,  taxes  become 
effective  as  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Finance  speaks.  That  is  the  accepted 
way.    It  is  the  only  way  it  can  be  done. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  only  way? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Of  course. 


MR.  WHICHER 
sitting  there  again. 


And  will  soon  be 


MR.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  member 
for  Waterloo  North  has  the  floor. 
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MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  following  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition,  I  was  simply  going  to 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  government 
the  fact  that  we  have  been  here  for  3 
or  4  weeks  now,  and  on  3  or  4  occasions 
we  have  had,  from  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister, very  detailed  explanations  of  the 
care  that  we  should  take  in  any  great 
programme.  I  am  referring  to  his  ex- 
planations with  respect  to  health  insur- 
ance. Frankly,  I  agree  with  him  on  that. 
I  think  in  the  case  of  a  big  programme 
we  should  give  care  and  consideration 
and  move  with  great  caution. 

But  with  deference  here,  in  fairness  to 
the  House,  I  think  the  highways  pro- 
gramme should  be  before  hon.  members 
before  we  vote  on  the  bill.  Now,  in  fact, 
the  tax  is  in  force  at  the  present  time. 
Why  can  we  not  postpone  consideration 
of  this  bill  until  such  time  as  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan)  has 
had  an  opportunity  to  present  his  plan  ? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  And  make  a 
rebate  of  the  tax. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  if 
necessary;  but  there  is  no  hurry  about 
this  bill  at  the  present  time.  The  tax  is 
being  collected  as  needed.  Whether  this 
bill  is  passed  today,  tomorrow,  or  on  the 
last  day  of  the  session  is  quite  irrelevant. 

I  think  in  all  fairness,  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  has  to  acknowledge  that 
the  government's  position  is  wholly  in- 
consistent with  its  normal  generous 
attitude,  that  all  matters  be  given  con- 
sideration before  we  are  asked  to  make 
an  important  decision. 

For  that  simple  reason,  I  would  sug- 
gest that  this  bill  be  postponed  or 
deferred  — 

MR.  WHICHER:  Cancelled. 


MR.  A.  J.  CHILD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
since  there  has  been  mention  of  a  high- 
way plan  needing  study,  may  I  point  out 
that  the  toll  roads  committee  was  shown 
one  which  was  not  100  per  cent,  com- 
plete. There  were  two  members  of  the 
party  headed  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  who  know  that,  and  if  they 
have  not  told  him  about  it,  I  suggest  that 
they  do  so.  I  am  reasonably  sure  that  he 
knows  there  was  this  study  available  and 
that  his  talk  of  not  knowing  about  one  is 
another  of  the  "red  herrings"  which  he 
was  trying  to  draw  across  the  path. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  to  not  propose 
to  deal  at  length  with  this  subject,  be- 
cause I  have  already  spoken  on  it.  That 
is,  if  I  can  make  myself  heard  over  the 
petty  interjections  from  my  right. 

MR.  MALONEY:  That  is  not  too 
smart,  coming  from  the  leader  of  a  party 
of  3. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  was  trying  to 
get  down  to  the  level  of  the  hon.  member 
for  Renfrew  South  (Mr.  Maloney)  so 
that  he  would  understand  me. 

MR.  MALONEY :  If  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  would  raise  up  to 
my  level,  it  would  do  him  some  good. 
He  would  be  able  to  get  away  from  the 
bottom  of  the  barrel. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  I  must  ask  the  hon. 
member  for  Renfrew  South  to  refrain 
from  comment. 

MR.  MALONEY:  Certainly,  Mr. 
Speaker. 


MR.  WINTERMEYER :  —whatever 
is  done,  until  such  time  as  we  have 
an  opportunity  to  consider  this  master 
plan. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  The  hon.  member 
for  Wentworth. 


MR.  MacDONALD  :  Thank  you,  Mr. 
Speaker.  I  have  already  expressed  my 
views  on  this  policy  when  we  were  dis- 
cussing the  report  of  the  committee  on 
highway  finance.  I  just  want  to 
emphasize  what  I  think  are  the  two  or 
three  salient  points  in  this  connection. 
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The  first  point  is  this,  that  as  far  as 
the  gasoline  tax  is  concerned,  it  is  a 
highly  regressive  tax,  and  if  the  govern- 
ment does  not  believe  so,  all  they  have 
to  do  is  read  a  report  which  was  signed 
by  8  members  of  their  own  party,  after 
a  careful  assessment  of  information 
gleaned  from  across  this  continent. 

It  is  a  highly  regressive  tax,  and  to 
illustrate  its  regressive  nature  I  will  do 
no  more  than  to  mention  this :  if  we 
translate  our  present  highway  revenues 
into  the  only  kind  of  equitable  approach 
for  highway  revenue,  namely,  what  it 
costs  to  move  one  ton  a  distance  of  one 
mile  along  the  road — if  we  translate  our 
present  revenue  in  such  a  way,  we  will 
find  that  today  our  passenger  cars  are 
paying  something  like  5  cents  per  ton 
mile  and  our  heavy  transports  are  pay- 
ing less  than  one  cent  per  ton  mile. 

Now,  to  take  a  gasoline  tax  that  is  as 
regressive  as  that,  and  to  increase  it  by 
two  cents  so  that  we  increase  its 
regressive  nature,  surely  is  not  an 
equitable  way  to  raise  highway  revenue. 

Let  us  take  a  look  at  another  point. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  rises  and  says 
in  effect  that  he  accepts  the  weight- 
distance  principle.  But  the  select  com- 
mittee brought  in  a  proposal  for  imple- 
menting it  now.  I  am  not  just  certain 
that  I  am  in  favour  of  that  proposal, 
for  reasons  which  I  will  explain  later. 
Nonetheless  it  is  there  for  government 
consideration. 

Eight  Conservative  members,  sup- 
ported by  a  couple  of  Liberal  members, 
brought  in  the  recommendation  that 
the  weight-distance  principle  should  be 
implemented  in  a  rough  and  ready 
fashion.  It  could  be  done  immediately, 
certainly  within  a  few  months,  by 
adjusting  our  registration  fees  to  re- 
flect more  accurately  the  cost  of  the 
vehicle  involved,  or  its  share  of  the 
cost  of  the  roads,  and  combining  that 
revised  registration  fee  with  a  gradu- 
ated fuel  tax. 

Why  is  the  government  not  doing 
that?  Would  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
answer  that  question? 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  problem 
now  is  the  administrative  feasibility  of 
it.    It  is  nearly  impossible. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Just  a  minute, 
now,  8  good  Conservative  members 
sitting  on  this  committee  became  per- 
suaded that  this  could  be  done.  Appar- 
ently the  hon.  Prime  Minister  agrees 
with  me  because  I  was  not  persuaded. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Sometimes  I 
agree  with  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  and  he  gives  one  of  the  best 
reasons,  and  that  is  that  he  disagrees 
himself;  so  it  might  be  that  he  is  right 
this  time. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  just  want  to 
suggest  that  if  this  government  has  8 
Conservative  members  on  this  commit- 
tee, supported  by  the  two  Liberals, 
proposing  an  interim  solution  that  could 
be  put  into  effect  immediately,  that  this 
government  cannot  idly  slough  off  that 
recommendation.  Why  appoint  select 
committees  and  spend  tens  of  thousands 
of  dollars  to  bring  in  a  proposal  only  to 
throw  it  out  of  the  window?  But  the 
government  evaded  it,  and  I  will  sug- 
gest why  they  have  evaded  it.  This  is 
the  crux  of  the  matter. 

Mr.  Speaker,  this  Legislature  is  sub- 
ject to  the  truckers'  lobby  which  is  out 
in  force  here,  as  in  many  of  the  states 
of  the  union.  We  had  people  come  be- 
fore the  committee  and  testify  that  in 
New  York  city,  $180,000  was  spent,  or 
allocated  by  the  truckers'  lobby,  for  one 
meeting  of  their  Legislature;  and  Mrs. 
Long,  who  is  a  representative  of  the 
administrative  body  of  that  tax,  says 
this  money  was  spent — with  a  promise 
of  more  from  the  national  association — 
in  "cajoling  and  bribing  the  legislators" 
— those  are  her  words.  Now  we  see  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  the  same  kind 
of  campaign  developing. 

The  truckers'  lobby  has  been  to 
Queen's  Park  here  like  bees  to  the  sugar 
pot.  The  result  is  that  this  govern- 
ment at  the  moment  is  in  a  state  of 
rout.  It  doesn't  know  whether  it  is 
going  or  coming.   The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
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ister  rises  and  says  he  is  in  favour  of 
the  weight-distance  principle.  Certainly 
he  is  in  favour  of  the  weight-distance 
principle,  just  like  the  Liberals  were  in 
favour  of  health  insurance  in  1919  and 
his  party  was  in  favour  of  health  in- 
surance in  1943. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  And  we  are 
the  ones  who  did  it. 

MR.  CHILD:  Mr.  Speaker,  would 
the  hon.  member  permit  a  question? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Wentworth  had  his  chance,  I 
did  not  interrupt  him. 

MR.  CHILD :  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  was  perfectly  at  liberty  to 
do  so. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Yes.  Well,  I 
just  said  nothing,  and  I  wish  to  con- 
clude now.  This  truckers'  lobby  at  the 
moment  has  the  government  in  rout  on 
this  issue. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  How? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Why  does  it 
not  implement  the  recommendation  of 
its  own  committee? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  has  noth- 
ing to  do  with  truckers  at  all. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  interesting 
thing  about  this  truckers'  lobby  is  this, 
and  I  warn  this  Legislature  and  the 
people  of  the  province,  that  the  truck- 
ers' lobby,  in  the  words  of  Governor 
Dewey,  who  had  to  deal  with  them  in 
the  United  States,  is  the  second  most 
vicious  lobby  he  had  to  contend  with 
in  his  political  life. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  We  are  im- 
pervious to  lobbies. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  What  happened 
in  the  United  States  is  rather  interesting. 
If   the   hon.    Prime   Minister   does   not 


happen  to  be  aware  of  it,  then  it  will 
be  something  interesting  to  put  in  his 
pipe  and  smoke  for  a  while.  In  every 
state  in  the  United  States,  no  matter 
what  revenue  suggestion,  what  new  tax 
was  suggested,  the  truckers'  lobby  al- 
ways opposed  it,  they  would  agree  that 
some  other  tax  is  better.  In  the  neigh- 
bouring state  that  other  tax  would  be 
suggested,  but  the  truckers'  lobby  op- 
posed it  there,  and  it  became  clear  upon 
surveying  their  activities  all  across  the 
United  States  of  America,  that  in  fact 
what  they  were  opposed  to  was  the 
raising  of  any  more  revenue  so  that 
they  would  be  paying  an  equitable  share 
of  the  highways  costs. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  rise,  as 
he  did  this  afternoon,  and  say  that  he 
is  going  to  set  up  a  new  department,  he 
is  going  to  look  into  this.  This  is  what 
I  heard  in  the  toll  roads  committee,  and 
I  will  tell  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  con- 
fidentially, or  sincerely,  or  whatever  he 
likes,  that  at  one  time  I  was  not  certain 
whether  I  should  sign  this  report  or  not. 
But  I  decided  not  to  sign  it  when  I 
began  to  suspect  what  was  going  to 
happen — that  the  government  was  going 
to  bring  in  this  gasoline  tax  and  "soak" 
the  car  driver  with  it,  when  it  did  not 
have  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  face  up 
to  the  truckers'  lobby  and  to  implement 
what  their  own  hon.  members  suggested, 
a  tax  based  on  the  weight-distance  prin- 
ciple. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  assure  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South,  with  the  same  sincerity  — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  And  confiden- 
tially. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  I  will 
not  say  it  confidentially,  because  I  say 
this  openly,  that  no  truckers'  lobby  or 
any  other  lobby  will  affect  us  here  in 
carrying  out  our  duty.  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  of  that. 

The  hon.  member  last  year  raised  the 
same  question  in  connection  with  hos- 
pital insurance.  He  said  there  would  be 
lobbies  that  would  affect  us.    I  think  he 
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must  agree  with  me  now  that  his  fears 
and  his  assertions  were  groundless.  I 
can  assure  him  that  the  truckers'  lobby 
will  have  no  status  with  us  at  all  as 
far  as  influencing  our  decision,  threaten- 
ing us,  or  anything  of  the  sort.  I  can 
assure  him  that  we  will  do  our  job  here 
and  I  am  sure  that  I  can  count  upon  his 
support  in  doing  so.    I  hope  so. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
there  comes  a  time  when  even  the  Tory 
government,  even  a  Liberal  government, 
is  going  to  be  faced  with  a  degree  of 
public  opinion  on  an  issue  that  even  the 
people  behind  the  scenes  who  are  lobby- 
ing are  going  to  be  overruled.  That  is 
what  is  happening  on  hospital  insurance 
at  the  present  time,  after  37  years  of 
Tory-Liberal  jockeying,  which  we  still 
see  at  the  present  time.  We  may  not  get 
a  plan  by  April  1st,  because  of  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  own  words  yesterday, 
that  if  Ottawa  will  not  get  into  one  of 
these  "four-square"  corners  that  he  has 
laid  down  —  whoever  is  supposed  to  be 
in  those  "four-square"  corners,  I  do  not 
know  —  we  may  not  have  it  yet. 

As  far  as  highway  revenue  is  con- 
cerned, certainly  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter has  to  pay  "lip  service"  to  the  prin- 
ciple of  weight-distance  tax,  because  the 
principle  of  weight-distance  tax,  in  light 
of  any  objective  assessment  of  highway 
tax  financing,  is  just  beyond  dispute.  No 
man  with  a  modicum  of  common  sense 
could  get  up  and  deny  that  the  weight- 
distance  principle  is  a  valid  one.  This 
the  hon.  Prime  Alinister  cannot  get  up 
and  deny. 

So  what  he  is  doing  is  the  old,  old 
trick.  He  is  getting  up  and  paying  "lip 
service"  and  then  giving  an  elaborate 
rationalization  of  what  is  going  to  hap- 
pen, what  they  are  going  to  do,  instead 
of  imposing  the  tax.  They  are  going  to 
"look   into  the  thing." 

In  the  committee  I  heard  one  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  top  civil  servants 
say  that  it  was  so  administratively  diffi- 
cult that  he  urged  it  be  opposed,  and  he 
hoped  it  would  never  be  iDrought  in.  I 
heard  another  of  his  top  civil  servants 


say  that  in  his  opinion  it  would  take  5 
years  to  set  up  the  administrative 
machinery.  Is  that  the  kind  of  situation 
we  are  faced  with,  5  years  before  we 
will  get  a  more  equitable  tax  structure? 
And  meanwhile,  the  increase  of  two 
cents  gasoline  tax  means  this  govern- 
ment is  loading  90  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
creased burden  on  the  passenger  cars. 

Mr.  Speaker,  what  the  government  is 
proposing  to  do  here  is  not  to  raise 
revenue  to  where  it  should  be  raised, 
but  to  increase  the  inequity  of  the  present 
tax  structure.  For  that  reason,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  Mr.  T.  D. 
Thomas   (Oshawa)  : 

That  the  motion  be  amended  by  strik- 
ing out  all  the  words  after  "without" 
and  substituting  therefor : 

This  House  declines  to  give  assent 
to  the  second  reading  to  An  Act  to 
amend  The  Gasoline  Tax  Act  which 
will  place  90  per  cent,  of  the  burden 
of  the  increased  revenue  on  the 
passenger  car  owner,  without  raising 
an  equitable  amount  from  heavy 
transports  in  some  form  of  weight- 
distance  tax. 

MR.  MALONEY:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
suggest  that  the  motion  is  entirely 
irregular  and  out  of  order  in  that  it  does 
not  introduce  an  amendment,  but  is  a 
statement  of  something  which  is  a  fig- 
ment of  imagination  in  the  mind  of  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South, 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  is  merely  a 
negative. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  It  is  not  an 
amendment,  it  is  another  speech. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  I  have  to  rule  that 
this  amendment  is  out  of  order. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  you  give  your  ruling,  I  would  like 
some  explanation  of  it,  because  I  can 
give  you  chapter  and  verse  from  the 
records  of  this  House. 
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MR.  SPEAKER:  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  is  suggesting  that  a  tax 
be  imposed  without  a  message  from  His 
Honour  the  Lieutenant-Governor. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  This  is  a  legal 
quibble,  if  ever  there  was  one. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  rule  the  motion 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South  is 
out  of  order. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  I  draw  your  attention  to  this  ? 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Out  of  order. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Well,  is  Mr. 
Speaker  in  the  federal  House,  or  is  he 
here? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Does  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  want  to  chal- 
lenge the  ruling?  He  may  do  so  if  he 
so  desires. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
surely  it  is  part  of  the  tradition  of  a 
Legislature  that  if  Mr.  Speaker  is  going 
to  make  a  ruling,  there  is  an  opportunity 
to  discuss  it. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  have  made  a 
ruling.  If  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  wants  to  challenge  that  ruling,  do 
so  now. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
challenge  that  ruling. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Have  we  4  hon. 
members  who  support  the  hon.  member 
for  York  South?  There  are  only  3. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Now  we  know 
where  the  Liberals  stand. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Now  you  know 
where  they  stand. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  I  can  tell  Mr. 
Speaker  chapter  and  verse  where  it  is 
not  out  of  order,  but  apparently  we  can- 
not discuss  it  here  in  the  House. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  move  that  this 
particular  bill  be  deferred  until  after  the 
highway  master  plan  is  presented  to  this 
House. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  remind  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North  that  this 
motion  must  be  in  writing. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  have  the  opportunity  of 
presenting  it  in  writing? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Certainly. 

MR.  WORTON:  Mr.  Speaker, 
do  you  wish  the  motion  typed? 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Written  will  do. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  move,  seconded  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Wellington  South  (Mr. 
Worton)  : 

That  further  consideration  of  Bill 
No.  98  be  deferred  until  the  govern- 
ment's proposed  master  highway  plan 
is  presented  to  the  House. 
The  House  divided. 

Motion  negatived  on  division: 

YEAS 14 

NAYS    60 


MR.     SPEAKER : 
motion  lost. 


I     declare     the 


MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  now 
that  the  voting  has  started  on  the 
amendment,  is  it  your  ruling  that  that 
prohibits  any  further  debate? 


MR.  SPEAKER :  The  amendment  is         MR. 
out  of  order.  not. 


MacDONALD:    No,    it    does 
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MR.  OLIVER:  If  it  does,  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  rule  would  be  put  up  to 
substantiate  that? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  motion  that 
the  bill  be  deferred,  of  course,  takes 
precedence,  but  I  rule  that  the  debate 
on  the  original  motion  can  continue. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  it  can  con- 
tinue ? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Yes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  am  very  pleased 
to  hear  you  say  that,  Mr.  Speaker. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  just  like  to  make  these  few  re- 
marks. I  do  not  think  there  is  anyone 
in  the  opposition  who  would  conscien- 
tiously vote  against  this  bill  if  the  gov- 
ernment could  definitely  show  that  that 
amount  of  money  was  needed.  Every 
one  of  us  sitting  over  here  realizes  that 
the  highway  expansion  in  this  province 
must  be  greatly  accelerated  this  year 
and  in  the  years  to  come,  and  all  of  us 
know  that  it  takes  a  great  deal  of  money 
to  do  this  job. 

The  fact  is  that  the  government  and 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in  his 
budget  address  did  not  say  in  any  way, 
shape  or  form  that  additional  taxes 
were  needed.  As  far  as  the  gasoline 
tax  is  concerned,  in  the  budget  address 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  showed 
there  was  going  to  be  additional  taxes 
of  approximately  $98.5  million.  He  did 
not  show  or  point  out  to  the  House 
that  there  is  always  additional  revenue 
and  an  additional  natural  increase  of 
revenue  as  has  been  shown  for  many 
years  in  the  past. 

There  is  no  doubt  in  our  minds  sit- 
ting on  this  side  of  the  House  that 
there  is  at  least  an  extra  $50  million 
hidden  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's budget,  as  a  natural  increase  for 
the  year  1957-1958.  The  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  knows  it  just  as  well  as 
I  do. 


Last  year  there  was  a  natural  increase 
of  approximately  10  per  cent.  The 
year  before  it  was  there.  This  year  it 
is  going  to  be  there  again,  and  I  do 
not  see  how  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer can  possibly  conscientiously  stand 
in  this  House  and  say  that  we  need  an 
extra  $20  million  in  gasoline  tax  when 
he  knows  full  well  that  there  is  a  $50 
million  natural  increase  in  his  budget 
that  he  has  not  even  talked  about. 

I  might  further  point  out  to  hon.  mem- 
bers that  only  yesterday,  in  the  supple- 
mentary estimates  for  The  Department 
of  Highways,  this  House  voted  into 
the  highway  reserve  account  $37.5  mil- 
lion, not  one  dollar  of  which  will  be 
spent  in  the  year  1957.  The  money 
that  is  going  to  be  spent  from  the  high- 
way reserve  account,  for  the  year  1957, 
was  already  there  and  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  knows  it  full  well.  That 
is  absolutely  correct. 

HON.  MR  PORTER:  No,  it  is 
wrong. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  is  a  nest  egg 
and  he  is  going  to  use  it  in  1958,  not 
1957.  Not  only  will  he  have  this  $37.5 
million  but  he  also  has,  as  I  said  just  a 
few  minutes  ago,  a  natural  increase  in 
his  tax  of  at  least  $50  million. 

Why  does  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer not  use  that  instead  of  burdening 
the  people  of  this  province  with  addi- 
tional taxation  in  a  tax  that  is  not  only 
unfair  to  the  ordinary  man  of  this  prov- 
ince, but  is  completely  and  absolutely 
unnecessary  in  this  year  1957?  I  think 
that  not  only  is  this  government  going 
to  have  a  hard  time  to  get  any  of  the 
opposition  to  vote  for  this  bill,  but  it 
is  going  to  have  a  hard  time  to  con- 
vince the  people  of  this  province  that 
it  is  a  necessity. 

To  emphasize  what  I  have  said,  every- 
one in  the  opposition  realizes  money 
is  necessary,  that  new  roads  are  neces- 
sary. If  this  government  produces  the 
plan,  and  says  that  it  needs  money,  we 
will  vote  for  that  bill;  but  they  do  not 
need  it  with  the  $37.5  million  in  the 
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reserve  fund  that  it  is  not  going  to  use 
until  1958,  and  the  additional  natural 
increase  of  tax  in  this  province  of  at 
least  $50  million. 

I  defy  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
to  deny  that.  It  has  been  there  for 
years  and  years  and  will  be  there  this 
year,  too. 

Therefore,  not  only  does  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  not  need  this  tax, 
but  there  are  several  more  in  his  budget 
that  he  does  not  need  either. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  think  we  should 
have  a  vote  on  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  ask 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  if 
he  is  prepared  to  accept  the  same 
division  ? 

MR.  OLIVER :  No,  we  think  we  may 
have  gained  some  converts. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Let  some  of  the 
government  members  stand  up  for  their 
people  back  home  and  go  against  this 
bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  The  vote  will  be 
on  the  main  motion. 

The  House  divided. 

Motion  agreed  to  on  the  following 
division : 

YEAS 57 

NAYS    14 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Hon.  members 
understood  that  they  voted  on  the 
amendment,  and  that  one  was  to  be  taken 
on  the  main  motion,  but  due  to  Mr. 
Speaker's  very  generous  ruling  and  the 
attitude  of  the  government  not  to  stifle 
in  any  way  the  debate,  that  is  the  cause 
of  the  difference  in  the  voting. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  that  you  do  now 
leave  the  chair  and  the  House  resolve 
itself  into  committee  of  supply. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  willing  to 
begin  any  time  to  accommodate  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  have  called 
this  order  for  the  reason  that  I  wanted 
to  show  the  hon.  member  that  I  was  most 
anxious  that  he  should  go  on.  I  have 
no  doubt  the  hon.  member  has  gone  to 
a  great  deal  of  trouble  to  prepare  his 
speech,  and  if  the  hon.  member  is  pre- 
pared to  have  the  order  stand  over  to 
another  day  I  would  be  very  glad  to  do 
that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  might  as 
well  leave  it  until  next  week. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  com- 
mittee of  the  whole,  Mr.  Janes  in  the 
chair. 


THE  SCHOOLS 
ADMINISTRATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  48, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Schools 
Administration  Act,  1954." 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

On  section  4: 

HON.  W.  J.  DUNLOP :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  section  4  of  this  Bill  No.  48,  it 
was  discovered  that  it  is  necessary  that 
it  be  harmonized  with  The  Municipal 
Act  in  this  way,  and  I  will  read  the 
explanatory  note : 

It  is  proposed  to  amend  The  Muni- 
cipal Act  to  authorize  municipali- 
ties to  authorize  and  maintain 
trailer  camps  and  parks.  It  is  also 
proposed  to  provide  that  the  muni- 
cipality pay  to  the  proper  school  board 
non-resident  pupil  fees  for  persons 
attending  schools  under  the  jurisdic- 
tion of  such  board. 
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It  is  therefore  necessary  to  amend 
the  new  section  83A  of  The  Schools 
Administration  Act  to  except  muni- 
cipally operated  trailer  camps  and 
parks  from  this  section,  as  school 
boards  under  the  new  section  are  en- 
titled only  to  a  share  of  the  licence  fees 
collected  with  respect  to  trailers  in  the 
municipalities. 

I  have  been  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee on  education  to  move,  and  I  do 
now  move,  that  section  4  of  Bill  No.  48 
be  amended  by  adding  the  following  sub- 
section ;   subsection    (3): 

This  section  does  not  apply  to 
trailer  camps  and  trailer  parks 
operated  by  municipalities. 

Section  4,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 

Sections  5  and  6  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  48  reported. 


THE  TEACHERS 
SUPERANNUATION  ACT 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  70, 
"An  Act  to  amend  The  Teachers  Super- 
annuation Act." 

Section  1  agreed  to. 

On  section  2 : 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Again,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  am  authorized  by  the  com- 
mittee on  education  to  move  for  a  slight 
amendment  on  this  particular  subsection, 
the  reason  being  that  it  has  been  found 
desirable  to  delete  specific  reference  to 
the  regulations  so  as  to  give  more  scope 
in  the  making  of  complementary  regula- 
tions. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  move  that  sub- 
section (6)  of  this  section,  and  of  section 
16A  of  The  Teachers  Superannuation 
Act  as  enacted  by  section  2  of  this  bill, 
be  amended  by  striking  out  the  words 
"under  sub-regulation  1  of  regulation  9 
of"  in  the  third  and  fourth  lines  and 
inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in  accordance 
with." 


By  striking  out  "under"  in  the  fifth 
line  and  inserting  in  lieu  thereof  "in 
accordance  with." 

By  striking  out  under  regulations  11, 
12,  13  and  14  "of"  in  the  sixth  and 
seventh  lines,  and  inserting  in  lieu 
thereof  "in  accordance  with." 

The  subsection  shall  read  as  follows : 

Every  person  who  comes  within 
subsection  (4)  may  establish  credit  in 
the  fund  in  respect  of  past  teaching 
service  in  any  designated  private 
school  in  accordance  with  the  regula- 
tions or  in  any  other  school  in  which 
this  Act  applies,  in  accordance  with 
section  48  or  in  respect  of  war  service 
in  accordance  with  the  regulation. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  a  question  at  this  time  which 
"has  to  do  with  superannuation  for 
teachers  who  have  taught  back  in  the 
1930's.  I  do  not  know  the  exact  time, 
but  the  pension  they  are  getting  at  the 
present  time  is  not  in  keeping  at  all  with 
living  conditions.  We  know  that  these 
people  teaching  at  that  particular  time 
were  not  getting  a  very  large  salary,  and 
I  believe  that  the  superannuation  has 
been  based  on  the  salary  they  were  get- 
ting at  that  time. 

I  was  wondering  if  the  hon.  Minister 
or  the  department  has  taken  into  con- 
sideration the  position  those  teachers 
are  in,  and  if  he  intends  to  do  anything 
about  amending  the  Act  or  putting  addi- 
tional money  into  the  superannuation 
fund  to  assist  these  teachers. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  At  this  time, 
Mr.  Chairman,  it  is  simply  not  feasible 
to  do  as  has  been  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont.  There  are  many 
teachers  who  would  like,  I  suppose  I 
might  say  all  teachers  would  like,  to 
have  higher  pensions,  and  everyone  else 
probably  would.  But  there  are  so  many 
in  this  fund  at  the  moment,  and  so 
many  will  be  entitled  to  pensions,  that 
the  provincial  auditor  is  almost  con- 
tinually reminding  me  that  there  is  an 
actuarial  deficit  in  this   fund. 
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Of  course,  the  government  has  taken 
action  to  try  to  overcome  that,  and  until 
the  fund  is  actuarially  sound  I  feel  it 
would  be  dangerous  to  try  to  do  any- 
thing else  than  what  we  are  doing  at  the 
present  time. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
fund,  according  to  the  hon.  Minister,  is 
not  actuarially  sound,  but  unfortunately 
we  have  a  small  group  of  these  teachers 
who  I  think  are  in  sad  circumstances, 
owing  to  the  amount  of  pension  they  are 
getting,  and  that  group  is  going  to  be- 
come smaller  and  smaller  every  year.  I 
do  not  think  it  is  going  to  be  much  of  a 
hardship  on  this  province  to  try  to 
bring  these  pensions  up  a  little  bit  to 
improve  their  living  conditions.  I  think 
that,  owing  to  the  fact  they  were  teach- 
ing in  a  period  when  everything  was  so 
low,  that  there  is  a  certain  injustice 
being  done  against  them  at  the  present 
time.  As  I  say,  the  number  is  getting 
smaller  and  smaller  every  year,  and  I 
think  this  government  could  very  well 
do  something  about  those  older  teachers ; 
they  could  help  them  at  least  a  little  bit. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  problem  of  pensions,  which  came 
about  and  were  paid  for  in  other  days, 
of  course,  is  a  problem  in  these  days  of 
inflation  when  the  dollar  is  not  as  great 
in  purchasing  power  as  before.  This 
problem  is  common  to  many  others, 
railroaders,  those  who  were  retired  from 
the  civil  service  years  ago,  and  others. 

However,  in  the  great  run  of  these 
cases,  they  are  persons  now  over  70 
or  approaching  that  age,  and  that  was 
the  purpose  of  the  universal  old  age 
pension  in  which  this  government  had 
a  very  great  hand. 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  much  does 
it  pay  ?  Not  a  nickel. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  was  part  of 
a  federal-provincial  conference  in  which 
this  province  as  usual  took  the  lead  in 
favour  of  the  "little  man." 


MR.  WHICHER :  Who  pays  it  now  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Why,  half  of  it 
comes  from  this  province.  Does  the  hon. 
member  not  know  that,  after  having  sat 
in  this  House  for  some  time?  Half  of  it 
comes  from  the  taxpayers  of  this  good 
old  province. 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  much  does 
this  government  pay  ? 

HON.  MR.  GRIESINGER:  Stick 
up  for  Ontario  once  in  a  while. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  This  $40  a 
month,  which  we  hope  will  be  increased 
shortly  as  was  evidenced  the  other  day, 
.is  one  of  the  things  that  alleviates 
the  problem  of  the  pensioner.  In  the 
case  of  the  teachers  such  as  the  hon. 
member  for  Stormont  mentioned,  I  can 
assure  the  House  that  there  is  not  any 
practicable  way  one  can  alter  that 
situation  other  than  the  method  that  is 
being  adopted. 

At  the  present  time,  those  teacher 
pensioners  are  receiving  $480  if  single 
and  $960  if  married,  over  and  above 
the  pensions  that  they  contracted  for  in 
those  days  gone  by.  The  country  is 
really  doing  a  very  good  job  in  meeting 
the  situation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  do  not  want  to  take  a  great  deal  of 
time  at  this  hour  of  the  day,  but  the 
secretary  of  the  association  of  this 
group  of  teachers  is  a  constituent  of 
mine,  and  I  rarely  rise  to  speak  on  be- 
half of  a  constituent,  but  rather  for 
the  people  as  a  whole  of  the  province. 

These  teachers  taught  for  40  to  50 
years.  Most  of  them  taught  in  rural 
areas,  and  in  some  of  their  jobs  they 
were  getting  as  little  as  $250  and  $300 
a  year,  and  now  they  are  being  paid 
pensions  of  between  $600  and  $900. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
that  this  is  shameful,  and  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Education  that  to 
rise  and  say  that  nothing  can  be  done 
is  nonsense. 
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There  are  243  of  them  left,  and  to 
argne  that  this  government  cannot  pay 
life  pensions,  because  they  are  going  to 
destroy  this  actuarial  basis,  is  typical 
of  the  kind  of  penny-pinching  procedure 
that  this  government  indulges  in,  instead 
of  doing  justice  to  a  group  of  people 
whose  case  I  think  is  very,  very  con- 
clusive. 

If  we  have  to  wait  until  the  fund  is 
actuarially  sound,  there  are  a  lot  of 
people  who  will  continue  to  meet  with 
injustice.  Surely  the  human  needs  of 
people  is  far  more  important  than  the 
actuarial  basis  of  a  fund.  This  govern- 
ment is  a  slave  of  actuarial  basis  and 
accounting  procedures,  and  human  needs 
get  lost  in  the  process. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  point  out  that 
a  year  or  two  ago  we  did  make  an 
adjustment  to  provide  for  a  floor  which 
permitted  increased  amounts. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  If  this  govern- 
ment got  it  up  to  $600  it  is  certainly 
nothing  to  be  proud  of. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  is  true  some 
of  these  people  would  be  receiving  $900 
or  $1,000  a  year,  but,  as  I  say,  the  old 
age  pension  comes  into  the  picture 
which  adds  another  $480,  and  if  married 
$960.  I  admit  it  is  difficult  but  there  is 
a  real  effort  to — 

MR.  MANLEY:  What  about  the 
ones  under  70? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  the 
reward  of  a  rich,  proud  province  to 
people  who  have  taught  for  40  to  50 
years. 

Section  2,  as  amended,  agreed  to. 
Sections  3  to  9,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  70  reported. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  move  that  the  committee  do 
now  rise  and  report  certain  bills  with 
amendments. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  chair. 

MR.  C.  E.  JANES:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  committee  of  the  whole  House  re- 
ports two  bills  with  amendments  and 
asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  In  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I  say 
that  tomorrow  we  will  proceed  with 
some  of  the  bills  on  the  order  paper  and 
with  the  Throne  debate.  I  will  look 
forward  with  much  pleasure  to  hearing 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  next 
week. 

MR.  OLIVER:  May  I  ask  if  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  could  be  a  little 
more  specific?  There  are  a  lot  of  bills 
for  second  reading  on  the  order  paper 
and  we  want  to  be  prepared  for  them. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Tomorrow,  if 
there  is  any  order  called  to  which  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  objects, 
we  will  let  it  stand  aside. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Right  down  the  line. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.05  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


Friday,  March  1,  1957 


2  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  beg  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  clerk  has  received 
from  the  commissioners  of  estate  bills 
their  report  in  the  following  case : 

Bill  No.  7,  An  Act  respecting  The 
United  Church  of  Canada. 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  CANADA 

The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  J.  K.  Mackay 
The  Honourable  Mr.  Justice  Wilson 

Osgoode  Hall,  Toronto  1 
February  28,  1957 

Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Q.C., 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly, 
Parliament  Buildings, 
Toronto  2,  Ontario. 

Re:   Private  Bill  No.   7,  1957,  An  Act 
respecting  The  United  Church  of  Canada 

Dear   Sir: 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of 
estate  bills,  have  considered  the  above- 
mentioned  bill  and  now  beg  to  report  thereon. 

Presuming  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  to  be  proved  to  the 
satisfaction  of  the  House,  it  is  in  our  opinion 
reasonable  that  such  bill  do  pass  into  law, 
and,  subject  to  the  alterations  or  amendments 
hereinafter  set  forth,  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  are  proper  for  carrying  its  purpose 
into  effect. 

The  alterations  and  amendments  that  are, 
in  our  opinion,  proper  and  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  bill  as  submitted,  are  the 
following : 


1.  For  section  1  there  should  be  substituted 
the  following: 


Application 
of  income 
authorized 


(1)  The  United  Church  of 
Canada  is  hereby  em- 
powered to  apply  the 
whole  or  any  part  of  the 
income  from  the  invest- 
ment of  monies  received 
from  the  estate  of  the 
late  Sir  James  Aikins 
as  aforesaid  for  the 
maintenance  of  Balmoral 
Hall  School  for  Girls. 

(2)  Every  such  application 
of  income  shall  be  and  is 
deemed  to  be  a  compli- 
ance with  the  trusts 
contained  in  the  will. 

We  return  here  with  the  said  bill  and  the 
petition  therefor. 

As  witness  our  respective  hands. 

Witness  : 

(signed)  \ 

E.  Mabel  Coles      \ 

/       (signed) 

I  J.  K.  Mackay 

^  John  L.  Wilson 

SPEAKER:    Presenting   peti- 


Application  of 
income  deemed 
compliance  with 
conditions  of 
Trust 


MR. 

tions. 


Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 
Motions. 
Introduction  of  bills. 

THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Brucellosis  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  might  say 
that  these  amendments  are  necessary 
in  order  to  bring  our  Act  into  line  with 
the  recently  passed  federal  regulations 
when  our  vaccination  programme  is 
taken  over  by  the  federal  eradication 
campaign.  This  brings  our  Act  into  line 
with  the   federal  government. 


stitute  of  Toronto,  and  the  Central  High 
School  of  Flint,  Michigan.  We  also 
have  pupils  from  Armour  Heights 
public  school,  Toronto;  Glenwood 
school,  Burlington ;  and  Millgrove 
school,  Millgrove,  West  Flamboro 
township.  We  welcome  these  visitors 
and  hope  they  will  enjoy  the  proceed- 
ings. 


THE  JUNIOR  FARMERS 
ESTABLISHMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Good  fellow  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  *'An  Act  to 
amend  The  Junior  Farmers  Establish- 
ment Act,  1952." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  We  will  revert  to 
presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  D.  M.  KERR:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
beg  leave  to  present  the  third  report 
of  the  standing  committee  on  education 
and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Kerr  presents  the  third  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  education,  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment : 

Bill  No.  87,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Separate  Schools  Act. 

Bill  No.  99,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers  Superannuation  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  hke  to  welcome  to 
the  assembly  this  afternoon.  His  Excel- 
lency, Sir  Saville  Garner,  the  high  com- 
missioner of  the  United  Kingdom,  to 
the  Dominion  of  Canada.  I  would  also 
like  to  add  our  welcome  to  Mr.  Ronald 
Wilby,  the  trade  commissioner  of  the 
United  Kingdom  to  Canada. 

We  also  have  in  the  House  a  group 
of  young  people  representing  the  World 
Affairs    Club   of   Jarvis    Collegiate    In- 


MR.  H.  J.  PRICE:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  I  recall 
that  the  government  brought  down  the 
budget  a  year  ago  when  I  mentioned 
to  the  House  that  March  1st  is  St. 
David's  Day.  This  is  the  day  that  the 
Welsh  people  have  set  aside  to  honour 
their  patron  saint  St.  David,  and  it  is 
my  honour  and  privilege  to  represent 
the  riding  bearing  his  honoured  name. 

I  would  like  to  suggest  to  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  that  the  Welsh 
people  have  played  their  part  as  pioneers 
in  the  development  of  Canada,  and  not 
the  least  of  these  is  David  Thompson, 
recognized  as  Canada's  greatest  geo- 
grapher. He  came  to  this  country  in 
1884,  apprenticed  to  the  Hudson's  Bay 
Company;  and  his  surveys  are  used  to 
this  very  day. 

I  hope  that  when  the  Canadian  team 
goes  to  Cardifif  in  July  of  next  year  to 
participate  in  the  British  Empire  Games 
that  the  province  of  Ontario  will  be  well 
represented. 

I  take  the  privilege  of  mentioning  this 
in  the  House  for  all  those  interested  in 
the  "Old  Country"  and,  particularly  in 
Wales,  at  this  time. 

I  thank  the  British  Travel  Association 
for  supplying  us  with  the  interesting 
folder  and  poster  map  on  Wales  show- 
ing some  of  the  interesting  places  for 
tourists. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  indeed  very  happy, 
with  the  hon.  member  for  St.  David,  to 
pay  tribute  to  St.  David,  the  patron 
saint  of  Wales.  I  am  sorry  the  hon. 
member  for  Windsor- Walkerville  (Mr. 
Davies)  is  not  in  his  place  this  after- 
noon. I  think  that  he  and  I  are  the  only 
two  Welshmen  in  the  Legislature. 
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I  am  very  happy  to  pay  tribute  to  a 
great  little  country,  the  country  of  my 
birth.  I  do  not  know  of  any  country  of 
such  a  size,  with  a  small  population, 
that  has  made  a  greater  contribution 
towards  the  democratic  way  of  life 
than  has  Wales. 

I  am  very  happy  to  join  with  the  hon. 
member  for  St.  David  in  paying  tribute 
to  Wales,  a  small  country  but  a  very 
important  one  in  the  British  Common- 
wealth  of    Nations, 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  I  wanted  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Agriculture  (Mr.  Good- 
fellow)  when  we  may  reasonably  expect 
the  marketing  legislation.  We  have  been 
looking  for  it  for  some  time. 

HON.  W.  A.  GOODFELLOW:  In 
reply  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition I  would  hope  to  be  able  to  intro- 
duce the  legislation  not  later  than 
Wednesday  of  next  week. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  calling  today  the 
27th  order,  may  I  give  notice  to  the 
House  that  on  Monday  I  propose  to 
call,  as  the  first  major  item,  the  budget 
debate  which  is  item  No.  28  of  today's 
order  paper,  at  which  time  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  (Mr.  Mac- 
Donald)  will  have  priority,  and  we  will 
be  looking  forward  to  hearing  from 
him  at  that  time. 

I  call  the  27th  order. 


ADDRESSES  IN  REPLY  TO 
SPEECH  FROM  THE  THRONE 

MR.  L.  LETHERBY  (Simcoe 
East)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  rising  to  con- 
tinue the  debate  for  a  few  minutes  this 
afternoon  may  I  first  extend  my  con- 
gratulations and  thanks  and  appreciation 
for  the  very  considerate  and  capable 
manner  in  which  you  are  discharging 
your  responsibilities  in  this  Legislature. 


I  would  also  like  at  this  time  to  com- 
mend the  hon.  Minister  of  Public  Works 
(Mr.  Griesinger)  for  the  very  excellent 
loud-speaking  system  that  he  has  had 
arranged  for  the  convenience  of  hon. 
members  and  others  in  this  chamber.  I 
think  it  is  something  that  has  been  long 
needed,  and  we  are  pleased  with  it. 

Although  I  am  rather  late  in  getting 
into  this  debate,  I  would,  along  with 
hon.  members  who  have  spoken  before 
me,  like  to  extend  my  congratulations  to 
the  hon.  mover  and  seconder  of  the 
address  in  reply  to  the  speech  from  the 
Throne.  I  did  think  the  hon.  member 
for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Wardrope)  was 
outstanding  in  moving  the  address ;  and 
the  new  hon.  member  for  West  York 
(Mr.  Rowntree),  did  an  excellent  job 
in  seconding  that  motion. 

I  have  listened  with  a  great  deal  of 
interest,  attention  and  profit  to  all  the 
speeches  which  have  been  made  in  this 
Plouse  since  the  opening,  and  I  include 
those  of  our  good  friends  of  the  oppo- 
sition. I  do  want  to  thank  and  con- 
gratulate them  for  the  fine  efiforts  they 
have  made. 

We  have  before  us  at  this  time  legis- 
lation of  wide  public  interest  and  benefit 
to  the  people  of  this  province;  legislation 
which  is  before  us  for  our  consideration 
and  approval,  and  I  trust  that  I  will 
have  an  opportunity  to  speak  on  these 
matters  a  little  later  in  the  budget  debate. 

But  for  the  time  being,  as  there  has 
been  a  vast  amount  of  public  works 
going  forward  in  my  riding  of  Simcoe 
East,  during  the  past  year  or  two — 
and  the  indication  that  this  programme 
will  continue — I  would  like  to  make  a 
few  observations  and  to  commend  the 
government. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  most  hon.  mem- 
bers are  aware  of  the  fact  that  the  riding 
of  Simcoe  East,  because  of  its  geographi- 
cal location,  is  not  only  situated  in  the 
heart  of  historic  Huronia,  but  it  is  the 
gateway  to  the  famous  30,000  islands  of 
the  Georgian  Bay  and  other  well-known 
resorts.  It  is,  too,  the  main  traffic  artery 
for  the  hundreds  of  thousands  of  motor- 
ists who  travel  to  the  great  northland 
and  western  Canada  every  year. 
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Until  a  year  or  so  ago  we  suffered  a 
severe  and  serious  travel  bottleneck  in 
the  Orillia  and  Washago  districts,  but 
thanks  to  the  prompt  action  of  the 
government  and,  particularly,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Highways  (Mr.  Allan),  that 
situation  has  been  corrected.  That  was 
brought  about  by  the  construction  of  the 
new  Orillia  and  Washago  bypass,  the 
new  bridge  structure  at  Washago,  the 
new  modern  cloverleaf  at  highways  No. 
12  and  No.  11  north  of  Orillia,  and  the 
overhead  structure  at  Forest  Home — 
all  of  great  benefit  to  the  good  people 
of  my  riding. 

Of  equal  benefit  to  the  people  in  the 
southwest  portion  of  the  riding  was  the 
action  of  The  Department  of  Highways 
in  cutting  down  the  curves  and  hills  and 
putting  a  hard-top  surface  on  highway 
No.  93  from  Craighurst  to  Waverley. 
That  is  one  of  the  oldest  highways  in 
the  province  of  Ontario.  This  work 
which  has  been  done  has  given  us  as 
good  a  stretch  of  highway  as  we  have 
anywhere  in  this  province. 

Of  equal  benefit  to  my  people  in 
the  northwest  portion  of  the  riding  was 
the  action  of  the  government  and  The 
Department  of  Highways  in  putting 
down  a  new  hard-top  surface  on  high- 
way No.  12  from  Midland  to  Port 
McNicoU    and    Waubaushene. 

The  other  day  I  was  interested  to 
hear  my  good  friend,  the  hon.  member 
for  High  Park  (Mr.  Cowling),  mention 
something  of  the  work  which  was  going 
on  on  the  trans-Canada  highway.  There 
is  a  considerable  portion  of  trans-Canada 
mileage  in  my  riding,  and  I  would  like 
to  say,  in  addition  to  what  the  hon. 
member  for  High  Park  has  said,  that 
our  distance  extends  from  Orillia  to 
Macdonald  River,  and  in  that  area  we 
have  construction  crews  which  are  work- 
ing around  the  clock  to  complete  this 
work  at  the  earliest  possible  moment. 

The  present  construction  crews  are 
working  on  the  South  Orillia  bypass 
and  on  that  section  from  Waubaushene 
to  Port  Severn,  and  it  is  the  thinking 
of  the  department  that  the  large  struc- 
tures  over  the  Georgian   Bay  at   Port 


Severn  and  Waubaushene  will  be  com- 
pleted this  year. 

While  on  this  subject,  I  would  Hke 
to  commend  the  department  for  the 
prompt  action  they  are  taking  to  correct 
the  dangerous  traffic  hazard  at  highways 
No.  27  and  No.  12  just  west  of  Mid- 
land. Contracts  have  been  let  to  have 
this  work  completed. 

But  I  would  like  to  point  out  either 
to  The  Department  of  Highways  or  to 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel  and  Publi- 
city (Mr.  Cathcart)  that  at  that  location 
was  the  stopping  off  place  for  the  militia 
when  they  used  that  old  road  from 
York  to  Penetanguishene  during  the 
war  of  1812.  It  is  only  recently  that  the 
old  building,  which  served  as  a  tavern 
and  stopping  off  place,  has  been  re- 
moved. I  am  urged  by  the  chambers  of 
commerce  of  Penetanguishene  and  Mid- 
land that  some  suitable  marker  be  set 
up  at  that  spot  so  that  present  and 
future  generations  will  realize  it  is  of 
historic   importance. 

Before  I  leave  the  matter  of  highways, 
may  I  say  that  my  people  in  Simcoe 
East  are  grateful  at  the  prospect  con- 
tained in  the  announcement  of  The 
Department  of  Highways  that  a  new 
4-lane  highway  will  be  constructed  from 
Crown  Hill  to  Coldwater  to  relieve  the 
congestion  on  highway  No.  11  and  to 
shorten  the  distance  to  the  north  and  to 
the  west. 

I  want  to  direct  my  remarks  to  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions,  and 
I  am  happy  on  this  occasion  to  extend 
my  congratulations  to  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Foote)  for  the  leadership  and 
careful  attention  that  he  has  given  to  the 
establishment  of  the  farm  conservation 
project  in  Simcoe  North. 

It  came  to  my  attention  during  the 
last  session,  and  to  the  attention  of  my 
friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre  (Mr.  G.  Johnston),  that  The 
Department  of  Reform  Institutions, 
through  their  short-term  prisoners,  had 
done  an  excellent  job  in  the  Fort  William 
area.  They  had  used  short-term  pris- 
oners to  fight  fires,  to  prepare  land  for 
tree-planting  and  a  great  amount  of 
other  conservation  work. 
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We  in  Simcoe  North  felt  that,  with 
some  40,000  acres  of  marginal  land 
which  could  he  reclaimed  for  use,  and 
other  important  conservation  projects 
that  could  be  improved  upon  something 
similar  could  be  done.  In  addition,  we 
have  a  large  Crown  area  of  land  on  the 
trans-Canada  highway  adjacent  to  this 
location.  We  felt  that  this  was  an  op- 
portunity, if  we  could  prevail  upon  the 
hon.  Minister  to  establish  such  a  project 
whereby  we  could  reclaim  not  only  way- 
ward land  but  wayward  lives. 

The  hon.  Minister  was  most  sym- 
pathetic to  the  idea  and  promised  that 
he  would  give  it  his  careful  considera- 
tion. Therefore  we  were  pleased,  at  the 
completion  of  the  last  session  of  the 
House,  when  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
deputy  visited  Midland  and  met  a  large 
representation  of  the  people  who  were 
interested  in  this  matter.  At  the  time 
we  were  interested,  we  approached  the 
hon.  Minister,  and  we  were  supported 
in  our  idea  by  resolutions  from  the 
Simcoe  county  council,  by  the  mayors, 
reeves  and  councillors  of  the  Simcoe 
municipalities,  by  chambers  of  com- 
merce, service  clubs  and  the  Georgian 
Bay  Development  Commission. 

When  the  hon.  Minister  and  his 
deputy  came  to  Midland  they  met  a 
large  representation  of  all  of  these 
various  organizations ;  so  enthusiastic 
was  that  meeting  for  the  project  that  the 
hon.  Minister  promised  to  give  it  a  trial. 

Accordingly,  on  May  7th,  last  year,  a 
task  force  of  some  50  short-term  pris- 
oners, together  with  their  camp  equip- 
ment and  necessary  supplies,  and  a 
supervising  force  to  look  after  them, 
came  to  Simcoe  North  and  established 
a  camp  near  Hillsdale,  Ontario,  in 
Medonte  township. 

To  assist  them  we  set  up  a  committee 
consisting  of  some  9  men.  On  that 
committee  I  was  pleased  to  serve  along 
with  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre.  They  set  up  their  camp;  they 
had  to  clear  off  the  land,  build  bridges 
and  look  after  the  water  supply. 

On  several  occasions  throughout  the 
summer  months,  the  hon.  Minister  and 


his  deputy,  together  with  this  committee 
of  9  men  and  the  local  and  metropolitan 
press  went  to  the  camp  to  examine  and 
check  on  the  work  of  the  men,  and  we 
were  amazed  at  what  was  being  accom- 
plished. They  were  cutting  down  brush 
at  bad  intersections  on  township  roads, 
they  built  bridges  and  prepared  con- 
siderable land  for  tree-planting.  In  one 
case  the  new  Midland  district  high 
school  had  to  have  a  development  road 
built  to  the  school.  The  road,  80  feet 
wide,  had  to  be  cut  a  distance  of  a  mile 
through  the  bush.  These  men  did  the 
'  work.  They  cut  that  road  in  record 
time,  and  the  only  power  tool  used  on 
the  entire  project  was  one  power  saw. 

I  was  amazed,  along  with  the  rest  of 
the  committee,  at  not  only  the  nature 
of  the  work  that  they  were  able  to  ac- 
complish, but  the  fine  attitude  these 
short-term  prisoners  took  to  the  project. 
We  went  into  their  camp,  and  saw  their 
dining  room  and  living  quarters.  We 
ate  the  same  meals  as  they  did.  We  saw 
their  living  quarters,  which  were  spot- 
lessly clean.  We  spoke  to  these  men 
individually,  and  asked  them  what  they 
thought  of  the  project,  and  in  each  and 
every  case  these  men  said :  "This  is  a 
splendid  idea.  We  would  much  rather 
be  out  doing  some  worthwhile  work  and 
out  in  the  fresh  air,  where  we  are  ac- 
complishing something,  than  to  be  con- 
fined in  some  institution." 

For  recreation  they  had  their  own 
Softball  team.  They  played  their  games, 
of  course,  after  hours  in  the  evening,  and 
played  a  number  of  games  with  local 
teams  in  the  district;  and  The  Depart- 
ment of  Lands  and  Forests  took  in  mo- 
tion pictures  and  showed  them  in  the 
evenings. 

An  additional  force  of  22  men  was 
sent  up  to  assist  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  prepare  a  park  on 
the  trans-Canada  highway  for  use  this 
coming  summer.  The  work  was  urgent 
and  needed  to  be  done  speedily.  These 
men  went  in  and  in  no  time  at  all  they 
cleared  the  land,  built  a  huge  bridge, 
tiled  the  property,  cleared  the  stumps 
from  the  ground  and  did  an  excellent 
job. 
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One  day  I  went  in  to  see  how  they 
were  getting  along.  I  asked  each  and 
every  man  what  he  thought  of  the  pro- 
ject, and  asked  him  if  the  treatment  and 
living  conditions  were  good,  and  in  each 
and  every  case  they  told  me  that  not 
only  had  they  liked  the  opportunity,  but 
liked  the  idea  and  were  most  satisfied 
with  their  treatment  and  the  conditions. 

May  I  say  one  other  thing  before  I 
leave  this  matter.  During  the  whole  of 
the  time  those  men  were  on  these  pro- 
jects not  one  single  one  ever  attempted 
to  escape,  or  to  in  any  way  embarrass 
his  guards  or  the  people  of  the  locality. 

In  our  opinion,  and,  I  hope  it  is  also 
the  opinion  of  the  hon.  Minister,  this 
was  a  most  successful  venture. 

The  hon.  Minister  promised  that  the 
camp  will  be  set  up  again  early  in  the 
spring  and  that  an  equal-sized  task  force 
will  be  provided.  We  have  enough  work 
to  keep  similar  crews  going  for  many 
years  to  come. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  leaving  this  matter, 
again  I  do  want  to  thank  most  sincerely 
my  friend,  the  hon.  member  for  Simcoe 
Centre,  and  the  hon.  Minister  for  his 
leadership  and  direction  in  this  most 
important  side  of  his  department. 

May  I  take  just  a  moment  or  two 
to  direct  your  attention  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Health  and  The  Department  of 
Public  Works.  I  was  pleased  the  other 
day  to  hear  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  (Mr.  Grossman)  speaking 
about  mentally  retarded  children.  I  am 
most  interested  in  that  subject  because 
we  have  in  the  town  of  Orillia  one  of 
the  best  institutions  of  its  kind  in  the 
province  of  Ontario  for  the  care  of 
mentally    retarded    children. 

At  that  institution,  we  have  some  700 
employees  who  are  headed  by  Dr.  F.  C. 
Hamilton,  as  superintendent,  one  of  the 
most  outstanding  men  in  that  particular 
field  in  Ontario.  These  700  employees 
are  giving  careful,  tender  and  loving 
care  to  some  2,480  mentally  retarded 
children.  I  am  amazed  as  I  visit  that 
institution,  from  time  to  time,  to  see 
the  constant  improvements  which  are 
being  made  by  way  of  facilities  for 
treatment  and  health. 


In  looking  over  some  figures  the 
other  day,  in  regard  to  that  institution, 
I  was  amazed  to  find  that  the  payroll 
for  the  700  people  amounts  to  $1.74 
million  a  year,  and  thereby  constitutes 
the  largest  industry  we  have  in  the 
entire  county. 

In  addition  to  the  $L74  million,  there 
is  an  extra  $1  million  required  for  the 
purchase  of  food  and  clothing  and  other 
supplies,  so  that  gives  hon.  members 
some  idea  of  just  how  big  the  institu- 
tion is,  in  my  riding. 

In  the  matter  of  public  works,  I  was 
impressed  when  I  was  at  the  hospital 
a  short  time  ago  to  see  that  work  to 
fireproof  the  building  is  going  ahead. 
They  have  built  a  huge  new  cattle  barn, 
and  are  in  the  process  of  building  a  new 
warehouse  and  office  for  The  Depart- 
ment of  Public  Works,  as  well  as  a 
new  laundry.  At  the  Penetanguishene 
hospital  for  the  criminally  insane,  con- 
tracts have  already  been  let  by  The  De- 
partment of  Public  Works  for  a  150- 
bed  addition,  which  will  mean  better 
treatment  and  better  facilities  for  those 
who  must  occupy  that  provincial  insti- 
tution. 

If  I  might  direct  the  attention  of 
the  House  for  a  moment  or  two  to  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity,  I 
think  all  hon.  members  will  agree  that 
this  department  is  growing  and  develop- 
ing. I  do  think  the  hon.  Minister  (Mr. 
Cathcart)  deserves  some  credit  for  the 
continuing  expansion  and  development 
of  that  industry. 

There  is  nothing  like  putting  in  a 
little  plug  for  one's  own  riding  and 
Simcoe  East  has  long  been  known  and 
famous  for  its  great  athletes.  We  have 
produced  many  world  athletes,  including 
George  Grey,  Walter  Knox  and  others. 
We  still  maintain  a  great  name  for  pro- 
ducing champion  hockey,  baseball  and 
lacrosse  teams. 

Last  week  end,  I  was  in  Midland, 
when  the  town  sponsored  the  ski  jump- 
ing championships  for  the  Dominion  of 
Canada.  This  ski  jump  is  regarded  as 
being  as  good  as  or  equal  to  any  we  have 
in  Canada.  Some  37  top  ski-jumpers 
from  the  Dominion  of  Canada,  which 
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included  4  or  5  who  had  recently  com- 
peted in  the  Olympic  games,  delighted 
thousands  of  our  people  and  tourists 
during  the  afternoon,  when  a  new 
record  for  ski-jumping  was  made,  which 
I  think  was  197  feet. 

I  do  want  to  commend  the  Midland 
Ski  Club  for  their  leadership  in  this 
matter;  it  was  a  huge  venture.  I  would 
also  like  to  congratulate  Pete  Peterson, 
national  chairman  of  the  ski  jump,  and 
I  think  Canada's  foremost  coach  of 
skiers,  and  the  good  people  of  Midland 
for  their  initiative  in  promoting  that 
meet. 

With  regard  to  Orillia,  which  has 
produced  many  outstanding  sporting 
champions  in  the  past,  I  was  pleased 
the  other  day  to  hear  that  Mr.  Stan 
Sarjeant,  a  veteran  skip  of  the  Orillia 
Curling  Club,  has  led  his  team  com- 
posed of  Roy  Hewitt,  Earl  Lamb  and 
Harry  Tissington,  to  the  British  Con- 
sols Ontario  Championship  in  the  city 
of  Kitchener.  I  congratulate  these 
gentlemen  for  the  honour  they  have 
brought  not  only  to  themselves,  but  to 
the  good  town  of  Orillia,  and  to  my 
riding  of  Simcoe  East. 

There  is  another  matter  in  connec- 
tion with  The  Department  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  which  I  would  like  to 
raise.  I  have  brought  this  before  the 
House  on  two  or  three  occasions,  but 
I  do  not  seem  to  have  had  much  suc- 
cess with  it.  It  is  really  not  a  provincial 
matter,  but  has  to  do  with  the  Dominion 
government,  and  more  particularly  with 
The  Department  of  Transport. 

The  Trent  waterway — I  think  all  hon. 
members  will  agree  with  me — is  per- 
haps the  most  beautiful  inland  water- 
way in  the  province  of  Ontario,  and  on 
the  Trent  waterway,  in  my  riding,  at  the 
Big  Chute,  is  a  marine  railway  with 
a  cable  on  a  car  which  lifts  the  boats 
and  lowers  them  from  one  water  level 
to  another. 

This  marine  railway,  which  is 
operated  by  The  Department  of  Trans- 
port at  Ottawa  is,  and  has  been  for 
many  years,  in  a  disgraceful  condition 
of  repair.  The  Department  is  aware  of 
this,    but   for   some   reason   they   have 


refused  to  do  anything  about  it.  When 
this  railway  was  put  in  operation  some 
years  ago,  it  was  capable  of  lifting  or 
lowering  boats,  of  35  tons  in  weight, 
from  one  water  level  to  another.  But, 
after  a  series  of  accidents  and  poor 
maintenance,  they  were  forced  to  re- 
duce the  tonnage  on  that  railway  from 
35  to  25  tons,  and  after  a  series  of 
further  accidents  and  nothing  done  by 
way  of  repairs,  or  the  railway  bringing 
it  up  to  a  proper  state  of  maintenance, 
they  had  to  reduce  the  tonnage  from 
25  to  15  tons. 

That  is  the  condition  it  is  in  today, 
and  it  is  my  prediction  that  unless  some- 
thing is  done  soon  to  put  that  railway 
in  a  better  condition  of  repair,  they 
will  not  handle  anything  but  small 
motorboats  and  old  flat-bottomed  punts. 

It  is  bad  enough,  in  my  opinion,  to 
have  a  faulty  railway  there,  but  I  think 
what  is  worse  is  the  fact  that  there  are 
no  garbage  containers  whatever  at  that 
point.  When  pleasure  craft  and  other 
boats  travel  many  miles  and  reach  that 
point,  there  is  no  place  to  dump  their 
garbage,  and  as  a  consequence,  they 
dump  it  overboard  and  contaminate  the 
Severn  River,  and  litter  the  front  of 
your  cottage  and  mine. 

While  they  have  no  garbage  con- 
tainers, perhaps  even  worse  is  the  fact 
that  there  are  no  toilet  facilities  at  that 
point  for  the  many  thousands  of  tourists 
who  use  that  waterway  during  the 
summer  months.  I  know  the  location 
well,  and  am  there  quite  often  in  the 
summertime,  and  it  is  an  embarrassing 
thing  to  see  boats  stop  at  that  point,  and 
men,  women  and  little  children,  when 
they  discover  there  are  no  toilet  facili- 
ties, they  are  forced  to  take  to  the  bush 
and  run  their  chances  with  rattlesnakes 
and  poison  ivy. 

Some  hon.  members  laugh  at  the 
mention  of  rattlesnakes  but  I  would 
have  you  know  we  had  a  lady  in  that 
area  who  was  fatally  bitten  last  summer, 
and  I  might  add  that  the  poison  ivy  crop 
is  even  better  than  that  which  bothers 
the  hon.  member  for  Muskoka  (Mr. 
Boyer) . 
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My  suggestion  is — if  The  Department 
of  Transport  will  not  improve  the  con- 
dition of  this  railway,  if  they  will  not 
place  garbage  containers  and  toilet 
facilities  at  this  point,  that  the  Hydro- 
Electric  Power  Commission,  which  have 
a  power  plant  at  that  location,  see  to  it 
that  we  have  toilet  facilities  and  garbage 
containers. 

I  might  just  say  a  word  or  two  about 
public  parks :  I  think  we  are  all  agreed, 
that  public  parks  and  the  available  land 
for  this  use  on  our  lovely  rivers,  lakes 
and  bays  in  this  province  is  becoming 
increasingly  scarce.  A  few  months  ago 
when  looking  at  Bass  Lake,  that  pic- 
turesque and  lovely  inland  lake  just  a 
few  miles  from  Orillia,  I  discovered 
that  all  that  land  had  been  taken  up  some 
years  ago  with  the  exception  of  some 
87  acres  which  had  been  acquired  by  a 
number  of  public  spirited  citizens  in  that 
area,  who  were  cognizant  of  the  situa- 
tion, pooled  the  money  they  could  raise 
together  and  purchased  that  87  acres, 
and  reserved  it  as  a  public  park  for  the 
use  of  the  rural  citizens  and  the  people 
from  Orillia. 

However,  with  the  increased  cost  of 
maintaining  and  operating  it,  it  was 
almost  impossible  to  carry  on.  A  few 
months  ago  the  Ontario  government 
had  the  opportunity  of  purchasing  it 
at  a  very  nominal  sum.  It  is  my  under- 
standing the  government  is  going  in  to 
the  park  in  the  spring  and  do  consider- 
able work  on  it,  so  the  good  people  of 
that  area  in  and  around  the  town  of 
Orillia  will  have  the  use  of  this  beautiful 
location  in  the  years  to  come. 

There  is  one  additional  park  site,  a 
beautiful  woodland  strip  near  Atherley, 
a  few  miles  away,  which  is  available, 
and  can  be  purchased.  This  additional 
park  will  be  badly  needed  in  the  near 
future.  I  understand  The  Department 
of  Lands  and  Forests  have  this  under 
consideration,  I  do  hope  and  trust  they 
will  give  it  careful  thought  and  lose  no 
time  in  acquiring  this  land  which  would 
be  so  beneficial  to  the  people  in  the 
neighbourhood. 

Just  a  word  about  education.  I  do 
want  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister  of 


Education  (Mr.  Dunlop)  for  the  very 
generous  manner  in  which  he  has  looked 
after  our  educational  needs.  Last  fall, 
we  were  happy  to  have  the  new  Mid- 
land -  Penetanguishene  district  high 
school  opened.  This  $1  million  building 
is  a  great  credit  to  The  Department  of 
Education  and  the  school  area. 

A  few  weeks  later,  we  opened  the  new 
public  school  in  Coldwater,  which  is  a 
great  credit  to  our  department. 

On  both  of  these  occasions,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  was  present,  and 
opened  these  buildings.  A  very  sizeable 
addition  was  made  to  the  Orillia  district 
collegiate,  and  we  were  graced  with  the 
presence  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  who  not  only  opened  the 
new  building,  but  was  presented  with  a 
fine  bronze  bust  of  himself  by  his 
friends  and  fellow  citizens  of  Orillia. 

That  is  about  all  I  wish  to  contribute 
at  this  time.  I  am  proud  of  the  action 
this  government  has  taken  to  give  us 
these  public  works  which  are  so  neces- 
sary and  so  beneficial  to  our  people.  For 
the  leadership  they  are  giving  in  bring- 
ing down  legislation  which  is  before  us 
for  our  consideration  and  approval  and 
for  a  new  hospital  health  plan  for  all 
our  people. 

I  am  also  proud  of  this  government's 
assurance  of  increased  aid  for  our  muni- 
cipalities, for  our  Department  of  Edu- 
cation, for  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, increased  aid  to  those  who  are 
receiving  welfare  benefits,  and  to  our 
farm   marketing. 

The  government  is  giving  leadership 
among  all  the  provinces  in  trying  to  give 
good  government  for  our  people. 

I  think  we  are  all  agreed  that  these 
are  moving,  challenging,  exciting,  his- 
tory-making days  for  our  people,  days 
of  progress,  development,  and  prosperity 
and  I  am  of  the  opinion  that  the  govern- 
ment is  giving  us  the  leadership  that 
will  give  us  confidence  to  go  forward 
into  the  future. 

HON.  R.  CONNELL  (Minister 
Without  Portfolio)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  first 
of  all  I  would  like  to  extend  my  con- 
gratulations to  the  Deputy  Speaker  on 
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his  elevation  to  this  position  and  also  for 
the  efficiency  with  which  he  is  carrying 
on  his  duties.  I  am  sure  all  hon.  mem- 
bers recognize  the  great  tradition  in  the 
family  of  the  hon.  member  for  Lambton 
East  (Mr.  Janes)  and  I  am  happy  to  see 
that  the  hon.  member  is  no  exception. 

I  would  also  draw  attention  to  the 
fact  that  in  the  gallery  there  is  a  group 
of  children  from  Millgrove  school  which 
is  in  the  heart  of  the  riding  of  Hamilton- 
Wentworth.  Although  these  children  are 
of  very  tender  years  we  all  recognize 
they  are  the  important  years. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  presenting  the  report 
for  1956  of  the  Hydro-Electric  Power 
Commission  of  Ontario,  I  should  first 
like  to  say  that  last  year  was,  perhaps, 
the  most  significant  year  in  the  history 
of  Ontario  Hydro. 

In  addition  to  celebrating  the  50th 
anniversary  of  its  founding,  the  com- 
mission, in  September  last,  joined  with 
Atomic  Energy  of  Canada  Limited  and 
the  Canadian  General  Electric  Company 
to  take  the  first  tangible  step  towards 
implementing  nuclear  energy  as  a  source 
of  electric  power  generation  in  Canada. 

I  count  myself  most  fortunate  in 
having  become  a  member  of  the  com- 
mission during  such  an  auspicious  year. 
Although  my  appointment  took  place 
towards  the  close  of  1956,  the  publicity 
attendant  upon  Hydro's  commemorative 
functions,  and  the  numerous  public  trib- 
utes paid  during  the  Golden  Jubilee 
year,  enabled  me  to  enter  upon  my  new 
duties  with  a  foreknowledge  of  the  or- 
ganization and  an  insight  into  its  proud 
tradition  which  I  would  otherwise  have 
lacked. 

Before  reporting  upon  the  accom- 
plishments of  Ontario  Hydro  during 
1956,  and  before  telling  hon.  members 
something  of  the  plans  to  safeguard  the 
power  supply  of  the  province  in  the 
future,  I  should  like  to  recall  the  ap- 
pointments which  took  place  on  Novem- 
ber 1st  of  last  year. 

Dr.  Richard  L.  Hearn,  who  had  so 
ably  guided  the  policies  of  the  com- 
mission since  January,  1955,  retired 
from   the   chairmanship   and   was   suc- 


ceeded by  James  S.  Duncan,  C.M.G. 
Mr.  Duncan  brought  with  him  not  only 
the  administrative  ability  and  wide  ex- 
perience gained  during  his  many  years 
as  one  of  Canada's  foremost  industrial- 
ists, but  also  a  brilliant  reputation  for 
his  work  in  fostering  international  good- 
will and  for  his  patronage  of  many 
cultural  activities. 

Coincident  with  the  appointment  of 
Mr.  Duncan,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
(Mr.  Frost)  also  confirmed  the  position 
of  Mr.  W.  Ross  Strike,  Q.C.,  as  first 
vice-chairman  of  the  commission ;  named 
me  as  second  vice-chairman  and  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  in  the  Ontario  cab- 
inet; and  appointed  Mr.  D.  P.  Cliff,  a 
former  president  of  the  Ontario  Muni- 
cipal Electric  Association,  as  a  com- 
missioner to  serve  with  Lt.-Col.  A.  A. 
Kennedy,  D.S.O.,  E.D. 

At  the  same  time,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  expressed  gratification  that  Dr. 
Hearn  would  continue  his  long  associa- 
tion with  Ontario  Hydro  as  an  engineer- 
ing consultant,  and  would  also  remain  a 
director  of  Atomic  Energy  of  Canada 
Limited. 

In  the  4  months  since  these  appoint- 
ments were  made,  I  have  become  keenly 
aware  of  the  responsibility  resting  upon 
the  shoulders  of  those  who  serve  on  the 
Hydro  commission.  I  am  particularly 
mindful,  too,  of  the  service  on  the  com- 
mission rendered  by  my  good  friend 
and  cabinet  colleague,  the  hon.  W.  K. 
Warrender,  now  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Over  its  50  years  of  existence, 
this  great  public  electrical  utility  has 
grown  from  an  idea  in  the  minds  of  a 
few  far-sighted  men  into  a  people's 
business  operating  with  total  assets  now 
in  excess  of  $2  bilhon  and  providing 
direct  employment  for  18,000  of  our 
fellow-citizens. 

Responsible  for  nearly  90  per  cent,  of 
the  primary  energy  supplied  by  central 
electric  stations  for  consumption  in  On- 
tario, Hydro  today  owns  and  operates  65 
hydro-electric  and  two  major  thermal- 
electric  generating  stations.  During 
1956,  the  total  output  of  all  resources 
amounted  to  29.5  billion  kilowatt  hours, 
representing  an  increase  of  11  per  cent. 
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over  the  previous  year.  Ontario  Hydro's 
own  generating  stations  provided  85  per 
cent,  of  this  energy,  the  balance  being 
provided  from  purchased  power. 

Because  its  activities  are  so  wide- 
spread and  so  intimately  connected  with 
primary  production,  manufacturing  and 
general  community  life,  the  commission's 
operation  is,  of  course,  closely  allied  to 
the  tempo  of  the  provincial  economy.  I 
think  a  review  of  the  pattern  of  demands 
and  resources  confirms  this  point. 

Although  the  rate  of  growth  in  system 
demands  during  the  past  year  was  much 
lower  than  during  1955 — amounting  to 
6.6  per  cent,  in  the  southern  Ontario 
system,  7.4  per  cent,  in  the  northeastern 
division,  and  8.2  per  cent,  in  the  north- 
western division — it  still  had  the  effect 
of  reducing  the  commission's  margin  of 
power  reserve  that  existed  at  the  end 
of  1955. 

Despite  this  fact,  and  we  must  re- 
member that  the  increase  in  demands 
during  the  last  decade  has  been  tremen- 
dous, I  feel  that  it  is  a  matter  of  com- 
mendation for  those  who  have  adminis- 
tered the  affairs  of  Ontario  Hydro  in 
recent  years  that  they  have  succeeded 
so  admirably  in  maintaining  the  re- 
sources ahead  of  the  province's  power 
requirements. 

To  do  this,  it  has  been  necessary,  as 
hon.  members  well  know,  to  provide 
large  blocks  of  additional  power  in  an 
extremely  short  space  of  time.  Today, 
however,  we  can  look  with  pride — and 
be  extremely  thankful — that  Ontario 
Hydro  has  been  able  to  increase  its  re- 
sources to  more  than  2.25  times  what 
they  were  in  1945.  As  a  result,  the  com- 
mission's capacity  has  been  increased 
from  1,937.500  kilowatts  at  the  end  of 
the  war  to  4,552,100  by  the  close  of  1956. 

I  need  hardly  add  that  this  active 
programme  of  construction  must  con- 
tinue well  into  the  future  if  the  economy 
of  this  province  is  to  be  protected.  But 
before  looking  ahead,  may  I,  Mr. 
Speaker,  review  in  more  detail  some 
highlights  from  Ontario  Hydro's  opera- 
tions. 


Construction  presently  in  progress  on 
9  separate  projects,  including  new  plants 
and  additions  to  existing  stations,  will 
add  more  than  2.2  million  kilowatts  to 
our  systems  within  the  next  4  years. 
When  one  realizes  that  by  1980,  the 
demands  upon  Hydro  may  be  4  to  5 
times  what  they  are  today,  I  think  he 
will  agree  that  the  commission's  pro- 
gramme of  construction  must  continue 
at  the  same  accelerated  pace  if  we  are 
to  meet  these  requirements  and  reach  a 
safe   margin   of   reserve. 

Although  additions  to  generating 
capacity  in  1956  were  restricted  to  the 
northwestern  division,  where  increasing 
demands  are  being  experienced  from  the 
pulp  and  paper  industry  and  from  ex- 
tensive mining  activity,  the  commission 
continued  its  long-range  construction 
programme  in  an  effort  to  keep  pace 
with  anticipated  demands. 

Next  year,  for  example,  because  of 
construction  now  taking  place,  a  new 
unit  will  come  into  operation  at  each 
of  3  existing  plants  in  the  northwestern 
division  —  at  Alexander  and  Cameron 
Falls  on  the  Nipigon  River,  and  at 
Manitou  Falls  on  the  English  River.  It 
may  be  recalled  that  this  latter  station 
was  placed  in  service  last  year. 

Early  in  1958,  the  capacity  of  this 
division  will  be  further  increased  by  the 
completion  of  the  3-unit,  54,000-kilowatt 
Whitedog  Falls  generating  station  on 
the  Winnipeg  River,  and  later  in  the 
year  by  the  67,500-kilowatt  Caribou 
Falls  development  on  the  English  River, 
which  will  be  available  for  service. 

Many  hon.  members  will  be  interested 
to  learn,  I  am  sure,  that  a  site  has  been 
chosen  for  the  future  development  of  a 
thermal-electric  generating  station  at  the 
Lakehead.  I  hope  to  provide  the  hon. 
members  of  the  House  with  more  details 
of  this  at  a  later  date. 

For  the  interconnected  southern 
Ontario  system  and  northeastern  divi- 
sion, load  growth  in  the  immediate 
future  will  be  met  largely  from  3  major 
sources,  which  are  at  present  under 
construction  or  being  enlarged.  I  refer 
to  the  Sir  Adam  Beck-Niagara  Generat- 
ing   Station    No.    2,    the    Robert    H. 
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Saunders-St.  Lawrence  Generating  Sta- 
tion, and  the  Richard  L.  Hearn  plant  in 
Toronto. 

The  pumping-generating  station  asso- 
ciated with  the  main  Niagara  project 
will  be  substantially  completed  by  the 
end  of  this  year.  With  an  installed  capa- 
city of  170,000  kilowatts,  this  unique 
operation  will  make  a  significant  contri- 
bution to  the  system  resources  at  times 
of  peak  demand.  At  the  main  power- 
house, construction  of  4  additional  units 
is  proceeding  on  schedule  and  the  first 
one  is  planned  for  initial  operation  late 
this  year.  This  will  be  followed  by  the 
remaining  3  in  1958  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  the  station  from  its  present 
900,000  kilowatts  to  1,370,000,  including 
the  pumping-generating  units. 

Mr.  Speaker,  as  you  are  aware, 
Ontario  Hydro  is  the  Canadian  agent 
for  the  construction  of  remedial  works 
designed  to  enhance  and  preserve  the 
scenic  beauty  of  Niagara's  famous  falls. 
During  1956,  the  commission  continued 
with  the  task  of  building  the  1,550-foot- 
long  control  structure  extending  out 
from  the  Canadian  shore  of  the  Niagara 
River.  Nine  of  the  13  submersible  gates 
are  in  operation,  and  by  August  of  this 
year  the  entire  work  will  be  completed. 

At  the  St.  Lawrence  power  project, 
there  are  so  many  phases  of  construction 
and  planning  that  a  separate  report 
could  be  very  easily  devoted  to  this 
subject.  However,  realizing  that  time 
does  not  permit  this,  I  shall  touch  upon 
a  few  of  the  accomplishments  which  I 
hope  will  be  of  most  interest  to  the 
House. 

The  first  concrete  for  the  powerhouse 
structure  was  placed  last  February,  just 
18  months  after  the  of^cial  ground- 
breaking ceremony  in  1954.  At  the  peak 
of  construction  during  1956,  some  4,500 
men  were  engaged  on  the  Hydro  project 
and  more  than  2,000  cubic  yards  of  con- 
crete were  being  placed  each  day. 

Favourable  progress  is  also  reported 
by  the  commission's  partner  in  the  pro- 
ject, the  power  authority  of  the  state 
of  New  York,  and  there  is  every  reason 
to  believe  that  the  schedule  for  estab- 
lishing the   headpond   in    1958  will   be 


maintained.  Initial  power  will  be  made 
available  during  that  same  year  and  the 
entire  development  will  be  completed, 
it  is  felt,  by  1960,  with  an  installed 
capacity  of  820,000  kilowatts  available 
to  each  partner. 

Subsidiary  projects  of  this  develop- 
ment form  a  most  important  aspect  of 
the  work,  and  the  rehabilitation  of 
people  and  property  went  forward  with 
a  minimum  of  inconvenience  to  those 
concerned.  This  included  the  moving, 
during  the  year,  of  about  210  houses 
from  the  affected  area  to  higher  ground 
in  newly  planned  communities,  com- 
pletion of  approximately  35  miles  of 
relocated  highway,  and  the  laying  of 
some  40  miles  of  double  track  for  the 
relocated  section  of  the  Canadian 
National    Railway    rnain    line. 

In  a  project  as  vast  as  the  St.  Law- 
rence, involving  the  rehabilitation  of 
some  6,500  people  on  the  north  shore 
of  the  river,  there  must  inevitably  be 
isolated  cases  of  dissatisfaction.  Yet,  I 
believe  that  the  thought  and  effort  put 
forth  by  the  management  and  staff  of 
Ontario  Hydro,  in  co-operation  with 
local  officials,  in  an  endeavour  to  be  fair 
to  the  people  has  no  equal  anywhere.  I 
venture  to  say  that  the  Ontario  govern- 
ment is  extremely  fortunate  in  having 
this  work  placed  in  such  responsible 
hands. 

There  can  be  no  doubt  that  in  terms 
of  prestige  for  this  province,  the  St. 
Lawrence  project  is  a  wonderful  ad- 
vertisement which  is  carried  in  the 
minds  of  people  to  many  parts  of  the 
world.  Last  year  alone,  some  340,000 
people  visited  one  of  the  greatest  en- 
gineering feats  of  our  time.  No  effort 
is  spared  on  the  part  of  Ontario  Hydro 
to  ensure  that  they  will  take  away  with 
them,  whether  they  be  fellow  Canadians 
or  visitors  from  other  countries,  the 
most  favourable  impression  of  Ontario's 
efforts  to  fulfil  the  demands  for  power. 

I  know  that  many.  hon.  members 
here  today  have  already  witnessed  the 
tremendous  construction  taking  place, 
but  I  urge  all  of  them  to  take  their 
friends  to  see  the  progress  which  is 
beinsf  made.    If  I  can  be  of  service  in 
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ensuring  that  every  facility  is  placed  at 
their  disposal  in  this  regard,  I  shall 
be  most  happy  to  do  so. 

In  my  opinion,  one  of  the  significant 
points  of  the  St.  Lawrence  project  is 
that  it  marks  the  harnessing  of  the  last 
major  source  of  hydro-electric  energy 
available  to  southern  Ontario.  This  fact 
was  clearly  indicated  in  Ontario  Hydro's 
report  to  the  Royal  commission  last 
year,  and  those  hon.  members  who  are 
familiar  with  this  report  will  under- 
stand that  we  are  witnessing  a  most 
important  period  of  transition  in  the 
matter  of  power  supply.  An  increasing 
role  will  be  played  in  the  future  by 
thermal  plants  using  the  fossil  fuels  or 
employing  nuclear  reaction,  as  com- 
pared to  those  taking  their  energy  from 
the  falling  waters. 

The  first  major  step  in  this  regard 
was  inaugurated  in  1951,  when  Hydro's 
two  largest  thermal-electric  stations 
were  brought  into  operation  at  Toronto 
and  Windsor.  Now,  with  diminishing 
hydraulic  resources  coupled  with  a  high 
rate  of  load  growth,  the  second  step 
in  this  transition  must  take  place  with 
the  addition  of  4  more  units  to  the 
400,000-kilowatt  Richard  L.  Hearn 
generating  station  on  Toronto's  water- 
front. Already  the  largest  thermal- 
electric  plant  in  Canada,  this  station, 
by  1960,  will  have  installed  a  capacity 
of   1.2  million  kilowatts. 

I  realize  that  the  financial  report  is, 
perhaps,  the  most  tangible  evidence 
which  can  be  offered  in  support  of 
an  organization's  true  administrative 
ability.  Unfortunately  the  operations  of 
the  commission  are  such  that  only  pre- 
liminary figures  are  available  at  this 
time.  I  would  ask  the  indulgence  of 
the  House,  therefore,  until  such  time 
as  the  official  Annual  Report  can  be 
made  available. 

As  I  indicated  at  the  beginning  of 
this  report,  we  shall  find  that  total 
assets  at  the  end  of  1956,  after  deduct- 
ing accumulated  depreciation,  will  be 
slightly  over  $2  billion,  compared  to 
$1,788  million  at  December  31,  1955. 
This  increase  was  financed  in  part  by 
the  issue  of  bonds  and  the  balance  from 


internal  resources.  The  long  -  term 
liabilities  of  the  commission,  at  the  end 
of  1956,  stood  at  approximately  $1,392 
million,  of  which  about  $48  million 
originally  consisted  of  advances  from 
the  province. 

In  common  with  almost  all  phases  of 
Canadian  business  activity  during  1956, 
the  commission  experienced  a  rise  in 
the  cost  of  providing  services.  Pre- 
liminary figures  also  indicated  a  total 
gross  revenue  amounting  to  more  than 
$186  million,  an  increase  of  some  $20 
milHon  or  12.4  per  cent,  over  the 
revenue  for   1955. 

It  is  not  the  intention,  Mr.  Speaker, 
to  provide  the  House  with  a  complete 
report  of  the  commission's  activities  at 
this  time,  but  I  should  like  to  draw 
certain  facts  to  the  attention  of  hon. 
members.  These  are,  I  feel,  of  direct 
concern  or  interest  to  us  all,  for  they 
have  an  intimate  bearing  on  the  lives 
of  a  large  segment  of  our  population. 

I  refer  to  Ontario  Hydro's  continued 
programmes  in  the  fields  of  frequency 
standardization,  rural  extensions  and 
betterments,  interconnections  and 
nuclear  experiments. 

The  commission's  task  of  standardiz- 
ing the  frequency  to  60  cycles  in  an 
area  which  originally  covered  12,000 
square  miles  of  southwestern  Ontario, 
is  now  in  its  eighth  year.  By  the  end 
of  December  1956,  the  equipment  of 
more  than  75  per  cent,  of  the  domestic 
and  commercial  service  customers,  and 
85  per  cent,  of  the  connected  horse 
power  of  power  service  customers,  had 
been  changed  over. 

Preliminary  figures  indicate  a  total 
expenditure  by  the  commission  on  the 
programme  during  last  year  of  $36 
million.  The  total  cost  to  the  commis- 
sion to  the  end  of  last  December  is  esti- 
mated to  be  approximately  $279.6  mil- 
lion, of  which  $15.6  million  is  the  value 
of  inventories  for  future  use. 

An  indication  of  the  immensity  of 
the  task  already  performed  is  provided 
by  statistics  showing  that  over  5  million 
appliances  have  been  changed  for 
772,000  customers.    With  the  exception 
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of  Toronto,  it  is  estimated  that  all  areas 
will  be  completed  within  the  next  year, 
and  that  the  entire  programme  will  be 
concluded  by  the  summer  of  1959. 

As  the  work  of  standardization  moves 
into  its  final  phase,  the  commission's 
facilities  for  generating  power  at  25 
cycles  must  be  converted  to  meet  the 
additional  60-cycle  demand.  Last  year, 
two  units  at  the  Sir  Adam  Beck- 
Niagara  Generating  Station  No.  1  were 
changed  to  the  higher  frequency,  and 
plans  were  made  to  standardize  the 
equipment  of  4  Quebec  utiHties  supply- 
ing Ontario  Hydro  with  power  under 
long-term  contracts. 

Undoubtedly  the  most  notable  devel- 
opment to  take  place  since  the  frequency 
standardization  programme  was  an- 
nounced was  the  decision  last  year  to 
undertake  a  similar  programme,  begin- 
ning in  1958,  in  the  northeastern  divi- 
sion. The  1,400-square-mile  area  to  be 
affected  includes  the  districts  of  Porcu- 
pine, Kirkland  Lake,  Matheson,  Elk 
Lake,  Matachewan,  smaller  communities 
surrounding  Sudbury  and  several  rural 
operating  areas.  Approximately  18,800 
customers  will  be  involved. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  whether  he  has  an 
estimate  of  the  cost  involved  in  this 
project  about  which  he  has  been 
speaking  ? 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL:  In  north- 
eastern Ontario? 

MR.  OLIVER :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL :  My  under- 
standing is  that  the  cost  of  changing  the 
consumer  is  something  over  $6  million ; 
that  does  not  include  the  cost  of  chang- 
ing the  plants  from  25  to  60  cycle  at  the 
generating  stations. 

One  of  the  most  commendable  policies 
of  the  commission  has  been  its  continu- 
ing efforts  to  bring  power  to  the  remotest 
corners  of  the  province  wherever  feas- 
ible.   As   a  result,   most  of   our   rural 


citizens  have,  for  many  years,  enjoyed 
the  benefits  of  electricity.  The  extensive 
use  of  electric  energy  on  the  farm,  and 
I  am  particularly  close  to  this  picture,  is 
evidenced  by  the  fact  that  the  average 
annual  consumption  has  almost  doubled 
in  the  last  10  years,  rising  from  2,568 
kilowatt  hours  in  1946  to  an  estimated 
4,500  last  year. 

Hydro's  policy  of  rural  expansion  has 
been  particularly  aggressive  in  the  post- 
war years  when  the  number  of  rural  cus- 
tomers served  has  grown  from  156,500 
to  more  than  430,000.  The  continuing 
activity  of  this  programme  is  indicated 
by  some  25,000  new  rural  customers 
added  during  1956  before  certain  annex- 
ations took  place.  It  is  expected  that  the 
present  year  will  see  even  this  figure 
exceeded. 

Despite  several  cases  of  annexation 
of  rural  areas  by  municipalities  during 

1956,  a  net  addition  of  640  miles  of  rural 
distribution  line  was  made  to  bring  the 
total  in  service  to  almost  44,500  miles. 
Primary  extensions  to  rural  lines  pres- 
ently planned  for  1957  amount  to  901 
miles.  Hon.  members  of  the  House 
have,  of  course,  a  vital  interest  in  these 
statistics,  for  through  its  policy  of  pro- 
viding 50  per  cent,  of  the  capital  cost 
of  rural  distribution  facilities,  the  pro- 
vincial government  was  committed  dur- 
ing 1956  to  an  estimated  $6,016,000.  For 

1957,  Ontario  Hydro's  rural  budget  has 
been  tentatively  set  at  $20  million. 

A  further  indication  of  the  commis- 
sion's sincere  desire  to  improve  its  serv- 
ice to  rural  customers  is  in  the  little 
publicized,  but  highly  commendable  plan, 
inaugurated  in  1952,  to  modernize  its 
area  offices  and  warehouse  facilities. 
Two  such  offices  were  opened  last  year, 
bringing  the  total  of  these  new  buildings 
to  12  since  the  programme  started.  Five 
others  are  in  the  course  of  construction 
and  10  more  will  be  commenced  this 
year. 

More  important,  from  the  point  of 
view  of  faster  service,  however,  is  the 
fact  that  new  line  trucks  equipped  with 
two-way  radios  are  being  provided  in 
many  of  the  areas. 
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Besides  aiding  Ontario's  farming  com- 
munities by  improvements  to  rural  facili- 
ties, the  commission  must  protect  the 
general  economy  by  ensuring  that  power 
is  available  wherever  and  whenever  it 
is  required.  This,  of  course,  entails  an 
extensive  programme  of  maintenance 
and  extension  of  the  vast  network  of 
transmission  lines  which  carry  power  to 
every  section  of  the  province. 

I  shall  not  attempt  to  lengthen  this  re- 
port by  a  detailed  analysis  of  the  many 
activities  in  this  regard  during  1956,  but 
there  is  one  example  which,  I  believe, 
illustrates  the  point  I  am  making. 

As  we  are  all  well  aware,  one  of  the 
most  significant  developments  to  take 
place  within  our  borders  in  recent  years 
is  the  discovery  of  rich  uranium  deposits 
in  the  Blind  River  district.  The  signifi- 
cance comes  from  predictions  that  Can- 
ada may,  within  the  next  year,  be  the 
world's    largest    producer    of    this    ore. 

Ensuring  an  adequate  supply  of  power 
to  this  area,  therefore,  is  vital  to  the 
Canadian  economy,  and  I  am  pleased  to 
report  that  Hydro's  planning  engineers 
have  not  overlooked  the  situation.  In- 
deed, an  expenditure  of  almost  $10  mil- 
lion has  been  authorized  to  date  in  order 
to  provide  transformer  and  transmission 
facilities  for  this  new  load  centre. 

Heightened  demands  for  power  due  to 
the  quickening  tempo  of  this  mining 
activity  in  the  northeast  are  presently 
being  met  by  transfers  of  power  from 
the  southern  Ontario  system.  Further 
transfers  to  meet  future  load  growth  will 
be  made  possible  by  a  230,000-volt  trans- 
mission line,  to  be  built  for  service  in 
1958  from  the  Otto  Holden  station  on 
the  Ottawa  River  to  Sudbury.  A  similar 
line  is  being  constructed  to  complete  the 
link  from  Sudbury  to  the  Blind  River 
transformer  station. 

Ontario  Hydro's  policy  of  developing 
these  interconnections  between  systems 
or  with  neighbouring  utilities  has  been 
another  important  trend  during  recent 
years.  It  has  provided,  in  many  cases,  a 
margin  of  system  safety  which  would 
have  been  impossible  to  duplicate  for  a 
similar  cost. 


A  further  step  was  taken  in  this  re- 
gard during  1956,  when  an  interconnec- 
tion was  made  with  Manitoba.  This 
latter  step  marked  the  culmination  last 
October  of  several  years  of  engineer- 
ing studies  when  the  facilities  of  the 
Manitoba-Hydro-Electric  board  and  of 
Ontario  Hydro's  northwestern  division 
were  interconnected. 

It  is  now  possible  to  exchange  power, 
when  required,  and  to  co-operate  in 
utilizing  the  fiows  of  the  Winnipeg  and 
English  rivers  to  the  best  possible  ad- 
vantage. With  the  establishment  of  this 
link,  only  a  line  between  the  north- 
w^estern  and  northeastern  divisions  re- 
mains to  be  built  before  Hydro's  16,500 
miles  of  transmission  lines  can  be  com- 
pletely interconnected  with  systems  in 
Quebec,  New  York  State,  Michigan  and 
Manitoba. 

While  I  have  touched  upon  some  of 
the  main  aspects  of  the  policy  of  con- 
tinual expansion,  which  the  commission 
must  follow  to  meet  the  ever-mounting 
power  needs  of  our  prosperous  province, 
there  are  many  side-effects  to  this  policy 
of  which  time  permits  only  brief 
mention. 

Not  least  among  these  is  the  greatly- 
heightened  standard  of  living  enjoyed 
by  our  citizens  as  a  result  of  the  greater 
use  of  electricity  in  the  home  since  the 
end  of  World  War  II.  In  1946,  for 
example,  the  average  domestic  consump- 
tion for  the  year  was  2,712  kilowatt 
hours.  The  estimated  figure  for  last 
year  is  in  excess  of  5,100  kilowatt  hours, 
indicating  an  almost  100  per  cent,  in- 
crease in  consumption. 

The  large  number  of  electrical  ap- 
pliances now  on  the  market  accounts  for 
much  of  this  demand  for  more  and  more 
electric  energy.  Some  of  these  appli- 
ances, such  as  clothes  driers  and  tele- 
vision sets,  were  not  generally  available 
even  at  the  end  of  the  war,  but  the 
additional  load  they  now  impose  in- 
creases the  necessity  for  adequate  house- 
hold wiring  and,  as  hon.  members  know, 
has  caused  this  question  to  become  an 
important  issue  in  some  of  our  muni- 
cipalities. 
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Another  effect  of  these  added  demands 
I  has  been  to  render  some  of  our  regional 
offices  inadequaite,  both  in  size  and 
design,  to  cope  with  the  volume  of 
business.  CompHcating  this  situation  is 
the  fact  that,  when  the  commission's 
plan  of  decentralization  was  inaugurated 
in  1947,  most  of  the  9  regional  offices 
were  installed  in  buildings  which  were 
.considered  adequate  only  from  the 
short-term  viewpoint.  To  remedy  this, 
new  regional  offices,  designed  by  the 
commission's  own  architect,  were  com- 
pleted last  year  at  Ottawa,  North  Bay 
and  Hamilton.  Another  is  under  con- 
struction at  Belleville  and  will  be  ready 
for  occupancy  later  this  year. 

Much  credit  is  reflected  upon  the 
municipalities,  too,  for  the  part  they 
are  playing  in  this  modernization  pro- 
gramme. In  the  past  10  years  no  less 
than  32  municipal  utilities  have  moved 
into  new,  more  efficient  headquarters. 
Four  new  office  buildings  were  opened 
last  year  and  7  more  are  scheduled  to  be 
completed  in  1957  to  better  serve  their 
customers. 

There  are  now  350  municipal  com- 
missions in  existence,  and  I  feel  the 
province  as  a  whole  owes  a  great  debt 
to  the  1,400  public-spirited  citizens  who 
serve  on  them  and  are  directly  res- 
ponsible for  this  forward-looking  policy. 
The  time  and  labour  they  devote  to  their 
duties  is  far  in  excess  of  any  remunera- 
tion they  might  receive  in  return,  and  I 
am  sure  I  speak  for  the  whole  com- 
mission when  I  say  that  Ontario  Hydro 
is  proud  to  be  associated  with  them. 

This  report  would  not  be  complete 
if  I  did  not  mention  an  event  which 
took  place  in  1956,  but  which  takes  its 
significance   from  the   future. 

On  September  19,  1956,  at  a  site  near 
Hydro's  Des  Joachims  generating  station 
on  the  Ottawa  River,  sod-turning  cere- 
monies in  which  Ontario's  hon.  Prime 
Minister  took  part,  marked  the  start  of 
construction  for  Canada's  first  nuclear- 
electric  power  station.  I  need  hardly 
add  that  the  commission  is  proud  to 
have  been  selected  to  participate  in  this 
experiment  along  with  the  two  agencies 
I  have  already  mentioned. 


Known  as  Nuclear  Power  Demon- 
stration (NPD),  the  pilot  plant  will  be 
completed  in  1959  with  a  capacity  of 
20,000  kilowatts.  While  this  power  will 
be  fed  into  the  southern  Ontario  system, 
the  main  purpose  of  NPD  will  be  to  pro- 
vide information  and  experience  for 
the  design  and  operation  of  larger 
nuclear-electric  power  plants  in  the 
future. 

HI  may  recall  once  again  Ontario 
Hydro's  brief  to  the  Royal  Commission 
on  Canada's  Economic  Prospects,  it  was 
indicated  that  by  1980  demands  may  be 
4  to  5  times  what  they  are  today,  which 
means  resources  totalling  more  than  20 
million  kilowatts  would  be  required. 
Undoubtedly  a  considerable  portion  of 
new  capacity  will  be  from  nuclear- 
electric  stations  utilizing  uranium,  one 
of  the  natural  resources  of  our  own 
province,  as  a  fuel. 

During  this  period  of  transition,  we 
are  fortunate  in  the  fact  that  we  shall 
be  able  to  draw  upon  the  fund  of  knowl- 
edge being  accumulated  from  actual 
experience  in  such  nations  as  the  United 
Kingdom  and  the  United  States. 

Ontario  Hydro  is  also  playing  its 
part  in  this  development  by  fostering 
studies  in  the  wide  field  of  nuclear  re- 
search. Tangible  evidence  of  this  is 
provided  by  the  commission's  decision 
in  October,  1956,  to  provide  financial 
assistance  to  McMaster  University  at 
Hamilton  for  work  associated  with  the 
installation,  operation  and  study  of 
nuclear  reaction  under  the  guidance  of 
some  of  Canada's  most  experienced 
physicists  and  scientists  in  this  field. 

This  contribution  took  the  form  of  a 
capital  grant  of  $100,000  in  1956,  with 
a  similar  sum  to  become  available  this 
year.  In  addition,  an  amount  of  $5,000 
annually  for  a  period  of  10  years  will 
be  provided  by  the  commission  to  help 
defray  operating  costs  associated  with 
the  reactor  which  will  be  built  at 
Hamilton.  Hydro  has  also  undertaken 
to  appoint  an  engineer  to  work  with 
the  university  staff  in  these  studies. 

Before  closing  my  report,  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  should  like  to  add  what  might 
be  called  a  footnote.    In  addition  to  the 
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tremendous  activity  which  I  have  al- 
ready outlined  to  hon.  members,  I  am 
happy  to  announce  that  just  a  few  days 
ago  the  commission  authorized  addi- 
tional generation  to  serve  northwestern 
Ontario.  This  will  take  the  form  of  a 
new  development  at  Silver  Falls  on  the 
Kaministikwia  River,  some  25  miles 
northwest  of  Port  Arthur. 

To  be  available  for  service  in  the  fall 
of  1959,  this  plant  will  add  43,500  kilo- 
watts to  the  capacity  of  our  northwestern 
division. 

This,  I  think,  is  just  one  other  indi- 
cation of  the  fact  that,  whatever  trends 
the  future  may  bring,  Ontario  Hydro 
is  continuing  to  ensure  that  an  adequate 
supply  of  power  is  made  available  for 
the  benefit  of  the  people.  Undoubtedly, 
that  pioneer  spirit,  which  carried  the 
commission  through  its  early  formation 
to  its  Golden  Jubilee  year,  is  being  and 
will  be  perpetuated  to  bring  forth  even 
greater  achievements  in  the  years  ahead. 

MR.  J.  YAREMKO  (Bellwoods)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjournment 
of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

THE  ROYAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

Mr.  R.  Macaulay  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  11,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  Royal  Trust  Company." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  ETOBICOKE 

Mr.  W.  Lewis  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  26,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Etobicoke." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  HOWE  ISLAND 

Mr.  Stewart  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  28,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Howe  Island." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 

Mr.  A.  Frost  (Bracondale)  moves 
second  reading  of  Bill  No.  30,  "An  Act 
respecting  the  Canadian  National  Ex- 
hibition Association." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP   OF  SCARBOROUGH 

Mr.  R.  E.  Sutton  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  25,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  Scarborough." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  BRANTFORD 

Mr.  G.  Gordon  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  12,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  Brantford." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


TOWNSHIP  OF  NORTH  YORK 

Mr.  T.  Graham  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  34,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  township  of  North  York." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF  TORONTO 

Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  21,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Toronto." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

Mr.  G.  Wardrope  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  32,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  municipality  of  Neebing." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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TOWNSHIP  OF  GRANTHAM 

Mr.  A.  Jolley  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  33,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Grantham." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


SACRED  HEART  COLLEGE  OF 
SUDBURY 

Mr.  G.  Monaghan  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  35,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  Sacred  Heart  College  of  Sudbury." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

Mr.  D.  Kerr  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  19,  "An  Act  respecting  the 
board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Windsor." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


CITY  OF  SAULT  STE.  MARIE 

Mr.  C.  H.  Lyons  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  36,  "An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  Sault  Ste.  Marie." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

Hon.  Dana  Porter  moves  that  Mr. 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  committee 
of  the  whole;  Mr.  W.  J.  Stewart  in  the 
chair. 


O'KEEFE  CENTRE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  20, 
An  Act  respecting  O'Keefe  Centre. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  20  reported. 


TOWN  OF  PEMBROKE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  22, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Pem- 
broke. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  22  reported. 


CITY  OF  PETERBOROUGH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  24, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Peter- 
borough. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  24  reported. 


CITY  OF  OTTAWA 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.   Ij 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Ottawa. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Schedule    agreed    to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.   1   reported. 


COMMUNITY  CHEST  OF 
GREATER  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  15, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Community  Chest 
of  Greater  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  3,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  15  reported. 


ONTARIO  PROFESSIONAL 
FORESTERS  ASSOCIATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  10, 
An  Act  to  incorporate  the  Ontario 
Professional  Foresters  Association. 

Sections  1  to  14,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  10  reported. 
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TOWN  OF  BARRIE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  13, 
An  Act  respecting  the  town  of  Barrie. 

Sections  1  to  4,  inclusive,  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
Bill  No.  13  reported. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
bills  without  amendment. 

Motion  agreed  to. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  chair. 

MR.  STEWART :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  begs  to 
report  it  has  passed  several  bills  without 
amendment  and  begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Report  adopted. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  3.40  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Township  of  Grantham,  bill  respecting,  reported  IT^ 

Sacred  Heart  College  of  Sudbury,  bill  respecting,  reported  774 

Board  of  education  for  the  city  of  Windsor,  bill  respecting,  reported 774 

Motion  to  adjourn,  Mr.  Frost,  agreed  to  774 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  I  beg  to  inform 
the  House  that  the  clerk  has  received, 
from  the  commissioners  of  estate  bills, 
their  report  in  the  following  cases: 

Bill  No.  14,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Erin  Fifth  Line  Union  Church  in  the 
township  of  Erin. 

Bill  No.  29,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas. 


Monday,  March  4,  1957 

The  alterations  and  amendments  that  are, 
in  our  opinion,  proper  and  necessary  to  be 
made  in  the  bill  as  submitted,  are  the  fol- 
lowing : 

1.  The  following  words  be  added  to 
section  2 : 

after  "Conningsby  cemetery,"  insert  "as 
part  of  the  cemetery," 

and 

after   "1873" 

add  "upon  the  same  trusts  as  are  set  forth 
in  registered  instrument  No.  5035-D  1  for 
the  township  of  Erin." 

We  return  herewith  the  said  bill  and  the 
petition  therefor. 
As  WITNESS  our  respective  hands. 


THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  J.  K.  Mackay 
The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Wilson 

Osgoode   Hall,   Toronto    1 
March  1,   1957 

Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Parliament  Buildings 
Toronto  2,  Ontario 

Re:   Private  Bill  No.   4,  1957,  An  Act 

respecting     the    Erin    5th     Line     Union 

Church  in  the  township  of  Erin 

Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of 
estate  bills,  have  considered  the  above- 
mentioned  bill  and  now  beg  to  report  thereon. 

Presuming  the  allegations  contained  in  the 
preamble  to  the  bill  to  be  proved  to  the  satis- 
faction of  the  House,  it  is  in  our  opinion 
reasonable  that  such  bill  do  pass  into  law, 
and,  subject  to  the  alterations  or  amendments 
hereinafter  set  forth,  the  provisions  of  the 
said  bill  are  proper  for  carrying  its  purpose 
into  effect. 


Witness  : 
(signed) 

Anne  Brown 

\ 

/     (signed) 

\        J.  K.  Mackay 

/        John  L.  Wilson 

THE  SUPREME  COURT  OF  ONTARIO 


The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  Smily 

The  Hon.  Mr.  Justice  F.  G.  MacKay 

Osgoode   Hall,   Toronto   1 
March  1,   1957 

Roderick  G.  Lewis,  Esq.,  Q.C. 
Clerk  of  the  Legislative  Assembly 
Parliament   Buildings 
Toronto,  Ontario 

Re:  Private  Bill  No.  29,  An  Act  respecting 
the  city  of  St.  Thomas 

Dear  Sir: 

The  undersigned,  as  commissioners  of 
estate  bills  as  provided  by  The  Legislative 
Assembly  Act,  RSO  1950,  chapter  202,  sec- 
tion 57,  having  had  the  said  bill  referred  to 
us  as  such  commissioners,  now  beg  to  report 
thereon. 
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It  appearing  on  the  hearing  before  us  that 
there  may  be  persons  entitled  to  a  reversion- 
ary interest  in  the  lands  referred  to  in  section 
2  of  the  bill  who  had  not  been  notified  of  the 
hearing  and  given  an  opportunity  to  make 
representations  before  your  commissioners 
and  there  not  being  sufficient  time  before  the 
consideration  of  the  bill  to  enquire  as  to  who 
should  be  notified,  the  solicitor  for  the  city 
of  St.  Thomas  requested  that  section  2  be 
deleted  from  the  present  bill. 

The  solicitor  for  the  city  of  St.  Thomas 
also  requested  that  section  4,  subsection  6, 
be  amended  by  substituting  the  following  as 
subsection  6   (a)   and   (b)  : 

(a)  All  donations,  gifts,  devises  and 
bequests  heretofore  made  to  or  in  trust  for 
the  Amasa  Wood  Hospital,  the  Memorial 
Hospital  or  the  Elgin  Memorial  Hospital 
together  with  any  unexpended  income 
therefrom  are  hereby  vested  in  the  St. 
Thomas-Elgin  General  Hospital,  the  same 
together  with  all  income  therefrom,  to  be 
used  for  such  hospital  purposes,  including 
a  nurses'  residence,  as  may  from  time  to 
time  be  mutually  agreed  between  the  coun- 
cil of  the  corporation  of  the  city  of  St. 
Thomas  and  the  council  of  the  corporation 
of  the  county  of  Elgin. 

(b)  All  donations,  gifts,  devises  and 
bequests  hereafter  made  to  or  in  trust  for 
the  Amasa  Wood  Hospital,  the  Memorial 
Hospital  or  the  Elgin  Memorial  Hospital, 
unless  specifically  designated  for  purposes 
of  the  Memorial  Hospital  Chronic  Unit 
of  the  St.  Thomas-Elgin  General  Hospital, 
shall  be  deemed  to  belong  to  and  be  vested 
in  the  St.  Thomas-Elgin  General  Hospital. 
Any  such  donations,  gifts,  devises  and  be- 
quests specifically  designated  for  the  said 
Memorial  Hospital  Chronic  Unit  of  the  St. 
Thomas-Elgin  General  Hospital  shall  be 
deemed  to  be  vested  in  the  St.  Thomas- 
Elgin  General  Hospital,  the  same  together 
with  all  income  therefrom,  to  be  used  for 
such  hospital  purposes,  including  a  nurses' 
residence,  as  may  from  time  to  time  be 
mutually  agreed  between  the  council  of  the 
corporation  of  the  city  of  St.  Thomas  and 
the  council  of  the  corporation  of  the  county 
of  Elgin. 

We  are  of  the  opinion  that  the  provisions 
of  the  said  bill,  after  deleting  section  2  and 
amending  section  4,  subsection  6,  are  proper 
for  carrying  its  purpose  into  effect  and  that 
it  is  reasonable  that  such  bill  do  pass  into 
law. 

The  bill,  duly  signed  by  the  commissioners, 
and  the  petition  therefor,  are  accordingly 
returned  herewith. 

W^e  have  the  honour  to  be,  Sir, 
Your  obedient  servants, 

(signed)  P.    E.    F.    Smily 
F.   G.   MacKay 
Commissioners   of  Estate   Bills 


MR. 

tions. 


SPEAKER:    Presenting   peti- 


Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 
Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following : 

Sixth  annual  report  of  the  Alco- 
holism Research  Foundation  for  the 
year  ended  December  31,  1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Introduction  of 
bills. 

Before  the  orders  of  the  day  I  wish  to 
direct  the  attention  of  the  House  to 
several  matters  arising  out  of  the  debate 
of  Thursday  last,  February  28th,  on  the 
motion  for  second  reading  of  Bill  No. 
98,  "An  Act  to  amend  The  Gasoline 
Tax  Act." 

Mr.  J.  Wintermeyer  moved  an  amend- 
ment to  the  motion  for  second  reading, 
which  amendment  read  as  follows : 

That  further  consideration  of  Bill 
No.  98  be  deferred  until  the  govern- 
ment's proposed  master  highway  plan 
is  furnished  to  this  House. 

While  I  had  some  doubt  at  the  time 
as  to  whether  or  not  this  amendment 
was  in  order,  in  my  anxiety  not  to  be 
too  arbitrary,  I  allowed  the  motion  to 
be  received.  Since  that  time,  reference 
to  the  authorities  and  previous  decisions 
have  led  me  to  conclude  that  this  amend- 
ment was  out  of  order  on  two  counts : 

1.  A  motion  for  an  amendment,  the 
purpose  of  which  is  to  defer  the 
second  or  third  reading  of  a  bill,  must 
be  for  a  postponement  to  a  definite 
date.  (See  the  decision  of  the  hon. 
N.  O.  Hipel  on  February  19,  1936, 
and  also  May's  Parliamentary  Prac- 
tice, 15th  edition.) 

2.  The  amendment  sought  to  attach 
conditions  to  the  second  reading  of  the 
bill.  (See  the  decision  of  Mr.  Speaker 
Hipel,  above  referred  to,  and  May, 
page  508.) 
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Having  admitted  Mr.  Wintermeyer's 
amendment  and  that  amendment  having 
been  defeated,  it  was  suggested  to  me 
that  the  amendment  was  in  fact  a  motion 
for  a  hoist,  the  defeat  of  which  would 
automatically  carry  the  second  reading 
of  the  bill  without  further  amendment 
or  debate. 

As  I  was  most  anxious  not  to  stifle 
debate,  I  ruled  that  the  amendment  was 
not  worded  as  a  hoist  motion  and  I 
therefore  permitted  the  debate  to  con- 
tinue. 

Further  consideration  has  led  me  to 
the  opinion  that  even  if  this  amendment 
had  been  properly  worded  to  avoid  the 
two  objections  previously  enumerated, 
it  would  have  been  a  motion  for  a  hoist 
and  second  reading  should  have  been 
given  to  the  bill  immediately  after  the 
defeat  of  the  amendment. 

I  bring  these  points  to  the  attention  of 
the  House  in  order  that  the  acceptance 
of  the  amendment  and  the  procedure 
which  followed  its  defeat  may  not  be 
considered   precedents. 

I  wish  also  to  refer  briefly  to  the 
amendment  moved  by  Mr.  D.  C.  Mac- 
Donald,  as  follows : 

That  the  motion  for  the  second 
reading  of  the  bill  be  amended  by 
striking  out  all  the  words  after  the 
word  "that",  and  substituting  there- 
for the  following : 

this  House  declines  to  give  assent  to 
second  reading  of  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Gasoline  Tax  Act"  which  will 
place  90  per  cent,  of  the  burden  of  the 
increased  revenues  on  the  passenger 
car  owner  without  raising  an  equitable 
amount  from  heavy  transports 
through  some  form  of  weight-distance 
tax. 

At  the  time  I  very  properly  ruled  this 
amendment  out  of  order  on  the  grounds 
that  it  contemplated  the  imposition  of  a 
tax  and  was  therefore  outside  the  com- 
petence of  a  private  member.  Rule  No. 
112,  which  is  a  re-statement  of  the  54th 
section  of  The  British  North  America 
Act   of    1867,   and   the  very  numerous 


decisions  of  former  Speakers  on  this 
point,  make  any  further  elaboration  of 
this  ruling  unnecessary. 

However,  there  is  another  ground 
upon  which  Mr.  MacDonald's  amend- 
ment was  out  of  order.  While  this  was 
realized  at  the  time,  I  did  not  feel  it 
necessary  to  mention  more  than  the  tax 
aspect,  which  was  of  course  the  major 
one. 

It  now  appears  to  me  to  be  desirable, 
for  the  future  guidance  of  the  House, 
to  mention  the  other  ground.  The  form 
of  this  amendment  makes  it  merely  a 
negation  of  the  motion  for  second  read- 
ing. May's  15th  edition,  page  391, 
states : 

The  proposed  amendment  should 
not  be  confined  to  a  mere  negation  of 
the  terms  of  the  motion,  as  the  proper 
mode  of  expressing  a  contrary  opinion 
is  by  voting  against  a  motion  without 
seeking  to  amend  it. 

I  should  also  point  out  to  the  House 
that  in  the  British  House  of  Commons 
prior  notice  must  be  given  of  amend- 
ments of  this  nature.  This,  of  course, 
enables  the  Speaker  to  consider  the 
legality  of  the  proposed  amendment 
before  it  is  actually  moved  in  the  House. 
The  practice  which  has  grown  up  in  the 
Ontario  House,  of  permitting  the  mov- 
ing of  such  amendments  on  second  read- 
ing without  insisting  on  the  notice, 
makes  it  necessary  for  the  Speaker  to 
allow  or  reject  motions  without  proper 
consideration. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  direct  a  question 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
respecting  the  hospital  plan  for  Ontario. 
It  is  reported  this  morning  that  a  notice 
of  motion  is  to  be  presented  in  the 
federal  Parliament  introducing  enabling 
legislation  for  the  proposed  hospital  plan 
in  Canada.  The  question  I  would  like 
to  direct  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is : 
does  this  mean  the  decks  are  now  cleared 
for  action  and  that  we  will  now  proceed 
with  the  Ontario  plan? 
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HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  think  the  Rt. 
hon.  Prime  Minister  of  Canada  said 
some  time  last  week  that  legislation  was 
to  be  introduced,  and  apparently  this  is 
notice  of  that  intention. 

I  would  say  that  until  we  see  the  legis- 
lation and  examine  it  I  could  not  make 
any  comment. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  :  Thank  you. 

MR.  E.  P.  MORNINGSTAR 
(Welland)  :  Before  the  orders  of  the  day 
I  would  like  to  draw  attention  to  a 
matter  which,  I  feel,  is  of  great  public 
importance,  because  it  not  only  vitally 
affects  my  riding  but  the  Dominion  of 
Canada  as  a  whole. 

The  first  lengths  of  huge  steel  pipe 
have  begun  rolling  off  the  massive 
assembly  lines  of  Welland  Tubes, 
Limited,  Welland,  Ontario,  the  country's 
first  "big-inch"  pipe  mill. 

This  plant  is  capable  of  producing 
some  200,000  to  300,000  net  tons  of 
large  pipe  annually,  ranging  in  size 
from  20  to  36  inches  in  outside 
diameter  and  with  a  net  value  of  from 
$40  to  $60  million.  Running  at  peak 
capacity,  it  could  roll  more  than  3  miles 
of  pipe  per  day. 

Up  to  now  the  biggest  steel  pipe  made 
in  Canada  has  been  16-inch  diameter, 
manufactured  by  Page-Hersey  Tubes, 
Limited.  Pipe  of  the  sizes  now  to  be 
made  by  Welland  Tubes  has  had  to  be 
purchased  outside  the  country. 

Initial  production  at  the  new  $10 
million  Welland  Tubes  plant  will  consist 
of  150  miles  of  20-inch  pipe  needed  by 
Interprovincial  Oil  Pipe  Lines  Limited 
for  an  extension  of  the  interprovincial 
pipe  line  from  Sarnia  to  Port  Credit. 

Then  the  company  expects  to  start 
producing  the  first  part  of  a  multi- 
million  dollar  pipe  order  placed  by 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  Limited,  for 
sections  of  Trans-Canada's  2,200-mile 
natural  gas  line  between  Winnipeg  and 
Montreal. 


MR.  G.  C.  WARDROPE  (Port 
Arthur)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  add  a 
word  to  what  the  hon.  member  for 
Welland  has  said. 

With  respect  to  the  remarks  hon. 
members  have  heard  from  him,  I  just 
came  back  from  my  riding  in  Port 
Arthur,  and  up  in  that  vicinity  it  is  going 
to  be  of  great  interest  to  read  his  re- 
marks, because  they  have  been  asking 
questions  about  the  Trans-Canada  pipe 
line,  and  I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the 
hon.  members  of  the  House  that  during 
the  debate  on  this  issue,  our  part  of  the 
country  was  called  the  great  unproduc- 
tive area,  and  it  was  said  that  our  area 
was  going  to  be  economical  to  run  the 
pipe  line  through. 

To  date  the  largest  contract  entered 
into  with  the  Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines 
Limited  in  Canada  has  been  the  contract 
in  my  area  which  amounts  to  109  bilHon 
cubic  feet  a  day. 

I  have  just  come  down  from  the  town 
of  Nakina,  and  Anaconda  Mines  are 
thinking  of  entering  into  a  contract  with 
Trans-Canada  Pipe  Lines  for  that  great 
iron  development  owned  by  Anaconda. 
I  drove  over  the  new  access  roads  from 
Nakina  to  Geraldton  on  Saturday  after- 
noon, a  distance  of  42  miles,  in  an  hour 
and  40  minutes.  That  is  for  the 
information  of  the  access  roads  commit- 
tee, and  I  thank  them  for  making  that 
possible. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Orders  of  the  day. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills,  upon  motions, 
were  read  a  third  time : 

Bill  No.  1,  An  Act  respecting  the  city 
of  Ottawa. 

Bill  No.  10,  An  Act  to  incorporate  the 
Ontario  Professional  Foresters  Associa- 
tion. 

Bill  No.  12,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Barrie. 

Bill  No.  15,  An  Act  respecting  Com- 
munity Chest  of  Greater  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  20,  An  Act  respecting 
O'Keefe  Centre. 
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Bill  No.  22,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Pembroke. 

Bill  No.  24,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Peterborough. 

Bill  No.  48,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Schools  Administration  Act,  1954. 

Bill  No.  70,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Teachers  Superannuation  Act. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Resolved  that  the 
bills  do  now  pass,  and  be  intituled  as  in 
the  motions. 

The  House,  upon  order,  resolved  itself 
into  committee  of  supply. 


THE  BUDGET 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  after  the  develop- 
ments of  last  week  I  feel  that  just  being 
able  to  make  this  speech  has  become  a 
major  achievement  in  itself. 

I  want,  before  proceeding  any  further, 
just  to  deal  briefly  with  some  of  these 
developments  of  last  week,  because 
apparently  we  have  reached  the  stage  in 
this  Legislature  where  some  of  the  tra- 
ditional rights  of  the  opposition  now  are 
not  so  much  a  traditional  right  as  a  sort 
of  privilege  to  be  rationed  out  by  the 
government  in  accordance  with  the  whim 
of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost). 

One  of  the  traditional  rights,  or  pro- 
cedures is  that  an  opposition — any  op- 
position party — has  an  opportunity  to 
make  its  criticisms  on  the  Throne  de- 
bate and  on  the  budget  debate,  and  to 
make  them  at  the  appropriate  time. 
That  is  exactly  what  was  denied  last 
week  to  at  least  this  party  in  the  House. 

In  the  past  these  rights  have  not  been 
subject  to  a  sort  of  calculated  postpone- 
ment in  accordance  with  the  govern- 
ment's own  particular  strategy.  I  am 
not  aware,  for  example,  of  any  time  in 
the  past  in  this  House  that  a  party  has 
been  denied  for  10  days  the  opportunity 
to  make  its  criticisms  of  the  budget  and 
denied  it  to  a  point  where  some  of  the 
departmental  estimates  have  already 
been  introduced  in  the  House. 


Mr.  Speaker,  if  this  had  been  an  iso- 
lated event,  perhaps  it  could  have  been 
dismissed  and  nothing  more  would  be 
said  about  it,  but  before  I  entered  this 
House  a  year  or  so  ago  I  had  been  told 
of  the  kind  of  tactics  this  government 
sometimes  indulged  in. 

Last  year  I  was  able  to  experience 
them  personally.  I  remember  having  had 
a  motion  on  the  order  paper  for  some- 
thing like  6  or  7  weeks,  finding  in  the 
last  rush  of  the  session,  on  no  more 
notice  than  two  or  three  minutes,  and 
.communicated  to  me  by  a  note  sent 
across  the  floor  of  the  House  from  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  that  my  motion 
was  called. 

I  did  not  realize  the  full  import  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister's  move  until  I  dis- 
covered that  when  I  made  the  motion, 
my  two  colleagues  in  the  House  were 
temporarily  not  in  their  place  and,  there- 
fore, I  had  nobody  to  second  my  motion. 
This  was  a  brilliant  triumph  of  petty 
politics. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  outdid  him- 
self the  following  day,  because  he  then 
pulled  from  out  of  the  hat  another  little 
trick.  A  motion  was  standing  in  the 
name  of  the  hon.  member  for  Essex 
North  (Mr.  Reaume),  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  chose  the  occasion  when 
the  hon.  member  was  not  in  the  House 
— as  it  turned  out,  because  of  a  dental 
appointment. 

I  raise  this  point  because  I  am  very 
serious  about  it.  The  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister would  not  at  any  time  pull  that  kind 
of  trick  on,  say,  any  hon.  member  of  the 
cabinet  who  had  a  bill  or  motion  stand- 
ing in  his  name  on  the  order  paper.  He 
would  at  least  give  him  the  common 
courtesy  of  letting  him  know  that  his 
bill  was  going  to  be  brought  before  the 
House. 

The  question  I  want  to  ask  is,  why 
are  not  hon.  members  of  the  opposition 
entitled  to  the  same  degree  of  common 
courtesy,  because  what  happened  last 
week,  Mr.  Speaker,  is,  perhaps,  a  little 
more  important  than  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  realizes.  Apparently  he  has 
lost  some  of  his  normal  appreciation  for 
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the  historic  rights  of  the  opposition  in 
an  elected  ParHament,  in  accordance 
with  British  traditions. 

Hon.  government  members  who  have 
any  new  ideas  or  any  proposals  can  bring 
these  ideas  or  these  proposals  before 
their  caucus,  and  if  they  are  accepted  by 
the  caucus  they  can  be  brought  into  the 
Mouse  at  least  for  discussion  and,  per- 
haps, for  implementation.  The  same 
right  is  accorded  to  an  hon.  opposition 
member.  He  can  bring  in  a  public  bill 
or  put  a  motion  on  the  order  })aper,  and 
in  that  way  introduce  them  to  the  House. 

Let  us  not  forget  that,  in  this  House, 
the  opposition  represents  a  few  more 
votes  than  the  government.  All  one 
needs  to  do  for  confirmation  is  check 
the  votes  in  the  last  election. 

This  procedure  on  public  bills  and 
motions  has  an  honoured  place  in  the 
whole  of  our  tradition  of  Parliamentary 
government.  They  have  an  honoured 
place  which,  incidentally,  is  acknowl- 
edged in  the  daily  printing  of  our  routine 
proceedings,  but  they  are  treated  with 
contempt  by  this  government.  They  are 
left  until  the  last  few  weeks  of  the 
session.  They  are  brought  in  on  the 
rushed  days.  In  fact,  are  treated  as  sort 
of  "odds  and  ends",  brought  forward  at 
any  point  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
happens  to  choose,  particularly  if  he  can 
catch  an  hon.  member  not  in  his  place  in 
ihe  House. 

I  have  no  great  hope  that  any  protest 
on  my  part  is  going  to  get  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  to  change  this,  but  I  just  want 
to  say  that  I  am  giving  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  full  warning  that  every  time 
he  indulges  in  this  kind  of  tactics  I  am 
going  to  expose  it  publicly.  We  have 
had  enough  examples  in  this  country  in 
past  years  of  governments,  drunk 
with  the  power  of  a  big  majority,  play- 
ing footloose  and  fancy  free  with  the 
historic  right  of  the  opposition,  and  I 
suggest  that  they  should  not  be  permitted 
to  go  unchallenged. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  that  he  should  not  be- 
come overwhelmed  with  the  exuberance 
of  his  own  verbosity — 


MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  the  last  person  who  should 
make  that  charge. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
that  is  a  statement  which  was  made  years 
ago,  but  I  would  point  out  that  the 
opposition  critic,  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer)  on 
Tuesday  last,  following  the  budget,  was 
given  the  right  of  way.  He  had  the 
opportunity,  as  he  should  have,  of  the 
fullest  extent  to  elaborate  upon  his  case, 
which  he  did,  and  there  was  not  any  time 
left  for  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  that  day.  The  hon.  member  for 
York  South  moved  the  adjournment  of 
the  debate,  which  was  quite  proper.  That 
was  on  Tuesday  last. 

Then,  on  the  closing  of  the  House,  I 
stated  3  orders  of  business.  I  had  hoped 
that  with  these  3  orders  of  business,  the 
hon.  member  would  be  enabled  to  speak 
by  about  4.45  p.m.,  which  would  give 
him  at  least  the  opportunity  of  develop- 
ing the  major  portion  of  his  address 
without  in  any  way  limiting  him,  and 
that  then  the  matter  could  go  forward. 
I  endeavoured  to  do  that. 

As  a  matter  of  fact,  the  estimates  of 
the  treasury,  which  are  usually  very  non- 
contentious  estimates,  came  up,  and  the 
hon.  member  knows  that  there  was  con- 
siderable debate  in  which  he  participated 
to  the  fullest  extent,  and  the  matter  was 
held  over,  and  it  w^as  not  possible  to  call 
him.  As  matters  were  he  was  placed  in 
the  position  that  his  speech  appeared  in 
the  Toronto  Daily  Star  on  Wednesday. 

I  may  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
York  South  that  this  sometimes  hap- 
pens. I  do  not  blame  him.  Those  things 
happen ;  and  I  do  not  blame  the  press. 
I  think  the  press  do  very  well  in  the 
matter  of  getting  these  addresses  in  the 
newspapers  and  fitting  in  with  the  pro- 
cedures of  this  House.  I  by  no  means 
criticize  the  Star,  nor,  indeed,  the  hon. 
member,  but  will  say  that  I  read  his 
speech  with  very  great  interest  on  Wed- 
nesday night. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  like  good 
wine;  it  has  bettered  with  age. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  When  we 
reached  the  end  of  our  time  the  hon. 
member  had  his  full  opportunity  to 
debate  those  estimates,  which  he  did, 
and  the  time  went  by. 

I  put  the  hon.  member  on  the  list 
again  for  Thursday,  as  the  House  will 
recall,  and  again  the  time  went  by;  but 
I  told  the  hon.  member  that  I  would  give 
him  the  very  first  opportunity,  and  I 
have  done  that  this  afternoon. 

As  things  are,  the  hon.  member  has 
been  dealt  with  courteously  and  with 
respect.  There  has  been  no  justification 
for  his  statements  here  this  afternoon. 
I  have  done  the  very  best  I  can  by  put- 
ting him  on  first  this  afternoon.  He 
might  have  had  grounds  for  complaint 
on  Thursday  if  there  had  been  any 
insistence  that  he  should  go  ahead  at 
5.30  p.m.  I  asked  him  in  the  afternoon 
if  he  would  prefer  that  his  remarks 
come  on  at  a  later  time,  and  he  said 
"Yes." 

I  would  say  that  that  is  treatment 
which  some  of  us  were  not  accorded  in 
other  days.  I  have  tried  to  be  reasonable 
and  fair,  and  I  can  assure  the  hon. 
member  that  I  will  always  try  to  be. 
But  it  cannot  be  avoided  if  hon.  mem- 
bers take  orders  of  business  in  which 
we  underestimate  the  time,  as  I  clearly 
did.  It  is  not  my  fault,  and  I  think  the 
hon.  member  might  be  more  generous 
in  his  comments. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  a  little  curious  as  to  why  the  table 
is  out  here  today.  Is  it  the  suggestion 
that  there  might  be  estimates  today? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  want  to 
disabuse  the  hon.  member's  mind  of 
anything  that  is  not  proper.  When  he 
has  finished  his  speech  —  of  course,  it 
is  conceivable  that  he  will  speak  till  6.00 
p.m.,  and  that  is  his  right  and  privilege, 
and  I  would  be  very  glad  to  listen  to 
him  for  that  time  — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  have  dis- 
sention  in  the  Torv  ranks. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  When  the  hon. 
member  is  finished  I  would  like  to  clear 
up  some  of  the  bills  on  the  order  paper, 
and  I  think  I  would  take  the  estimates  of 
the  Prime  Minister's  department.  There 
are  only  two  lines,  and  I  think  they  are 
non-contentious. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  do  not  pro- 
pose to  pursue  this  any  further,  but  I 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
he  take  some  note  of  my  statement  about 
public  bills  and  motions,  because  that 
is  equally  as  important  as  anything  that 
happened  last  week. 

Mr.  Speaker,  turning  to  the  budget, 
every  budget  is  an  historic  document. 
Any  important  pronouncement  of  fiscal 
policy  that  is  going  to  have  as  important 
an  impact  on  the  role  of  the  economy  of 
the  province  inescapably  becomes  an 
historic  document,  but  the  budget  this 
year  I  think  was  a  particularly  historic 
document,  because  it  broke  new  ground. 

For  some  10  years  or  so  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  we  have  had  budgets, 
the  objective  of  which  w^as  to  "stand 
pat",  to  move  along  in  the  same  rut. 
They  were  typically  Conservative  bud- 
gets. This  budget  we  had  last  week,  or 
the  week  before  —  whenever  it  was  — • 
was  a  typical  Conservative  budget,  par- 
ticularly in  its  solutions. 

But  credit  is  due  in  this  budget  in  that 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr. 
Porter)  has  faced  up  to  some  of  the 
problems  which  have  emerged  in  this 
province  —  and  have  not  emerged  in  the 
last  year,  but  have  emerged  over  the 
last  8  years  —  problems  upon  which  the 
government  has  been  postponing  the 
solution,  or  to  which  they  have  not  even 
faced  up.  For  that  reason,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  is  to  be  congratu- 
lated on  taking  his  political  courage  in 
his  hands  in  this  budget  —  not  only 
for  his  political  courage,  but,  as  has  been 
indicated  by  hon.  members  already,  for 
an  able  presentation.  There  were  even 
touches  of  inspiration,  which  is  very 
much  welcome  amid  all  the  figures  that 
a  budget  represents. 

I  hope  that  in  the  give  and  take  in  this 
House,  despite  our  differences,  that  we 
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can  always  acknowledge  a  good  job  done 
and  I  think  in  this  case  a  good  one  was 
done. 

Like  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  (Mr.  Wintermeyer),  in  his  very 
apt  paraphrase,  my  purpose  today  is  not 
to  come  and  praise  Caesar,  but  to  bury 
him.  So,  having  extended  my  congratu- 
lations, I  shall  proceed. 

There  are  two  background  considera- 
tions with  regard  to  the  budget  on  which 
I  would  like  to  touch.  The  first  one  is 
this :  the  province  of  Ontario  in  the  last 
10  or  15  years  has  experienced  a 
phenomenal  economic  growth.  Perhaps 
the  magnitude  of  this  economic  growth 
can  be  best  realized  when  one  recognizes 
that,  in  the  year  1939,  at  the  beginning 
of  the  war,  the  gross  national  product  in 
the  whole  of  Canada  was  $5.7  billion ; 
in  1945,  at  the  end  of  the  war,  the  gross 
national  product  of  the  whole  of  Canada 
was  $11.8  billion.  In  other  words,  it 
had  doubled  during  the  war  years. 

Some  12  years  later,  we  find  that  the 
gross  provincial  product  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  alone  is  $12.2  billion.  In 
other  words,  the  gross  provincial  product 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  today  is  not 
only  somewhat  in  excess  of  the  national 
product  of  1945,  but  is  double  that  of 
1939. 

By  any  standard,  this  is  a  phenomenal 
kind  of  economic  development,  and  even 
if  one  takes  into  account  the  fact  that  we 
have  had  a  serious  inflation  during  this 
period,  so  that  our  dollars,  as  Walter 
Reuther  once  described  it,  are  made  up 
of  wooden  nickels,  that  still  does  not 
deny  the  fact  that  this  has  been  a  remark- 
able period  of  economic  development. 

I  want  to  ask  why  has  this  economic 
development  taken  place,  because  in 
this  House,  and,  more  important,  across 
the  hustings  and  across  the  airways,  we 
have  heard  the  claim  advanced  by 
spokesmen  for  this  government  that  this 
era  of  prosperity  is  the  product  of  the 
policies  of  this  government. 

It  is  remarkable  the  select  list  of 
topics  on  which  we  receive  applause 
from  the  government  benches. 


Any  objective  analysis  of  what  has  | 

happened  in  the  last  10  or  15  years  in  ; 

this  country  would  bring  agreement  on  ; 

this :    that    during    the    war    years    we  '■ 
experienced  a  remarkable  economic  de- 
velopment because  of  the  fact  that  we 

were  faced  in  this  country  with  abso-  \ 

lutely  unlimited  markets  and  the  need  to  \ 

produce  for  a  world  that  was  fighting  ; 
for  survival — a  time  when  this   North 

American   continent   was   not   only   the  i 
arsenal  but  the  food  basket  of  the  free 

nations.  l 

After  the  war,  we  found  this  period  ' 

of  economic  expansion,  instead  of  taper-  ] 
ing  off,  increased,  because  we  had  built 

up,  during  the  war  years,  a  great  backlog  \ 

of   consumer   needs.    We   had   to   con-  ^ 

tinue    to    expand    to    meet    these    con-  \ 
sumer    needs,    to    meet    the    needs    of 

the  continent  of  Europe  which  was  try-  \ 

ing  to  pull  itself  out  of  the  rubble,  and  ; 

to  assist  the  underdeveloped  areas  of  the  I 
world   through   the   Colombo   plan   and 

certain  UN  agencies,  to  make  some  con-  > 

tribution    in    raising    living    standards  ; 

across  the  world.  ; 

But  even  more  important  than  that 
was  the  fact  that,  for  the  last  7  or  8  j 
years,  this  nation,  at  the  federal  govern- 
ment level,  has  been  spending  approxi-  i 
mately    $2    billion    a    year    on    defence  ' 
expenditures.     Ontario  normally  is  not  i 
only  the  top   industrial  province — it  is  \ 
the    province    that    has    as    great    an  \ 
industrial   production   as   all   the    other  | 
provinces    put    together,    including    the  [ 
province  of  Quebec.    In  meeting  defence 
needs,  an  even  greater  proportion  comes 
from  the  province  of  Ontario.  ] 

In  a  sense,  we  have  had  an  artificially 
created  prosperity  with  these  $2  billion 
on    defence    expenditures    priming    the 
economy.      This     province     has     been  \ 
carried  along  for  a  period  of  10  or  15  ; 
years  on  this  great  economic  expansion  :| 
for  these  various  reasons.    It  has  been  ) 
carried  on   without  any  change   in  tax 
levels  because  the  revenues  of  the  prov- 
ince increased  through  the  great  develop-  ; 
ment  of  economic  activity.  J 

The  proud  boast  of  the  budget  address  ' 
in  every  year  it  was  introduced  by  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  that,  in  none 
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of  those  years,  was  it  necessary  to  make 
any  significant  increase  in  taxes. 

I  want  to  suggest  that  this,  rather 
than  being  a  proud  boast,  was  really  an 
idle  boast.  What  happened  was  that,  as 
the  wealth  of  the  province  of  Ontario 
expanded,  with  its  expansion  the  centres 
of  that  wealth  shifted,  with  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  that  wealth  being 
found  in  corporations  rather  than  in  per- 
sonal income. 

While  all  that  was  going  on,  the  gov- 
ernment held  to  the  same  tax  structure 
which  was  becoming  more  and  more 
inequitable.  In  other  words,  we  had 
during  that  10-year  period  a  very 
dynamic  economy,  but  we  had  a  very 
undynamic  tax  structure,  as  the  govern- 
ment drifted  along  in  the  same  rut. 

The  net  result  of  that  "stand-pat" 
attitude  was  twofold.  First,  the  tax 
burden  tended  to  fall  more  and  more  on 
the  little  fellow  and  less  and  less  —  in 
the  terms  of  the  relative  capacity  to  pay 
—  on  the  corporations,  where  an  increas- 
ing proportion  of  the  wealth  of  the 
province  was  to  be  found.  Furthermore, 
hecause  of  its  refusal  to  raise  more 
revenue  despite  all  this  economic  expan- 
sion, a  second  result  followed  —  an 
unprecedented  rise  in  our  debt. 

When  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  took 
over  the  reins  of  government  from  his 
predecessor  back  in  1949,  the  provincial 
debt  of  this  province  was  $466  million; 
this  year  the  provincial  debt  of  the  prov- 
ince is  going  to  reach  the  figure  of  $786 
million.  In  other  words,  in  something 
less  than  a  10-year  period,  according  to 
the  figures  which  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  has  given  us,  we  are  going 
to  come  close  to  doubling  the  provincial 
debt  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

As  I  intimated  last  year,  and  the 
figures  have  not  changed;  the  situation 
is  only  a  bit  worse,  that  for  every  year 
that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  been 
leading  this  government  since  1949 — not 
for  every  year,  for  every  day — the  pro- 
vincial debt  of  this  province  has  gone  up 
by  over  $100,000. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  in- 
dulged in  a  little  game  of  mathematical 


calculations  in  which  he  reduced  this 
provincial  debt  to  standard  dollars  of 
1939,  he  reduced  it  to  per  capita.  All  of 
this  is  very  fine  if  we  continue  to  ex- 
perience great  economic  expansion  in 
this  province.  But,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  cannot  get  away  from  the 
fact  that,  during  a  period  of  high  level 
of  prosperity  when  other  provinces  in 
this  country  have  been  reducing  their 
debt  —  in  fact  when  one,  two  or  three 
provinces  have  come  close  to,  if  they 
have  not  actually,  achieved  the  elimina- 
tion of  their  debt — in  this  province  we 
have  come  close  to  doubling  the  debt. 

If  we  should  further  experience  the 
kind  of  recession  which  we  have  ex- 
perienced in  the  past,  all  these  beautiful 
little  calculations  of  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  about  our  revenues  being  only 
1.75  times  our  debt,  whereas  a  few 
years  ago  it  was  5  times,  will  vanish  into 
thin  air.  The  fact  is  that  our  provincial 
debt  today  is  $786  million  as  compared 
with  $466  million  back  in  1949,  when 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  took  over. 

MR.  NIXON :  The  hon.  member  is 
talking  about  net  debt  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Yes. 

MR.  NIXON  :  Because  the  provincial 
debt  is  an  entirely  different  matter. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  know  the  dif- 
ference. The  government  will  find  out, 
as  it  has  so  many  times  in  the  past,  what 
a  fool's  paradise  it  has  been  living  in. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  what 
the  hon.  member's  predecessor  said  10 
years  ago. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  just  keeps  on  being 
optimistic,  perhaps  he  will  create  the 
thing  he  is  hoping  for. 

Mr.  Speaker,  the  net  result  of  this 
whole  development,  which  I  have  just 
attempted  to  survey  briefly  here,  is  this : 
that  we  have  today  in  the  province  of 
Ontario    an    inequitable    tax    structure 
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which  has  become  increasingly  inequi- 
table over  the  last  10  years  because  of 
the  refusal  of  the  government  to  raise 
the  revenues  where  the  revenues  are  to 
be  found. 

In  other  words,  the  tax  load  is  falling 
more  and  more  heavily  on  Mr.  and  Mrs. 
Average  Ontario  Citizen,  and  despite 
the  facade  of  tax  changes  which  I  hope 
to  deal  with  later  this  afternoon  and 
show  exactly  what  they  mean;  despite 
this  facade  of  tax  changes  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  announced  a  week 
or  so  ago,  there  has  been  no  real  change 
to  get  an  equitable  tax  structure.  This 
government  is  still  being  solicitous  to 
its  friends  and  benefactors  —  the  great 
corporations  of  the  province  of  Ontario. 

The  second  background  point  I  want 
to  consider  is  our  present  inflation.  One 
of  the  baffling  things  about  public  dis- 
cussion which  goes  on  with  regard  to 
economic  matters,  is  this  desperately 
important  problem  of  inflation  and  the 
so-called  credit  squeeze  policies  of  the 
federal  government  in  attempting  to 
cope  with  it. 

I  was  very  interested  a  week  or  so  ago 
to  read,  in  what  I  think  is  the  second- 
last  edition  of  Macleans  magazine,  an 
article  by  that  masterful  writer,  but  in- 
corrigible Liberal,  Bruce  Hutchison : 

Why  Our  Boom  Has  the  Experts 
Scared 

He  sets  out  the  danger  in  terms  that  I 
do  not  think  are  exaggerated  despite  his 
capacity  for  purple  passages. 

Inflation  at  its  present  rate  would 
wipe  out  all  your  fixed  savings  within 
your  lifetime,  even  if  you  are  already 
in  middle  age. 

Under  the  best  of  conditions  noth- 
ing on  earth  can  prevent  a  danger- 
ous rise  in  prices  during  the  next  6 
months,  together  with  a  nuclear  ex- 
plosion in  politics. 

For  the  first  time  our  newly  in- 
vented and  supposedly  foolproof 
economic  system  is  now  on  trial  for 
its  life  and  could  easily  end  in  a 
national  smash-up. 


And  then,  on  page  33,  he  goes  on : 

Canada  has  plunged  into  its  third 
post-war  inflation,  an  inflation  of  capi- 
tal investment.  This  is  the  current 
pressure  that  threatens  to  blow  our 
economic  roof  clean  off. 

When  we  have  people  like  Bruce 
Hutchison  pointing  to  the  fact  that 
the  accumulated  savings  of  people,  who 
are  now  at  middle  age,  can  be  virtually 
wiped  out  before  their  "threescore 
years  and  ten",  clearly  we  are  facing 
a  situation  which  is  desperately  im- 
portant. 

We  in  the  CCF  have  for  years 
listened  to  opponents  charging  that  we 
are  going  to  confiscate  private  property, 
or  the  savings  which  people  have  ac- 
cumulated over  the  years,  and  yet,  what 
we  have  in  this  country  at  the  moment 
is  a  legalized  confiscation.  Inflation  is 
nothing  other  than  a  sort  of  pickpocket- 
ing of  every  single  man,  woman  and 
child  in  this  country  who  happens  to 
have  a  dollar  in  his  pocket  so  that  the 
dollar  he  had  a  few  years  ago  is  today 
worth  about  48  cents. 

Having  sketched  in  that  problem, 
what  I  want  to  look  at  —  because  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  and  many  other 
people,  both  in  this  House  and  else- 
where, have  pointed  it  out  in  connection 
with  provincial  affairs — is  that  this  is 
having  a  very  profound  influence  on 
problems  we  face  as  a  province,  or  at 
the  municipal  level  today. 

The  reason  for  this  great  inflation, 
as  Bruce  Hutchison  intimated  in  the 
article  I  read  a  few  minutes  ago,  is 
that  we  are  having  today  an  unprece- 
dented degree  of  investment,  investment 
not  only  of  Canadian  capital,  but  even 
more  important,  foreign  capital,  par- 
ticularly American  capital  coming  into 
the  country.  This  investment  is  creat- 
ing the  classic  example  of  too  much 
money  chasing  too  few  goods,  with  the 
result  that  prices  are  rising. 

Our  federal  government  has  brought 
in  a  set  of  policies  to  cope  with  this 
situation,  policies  which  are  described 
as  "the  credit  squeeze." 
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I  want  to  suggest  that  these  policies 
are  not  only  failing  to  achieve  their 
professed  objective,  but,  what  is  more 
important,  they  are  the  roughest  kind 
of  rough  justice.  They  are  victimizing 
two  or  three  extremely  important 
groups,  and  creating  problems  to  which 
hon.  members  in  this  provincial  Legis- 
lature should  give  some  consideration. 
The  two  most  important  victims  of 
this  squeeze  are: 

First,  our  whole  housing  programme, 
I  wonder  if  the  hon.  members 
have  noted  the  figures  that  became 
available  for  the  month  of  January 
this  year,  namely,  that  the  applications 
for  loans  to  the  Central  Mortgage  and 
Housing  Corporation  in  Ottawa,  in  the 
month  of  January  of  this  year,  were 
down  80  per  cent.,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago.  In  other  words,  this  year 
they  were  about  one-fifth  of  what  they 
were  a  year  ago. 

I  was  interested  to  note  that  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  in  his  budget 
made  passing  reference  to  this  general 
problem  and  its  impact  on  housing.  I 
was  also  interested  to  note  that,  despite 
the  fact  this  government  has  had  a  low 
rental  and  public  housing  programme  on 
the  books,  with  an  absurd  objective 
of  only  5,000  homes — an  objective  that 
was  set  back  in  1951  and  1952,  which 
has  been  fulfilled  up  until  now  only  to 
the  extent  of  2,000  homes — in  spite  of 
all  that,  it  gives  no  indication  at  all  it 
is  going  to  step  in  and  fill  this  gap  to 
meet  the  home  needs  of  the  people  of 
this  province. 

At  the  same  time  as  we  have  this 
phenomenal,  this  disastrous  drop  in 
home  construction,  industrial  develop- 
ment in  this  country,  and  in  this  prov- 
ince, has  increased  about  15  per  cent, 
as  compared  with  a  year  ago ;  a  1 5  per 
cent,  increase  in  that  respect,  and  an  80 
per  cent,  decline  in  the  prospective  con- 
struction of  new  homes. 

The  second  victim — and  this  is  having 
ramifications,  the  end  of  which  it  is 
almost  impossible  for  one  to  catch  up 
with — the  second  victim  of  this  credit 
squeeze,  and  the  policies  implemented 
by  the  federal  government  to  cope  with 
it,  are  our  municipalities. 


We  have  today  municipality  after 
municipality  in  this  province  which 
simply  cannot  raise  the  revenue, 
simply  cannot  raise  the  social  capital, 
to  build  the  sewers  and  roads  to  be 
able  to  keep  pace  with  the  kind  of  de- 
velopment our  growing  population  is 
imposing  upon  us. 

Quite  apart  from  the  victims  of 
housing  and  municipalities,  there  is  also 
the  average  individual.  I  suppose  there 
is  not  one  hon.  member  of  this  House, 
who  is  not  a  business  or  a  professional 
man,  or  who  has  not,  for  his  own  per- 
sonal needs,  gone  to  the  bank  and  sought 
some  degree  of  credit,  and  been  faced 
with  that  resounding  "No"  which  echoes 
in  the  bank  today. 

The  thing  which  intrigues  me  most 
about  this  is  that,  against  this  back- 
ground of  great  restriction  in  credit 
which  is  creating  all  these  difficulties, 
the  astounding  fact  is  that  at  the  pres- 
ent time  in  Canada  the  amount  of  bank 
credit  which  is  out,  as  compared  with 
a  year  ago,  is  not  down.  The  amount 
of  bank  credit  today  in  Canada  is  up 
$750  million,  as  compared  with  a  year 
ago. 

That  might  seem  to  most  hon.  mem- 
bers in  this  House,  and  to  most  of  the 
people  who  have  been  greeted  with  that 
resounding  *'No"  from  the  bank  when 
seeking  credit,  to  be  almost  an  incredible 
situation.  The  obvious  question  is,  who 
is  receiving  this  credit  and  where  is  it 
going? 

When  one  looks  into  this,  I  think  the 
simple  answer  is  that  it  is  going  to  our 
great  corporations  and  those  manufac- 
turing industries  which  are  now  even 
stepping  up  their  production  to  meet  the 
fantastic  investment  boom  that  we  have 
in  this  country. 

The  Gordon  commission  points  out 
that  since  the  end  of  the  war,  we  have 
invested  in  Canada  some  $50  bilHon,  and 
approximately  half  of  it  has  come  from 
our  great  corporations — about  $24  or 
$25  billion.  But  when  we  examine  where 
the  corporations  got  that  money,  we  dis- 
cover they  got  the  money — $18  billion 
of  the  $24  billion  which  they  have  in- 
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vested  since  the  end  of  the  war — not 
from  the  bank,  but  from  their  internally 
generated  reserves. 

Between  1945  and  1955,  the  first 
decade  after  the  war,  the  amount  of 
internally  generated  reserves  in  corpora- 
tions was  made  up  of  $7  billion  of 
undistributed  profits  and  $11  billion  of 
depreciation  allowances,  for  an  aggre- 
gate of  $18  billion. 

When  a  great  corporation  goes  to  the 
bank  and  wants  to  expand  some  more, 
according  to  the  record  of  the  post-war 
years,  $3.00  out  of  every  $4.00  it  re- 
quires is  in  hand  without  borrowing.  So 
that,  when  the  federal  government  comes 
up  with  a  credit  squeeze  policy,  a 
monetary  policy,  for  restricting  credit, 
what  it  does  is  restrict  the  credit  of  that 
very  small  amount  the  corporations 
require  to  continue  this  development. 
For  them,  that  is  no  restriction  at  all. 

The  result  today  is,  in  the  words  of 
Bruce  Hutchison,  that  we  are  driving 
madly  towards  the  edge  of  the  precipice 
with  consequences,  perhaps  before  the 
end  of  the  year,  that  are  rather  terrifying 
to  contemplate. 

Another  interesting  aspect  of  this  — 
and  I  think  it  is  useful  to  glance  back 
for  5  or  6  years  —  is  that  this  is  not  the 
first  time  the  Liberal  government  at 
Ottawa  has  toyed  with  the  problem  of 
inflation,  has  gone  through  the  motions 
of  doing  something  which  was  com- 
pletely ineffective.  I  have  here  a  quota- 
tion from  the  Rt.  hon.  Douglas  Abbott, 
who  was  the  Finance  Minister  of 
Canada  in  1951,  when  we  had  the  second 
wave  of  post-war  inflation,  created 
primarily  because  of  the  Korean  war. 
Mr.  Abbott  in  the  House  of  Commons 
made  this  statement: 

Heavy  capital  expenditures  .  .  .  are 
providing  the  most  severe  internal 
pressure  and  all  signs  point  to  increas- 
ing pressure  from  this  source  .  .  . 
Capital  expenditures  are  much  more 
difficult  to  hold  within  bounds. 
Monetary  and  credit  policies  are  hav- 
ing a  restraining  effect,  but  a  large 
proportion    of    business    corporations 


still  have  a  highly  liquid  position  and 
to  that  extent  are  less  affected  by  these 
financial  controls. 

The  increases  in  corporation  income 
taxes  which  I  shall  be  proposing  .  .  . 
will  drain  off  substantial  amounts  of 
corporate  profits,  but  the  total  volume 
of  profits  remaining  in  corporate  hands 
will  still  be  sufficient  to  maintain 
and,  in  some  cases,  to  increase  the 
capacity  of  corporations  to  plan  addi- 
tional capital  investment  without  re- 
course to  borrowed  funds. 

Just  to  show  the  hon.  members  how 
absurdly  ineffective  Mr.  Abbott's  pro- 
fessed policy  was,  just  let  me  read  these 
figures — and  I  do  not  want  to  read 
figures  that  are  incomprehensible  but 
I  think  these  can  be  grasped : 

In  1951  the  total  amount  of  undis- 
tributed profits  was  $721  million.  Two 
years  later  it  was  $754  milHon.  In  1955 
it  was  $905  million.  In  other  words^ 
there  was  no  serious  drop  off. 

Then  Mr.  Abbott  went  on;  he  made 
this  further  comment  with  regard  to  an 
even  more  important  phase  of  internally 
generated  reserves — depreciation  allow- 
ances. This  is  what  he  said,  in  1951  in 
the  House  of  Commons  Hansard,  April 
10: 

What  we  need  is  a  stiff  financial 
deterrent  that  will  affect  particularly 
the  business  man  who  is  considering 
the  kind  of  investment  which  is 
attractive  because  it  can  be  written  off 
out  of  the  expected  high  profits  of  the 
next  few  years.  To  provide  this  de- 
terrent it  is  proposed  to  defer  for  a 
period  of  4  years  the  right  to  charge 
depreciation  on  all  actual  assets. 

Mr.  Abbott  was  asserting  that  we 
must  cut  down  on  the  amount  of 
accumulated  depreciation  allowances  in 
this  country  because  this  is  one  of  the 
sources  which  is  creating  inflation.  But 
what  happened?  Let  me  read  some 
figures  on  depreciation  allowances  for 
the  years  1951  to  1955  inclusive. 

In  1951  it  was  $1,142  million;  the 
next  year,  $1,290  million;  the  next  year, 
$1,504  million ;  and  the  next  year,  $1,689 
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million;  and  the  next  year,  $1,828 
million  for  an  aggregate,  in  the  post-war 
decade,  of  over  $11  billion  of  deprecia- 
tion allowances. 

This  kind  of  thing  is  an  indication  of 
the  fact  that  past  policies,  as  well  as 
present  policies  of  the  federal  govern- 
ment, are  merely  toying  with  this  prob- 
lem. They  continue  to  toy  with  it 
because  they  refuse  to  plan  the  economic 
life  to  avoid  a  disaster,  and  to  use  what- 
ever degree  of  economic  control  is 
required,  as  we  did  during  the  war,  to 
meet  our  national  needs. 

As  a  result,  we  are  drifting  towards 
the  edge  of  the  precipice  with  all  the 
consequences  which  might  emerge  before 
the  end  of  the  year. 

Before  I  leave  this  second  and  very 
important  background  consideration  of 
the  budget  debate  I  want  to  make  just 
this  point:  I  have  listened  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  and  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer,  and  many  other  hon.  Minis- 
ters of  the  cabinet  in  the  past  number  of 
months  being  critical  of  the  federal 
government  for  this  kind  of  policy.  I 
want  to  say,  without  fear  of  contradic- 
tion, if  the  Conservative  party  were  in 
the  saddle  they  would  be  doing  precisely 
the  same  kind  of  thing. 

This  is  the  orthodox,  free  enterprise 
kind  of  approach  to  coping  with  a  prob- 
lem which  requires  economic  controls. 
The  so-called  enterprisers  refuse  to  im- 
plement these  controls  even  though 
neglect  means  continued  confiscation  of 
the  wealth  of  this  nation,  day  in  and  day 
out.  I  am  convinced  on  their  past 
record,  while  the  Conservative  hon. 
members  may  indulge  in  criticism,  if 
they  had  been  in  power  at  Ottawa,  this 
is  precisely  what  they  would  have  done 
themselves  because,  they  too  are  cap- 
tives of  the  same  economic  groups  who 
oppose  controls. 

Getting  down  now  to  items  in  this 
budget,  rather  than  background  con- 
siderations, I  want  to  make  this  general 
point  at  the  outset.  The  basic  criticism 
that  the  CCF  has  of  government's 
policies,  and  their  propaganda  barrage 
over  the  last  months,  is  that  they  are 


obviously  far  more  interested  in  squab- 
bling with  the  government  at  Ottawa  for 
what  share  they  are  entitled  to  of 
existing  taxes  and  revenues  rather 
than  taking  action  back  home  to 
raise  revenues  from  obvious  sources  of 
taxes  right  here  in  the  province  of 
Ontario.  This  squabbling  may  make  a 
good  deal  of  fodder  for  the  election  on 
the  eve  of  battle,  but  it  does  not  get 
down  to  basic  fundamentals. 

Furthermore,  the  Liberal  party  in  this 
House  is  far  more  interested  in  getting 
in  on  this  squabble  and  championing 
the  cause  of  the  federal  Liberals,  as  to 
who  is  going  to  get  what  share  of  present 
revenues,  instead  of  putting  the  pres- 
sure, as  they  should  be  doing,  on  this 
government  to  do  its  share  of  collecting 
revenues  from  the  sources  within  the 
jurisdiction  of  the  province. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  More  new 
taxes  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Let  me  come 
to  that  in  a  moment.  This  government 
put  more  taxes  on. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member   voted   against   them. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  Liberal 
party  has  indicated  what  it  would  like 
to  have  done.  We  have  had  3  or  4  indi- 
cations as  to  what  the  line  of  its  policies 
are.  For  example  —  I  have  mentioned 
this  before  —  but  to  bring  it  back  into 
the  picture  again,  let  me  quote  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  (Mr.  Oliver) 
some  two  or  three  years  ago  on  his  whole 
attitude  to  corporate  income,  when  he 
stated : 

I  believe  we  are  prone  to  look  upon 
the  reported  figures  of  profits  in  some 
of  these  companies  with  a  foolish  eye 
and  we  do  not  dissect  the  statements 
sufficiently  to  find  out  in  many,  many 
cases  that  the  taxes  imposed  by  gov- 
ernments lower  the  supposed  profits 
to  a  very  small  figure  indeed. 

In  the  light  of  the  figures  which  I 
gave  earlier  of  profit  levels  left  to  cor- 
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porations  after  taxes  in  Canada,  result- 
uv^  in  $18  billion  of  undistributed  profits 
and  depreciation  allowances,  we  can  just 
see  bow  far  away  from  the  realities  of 
the   situation   that    statement    is. 

Then  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition rose  and  in  his  Throne  speech 
criticism,  he  listed  new  sources  from 
which  we  could  get  more  revenue,  but 
last  on  his  list  was  the  proposition  that 
we  mic^ht  increase  corporation  taxes.  In 
fact,  it  was  obviously  put  forth  with  a 
deforce  of  reluctance,  as  the  most  ex- 
pendable of  these  items  which  the  gov- 
ernment might  consider  in  raising 
revenue. 

MR.  OLIVER:  That  is  the  hon. 
member's  interpretation. 

MR.  MacDOXALD:  That  is  what 
tlie  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  said 
and  what  the  hon.  financial  critic  of  the 
Liberal  party  has  confirmed  in  his 
speech  which  I  want  to  get  around  to 
now. 

When  the  hon.  mem])er  for  Waterloo 
North  made  his  speech  —  and  I  must 
pa\'  him  the  com})liment  of  saying  it  was 
a  serious  and  reasoned  speech  —  he  suc- 
ceeded in  tearing  aside  a  good  deal  of 
the  propaganda  with  which  this  govern- 
ment has  clothed  its  whole  discussion 
with  the  federal  government  at  Ottawa. 
In  his  serious  consideration,  I  think  the 
hon.  member  got  down  to  some  of  the 
fundamentals  and  I  want  to  examine 
some  of  those  fundamentals.  His 
reasoned  speech  deserves  an  equally 
reasoned  analysis  and  reply. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
made  a  "crack"  at  some  jx)int  when  I 
referred  to  corporations,  lending  cred- 
ence to  this  ])roposition  that  the  CCF 
are  opposed  to  corporations,  as  such,  in 
a  sort  of  blind  antipathy.  Obviously, 
this  is  absurd. 

Our  contention  is  this :  the  wealth  of 
this  nation  is  shifting,  and  is,  increas- 
ingly to  be  found  in  corporations,  there- 
fore it  is  inescapable  if  we  are  going  to 
raise  revenue  to  meet  the  collective  needs 
of  the  people  —  and  that  is  what  govern- 


ments are  forced  to  do  in  this  century 
of  the  common  man  with  democracy  as 
the  basis  of  our  government  • —  it  is 
inescapable  that  we  go  to  corporation 
income  to  raise  more  of  the  revenues 
to  meet  those  needs. 

These  are  the  fundamentals,  and  I 
want  to  state  them  before  I  take  a  look 
at  one  or  two  aspects  of  the  speech  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North. 

As  far  as  we  in  the  CCF  are  con- 
cerned, if  we  need  more  money,  and 
the  government  says  we  need  more 
money,  and  I  do  not  think  their  need 
can  be  denied  in  terms  of  the  social 
and  capital  needs  of  this  province,  it 
is  inescapable  we  must  go  where  the 
money  is. 

Furthermore,  there  is  a  corollary  to 
this  proposition  of  raising  the  money 
where  the  money  is,  a  corollary  which 
should  be  a  basic  guide  in  considering 
all  new  taxes  by  our  Legislature  and 
any  other  Legislature.  That  is,  that 
income  taxes  are  the  most  progressive 
form  of  taxes  that  can  be  devised. 

Income,  whether  it  be  personal  or 
corporate,  is  the  most  progressive  tax, 
for  the  simple  reason  it  raises  the  tax 
from  the  people  who  have  the  capacity 
to  pay.  If  they  have  the  money,  then 
they  have  the  capacity  to  pay.  More- 
over, the  sales  tax,  and  a  whole  range 
of  nuisance  taxes,  as  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  often  indicated,  are  a 
highly  regressive  form  of  tax.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  and  I 
emphasize  now  that  they  are  highly 
regressive. 

They  are  regressive  for  the  simple 
reason  that,  if  a  government  puts  a 
range  of  sales  taxes  on  commodities, 
what  it  is  in  effect  doing  is  charging  the 
low  income  man  the  same  amount  on 
his  necessities  of  life  as  it  charges  the 
u]Dper  income  group  on  the  luxuries  of 
life.  Obviously,  that  is  not  a  fair  and 
equitable  way  of  raising  revenue. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Is  that  what 
they  do  in  Saskatchewan? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  govern- 
ment in  Saskatchewan  has  a  tax  which 
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it  inherited  from  the  Liberal  party,  but 
it  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to  *'go  it" 
alone  and  put  hospital  insurance  in 
effect,  whereas  this  government  has  not, 
as  yet,  had  the  intestinal  fortitude  to 
do  that.  This  government  insists  that 
Ottawa  come  in  and  hold  its  hand. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  U  we  do  get 
hospital  insurance  would  the  hon.  mem- 
ber still  have  a  sales  tax? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  have  no  in- 
tention of  answering  that  question,  be- 
cause it  is  like  the  question  of  the  man 
beating  his  wife.  The  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  (Mr.  Macaulay)  last 
year  summarily  dismissed  my  speech 
as  a  diatribe,  yet  this  year  he  got  up 
and  suggested  the  very  same  sources 
for  new  revenue  that  I  suggested  in  my 
last  year's  speech.  I  will  get  around  to 
where  we  can  get  revenues  before  this 
is  all  over. 

What  I  want  to  deal  with  now  are 
a  number  of  points  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  on 
February  14,  1957,  as  reported  at  page 
381  of  Hansard.  He  said  that  portion 
of  our  revenue  which  came  from  cor- 
porate and  personal  income  tax  was 
roughly  25  per  cent,  back  in  1939,  and 
the  hon.  financial  critic  of  the  Liberal 
party  then  proceeded  to  spell  out  what 
has  happened  since.  At  the  federal  level 
it  has  risen  as  high  as  50  per  cent.,  and 
with  new  taxes  and  the  rental  agree- 
ments that  we  are  going  to  have,  45 
per  cent,  of  our  provincial  revenue  is 
going  to  be  from  this  source. 

Then,  the  interesting  thing  was,  he 
deplored  this  trend.    He  said  this: 

If,  in  Ontario,  we  are  getting  close 
to  50  per  cent,  from  the  same  3 
sources,  then  when  are  we  going  to 
stop  expecting  that  more  and  more 
of  our  expenditures  be  financed  by 
income  tax,  succession  duty  and  cor- 
poration tax?  Certainly  there  must 
be  some  stop  somewhere. 

Then  he  went  on : 

It  may  be  that  I  am  old-fashioned 
but  I  would  suggest  that  in  our  dash 
for  the  welfare  state — 


I  want  to  interrupt  the  quotation 
right  there  for  a  moment.  This  is  very 
interesting  because  I  am  certain  I  am 
not  doing  an  injustice  to  the  hon.  mem- 
l)er  when  I  say  that  in  his  observation 
about 

— in  our  dash  for  the  welfare  state — 

there  is  an  element  of  deploring  in  it. 
What  I  am  interested  in  is,  how  long  the 
Liberal  party  —  this  so-called  reform 
party  —  is  going  to  continue  talking  out 
of  both  sides  of  its  mouth?  If  they  are 
going  to  support  the  social  security 
measures  making  up  the  welfare  state, 
they  cannot  avoid  raising  revenue  and 
it  should  be  raised  on  an  equitable  basis. 
The  Liberals  want  higher  pensions,  hos- 
pital schemes,  and  money  for  other 
things,  yet  refuse  to  raise  money  from 
the  only  source  from  which  one  can 
raise  it  on  an  equitable  basis. 

But  let  me  return  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's speech : 

It  may  be  that  I  am  old-fashioned, 
but  I  would  suggest  that  in  our  dash 
for  the  welfare  state  we  are  thinking 
of  those  people  at  the  extreme  ends 
of  our  population — those  unfortunates 
who  have  nobody  to  help  them  and 
for  whom  we  have  the  greatest  sym- 
pathy, and  those  at  the  other  ex- 
treme who  have  all  the  finance  and 
worldly  goods  they  need,  and  do  not 
need  our  assistance. 

When  we  think  in  terms  of  help 
we  should  think  of  the  average  man 
— the  average  person — a  person  like 
you  and  me.  We  are  the  people  who 
will  pay  the  income  tax.  Half  of  all 
the  income  tax  collected  in  Ottawa 
today  is  collected  from  people  who 
are  earning  $5,000  or  less. 

Where  in  the  world  are  we  going 
to  stop?  We  talk  about  "golden 
geese,"  and  "the  geese  that  lay  the 
golden  eggs."  The  fact  of  the  matter 
is  that  the  average  person  is  the 
"golden  goose"  in  this  province. 

Then  the  hon.  member  for  Waterloo 
North  goes  on  to  elaborate  and  to  drive 
home  his  proposition  that  we  should  not 
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be    increasing   corporate    and    personal 
income  taxes  because  it  is  a  bad  thing. 

What  I  want  to  ask  the  financial  critic 
of  the  Liberal  party  is  this :  if  he  really 
wants  to  lessen  the  burden  on  the  so- 
called  average  man,  which  the  Liberal 
party  is  going  to  champion,  there  is 
only  one  way  to  do  it,  and  that  is  to 
raise  more  revenue  from  the  upper 
income  brackets  or  the  corporations  — 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  about  the  little 
corporations  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  coming  to 
them.  I  have  so  many  things  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  cannot  keep  up 
with  them. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  can  catch  up  with 
you  any  day. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  If  the  Liberals 
are  going  to  lessen  that  burden  on  the 
average  man,  they  have  to  raise  the 
revenue  from  the  upper  income  brackets 
and  the  big  corporations. 

However,  let  us  proceed  with  the 
comments  of  the  hon.  member :  he  went 
through  an  extremely  interesting  cal- 
culation, providing  an  illuminating 
glimpse  of  provincial  finances  across 
the  country.  I  assume  his  figures  are 
correct  —  I  have  no  reason  to  quarrel 
with  them  —  and  he  discovered,  when 
he  calculated  on  a  per  capita  basis  the 
revenue  raised  in  each  of  the  provinces 
in  this  country : 

For  every  man,  woman  and  child  in 
British  Columbia  it  is  $120,  Saskatche- 
wan $81,  New  Brunswick  $61,  Quebec 
$59,  Nova  Scotia  $51,  Newfoundland 
$49.50,  and  then  we  get  down  to  Ontario 
$48.50;  ^lanitoba  $38,  Prince  Edward 
Island  $37.90  and  Alberta  $13,  which 
they  are  going  to  eliminate  now  with 
their  $22  bonanza  that  we  are  reading 
about  in  the  papers. 


there;  the  hospital  plan,  for  example. 
The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
claimed,  if  an  equivalent  amount  were 
raised  per  capita  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  as  is  raised  in  the  province  of 
Quebec,  that  this  government  would 
have  $241  million  more  revenue;  just  by 
duplicating  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  taxes  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

He  immediately  became  horribly 
cautious  and  said,  *T  am  not  suggesting 
this  should  be  done."  Now,  the  question 
I  want  to  put  to  the  hon.  member  is  this  : 
if  he  does  not  want  to  raise  this  addi- 
tional revenue  by  sales  taxes,  or  such 
nuisance  taxes  as  tobacco  and  hospital 
taxes,  there  is  only  one  alternative,  and 
that  is,  he  has  to  raise  it  from  personal 
and  corporate  income.  He  cannot  have 
it  both  ways  because,  in  effect,  he  is 
being  irresponsible :  he  suggests  we  need 
more  revenue,  and  denies  both  of  the 
general  channels  to  which  one  can  turn 
to  raise  more. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  may  I  clarify  one  thing:  the 
hon.  member  is  perfectly  correct  when 
he  says  there  is  a  dispute  between  us 
regarding  the  definition  of  regressive 
tax,  and  I  will  assist  the  hon.  member 
in  every  way  I  can,  in  that  respect.  If 
the  hon.  member  wants  to  accept  that 
as  a  starting  point,  and  do  away  with  all 
the  trimmings,  he  can  get  down  to 
business. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's definition  of  regressive  tax.  I 
know  what  my  definition  is.  A  pro- 
gressive tax  is  based  primarily  on  the 
ability  to  pay,  and,  therefore,  it  is  based 
on  income,  and  those  who  have  the  in- 
come pay  the  tax. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  does 
not  follow  at  all. 


AN    HON.    MEMBER:    What    is 
Saskatchewan  ? 

MR.    MacDONALD:    Saskatchewan 
is  $81,  but  they  have  some  services  out 


MR.  MacDONALD:  Certainly  it 
follows.  On  a  regressive  tax,  and  the 
various  nuisance  taxes,  they  weigh  more 
heavily  on  the  little  man  than  they  do 
on  the  wealthy  man   for  the  reason  I 
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indicated  a  moment  ago,  that  he  pays 
an  equal  percentage  on  his  necessities  of 
life  that  the  upper  income  bracket  do  on 
their  luxuries  of  life. 

I  do  not  happen  to  have  it  with  me, 
but  I  could  give  hon.  members  a  magni- 
ficent quotation  by  the  late  hon.  John 
Bracken,  a  gentleman  who  used  to  be 
Liberal  leader  in  the  province  of  Mani- 
toba and  was  a  federal  leader  of  the 
Conservatives,  which  makes  him  a  re- 
markable political  hybrid.  He,  in  his 
submission  to  the  Rowell-Sirois  com- 
mission in  1939  and  1940,  stated  one 
of  the  most  able  condemnations  of  the 
regressive  features  of  a  sales  tax  that 
can  be  found  anywhere. 

The  conclusion  I  come  to  after  analyz- 
ing the  Liberals'  approach  is  this  — 
which  I  emphasize  is  extremely  impor- 
tant after  the  kind  of  battle  we  have 
witnessed  across  the  floor  of  the  House. 
Essentially  the  Liberal  party  does  not 
disagree  with  the  Conservative  party  at 
all  on  these  things.  Their  only  differ- 
ence, in  the  words  of  Gratton  O'Leary, 
is  a  difference  of  mood  and  bias. 

The  only  difference  now  is  that  this 
government,  because  it  is  in  power  and 
must  raise  the  revenue  to  meet  the  needs 
of  the  province,  has  put  on  a  corporation 
tax  which  it  does  not  like,  but  the 
Liberals,  in  opposition,  can  act  irres- 
ponsibly and,  therefore,  champion  the 
causes  of  the  corporations  without  any 
fear  of  getting  into  trouble  over  it.  They 
are  doing  that  —  the  Liberals  are  more 
Tory  than  the  Tories. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  about  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  will  come  to 
what  should  be  done  on  an  equitable 
basis  with  regard  to  corporations.  The 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  should 
not  get  so  anxious. 

The  hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North 
made  this  comment  in  reaching  the 
peroration  in  this  respect  of  his  speech 
the  other  day.  He  declared  that  there 
are  two  sides  to  every  question:  "The 
government  has  one  side ;  let  us  take  up 
the  other  side,"  he  urged. 


However,  the  great  difficulty  is  that, 
while  there  may  be  two  sides  to  every 
question,  the  Liberals  are  on  the  same 
side  as  the  Tories. 

MR.  STEWART :  It  must  be  right, 
then. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  Liberal 
party  in  Great  Britain  thought  that  too, 
and  found  themselves  eliminated,  and 
the  day  will  come,  I  suggest,  when  the 
same  thing  is  going  to  happen  in  this 
country — that  the  sham  battle  between 
two  parties  who  are  out  to  protect 
basically  the  same  economic  groups,  and 
not  to  raise  an  equitable  share  for  meet- 
ing the  collective  needs  of  our  people, 
that  sham  battle  is  going  to  be  ''seen 
through",  as  it  has  been  "seen  through" 
in  every  country  in  the  world. 

The  financial  critic  of  the  Liberal 
party  for  a  moment  stopped  burying 
Caesar  and  two  or  three  times  he 
launched  a  little  "pep  rally."  I  was  a 
little  puzzled  as  to  what  he  was  attempt- 
ing to  do,  but  I  concluded  he  was  trying 
to  bring  some  order  out  of  the  demoral- 
ized ranks  of  the  party,  calling  upon 
them  to  stand  up  and  be  counted  on  the 
opposite  side  of  the  Tories — right  after 
he  had  shown  they  are  on  the  same  side 
as  the  Tories.  Rallying  the  ranks  is 
going  to  be  a  very  difficult  task  for  the 
hon.  member. 

All  of  which  brings  up  another  rather 
interesting  point  that  has  intrigued  me 
throughout  our  debates.  I  recall  in  the 
Throne  debate  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  said  that  what  we  must  have 
is  a  20-year  plan  for  highways — a  master 
plan — and  then  the  hon.  financial  critic 
of  the  Liberal  party  argued  that  we 
must  have  a  master  plan. 

I  do  not  know  where  the  Liberal 
party  has  been,  but  it  must  have  been 
asleep,  because  anybody  who  has  had 
any  contact  with  the  highway  revenues 
committee,  or  anybody  who  ever  read 
the  Toronto  Glohe  and  Mail,  which  pub- 
lished a  series  of  articles  on  the  highway 
study  conducted  by  the  government  for 
the  past  year,  knows  that  the  govern- 
ment, for  better  or  for  ill,  is  going  to 
produce  a  master  plan. 
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The  hon.  Minister  of  Highways  (Mr. 
Allan)  said  the  other  day  that  we  will 
have  it  before  the  end  of  this  session.  So 
what  the  Liberal  party  is  doing  is  asking 
the  government  to  do  something  which, 
if  they  have  not  been  asleep,  theyi  must 
know  the  government  is  going  to  do 
anyway. 

In  the  industrial  world  there  is  a  par- 
ticularly distasteful  kind  of  organization  : 
it  is  called  a  company  union.  There  are 
two  characteristics  of  a  company  union : 
it  has  no  real  difference  with  the  boss; 
the  other  characteristic  is  that  it  never 
demands  anything  from  the  boss  that  it 
does  not  know  in  advance  management 
is  not  going  to  give.  On  the  basis  of  that 
definition,  I  cannot  escape  the  feeling 
that  the  Liberal  party  is  a  company 
union  for  the  government. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  am  certainly  glad 
we  differ  from  the  hon.  member.  I 
would  not  want  to  be  too  closely  asso- 
ciated with  the  hon.  member's  political 
philosophy. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  was  a 
day  when  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion was  closely  associated  with  move- 
ments close  to  us,  and  there  were  some 
of  the  others  who  remained  true.  As  the 
late  Agnes  MacPhail  said  one  day,  there 
is  no  room  for  two  Tory  parties,  and 
neither  there  is.  The  Liberals  are  even 
a  better  Tory  party  than  the  Tory  party 
itself. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Which  is  the  hon. 
member  going  to  be — Tory  or  Liberal? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
want  to  turn  now  to  what  has  been  de- 
manded of  me,  and  rightly  so — where 
this  required  revenue  can  be  raised,  and 
raised  so  that  we  will  have  a  more 
equitable  tax  structure  rather  than  an 
increasingly  inequitable  one,  such  as  has 
been  developing  more  and  more  since 
the  end  of  the  war. 

The  first  thing  I  want  to  deal  with  is 
the  corporation  taxes  which  the  govern- 
ment has  announced  it  is  going  to  put 
into  effect.    This  is  a  move  in  the  right 


direction,  but  it  does  not  go  far  enough. 
It  represents  a  mere  cupful  out  of  this 
overflowing  barrelful  of  corporation 
profits  and  internal  generated  reserves, 
the  exact  figures  for  which  I  gave 
earlier;  because  corporations  are  reap- 
ing the  growing  proportion  of  the  income 
of  this  province  and  of  this  nation. 

The  point  I  want  to  make  is  that  the 
corporations  represent  an  accumulation 
of  wealth  which  is  really  the  result  of 
collective  effort  of  a  great  many  people 
in  the  community  and  not  just  those 
people  who  happen  to  control  the  cor- 
porations, and  who  are  left  by  favourable 
tax  policies  given  to  them  by  friends  in 
the  government  with  all  his  accumu- 
lated wealth  under  their  control. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  What 
about  the  large  unions  in  the  United 
States?   They  have  plenty  of  money. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  That  is  a  red 
herring.  When  the  Liberal  and  Con- 
servative parties  weep  their  crocodile 
tears  for  the  corporations,  it  is  about 
time  that  we  took  a  look  at  the  factual 
situation  in  this  country  with  regard  to 
the  treatment  corporations  get. 

The  position  at  the  present  time  is  that 
up  to  the  first  $20,000  of  taxable  cor- 
porative income  the  tax  is  18  per  cent., 
and,  as  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
pointed  out  the  other  day,  70  per  cent,  of 
the  corporations  in  this  country  are  to 
be  found  in  that  group.  I  do  not  know 
what  he  is  arguing  about  when  he  com- 
plains, or  implies  by  his  complaint,  that 
this  is  not  a  fair  kind  of  proposition — 
for  the  thing  that  interested  me  when  I 
checked  the  other  day  on  a  personal 
income  is  that  in  the  taxable  income 
bracket  between  $2,500  and  $3,000,  the 
amount  of  tax  on  each  $10  new  income 
is  $2;  in  other  words,  the  rate  is  20 
per  cent. 

Would  the  hon.  member  argue  that  it 
is  fair  for  any  corporation,  even  a  small 
corporation,  to  pay  less  than  a  person 
with  a  taxable  income  of  $2,500  or 
$3,000  is  paying?  And  yet,  that  is 
exactly  the  position  at  the  present  time. 
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MR.      WINTERMEYER:      Mr. 

Speaker,  I  do  not  want  to  take  up  the 
cause  of  the  corporations  at  all,  but  in  all 
fairness,  has  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  any  realization  of  the  fact  that 
before  that  sum  of  money  is  paid  to  the 
recipient,  to  the  shareholder,  an  addi- 
tional tax  will  have  to  be  paid  by  the 
shareholder  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Yes,  I  know 
that,  but  I  do  not  accept  the  argument 
that  it  is  a  double  tax.  This  corporation 
represents  an  accumulation  of  wealth 
which  is  as  legitimate  as  a  source  of 
tax  to  meet  the  collective  needs  of  the 
people,  and  I  do  not  accept  the  propo- 
sition that,  because  it  is  going  to  be 
passed  on  to  some  dividend  holder,  it  is 
not  fair. 

I  will  come  to  the  dividends  in  a 
moment  —  just  to  show  what  happens 
at  that  level  in  some  instances. 

However,  to  get  back  to  the  corpora- 
tions, over  $20,000  taxable  income  the 
rate  is  47  per  cent.  I  recall  in  1953  when 
the  Rt.  hon.  Douglas  Abbott,  before 
he  was  elevated  to  the  bench  in  Ottawa, 
to  the  Supreme  Court,  brought  in  a 
budget  on  the  eve  of  a  federal  election. 
In  that  budget  he  made  the  plea  — 
Liberals  weeping  crocodile  tears  for  cor- 
porations —  that  something  must  be 
done  to  increase  the  incentive  so  the 
corporations  would  do  a  job  in  this 
country. 

This,  incidentally,  was  in  reversal  of 
his  whole  policy  of  coping  with  inflation. 

He  argued  that  we  must  increase  the 
incentive  for  corporations  and  therefore 
he  reduced  the  corporation  tax  from  51 
per  cent,  to  47  per  cent.  The  interesting 
thing  is  that,  at  precisely  the  same  time 
•as  Mr.  Abbott  was  doing  this,  the 
standard  corporation  tax  in  the  United 
States  of  America  was  52  per  cent.,  that 
is  higher  than  in  Canada. 

In  addition,  when  American  profits 
reached  a  certain  level,  there  was  an 
excess  profits  tax  of  30  per  cent.  The 
Republicans  have  eliminated  all  this 
since,  but  they  had  this  excess  profits 
tax  of  30  per  cent,  in  1953. 


In  addition  to  that,  they  had  a  capital 
gains  tax.  So  here  we  had  the  spectacle 
of  a  Liberal  Finance  Minister  getting 
up  in  this  country  and  saying :  "We  have 
to  give  these  poor  boys  a  little  bit  more 
incentive  so  they  will  go  out  and  do 
the  job,"  and  reducing  the  corporation 
tax  —  which  was  already  less  than  that 
of  the  United  States  —  when  the  United 
States  had  in  addition  to  their  standard 
tax  a  30  per  cent,  excess  profits  and 
capital  gains  tax.  This  is  the  kind  of 
thing  we  have  had  down  through  the 
years  in  the  Liberal  party  in  their  ap- 
proach to  corporations. 

In  taking  a  look  at  the  overall  picture 
let  us  not  forget  another  aspect  of  it, 
depletion  allowances;  in  other  words, 
any  company  which  derives  75  per  cent, 
of  its  profits  from  mining  is  credited  at 
20  per  cent,  special  income  tax  reduction. 
If  they  get  50  to  75  per  cent,  of  their 
profits  from  mining,  they  get  a  15  per 
cent,  reduction ;  if  they  get  25  to  50  per 
cent,  of  their  profits  from  mining,  they 
get  10  per  cent,  special  tax  deductions — 
another  concession  to  fit  the  peculiar 
needs  of  the  corporations. 

All  I  am  doing  is  pointing  out  exactly 
the  kind  of  treatment  that  corporations 
are  receiving,  to  get  the  picture  in 
balance  instead  of  all  the  weeping  and 
wailing  we  have  had  with  regard  to 
the  plight  of  our  poor  corporations. 

Another  point,  a  new  mining  corpora- 
tion, as  is  generally  known  in  this  House, 
for  the  first  3  years  does  not  have  to 
pay  any  corporation  tax. 

We  now  get  back  to  dividends,  and 
here  the  hon.  member  is  more  Tory  than 
the  Tories,  I  am  afraid,  when  he  argues 
that  we  should  not  tax  at  the  corporate 
level  because  it  is  going  to  get  through 
to  the  dividend  level,  and  will  be  paid 
there. 

The  hon.  member's  party  in  Ottawa 
devised  a  little  scheme,  about  5  or  6 
years  ago,  whereby  anybody  who  has  an 
investment  income  drawn  from  Cana- 
dian investment,  Canadian  corporations, 
can  get  a  20  per  cent,  special  deduction 
from  their  tax,  not  their  taxable  income. 
The  net  result  of  this,  without  going 
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into  the  details  of  the  calculations  at  the 
moment,  is  this  —  a  person  in  this 
Dominion  of  Canada  may  actually  have 
an  income  from  Canadian  corporations, 
an  investment  income  from  Canadian 
corporations,  of  something  in  excess  of 
$10,000  without  paying  a  single  cent  of 
tax. 

MR.  WHICHER:  There  are  a  lot 
of  your  labourers  who  would  take  ad- 
vantage of  it  too. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Do  not  be 
fatuous.  It  is  too  bad  we  did  not  have 
our  only  hon.  labour  member  in  the 
House  to  make  this  comment  that  there 
are  lots  of  labourers  in  this  country 
who  have  an  investment  income  of  over 
$10,000.  What  an  absurd  kind  of  pro- 
position ! 

After  having  looked  at  the  general 
treatment  of  corporations,  I  hope  we 
are  going  to  be  able  to  persuade  the 
Liberals  and  the  Conservatives  to  save 
their  tears. 

In  connection  with  this,  there  are  one 
or  two  other  points  that  have  been  raised 
and  which  I  think  are  important.  I  will 
concede  the  point  raised  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Waterloo  North,  that  it  is 
not  a  good  thing  that  our  corporation 
tax  levels  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
should  get  too  far  out  of  line  with  cor- 
poration tax  levels  in  other  provinces. 
For  obvious  reasons  that  would  not  be 
a  good  thing,  and  the  consequences  could 
be  far-reaching.  But  this  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  old  parties  —  for  if  the  Liberals 
at  Ottawa  will  not  raise  an  equitable 
amount  from  corporations,  then  this 
government  must  have  revenue  and  it 
must  do  the  taxing.  That  is  the  dilemma 
of  the  old  parties,  and  it  is  a  dilemma 
arising  from  the  fact  that  both  of  these 
parties  seek  to  protect  these  powerful 
interests,  and  as  a  result,  are  putting 
an  undue  proportion  of  the  tax  load  on 
the  average  man. 

MR.  STEWART :  That  is  socialism. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North  made  another 
comment  which  I  would  suggest,  with- 


out going  into  the  details  of  it,  has  no 
likely  validity,  namely  if  we  were  to 
raise  corporation  taxes  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  —  even  the  two  per  cent, 
now  being  raised  —  then,  our  indus- 
trialists will  be  driven  west.  The  other 
provinces  would  be  interested  in  them, 
all  the  provinces  in  the  west. 

But  I  am  quite  certain  it  is  not  likely 
to  happen  because  the  cold,  hard, 
economic  fact  of  this  Dominion  of 
Canada  is  that  because  of  history, 
economics  and  geographical  position,  the 
province  of  Ontario  has  a  favoured 
position  industrially.  It  arises  from  our 
position  in  the  North  American  con- 
tinent, with  our  waterways  and  other 
transportation,  so  that  today,  because 
of  these  facts,  one-third  of  the  national 
market  of  Canada  is  to  be  found  within 
a  100-mile  radius  of  the  city  of  To- 
ronto. That  is  the  reason  why  industry 
is  developing  here  and  why  there  is 
not  much  likelihood  of  very  much  of 
it  going  west. 

Problems  are  being  created  within 
this  province  itself — as  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Planning  and  Devel- 
opment (Mr.  Nickle)  is  aware  —  the 
difficulty  of  having  industry  develop  in 
northern  Ontario  or  even  elsewhere  in 
southern  Ontario  because  of  the  ex- 
treme advantage  of  being  within  that 
100-mile  radius  of  this  great  market. 
That  is  resulting  in  this  Toronto  area 
stealing  industry  not  only  from  north- 
ern Ontario  but  even  from  areas  like 
Windsor.  We  have  plants  like  Ford 
moving  from  Windsor  to  Oakville  so 
they  can  get  within  this  great  marketing 
area. 

The  hon.  financial  critic  of  the  Liberal 
party  made  another  comment  which  I 
think  has  validity.  He  suggested  that, 
in  placing  this  increase  in  corporation 
taxes  across  the  board,  it  weighs  more 
heavily  on  the  small  corporation  than 
on  the  big  corporation — that  it  is  another 
inequitable  taxation  within  the  inequit- 
able tax  structure.  He  suggested  a 
grading  in  terms  of  taxable  income  to 
remove  that  kind  of  inequity. 

But  then,  when  he  draws  from  this 
development  the   conclusion   that  what 
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this  Conservative  government  is  going 
to  do  is  to  destroy  the  Httle  corpora- 
tions, which  represent  70  per  cent,  of 
our  corporations,  and  the  backbone  of 
the  country,  what  he  forgets  is  that  the 
greatest  threat  to  the  Httle  corporations 
are  the  policies  of  his  own  party  at 
Ottawa. 

Without  going  into  the  details  of  it, 
I  just  want  to  quote  from  a  very  in- 
teresting article  in  the  Atlantic  maga- 
zine by  John  Kenneth  Galbraith,  who 
is  a  Canadian,  born  and  raised  near 
Strathroy,  I  believe,  and  an  outstanding 
economist  in  the  United  States.  Mr. 
Galbraith  says: 

It  would  be  hard  to  find  a  poHcy 
better  designed  to  encourage  the 
large  and  the  strong  at  the  expense 
of  the  small  and  the  weak.  When 
banks  must  limit  credit,  they  are  im- 
pelled to  protect  their  oldest,  strong- 
est, and  most  rehable  customers. 
These,  in  general,  will  be  the  larger 
firms.  (For  one  thing,  the  large  firm 
has  the  strength  and  reputation  to 
take  itself  to  another  bank  if  it  does 
not  already  have  multiple  banking 
connections.)  As  a  result  the  burden 
of  the  cut  falls  on  newer,  weaker, 
less  reliable — and  smaller,  borrowers. 
There  will  be  many  exceptions  to  this 
tendency,  but  the  tendency  is  inescap- 
able. 

All  one  has  to  do  at  the  present  time 
is  to  take  a  look  at  the  bankruptcy 
figures  for  small  corporations  and  the 
economic  difficulty  that  small  corpora- 
tions are  having  as  they  get  smaller 
while  large  corporations  get  larger 
under  the  impact  of  this  credit-squeeze 
poHcy,  and  he  will  discover  that  here 
is  the  real  threat  to  small  corporations. 
While  I  agree  the  two  per  cent,  cor- 
poration tax  should  be  more  equitably 
distributed  across  the  corporation  field, 
it  is  not  going  to  hit  the  corporations 
one-half  as  much  as  the  policies  of  the 
Liberal  party  at  Ottawa. 

I  want  to  move  on  the  gasoline  tax. 
I  do  not  propose  to  go  into  the  details 
of  this  for  the  simple  reason  that  we 
liave  already  discussed  it  a  number  of 


times  in  the  House.  The  point  I  want 
to  address  my  remarks  to  at  this  stage 
is  this — the  government  could  have 
raised  the  amount  of  money  that  it  is 
now  going  to  receive  from  this  gasoline 
tax  in  other  ways,  and  by  so  doing  it 
could  have  removed,  or  at  least  lessened, 
the  inequity  in  the  present  highway 
revenue  tax   structure. 

For  some  reason  or  other  it  refused 
to  do  that,  it  chose  to  increase  the  basic 
gasoline  tax,  thereby  increasing  the 
present  regressive  features  in  its  high- 
way revenue. 

Incidentally,  in  so  doing,  as  I  indi- 
cated in  an  interjection  across  the 
House  when  it  first  came  before  the 
hon.  members,  it  has  proven  my  sus- 
picions to  be  fully  justified.  I  had  some 
misgivings  as  to  whether  or  not  I  should 
sign  this  highway  revenue  report,  as  I 
suspected  the  government  was  going 
to  do  precisely  this  kind  of  thing. 

Little  did  I  know  how  much  of  a 
prophet  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  going  to  make  of  me  within  48 
hours,  for  he  did  exactly  what  I  thought 
he  was  going  to  do — add  to  the  inequity 
of  the  present  tax  structure  by  dumping 
it  on  the  little  man,  who  is  a  car  driver, 
the  passenger  car  owner,  instead  of 
sharing  it  with  owners  of  heavier 
vehicles. 

The  government  has  done  this  in 
face  of  a  specific  recommendation  made 
by  the  majority  of  the  members  of  the 
committee — that,  as  a  means  of  getting 
greater  equity  into  our  tax  structure, 
we  could  revise  our  present  licences  on 
heavy  vehicles  and  could  couple  with 
those  revised  registration  fees  a  fuel 
tax  graded  up  from  the  basic  gasoline 
tax  for  the  various  categories  of  heavy 
vehicles,  thereby  raising  an  amount  of 
revenue  from  these  various  charges 
which  would  come  within  reaching  dis- 
tance of  the  amount  of  revenue  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  proposes  to  raise 
from  the  two-cent  increase  in  the  gaso- 
line tax. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  In  48  hours? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Not  in  48 
hours,   but   certainly,   as   recommended 
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by  the  committee  itself.  As  an  imme- 
diate stop-gap  measure,  it  could  be  im- 
plemented in  a  number  of  months,  and 
thereby   avoid   increasing   the   inequity. 

The  other  day,  when  we  were  discus- 
sing this  matter,  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister said  that  this  is  administratively 
too  difficult  a  proposition. 

This  places  me  in  a  very  amusing  and 
interesting  position,  because  this  is  pre- 
cisely the  argument  I  had  with  the  com- 
mittee, that  this  was  the  kind  of  thing 
that  might  be  administratively  just  as 
difficult.  But  for  some  reason  or  other, 
all  the  other  members  of  the  committee 
felt  that  it  could  be  done.  Apparently, 
now  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  agrees 
with  me,  and  disagrees  with  all  the  rest 
of  the  committee,  8  of  whom  were  hon. 
members  of  his  own  party. 

This  is  interesting;  but  it  does  raise 
the  question  of  what  value  committees 
are  if  the  recommendations  coming  from 
his  own  hon.  members  are  going  to  be 
discarded  so  readily  by  the  government. 

Before  we  leave  this  particular  point, 
we  should  extend  congratulations  to  the 
truckers,  because  in  spite  of  all  the  fury 
that  has  been  raised  by  their  spokesman, 
and  all  the  running  around  like  hens 
which  have  had  their  heads  cut  off  in 
the  Queen's  Park  area  in  the  last  couple 
of  weeks,  the  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
they  have  succeeded.  There  is  no  imple- 
mentation of  the  weight-distance  prin- 
ciple, and  this  government  has  given  no 
indication  that  it  is  going  to  do  it;  and 
that  is  the  thing  that  counts  for  the 
trucking  lobby. 

As  an  alternative,  to  keep  the  action 
moving,  to  give  some  impression  that  the 
government  is  going  to  do  something, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  announced 
that  he  is  going  to  establish  a  new 
Department  of  Transport. 

From  the  details  we  have  in  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  I  think 
this  proposal  has  merit.  When  we  have 
reached  the  stage  where  a  Deputy  Min- 
ister in  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
faced  with  a  budget  of  something  in 
excess  of  $200  million  for  the  building 
and  maintaining  of  roads,  then  some  of 


the  other  responsibilities  now  with  him, 
such  as  highway  revenue,  highway 
safety,  and  all  other  aspects  could  rightly 
be  dealt  with  in  a  more  effective  way 
through  a  special  department  of  trans- 
port. 

I  would  agree,  however,  with  the  view 
that  has  already  been  expressed  in  this 
House  that  we  do  not  need  to  have 
another  cabinet  Minister.  I  know  it  must 
be  an  attractive  prospect  to  be  able  to 
appoint  another  cabinet  Minister,  but  I 
hope  it  is  something  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  will  try  to  steel  himself  against. 
With  the  number  of  cabinet  Ministers 
we  have  in  this  province  at  the  present 
time,  if  and  when  the  days  comes — and 
it  will — when  the  government  will  have 
something  approaching  one-half  of  the 
hon.  members  in  the  House  rather  than 
the  overwhelming  majority  it  has  at  the 
present  time,  the  government  will  get  to 
about  the  point  where  half  of  its  elected 
hon.  members  will  be  hon.  members  of 
the  cabinet. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  You  are  an 
optimist. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  Am  I  an  optim- 
ist ?    We  shall  see  in  the  fullness  of  time. 

That,  I  can  quite  understand  would  be 
an  attractive  thing  for  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister.  I  know  of  two  or  three  ridings 
which  he  visited  during  the  last  election 
and  mentioned  the  possibility  of  a  cabinet 
post;  and  I  know  of  two  or  three  other 
hon.  members  whom  I  do  not  think  are 
within  reach  of  a  cabinet  post,  but  who 
intimated  locally  that  they  would  likely 
get  one — all  by  way  of  election  bait. 

I  think  we  have  enough  cabinet  Min- 
isters to  meet  the  needs  of  the  province, 
and  agree  with  the  suggestion  that,  in  the 
establishment  of  another  department,  it 
should  be  placed  under  one  of  the  hon. 
Ministers — perhaps,  as  the  newspapers 
have  indicated,  it  should  be  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  himself. 

But,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  do  not  want 
this  House,  or  the  people  of  this  prov- 
ince, to  be  fooled  for  one  moment. 
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All  of  this  elaborate  setting-up  of  a 
new  department  is  just  a  bit  of  political 
footwork  which  may  be  achieving  cer- 
tain purposes,  one  of  which  is  to  hide 
the  fact  that  this  government  is  not  doing 
anything  in  respect  of  revenue,  once 
again,  from  where  the  revenue  should 
come.  I  refer  to  the  "big  fellows"  in  the 
transport  field. 

Instead,  too  much  of  the  load  is  being 
^'dropped"  on  the  little  fellows,  the 
passenger  car  drivers.  That  is  exactly 
what  the  government  has  done. 

I  want  to  say  that  we  in  the  CCF 
are  opposed  to  this,  and  are  going  to 
fight  it  both  in  this  Legislature  and 
across  the  province  to  give  voice  to  what, 
I  am  certain,  is  a  very  widespread  degree 
of  public  opposition  to  this  new  tax ; 
because  of  the  fact  that  it  increases  the 
inequity  and  does  not  raise  the  money 
from  the  source  where  it  should  be 
raised. 

I  want  to  move  on  to  another  group 
of  taxes  which  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  dealt  with,  and  these  are 
resources  taxes. 

I  listened  to  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  announce  that  he  was  going  to 
increase  the  logging  tax,  and  because  of 
some  readjustment  or  re-negotiation 
with  Ottawa  regarding  this  tax,  instead 
of  receiving  $900,000  in  revenue  this 
next  year,  w^e  are  going  to  get  $2  million. 

If  there  ever  was  a  case  of  an  increase 
in  tax  that  could  be  described  as  *'pea- 
nuts",  this  is  it.  It  is  fantastic  to  have 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  come  into 
the  Legislature,  weeping  and  wailing 
about  the  great  need  of  this  province  to 
have  more  revenue,  and  then  to  come 
up  with  this  kind  of  picayune  eflfort. 
This  is  the  point  at  w^hich  I  have  des- 
cribed the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  as 
having  laboured  and  brought  forth  not 
a  mouse  but  a  flea. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  That  was  in 
the  newspaper  the  other  day. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Yes,  it  was  in 
the  newspaper  the  other  day.  That  was 
a  bright  one. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER :  I  am  glad  the 
hon.  member  has  repeated  it,  because  I 
had  not  read  this  until  today. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  But  this  is  like 
good  wine.  It  has  improved  with  the 
age  it  has  acquired. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  '"He  has 
brought  forth  not  a  mouse,  but  a  flea/ 
declared   Mr.   MacDonald." 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  right. 

The  reason  why  it  is  in  the  category  of 
the  "flea"  is  this:  I  want  just  to  take  a 
brief  look,  and  also  have  this  House 
take  a  brief  look,  at  the  general  position 
of  the  forest  industry  in  this  province. 

During  the  past  year,  this  is  what 
this  government  has  raised  from  the 
forest  industry  of  this  province  through 
The  Department  of  Lands  and  Forests 

—  $20.5  million  plus  this  $900,000  we 
received  from  the  logging  tax;  so  that 
the  total  amount  of  revenue  we  received 
in  the  last  year  was  $2L4  million. 

Do  not  think  we  had  all  that  revenue 
to  meet  the  needs  of  the  province, 
because  this  government  had  to  plough 
back,  to  service  the  industry  from  which 
they  got  it,  the  sum  of  $16  million,  so 
that  the  net  revenue  which  was  available 
for  the  province  of  Ontario — the  people 
who  own  these  resources  which  are 
leased  to  this  government  on  their  behalf 

—  the  net  amount  of  revenue  which 
was  available  for  the  province  of  On- 
tario was  $5.4  million. 

What  is  going  to  happen  in  this 
coming  year?  This  is  very  interesting. 
During  the  coming  year,  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  has  intimated  that  he 
is  going  to  get  from  The  Department  of 
Lands  and  Forests  $22.6  million,  plus 
the  logging  tax  of  $2  million,  for  a  total 
of  $24.6  million.  But  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  intimates  that  he  is  going  to 
plough  back,  to  service  the  forest  in- 
dustry through  the  long-delayed  re- 
forestation programme  and  all  the  rest 
of  it  —  he  is  going  to  plough  back  $19.6 
million,  so  that  the  net  amount  of 
revenue  available  for  the  people  of  the 
province  is  an  even  $5  million. 
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Last  year  before  he  raised  the  tax 
we  had  a  net  revenue  of  $5.4  million. 
This  year,  after  he  has  raised  the  tax, 
we  are  going  to  have  a  net  revenue  of  $5 
milHon. 

If  that  is  not  a  flea-bite  —  in  view, 
of  the  fact  that  these  industries  represent 
an  annual  productive  wealth  of  $600 
million  —  if  that  is  not  a  flea-bite,  how 
else  would  one  describe  it? 

I  would  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  to  the  fact  that  this  is  in  a  field 
where  many  of  the  great  companies  in 
the  forest  industry  are  the  pulp  and 
paper  companies.  We  in  this  nation  have 
watched  these  pulp  and  paper  companies, 
on  many  different  occasions  during  the 
last  4,  5  or  6  years,  raise  their  prices  for 
an  unabashed  gouging  of  the  public, 
when  their  profits  were  already  at  a 
fantastic  level. 

In  fact,  the  gouging  has  provoked  the 
Premier  of  a  neighbouring  province 
into  rather  drastic  action,  and  has  led  to 
the  prospect  of  American  Senate  in- 
vestigation of  combines  and  prices  down 
in  Washington  —  because  a  good  deal 
of  this  paper  is  sold  to  the  United 
States. 

This  is  the  kind  of  thing  that  is  going 
on  in  the  industry,  and  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer,  after  weeping  and  wail- 
ing, comes  and  raises  for  the  needs  of 
the  people  of  the  province  of  Ontario, 
the  sum  of  $5  million  in  the  next  year, 
out  of  a  wealthy  productivity  of  $600 
million. 

Let  me  turn  now  to  mining.  In  the 
mining  industry,  which  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter of  ]\Iines  (Mr.  Kelly),  in  his  com- 
mendable, rapidly-produced  report  to 
the  department  the  other  day,  Riding 
the  Crest,  has  reached  $640  or  $650 
million. 

Last  year,  we  raised  in  revenues  some- 
thing like  $8  million. 

This  year,  we  are  proposing  to  raise 
$17.5  million,  ploughing  back  to  service 
the  industry  $1.5  million ;  so  that  the  net 
revenue  to  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario,  who  own  these  resources, 
and    lease    them    to    these    industries 


through  this  government  —  the  net 
revenue  is  going  to  be  $16  million,  out 
of  a  total  annual  wealth  product  of  $650 
million. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  pretty  close  to 
laughable,  because  let  me  direct  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer's  attention  to  this : 
last  year,  one  mining  corporation  in  this 
province  —  one  corporation  —  Inter- 
national Nickel,  had  $91  million  in 
profits  after  taxes. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Has  the 
hon.  member  any  idea  what  percentage 
of  the  invested  capital  that  represents? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  have  no  idea; 
but  I  will  tell  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  that,  after  they  had  the 
$91  milHon  in  profits  after  taxes,  they 
salted  away  another  $34  million  in  un- 
distributed profits;  so  that  they  have 
an  accumulated  surplus  of  $218  million 
—  or  something  in  excess  of  the  annual 
budget  of  our  Department  of  Highways 
at  the  present  time. 

It  is  true  INCO  is  the  giant  in  the 
field,  but,  after  all,  if  one  takes  a  look 
at  Steep  Rock  with  $13  million  in  profits 
after  taxes,  Kerr-Addison,  with  $2.6 
million,  HoUinger  with  $2.2  million,  and 
so  on  across  the  mining  field,  I  do  not 
see  how  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
thinks  that  he  is  raising  an  equitable 
amount  to  meet  the  great  needs  of  this 
province  and  the  needs  of  its  people. 

There  is  another  aspect  which  puzzles 
me,  and  I  do  not  know  why,  in  the 
interests  of  both  this  government  and 
the  corporations,  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  does  not  raise  more  revenue 
on  the  resources  level.  In  a  resources 
tax,  the  tax  at  the  resources  level  be- 
comes a  deductible  item  for  federal 
income  tax.  In  other  words,  if  one  were 
to  raise  more  revenue  than  this  prov- 
ince claims  it  needs,  and  raised  it  at  the 
resources  level,  it  would  hit  the  indus- 
tries less.  The  only  thing  I  can  assume 
is  that  the  government  does  not  want  to 
hit  these  industries  too  heavily.  But 
here  is  one  place  where  the  government 
could  get  the  money  for  our  needs. 
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The  overall  picture  with  regard  to 
resources  tax  is  this  —  and  I  draw  this 
to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  members  on 
the  government  side,  and  particularly  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  because 
I  do  not  know  whether  he  thinks  what 
is  happening  this  year  is  in  the  "flea- 
bite"  category  or  not  —  in  the  next 
year  the  total  amount  of  revenue  that 
this  government  is  going  to  raise  from 
our  forests  and  mining  industries  is 
going  to  be  $42  million,  of  which  the 
proposed  plough  back  to  service  the 
industry  is  $21  miUion;  so  that  the  net 
revenue  for  the  people  of  the  province 
of  Ontario  is  going  to  be  $21  million 
out  of  a  total  wealth  from  these  two 
industries  of  $1,250  million. 

In  other  words,  what  this  government 
is  proposing  to  do  is  to  extract,  from 
those  industries  of  that  net  wealth,  about 
the  same  amount  as  they  are  going  to 
extract  in  the  two-cent  gasoline  tax  from 
passenger  car  drivers  who  are  the 
average  people  across  the  province. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  A  large  portion 
of  tax  comes  from  trucks. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  True;  but  not 
a  large  enough  proportion. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  How  much? 

MR.  MacDONALD ;  I  do  not  know, 
but  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  should  go 
ahead  and  read  the  report  which  the 
highways  select  committee  brought  in. 
It  should  be  a  bigger  proportion. 

I  want  now  to  turn  to  another  source 
of  revenue  which  even  the  hon.  member 
for  Riverdale  said  was  something  that 
this  government  should  take  a  look  at, 
and  that  is  our  liquor  interests.  It  is 
proposed  from  the  brewery  interests,  in 
the  next  year,  to  raise  $5  million  more 
in  revenue. 

This  is  the  feeblest  and  weakest 
gesture  in  the  whole  budget,  notwith- 
standing anything  else  I  have  said.  The 
time  has  come  when  we  have  to  take  a 
look  in  this  province  at  exactly  what 
has  been  going  on  with  regard  to  liquor 


interests  and  the  failure  of  the  govern- 
ment to  raise  from  it  adequate  revenue. 

I  have  in  my  hand  this  reliable  report 
from  an  ex-provincial  Liberal  Premier, 
a  former  national  leader  of  the  Pro- 
gressive Conservatives,  Mr.  John 
Bracken,  when  he  looked  into  the  liquor 
industry  in  the  province  of  Manitoba. 
The  report  is  of  interest  to  us  for  the 
simple  reason  that  it  gives  comparative 
figures  across  the  board  in  various 
provinces,  and  this  is  what  we  discover. 

We  discover  this  on  a  graph  on  page 
302:  if  we  calculate  the  revenue  that  is 
raised  in  terms  of  what  percentage  it  is 
of  the  liquor  sales  dollar  in  the  province, 
this  is  the  position  in  the  provinces 
across  this  nation.  Let  me  just 
emphasize  so  that  the  hon.  members  will 
have  grasped  it.  This  is  the  percentage 
that  the  revenue  represents  of  the  sales 
dollar  of  liquor  sold  in  the  provinces. 
In  Prince  Edward  Island  40  per  cent,  of 
the  sales  dollar  comes  back  as  revenue. 
In  Nova  Scotia  and  New  Brunswick — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Is  that  pro- 
vincial or  provincial  and  federal? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  not  get- 
ting into  the  complexities  and  arguments 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  may  try  to  raise 
regarding  the  federal  share,  for  I  suggest 
that  it  has  no  relevancy  to  the  argument 
I  am  going  to  make.  I  am  talking  of 
what  proportion  is  in  the  provincial 
treasury.  It  was  40  per  cent,  in  Prince 
Edward  Island.  Nova  Scotia  and  New 
Brunswick,  36  per  cent.  Alberta,  30  per 
cent,  of  their  sales  dollar  comes  back  in 
revenue.  Saskatchewan  and  British 
Columbia,  28  per  cent.  Newfoundland, 
26  per  cent,  of  their  sales  dollar  comes 
back  in  revenue.  Manitoba,  23  per  cent. 
Quebec,  22  per  cent,  of  their  sales  dollar 
comes  back  in  revenue.  And  in  the 
province  of  Ontario,  16  per  cent,  of  their 
sales  dollar  comes  back  in  revenue. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  we  have  the 
lowest  price  to  the  consumer.  In  other 
words,  the  working  man's  beer  is  cheaper 
in  Ontario  than  in  any  other  province. 
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MR.  MacDONALD:  This  govern- 
ment is  raising  the  working  man's  beer 
right  now.  The  fact  of  the  matter  is, 
with  the  increase,  the  price  to  the  con- 
sumer is  almost  the  same  in  the  province 
of  Ontario  as  in  the  province  of  Quebec. 

MR.  W.  H.  COLLINGS  (Beaches): 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  must  dispute  the  figures 
of  the  hon.  member  for  York  South.  We 
are  well  lower  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
than  in  the  province  of  Quebec  or  any 
other  province  in  the  Dominion  of 
Canada. 


million  more  in  1954,  and  knowing  a 
little  bit  about  Quebec  politics,  I  have 
some  knowledge  of  just  how  cozy  the 
relationship  is  between  the  Duplessis 
regime  and  the  liquor  interests  in  that 
province.  Therefore,  I  just  wonder  how 
cozy  they  are  in  this  province. 

MR.  STEWART :  I  wish  the  hon. 
member  would  explain  that.  I  would 
like  to  hear  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  explain 
it  in  a  moment. 


MR.  MacDONALD :  About  5  or  10 
cents  a  bottle  or  some  picayune  figure, 
but  I  draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon. 
chairman  of  the  liquor  board,  if  the 
province  of  Ontario  were  raising  as  large 
a  percentage  of  its  revenue  or  sales  dollar 
from  liquor,  or  was  raising  as  large  a 
percentage  as  even  the  province  of 
Quebec,  we  would  have  had  in  the  year 
1954,  for  which  these  figures  are  con- 
cerned, we  would  have  had  $18  million 
more  revenue. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Would  the  hon. 
member  allow  a  question  at  this  time? 
I  take  it  from  his  remarks  he  is  suggest- 
ing we  raise  our  percentage  mark-up  to 
that  of  the  province  of  Quebec  on  what 
is  known  as  the  working  man's — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Do  not  drag 
this  red  herring  in.  Last  year  when  I 
raised  this,  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  like  a  jack-in-the-box,  bouncing  up 
and  down,  saying  "what  you  want  to  do 
is  to  raise  the  poor  man's  beer."  All  of 
my  remarks  are  predicated  on  the  dis- 
cussion here  that  there  is  no  raise  to  the 
consumer  at  all.  Let  us  get  that  very 
straight. 

MR.  STEWART :  Then  how  is  the 
hon.  member  going  to  raise  it  if  he  does 
not? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  If  this  govern- 
ment were  raising  no  more  of  a  per- 
centage, or  sales  dollar,  than  the  province 
of    Quebec,    we    would    have    had    $18 


MR.  MACAULAY :  Tell  us  about  it 
now. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

MR.  STEWART:  What  does  he 
mean  by  cozy? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  explain 
in  a  moment,  from  an  official  document, 
just  how  cozy  it  is.  Suddenly  the  gov- 
ernment has  become  very  sensitive.  On 
pages  278  and  279  of  the  Bracken  re- 
port, we  find  this :  in  the  province  of 
Quebec  the  gallonage  tax,  that  is  before 
the  recent  increase  was  put  on,  in  1954 
the  gallonage  tax  on  a  half  keg  of  beer 
was  $1.81.  In  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  gallonage  tax  was  $1.09. 

MR.  STEWART:  Where  does  the 
cozy  part  come  in,  in  Quebec? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  cozy  part 
is  that  they  raised  72  cents  more  out 
of  the  brewers  in  Quebec  than  they  did 
in  the  province  of  Ontario.  Therefore, 
I  ask  how  much  cozier  it  must  be  in 
Ontario  when  we  have  such  a  situation 
here. 

MR.  STEWART:  How  does  he 
mean,  cozy? 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  He  said  they 
were  cozy. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber either  intentionally  cannot  grasp  it 
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or  he  is  not  up  to  his  normal  alertness. 
All  I  am  suggesting  is  that,  even  in  the 
province  of  Quebec,  where  the  rela- 
tionship is  cozy,  they  raise  taxes  of 
$1.81,  and  in  this  province  thev  raise 
only  $1.09. 

MR.  STEWART:  But  the  hon. 
member  has  not  told  me  yet  v^hat  he 
means  by  cozy. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  will  get 
to  it. 

MR.  STEWART:  Not  today.  The 
hon.  member  is  taking  the  long  way 
round. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  so  close 
to  it  the  hon.  member  is  not  happy. 
Here  is  another  comparison.  In  the 
province  of  Quebec  the  gallonage  tax 
on  a  two-dozen  carton  of  beer  is  26.1 
cents,  and  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
the  equivalent  take  is  15.7  cents.  Why? 
Why  does  this  government  not  raise 
from  the  brewers,  without  raising  the 
price  to  the  consumers  because  there  is 
no  need  to,  at  least  an  equal  amount  of 
revenue  that  is  raised  in  the  province 
of  Quebec? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Compare  the 
prices  that  are  paid  by  the  consumer. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  prices  are 
very,  very  close  to  the  same  figure. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Does  the  hon. 
member  know  what  they  pay  for  a  pint 
in  Quebec? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  do  not  know 
but  very  close  to  the  same  figure. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  He  is  talk- 
ing through  his  hat. 

L  MR.   STEWART:  Where  does  the 

cozy  part  come  in?   Please  tell  me  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber will  find  out  where  the  cozy  part 
is;  he  should  not  get  too  anxious.    Last 


fall  the  distilleries  across  this  nation 
suddenly  announced  they  were  going  to 
increase  their  price,  and  as  soon  as 
this  announcement  was  made  the 
western  provinces  protested.  We  had 
an  echoing  silence  in  the  province  of 
Ontario  regarding  this  increase  of  dis- 
tillery prices. 

We  not  only  had  an  echoing  silence, 
but  then,  two  months  later,  it  was 
quietly  announced,  and  put  into  effect, 
that  prices  were  going  to  go  up.  They  in- 
creased the  price  to  meet  the  further  de- 
mands of  the  distiller  whose  profits,  if 
one  wants  to  look  at  them,  are  already  at 
a  fantastic  level,  and  there  was  not  one 
objection  made  on  the  part  of  the  liquor 
control  board  of  this  province,  which 
has  the  powers  to  do  something  about 
the  setting  of  prices,  but  the  increase 
was  just  passed  on  to  the  consumer. 

This  government,  which  is  so  con- 
cerned with  the  plight  of  the  consumer, 
in  effect  bowed  very  quietly  to  the  dic- 
tates of  the  distilleries,  which  said  they 
must  have  more  revenue,  and  passed  it 
all  on  to  the  consumer.  Why?  This 
brings  us  to  the  question  of  who  fixes 
prices  for  liquor  in  this  province. 

MR.  STEWART :  Where  is  the  cozy 
part? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  have  it  right 
here  in  this  book. 

MR.   STEWART:  How  old  is  the 

book? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  This  book  was 
published  in  1955.  Restrictive  Trade 
Practices  Commission  Report,  looking 
into  the  brewery  industry  across  this  na- 
tion. I  want  to  draw  two  or  three  juicy 
little  morsels  in  this  report  to  the 
attention  of  the  House. 

MR.  STEWART :  Give  us  the  cozy 
part. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  It  says  on  page 
22,  for  example: 

Distribution    of    beer    subject    to 
supervision  by  the  liquor  board. 
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This  is  an  essential  basic  point  we 
must  bear  in  mind,  "The  distribution  of 
beer  is  subject  to  the  control  of  the 
liquor   control   board." 

Mr,  Hillmer,  president  and  man- 
aging director  of  the  company,  testi- 
fied that  the  company  sells  to  both 
home  consumer  and  licensee  at  a  price 
fixed  by  the  chief  commissioner  of 
the  Ontario  liquor  control  board. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  ceiling  is 
fixed.   They  can  sell  under  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  get 
around  to  that  little  quibble  in  a  mo- 
ment. 

In  the  course  of  my  examination, 
as  to  the  control  exercised  by  the 
board  over  the  prices  charged  by  the 
company,  Mr.  Hillmer  was  ques- 
tioned as  to  what  took  place  when 
the  company  desired  a  change  in 
price.  A  review  of  his  replies  shows 
the  companies  sought  and  obtained 
the  approval  of  the  board  on  about 
half  of  the  occasions  between  1928 
and  1948  and  upon  all  of  the  occa- 
sions since   1948. 

Not  once  since  1948,  which  is  about 
the  time  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  began  to  get 
control  of  practically  all  of  the  brewery 
interests  in  this  province,  not  once  has 
the  brewers'  retail  stores,  which  is  noth- 
ing but  a  puppet  in  his  hands,  demanded 
an  increase  in  price  that  the  liquor 
control  board  has  not  conceded  it.  In 
other  words,  it  rubber-stamped  every 
demand  they  made. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Oh,  no,  I  would  point  out  to  the 
hon.  member  that  matter  was  most  care- 
fully gone  into,  I  think,  in  1948  or  1951, 
I  am  not  sure  of  the  year,  but  I  would 
say  it  was  most  carefully  gone  into. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  It  is  in  the  book 
and  I  am  coming  to  it.  As  a  matter  of 
fact,  in  this  delightful  little  play  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  becomes  one  of  the 
principals. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  would  like  to  point  out  to  the  hon. 
member,  in  connection  with  the  raising 
of  liquor  prices,  I  think  it  was  with  every 
justification  that  we  raised  the  liquor 
prices  last  summer  and  still  our  liquor 
prices  are  the  lowest  in  Canada.  I  would 
say  to  the  hon.  member  it  is  a  matter  of 
calculated  policy  that  we  have  endeav- 
oured to  keep  down  beer  prices.  In 
every  phase  of  the  beer  business  we 
have  prices  that  are  very  much  lower 
than  any  other  province. 

AN.  HON.  MEMBER:  Tell  that  to 
Saskatchewan. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Let  me  quote 
from  this  authoritative  report  on  page 
27  \ 

]\Ir.  Taylor  testified  that  the  price 
in  Ontario  was  fixed  by  the  Brewers' 
Warehousing  Company  Limited  with 
the  approval  of  the  liquor  control 
board. 

There  we  have  it  in  the  correct 
sequence.  It  is  fixed  by  the  Brewers' 
Warehousing  Company  Limited  with 
the  approval  and  rubber  stamping  of  the 
liquor  control  board.    Now,  page  28. 

MR.  MACAULAY:  This  is  com- 
munistic tripe. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  In  1948,  1949 
and  1950,  and  this  is  the  episode  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  was  referring  to, 
when  the  Brewers'  Association  unani- 
mously requested  an  increase  in  the  price 
of  beer,  it  was  approved  by  the  liquor 
control  board  on  September  16th,  and  a 
particularly  interesting  little  episode 
developed. 

The  president  of  the  Toronto  Hotel 
Proprietors  Association  issued  a  state- 
ment that  the  Canadian  brewers  were 
behind  the  increase.  They  intimated  a 
boycott  would  be  imposed  on  their 
product  and,  apparently,  at  that  point 
war  was  declared  by  our  great  and  in- 
defatigable warrior,  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor. 
Canadian  brewers  blamed  the  competitor 
for  spreading  the  rumour  of  this  res- 
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ponsibility  for  the  price  increase,  the 
company  resigned  its  membership  in  the 
Ontario  Brewers  Association  and  pro- 
posed to  announce  a  reduction  in  prices 
and  to  indulge  in  a  price  war  —  the  sort 
of  thing  which  normally  is  not  done. 

Up  until  then  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  correct;  they  had  fixed  prices  at  a 
certain  level,  and  in  the  course  of  this 
battle,  it  was  discovered  to  be  uncon- 
stitutional and,  therefore,  the  prices 
fixed  by  the  liquor  control  board  became 
the  ceiling  and  they  conceded  to  Mr. 
Taylor  in  the  constitutional  battle,  that 
he  could  sell  under  if  he  wanted  to ;  they 
did  not  want  to  indulge  in  this  war. 

Then  on  page  28,  Mr.  Taylor's  atti- 
tude is  expressed  in  a  letter  after  an 
interview  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
of  Ontario. 

I  told  the  Prime  Minister  that  if 
the  matter  was  not  settled  this  week, 
our  company  would  have  to  engage 
in  a  price  war  to  regain  our  position 
and  put  our  competitors  either  out  of 
business  or  make  them  so  groggy  that 
they  will  behave. 

After  reading  that,  I  picked  up  the 
paper  the  other  day  and  I  read  that  Mr. 
E.  P.  Taylor  warns  that  beer  prices  are 
going  up.  I  ask  this  question :  Who  is 
controlling  beer  prices  in  this  province? 
Who  is  controlling  the  beer  prices  ?  We 
know  where  the  power  lies ;  the  power 
lies  in  the  liquor  control  board.  They 
can  control  it.  This  government  can 
implement  prices  by  power  control.  But 
let  me  go  ahead. 

MR.  STEWART:  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question  before  he  goes 
on  further?  People  are  always  ready  to 
believe  that  men  in  public  life  do  some- 
times have  an  improper  relationship  with 
certain  interests.  The  statement  made  by 
the  hon.  member  was  of  a  cozy  relation- 
ship. That  leaves  the  imputation  there 
is  something  wrong,  something  smug. 
I  have  asked  him  several  times  and  I 
would  be  happy  if  he  would  tell  us  what 
he  means  by  the  cozy  relationship. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Yes,  do  not  get 
so  anxious. 


MR.  STEWART :  We  have  been  20 
minutes  getting  to  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Meanwhile 
there  has  been  a  lot  of  relevant  material 
for  the  people  of  this  province  to  take  a 
look  at,  and  that  is  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  so  unhappy  about. 

MR.  STEWART:  I  resent  the  im- 
putation. I  have  nothing  to  be  unhappy 
about. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Page  8L  I  am 
telling  it  now  and  it  is  out  of  an  authori- 
tative book  and  he  does  not  like  it.  In 
July,  1934  —  this  is  going  a  long  way 
back  but  hon.  members  will  see  how 
close  it  is  to  our  times.  After  the  amend- 
ments to  The  Liquor  Control  Act, 
widening  the  scope  of  the  market,  had 
come  into  effect,  there  appeared  for  the 
industry  a  code  of  ethics  drawn  up  by 
Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor.  This  is  lovely,  this 
code  of  ethics  by  this  great  free  enter- 
priser, Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor.  This  is  1934 
when  he  was  not  yet  actually  in  control 
of  the  industry  but,  obviously,  his  in- 
fluence on  the  industry  was  such  that  the 
great  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  "dreamed  up"  a 
code  of  ethics  which  was  accepted  by  the 
brewing  industry.  Here  is  item  No.  1 
in  this  code: 

No  brewer  shall  directly  or  in- 
directly make  any  concession  to  any- 
one, which  would  have  the  effect  of 
reducing  the  price  to  the  purchaser 
below  the  scale  of  prices  set  by 
Brewers'  Warehousing  Company 
Limited. 

Then  he  goes  on  : 

The  code  was  essentially  directed 
against  what  would  appear  to  be  un- 
fair practices  in  the  proper  sense  of 
the  term,  but  it  also  seems  that  the 
intention  was  that  prices,  once  set 
through  Brewers'  Warehousing  Com- 
pany Limited  and  approved  by  the 
liquor  control  board,  were  lived  up  to. 

This  is  1934,  with  a  liquor  control 
board  even  then,  when  it  was  under  the 
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direction  of  the  Liberals,  and  they 
apparently  "played  ball",  because  this  is 
what  happened :  back  at  that  time  the 
chief  commissioner  of  the  Ontario  liquor 
control  board  sent  a  telegram  all  across 
the  province  to  the  brewers  and  the 
telegram  read : 

ESTABLISHED  PRICES  OF  KEG 
AND  BOTTLED  BEER  TO  AUTHOR- 
ITY-HOLDERS MUST  BE  MAIN- 
TAINED. ANY  VIOLATOR  OF  THESE 
INSTRUCTIONS  WILL  BE  SEVERELY 
DEALT   WITH. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  When  was 
this? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  1934. 
Then,  the  conclusion  of  this  whole  thing 
is  this — and  this  is  on  pages  81  and  82 
of  this  report,  which  I  suggest  as  an 
alternative  to  reading  bedtime  stories  or 
detective  stories : 

But  it  seems  quite  clear  that  the 
industry  as  such  never  lost  its  voice 
in  establishing  of  prices,  and  that,  in 
determining  them,  the  liquor  control 
board  never  acted  on  its  own  motion, 
but  rather  on  requests  formulated  by 
the  trade  or  at  least  after  due  con- 
sultation with  the  brewers.  In  effect, 
it  was  the  brewers  who  decided  what 
prices  should  be  in  force,  and  to  this 
end,  they  acted  collectively  through 
their  official  selling  agency.  Brewers' 
Warehousing  Company  Limited. 

The  point  I  want  to  emphasize  is  this : 
that  obviously  the  control  of  beer  prices 
in  this  province  rests  with  the  liquor 
control  board  of  Ontario.  They  have  the 
powers  in  the  Act,  and  when  Mr.  E.  P. 
Taylor  gets  up  and  says,  'Tf  the  taxes 
are  going  up,  beer  prices  will  go  up," 
that  need  not  be  unless  the  liquor  control 
board  of  Ontario  continues  to  molly- 
coddle, and  continues  to  bow  in  the  face 
of  this  group  of  people  as  they  have  in 
the  past.  Anybody  who  reads  this  docu- 
ment— and  I  have  picked  out  only  the 
salient  points — knows  that  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario,  in  fact,  increasingly 
across     this     nation,     the     man     who 


dominated  the  brewing  industry,  and 
whose  word  "goes",  is  Mr.  E.  P. 
Taylor.  What  I  want  to  point  out 
is  that  even  after  the  $5  million 
which  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  is 
going  to  raise,  the  percentage  of  the  sales 
dollar  is  not  more  than  20  cents  in 
Ontario  as  compared  with  23  cents  in 
Quebec,  and  figures  ranging  up  to  as 
high  as  40  cents  in  other  provinces.  This 
province  is  raising  less  from  liquor 
interests  than  all  other  provinces,  and 
half  as  much  as  some  of  the  other 
provinces. 

MR.  W.  H.  COLLINGS  (Beaches)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  would  clarify  what 
he  means  when  he  says  they  are  going 
to  raise  from  ''liquor  interests".  In  all 
the  other  provinces,  the  increase  in 
revenue  by  percentage,  as  the  hon. 
member  pointed  out,  is  the  increase  by 
mark-up :  it  is  the  increase  in  revenue 
from  the  public,  not  from  the  distillers. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Apparently  the 
hon.  member  has  not  grasped  what  I 
think  is  a  basically  fair  calculation  that 
Mr.  Bracken  did  in  his  report.  What 
Mr.  Bracken  did  in  his  report  was  to 
take  the  total  sales  dollar  from  liquor 
and  beer — 

MR.  COLLINGS  :  Let  us  keep  to  the 
facts. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  He  took  the 
amount  sold  in  the  province,  and  took 
the  total  amount  coming  in  provincially, 
and  calculated  the  percentage  coming  in 
provincially  as  a  percentage  of  the  sales 
dollar,  and  in  Ontario  it  is  16  per  cent, 
in  1954,  as  compared  to  22  or  23  per 
cent,  in  Quebec,  and  as  high  as  40  per 
cent,  in  other  provinces. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  May  I  suggest  to 
the  hon.  member  that  probably  when  the 
liquor  control  board  is  before  the  com- 
mittee on  commissions,  I  would  be  glad 
to  explain  to  the  committee  the  exact 
manner  in  which  the  revenues  from  the 
liquor  control  board  are  raised,  and  I 
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must  repeat  here,  to  contradict  the  state- 
ment of  the  hon.  member,  that  revenues 
raised  by  all  provinces,  in  reference  to 
spirits — that  is,  whisky,  rum  and  such — 
is  raised  on  a  mark-up.  We  buy  it  at  a 
price  and  set  our  own  mark-up  per- 
centage. That  is  where  we  raise  our 
revenue  on  spirits. 

There  are  3  provinces  in  the  Dominion 
that  receive  their  revenue  on  beer  by 
gallonage  tax :  they  are,  the  province  of 
Quebec,  the  province  of  Ontario  and  the 
province  of  Manitoba.  Some  also  raise 
additional  revenues  on  a  mark-up. 

If  one  wants  higher  beer  prices,  and 
higher  whisky  prices,  to  give  the  extra 
revenue,  it  will  have  to  come  out  of  the 
people. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  point  out  to 
the  hon.  member  (Mr.  MacDonald)  that 
I  can  assure  him  this  is  a  very  com- 
plicated thing  which  I  have  gone  over 
many,  many  times  in  the  past,  and 
nobody  has  cracked  the  whip  at  all, 
except  ourselves,  and  may  I  suggest 
that  the  hon.  member  take  that  matter 
to  the  committee  on  commissions  and 
there  the  matter  can  be  discussed.  His 
premises  are  almost  completely  wrong. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  How  are  they 
wrong?  I  do  not  deny  for  one  moment 
the  procedures  for  raising  revenue  are 
very  complicated,  and  that  they  are 
different  in  every  province,  but  the 
Bracken  Commission  produced  a  com- 
mon yardstick  by  which  they  could 
measure  them,  and  this  government  can- 
not deny  it  is  a  valid  yardstick. 

If  this  government  keeps  its  consumer 
prices  at  the  level  they  are  at  now,  and 
calculates  the  percentage  it  is  raising, 
either  by  mark-up  or  by  taxes,  what  per- 
centage of  that  is  coming  back  into  the 
provincial  revenue?  The  fact  this  gov- 
ernment cannot  escape  from  is  that  it  was 
bringing  out  of  every  sales  dollar  in 
1954,  16  cents,  as  compared  with  23 
cents  in  Quebec. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  ridicu- 
lous.  May  I  say,  the  great  complaint  we 


have  is  the  complaint  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber brushed  over  so  lightly.  With  the 
beer  licence  in  this  province,  we  have  all 
the  licencing  and  all  the  policing  and 
everything  else  in  connection  with  it,  and 
our  friends  in  Ottawa  take  about  90  per 
cent,  of  the  profits,  and  I  point  out  that 
I  was  down  in  Ottawa  just  recently  with 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  discussing 
that  with  them — 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  a  red 
herring. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  would  say 
our  province  is,  as  usual,  being  dis- 
criminated against.  We  are  getting  the 
worst  deal  in  Canada  from  a  retail 
standpoint.  We  are  taking  that  up  with 
them  in  Ottawa,  and  I  ajn  hoping  that 
Mr.  Harris  will  rectify  at  least  that 
matter.  I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member 
that  when  he  gets  down  to  it,  the  only 
way  to  sizably  increase  his  revenues, 
unless  it  is  a  readjustment  as  between 
the  federal  and  provincial  governments, 
is  to  raise  prices  to  the  consumer. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  simply  is 
not  the  case. 

HON.    MR.    GRIESINGER:    How 

stupid  can  one  get? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  risen  now  for  the  third  time 
to  make  a  completely  extraneous  point. 
He  says  the  government  in  Ottawa  is 
taking  an  undue  proportion  of  it.  I  do 
not  dispute  that,  but  I  draw  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister's  attention  that  the 
government  in  Ottawa  is  raising  the 
same  percentage  in  Ontario  as  the  other 
provinces. 

MR.  A.  GROSSMAN  (St.  Andrew)  : 
Yes,  but  what  about  the  differences  in 
the  cost  of  producing  in  the  different 
provinces  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  consumer 
price  does  not  have  to  be  raised,  but  can 
be  left  exactly  where  it  is,  and  either 
through  mark-ups  or  taxes,  this  govern- 
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ment  can  extract  more  money  from  the 
profits  of  the  distillers  and  the  brewers, 
and  it  would  have  a  larger  percentage 
of  revenue  coming  out  of  the  sales  dollar. 
That  is  a  plain  and  simple  statement 
which  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the 
hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  cannot 
deny. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  you  allow  me  a  question? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  We  can  discuss 
this  at  the  committee,  and  I  would  like 
to  get  finished.  What  is  the  answer  to 
this?  Because,  once  again,  the  govern- 
ment quite  rightly  will  ask,  how  can 
it  get  more  of  the  revenue  ? 

I  suggest  there  is  an  answer  to  it,  and 
it  is  an  answer  which,  strange  as  it  may 
seem,  this  government  proposed  back  in 
1947.  Introduced  by  Mr.  Blackwell  of 
that  day  was  a  bill  to  bring  the  Brewers' 
Retail  Stores  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
under  public  ownership,  just  as  the 
liquor  stores  are.  For  some  years 
nothing  happened  and  then  about  1951, 
at  some  stage  in  the  debate,  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  indicated  that  they  had 
not  done  it  because  he  discovered  there 
was  no  money  in  it. 

I  suggest  to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
there  is  money  in  it.  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  is  willing  to  place  the  Brewers' 
Retail  Stores  as  a  retail  outlet  on  the 
same  basis  as  the  liquor  stores,  and  is 
willing  to  use  the  powers  which  he  now 
has  under  the  liquor  control  board,  he 
can  extract  out  of  the  brewer  and  dis- 
tiller interests  a  larger  percentage  of 
their  profits  and  thereby  increase  the 
revenue  percentage  of  the  sales  dollar 
and  make  it  available  for  the  general 
means  of  the  province. 

]\rR.  COLLIXGS:  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  ques- 
tion, because  I  think  it  is  very  important : 
that  the  Brewers'  Warehousing  Com- 
pany Limited  is  a  non-profit  organiza- 
tion. It  is  an  organization  set  up  for  the 
distribution  of  tankage  beer  and  sales 
to  licencees.    It  is  proportioned  over  the 


brewers,  at  a  cost  per  case  or  per  barrel. 
Is  the  hon.  member  suggesting  that  we 
can  set  a  price  as  to  what  we  are  going 
to  pay  for  the  tankage  beer? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  That  is  right; 
that  is  precisely  what  I  am  saying.  I 
can  illustrate  it:  in  the  year  1944,  when 
the  CCF  were  elected  in  Saskatchewan, 
the  government  put  their  hospital  plan 
into  effect  and  they  had  to  get  some 
revenue. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  How  many 
cents  of  the  sales  dollar  do  they  get? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  28;  about  12 
per  cent,  more  than  we  are  getting  in  the 
province  of  Ontario. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Yes,  but  the 
public  is  paying  more  for  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  all 
extraneous.  I  am  dealing  with  the  prin- 
ciple the  hon.  member  for  Beaches  ( Mr. 
Collings)  raised  here.  What  happened 
in  1944,  through  the  liquor  control  board 
of  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  which, 
I  point  out,  handles  beer  as  well  as  hard 
liquor,  which  is  essentially  the  same  set- 
up as  it  would  be  here  if  the  Brewers' 
Retail  Stores  were  brought  under  public 
ownership;  what  happened  out  there 
was  that  they  said,  in  effect,  to  the 
brewers,  '*We  are  going  to  pay  you  less 
for  your  beer",  and  in  so  doing  they 
reduced  the  brewery  profits.  They  kept 
the  price  to  the  consumer  at  exactly  the 
same  level  and  widened  the  amount  of 
revenue  coming  into  the  provincial 
treasury  and  raised  a  few  million  dollars 
for  hospitalization. 

The  interesting  thing  is  that  this  is 
precisely  what  Mr.  John  Bracken  in  his 
report  suggested :  he  pointed  out  that 
in  ^lanitoba  the  province  had  been  pay- 
ing the  brewers  too  much  for  too  long. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  was  the 
objection  in  Manitoba,  and  some  of  the 
press  out  there,  such  as  the  Manitoba 
Free  Press,  felt  that  was  a  valid  point, 
but  may  I  point  out  that  here  in  this 
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province  it  is  entirely  different.  We 
made  a  very  meticulous  examination  of 
the  brewers'  statements  in  1948,  1951 
and  I  think  there  was  some  other  year, 
because  I  was  engaged  in  it  myself  and 
can  assure  you  that  we  went  into  that 
and  went  into  it  very,  very  carefully. 
I  would  say  that  the  conditions  men- 
tioned in  Manitoba  and  here  are  entirely 
different. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  fact  is,  in 
the  province  of  Quebec  they  are  doing 
more  in  raising  revenue  as  a  percentage 
of  the  sales  dollar,  thereby  exploding 
the  whole  case  of  the  government.  The 
Bracken  report  suggested  that  they  had 
been  paying  brewers  too  much  for  too 
long,  and  that  the  price  of  beer  should 
be  fixed  on  the  public  utility  basis.  In 
other  words,  the  liquor  control  board  in 
the  province  of  Ontario,  which  has  the 
powers  to  fix  prices,  should  not  just 
slavishly  acquiesce  to  every  demand  of 
the  brewers  and  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  that  it 
should  go  up.  On  every  occasion  since 
1948  when  they  have  demanded  it  go 
up,  it  has  gone  up,  and  the  liquor  con- 
trol boards  says,  ''All  right."  Now,  when 
Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor  says  it  is  going  to  go 
up,  is  it?  That  is  my  question,  because 
it  has  done  so  on  every  occasion  since 
1948. 


MR.   MACAULAY:   Do   wages   go 


up 


MR.  MALONEY:  What  is  the  alco- 
holic content  of  the  beer  in  Saskatche- 
wan? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  govern- 
ment could  fix  prices  through  the  liquor 
control  board,  on  a  public  utility  basis. 
If  one  looks  at  the  profits  of  these  com- 
panies, he  will  see  that  they  are  making 
exorbitant  profits.  When  the  govern- 
ment does  that  kind  of  thing,  then  it 
would  mean  that  we  would  cease  to  be 
mollycoddling  these  interests,  and  bow- 
ing to  them  in  price  demands. 

MR.  STEWART:  Does  the  hon. 
member  want  the  government  to  buy  all 
the  breweries? 


MR.  MacDONALD:  No.  In  the 
Bracken  report  or  the  subsequent  dis- 
cussion of  it  in  committees  in  the  Mani- 
toba Legislature,  a  very  interesting 
revelation  turned  up. 

The  official  counsel  of  the  breweries 
of  Manitoba,  after  these  things  had  been 
pried  into  and  it  became  so  embarrassing 
the  breweries  decided  they  might  as  well 
come  clean,  the  official  counsel  tabled 
a  statement  of  contributions  the  brewer- 
ies had  made  to  political  parties,  and  it 
was  found  they  had  made  a  contribution 
to  the  Liberals,  the  Conservatives  and 
the  Social  Credit  party  but  none  to  the 
CCF. 

Now  we  are  getting  down  to  the  cozy 
part  of  it.  The  E.  P.  Taylor  interests 
not  only  dominate  things  here  but  also 
in  Manitoba,  and  they  are  responsible 
for  these  political  contributions,  so  I 
ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  how  much 
is  the  Conservative  party  receiving  in 
Ontario  from  the  breweries? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Nothing. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Will  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  open  the  books  of  the 
party  and  give  us  the  evidence  ?  Will  he 
'publish  a  statement  of  the  income 
resources  of  the  Conservative  party? 

MR.  STEWART:  Will  the  hon. 
member  open  his? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  have  said 
we  would  many  times. 

MR.  MALONEY:  How  much  does 
the  CCF  get  from  the  unions? 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
when  I  took  the  leadership  of  this  party 
I  stated  to  all  my  followers  and  all  my 
organization  that  I  would  accept  not  one 
cent  from  any  outlet  for  the  sale  of  beer 
or  liquor  or  from  any  manufacturer 
or  brewer. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  Bracken 
report  and  the  records  of  Manitoba  are 
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now  official  that  they  got  the  contribu- 
tions, and  the  man  who  made  the  con- 
tributions out  there  is  the  man  who 
dominates  things  here.  The  thing  that 
interests  me  is  that,  now  we  get  into  this 
field  of  Mr.  E.  P.  Taylor,  instead  of 
coming  around  and  laying  down  dictates 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  here,  he  is 
now  starting  to  place  the  blame  on  the 
Liberals  at  Ottawa  —  that  they  are 
hogging  too  much. 

I  am  wondering  whether  the  relation- 
ship between  the  provincial  Tories,  who 
are  going  to  bolster  the  federal  Tories 
in  their  vain  efforts,  is  so  cozy  that 
even  Mr.  Taylor  is  going  to  join  their 
side  in  browbeating  the  federal  Lib- 
erals ? 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Where  does  the 
hon.  member  get  some  of  his  political 
contributions  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can  take  refuge 
in  that  paper  and  does  it  all  the  time, 
but  there  is  a  very  simple  answer.  I 
am  not  conceding  the  floor,  Mr. 
Speaker. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  just  want 
to  point  out  that  the  reason  I  was 
looking  at  the  paper — 

MR.  STEWART:  What  is  a  cozy 
thing  in  Quebec? 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  Would  the 
hon.  member  ever  turn  down  a  contri- 
bution ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Air.  Speaker, 
I  have  not  conceded  the  floor. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Would  the 
hon.  member  allow  me  to  state  why 
I  was  looking  at  the  paper? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Fine,  it  is  an 
irrelevancy  like  all  the  others,  but  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  can  go  ahead. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  was  looking 
up  the  present  prices  of  Canadian 
Breweries,  and  I  find  it  has  fallen  about 
$6  or  $7  a  share. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  All  I  can  say 
is  that  I  did  not  know  that  this  portion 
of  my  speech  had  "gotten  out"  and 
made  such  an  impact.  I  am  just  going 
to  leave  this  issue  which  we  have  raised 
many  times,  but  if  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister rises  and  lines  up  his  usual  plati- 
tudes end-to-end  on  this  question,  he 
might  as  well  stop  right  now.  If  he 
wants  to  prove,  and  prove  conclusively 
to  the  public  of  this  province,  let  him 
publish  the  sources  of  income  for  the 
Conservative  party,  and  then  all  we  of 
great  suspicious  minds  will  dispense 
with  our  suspicions. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Elections  say 
the  people  believe  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  want  to  draw 
my  remarks  to  a  close.  The  gist  of  my 
whole  case  against  this  budget  at  the 
present  time  is  that  we  have  imposed 
upon  this  province  an  increasingly  in- 
equitable tax  structure. 

True,  the  province  has  raised  more 
revenue,  but  as  a  result  of  this  refusal 
to  raise  the  revenue  from  where  the 
revenue  is,  so  that  we  can  fully  meet 
our  needs,  we  have  a  great  many  of  the 
services  of  this  province  going  begging. 

As  was  pointed  out  by  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Waterloo  North,  the  percentage 
of  the  overall  budget  devoted  to  educa- 
tion has  actually  dropped  from  some- 
thing like  19  per  cent,  or  20  per  cent., 
to  about  18  per  cent.,  and  with  the  in- 
creases in  grants  which  the  provincial 
government  has  given,  we  discover  a 
couple  of   rather  interesting  things. 

One,  this  increase  in  grants  to  educa- 
tion from  $81  milHon  to  about  $101 
million,  is  $20  milHon.  In  other  words, 
this  government  is  giving  increased 
grants  to  education  almost  the  equival- 
ent figure  of  which  it  overspent  its  high- 
way budget  last  year.  The  highway 
budget  was  $184  million  and  it  turned 
up  at  the  end  of  the  year  having  spent 
$203  million.  The  amount  it  overspent 
on  highways  is  the  kind  of  figure  it 
gives  out  with  such  a  great  flourish  to 
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meet    the    basic    needs    of    public   and 
secondary  education. 

Even  after  having  increased  it,  the 
total  expenditures  estimated  this  year 
for  education  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario at  the  municipal  level  are  approxi- 
mately $250  million,  and  since  this  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  contribute  $101 
million,  it  means,  some  13  or  14  years 
after  1943,  only  40  per  cent,  of  the 
overall  cost  of  education.  It  is  still 
that  far  off  the  election  promise  of 
1943. 

We  have  no  promise  of  increases  in 
pensions.  We  have  no  suggestion,  for 
example,  of  increases  to  bring  up  some 
of  the  older  workmen's  compensation, 
and  some  of  the  older  teachers'  pen- 
sions ;  we  have  no  action  by  the  govern- 
ment to  meet  this  shocking  gap  in  home 
construction  at  a  time  when  we  need 
homes,  no  action  despite  the  govern- 
ment's unfulfilled  low  rental  housing 
programme. 

The  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  refers 
to  a  many-sided  programme. 

I  just  want  a  brief  moment  to  refer  to 
the  hon.  member  for  Riverdale  who  is 
beginning  to  fret  and  fume  in  his  usual 
fashion  after  smiling  for  a  while.  Some 
time  ago  he  rose  and  attacked  what  was 
happening  in  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan. The  thing  that  rather  puzzles 
me  is  that  normally  he  is  a  very  intel- 
ligent fellow  and  I  think  normally 
rather  careful,  but  at  least  once  a  year 
he  makes  a  mistake  of  misquoting 
something  that  is  clearly  there  to  be 
read  if  he  were  not  careless. 

He  did  this  last  year  when  he  quoted 
something  of  mine  which  was  an  edi- 
torial from  the  Hamilton  Spectator,  so 
it  was  a  good  Conservative  newspaper 
criticizing  the  Conservatives  instead  of 
me. 

He  has  done  it  once  again,  because 
when  he  referred  to  what  happened  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan,  claiming 
something  like  19  per  cent,  of  their 
budget  was  going  into  education,  he 
then  compared  that  with  the  36  per 
cent,  in  Ontario.  But  the  36  per  cent, 
represents   in    Ontario   that   proportion 


of  the  overall  cost  that  the  province  is 
contributing  in  grants,  in  other  words 
two  completely  unrelated   items. 

What  has  happened  in  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan — and  I  cite  this  as  an 
example  of  a  real  many-sided  pro- 
gramme— is  that  this  year  the  CCF 
government  increased  its  grants  to  sec- 
ondary and  public  school  education  by 
33^  per  cent.,  thereby  keeping  pace 
with  what  this  government  is  doing, 
approximately  40  per  cent,  of  the  over- 
all cost.  But,  theirs  is  a  real  many- 
sided  programme. 

MR.  MACAULAY  :  They  are  paying 
only  26  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education 
in  Saskatchewan  and  they  promised  to 
pay  100  per  cent. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  They  are  now 
paying  40  per  cent,  of  the  overall  cost, 
as  this  government  is  doing  at  the 
present  time.  But  along  with  such  educa- 
tion grants  in  the  province  of  Saskat- 
chewan, may  I  repeat  once  more,  there 
is  a  hospital  plan  that  was  put  into  effect 
by  themselves  on  the  basis  of  their 
budget — which  this  government  refuses 
to  do  despite  the  fact  that  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  rises  and  says,  "We  mean 
business."  He  does  not  mean  business. 
He  means  business  with  strings  attached. 
He  means  business  when  the  Liberals 
have  quit  playing  politics  and  come  along 
with  us. 

MR.  COLLINGS  :  Why  does  the  hon. 
member  not  go  out  and  try  it  some  time  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  At  least  the 
government  in  Saskatchewan  had  the 
intestinal  fortitude  to  do  it  11  years  ago 
on  their  own.  Furthermore,  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Saskatchewan,  in  contrast  to  this 
government's  increase  in  percentage  of 
direct  grants  to  the  municipalities  on 
welfare  from  50  to  60  per  cent.,  the  CCF 
government  has  paid  75  per  cent,  for 
quite  some  years  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. 

Let  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer  stop 
shaking  his  head,  because  there  is 
another  little  point  I  want  to  tidy  up. 
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When  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  was 
speaking  a  little  while  ago  about  supple- 
ments to  old  age  pensions,  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  interjected  with 
the  claim  that  in  the  western  provinces 
the  municipalities  had  to  share.  I  would 
just  like  to  bring  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  up  to  date. 

In  the  province  of  Saskatchewan  the 
municipalities  do  not  have  to  share  in 
the  supplement  to  old  age  pensions.  The 
fact  of  the  matter  is  that,  in  the  province 
of  Saskatchewan,  over  $1  million  is  being 
paid  in  supplements  to  old  age  pensions. 
Over  $1  million  is  being  paid  to  pen- 
sioners by  the  province  itself,  with  no 
burden  being  placed  on  the  municipal- 
ities, or  no  initiative  being  left  at  the 
municipal  level. 

If  this  province,  with  5  or  6  times  the 
budget,  were  doing  the  same  thing  they 
are  doing  in  Saskatchewan,  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Public  Welfare  (Mr. 
Cecile)  would  be  distributing  supple- 
ments to  old  age  pensions  of  about  $5 
million  instead  of  the  present  $500,000. 

There  is  the  sort  of  many-sided  kind 
of  programme  that  this  government 
could  have,  because  we  have  the  re- 
sources in  this  province.  We  have  it  if 
the  government  is  willing  to  go  out  and 
raise  it  so  we  can  meet  these  needs.  The 
trouble  with  this  government  is  it  is  so 
weary  with  well-doing  that  it  cannot  do 
any  better. 

For  just  one  brief  moment,  may  I 
refer  to  the  amendment  of  the  Liberal 
party  to  this  budget.  There  is  every 
validity  for  criticizing  this  government 
for  raising  its  budget  inequitably:  there 
is  every  validity  for  criticizing  it  for  un- 
balanced expenditure  of  its  money,  for 
example,  as  between  education  and 
highways. 

But,  when  the  Liberal  party  indulges 
in  the  kind  of  verbal  quibble,  arguing 
the  absolute  absurdity  that  this  province 
does  not  need  more  revenue,  argues  on 
one  hand  that  this  government  should 
not  raise  money  as  Quebec  does,  because 
it  is  regressive,  but  argues  on  the  other 
hand  that  it  should  not  do  it  through 
corporation  or  income  taxes  or  these 
more  progressive  kind  of  taxes — 


MR.  OLIVER :  All  the  hon.  member 
has  to  do  is  vote  against  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  going  to 
vote  against  it,  and  that  is  the  very  point 
I  want  to  make  clear,  because  the 
Liberals  are  talking  out  of  both  sides  of 
their  mouths.  They  are  saying  that  we 
must  meet  more  of  these  needs  and  yet 
are  theoretically  refusing  to  raise  the 
revenue  to  do  it.  Therefore,  for  the 
Liberals*  guidance,  and  for  their  peace 
of  mind,  let  me  assure  them  at  this  point 
rather  than  later  that  we  cannot  see  our 
way  clear  to  vote  for  the  Liberal  amend- 
ment. 

MR.  OLIVER :  We  are  quite  happy 
about  that. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  the  adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Hon.  L.  M.  Frost  (Prime  Minister) 
moves  that  the  Speaker  do  now  leave  the 
chair  and  the  House  resolve  itself  into 
committee  of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee  of  supply;  Mr. 
Stewart  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  OFFICE  OF  THE  \ 

HON.  PRIME  MINISTER  ; 

Votes   1,401   and   1,402  agreed  to.  \ 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  com-  ■ 
mittee  do  now  rise  and  report  certain  ; 
resolutions.  • 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in  \ 
the  chair.  i 

MR.  STEWART :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  \ 

committee  of  supply  begs  to  report  that  \ 

it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves  i 

the   adoption   of   the   report,  and   begs  ; 

leave  to  sit  again.  \ 

Motion  agreed  to;  report  adopted.  | 

Hon.    Mr.    Frost    moves    that    Mr.       J 
Speaker  do  now  leave  the  chair  and  the       \ 
House  resolve  itself  into  committee  of 
the  whole. 
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Motion  agreed  to. 

House  in  committee;  Mr.  Stewart  in 
the  chair. 


ROYAL  TRUST  COMPANY 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  11, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Royal  Trust 
Company. 

Sections  1  to  9  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  11  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  BRANTFORD 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  12, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Brantford. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  12  reported. 

CITY  OF  TORONTO 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  21, 
An  Act  respecting  the  city  of  Toronto. 

Sections  1  to  5  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  21  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  ETOBICOKE 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  2(i, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Etobicoke. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  26  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  HOWE   ISLAND 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  28, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Howe  Island. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  28  reported. 


CANADIAN  NATIONAL 
EXHIBITION  ASSOCIATION 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  30, 
An  Act  respecting  the  Canadian 
National  Exhibition  Association. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  30  reported. 

TOWNSHIP   OF   SCARBOROUGH 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  25, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Scarborough. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Could  that  one  be 
held  over? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes,  if  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  wants  that. 

TOWNSHIP    OF    NORTH    YORK 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  34, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
North  York. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  34  reported. 

MUNICIPALITY  OF  NEEBING 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  32, 
An  Act  respecting  the  municipality  of 
Neebing. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  32  reported. 

TOWNSHIP  OF  GRANTHAM 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  33, 
An  Act  respecting  the  township  of 
Grantham. 

Sections  1  to  5  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Schedule  A  agreed  to. 

Schedule  B  agreed  to. 

Schedule  "A"  agreed  to. 
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v^chediile  "W  agreed  to. 
Preamble  agreed  to. 
l)ill  i\o.  33  reported, 

SACRED  HEART  COLLEGE 
OF  SUDBURY 

I  louse  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  35, 
An  Act  respecting  Sacred  Heart  College 
of  Sudbury. 

Sections  1  to  3  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

Bill  No.  35  reported. 

BOARD  OF  EDUCATION  FOR 
THE  CITY  OF  WINDSOR 

House  in  committee  on  Bill  No.  19, 
An  Act  respecting  the  board  of  educa- 
tion for  the  city  of  Windsor. 

Sections  1  to  4  inclusive  agreed  to. 

Schedule  agreed  to. 

Preamble  agreed  to. 

I'ill  No.  19  reported. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  move  that  the  committee  do  now  rise 
and  report  certain  bills  without  amend- 
ments. 


The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  chair. 

MR.  STEWART :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  the  whole  House  reports 
certain  bills  without  amendments  and 
asks  leave  to  sit  again. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  In  moving  the 
adjournment  of  the  House,  may  I  say 
that  tomorrow  I  plan  to  go  ahead  with 
the  estimates  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General.  That  may  not  be  possible  due 
to  the  fact  that  he  may  be  absent,  and, 
if  not,  the  hon.  Provincial  Secretary's 
estimates.  It  will  be  either  one  or  other 
of  those  estimates  tomorrow. 

Following  that,  or  during  the  course 
of  the  day,  generally,  the  orders  of  the 
House  in  committee,  with  second  read- 
ings. 

If  there  are  any  bills  which  are  con- 
troversial, or  which  hon.  members  wish 
left  over,  I  would  be  very  glad  to  hold 
them  over,  but  would  like  to  clean  up 
the  order  paper  somewhat;  and  after 
that  the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

Presenting  petitions. 
Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 
Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  J.  A.  MALONEY:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to  present  the  sixth 
and  final  report  of  the  standing  com- 
mittee on  private  bills  and  move  its 
adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Maloney  presents  the  sixth  and  final 
report  of  the  standing  committee  on 
private  bills,  as  follows: 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment: 

Bill  No.  9,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Crowland. 

Bill  No.  27,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Hamilton. 

Bill  No.  31,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Windsor. 

Bill  No.  38,  An  Act  respecting  the 
town  of  Fort  Frances. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amend- 
ments : 

Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Erin  Fifth  Line  Union  Church  in 
the  township  of  Erin. 

Bill  No.  7,  An  Act  respecting  The 
United  Church  of  Canada. 
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Bill  No.  16,  An  Act  respecting  the 
•Hamilton  Health  Association. 

Bill  No.  23,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  London. 

Bill  No.  29,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  St.  Thomas. 

Your  committee  would  recommend 
that  the  fees,  less  the  penalties  and  the 
actual  cost  of  printing,  be  remitted  on 
Bill  No.  4,  An  Act  respecting  the  Erin 
Fifth  Line  Union  Church  in  the  town- 
ship of  Erin;  on  Bill  No.  7,  An  Act 
respecting  The  United  Church  of 
Canada;  and  on  Bill  No.  16,  An  Act 
respecting  the  Hamilton  Health  Asso- 
ciation. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.   SPEAKER:  Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following: 

51st  Annual  Report  of  the  Ontario 
Municipal  Board  for  the  year  ended 
December  31,   1956. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Introduction  of 
bills. 


THE  FARM  PRODUCTS 
MARKETING  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Farm  Products  Marketing 

Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  in  moving 
this  amendment  to  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act,  perhaps  I  should  make 
a  few  explanations.  It  was  not  thought 
advisable  to  present  to  this  House  an 
entirely  new  bill  because,  as  the  House 
will  appreciate,  we  had  referred  our 
existing  legislation  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada;  so  in  these  amend- 
ments we  have  inserted  those  principles 
which  it  is  felt  necessary  in  order  to 
make  our  Ontario  farm  marketing 
legislation  valid  in  its  operation. 

In  every  year  since  the  1951  revision 
of  the  statutes,  The  Farm  Products 
Marketing  Act  has  been  amended  except 
in  1952.  It  was  apparent,  during  the 
hearing  on  the  validity  of  the  Act  before 
the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  that 
the  justices  were  confused  over  the 
various  authorities  provided  in  the 
Act  and  the  difficulty  of  locating  the 
main  provisions  scattered  through  the 
many  explanatory  sections. 

Consequently  the  chief  change  this 
year  is  a  rearrangement  of  the  present 
sections.  The  new  principles  involved 
in  the  amending  Act  are  relatively  few 
and  are  mainly  as  follows  : 

(1)  A  provision  under  section  13  (1) 
dealing  with  onus  of  proof  in  an  action 
or  a  prosecution  in  order  to  overcome 
defects  pointed  out  in  the  recent  judg- 
ment of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

(2)  A  provision  under  section  13  (2) 
for  joint  prosecution  where  it  might 
be  alleged  that  the  regulated  product 
is  marketed  inter-provincially  or  for 
export,  also  a  matter  considered  neces- 
sary as  a  result  of  the  judgment  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Canada. 

As  no  doubt  most  hon.  members  of 
the  House  are  aware,  in  the  judgment 
of  the  Supreme  Court  of  Canada,  they 
felt  that  our  Farm  Marketing  Act  was 
valid,  insofar  as  the  operation  of 
schemes  and  agencies  were  concerned, 
for  that  part  of  the  product  which  was 
consumed  in  the  province  of  Ontario, 
but  not  for  that  part  of  the  product 
which  might  be  sold  outside  of  the 
province  or  exported. 


Therefore,  it  was  thought  necessary 
by  the  law  officers  of  the  Crown  that 
the  federal  government  should  amend 
The  Agricultural  Products  Marketing  i 
Act  of  Canada  to  make  it  comple- 
mentary to  our  Act  so  that  in  a  prose- 
cution it  would  apply  to  the  whole 
product,  not  only  to  the  product  con- 
sumed in  the  province  of  Ontario  but 
that  part  of  it  which  might  be  sold 
outside  the  province  of  Ontario. 

In  that  respect  we  have  already, 
through  the  hon.  Attorney-General  (Mr. 
Roberts),  made  representations  to  the 
federal  government  requesting  on  the 
part  of  the  province  of  Ontario  that  they 
might  consider  making  the  necessary 
adjustments  in  their  Agricultural  Prod- 
ucts Marketing  Act. 

In  answer  to  a  question,  the  Rt.  hon. 
Mr.  St.  Laurent,  Prime  Minister  of 
Canada,  indicated  in  the  House  of  Com- 
mons some  time  ago  that  they  would  be 
prepared  to  consider  these  amendments 
to  their  Act  when  representations 
were  made  to  the  province  which  in- 
stituted the  inquiry  before  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Canada. 

There  is  another  new  provision  in 
section  9  for  producers  of  a  farm 
product  not  under  a  marketing  scheme 
to  raise  money  for  market  research, 
promotion  and  advertising  of  the  farm 
product,  and  for  the  expenses  of  their 
association. 

This   is   in   connection   with,    for  in- 
stance, the  beef  breeders  in  the  province     , 
who  may  have  a  request  that  they  be     i 
allowed  to  institute  a  levy  to  carry  on 
promotional  work  for  beef  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario  because  at  this  time  they 
do   not   wish   to   go   into   a   scheme  to     \ 
negotiate  prices  or  what  have  you.  \ 

There  is  an  amendment  to  the  licenc-  ; 
ing  provision  so  that  any  person  who  ! 
meets  the  requirements  of  experience,  i 
financial  responsibility  and  proper  facili- 
ties may  obtain  a  licence  in  the  first  i 
instance.  That  is  bringing  it  into  line  | 
with  a  new  section  in  The  Milk  Industry 
Act,  which  will  be  introduced  in  a  \ 
few  days,  so  the  licence  will  be  com-  ] 
parable  to  that  under  the  milk  industry  \ 
which  will  be  introduced  later.  1 
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There  is  an  amendment  to  widen  the 
corporate  powers  which  may  be  given 
to  a  producer  marketing  board  to  include 
all  those  of  a  co-operative  corporation 
under  part  V  of  The  Corporation  Act, 
1953.  In  other  words,  we  are  giving  to 
the  co-operatives  the  same  powers  which 
any  other  company  would  have  under 
The  Corporations  Act. 

There  is  an  amendment  to  give  pro- 
ducer marketing  boards  additional 
powers  to  inspect  the  records  and 
premises  of  persons  engaged  in  the  pro- 
ducing and  marketing  of  the  regulated 
product.  Such  authority  is  limited  to 
the  regulated  product,  and  does  not  in- 
clude the  inspection  of  records  and 
premises  with  respect  to  any  finished 
product  processed  or  manufactured  from 
the  regulated  product.  That  means,  in 
effect,  that  the  farmer  will  control  his 
product  through  a  scheme  or  agency 
until  such  time  as  it  is  sold  to  the  pro- 
cessor. 

We  do  not  feel  at  this  time  that  any 
commodity  group  should  be  given  the 
power  to  go  beyond  the  product  which 
he  has  sold  and  to  include  the  processed 
product  which  has  been  sold  to  the 
processor. 

As  a  result  of  the  foregoing,  the 
amending  bill  is  somewhat  lengthy  in 
nature  but,  apart  from  the  6  new  prin- 
ciples mentioned  above,  the  amendments 
are  substantially  due  to  rearranging 
more  naturally  the  various  sections  and 
to  a  general  revision  of  wording. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  a 
group  of  students  from  Welland  High 
School  and  Vocational  School,  Welland ; 
and  a  second  group  from  the  St.  Clair 
Junior  High  School,  city  of  Toronto. 

MR.  W.  H.  COLLINGS  (Beaches)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  before  the  orders  of  the 
day,  I  would  like  to  correct  an  impres- 
sion that  might  be  taken  by  certain 
remarks  made  in  this  House  by  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  (Mr. 
MacDonald)   as  quoted  in  a  news  item 


of  today's  Toronto  Daily  Star.    He  is 
quoted  as  saying: 

Ontario  takes  a  far  smaller  per- 
centage of  each  liquor  sales  dollar 
than  any  other  province. 

I  have  had  an  opportunity  to  make 
only  one  reference  to  compare  prices  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  and  that  was 
with  the  prices  in  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan. In  the  province  of  Sas- 
katchewan, the  brewer  receives  from  the 
Saskatchewan  liquor  board  $3.68  for  a 
case  of  24  pints.  On  top  of  that,  the 
•Saskatchewan  liquor  board  adds  $1.51 
profit,  making  $5.19.  In  addition  to 
that,  the  consumer  pays  a  3  per  cent, 
hospital  tax,  making  the  total  consumer 
price  for  a  case  of  24  pints,  $5.35.  In 
Ontario  — 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  On  a  point  of  order,  Mr. 
Speaker,  the  hon.  member  is  not  dealing 
with  the  point  he  raised.  He  is  now 
making  a  speech  with  reference  to  Sas- 
katchewan. He  is  not  at  all  talking  to 
the  point  that  Ontario  is  raising  the 
smallest  percentage  dollar  revenue. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  In  Ontario  the 
brewer  receives  from  the  Ontario  liquor 
board  $3.44.3  cents  for  the  same  case  of 
24  pints.  We  have  a  gallonage  tax  of 
15.7  cents.  Then,  in  addition  to  that, 
the  liquor  control  board  adds  40  cents, 
making  a  total  consumer  retail  price  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  of  $4.00;  a 
difference  in  the  retail  price  of  $1.35. 

If  the  hon.  member  thinks  we  are 
"cozying"  to  the  brewers  in  Ontario, 
then  is  not  Saskatchewan  just  a  little 
cozier  ? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber has  evaded  the  whole  point.  He  has 
made  a  speech  on  a  point  that  was  dif- 
ferent from  what  he  raised. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 
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Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  commit- 
tee of  supply,  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES, 
OFFICE  OF  THE  ATTORNEY- 
GENERAL 

HON.  A.  K.  ROBERTS  (Attorney- 
General)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  on  vote  201, 
I  was  just  following  the  practice  of  last 
year  under  this  vote,  and  I  would  like 
the  opportunity  of  making  some  remarks 
of  the  particular  heading  or  item. 

Under  vote  201,  I  might  just  say  that 
the  Attorney-General  is  responsible  for 
the  administration  of  the  department, 
and  is  assisted  by  the  director  of  prose- 
cutions, dealing  with  criminal  matters, 
and  the  senior  solicitors  and  counsel 
who  deal  with  civil  matters  involving  an 
action. 

In  relation  to  the  main  office  —  this 
vote  201 — by  comparison  with  last  year 
I  think  it  will  be  fairly  apparent  there 
is  no  great  change,  other  than  normal 
growth.  So  I  will  not  say  anything  more 
about  that.  That  is,  unless  some  hon. 
member  w^ould  like  to  ask  a  question. 

MR.  R.  M.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  I 
noticed  last  year  we  had  an  item  of  cost- 
of-living  bonus,  $365,000. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  This  year  it 
is  all  absorbed  in  salaries,  and  no  longer 
appears  separately. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Would  it  be  scat- 
tered throughout  the  whole  department  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  Yes. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  This  payment  to  Niagara 
Falls ;  is  that  a  constant  $25,000,  year  by 
year? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  a  contract  with  Niagara 
Falls  which  is  renewable  yearly. 


MR.  OLIVER:  Is  it  always  $25,000 
a  year? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  It  is  a 
matter  of  policing. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  know  what  it  is,  but 
is  it  $25,000  each  year?  That  is  what  I 
want  to  find  out. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Not  every 
year.  The  last  two  or  three  years  it  has 
been  $25,000. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  it  goes  up  and 
down,  what  causes  it? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Who  said  it 
goes  up  and  down?  It  started  some 
years  ago  at  $10,000,  and  increased 
traffic  and  services  have  resulted  in  an 
increase  in  each  year's  contract. 

MR.  OLIVER:  When  was  it  raised 
from  $10,000  to  $20,000? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  am  ad- 
vised 3  years  ago  it  was  $17,500,  and 
then  it  moved  from  that  figure  up  to 
$20,000,  which  is  related  to,  chiefly,  in- 
crease in  salaries  of  police  officers. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
How  are  these  figures  arrived  at?  Are 
bills  sent  in  from  the  city  of  Niagara 
Falls?    What  is  the  basis  of  payment? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Each  year 
a  contract  is  arrived  at  for  a  fixed  figure 
for  that  year,  and  in  arriving  at  that 
fixed  figure,  it  is  dependent  on  the  num- 
ber of  services  that  are  to  be  rendered. 
I  would  be  very  glad  to  get  a  copy  of  the 
contract  with  Niagara  Falls  if  any  of 
the  hon.  members  would  like  to  see  it. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  mind  explaining  what  it 
is  for? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  For  poHcing 
the  Rainbow  Bridge  area. 
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MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  :  We  have  other 
bridges. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  But  not  as 
beautiful  or  as  important  as  that  one. 

MR.  OLIVER:  On  that  particular 
point,  I  am  unable  to  find,  perhaps  be- 
cause I  have  not  looked  closely  enough, 
that  particular  vote  in  last  year's  esti- 
mates. At  any  rate,  it  is  not  in  the  same 
place. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Perhaps  the 
reason  for  this  enquiry  may  be  due  to 
the  fact  this  item  was  in  the  police  de- 
partment's estimates  in  previous  years, 
but  it  was  felt  that  was  not  the  proper 
place  for  it,  because  it  is  a  contract  made 
directly  with  Niagara  Falls  police  and 
has  nothing  to  do  with  the  Ontario 
provincial  police,  and  therefore  it  was 
moved  under  this  heading  where  it  was 
thought  to  be  more  appropriate. 

MR.  A.  REAUME  (Essex  North)  : 
We  also  have  a  bridge  in  Windsor,  and 
a  tunnel  through  which  the  people  are 
going  back  and  forth  all  day  and  far  into 
the  night.  I  suppose  we  have  as  many 
people  cross  our  bridge  as  at  the  Falls, 
and  yet  we  have  to  place  our  own  police 
officers  there. 

I  would  think,  if  it  is  a  habit  to  make 
grants  in  other  places,  there  should  be 
some  thought  to  this  problem  of  making 
them  there. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  Suppose  we 
cross  our  bridges  when  we  reach  them. 
As  far  as  I  know,  the  city  of  Windsor 
has  never  made  a  case  for  themselves. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  A  moment  ago,  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  said  this  was  a  beauti- 
ful bridge.  Is  that  the  yardstick  by  which 
the  grant  is  made? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  think  it  is 
apparent  a  certain  amount  of  policing 
has  to  be  done  and  somebody  has  to  pro- 
vide the  services.  The  arrangement  with 


Niagara  Falls  results  because  of  their 
proximity  and  ability  to  provide  the 
service  which,  otherwise,  might  be  an 
obligation  on  the  province. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Would  it  be  said  it 
is  the  view  of  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
that  this  is  the  only  bridge  of  this 
character,  the  only  one  which  needs 
policing,  and  the  only  one  in  the  province 
which  should  have  financial  assistance  in 
paying  police  costs?  What  is  the 
answer  to  that  one  ? 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Min- 
ister) :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  point  out 
to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  he 
should  be  very  familiar  with  this,  because 
most  of  these  arrangements  were  made  in 
the  days  of  the  Hepburn  government 
and  have  been  carried  out  since  that 
time.  He  himself  helped  to  negotiate 
them  and  he  ought  to  know. 

There  are  special  circumstances  that 
require  special  consideration  in  the  case 
of  Niagara  Falls.  There  are  the  beautiful 
parks  35  miles  along  the  waterfront,  and 
the  famous  Rainbow  Bridge. 

All  this  negotiating  was  done  in  the 
days  of  the  Hepburn  government,  and 
they  could  not  figure  out  whose  name 
was  to  appear  on  the  bill.  This  was  all 
part  of  the  deal  at  that  time.  As  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  well  knows, 
those  were  the  arrangements,  made  back 
in  those  days,  and  have  been  carried  on 
to  this  day.  One  of  the  reasons  is  the 
fact  that  there  are  a  large  number  of 
Hydro  employees  and  we,  therefore,  felt 
there  should  be  some  compensation  and 
that  is  how  the  situation  arose. 

Vote  201  agreed  to. 

On  vote  202 : 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  might  say 
with  regard  to  vote  202,  the  office  of 
legislative  counsel  and  registrar  of  regu- 
lations under  Mr.  L.  R.  MacTavish, 
Q.C.,  and  under  the  senior  solicitor  are 
combined. 

Vote  202  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  203 : 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  :  I  think  that 
is  an  entirely  new  item  in  the  depart- 
ment. I  could  not  find  it  in  last  year's 
estimates.  I  wonder  if  the  Attorney- 
General  would  like  to  comment  on  the 
need  for  that  expenditure  and  how  the 
money  is  expended. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  I  addressed 
the  House  at  some  length  last  Wednes- 
day, and  I  believe  the  hon.  member  was 
in  the  House.  I  think  he  will  agree  with 
me  that  there  is  a  very  grave  problem  on 
our  highways  which  has  to  be  met  by  all 
of  us  in  a  position  to  contribute  towards 
the  solving  of  that  problem. 

From  that  period  of  15  months  or 
more,  there  has  been  built  up  towards 
that  end  a  small  staff;  3  permanent  and 
some  casual.  The  department  has  taken 
steps  in  the  furtherance  of  local  safety 
councils,  and  developed  a  new  council  to 
bring  this  problem  to  public  attention 
through  the  media  of  newspapers,  from 
time  to  time,  in  its  appropriate  manner. 
This  includes  writing  to,  and  communi- 
cating with,  a  great  number  of  people  in 
the  hopes  that  the  various  associations 
will  continue  promoting  that  sort  of 
effort.  Local  areas  are  supplied  with 
information  which  has  been  obtained 
from  this  department,  which  might  prove 
helpful.    That  is  the  general  position. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  The  item  of 
$50,000  for  the  furtherance  of  local 
safety  councils ;  can  we  take  it  the 
government  assists  those  local  councils 
financiallv  and  what  would  be  the  basis 
for  the  allotment  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  It  was 
hoped  we  might  reach,  and  perhaps  this 
is  too  hopeful,  100  safety  councils  from 
the  present  32.  It  was  felt  on  that  basis 
we  could  do  considerable  work  both  with 
respect  to  helping  in  the  organizing,  and 
having  obtained  the  organizing,  assisting 
by  supplying  these  councils  with  infor- 
mation. 

There  are  a  great  many  sources  for 
that  sort  of  information  if  one  knows 
where  to  secure  it,  and  what  to  send  to 


the  particular  council  at  the  particular       i 
time.    We  felt  that  a  vote  of  that  sort 
would  do  considerable  towards  getting       I 
the  local  councils  going,  and  assisting  in       ! 
their  work  as  a  distributing  centre  of 
information.  i 

MR.  A.   WREN    (Kenora):   I  have       | 
been   interested   in  the  hon.    Attorney- 
General's    highway    safety    programme, 
and  I  think  the  efforts  in  this  direction 
will    be    accelerated    in    time   to    come. 
There  is  one  point  I  would  respectfully       i 
draw  to  the  attention  of  the  hon.  Attor-       ' 
ney-General,  and  it  is  a  matter  I  have 
raised  in  this  House  on  other  occasions, 
but   I   would   like  to   mention  it  again       \ 
because  I  think  it  bears  repetition.  ■ 

That  is,  the  concern  I  have  for  the       ' 
heavy  transport  trucks  going  across  the 
province.  j 

I  am  speaking  particularly  of  trans-       j 
provincial  traffic  whereby  a  truck  will 
leave,  for  example,  the  city  of  Montreal, 
and  go  all  the  way  to  points   west  of 
Edmonton  and  then  on  to  British  Colum-       ' 
bia  with  one  driver.    I  think  this  is  a 
very  bad  and  very  dangerous  practice, 
where     these     drivers     are     oftentimes 
driving    14.    16   and    18    hours   a   day.       ^ 
Naturally,  they  want  to  reach  their  des-       | 
tination  and  are  paid  on  some  sort  of       , 
mileage  basis. 

An     examination     of     most     of     the       \ 
vehicles,  especially  the  larger  ones,  will 
show    on   the   inside   of   those   vehicles       I 
provision    for    sleeping   accommodation       ' 
for  a  second  driver.    But  the  instances 
where  a  second  driver  is  carried  for  the 
relief  of  the  main  driver  are  very  rare, 
and   tliose   trucks    with    sleepy   drivers, 
travelling  across  this  province,  constitute       ! 
one   of    the   gravest   and    most    serious       j 
traffic  hazards  we  have.  i 

I  would  suggest  the  hon.  Attorney-  ■ 
General  instruct  his  provincial  police 
officers  to  check  these  vehicles  at  regular  ^ 
intervals,  because  the  drivers  in  those  I 
trucks,  if  they  have  been  on  the  highway  ■ 
for  a  good  many  hours,  as  they  often  i 
are,  in  my  opinion  are  dangerous  i 
drivers.  Although,  when  rested  and  in  1 
full  possession  of  their  faculties,  they  j 
may  be  excellent,  competent  and  skilful  j 
drivers,  I  suggest  they  are  like  the  rest      ; 
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of  us  when  they  are  tired,  and  should 
not  be  behind  the  wheels  of  vehicles  of 
this  size  and  tonnage. 

Another  thing  I  have  mentioned  in 
regard  to  highway  safety  is  the  size 
and  weight  of  these  transport  vehicles. 
It  seems  to  me  there  does  not  seem  to 
be  any  limit  as  to  how  large  the  trailers 
can  be,  and  actually  many  of  them  are 
larger  than  railway  boxcars.  I  shall 
repeat  what  I  have  said  many  times 
before  with  reference  to  highway  safety 
and  condition  of  the  highways :  it  might 
be  better  if  we  took  the  boxcars  ofif  the 
highway  and  put  them  back  on  the  rail- 
ways where  they  properly  belong. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  I  thank  the 
hon.  member  for  suggesting  this,  and  I 
will  be  glad  to  give  it  all  the  considera- 
tion I  can.  I  would  say  there  are  quite 
a  number  of  trucking  associations  which 
have  now  employed  full  time  public 
relations  officers.  We  had  one  of  our 
own  provincial  police  officers  taken  over 
to  do  public  relations  work  in  connection 
with  their  new  drivers,  to  school  them 
in  an  endeavour  to  get  the  best  possible 
results.  There  is  more  of  that  sort  of 
thing  being  done  internally  amongst, 
even,  the  operators.  I  do  think  the 
suggestion  is  well  worthy  of  considera- 
tion. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  or  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  state  whether  this  is  the 
kind  of  item  which  is  likely  to  be  re- 
moved from  The  Department  of  the 
Attorney-General  and  put  under  the  new 
Department  of  Transport? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  When  that 
department  is  set  up,  I  can  assure  the 
hon.  member  there  will  be  the  greatest 
co-operation.  If  any  part  of  this  should 
go  there,  I  will  make  all  arrangements 
for  that. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  this  question,  in  reference  to 
item  No.  4  of  203,  concerning  newspaper 
advertising:    I   am   quite   aware   of  the 


need  for  advertising  in  a  campaign  of  this 
character,  but  why  is  it  restricted  to  the 
newspapers?  I  would  think  television 
and  radio  would  be  equally  good  media 
for  getting  the  message  across. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  think  it 
should  be  widened,  as  far  as  the  wording 
is  concerned.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
intended  to  be  confined  to  newspaper 
advertising,  but  is  for  whatever  useful 
media  can  be  used.  I  am  able  to  say 
that  a  great  deal  of  this  sort  of  work  is 
done  voluntarily  by  those  very  media  in 
an  effort  to  solve  this  problem,  but  there 
are  definitely  occasions  when  advertising 
can  serve  a  very  useful  purpose. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  may  I  say  I  feel  the  figure  of 
$30,000  will  not  go  very  far  at  the  price 
we  have  to  pay  for  advertising  today  on 
radio,  television  and  in  the  newspapers. 
If  we  are  going  to  have  the  campaign  we 
would  like  to  have,  then  in  my  estimation 
$30,000  will  not  go  anywhere. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Of  course, 
this  is  only  in  relation  to  enforcement 
matters  and  that  sort.  There  will  be,  no 
doubt,  other  departments  with  estimates 
relating  to  advertising.  In  the  past.  The 
Department  of  Highways  has  had  a  very 
considerable  programme  of  advertising. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that,  the  one  complaint  I  have  heard  in 
respect  of  the  traffic  safety  units  here 
and  there  is  that  they  have  been  ill- 
equipped  to  carry  out  the  work  they  were 
supposed  to  do.  I  think  that  is  a  valid 
criticism,  because  I  have  heard  it  from 
a  number  of  different  people  who  are 
acquainted  with  the  situation. 

Is  that  the  case  ?  Are  these  units  being 
fully  equipped  to  discharge  their  respon- 
sibility in  making  the  people  aware  and 
conscious  of  traffic  safety?  What  is  the 
position  in  regard  to  these  various  units  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  am  not 
quite  clear  on  what  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  has  in  mind. 
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MR.  OLIVER :  Clinics— is  that  what 
you  call  them? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Well,  there 
are  traffic  court  clinics  which  are  being 
set  up,  and  if  it  is  in  reference  to  that, 
I  certainly  hope  the  equipment  there  will 
be  quite  sufficient.  The  police  equipment 
in  their  own  cars  would  have  to  do  with 
this  in  some  instances,  and  I  have  never 
heard  that  we  are  lacking  there. 

Where  we  are  setting  up  anything 
new,  I  am  trying  to  make  sure  everything 
is  properly  equipped  and  that  we  have 
everything  necessary  to  do  the  job.  If 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  has 
anything  specific  in  mind,  I  would  be 
glad  to  look  into  it,  and  remedy  it,  if  it 
is  lacking. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, to  get  back  to  the  question  raised 
by  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora,  respect- 
ing the  boxcars  in  the  highways,  I  agree 
100  per  cent.  The  other  week  there  was 
an  accident  in  Hamilton  where  two  large 
transports  were  involved  and  the  two 
drivers  of  the  trucks  were  killed,  and  the 
report  in  the  paper  was  that  the  trucks 
weighed  35  tons. 

I  wonder  what  the  hon.  Minister's 
opinion  is  respecting  the  supervision? 
Does  the  hon.  Minister  think  it  is  ample  ? 
I  certainly  think  it  is  time  we  stepped 
up  supervision  on  the  highways,  because 
it  is  a  great  danger  to  the  travelling 
public.  I  agree  with  the  hon.  member 
for  Kenora;  it  is  about  time  they  were 
ordered  off  the  highways. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  would  say 
this  new  department  which  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  announced  a  few  days 
ago  would  certainly  be  a  department 
which  would  have  to  deal  with  that  sort 
of  thing,  and  which  would  have  the  full 
authority  to  do  what  is  considered 
proper. 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS 
anticipation. 

Vote  203  agreed  to. 


It  must  be 


On  vote  204: 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  This  item, 
Mr.  Chairman,  refers  to  the  Supreme 
Court  of  Ontario.  There  are  at  the 
present  time  29  Supreme  Court  judges : 
19  trial  judges  and  10  in  the  court  of 
appeal.  The  registrar's  office  is  the 
central  administrative  branch  of  the 
Supreme  Court  of  Ontario  and  all 
Supreme  Court  proceedings  in  the 
county  of  York  are  instituted  there, 
court  processes  issued  and  permanent 
custody  kept  of  all  documents  and 
records. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  a  question  under  salaries : 
judges'  staff,  $57,500.  Last  year  the 
figure  was  $36,000,  approximately.  Also 
under  salaries,  the  master,  it  is  $82,000, 
and  only  $58,000  was  spent  last  year.  Is 
there  some  reason  for  that?  It  seems 
to  be  a  very  high  percentage  of  increase. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  There  has 
been  an  increase  in  the  actual  personnel 
on  the  staff.  There  has  been  a  shift,  of 
course,  of  the  cost-of-living  bonus  into 
the  salaries,  which  accounts  all  the  way 
through  for  a  change  in  figures.  I  do  not 
think  there  has  been  anything  of  a  major 
nature  in  the  way  of  increases. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  a  major 
increase— $36,000  to  $57,500. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  My  advisers 
tell  me  the  total  increase  is  $9,000. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  the  total 
increase  in  what  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  asking  for,  but  he  spent  only 
$36,000  last  year. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  do  not 
know  where  my  hon.  friend  is  getting  his 
figures,  but  I  am  told  there  is  a  difference 
of  $9,000,  and  not  the  figure  he 
mentioned. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, does  it  mean  the  estimates  of  the 
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hon.  Minister  last  year  was  for  $36,000 
but  that  he  spent  over  that? 

HON.  MR.  R.OBERTS:  The  hon. 
member  is  referring  to  item  3  of  204, 
is  he  not — or  is  it  item  2? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Well,  that  is 
another  one:  2  and  3,  yes. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  The  figure 
of  the  previous  year  in  item  2  was 
$48,500,  and  is  now  $57,500. 

MR.  WHICHER:  But  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  spent,  according  to 
the  public  accounts,  only  $36,081. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  The  hon. 
member  must  be  a  little  confused,  be- 
cause the  public  accounts  for  the  cur- 
rent year  are  not  out  yet.  He  must 
be  looking  at  something  a  year  old,  and 
perhaps  that  is  the  reason  for  the  con- 
fusion in  figures.  The  same  applies  to 
item  3 ;  there  is  a  difference  of  $9,000. 

Vote  204  agreed  to. 

On  vote  205: 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
hope  my  figures  are  more  reliable  this 
time,  but  in  item  3  of  vote  205,  $10,000 
is  being  asked,  and,  according  to  my 
figures,  $1,371  was  spent  last  year. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  There  has 
been  quite  a  problem  with  regard  to 
Supreme  Court  reporters  —  in  fact, 
reporters  generally.  They  have  been 
scarce,  difficult  to  obtain  and  to  hold, 
and  after  a  number  of  conferences  it 
was  felt  that  one  way  of  getting  a  bet- 
ter balance  for  them  in  their  remunera- 
tion would  be  for  the  government  to 
pay  for  the  cost  of  the  stationery  and 
supplies,  and  that  accounts  for  the 
major  portion  of  that  difference. 

Vote  205  agreed  to. 

On  vote  206: 

MR.  G.  INNES  (Oxford)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,   on  vote  206  has  any  con- 


sideration been  given  to  the  Torran 
system  which  is  now  an  Act  in  the 
province  of  Manitoba,  whereby  a  deed 
does  not  have  to  be  searched  back  so 
many  years  as  is  the  case  in  this  prov- 
ince? Where  a  recent  deed  has  been 
searched,  it  would  seem  to  me  it  would 
cut  down  many  of  the  legal  fees — and 
I  do  not  want  to  get  in  wrong  with  any 
of  the  lawyers  in  the  House — but  it  does 
seem  to  me  it  is  a  lot  of  money  un- 
necessarily wasted,  shall  I  say? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, may  I  say  this  to  the  hon.  member 
for  Oxford: 

This,  of  course,  concerns  land  titles, 
which  has  to  do  with  the  very  system 
he  is  referring  to,  chiefly  in  northern 
Ontario,  but  is  available  for  use  in 
other  parts,  and  is  gradually  being  ex- 
tended. I  think  something  like  22  per 
cent,  of  the  land  in  the  metropolitan 
area  has  been  brought  under,  or  is  being 
brought  under,  this  system. 

There  is  a  method  of  bringing  it 
under,  and  we  have  a  very  energetic 
master  of  titles  and  director  of  titles 
who  has  recently  issued  a  pamphlet 
which  I  think  hon.  members  have  seen, 
and  which  has  been  distributed  quite 
considerably  with  a  view  to  bringing  to 
the  attention  of  the  local  responsible 
authorities  the  advantages  and  oppor- 
tunities afforded  by  this  system. 

Before  this  House  prorogues,  there 
may  be  some  further  developments  in 
that  connection  in  regard  to  measures 
towards  better  or  more  efficient  meth- 
ods of  searching,  and  less  cumbersome 
requirements  than  exist  at  the  present 
time. 

MR.  INNES :  Do  I  take  it  that  the 
hon.  Minister's  personal  opinion  is  that 
he  would  be  in  favour  of  us  proceeding 
with  this  Torran  system  in  Ontario? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  practiced 
in  northern  Ontario  for  a  long  time, 
and  I  am  familiar  with  the  system,  and 
it  is  far  superior  to  the  old  system. 

Vote  206  agreed  to. 
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On  vote  207: 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, at  this  point  I  would  Hke  to  say 
something  about  the  costs  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice  generally  in  the  prov- 
ince, and  the  effect  of  Bill  No.  103 
schedule,  part  I,  relating  to  the  grants 
in  aid  of  these  costs. 

First  of  all,  let  me  point  out  that  the 
costs  of  administration  of  justice,  to 
which  I  am  referring,  are  exclusive  of 
those  relating  to  magistrates  courts, 
division  courts  and  family  and  juvenile 
courts. 

Magistrates  courts,  generally  speak- 
ing, are  self-supporting.  In  the  case  of 
5  cities,  namely,  Windsor,  London, 
Hamilton,  Toronto  and  Ottawa,  salaries 
of  the  magistrates  which  are  paid  by 
the  province  in  the  first  instance  are 
refunded  to  the  province  by  these 
cities,  and  all  the  fines  which  are  under 
any  statute  directed  to  be  paid  to  the 
municipality  are  paid  in  whole  to  those 
cities. 

In  the  other  parts  of  the  province, 
the  salaries  are  paid  by  the  province 
and  after  all  the  expenses  of  the  office 
are  paid,  then  the  fines  are  divided,  60 
per  cent,  to  the  municipality  concerned 
and  40  per  cent,  to  the  province. 

Division  courts  which  are  on  a  fee 
basis  are,  generally  speaking,  self-sup- 
porting. If  there  are  any  surplus  fees 
from  them,  they  go  to  the  province 
under  the  terms  of  The  Public  Officers 
Fees  Act. 

In  the  case  of  family  and  juvenile 
courts,  agreements  are  made  between  the 
county  and  the  constituent  municipali- 
ties, but  the  costs  are  borne  at  the  local 
level  with  this  exception,  namely  that 
the  province  pays  the  salaries  of  the 
adult  probation  officers  and  their  staffs. 
Actually,  as  will  be  seen  in  these  esti- 
mates under  probation,  approximately 
$750,000  is  provided. 

Having  given  that  explanation,  the 
administration  of  justice  costs,  beyond 
those  exceptions,  are  presently  shared 
between  the  province,  counties,  cities 
and  separated  towns.   The  present  prac- 


tice is  for  the  county  to  pay  in  the 
lirst  instance,  recovering  from  cities  and 
separated  towns  and  a  portion  from 
the  province. 

In  Essex,  for  example,  in  1955  the 
county  was  responsible  for  costs  of  ap- 
proximately $211,000.  It  recovered  from 
the  province  $52,000  and  from  the  cities 
and  separated  towns  $132,000  and  had 
to  levy  from  the  rest  of  the  county  some 
$26,000.  This  is  typical  of  the  distribu- 
tion in  the  counties  and  the  participation 
of  the  province  which  contribution  has 
ranged  from  20  to  25  per  cent,  of  the 
total  costs.   Jail  costs  are  included. 

To  use  the  same  example  of  Essex 
county,  with  Bill  No.  103  becoming  law 
in  due  course  and  a  $1  per  capita  grant 
being  available,  the  $52,000  payment  by 
the  province  will  go  out  the  window,  and 
in  place  of  it  will  come  the  population 
estimate  as  I  have  it  here  of  246,602, 
that  number  of  dollars  for  the  county  of 
Essex  in  the  current  calendar  year. 

Procedure  which  will  be  followed  will 
be  that  the  province  will  make  its  pay- 
ments to  the  constituent  municipalities, 
and  the  county  will  pay  the  bills  and  then 
recover  by  levy  from  the  municipalities. 
The  end  result,  however,  so  far  as  Essex 
is  concerned,  may  well  be  in  1957  that  it 
will  have  received  all  the  contributions 
which  will  be  required  locally  to  meet 
these  costs. 

The  same  thing  can  be  said  for  many 
other  counties,  and  I  would  like  to  point 
out  that  in  the  year  1955,  the  total  cost 
of  administration  of  justice  for  the  pur- 
poses I  have  outlined  above,  including 
costs  of  jails  in  the  counties,  amounted 
to  $4,221,952.50.  Of  that  amount,  the 
province  contributed  $784,578.81  and  the 
counties  therefore  had  to  obtain  either  by 
county  levies  or  by  recovery  from  cities 
and  separated  towns  some  $3,437,000. 

The  effect  of  Bill  No.  103  will  mean 
that,  based  on  a  population  calculation  of 
some  4,477,910,  that  amount  of  dollars 
will  be  paid  by  the  province  to  the 
various  counties,  or,  putting  it  another 
way,  instead  of  the  $784,000  contribu- 
tion by  the  province  in  1955,  its  con- 
tribution will  be  $4.5  million  in  round 
figures,  an  increase  of  $3.75  million. 
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I  draw  the  attention  of  hon.  members 
to  the  cost  in  1955  in  round  figures, 
namely  $4,222,000,  and  the  population 
calculation  for  1957  of  $4,478,000,  which 
again  would  look  as  though  the  prov- 
ince, by  these  contributions,  is  going  to 
pay  practically  the  total  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  although  this  may  vary 
from  county  to  county,  depending  on  the 
number  of  local  factors.  But  certainly  it 
is  going  to  mean  in  all  cases  a  very  sub- 
stantial further  contribution  to  the  cost 
of  administration  of  justice  and  in  some 
cases  the  complete  cost. 

In  return,  of  course,  we  will  expect, 
naturally,  to  have  ever-improving  facili- 
ties and  conditions  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice. 

Item  No.  207  will,  in  due  course,  dis- 
appear from  our  estimates,  by  reason  of 
this  new  arrangement. 

A  further  advantage  of  the  new  prac- 
tice will  be  to  eliminate  the  quarterly 
audits  by  the  auditor  of  criminal  justice 
accounts,  and  the  auditing  will  be  left  to 
the  county  board  of  audit.  This  will  re- 
move a  standing  complaint  from  county 
treasurers  having  to  send  in  their  ac- 
counts for  audit. 

I  have  already  introduced  into  the 
House  5  bills  which  relate  to  the  new 
practice,  namely  The  Administration  of 
Justice  Expenses  Amendment  Act,  The 
Crown  Attorneys  Amendment  Act,  The 
Sheriffs  Amendment  Act,  The  Coroners 
Amendment  Act  and  the  Crown  Wit- 
nesses Amendment  Act,  all  of  which, 
tied  in  with  Bill  No.  103,  will  give  this 
overall  result. 

MR.  WREN:  Mr.  Chairman,  how 
will  that  apply?  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  mentioned  in  his  explanation 
the  counties,  but  how  will  it  apply  in  the 
territorial  districts? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  In  the  dis- 
tricts, of  course,  all  this  type  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice  of  which  I  have  been 
speaking  is  paid  by  the  province. 

MR.  WREN:  Oh,  yes,  but  I  am 
referring  to  this :  the  practice  has  been 
in  the  past  that  the  province  appoints  a 


magistrate  and  the  municipality  is  served 
by  that  magistrate,  including  the  un- 
organized areas.  However,  I  am  think- 
ing of  the  situation  where  the  costs  of 
the  magistrates  office  are  paid  first  by 
the  municipalities,  and  any  remaining 
fines  are  divided  on  a  60-40  basis.  Does 
that  proposal  still  hold  with  these  new 
grants  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  think, 
actually,  with  regard  to  magistrates  in 
the  territories  it  is  all  paid  by  the  prov- 
ince; there  is  no  question  of  that.  The 
hon.  member  may  be  thinking  of  a 
magistrate  as  a  juvenile  court  judge,  and 
there  is  a  60-40  share  there  with  respect 
to  certain  cities,  which  I  think  is  under 
item  No.  8. 

MR.  WREN  :  Perhaps  I  am  not  mak- 
ing myself  clear.  The  question  I  am 
raising  is  that  I  understand  clearly  the 
practice  which  has  gone  on  in  the  ter- 
ritorial districts,  and  it  is  suggested 
there  will  be  no  change  in  that  arrange- 
ment? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  No  change 
in  the  territories  whatever. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  said  that  item 
No.  3  under  vote  207  would  soon  be 
done  away  with :  I  cannot  understand 
why  it  is  necessary  this  year.  Surely 
this  takes  effect  immediately? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  The  ac- 
counts keep  coming  in  over  a  consider- 
able period  of  time,  and  there  is  a  carry- 
over from  last  year's  accounts  which  has 
to  be  verified  and  paid. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Does  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  mean  grants  being 
paid  to  the  municipalities  from  last  year? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, further  to  that  question,  I  think 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  should  say 
they  would  disappear  next  year,  because, 
according  to  his  figures,  the  figure  for 
1955    was    $784,587,    and   the   $1    per 
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capita  grant  he  is  contributing  now  will 
amount  to  over  $4,788,000.  So,  there- 
fore, this  should  be  the  last  year  for  it. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  That  is 
right.  It  will  appear  in  future  only  with 
respect  to  certain  accounts  that  have  not 
been  covered  by  previous  periods. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  may  say  in  connection  with  this  item, 
the  province  is  paying,  or  will  pay  this 
year  by  this  method,  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tration of  justice,  and  is  a  matter,  I 
think,  that  was  raised  by  the  committee 
on  the  reform  institutions  matter  here 
some  years  ago.  The  province  will  be 
taking  the  drastic  step  this  year  of 
abolishing  all  of  this  complicated  audit- 
ing, and  will  pay  the  municipality  the 
cost  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  would  like  to  inform  the  House  that 
tomorrow  I  expect  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Municipal  Afifairs  will 
be  considered,  and  also  the  bill  in  con- 
nection with  what  we  have  termed  un- 
conditional grants. 

That  is  going  to  make  a  very  radical 
contribution  to  the  taxes  of  farmers  and 
home  owners  in  this  province.  The 
combination  in  many  cases  will  run  up 
4  and  5  mills,  in  some  localities,  of 
course,  depending  on  the  variableness  of 
assessment. 

I  would  say  to  the  hon.  members,  and 
particularly  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  that  nothing  so  radical, 
drastic  and  helpful  to  the  home  owner 
and  the  farmer  has  ever  been  before 
attempted  in  the  history  of  this  province. 
Tomorrow  all  of  this  plan  will  be  un- 
folded by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  (Mr.  Warrender)  and  hon. 
members  will  have  the  fullest  oppor- 
tunity to  examine  the  benefits  which  will 
accrue  to  the  little  men  in  this  province. 


MR.      MacDONALD :      Shall 
debate  it  tomorrow  or  not? 


we 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  do  not  blame 
the  hon.  member  for  not  wanting  to  vote 
against  this  matter. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  We  will  vote 
against  the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  too. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  am  very  happy  to  know  that  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  says  it  will  be  de- 
bated tomorrow,  because  there  has  been 
tremendous  confusion  at  this  time.  No 
one  knows  where  they  are  going;  some- 
times I  wonder  whether  the  department 
does. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  depart- 
ment knows,  and  I  would  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  this  has  been  done; 
every  municipality,  municipal  clerk  and 
county  clerk  in  Ontario  has  been  noti- 
fied of  that  this  week,  depending  upon 
the  House  voting  these  great  reliefs  to 
the  municipalities,  that  they  should 
withhold  the  striking  of  their  tax  rates 
until  this  matter  is  clarified,  which  I 
assume  the  House  will  do  this  week. 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  did  I 
understand  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
say  that  it  is  his  intention  that  all  the 
costs  of  criminal  justice  in  the  province 
be  paid  for  by  the  province? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No.  what  I 
said  was  this,  the  objection  of  the 
municipalities  is  that  the  costs  under 
The  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses 
Act  have  been  charged  to  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  this  means  that  some- 
thing in  the  amount  of  $4  million  or 
$4.5  million  has  been  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities with  a  contribution  from  the 
province  of  about  $750,000.  What  is 
happening  is  this,  all  the  complicated 
procedure  in  relation  to  The  Adminis- 
tration of  Justice  Expenses  Act  is  being 
eliminated,  and  unconditional  assistance 
is  being  paid  to  all  of  the  municipalities, 
so  they  will  have  the  money  to  pay  for 
the  administraticMi.  As  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said,  in  very 
many  cases  there  will  be  something  left 
over  after  the  payment  of  it,  so  it  is 
a  very  reasonable  deal. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  is  the  point  I  was  getting 
at ;  will  the  counties  continue  their  cur- 
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rent  system  to  determine  whether  or 
not  at  the  end  of  the  term  they  will 
have  to  make  some  contribution? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Grants  will  go 
to  the  local  municipalities,  the  $1  per 
capita  will  go  to  the  local  municipality, 
and  the  county  in  each  case  will  appor- 
tion the  amount  charged  back  to  the 
municipality:  that  is  the  way  is  will  be 
done. 

The  complicated  bookkeeping  system 
as  it  applies  between  the  province  and 
the  counties  will  be  abolished,  but  the 
expenses  will  still  be  paid  by  the  muni- 
cipalities, which  will  be  given  the  money 
with  which  to  pay  it. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  I  think  under 
the  previous  system  before  the  grant 
was  given,  the  cost  of  administration 
was  levied  by  the  county  against  the 
local  municipality. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right, 
but  it  was  a  net  cost. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  The  local 
municipality  did  not  have  the  money 
to  pay  it  when  the  levy  came.  Do  not 
spoil  Waterloo,  because  Waterloo  is 
perhaps  the  prize  exhibit  when  one 
looks  at  the  results  of  population  and 
court  costs. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  They  will  do 
very  well. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Due  to 
our  own  efforts. 

Does  the  hon.  Attorney-General  think 
it  is  a  desirable  thing  for  the  province 
to  assume  the  complete  cost  of  criminal 
justice  administration  in  the  province?  Is 
that  the  objective?  Is  that  the  ultimate 
end? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Yes,  and  I 
think  that  is  actually  what  has  been 
accomplished,  certainly  more  than 
accomplished  in  the  county  of  Waterloo. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Why  does 
not  the  government  do  it  everywhere? 


HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  It  is  based 
on  $1  per  capita  which  is  the  average 
cost  across  the  province.  There  happens 
to  be  some  counties  which  will  not  be 
altogether  covered,  despite  the  fact  that 
Waterloo  North  is  represented  by  an 
hon.  member  of  the  Opposition,  but  there 
is  still  Waterloo  South.  Waterloo  county 
will  be  a  model  county  with  respect  to 
the  administration  of  justice  facilities 
and  developments.  It  is  more  than  a 
model  because  it  works  out  considerably 
to  its  advantage. 

MR.  H.  C.  NIXON  (Brant)  :  What 
is  there  about  that? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Why  should  it 
not  be? 

MR.  NIXON  :  The  Attorney-General 
says  that  some  counties  will  not  only 
have  their  entire  cost  of  administration 
paid,  but  will  have  a  considerable  surplus 
left  over;  other  counties  will  not  have 
enough  out  of  this  grant  to  pay  their 
cost  of  administration. 

Why  does  the  province  not  simply 
pay  the  cost  of  administration?  I  ask 
because  the  local  aspect  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice  is  not  today  what  it 
used  to  be,  and  many  counties  have 
added  expense,  because  of  an  accident, 
if  one  likes  to  put  it  that  way. 

For  instance,  a  woman  was  killed  in 
the  province  of  Quebec,  brought  in 
a  car,  and  dumped  out  of  that  car  in  the 
county  of  Stormont.  Because  of  that 
fact  there  is  no  evidence  that  the  murder 
was  committed  there  —  she  was  just 
dumped  out  of  the  car — that  county  had 
the  expense  of  a  very  expensive  and 
lengthy  trial  and  execution. 

It  does  not  seem  to  me  this  is  the  fair 
way  to  deal  with  this  matter.  If  the 
province  thinks  in  the  final  analysis  this 
$1  per  capita  amount  is  going  to  pay  the 
cost  of  administration  of  justice,  why  not 
just  pay  it,  and  no  county  will  be 
charged  over  and  above  what  it  receives. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Of  course, 
there  is  very  definitely  tied  in  with  this 
the  desire  to  have  improved  administra- 
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tion  of  justice  facilities  and  general  im- 
provement. There  is  no  question  that, 
in  going  about  the  province,  one  finds 
great  variety  of  these  methods,  facilities, 
and  actual  conduct  of  the  courts  in  rela- 
tion to  this  subject. 

When  this  was  worked  out,  and  it 
has  been  worked  out  very  carefully,  the 
average  costs  for  the  entire  province 
worked  out  at  approximately  $1  per 
capita,  and  having  taken  that  as  a  yard- 
stick— I  am  sorry  I  have  not  my 
documents  with  me — but  in  nearly  every 
case  there  is  a  very  slight  balance  one 
way  or  the  other. 

There  are  a  few  cases  as  a  result  of 
this  yardstick  where  it  would  appear  on 
the  surface  as  if  they  were  doing  very 
well  and  in  some  other  cases  they  do 
not  do  quite  so  well.  The  average  is 
very  close  to  the  average  across  the 
province. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  feature  is  becoming  very  con- 
fused, this  $1  per  capita  grant  is  not 
])aid  to  the  counties,  it  is  paid  to  the 
local  municipalities,  the  local  govern- 
ment. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  under  his  item  dealing  with 
magistrates  courts,  the  question  I  have 
in  mind  comes  in  appropriately.  This 
has  to  do  with  bail,  and  I  am  curious, 
and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  would  explain  to  the  House  if 
there  are  any  general  rules  which  are 
used  in  the  granting  of  bail,  and  if  so, 
what  they  are? 

To  illustrate  what  I  have  in  mind,  last 
May  there  was  an  incident,  which  was 
editorialized  in  the  Toronto  Daily  Star 
of  May  30,  involving  a  man  and  his  wife 
who  were  charged  with  shoplifting  and 
])Ieaded  guilty.  They  were  refused  bail 
for  the  period  they  had  to  wait  until 
sentence  was  given,  and  the  last  two 
paragrai)hs  point  out   the   anomaly : 

This  case  presents  a  puzzling  con- 
trast to  one  which  came  up  in  the  same 


court  earlier  the  same  day.  In  this,  a 
woman  shoplifter  with  a  previous  re- 
cord was  remanded  a  week  for  sen- 
tence and  allowed  to  go  on  her  own 
bail — that  is,  her  own  undertaking  to 
appear  for  sentence  without  any  cash 
or  property  bail  at  all. 

It  is  to  be  noted  that  in  the  case  of 
the  couple  denied  bail,  Crown  counsel 
did  not  object  to  bail  being  granted.  It 
seems  unfortunate  that  more  consi- 
deration and  mercy  were  not  accorded 
this  pair,  caught  in  the  grip  of  the  law 
for  the  first  time.  It  is  such  instances 
which  cause  the  public  to  question 
whether  even-handed  justice  is  being 
meted  out  in  our  magistrates  courts. 

Earlier  in  the  same  editorial  it  is 
pointed  out  that  in  some  instances  bail 
is  granted,  and  in  other  cases  apparently 
it  is  not.  What  are  the  rules  which  guide 
in  the  granting  of  bail  in  cases  like  this? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  The  ques- 
tion of  bail  is  discretionary  with  the 
magistrate  or  the  presiding  officer  before 
whom  the  accused  person  appears,  and 
the  facts  of  every  case,  of  course,  are  the 
determining  items.  It  is  very  difficult  to 
lay  down  any  general  rules. 

Where  something  happens  which  ap- 
pears to  be  exceptional  or  out  of  line,  it 
is  drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment. Such  isolated  cases  have  been 
drawn  to  our  attention  and  the  situation 
looked  into  and  corrected.  However,  the 
discretionary  powers  are  in  the  magis- 
trates, and  generally  speaking,  they  are 
well  exercised,  but  every  now  and  then 
something  can  come  up  that  perhaps 
gives  rise  to  a  hard  case.  All  I  can  say 
is,  if  any  of  these  do  come  up  and  are 
drawn  to  the  attention  of  the  depart- 
ment, they  get  our  attention. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Was  this  re- 
considered ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  do  not  re- 
call that  one  particularly,  but  I  know 
there  was  one  around  that  date  which 
was  looked  into. 
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MR.  NIXON:  The  hon.  Attorney- 
General  evidently  knows  how  this  ad- 
ministration of  justice  per  capita  grant 
will  work  out  in  Waterloo.  But  how 
does  it  work  out  in  Brant  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber will  be  very  well  pleased ;  I  will  show 
him  tomorrow. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  am  sorry 
I  have  not  the  document  with  me, 
because  I  intended  to  have  it,  but  my 
recollection  is  Brant  got  about  80  per 
cent. 

MR.  NIXON :  Well,  I  will  say,  Mr. 
Chairman,  an  arrangement  which  will 
give  Waterloo  a  big  surplus  and  Brant 
only  80  per  cent,  is  definitely  not  fair. 
We  have  there,  as  hon.  members  know, 
the  cost  of  administration  on  the  Indian 
reservation,  which  is  a  very  considerable 
cost,  I  can  assure  them. 

Just  to  give  another  instance  of  how 
unfair  it  is  to  apply  simply  the  local 
cost,  we  just  had  a  very  long  drawn  out 
and  expensive  case  where  a  man  from 
Toronto  picked  up  a  girl  in  a  beverage 
room  in  Gait,  criminally  assaulted  her 
on  a  side  road  in  Brant,  and  that  case 
came  on  after  3  or  4  years.  The  man 
was  picked  up  in  the  United  States, 
brought  back,  and  we  have  just  com- 
pleted this  very  costly  trial. 

I  do  say  again  that  this  matter  does 
not  work  out  fairly  for  Brant  when  it 
gets  only  80  per  cent,  of  its  costs  and 
Waterloo  has  a  surplus. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Actually, 
what  the  hon.  member  has  said  is  the 
reason  it  worked  out  at  80  per  cent,  on 
the  figures  about  which  I  am  talking, 
because  in  one  year  a  district  will  have 
a  trial  which  would  run  its  figures  up 
and  in  another  year  a  light  docket  will 
run  them  down. 

We  have  taken  an  average  of  the 
province,  the  36  judicial  districts,  and  I 
think  over  a  period  of  time  it  is  going 
to  work  out  very   fairly. 

It  will  give  rise  to  some  serious  com- 
petition to  do  better  and  handle  more 


economically  the  administration  of  jus- 
tice in  those  places  where  they  may  be 
out  of  line  now  by  this  yardstick.  I 
am  quite  certain,  in  finding  a  yardstick 
which  will  cover  the  province,  we  have 
something  which  is  as  good  as  we  can 
get. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Could  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  tell  me  how  many  of 
these  areas  will  receive  more  than  100 
per  cent,  and  how  many  will  receive  less 
than  100  per  cent? 

•  HON.  MR.  FROST:  There  is  not 
very  much  validity  to  that  question. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Why  not? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  There  are 
variations  in  the  years.  The  first  prin- 
ciple we  have  to  determine  is,  is  it  an 
advisable  thing  after  a  thorough  con- 
sideration, to  take  the  administration  of 
justice  away  from  that  municipal  level? 
It  is  not  a  practicable  or  satisfactory 
thing  to  do.  If  that  were  done,  it  would 
have  a  very  upsetting  efifect,  because  we 
must  remember  these  systems  have 
grown  up  over  a  long  period  of  years^ 
and  if  the  administration  of  justice  were 
taken  away  from  the  municipalities  in 
one  swoop,  it  would  be  a  very  expensive 
thing  for  the  people  who  have  to  pay  the 
costs.  It  would  be  a  very  inefficient 
setup. 

It  may  be  that  Brant  will  run  up  a 
little  one  year,  but  the  great  probability  is 
that  the  next  year  they  would  be  under, 
and  it  was  felt  that  the  average  of  $1 
per  capita  would  more  than  pay  the 
cost,  and  if  one  takes  it  over  a  period  of 
years,  the  municipalities  would  be  bound 
to  be  in  money,  no  matter  what  they  do. 

The  unconditional  grant  system  is 
perhaps  a  misnomer  in  some  ways, 
because  it  is  conditioned  and  on  the  tax 
bills  it  will  be  so  indicated  that  this  is  a 
contribution  to  the  cost  of  the  adminis- 
tration of  justice.  The  term  *'uncon- 
ditional  grant"  has  become  more  or  less 
a  symbol  expression  in  the  Legislature 
that  is  not  understood  by  the  people. 
On  the  tax  bill,  it  will  be  made  very 
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plain  that  this  is  a  contribution  towards 
these  various  things. 

I  was  noticing  the  township  of  Brant- 
ford.  Is  that  not  in  the  constituency  of 
the  hon.  member  for  Brant  ? 

MR.  NIXON :  Part  of  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  My  recollection 
is  in  the  township  of  Brantford,  it  makes 
a  difference  to  a  home  owner  of  about 
4.5  mills,  which  is  a  very  sizeable  con- 
tribution in  that  area.  I  think  by  and 
large,  and  taken  over  a  period  of  years, 
the  hon.  member  is  quite  right  that  one 
might  run  into  a  certain  area  with  some 
expensive  trials.  That  is  dependent  upon 
the  operation  of  the  juries,  sometimes 
there  are  more  juries  than  others,  and 
that  has  a  tendency  to  run  up  the  cost. 
But  at  other  times,  when  the  juries  are 
not  operating  so  much  and  when  there  is 
less  crime  in  the  communities,  the  jury 
costs  fall. 

By  and  large,  I  think  the  municipali- 
ties would  work  out  a  little  ahead  of  the 
game. 

MR.  NIXON:  May  I  ask  then,  if 
this  is  not  an  unconditional  grant  but 
really  has  to  do  with  the  administration 
of  justice,  will  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
include  the  6.000  Indians  for  whom  we 
are  responsible  in  the  administration  of 
justice?  Is  that  not  a  fair  proposition? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  do  not  know 
how  that  works  out  on  the  Indian 
reservation.  Is  that  a  municipality?  Is 
that  not  a  case  which  comes  under  the 
treaty  with  the  federal  government? 
The  federal  government  should  start 
living  up  to  their  treaties  the  way  the 
court  decided  in  Edmonton.  I  thought 
that  was  a  very  sensible  judgment,  and 
if  it  started  living  up  to  the  spirit  of 
things,  we  would  be  out  of  our  diffi- 
culty. 

MR.  NIXON :  Well,  so  we  are. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Does  this  govern- 
ment contribute  unconditional  grants  to 
Indian  reservations? 


HON.  MR.  FROST  :  I  do  not  know ; 

they  are  under  federal  jurisdiction.  j 

MR.     WINTERMEYER:     May     I 

ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General  whether  ' 

it   is   the   intention   of   the   government  ] 

that  sooner  or  later  —  it  may  be  im-  \ 

possible    immediately    because    of    ad-  j 

ministrative    difficulties    —    the    entire  \ 

costs  of  criminal  justice  will  be  taken  ; 

over  by  the  province?    Is  that  the  ob-  ! 

jective?  I 

HON.    MR.    ROBERTS:    If    one  i 
takes  it  across  the  province,  to  all  in- 
tents and  purposes  the  entire  cost  is — 
or  could  be — taken  that  way. 

MR.     WINTERMEYER:     Is     the  \ 
hon.  Attorney-General  going  to  change 

his  methods  in  any  way?    Eventually,  j 

does    he    intend    to    pay    all    criminal  \ 

justice  costs?  \ 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  are  doing  \ 
it  now  by  this  arrangement. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Obviously  \ 

not  in  some  areas.    Is  it  the  intention  \ 

after  these  administrative  difficulties  are  j 
cleared  up? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  think  it  j 

was  made  clear  by  this  method,  the  local  i 

authority  is  maintained  as  the  respon-  j 
sible      authority      for     providing     the 

facilities,   but  by  a  grant  of  this   sort  J 

they  have  a  certain  control  over  their  J 

expenditures,    and    their   own    matters,  I 

which  ought  to  put  them  in  a  position  ; 

to  meet  the  cost  of  the  administration  ' 

of   justice.  ] 

MR.   WINTERMEYER:   Was   not 
the    hon.    Attorney-General    on    record 

as    advocating    the    complete    cost    of  ] 

criminal  justice  by  the  government?  ; 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  These  are  j 

the  running  costs.  ' 

MR.    WINTERMEYER:    That    is  ! 

right.    Was  it  not  his  intention,  did  he  ^ 

not    speak    publicly    at    one    time    and  ' 
suggest — 
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HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Yes,  and  I 
am  very  happy  to  say  by  this  additional 
amount  of  some  $3.75  milHon,  we  are 
in  a  position  to  do  it.  I  am  pleased  with 
what  the  government  has  done.  I  would 
expect,  as  studies  go  on,  and  we  pro- 
gress with  this  very  progressive  govern- 
ment, that  we  will  come  up  with  ideas 
from  time  to  time. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Will  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  continue  the 
grant  method  of  payment  of  criminal 
court  justice  costs ;  is  it  his  intention  to 
continue  this  system? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes,  it  is. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
vote  207,  No.  6,  salaries  for  magistrates : 

I  would  like  to  direct  a  question  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  at  this  time, 
and  it  is  this:  how  many  magistrates 
has  the  department  lost  in  the  last  year, 
and  how  many  have  been  appointed? 
Are  those  magistrates'  salaries  paid  on 
a  graduated  scale  as  to  the  length  of 
service,  or  what  is  the  qualification  for 
the  appointment  of  magistrates  in  the 
province  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  would 
just  say  this  with  regard  to  magistrates ; 
I  cannot  recall  at  the  moment  any 
resignation  of  a  magistrate  during  the 
last  year;  none  have  resigned.  There 
may  have  been  a  death  or  so,  or  a  re- 
tirement on  an  age  basis,  but  there 
have  been  no  resignations. 

The  magistrates'  services  have  been 
extended  somewhat  to  meet  the  grow- 
ing conditions.  I  have  a  memo  here 
which  may  be  of  interest  to  the  House. 
There  are  7(^  full-time  and  part-time 
magistrates  and  deputy  magistrates  ex- 
clusive of  juvenile  court  judges  who 
are  ex-officio,  I  asked  for  a  division 
just  as  a  matter  of  clarification.  Some- 
thing was  mentioned  about  that. 

Of  this  number,  there  are  11  deputy 
magistrates,  none  of  whom  are  solici- 
tors, and  65  full  and  part-time  magis- 
trates.    There    are    12    who    are    not 


solicitors  and  by  my  calculation  I  think 
it  would  be  23  non-solicitors  and  53 
solicitors  at  the  moment. 

The  practice  is  to  appoint  one  quali- 
fied in  law  for  this  position,  but  there 
are  occasions  when  that  has  not  been 
done,  and  a  non-lawyer  is  appointed. 

Non-lawyers  have  turned  out  very 
well,  they  make  very  good  magistrates, 
and  therefore  we  have  attempted  a  pro- 
portion that  is  something  like  65  or  70 
per  cent,  in  the  legal  group,  and  per- 
haps 30  to  35  per  cent,  in  the  others. 

MR.  MANLEY:  What  is  the  salary 
basis  for  an  appointment  as  a  solicitor 
or  just  as  an  ordinary  layman,  or  how 
are  the  salaries  based? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  How  do  we 

which  ? 

MR.  MANLEY :  How  does  this  gov- 
ernment base  the  salary  that  it  is  paying 
the  magistrates?  If  he  has  been  a 
solicitor,  does  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
pay  him  more  than  in  the  case  of  an 
appointment  of  a  layman? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  It  is  based, 
to  a  very  considerable  extent,  having  in 
mind  the  population,  on  the  amount  of 
work  that  is  likely  to  be  involved,  and 
factors  of  that  sort — general  experience. 
But  generally  speaking,  the  magistrate 
starts  off  at  a  lower  figure  and  works  up 
year  by  year  and  from  time  to  time,  and 
there  is  always  the  expectation  as  he  pro- 
vides years  of  service  that  he  will  do  a 
little  better  by  steps,  so  there  is  a  certain 
amount  of  incentive  that  way,  very 
definitely. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  carry  this  a  little  further. 
Would  the  hon.  Attorney-General  tell 
me  this:  what  is  the  low  and  what  is 
the  high  which  he  is  paying  to  those 
magistrates  at  the  present  time?  I  am 
very  much  interested  in  this  and  I  want 
to  carry  this  on  a  little  further,  if  I  may. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  The  highest 
figure  is  $11,000,  I  believe,  and  the 
lowest  figure  is  $6,000. 
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MR.  MANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
lowest  is  $6,000.  Is  that  what  I  under- 
stood the  hon.  Minister  to  say? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  That  is 
right. 

MR.  MANLEY :  And  the  highest  is 
$11,000? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Yes. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Then,  here  we  have 
a  magistrate  who  has  gone  through 
Osgoode  Hall.  He  has  completed  his 
full  law  course;  he  is  presently  today  a 
police  magistrate,  and  he  is  right  up  to 
the  different  changes  in  the  legislation. 
He  knows  the  law  in  its  entirety;  is  in 
a  position  which  would  certainly  keep 
him  abreast  of  the  different  changes,  if 
I  may  put  it  that  way,  and  yet  this 
government  is  asking  that  man  to  sit  on 
the  bench  day  after  day  and  deal  with 
those  cases  for  $11,000. 

That  same  man — if  we  put  him  at  an 
average  of  $7,500 — if  he  resigned  as  a 
police  magistrate  and  opened  up  a  law 
office  in  that  particular  town,  we  know 
that  he  can  earn  far  more  than  the 
amount  which  the  government  is  paying 
him  as  a  police  magistrate.  I  think  it  is 
a  very  serious  problem,  and  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  that  those  men 
are  being  penalized  by  being  in  the  posi- 
tion that  they  are  only  receiving  about 
an  average  of  $7,500  a  year. 

If  we  are  going  to  have  the  type  of 
men  to  sit  on  the  benches  that  we  desire 
in  this  province,  to  me  it  is  very  essential 
that  we  should  have  a  man  who  under- 
stands law  and  who  is  able  to  assess 
those  cases  both  for  the  benefit  of  the 
province  and  for  the  benefit  of  those 
people  who  do  happen  to  get  in  trouble. 
I  feel  to  achieve  this  we  will  have  to 
rearrange  the  adjustment  of  pay  which 
we  are  going  to  pay  our  magistrates 
across  this  province. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
vote  207,  items  Nos.  11  and  12,  salaries, 
$83,000.  The  amount  spent  in  1956  was 
$37,000.    That  is  well  over  double.    I 


know  that  inflation  has  set  in,  but 
$37,000  and  $83,000  seems  to  be  a  little 
too  much. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  looking  at  the  wrong  item  on  the 
wrong  account. 

MR.  WHICHER :  No,  I  am  not. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  do 
not  like  to  interrupt  again,  but  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  did  interrupt  before 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  answered  the 
question  I  asked  him,  and  I  would  like 
him  to  answer  my  question  and  express 
his  opinion  on  the  matter  I  brought  up 
a  minute  ago. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  would  be 
very  glad  to  do  that.  I  do  not  think  any- 
one in  the  House  is  any  more  interested 
than  I  am  in  seeing  that  there  is  fair 
remuneration  to  any  person  in  the  civil 
service  or  any  position,  and  I  might  say 
that  I  have  spent  many  hours  with  the 
Deputy  Attorney-General  and  others 
going  over  salary  schedules  and  com- 
parisons. 

In  a  large  organization  of  that  sort, 
we  have  to  keep  them  in  reasonable 
bounds  and  by  comparisons  as  to  the 
amount  of  work  in  the  cities  or  the 
towns.  Comparatively,  we  might  have 
somebody  away  out  of  line  some  place 
with  somebody  somewhere  else,  and  it 
is  a  constant  study. 

But  I  do  think  that  the  House  should 
always  take  into  consideration  that  as 
men  who  dedicate  themselves  to  this  type 
of  work,  as  they  grow  older  in  that 
service  they  have  the  advantage  of  the 
pension  system,  the  superannuation  sys- 
tem, which  as  they  go  along  becomes 
more  and  more  apparent.  It  has  a  very 
great  value  in  relation  to  remuneration. 

I  think  it  is  quite  possible  for  a  magis- 
trate taking  office  at  somewhere  in  the 
neighbourhood  of  30  to  40  years  of  age, 
at  the  end  of  his  time  of  service  to  retire 
with  a  pension  of  approximately  70  per 
cent,  of  his  salary  at  the  time  of  retire- 
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ment.  That  is  a  very  important  thing, 
and  I  think  it  also  carries  half  to  his 
widow  if  he  dies.  So  that  is  a  very  im- 
portant consideration  and  something 
which  has  to  be  taken  into  account  in 
all  these  considerations  of  salaries. 

MR.  NIXON  :  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
know  what  county  judges'  salaries  start 

at? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  County 
judges  had  a  recent  increase  to  $12,000. 

MR.  NIXON  :  Well,  the  qualifications 
of  the  two  are  not  in  many  cases  very 
different,  are  they? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  would  not 
like  to  get  into  that  question. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
answer  which  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
gave  me  in  regard  to  benefits  and  all 
that  was  not  inducement  enough  to 
induce  the  hon.  member  for  Grenville- 
Dundas  (Mr.  Cass)  to  stay  in  the  posi- 
tion of  being  a  police  magistrate;  he  is 
an  hon.  member  of  the  House  today. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
with  regard  to  probation  officers  there 
are  two  questions  I  would  like  to  ask  the 
hon.  Minister.  Some  time  ago  it  was 
announced  that  something  like  20  odd 
new  probation  officers  — 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  am  sorry, 
if  we  are  going  to  the  item  of  probation, 
I  again  would  like  to  have  the  permis- 
sion of  the  House  to  make  some  general 
statements  about  that. 


HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  under- 
stand that  is  a  new  item  in  the  estimates 
and  it  is  there  in  order  that  husbands 
who  have  deserted  their  wives  can  be 
brought  back  from  some  distance  away 
to  stand  a  hearing  and  to  be  asked,  if 
possible,  to  live  up  to  their  responsibili- 
ties.   That  is  the  purpose  of  it. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Is  that  done?  Does 
the  hon.  Attorney-General's  Department 
bring  them  back? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Where  it 
is  possible  to  do  so. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  happens,  of 
course,  as  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
quite  well  knows,  is  the  mother  has  to 
lay  the  charge  in  the  first  instance 
against  this  man  and  she  gets  judgment, 
and  he  is  supposed  to  pay  her  so  much 
a  month ;  something  like  that.  She  gets 
about  one  payment  and  then  he  dis- 
appears. They  find  him  again  and  they 
tell  her  that  the  next  thing  she  must  do 
is  lay  another  charge  against  this  man. 
Again,  he  pays  one  or  two  payments  and 
is  gone. 

This  mother,  in  9  cases  out  of  10, 
knows  nothing  about  legal  matters  and 
what  must  be  done  to  institute  these 
proceedings,  and  I  have  always  thought 
the  department  of  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General,  or  some  responsible  department 
of  government,  should  carry  these  things 
on  and  find  this  man  and  force  him  to 
come  back  or  make  him  pay  what  the 
courts  suggest  he  should  pay.  The  way 
it  is  now,  it  is  a  regular  merry-go-round, 
and  the  persons  who  suffer  are  the 
mother  and  the  children. 


MR.  OLIVER:  May  I  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  one  question  about  item  No.  10 
covering  expenses,  warrants  and  sum- 
monses, re  deserted  wives  and  children. 
iWhat  is  the  practice  of  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  in  regard  to  these 
cases?  Do  they  initiate  proceedings,  and 
what  to  they  do  in  regard  to  these 
matters?  I  would  like  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  on  it. 


HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  do  not 
know  whether  legal  aid  helps  with  that 
particular  type  of  thing.  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  is  suggesting 
there  should  be  some  assistance  at  the 
expense  of  the  government. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  would  think  once 
the  deserted  wife  was  given  a  judgment 
in  the  first  instance,  after  that  it  should 
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be  the  responsibility  of  a  department  of 
government  to  follow  that  man  from 
place  to  place  and  not  rvcquire  the  woman 
to  institute  proceedings  every  time  he 
leaves. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  The  Deputy 
Attorney-General  points  out  to  me  that 
documents  may  be  sent  from  one  court 
to  another  province  and  another  court, 
to  be  enforced  there  under  our  present 
practice.  Whether  it  is  feasible  to  go  as 
far  as  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
suggests  I  would  not  like  to  say ;  I  would 
prefer  not  to  give  an  offhand  opinion 
on  that.  I  think  it  would  involve  a 
tremendous  amount  of  detail  work 
which  one  could  not  expect  a  govern- 
ment to  take  on. 

Under  the  heading  of  probation  I 
would  like  to  make  a  few  remarks.  In 
1956  and  early  1957,  another  20  proba- 
tion officers  were  appointed  so  that  there 
are  now  105  provincial  probation  officers 
serving  the  courts  of  Ontario.  Ontario 
is  divided  into  48  judicial  jurisdictions, 
Z7  counties  and  combinations  of  counties 
and  11  districts.  Of  these  48  areas,  47 
are  now  covered  by  provincial  probation 
staffs  and  the  other  is  pending,  and  this 
will  complete  the  coverage  of  all  the 
courts  in  the  province. 

In  1956  there  were  7,000  adults  con- 
victed in  the  criminal  courts  under  pro- 
bation supervision;  3,117  brought  for- 
ward from  1955 ;  3,867  placed  on 
probation  during  1956,  far  more  than 
the  total  of  the  other  9  provinces. 

Apart  from  the  humane  benefits 
which  accrue  to  the  probation  system, 
there  is  the  obvious  financial  saving.  It 
is  estimated  that,  to  keep  an  offender 
on  probation  for  one  year,  it  costs 
approximately  $50 ;  to  keep  an  offender 
incarcerated  for  one  vear  costs  from 
$1,500  to  $2,500,  according  to  the 
Fauteaux  report. 

The  present  budget  is  for  $750,000. 
This  allows  for  the  appointment  of  10 
additional  officers  during  1957  where 
the  existing  officer  is  greatly  overloaded. 
Requests  have  already  been  received 
from  the  bench  in  10  areas. 


There  are  presently  46  juvenile  and 
family  courts  in  the  province;  there  are 
3  more  in  the  process  of  formation.  The 
reason  for  this  is,  in  the  3  areas  there 
are  two  such  courts,  Essex  and  Windsor, 
Ontario  and  Oshawa,  York  and  Toronto. 

In  1956,  140  probation  officers  coun- 
selled over  35,000  parties  involved  in 
marital  conflicts,  of  which  some  10,000 
came  officially  before  the  courts.  During 
the  year  these  courts  collected  over  $2.5 
million  on  behalf  of  deserted  wives  and 
children.  Over  3,000  delinquent  children 
were  under  official  probation  supervision 
during  the  year,  and  at  least  another 
3,000  were  dealt  with  unofficially 
through  the  medium  of  occurrences. 

I  have  here  a  number  of  statistics,  all 
of  which  is  of  interest  and  could  be  put 
on  the  record  without  my  reading  it. 

MR.  WHICHER :  How  many  more 
probation  officers  are  needed? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  We  con- 
template another  10  in  these  estimates. 

Vote  207  agreed  to. 

Vote  208  agreed  to. 

On  vote  209 : 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Item  No.  9, 
special  services  for  children's  aid 
societies.  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister 
would  tell  us  something  about  that  one. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  This  is  to 
pay  the  branches  of  the  children's  aid 
societies  for  special  services  of  interview- 
ing principals  and  compiling  information 
when  children  under  16  are  involved. 
The  average  fee  is  $10  per  case. 

Vote  209  agreed  to. 

Vote  210  agreed  to. 

On  vote  211: 

MR.  WHICHER:  Vote  211  is  con- 
trolled by  the  government  and  the  reason 
for  this  additional  tax  on  the  fire  insur- 
ance premium  was  because  there  was  a 
deficit  in  this  department.  How  much 
was  that  deficit  last  year? 
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HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Perhaps  I 
should  say  something  again  about  this 
department  as  it  is  a  very  active  and 
important  one. 

The  fire  marshal's  office  has  regional 
offices  for  fire  department  organization 
and  training  in  London,  Welland, 
Guelph,  Toronto,  Orillia,  Lindsay,  King- 
ston and  Cornwall,  and  for  fire  investiga- 
tion in  Woodstock,  Toronto,  Belleville 
and  Ottawa.  For  joint  fire  department 
organization,  training  and  investigation 
there  are  fire  marshal  offices  in  North 
Bay,  Timmins  and  Port  Arthur.  For 
fire  prevention  inspection  work  there  are 
4  graduate  engineers,  members  of  the 
Association  of  Professional  Engineers, 
to  give  highly  skilled  technical  advice  to 
fire  departments  and  the  public. 

In  the  itinerant  fire  training  pro- 
gramme, 1,500  students  per  year  have 
been  given  instruction  in  their  fire  de- 
partments by  our  field  officers.  In  the 
academic  course  where  the  fire  fighters 
are  required  to  come  to  central  locations 
for  their  tuition,  1,025  fire  fighters  were 
given  instruction  under  this  programme. 
A  great  many  courses  in  electrical  wiring 
instruction  were  given  and  in  addition 
this  year,  in  the  appropriations  and  esti- 
mates, provision  is  made  for  progress  in 
the  training  of  fire  officers  by  means  of 
a  fire  school. 

County  mutual  aid  has  been  developed 
for  both  peacetime  conflagration  protec- 
tion and  civil  defence,  and  is  now 
organized  in  32  counties  in  the  province. 
Last  year  it  was  used  on  42  different 
occasions,  preventing  in  many  instances 
a  serious  conflagration  from  spreading 
throughout  the  municipality.  It  has  been 
found  that  insurance  rates  in  many 
municipalities  have  been  beneficially 
adjusted  as  a  result  of  this  programme. 

In  1956  and  1957  expenditures  were 
$316,000;  revenue,  $220,000,  with  a 
deficit  of  $96,000.  _  For  1957-1958  the 
expenditure  is  estimated  at  $440,000; 
revenue  estimated  at  $440,000. 

Vote  211  agreed  to. 
On  vote  212 : 

MR.  G.  C.  WARDROPE  (Port 
Arthur)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask  one 


question.  It  is  about  those  legal  forms 
which  must  be  made  out  with  a  signature 
when  an  application  is  made.  They  have 
caused  me  untold  annoyance.  It  says  "in 
the  county  of" — and  in  our  part  of  the 
country  it  is  "the  district  of",  and  we 
have  to  strike  that  out  and  substitute 
"district."  Are  none  of  those  forms  ever 
made  with  the  word  "district"  printed 
on  them? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Are  there 
forms  with  "county"  printed  on  them 
going  out  to  the  districts  ? 

MR.  WARDROPE :  There  are. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  That  will  be 
looked  into  and  corrected. 

Vote  212  agreed  to. 

On  vote  213 : 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  think  I 
should  have  the  opportunity  to  say  some- 
thing of  this  great  organization. 

Mr.  Chairman,  the  provincial  police 
are  distributed,  as  you  know,  in  some  16 
districts  throughout  the  province,  and 
there  are  170  or  more  detachments  of 
one  or  more  men,  and  the  estimates  for 
1957-1958  for  the  department  make  pro- 
vision for  an  increase  in  the  strength  of 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  from  the 
present  various  units  with  a  personnel 
of  1,570  to  1,770,  an  increase  of  200. 

With  these  additional  men  it  is  be- 
lieved that  the  present  manpower  short- 
age will  be  considerably  relieved.  The 
starting  salary  of  a  probationary  con- 
stable as  from  April  1st  will  be  $3,120, 
and  the  constable  will  be  able  to  reach 
the  maximum  salary  of  a  constable  in 
4.5  years  instead  of  6.5  years.  The 
service  bar  allows  him  $2  a  month 
for  each  five  years  of  service,  and  this 
will  be  increased  to  $5  per  month  for 
each  year.  This  affects  all  those  with 
service  over   5  years. 

Several  Ontario  provincial  police 
buildings  are  under  construction  at  the 
present  time,  and  it  is  expected  some 
50    housing    units    will    be    completed 
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during  the  coming  fiscal  year,  and  this 
will  be  of  great  assistance  in  relieving 
the  acute  housing  shortage  in  the  prov- 
ince of  Ontario. 

At  present  123  housing  units  are 
available,  consisting  of  75  detached 
housing  units,  48  additional  units  which 
are  attached  to  the  department  detach- 
ment offices.  The  total  number  of  head- 
quarter detachment  offices  throughout 
the  province  is  186. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  are  two  items  under  this  vote 
which  I  would  like  to  raise.  The  first 
one  has  to  do  with  a  topic  which,  I 
understand,  appeared  in  today's  issue 
of  the  Windsor  Star  and  was  discussed 
at  a  meeting  in  Windsor  by  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  last  night.  It  has  to 
do  with  the  alleged  gambling  operations 
of  a  certain  club  on  Walker  Road  in 
Windsor. 

The  thing  that  puzzles  me  about  this 
is  that  this  club  has  been  able  to  flaunt 
the  law  for  a  considerable  time,  and 
news  reports  indicate  that  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said  on  a  number 
of  occasions  that  it  is,  apparently,  im- 
possible to  catch  them  at  it. 

Here  is  the  kind  of  siutation  that 
exists :  On  April  2nd  of  last  year  there 
was  a  story  which  ran  in  the  Toledo 
Blade: 

Raids  by  OPP  have  proved  inef- 
fectual —  blamed  federal  chartering 
of  the  establishment  for  police  in- 
ability to  close  the  place.  Under 
federal  charter,  second  issued  in  two 
years,  anyone  can  be  excluded  from 
admittance — even  police. 

Under-cover  agents  of  the  anti- 
gambling  bureau  have  been  rebuffed 
at  the  door  and  have  had  to  chop 
their  way  in  only  to  find  gambling 
evidence  gone.  Heavy  doors  rein- 
forced with  steel  plates  have  increased 
their  delay  in  gaining  admittance. 


MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  reading 
a  typed  copy  of  the  newspaper  story. 

MR.  MALONEY:  How  do  we  know 
that?  I  rise  to  a  point  of  order.  If 
the  hon.  member  is  not  reading  from 
the  paper  to  which  he  refers,  but  is 
reading  from  a  typewritten  excerpt,  he 
is  entirely  out  of  order  and  he  should 
produce  the  paper. 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:  I  am  informed 
as  long  as  the  hon.  member  makes  him- 
self responsible  for  the  statement  he 
is  making,  he  is  in  order. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  so  make  my- 
self responsible.  This  is  a  transcript 
from  the  Toledo  Blade.  Why  is  the 
hon.  member  so  exercised? 

Police  have  found  a  Detroiter, 
Howard  Kerr,  one  time  king  of  the 
Detroit- Windsor  bookie  joints,  in  the 
place.  Their  suspicions  that  Leo 
Finnegan  and  Frank  "Curly" 
Gardiner,  Canadians,  have  strong 
financial  backing  from  the  Detroit 
gambling  element  were  strengthened 
from  the  presence  of  Kerr,  police 
said. 

Checks  of  automobiles  in  the 
spacious  flood-lighted  parking  area 
around  the  club  indicate  that  95  per 
cent,  of  the  play  is  from  Detroit 
patrons. 

The  club's  windows  are  all  barred. 
The  flood-lighted  yards  make  it  easy 
for  the  two  parking  attendants  to 
spot  unwelcome  visitors. 

If  he's  a  policeman  or  recognized 
as  an  intruder,  he  will  arrive  to  find 
men  and  women  standing  around 
chatting,  playing  snooker  at  the  two 
billiard  tables,  or  sitting  around  at 
the  several  tables  playing  cards — no 
money  will  be  showing. 

If  he  is  a  member,  he  will  be  ad- 
mitted through  the  heavy  gambling 
room  door  after  two  knocks  from  a 
doorman. 


MR.  J.  MALONEY  (Renfrew  The  day  this  appeared  in  the  Toledo 
South)  :  Is  the  hon.  member  reading  paper  the  Windsor  Star,  or  a  reporter 
from  the  newspaper?  at  the  Windsor  Star,  got  in  touch  with 
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the  manager — rather,  got  a  call  from 
the  man  who  claimed  he  was  the  man- 
ager of  this  outfit  and  was  told  to  *'lay 
ofiF  or  else." 

Without  going  any  further  into  this, 
Mr.  Chairman,  can  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  state  why  this  kind  of  situation 
can  exist  for  at  least  a  year  now,  with- 
out something  being  done  about  it; 
without  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
being  able  to  catch  up  with  the  people 
involved  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  would 
like  to  say  to  the  hon.  member  that  I 
was  in  Windsor  yesterday  and,  I  take 
it,  he  is  referring  to  something  which 
appeared  in  the  Windsor  Star  today. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  was 
some  reference  to  the  whole  problem. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  I  would  say 
that  the  police  anti-gambling  squad  was 
doing  its  best  to  cope  with  the  situation 
of  gambling  wherever  it  may  appear  or 
be  suspected  in  the  province.  It  would 
not  be  giving  away  any  secrets  to  say 
that  half-a-dozen  raids  were  made  on 
the  spot  the  hon.  member  mentioned 
within  the  last  12  months.  However, 
until  the  necessary  evidence  can  be  ob- 
tained, we  cannot  obtain  a  conviction. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Is  this  evidence 
here  confirmed  by  the  police,  that  when 
they  went,  the  doors  of  the  club  are  so 
barred  one  almost  had  to  chop  one's 
way  in?  To  quote  from  this  document 
again : 

If  he  is  a  policeman  or  recognized 
as  an  intruder,  he  will  recognize 
women  standing  around  playing 
snooker  or  billiards  and  sitting  around 
at  a  dozen  different  card  tables  and 
no  money  will  be  showing. 

In  other  words,  anybody  not  regarded 
as  a  regular  patron  will  find  that  the 
whole  thing  is  cleaned  up  by  the  time 
he  gets  in. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  W^ell,  there 
is  a  delaying  action  in  regard  to  anybody 


trying  to  get  in  forcibly  but,  unfor- 
tunately, this  is  one  of  those  places  that 
operate  under  a  federal  charter,  obtained 
quite  a  few  years  ago,  and  I  have  been 
in  communication  with  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Justice  about  similar  places,  and  he 
took  steps  to  force  a  certain  unit  of  the 
air  force  —  or  what  was  holding  itself 
out  as  such  —  to  separate  itself  from 
one  of  those  places  a  few  months  ago. 
This  federal  charter  is  regarded  as 
something  that  gives  special  protection. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Would  the  hon. 
Minister  explain  how  it  is  a  federal 
charter  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  It  is  a 
federal  charter  of  the  Army  and  Navy 
Veterans,  and  they  do  a  certain  amount 
of  disciplining  within  their  own  ranks, 
and  they  have  assured  us  on  several 
occasions  they  have  investigated  this 
situation. 

On  one  occasion  I  was  invited  by  one 
representative  to  see  for  myself,  but 
that  would  not  do  me  any  good  because 
I  do  not  visit  these  places  and  I  would 
not  know  whether  they  were  gambling 
or  not.  As  far  as  the  police  are  con- 
cerned, we  are  doing  everything  pos- 
sible, within  sensible  bounds,  to  keep  on 
top  of  any  gambling  of  the  nature  the 
hon.  member  has  mentioned. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  very  glad 
to  hear  that  assurance  from  the  hon. 
Minister,  but  I  leave  the  matter  express- 
ing this  point :  it  seems  to  me  to  be  an 
astounding  proposition  when  a  club 
which  is  alleged  to  have  this  type  of 
activity  going  on,  and  when  the  news- 
paper stories  get  out,  that  a  reporter 
gets  a  telephone  call  from  a  man  claim- 
ing to  be  the  manager  of  the  place  who 
says,   ''Lay  off  or  else." 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Well,  I 
know  nothing  about  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  No,  but  the 
hon.  Minister  has  indicated  everything  is 
being  done  in  this  respect. 
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The  other  point  I  want  to  raise  is  one 
I  raised  a  number  of  times  in  this  House, 
and  I  want  to  get  down  to  the  basic 
principle  involved  —  that  is  the  question 
of  the  use  of  provincial  police  in 
industrial  situations. 

I  was  interested  to  note  in  the  annual 
report  of  the  Ontario  provincial  police 
that  it  contains  a  fairly  lengthy  list  of 
the  instances  where  a  part  was  played 
by  the  provincial  police  in  industrial  dis- 
putes. I  was  also  interested  in  noting, 
after  the  discussion  in  this  House,  the 
comment  of  at  least  one  newspaper 
report  to  the  effect  that  there  was  no 
principle  involved. 

I  want  to  emphasize  this,  because  I 
think,  in  the  instance  of  the  northwest 
Ontario  association,  there  are  two  im- 
portant principles  involved. 

One  I  will  mention  only  because  it  is 
not  within  the  jurisdiction  of  the  depart- 
ment we  are  considering  at  the  moment. 
That  is  the  principle  of  a  group  of  people 
who  theoretically,  under  The  Labour 
Relations  Act.  have  the  right  to  organize 
for  collective  bargaining,  but,  in  practice, 
either  because  of  some  section  of  the 
Act,  such  as  section  78,  or  because  of 
some  interpretation  of  the  Act  down 
through  the  years,  are  barred  from  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining. 

That  is  basically  the  problem  that 
underlines  the  alleged  illegality  of  the 
situation  in  northwestern  Ontario.  In 
a  strict  legal  sense  it  is  illegal,  in  the 
same  way  as  the  strike  that  took  place 
in  the  hon.  Prime  Minister's  home  town 
was  illegal  a  couple  of  years  ago,  until 
the  local  council  put  it  back  under 
section  78. 

The  other  point  which  I  think  repre- 
sents an  equally  important  principle,  and 
which  comes  within  the  purview  of  this 
department,  is  the  question  of  when,  and 
under  what  circumstances,  the  provincial 
police  in  the  numbers  that  are  some- 
times used  can  be  legitimately  brought 
into  an  industrial  situation. 

May  I  say  this  before  I  go  any 
further:  that  the  attempted  charge  that 
I  am  accusing  the  provincial  police  as 
individuals      of     having     been      strike 


breakers,  of  course,  is  not  my  intent  at 
all.  I  do  not  know  whether  it  is  possible 
to  find  a  form  of  words  to  make  my 
intent  explicitly  clear,  for  what  we  have 
is  a  group  of  men,  working  as  a  force, 
who  must  go  where  they  are  ordered  to 
go. 

It  would  be  interesting  to  discover 
exactly  what  they,  themselves,  think  of 
the  job  they  have  to  do,  and  I  have  some 
reason  to  believe  that  some  of  them  have 
very  serious  doubts,  but  they  are  like 
soldiers  in  an  army  —  their  job  is  to 
take  orders  and  go  in. 

The  crux  of  the  problem,  it  seems  to 
me,  is  this :  in  the  past  it  is  my  opinion — 
and  I  would  like  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  to  dwell  upon  this  when  he 
comments — that  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  acquiesces  far  too  readily  and 
easily  on  the  request  from  a  local  coun- 
cil, or  whatever  the  official  body  is — 
in  this  instance  it  was  the  official  officer 
of  the  local  police — to  send  in  the  pro- 
vincial police.  Does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  ever  refuse  to  send  in  the 
police  ? 

AN  HON.  MEMBER :  Why  should 
he? 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  And  if  so,  what 
proportion  of  occasions?  If  we  take  a 
look  at  the  specific  case  of  the  truck- 
ers' strike  in  northwestern  Ontario, 
when  I  raised  the  matter  earlier  and 
alleged  that  there  were  from  100  to 
200  police  in  northwestern  Ontario,  the 
hon.  Minister  dismissed  it  all  and  gave 
the  actual  facts. 

Here,  for  example,  to  show  you  that 
if  I  was  wrong,  then  a  lot  of  people 
in  northwestern  Ontario  were  wrong,  is 
a  report  from  the  Port  Arthur  News- 
Chronicle.  The  story  appeared  on 
Feb.  21  and  these  are  the  two  para- 
graphs : 

The  Fort  Frances-Kenora  strike 
was  highlighted  by  the  largest  gather- 
ing of  Ontario  provincial  police  ever 
called  into  a  labour  dispute.  It  is 
estimated  150  Ontario  provincial 
police  constables  were  rushed  to  the 
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area  to  keep  the  peace.  They  were 
used  to  protect  the  people  who  con- 
tinued to  haul  pulp  while  the  strike 
was  in  progress,  and  to  protect 
property.  The  police  were  split  evenly 
between  Fort  Frances  and  Kenora. 

Many  police  were  at  Camp  309, 
considered  the  main  trouble  spot. 
Union  officials  say  there  were  more 
police  involved  in  that  strike  than 
were  brought  out  at  the  Windsor 
strike  when  11,000  Ford  employees 
walked  off  the  job. 

Certainly  the  impression  in  the  com- 
munity, and  certainly  the  impression 
in  the  minds  of  the  people  involved  in 
the  industrial  dispute,  was  that  there 
was  a  great  concentration  of  provincial 
police  brought  into  the  area,  and  if  that 
impression  is  around,  it  is  in  itself  a 
certain  atmosphere  or  degree  of  in- 
timidation. 

Let  me  go  further  :  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  has  received  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Andre  Welsby,  the  head  of  the  Lumber 
and  Sawmill  Workers  Union  in  north- 
western Ontario,  and  I  want  to  quote 
one  paragraph  of  the  letter: 

Although  neither  the  withholding 
of  their  labour  nor  their  desire  to  con- 
vey information  were  unlawful,  and 
although  no  incident  had  occurred 
nor  had  an  incident  been  envisaged 
by  the  association,  an  unprecedented 
concentration  of  OPP  converged  on 
the  area. 

There  is  the  view  of  people  who  were 
right  on  the  spot,  and  I  assure  the  hon. 
Attorney-General,  whether  he  wants  to 
believe  it  or  not,  that  it  is  a  view  shared 
by  a  large  number  of  people  who  were 
not  participants. 

I  want  to  go  a  bit  further:  I  am 
curious  to  know,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  this 
was  not  an  instance  in  which  the  police, 
unwittingly  or  otherwise,  were  taking 
sides  with  one  group  involved  in  this 
industrial  strike — namely,  the  company. 
If  they  were  not,  how  does  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  explain  the  fact  that 
the  blankets,  that  some  of  the  supplies, 
that  some  of  the  cigarettes  with  which 


the  men  were  kept  in  certain  areas  from 
this  area,  came  from  the  stores  of  the 
Ontario  Minnesota  Pulp  and  Paper 
Company  ? 

HON  MR.  ROBERTS :  Is  the  hon. 
member  reading  from  a  letter  from  Mr. 
Welsby  in  which  he  asked  me  to  make 
an  investigation? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  If  the  hon. 

member  wants  an  investigation  made, 
and  the  results  of  it,  let  him  not  try  to 
carry  out  the  investigation  in  the  House. 

I  have  already  told  Mr.  Welsby  I  will 
do  what  I  can  to  have  the  matter  looked 
into,  as  he  was  alleging  certain  things. 
Therefore,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
hon.  Minister  of  Labour,  I  have 
arranged  for  a  representative  of  the 
labour  department  and  a  representative 
from  my  department  to  go  and  look  the 
whole  situation  over  and  come  back  and 
let  us  know  what  they  find. 

If  the  hon.  member  is  going  to  start 
to  investigate  it  here,  I  will  not  send 
them. 

MR.  MacDONALD  :  I  thank  the  hon. 
Attorney-General.  He  is  most  flattering 
on  occasions,  but  the  last  time  I  raised 
this  he  dismissed  the  whole  thing  and 
said  I  was  making  insinuations.  I  am 
very  glad  the  hon.  Attorney-General  is 
starting  to  investigate  it,  and  he  is  doing 
so  because  I  raised  it  in  the  House. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  The  hon. 
member  read  the  letter  from  this  gentle- 
man; I  have  replied  to  it.  Why  not  let 
the  matter  stay  that  way  until  it  has 
been  done? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Well,  let  me 
draw  to  the  hon.  Attorney-Generars 
attention  two  or  three  other  points,  and 
I  trust  he  will  report  to  this  House 
exactly  what  happens,  and  we  will  be 
able  to  judge  a  little  more  accurately  as 
to  whether  this  was  a  participation  into 
the  strike  on  the  side  of  management. 
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For  example  :  in  one  incident  that  took 
place  the  police  used  their  riot  clubs,  or 
billies,  to  back  up  a  picket  line.  When 
that  type  of  thing  happens,  is  this  inter- 
vening in  an  industrial  dispute?  Is  it 
intervening  on  one  side  as  against 
another  ? 

Consider  this :  there  is  a  written  state- 
ment available  from  pickets  who  were 
stopped  on  the  highway  by  the  Ontario 
provincial  police  and  ordered  to  turn 
around  and  go  home,  because  if  they 
proceeded  to  the  picket  line  they  would 
be  arrested.  Does  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  think  that  is  participating  in  a 
strike  on  one  side  of  the  dispute? 

MR.  MALONEY:  Swear  him  in  as 
a  special  constable. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  most  re- 
markable incident,  to  me,  of  all  is  this, 
that  on  one  occasion  up  around  Camp 
200,  this  famous  instance  of  the  throw- 
ing of  the  snowballs,  there  were  no 
provincial  police  around  at  the  time.  But 
that  night  the  provincial  police  arrived 
at  Vermillion  Bay  with  officials  of  the 
company  involved,  and  these  officials 
went  around  and  pointed  out  the  men, 
and  said,  "These  are  the  men." 

What  happened  was  that  these  men 
were  arrested  and  they  are  now  facing 
charges.  They  were  arrested  under  sec- 
tion 366  of  the  criminal  code  This  is 
a  summary  conviction  matter,  and  the 
police  could  not  arrest  a  man  on  any 
reasonable  or  probable  ground.  As  I 
understand  the  normal  procedure — and 
I  am  not  a  lawyer — it  is  that  one  must 
go  through  a  magistrate  and  swear  out 
a  warrant. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER :  Was  the  trial 
going  to  be  here  or  in  the  court? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  mere  fact 
the  police  arrested  these  people  without 
warrant,  and  upon  the  unsworn  infor- 
mation of  the  officials  of  the  company, 
clearly  shows  the  close  co-operation 
existing  between  the  company  and  the 
police. 


MR.  COWLING:  Why  should  there 
not  be? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  leave  all  of 
these  matters,  because  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  is  investigating  it,  and  he  is 
investigating  it  because  I  raised  it  in 
the  House. 

Yet  when  I  raised  it,  he  dismissed  the 
matter,  and  as  a  result  of  the  dismissal 
he  has  received,  from  the  head  of  one  of 
the  largest  and  most  responsible  unions 
in  northern  Ontario,  a  request  to  investi- 
gate. I  emphasize  this,  because  I  want 
to  get  back  to  the  basic  principle  to  which 
I  would  ask  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
to  address  himself.  A  year  ago  I  raised 
another  incident,  which  admittedly  took 
place  before  the  present  hon.  Minister 
took  over  the  office  of  Attorney-General. 

This  was  the  incident  in  the  town  of 
Wallaceburg.  When  the  civic  employees 
attempted  to  organize,  the  council  took 
action  and  removed  their  employees 
from  under  section  78,  so  this  group  of 
employees,  which  theoretically  had  the 
right  to  collective  bargaining  under  The 
Labour  Relations  Act,  was  deprived  of 
that  right,  so  they  went  on  strike. 

Next,  the  council  passed  a  motion,  or 
whatever  is  required,  and  asked  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  to  send  in  the  police, 
and  the  hon.  Attorney-General  sent  in 
19  police.  For  7  weeks,  19  police 
watched  over  the  activities  of  17  strikers. 

Incidentally,  when  they  were  ofif  duty, 
I  understand  the  police  and  the  strikers 
played  softball  together.  This  shows 
what  a  misuse  of  the  provincial  police  it 
was,  when  presumably  they  are  needed 
in  other  areas,  and  are  brought  in  for 
this  kind  of  duty. 

The  climax  to  this  whole  affair  was, 
after  thev  had  been  housed  in  the  hotel 
and  ran  lip  a  bill  of  $10,000  which  would 
represent  a  sizeable  addition  to  the  mill 
rate,  then  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
picked  up  the  tab. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
that  if  he  does  not  want  the  impression 
abroad  that  the  use  of  provincial  police 
in  industrial  strikes  is  not  for  strike 
breaking  purposes,  then  he  will  have  to 
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take  different  action  than  this  to  con- 
vince the  public  that  he  has  not  ac- 
quiesced too  easily  in  sending  in  the 
police. 

The  request  comes  from  the  local 
area,  allegedly  because  of  potential 
violation  of  the  law.  The  authorities 
then  have  to  take  provincial  police  away 
from  where  they  are  needed  and  con- 
centrate them  on  this  kind  of  work.  It 
is  a  misuse  of  the  police,  it  is  an  abuse 
of  the  force. 

MR.  G.  W.  PARRY  (Kent  West)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  like  to  say  one 
thing  in  defence  of  Wallaceburg.  I  did 
not  think  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South  would  go  so  far  when  Wallace- 
burg has  treated  us  so  well  just  a  little 
while  ago.  The  police  were  called  in 
there  to  protect  a  public  utility. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  connection  with  some  of  these 
questions  of  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  I  thought  we  were  on  estimates 
for  an  increase  in  police  force  salary, 
and  I  do  not  know  how  he  is  going  to 
vote  on  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  will  vote  for 
it,  because  they  are  underpaid. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  am  glad 
to  hear  that.  I  must  answer  very 
generally,  because  these  questions  have 
come  from  all  angles  and  are  not  specific 
in  any  way. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  What  does  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  mean,  they  are 
not  specific? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Not  that  I 
want  to  suggest  that  I  am  answering  in 
somewhat  the  same  vein  as  the  hon. 
member  for  York  South  asks  his  ques- 
tions, but,  first  of  all,  the  Ontario  pro- 
vincial police  force  has  been  built  up  as 
a  very  fine  force  and,  as  I  have  said  on 
many  occasions,  a  friendly,  good  public 
relations  force. 

Since  I  have  been  in  ofiice,  and  I  am 
certain    since    my    predecessor    was    in 


office,  that  force  has  never  been  used 
knowingly  or  otherwise  as  an  instrument 
in  favour  of  one  particular  party  to  a 
dispute  and  against  another.  Nor  shall 
it  be  used  that  way,  I  am  quite  certain, 
as  long  as  this  government  is  in  power 
in  this  province. 

I  want  to  make  it  abundantly  clear 
that  at  no  time  was  there  ever  any  ap- 
proach made  to  me  in  relation  to  this 
situation  in  northern  Ontario,  nor  did 
I  —  or  would  I  —  have  any  thought  of 
sending  any  part  of  this  force  into  that 
area  for  the  purpose  of  giving  assistance 
to  one  side  as  against  another. 

However,  there  is  a  very  definite  duty 
to  maintain  law  and  order  and  with  res- 
pect to  that,  when  the  request  came  to 
police  headquarters  here  from  a  res- 
ponsible inspector  in  the  area  —  I  gave 
my  answer  to  that  some  time  ago  as  to 
figures  —  they  conformed  with  those 
requests.  I  know  that  at  no  time  here, 
and  I  am  quite  sure  at  no  time  at  the 
other  end,  was  there  any  pressure  on 
the  part  of  the  employer  to  force  the 
hands  of  the  police,  and  if  the  police 
were  hand  in  glove  with  him,  I  would 
be  the  most  amazed  person  in  the  House. 

The  hon.  member  for  York  South 
comes  in  to  the  heat  of  these  debates 
with  information  from  his  friends, 
people  who  tell  him  things,  and  he  sees 
in  government  something  which  really 
is  not  there  at  all.  I  am  convinced  that 
this  police  force  did  not  on  this  occasion 
act  differently  than  it  acts  at  other  times, 
and  that  is  as  guardians  of  law  and  order 
with  no  axes  to  grind. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Will  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  answer  this  specific 
question?  What  are  the  yardsticks  that 
he  uses  in  deciding,  when  he  gets  a 
request  for  sending  police  in? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  I  am  glad 

to  say  I  have  not  had  too  many  situations 
where  there  has  to  be  a  sending  in  of 
forces.  I  can  say  this,  that  there  have 
been  several  occasions  when  discussions 
have  taken  place.  I  am  speaking  now  of 
cases  where  one  or  two  mayors  were 
apprehensive,  and  as  a  result  of  the  view 
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that  I  took  and  the  advice  of  the  com- 
missioner and  my  deputy,  there  was 
never  any  need  to  send  in  any  of  our 
people. 

I  wish  that  could  be  the  case  always, 
but  when  an  inspector  in  an  area  where 
he  is  responsible  communicates  with  his 
superiors  saying  there  is  a  need  to  do 
this,  then  I  think,  if  one  has  any 
faith  in  his  inspector  at  all,  he  has  to 
be  inclined  to  consider  that  they  get  what 
they  require,  and  give  reasonable  ac- 
quiescence to  those  requests. 

In  this  matter  which  was  brought  up 
in  the  north,  we  are  going  to  find  out 
the  true  facts,  and  I  am  very  glad  to 
have  the  assistance  of  The  Department 
of  Labour,  whose  officials  know  a  lot 
about  that  sort  of  thing,  and  it  may 
assist  us  in  the  future  even  though  at 
the  moment  I  am  advised  that  nothing 
up  there  in  any  way  gives  anyone  an 
excuse  to  play  politics. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
just  let  me  make  this  one  brief  com- 
ment: I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  is  looking  into  it,  but 
surely  if  the  potential  violation  of  the 
law  is  the  excuse  for  sending  in  extra 
police,  the  lower  end  of  Jarvis  Street 
would  be  packed  with  police  cruisers 
all  the  time. 

What  existed  in  this  area  was  an 
accusation  or  suggestion  that  there 
would  be  a  violation  of  the  law,  but 
what  did  the  department  in  fact  have? 

They  had  nothing  worse  than  ob- 
struction charges  based  on  obstructing 
traffic,  arising  out  of  the  business  of 
picket  lines  and  throwing  snowballs. 
Here  is  the  important  point  —  and  this 
is  why  extreme  caution  has  to  be  used 
before  police  are  sent  in  —  by  sending 
in  police,  the  department  provokes  the 
violations  that  the  police  are  presumably 
in  there  to  contend  with. 


sent    in     19    policemen    to    watch    17 
strikers. 

MR.  W.  MURDOCH  (Essex 
South)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  there  was  a  time 
in  Essex  county  when  the  people  wished 
they  had  the  police  there  to  enforce  the 
law.  These  men  should  let  the  people 
know  they  are  on  the  job.  I  remember 
in  the  Ford  strike  in  Windsor  in  1945 
when  hundreds  of  vehicles,  people  driv- 
ing cars  and  trucks  in  the  city  of  Wind- 
sor, were  forced  to  drive  their  car  or 
truck  into  a  blockade  of  hundreds  of 
cars  and  the  people  of  Windsor  said, 
"Where  are  the  poHce?" 

The  situation  could  have  gotten  en- 
tirely out  of  hand.  I  think  our  police 
can  be  congratulated,  and  under  this 
system,  if  people  need  help,  they  know 
they  will  get  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  am  not  say- 
ing there  are  not  industrial  disputes 
where  they  will  be  needed,  but  this  was 
not  one  of  them. 

MR.  MALONEY:  Mr.  Chairman, 
as  one  who  has  been  engaged  for  some 
years  in  the  practice  of  law,  particu- 
larly in  defending  people  accused  of 
running  afoul  of  the  law,  I  have  found 
it  necessary  from  time  to  time  to 
scrutinize  very  carefully  the  conduct 
of  the  provincial  police  officer  who  for 
the  time  being  might  have  been  in  front 
of  me  as  a  witness  to  be  cross- 
examined. 

I  am  frank  to  say  that,  under  the 
commissioner  of  the  provincial  police 
that  we  have  today,  there  has  been  such 
a  decided  improvement  in  our  provin- 
cial police  force  that  even  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South,  if  he  were  pos- 
sessed of  authentic  information,  would 
agree  that  we  have  today  in  Ontario 
a  force  that  is  second  to  none  in  the 
world. 


MR.  STEWART:  What  would  the 
hon.  member  for  York  South  do  if  he 
was  the  Attorney-General? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  think  I  would 
examine  things  more  carefully  before  I 


MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  right,  I 
was  not — 

MR.  MALONEY:  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  doing  his  best  to  undermine  them 
by  accusing  them  of  being  instruments. 
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I  MR.    MacDONALD:    I   am   talking 

I  about  them  doing  a  job  which  places 
them  in  a  very  invidious  position. 

MR.  MALONEY:  As  usual,  the 
hon.  member  will  talk  all  around  the 
subject,  and  make  a  political  spring- 
board out  of  something  that  does  not 
exist.  But,  suffice  to  say  that  the  re- 
quest by  the  hon.  Attorney-General  for 
an  increase  in  his  estimates  for  the 
purpose  of  adding  to  the  force  should 
meet  with  the  unanimous  approval  of 
this  House,  because  of  the  magnificent 
force  that  we  have,  and  the  very  high 
and  efficient  manner  in  which  it  is 
operated  under  its  most  capable  com- 
missioner. 

MR.  WREN :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have 
listened  with  some  interest  to  remarks 
about  the  provincial  police  force,  and  I 
do   not   think   I   have   to   repeat   again 
^       what  I  have  said  on  many  occasions  in 
I     this   House,   that  they  are  a   force  of 
^       men  very  highly  respected.    I  have  ad- 
vocated  a  great  many  benefits  to  the 
force  in  the  northern  part  of  the  prov- 
ince. 

I  want  to  make  this  very  clear  to  this 
House.  In  this  whole  episode  which 
took  place  in  Kenora  and  Rainy  River 
ridings,  those  constables  and  inspector 
were  merely  maintaining  order,  as  is 
demonstrated  by  the  almost  entire  lack 
of  violations  through  the  whole  episode. 
They  did  their  job  remarkably  well. 

I  sat  in  this  House  during  another 
Legislature,  but  on  my  left  sat  an  hon. 
member,  and  I  can  close  my  eyes  today 
and  almost  think  I  am  still  hearing  him, 
but  the  needle  should  be  changed,  be- 
cause the  record  is  just  the  same,  but 
the  old  needle  is  making  it  a  bit  squeaky. 

r,  I  want  to  say  this,  and  make  it  clear 

I  to  this  House  and  to  the  people  of  the 
province  of  Ontario,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  York  South  is  not  speaking  for 
labour,  he  is  expressing  his  own 
opinions,  and  is  trying  to  stir  up  more 
trouble  in  order  to  capitalize  on — and 
I  will  not  go  so  far  as  to  say  his  own 


party's  aims,  because  I  know  men  in 
his  party  who  would  not  stoop  to  these 
activities.  He  is  not  speaking  for 
organized  labour  in  that  area,  he  is 
speaking  for  the  hon.  member  for  York 
South,  and  I  hope  the  people  of  Ontario 
will  realize  that  is  the  situation. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  want  among  other  things,  to  make  a 
statement  with  regard  to  this  rather 
laughable  comment  which  has  just  been 
made.  I  assert  this;  I  am  speaking  for 
the  Lumber  and  Sawmill  Workers  of 
northern  Ontario,  and  I  have  com- 
munications right  here,  and  there  is  an 
addendum  on  one  letter  to  the  effect 
that,  when  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
stated  he  had  communications  from  an 
executive  there,  they  have  not  a  clue  as 
to  who  the  executive  is. 

MR.  WREN :  Will  the  hon.  member 
stake  his  seat  in  this  House  if  I  cannot 
produce  that? 

MR.  MacDONALD :  All  I  am  stat- 
ing is  that  I  have  right  here  letters  from 
the  president  of  the  lumber  and  saw- 
mill workers  of  Ontario. 

MR.  WREN:  I  will  stake  my  seat 
any  time  the  hon.  member  likes. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Also,  I  have 
direct  information  from  the  counsel 
acting  for  the  Northwest  Farm  and 
Forest  Products  Association.  They  did 
not  send  letters  to  the  hon.  member 
because  they  knew  better. 

MR.  WREN:  I  want  to  assure  the 
hon.  members  I  am  not  a  derailed  intel- 
lectual trying  to  make  his  living.  I  will 
fight  for  labour  every  chance  I  get, 
and  I  just  do  not  like  it  when  people 
walk  around  saying  they  are  repre- 
senting organized  labour.  That  dispute 
was  amicably  settled  and  the  people  in- 
volved are  willing  to  sit  down  at  the  end 
of  April,  1957,  and  resolve  their  differ- 
ences. They  have  indicated  they  are 
ready  to  do  that. 
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However,  in  the  midst,  there  are 
people  going  around  indicating  they  are 
speaking  for  labour.  The  trade  union 
movement  in  this  country,  and  province, 
are  not  so  stupid  and  ill-informed  that 
they  have  to  have  anyone  speak  for 
them,  they  can  speak  for  themselves. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  just  repeat, 
Mr.  Chairman,  that  in  this  instance — 


MR.    STEWART 
cozy  today,  is  it? 


It    is    not    very 


MR.  MacDONALD:  This  is  very 
cozy.  In  this  instance,  I  am  speaking 
on  behalf  of  the  lumber  and  sawmill 
workers,  from  whose  president  I  have 
a  communication  here.  I  have  com- 
munications from  one  of  the  counsel 
involved  in  the  northwestern  associa- 
tion, and  I  just  add  this  one  further 
thought,  that  before  very  many  months 
have  gone  by  we  will  discover  whether 
I  can  speak  on  behalf  of  labour  or 
whether  the  hon.  member  for  Kenora 
can. 

MR.  MALONEY :  The  hon.  member 
for  York  South  will  not  be  speaking 
for  anyone  for  very  long. 

MR.  J.  SPENCE  (Kent  East)  :  Are 
the  Ontario  provincial  police  using  un- 
marked cars  to  patrol  our  highways  at 
the  present  time  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS  :  There  are 
a  few  unmarked  cars.  I  would  say 
approximately  5  per  cent,  of  the  number 
of  cars  that  are  in  the  possession  of  the 
police  are  unmarked.  Following  that, 
however,  I  would  say  that  they  are 
always  in  uniform  when  driving. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  a  municipality  where  the  pro- 
vincial police  are  operating,  of  course, 
on  the  express  wish  of  the  local  council, 
what  part  of  the  cost  is  charged  back 
to  the  local  municipalities? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  Approxi- 
mately the  total  cost. 


MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Thank  you. 
Vote  214  agreed  to. 


ESTIMATES,   DEPARTMENT 
OF  INSURANCE 

On  vote  701 : 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, The  Department  of  Insurance  has 
general  jurisdiction  over  The  Insurance 
Act,  The  Loan  and  Trust  Corporations 
Act,  The  Real  Estate  and  Business 
Brokers  Act,  The  Credit  Unions  Act, 
The  Prepaid  Hospital  and  Medical 
Services  Act,  The  Investment  Contracts 
Act,  and  The  Collection  Agencies  Act. 
It  is  located  in  the  building  just  opposite 
Osgoode  Hall  on  Queen  Street.  There 
is  a  total  of  56  on  the  staff,  and  the 
estimates  speak  for  themselves. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
this  insurance  vote,  I  would  like  to 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Attorney-General 
that  in  this  vote,  of  course,  are  the  pro- 
visions whereby  The  Department  of 
Insurance  inspects  certain  organizations 
in  the  province. 

Now,  one  of  these  was  the  Ridout 
Insurance  Company.  I  want  to  say  to 
the  hon.  Attorney-General  that  it  looks 
very  much  as  if  the  department  has 
fallen  down  in  their  proper  duty  in 
respect  to  this  particular  company. 

I  cannot  conceive  of  The  Department 
of  Insurance  making  the  inspections  that 
they  were  required  and  supposed  to 
make,  and  not  determining  long  before 
they  did,  the  condition  of  that  particular 
company.  I  want  to  hear  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  on  it  for  a  moment. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  department  of  this  sort  is  not 
staffed  with  inspectors  sufficient  to  do 
general  auditing  at  regular  intervals  of 
2,600  brokers.  That,  I  think,  is  apparent. 
We  just  passed  the  second  reading,  I 
believe,  of  an  Act  here  the  other  day 
regarding  credit  unions,  with  respect  to 
internal  auditing.    There  is  the  Ontario 
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real  estate  board  which,  if  it  does  not 
have  discipHne  over  its  members,  per- 
haps should  obtain  a  greater  discipline 
as  is  the  case  in  many  other  organiza- 
tions of  internal  matters. 

At  best,  all  that  could  be  done  was 
spot-checking.  In  this  particular  case 
there  was  a  spot-check  in  1954,  but  in  the 
sequence  of  events,  I  do  not  think  one 
would  expect  a  return  check  again  for  at 
least  a  period  of  a  few  years. 

However,  as  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  knows,  there  have  been  a 
number  of  charges  laid  against  one  of 
the  officials  of  this  organization,  and  I 
do  not  think  perhaps  in  fairness  to  him 
or  to  the  proceedings  that  we  ought  to 
discuss  the  matter  at  any  length  or  at 
any  detail  in  the  House,  perhaps,  at 
this  time. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  think  I  could  make 
a  general  observation  without  offending 
against  the  court  proceedings. 

Under  The  Department  of  Insurance 
there  is  presumably  inspection,  and  the 
people  are  led  to  believe  that  they  have 
a  measure  of  protection.  According  to 
the  hon.  Minister  this  afternoon,  that  is 
more  or  less  a  myth.  There  actually  is 
not  any  substantial  protection  afforded 
by  the  checks  conducted  by  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance. 

The  hon.  Attorney-General  says  they 
made  a  spot-check  in  1954.  That  is  3 
years  ago.  How  in  the  world  can  the 
hon.  Attorney-General  or  any  one  else 
expect  that  we  are  going  to  keep  a  proper 
check  on  these  institutions  if  we  make 
a  spot-check  every  3  or  4  years? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  do  not 
think  for  a  moment  that  we  regard  it  as 
the  duty  of  this  department  to  inspect 
other  than  spot-checks.  One  might  as 
well  say  that  we  ought  to  have  govern- 
ment inspectors  go  out  and  check  here, 
there  and  everywhere.  It  is  not  my 
conception  of  the  duty  at  all.  It  might  be 
necessary  to  consider  whether  or  not,  in 
the  light  of  a  consideration  of  this  sort, 
the  annual  return  forms  need  any 
strengthening  or  something  of  that  sort. 
That  is  being  studied  at  the  present  time. 


But  as  far  as  being  physically  able  to 
spot  whether  or  not  the  trust  account  is 
kept  in  proper  shape  for  an  individual, 
I  do  not  think  that  the  government  could 
be  expected  to  do  that  sort  of  thing. 
Honesty  of  the  individual  must  be  the 
governing  factor  there. 

Fortunately  it  could  be  said  in  this 
case,  that  none  of  the  people  who  would 
have  a  claim  on  the  trust  account  as  of 
the  time  of  the  bankruptcy  will  lose  any 

money. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Without  prejudicing 
any  one,  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  if  in  these  instances  they  make 
other  than  spot-checks?  Are  the  checks 
all  what  he  would  term  spot-checks  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  As  far  as 
the  government  inspectors  are  con- 
cerned, yes. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  all  are? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  Yes.  The 
actual  auditing  of  limited  companies 
with  shareholders  is  required  under  The 
Corporation  Act  and  other  Acts  of  that 
sort,  and  they  are  responsible  to  their 
shareholders,  and  the  shareholders  at 
annual  meetings  have  a  statement  from 
the  auditor  showing  what  their  position 
is,  and  there  is  where  the  protection  lies 
normally.  It  is  not  the  function  of 
government. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Will  the  hon.  Attor- 
ney-General answer  this  one  further 
question  :  is  there  any  requirement  in  the 
regulations  under  the  insurance  depart- 
ment as  to  the  intervals  at  which  these 
spot-checks  should  be  made? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  No.  There 
is  not  even  any  requirement  for  it.  There 
is  nothing  in  the  statute,  as  I  understand 
it,  or  in  the  regulations  that  requires 
an  inspection  by  the  inspector  or  by  the 
registrar. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  it  is  conceiv- 
able — 
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MR.  WARDROPE:  I  think  that  the 
income  tax  branch  generally  carries  out 
a  pretty  good  spot-check  on  my  business 
every  so  often,  and  that  is  one,  I  believe, 
that  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
should  know  about. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  know  about  that. 
But  I  want  to  ask  the  hon.  Attorney- 
General  this :  it  is  conceivable,  then, 
from  what  the  hon.  Minister  has  said, 
that  these  large  real  estate  companies  — 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
would  just  let  me  qualify  my  answer. 
I  said  there  are  no  requirements  of  that 
sort,  and  it  is  not  the  practice  to  do  it 
except  where  a  complaint  is  lodged. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  want  to  carry  this 
a  little  further.  Is  it  conceivable,  and  I 
imagine  it  is  true,  after  the  hon.  Min- 
ister's explanation,  that  a  company  with 
the  ramifications  of  the  Ridout  Real 
Estate  Company  might  go  for  as  long  as 
6,  7  or  10  years,  perhaps,  without  any 
visit  from  one  of  the  inspectors  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Certainly.  Why 
not? 

MR.  OLIVER :  All  right. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition, 
surely  he  is  arguing  for  the  enforcement 
of  law;  there  ought  to  be  a  policeman 
around  to  look  over  everybody's  shoul- 
ders to  see  if  they  are  not  breaking  the 
law.    The  argument  is  so  silly. 

MR.  OLIVER :  The  argument  is  not, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  law  is 
there  and  there  are  penalties  provided. 
People  who  break  the  law  are  subject 
to  those  penalties,  and  that  is  the  situa- 
tion in  this  case.  One  could  not  have 
an  army  of  inspectors  running  around, 
looking  at  books,  and  seeing  that  people 
are  doing  the  right  thing.  If  they  break 
the  law,  they  are  subject  to  penalties, 
and  that  is  the  way  it  would  have  to 
be  done. 


MR.  OLIVER:  Check  after  the 
event. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Why,  of 
course.  Can  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  that  we  could 
not  have  a  policeman  standing  in  front 
of  every  bank  in  Ontario  because  there 
is  apt  to  be  a  holdup  or  a  possibility 
of  a  holdup?  In  most  crimes,  the  check 
of  the  police  or  the  investigating  officers 
takes  place  after  the  event.  I  would 
remind  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion that  about  99.5  per  cent,  of  the 
people  in  this  province  are  thoroughly 
honest  people.  One  cannot  have  a 
policeman  standing  around  and  seeing 
that  every  innocent  person  is  observing 
the  law. 

MR.  OLIVER:  This  point  remains 
clear,  and  it  is  not  silly.  I  would  sug- 
gest to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that 
there  is  no  protection  to  the  people  of 
the  province  in  respect  to  The  Depart- 
ment of  Insurance.  I  believe  that  up 
until  now,  up  until  what  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  has  said  in  this 
House,  that  there  was  a  well-held  belief 
on  the  part  of  the  people  that  there 
was  a  real  measure  of  protection  af- 
forded by  The  Department  of  Insur- 
ance because  of  these  institutions.  From 
what  has  been  said  this  afternoon  we 
lose  almost  the  last  vestige  of  protec- 
tion.  There  is  none  at  all. 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  There  is  a 
bondage  protection,  to  the  extent  that  it 
it  is  a  protection. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Are  these  real 
estate  operators  bonded? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  They  are 
bonded,  yes.  The  extent  of  the  bond 
is  $1,000. 

MR.  WHICHER :  They  are  bonded 
at  $1,000.  Well,  that  is  completely 
laughable.  An  organization  as  big  as 
Ridout's  should  be  bonded  for  $1 
million. 
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HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  The  bond- 
ing would  be  only  for  a  loss  as  a  result 
of  a  fraud.  The  bonding  would  not 
be,  if  they  carry  on  poor  business  and 
lose  $1  million,  to  help  the  creditors  in 
any  way. 

MR.  ALLAN  GROSSMAN  (St. 
Andrew)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  think  all  this 
office  is  concerned  with,  or  should  be 
concerned  with,  is  the  protection  of  the 
people  who  place  their  money  in  trust 
with  a  real  estate  agent  or  broker.  That 
is  primarily  what  we  are  concerned 
with. 

What  happens  now  is  a  salesman  re- 
quires a  $500  bond,  and,  if  he  becomes 
a  broker,  he  requires  a  $1,000  bond. 
Now,  I  would  strongly  suggest  that 
those  limits  be  increased,  that  in  the 
first  instance  the  salesman  should  re- 
quire perhaps  a  $5,000  or  $10,000  bond. 
Also,  a  broker  should  require  a  like 
bond  for  each  salesman  employed  by 
him,  because  when  the  salesman  goes 
out  and  gets  a  deposit  he  places  it  in 
the  trust  account  of  the  broker,  and 
therefore,  presumably,  if  a  broker  has 
100  salesmen  he  could  have  deposits 
on  hand  from  100  salesmen  over  which 
the  salesman  ceases  to  have  control. 

I  think  it  would  be  quite  simple  and 
quite  practical,  in  addition  to  the  sales- 
man requiring  a  larger  bond,  for  the 
broker  to  require  a  bond  in  a  like 
amount  for  each  salesman  employed  by 
him.  I  think  that  would  give  at  least 
a  more  desirable  amount  of  protection 
for  the  pubHc  in  respect  of  money  held 
in  trust. 

As  regards  any  poor  investment  and 
so  on,  I  do  not  think  that  particularly 
at  this  moment  is  what  the  House  is 
concerned   with. 


HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  I  under- 
stand the  department  has  received  com- 
plaints from  time  to  time,  perhaps  as 
many  as  one  a  week,  and  its  investigat- 
ing JDranch  is  busy  at  all  times. 

MR.  MANLEY :  How  many  female 
brokers  have  we  in  the  province  of 
Ontario,  and  what  is  the  regulation  in 
regard  to  female  applications  for 
licences  ? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS:  They  do 
not  keep  separate  records  of  male  and 
female  applications  and  categories  of 
that  sort,  so  that  I  am  not  in  a  position 
to  answer  that  question  at  the  moment. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Surely  the  hon. 
Attorney-General  knows  whether  it  is 
a  male  or  female  who  holds  a  broker- 
age licence? 

HON.  MR.  ROBERTS :  There  are 
a  number  of  female  brokers,  but  I  do 
not  know  what  the  number  is.  We  have 
never  made  a  record  of  that  informa- 
tion. 

Vote  701  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  chair. 

MR.  C.  JANES:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  supply  begs  to  report  that 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  begs 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  report  adopted. 
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MR.  WHICHER:  I  agree  very 
much  with  what  the  hon.  member  for 
St.  Andrew  said.  However,  I  want  to 
ask  one  more  question.  Is  the  depart- 
ment, at  the  present  time,  investigating 
any  other  real  estate  firms  in  the  To- 
ronto area?  I  have  heard  some  rumours 
that  several  of  them  are  not  too  finan- 
cially secure. 


THIRD  READINGS 

The  following  bills  were  given  third 
reading,  upon  motions. 

Bill  No.  11,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Royal  Trust  Company. 

Bill  No.  12,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of   Brantford. 
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Bill  No.  19,  An  Act  respecting  the 
board  of  education  for  the  city  of 
Windsor. 

Bill  No.  21,  An  Act  respecting  the 
city  of  Toronto. 

Bill  No.  26,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Etobicoke. 

Bill  No.  28,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Howe  Island. 

Bill  No.  30,  An  Act  respecting  the 
Canadian  National  Exhibition  Associa- 
tion. 

Bill  No.  32,  An  Act  respecting  the 
municipality  of  Neebing. 

Bill  No.  33,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  Grantham. 

Bill  No.  34,  An  Act  respecting  the 
township  of  North  York. 

Bill  No.  35,  An  Act  respecting  Sacred 
Heart  College  of  Sudbury. 

THE  JUDICATURE  ACT 

Hon.  A.  K.  Roberts  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  30,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Judicature  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  PROBATION  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  94,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Probation  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  LAW  SOCIETY  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  95,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Law  Society  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CHARITIES  ACCOUNTING 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  97,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Charities  Accounting  Act." 

He  said :  I  will  move  an  amending 
section  later. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  FIRE  MARSHALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  104,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Fire  Marshals  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CORONERS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  123,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Coroners  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CROWN  WITNESSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  124,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Crown  Witnesses  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  CROWN  ATTORNEYS  ACT 


THE  SUMMARY  CONVICTIONS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  96,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Summary  Convictions  Act." 


Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  125,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Crown  Attorneys  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  SHERIFFS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  126,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Sheriffs  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  DOG  TAX  AND  LIVESTOCK 
PROTECTION  ACT 

Hon.  W.  A.  Goodfellow  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  121,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Dog  Tax  and  Livestock 
Protection  Act." 

He  said:  I  may  say,  these  are  going 
to  be  referred  to  the  agricultural  com- 
mittee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  ADMINISTRATION  OF 
JUSTICE  EXPENSES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Roberts  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  122,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Administration  of  Justice  Expenses 
Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  TELEPHONE  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  120,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Telephone  Act,  1954." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  BRUCELLOSIS  ACT 

l         Hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow  moves  second 

»      reading  of  Bill  No.   128,  "An  Act  to 

amend  The  Brucellosis  Act,  1956." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE    HIGHWAY    TRAFFIC   ACT 

Hon.  J.  N.  Allan  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  108,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Highway  Traffic  Act." 


He  said :  This  will  go  to  the  highway 
safety  committee. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Did  I  hear  my  friend 
correctly  ?  Is  this  going  to  committee  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Yes,  the  high- 
way safety  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  OLD  AGE  ASSISTANCE  ACT 

Hon.  L.  P.  Cecile  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  105,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Old  Age  Assistance  Act,  1951." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  DISABLED  PERSONS' 
ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  106,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Disabled     Persons'     Allowances     Act, 

1955." 

Alotion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  BLIND  PERSONS' 
ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  107,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Blind  Persons'  Allowances  Act,  1951." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

THE  PUBLIC  LANDS  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Mapledoram  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  116,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Lands  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


the;  SURVEYS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Mapledoram  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  117,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Surveys  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  MINING  ACT 

Hon.  P.  T.  Kelly  moves  second  read- 
ing of  Bill  No.  86,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Mining  Act." 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  was 
going  to  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
to  hold  this,  because  I  was  going  to 
speak  on  it,  and  there  is  not  much  time 
now. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  All  right,  we 
will  hold  it. 


THE  MOTHERS'  AND 

DEPENDENT  CHILDREN'S 

ALLOWANCES  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Cecile  moves  second  reading 
of  Bill  No.  90,  intituled  'The  Mothers' 


and   Dependent   Children's   Allowances 
Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
only  have  a  few  moments  left,  and  it 
certainly  is  not  worthwhile  going  into 
committee,  so  I  will  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House.  Tomorrow  we  will 
take  up  the  estimates  of  The  Department 
of  Municipal  Affairs  and  Bill  No.  103, 
The  Unconditional  Grants  Act,  and 
there  may  be  committee  work  on  the 
Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.00  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker:  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting 
petitions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

MR.  R.  M.  MYERS:  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  beg  leave  to  present  to  the  House  the 
first  report  from  the  standing  committee 
on  legal  bills  and  move  its  adoption. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Mr. 
Myers  presents  the  first  report  of  the 
standing  committee  on  legal  bills  as 
follows : 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  without  amendment : 

Bill  No.  51,  An  Act  to  protect  the 
the  interest  of  the  Crown  in  lands 
pledged  for  purposes  of  bail. 

Bill  No.  52,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Change  of  Name  Act. 

Bill  No.  53,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Credit  Unions  Act,  1953. 

Bill  No.  54,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Deserted  Wives'  and  Children's  Main- 
tenance Act. 

Bill  No.  56,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Judges'   Orders  Enforcement  Act. 

Bill  No.  58,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Probation  Act. 

Bill  No.  60,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Survivorship  Act. 
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Bill  No.  61,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Unclaimed  Articles  Act. 

Your  committee  begs  to  report  the 
following  bills  with  certain  amendments : 

Bill  No.  55,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
General  Sessions  Act. 

Bill  No.  59,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Real  Estate  and  Business  Brokers 
Act. 

Bill  No.  74,  An  Act  to  amend  The 
Insurance  Act. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave 
to  present  to  the  House  the  following : 

Report  of  the  Ontario  St.  Lawrence 
Development  Commission  for  the  period 
ended  December  31,  1956. 


MR. 

bills. 


SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 


THE  LOCAL  IMPROVEMENT 
ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Local  Improvement  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  there  are  some 
small  procedural  changes  and  all  these 
bills  will  go  to  the  committee  on  muni- 
cipal law. 
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THE  FIRE  GUARDIANS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  *'An  Act  to 
amend  The  Fire  Guardians  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  bill  merely 
extends  the  period  within  which  no  fires 
may  be  set  in  the  municipality  without 
permission  in  writing  from  the  fire 
guardian. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome 
students  from  Hampton  Heights  Public 
School,  Plamilton,  and  from  Oak  Park 
Junior  High  School,  East  York ;  and 
also  a  group  of  young  people  calling 
themselves  the  ''Palermo  Explorers"  of 
The  United  Church  of  Canada  from 
Bronte,  Ontario.  These  groups  are 
present  to  view  the  proceedings  of  the 
House. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  it  was  with  very 
deep  regret  that  I  learned  this  morning 
in  a  conversation  with  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  —  who  is 
in  Ottawa  heading  a  group  from  this 
province,  negotiating  a  highly  important 
matter  —  of  the  very  sudden  death  of 
his  mother  last  night.  Mrs.  Porter  was 
84  years  of  age,  and  a  great  citizen  of 
this  province. 

I  would  like  to  extend  sympathy  to 
the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  as  well 
as  to  his  father,  Dr.  George  Porter,  and 
the   family. 

Mrs.  Porter  came  from  a  very  old 
Ontario  family.  As  a  matter  of  fact,  in 
the  early  days,  they  located  in  the  city 
of  Brantford  where  Mrs.  Porter's  fore- 
bears founded  the  Harris  portion  of  the 
Massey-Harris  Company  which  I  think 
still  functions,  in  part,  in  that  great  city 
of  Brantford. 

Mrs.  Porter  and  her  family  were  very 
well  known  in  religious  and  church 
circles,  particularly  in  other  days  before 
the  weight  of  years  began  to  advance 


upon  her.    She  was  a  social  worker  of 

great  note  in  this  province.  < 

Her    husband    was    likewise    one    of  | 

those  who  was  deeply  interested  in  the  j 

betterment  of   people.    Dr.   Porter  has  \ 

been  one  of  the  outstanding  advocates  \ 

of  an  all-out  warfare  against  tubercu-  ] 

losis,  and  in  his  advanced  years  he  has  | 

been  able  to  see  the  progress  that  has  \ 
been    made    in    the    fight    against    that 

disease.  ; 

It  is   with   very  great   regret  that   I 

make  this  announcement  and  this  refer-  ; 
ence  here  today.  We  all  extend  our  sym- 
pathy to  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 

and  to  Dr.  Porter  and  his  family.  ] 

I  am  going  to  make  this  suggestion, 
Mr.  Speaker;  the  funeral  is  tomorrow 

afternoon  at  2.30  p.m.  from  the  Walmer  \ 

Road  Baptist  Church,  and  it  would  seem  i 

to   me   there   are   many   hon.   members  ; 
who   would   want   to   attend.     If   it   is 

acceptable  to  the  House,  I  would  move  j 

that  the   House   convene  tomorrow   at  ; 
3.30  p.m.,  rather  than  at  3.00  p.m. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the  \ 
Opposition)  :  Mr.   Speaker,   I  want  of 

course    to    join    with    the    hon.    Prime  ; 

Minister  in  extending  sympathy  to  the  j 

hon.    Provincial   Treasurer   and  to  the  \ 

family  in  this  tragic  bereavement  which  \ 

they   have   suffered.     It   seems   all   the  \ 

more  tragic  because  of  the  fact  that  the  \ 

hon.     Provincial     Treasurer     was     in  \ 

Ottawa,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has  \ 

said,  on  business  of  the  province,  and  ; 

because    of    this    was    unable    to    be  \ 

where  we  all  know  he  would  want  to  be  | 

— at  the  bedside  of  his  mother.  | 

The  hon.  members  of  the  opposition  | 

join,  Mr.  Speaker,  with  the  hon.  Prime  '] 
Minister   in   offering   our   sympathy   at 

this  time.  | 

MR.    D.    C.    MacDONALD    (York  ] 

South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  just  like  \ 

to  add  my  expression  of  sympathy  to  J 

that  of  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and  the  \ 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  to  our 

hon.    Provincial    Treasurer    and    other  .; 
members  of  the  family  on  the  occasion 
of  this  sad  bereavement. 

Motion  agreed  to. 
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MR.  SPEAKER:  It  has  just  been 
brought  to  my  attention  that  we  have 
Mr.  Charles  VanHorne,  a  member  of 
the  House  of  Commons  for  the  riding 
of  Madawaska  -  Restigouche  in  the 
House  today,  and  we  welcome  him  to  the 
Ontario  Legislature. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
before  the  orders  of  the  day,  may  I 
be  permitted  to  correct  a  statement 
which  appears  in  a  news  story  on  page  4 
of  the  Globe  and  Mail  this  morning.  It 
is  an  error  which  I  must  say  mystifies 
me,  and  I  suspect  it  will  mystify  the 
House  also.  Part  of  the  story  reads  as 
follows : 

Mr.  MacDonald  claimed  the  police 
had  used  clubs  and  billies  to  disburse 
the  strikers,  had  ordered  pickets  home 
and  otherwise  interfered  unduly  with 
the  orderly  progress  of  the  strike.  The 
CCF  member  expressed  his  approval 
of  this  move,  but  wanted  to  know 
what  the  yardstick  was  in  sending 
police  into  such  a  situation. 

I  am  sure  I  need  say  nothing  more 
than  that.  To  all  hon.  members  in  the 
House  it  was  clear  I  was  not  expressing 
approval  of  that  move. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  commit- 
tee of  supply,  Mr.  Janes  in  the  chair. 


ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT 
OF  MUNICIPAL  AFFAIRS 

HON.  W.  K.  WARRENDER  (Min- 
ister of  Municipal  Affairs)  :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, before  considering  the  estimates  of 
the  department  of  municipal  affairs,  I 
should  like  to  make  a  few  brief  remarks. 

This  being  the  first  opportunity  I  have 
had  to  present  the  estimates  of  this  de- 
partment, I  wish  to  pay  tribute  to  my 


predecessor,  the  hon.  Minister  of  Agri- 
culture (Mr.  Goodfellow),  who,  with  a 
wealth  of  municipal  experience  behind 
him,  was  able  to  contribute  so  much  in 
the  comparatively  short  time  he  served  as 
hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs,  and 
who  proved  so  co-operative  during  the 
process  of  handing  over  control  of  the 
department. 

I  wish  to  pay  tribute,  also,  to  the  hon. 
Provincial  Secretary  (Mr.  Dunbar), 
the  former  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs.  Prior  to  the  appointment  of  the 
hon.  Mr.  Goodfellow,  he  had  been  for 
over  14  years  a  cabinet  Minister  and 
most  of  those  years  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs. 

With  his  long  years  of  service  as  an 
hon.  member  of  the  Legislature — elected 
first  in  1937  and  re-elected  at  each  suc- 
cessive election  held  since — as  a  member 
and  as  a  cabinet  Minister,  he  has  been  of 
great  value  to  the  government. 

His  wisdom  in  dealing  with  all  matters 
municipal  has  been  invaluable  to  the  de- 
partment. His  judgment  was  greatly 
sought  by  ofificials  of  the  more  than  900 
municipalities  which  have  learned  to 
turn  to  The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs,  and  found,  under  his  leadership, 
the  expert  advice  and  guidance  they 
needed. 

He  has  indeed  set  a  high  standard  for 
his  successors. 

At  this  time  I  wish  also  to  pay  tribute 
to  the  ability,  to  the  attainments  and  to 
the  personality  of  the  present  Deputy 
Minister  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  Mr.  K.  Grant  Crawford, 
who  was  appointed  May  22,  1956,  to 
succeed  Mr.  W.  A.  Orr,  who  had  been 
such  a  tower  of  strength  to  the  depart- 
ment for  many  years.  Mr.  Crawford, 
after  several  years  of  first-hand  muni- 
cipal experience  as  city  clerk  of  London, 
became  professor  of  political  science  and 
director  of  the  institute  of  local  govern- 
ment at  Queen's  University.  He  is  also 
author  of  several  books  and  pamphlets 
on  municipal  affairs. 

As  I  hardly  need  explain,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, The  Department  of  Municipal 
Affairs  is  pre-eminently  what  might  be 
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described  as  a  service  department.  Of 
course,  in  one  sense  every  department  is 
a  service  department,  but  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  constructs  no 
buildings,  builds  no  roads,  controls  no 
forests,  manufactures  no  vaccine,  oper- 
ates no  experimental  farms,  sends  out  no 
geological  expeditions. 

Yet  it  is  close  to  the  heart  of  what 
makes  our  present  world  function.  It  has 
its  fingers  on  the  pulse  of  democracy  — 
without  which  our  progress  would  be 
impeded  and  less  happy.  It  supplies 
information,  it  supplies  advice  and  guid- 
ance. While  at  first  glance  it  might 
appear  to  be  conducting  a  dull  sort  of 
operation,  actually  its  daily  work  is 
varied  and  interesting,  touched  with 
historical  romance — the  background  of 
early  struggles  for  survival  in  a  strange 
land. 

Born  in  the  depression  of  the  1930's, 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
was  spoken  of  long  before  this,  and,  on 
its  arrival,  warmly  welcomed. 

As  municipal  affairs  grow  in  com- 
plexity, the  fund  of  knowledge  and  the 
experience  developed  in  the  department 
have  become  more  and  more  in  demand. 
At  the  present  time  problems  involving 
practically  every  phase  of  municipal 
administration  are  continually  referred  to 
the  department  for  advice  and  guidance. 

Actually  there  are  about  12,000  letters 
received  annually  by  the  department. 
Most  of  these  are  requests  for  advice 
on  one  problem  or  another,  and  come 
from  both  elected  and  from  appointed 
officials. 

While  many  of  these  letters  can  be 
answered  immediately,  others  eventually 
call  for  consultations  and  even  visits  to 
the  municipalities  concerned. 

I  will  not  take  the  time  to  go  into  the 
details  of  the  department's  organization 
and  operations,  but  will  mention  such 
points  as  would  seem  to  be  of  current 
interest. 

Briefly,  the  department  is  divided  into 
4  sections,  namely: 

1.  The  municipal  administration 
branch. 


2.  Municipal  auditing  and  accounting 
branch. 

3.  Municipal  assessment  branch. 

4.  Main  office  branch,  under  which 
comes  the  departmental  library. 

The  Minister  is  charged  also  with  the 
administration  of : 

Ontario  highway  transport  board, 
soon  to  form  part  of  a  new  department. 

Ontario  municipal  board. 

The  Ontario  telephone  authority, 
which  was  thus  administered,  was  trans- 
ferred to  The  Department  of  Agricul- 
ture,  November  1,   1956. 

The  municipal  administration  branch 
has  a  list  of  duties,  numbering  almost 
30,  all  in  connection  with  the  general 
administration  of  municipalities  and  the 
administration  of  certain  Acts  affecting 
municipalities. 

One  of  its  duties  is  supervision  of 
municipalities.  Since  1932,  some  39 
municipalities  other  than  school  boards 
have  been  placed  under  supervision.  As 
of  September,  1956,  the  last  of  these 
were  released  from  supervision,  namely : 
Hawkesbury,  La  Salle,  Riverside, 
Tecumseh,  Sandwich  East,  Sandwich 
West. 

One  of  the  most  important  responsi- 
bilities of  the  municipal  administration 
branch  is  the  organization  of  improve- 
ment districts.  This  is  becoming  of  more 
importance  every  day. 

Ontario  is  currently  enjoying  an  un- 
precedented industrial  expansion.  In  the 
old  days  word  of  riches  to  be  had 
spread  rapidly  and  attracted  people  of 
all  sorts  from  all  quarters.  Overnight  a 
camp  was  born,  and  in  no  time  was  a 
roaring  town  with  dazzling  lights  and 
gaudy  trappings.  Too  often,  this  settle- 
ment would  suddenly  fade  away  and 
become  a  ghost  town. 

It  is  important  to  all  the  citizens  of 
Ontario  that  the  natural  resources  of  the 
province  be  not  developed  in  such  a 
haphazard  manner.  Today,  in  accord- 
ance with  the  policies  of  the  government, 
these  things  are  done  in  a  more  orderly 
fashion. 
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The  area  in  our  northland  that  is 
attracting-  large  numbers  of  people  bent 
on  wealth  is  properly  organized.  It  is 
made  into  a  special  kind  of  municipality 
known  as  an  improvement  district. 
Under  a  board  of  trustees,  and  under  the 
direction  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  the  improvement  district 
is  developed  to  the  point  where  it  can 
carry  on  alone.  Then  it  becomes  a  regu- 
lar organized  municipality. 

Meanwhile,  it  enjoys  the  advantages 
of  experienced  guidance  by  the  different 
departments  of  the  government. 

Now  all  this  sounds  simple,  but  it 
represents  a  very  considerable  amount 
of  work  for  the  department.  Prior  to 
incorporation,  visits  must  be  made  to 
the  area  and  other  departments  of  the 
government  consulted.  Such  details  as 
oaths  of  allegiance,  declarations  of  office, 
by-laws,  account  books  and  what-have- 
you,  are  all  prepared  by  the  department. 
In  this  way,  the  municipality  is  able  to 
operate  properly  and  efficiently  from  the 
start. 

Since  1943,  some  28  improvement 
districts  have  been  incorporated  in  con- 
nection with  the  development  of  our 
natural  resources.  For  instance,  Longlac, 
Manitouwadge,  Marathon,  Red  Rock 
and  Terrace  Bay  are  based  on  wood 
products.  Beardmore,  Red  Lake,  Rena- 
bie  and  Balmertown  are  based  on  min- 
ing. Looking  into  things  to  come.  Deep 
River  is  based  on  atomic  energy. 

One  of  the  most  recent,  the  largest 
and  most  successful  improvement  dis- 
tricts is  Elliot  Lake.  Elliot  Lake,  as  I 
need  hardly  point  out,  sits  on  a  $1  billion 
deposit  of  uranium.  It  has  fabulous 
possibilities.  In  area,  it  comprises  some 
396  square  miles  —  over  half  again  as 
large  as  metropolitan  Toronto. 

What  will  Elliot  Lake  be  in  a  few 
years?  No  one  can  tell,  but  the  prospect 
is  that  in  about  5  years  it  will  become 
a  city  of  15,000,  and  it  will  be  no  hap- 
hazard development.  Elliot  Lake  will 
be  a  city  of  privately  owned  homes  — 
with  each  home  set  in  a  lot  shaded  by 
graceful  trees.  There  will  be  at  least 
6  parks.    There   will  be  building  and 


zoning  laws  and  these  will  be  rigidly 
enforced.  There  will  be  no  speculation 
permitted  in  building  lots. 

So  there  is  the  picture  a  few  years 
hence.  This  is  the  sort  of  orderly  devel- 
opment planned  for  improvement  dis- 
tricts, and  it  is  the  kind  that  pays  divi- 
dends for  the  citizens  in  the  future. 

Then  there  is  the  municipal  auditing 
and  accounting  branch.  The  function  is 
pretty  well  described  by  the  title.  This 
branch  controls  and  licences  municipal 
auditors  and  endeavours  in  a  number 
of  ways  to  improve  municipal  auditing 
and  accounting  practices. 

Another  branch,  the  municipal  assess- 
ment branch,  concerns  itself  with  the 
difficult  problems  of  municipal  assess- 
ments, giving  advice  and  guidance,  on 
request,  to  assessors  throughout  On- 
tario. 

This  branch  has  spent  considerable 
time  on  the  problems  of  equalized  assess- 
ment. Most  hon.  members  know  about 
equalized  assessment.  It  is  extremely 
desirable  for  handling  grants,  since  in 
no  other  way  can  these  be  distributed 
equally. 

The  equalized  assessment  system  has 
developed  in  a  steady  and  healthy  man- 
ner, and  the  day  cannot  be  far  distant 
when  it  will  have  supplanted  the  older 
and  more  irregular  methods  and  be  gen- 
erally acknowledged  to  be  fairer  and 
superior  in  every  way. 

Regarding  the  Ontario  municipal 
board,  Mr.  Chairman,  without  going 
into  the  operations  of  this  board  in  the 
detail  it  really  deserves,  I  should  just 
like  to  touch  upon  two  or  three  aspects 
which  may  be  of  special  interest. 

During  1956,  two  new  members  were 
appointed:  J.  A.  Kennedy,  Q.C.,  vice- 
chairman,  and  V.  S.  Milburn.  In  addi- 
tion to  the  members  and  the  secretary, 
the  board's  staff  consists  of  30  persons. 

During  1956  there  were  over  3,500 
applications  before  the  board.  Orders 
issued  amounted  to  over  5,300. 

The  department  is  particularly  inter- 
ested    in    annexation.      During     1956, 
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there  were  29  annexations  authorized 
which  reflects  to  quite  a  degree  the  cur- 
rent prosperity  and  expansion. 

The  Ontario  highway  transport  board 
was  authorized  under  The  Ontario 
Highway  Transport  Board  Act,  O.S. 
1955,  and  on  October  13,  1955,  S.  H.  S. 
Hughes,  Q.C.,  was  appointed  as  chair- 
man and  E.  J.  Shoniker  as  vice-chair- 
man. 

During  1956,  R.  H.  Yeates  was  ap- 
pointed member,  being  transferred  from 
the  Ontario  municipal  board,  and  G.  C. 
Marrs,  secretary.  Early  in  the  year  1957, 
G.  W.  Stoddard,  former  acting  judge  of 
the  mining  court,  was  appointed 
member. 

The  function  of  this  board  is  to  con- 
sider applications  for  public  commercial 
vehicle  licences,  public  vehicle  licences 
and  extra-provincial  licences,  referred 
to  it  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Highways 
(Mr.  Allan). 

In  the  last  year  these  people  have 
performed  valuable  services  and,  as 
Minister  of  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs,  I  am  going  to  take  advan- 
tage of  my  strategic  position  of  the 
moment,  and  speak  a  few  words  of 
appreciation  of  their  work. 

Established,  as  I  have  pointed  out, 
on  October  13,  1955,  the  board  lost  no 
time,  but  immediately  plunged  into  its 
duties.  On  October  17th,  it  held  its 
first  sitting  for  the  hearing  of  applica- 
tions for  public  commercial  vehicle  and 
public  vehicle  licences.  From  that  time 
the  board  conducted  hearings  on  prac- 
tically every  working  day  to  the  end 
of  the  year. 

At  the  outset,  the  board  was  con- 
fronted with  considerable  arrears  of  ap- 
plications, pending  before  the  Ontario 
municipal  board,  before  the  latter 's 
jurisdiction  in  such  matters  was  trans- 
ferred. During  the  last  few  weeks  of 
1955,  some  425  references  of  applica- 
tions were  considered  by  the  board.  The 
length  of  the  hearings  of  each  reference 
varied  considerably — extending  from  a 
few  minutes  to  several  days. 


During  1956,  the  board  continued  to 
perform  its  functions  of  considering  ap- 
plications for  operating  licences  under 
The  Public  Commercial  Vehicles  Act, 
The  Public  Vehicles  Act,  and  The 
Motor  Vehicle  Transport  Act  (Canada) 
and  such  other  matters  in  connection 
with  operating  licences  referred  to  it  for 
review  by  the  hon.  Minister  of  High- 
ways. 

While  most  of  the  board's  hearings 
have  been  conducted  at  its  chambers  in 
Toronto,  it  has  also  sat  during  the  past 
year  in  such  municipalities  as  Ottawa, 
London,  Sudbury,  Port  Arthur,  and 
Penetanguishene. 

While  the  arrears  of  applications  con- 
fronting the  board  in  November,  1955, 
have  long  been  disposed  of,  a  consider- 
able number  of  applications  for  operat- 
ing authorities  are  being  constantly  re- 
ceived. For  this  reason  the  fourth  mem- 
ber was  added  to  the  board,  thus 
enabling  it  to  sit  in  two  divisions  which 
will  result  in  greater  expedition  in 
handling  applications. 

Back  in  May,  1956,  two  changes  were 
made  in  procedure  and  a  new  scale  of 
hearing  fees  adopted.  The  effect  of  the 
new  procedure  has  been  to  simplify 
handling,  while  the  effect  of  the  new  scale 
of  hearing  fees  may  be  judged  by  the 
fact  that  revenue  from  this  source  in 
1956  amounted  to  $49,082.55.  This  com- 
pares with  the  amount  of  $4,372.60  re- 
ceived as  hearing  fees  by  the  Ontario 
municipal  board  and  the  Ontario  high- 
way transport  board  in  1955. 

And  now,  as  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
has  recently  announced,  the  details  of 
controlling  vehicular  operations  has 
assumed  such  proportions  and  such 
importance  that  the  Ontario  highway 
transport  board  is  to  be  taken  away  from 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs; 
it  will  form  part  of  a  separate  depart- 
ment. 

In  view  of  the  splendid  work  this 
board  has  done  in  the  short  time  it  has 
been  in  existence,  I  feel,  Mr.  Chairman, 
that  its  members  are  to  be  highly  con- 
gratulated. 
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I  would  like  to  deal  for  a  moment  with 
grants.  A  few  days  ago  hon.  members 
listened  to  the  budget  speech  by  the  hon. 
Provincial  Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter),  in 
the  course  of  which  he  dealt  with  un- 
conditional grants. 

Time  did  not  permit  him  to  deal  with 
this  in  great  detail.  He  did,  however, 
point  out  that  whereas  this  year  the  total 
of  such  grants  amounted  to  $12.7  million, 
for  the  coming  year  this  would  be  in- 
creased considerably  to  a  total  of  $20.9 
million — an  increase  of  $8.2  million. 

Now,  since  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  has  the  responsibility  of 
verifying  the  populations  of  the  muni- 
cipalities, and  computing  the  amounts — 
covering  every  municipality  in  the  prov- 
ince— I  should  like  to  take  a  few  minutes 
to  explain  these  grants  more  fully,  and 
interpret  them  in  terms  of  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

The  old-time  one-mill  subsidy  inaugu- 
rated back  in  1937  had  serious  defects. 
It  was  not  only  uneven,  but  was  unfair 
to  the  smaller  communities  because  of 
their  low  assessments.  Later,  many  of 
these  smaller  municipalities  with  their 
volunteer  fire  and  police  forces  were  not 
able  to  use  the  special  fire  and  police 
grants — then  available — as  fully  as  the 
more  populous  municipalities. 

In  view  of  these  inequities,  the  Ontario 
government  in  1954  caused  these  two 
types  of  grants  to  be  superseded  by  the 
unconditional  grants.  It  is  interesting  to 
note  in  passing  that  the  principle  of  un- 
conditional grants  developed  by  this 
administration  was  an  innovation  to 
Ontario  municipalities,  and  was  intro- 
duced at  the  request  of  the  municipalities 
themselves. 

The  basic  purpose  of  this  legislation. 
The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants 
Act  of  1953,  was  to  assist  further  each 
Ontario  municipality  in  providing  wel- 
fare services,  social  services,  adminis- 
tration of  justice  and  other  services  for 
I  its  people.  Prior  to  entering  the  fields 
f  of  unconditional  grants  to  municipalities, 
the  government  made  exhaustive  studies 
both  in  Canada  and  the  United  States. 


At  that  time  the  basic  grant  to  all 
municipalities  was  $1.50  per  capita,  to 
which  was  added  another  per  capita 
grant  which  increased,  according  to  the 
population,  to  as  much  as  $2.50. 

Why  the  sliding  scale?  Well,  because 
all  our  extensive  investigation  and  sub- 
sequent experience  have  proved  that 
municipalities  with  larger  populations 
spend  more  per  capita  on  municipal 
services  of  a  welfare  nature.  For 
instance,  at  that  time — and  I  think,  Mr. 
Chairman,  that  these  ratios  would  still 
hold  today,  these  expenditures  were: 

All  Ontario  cities  $5.35  per  capita 

All  Ontario  towns  and 

villages  $1.31  per  capita 

All  Ontario  townships  ..  $0.88  per  capita 

Now  in  case  it  might  appear  to  hon. 
members  that  the  larger  places  get  all 
the  breaks,  I  would  hasten  to  point  out 
that  offsetting  this,  the  province's  grants 
for  education  and  municipal  roads  are 
weighted  heavily  in  favour  of  the  towns, 
villages  and  particularly  the  rural  areas. 

Just  at  this  point,  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
should  like  to  point  out  that  The  Depart- 
ment of  Municipal  Affairs  is  charged 
with  the  duty  of  administering  the  Act. 
This  word  "administering"  sounds 
innocent  enough,  but  in  reality  it  involves 
a  tremendous  amount  of  detail  in  respect 
to  this  Act  in  particular. 

In  the  first  place,  the  department  must 
first  of  all  determine  the  up-to-date 
populations  of  all  municipalities  beyond 
all  argument.  Changing  boundaries  and 
changing  populations  since  the  last  cen- 
sus complicate  the  problem.  Last  year 
nearly  200  municipalities  were  entitled 
to  have  their  populations  increased  ac- 
cording to  a  standard  procedure. 

Then,  on  the  basis  of  the  population 
determined,  the  actual  amounts  of  the 
grants  must  be  computed  for  payment. 

So  much  for  the  unconditional  grants 
as  they  were  first  put  into  operation  and 
which  greatly  exceeded,  in  amount,  the 
previous  subsidies. 

While  no  system  of  grants  can  have 
all  advantages  and  no  drawbacks,  it  is 
generally    recognized    that    the    uncon- 
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ditional  grants  were  a  great  improve- 
ment for  all  Ontario  municipalities,  both 
large  and  small. 

However,  after  carefully  studying  the 
situation  across  the  province,  the  govern- 
ment this  year  proposes  to  give  further 
aid  to  municipalities  in  the  following 
manner  : 

First,  to  assist  toward  the  cost  of  the 
administration   of   justice. 

It  has  been  pointed  out  by  various 
municipalities  that  the  cost  of  adminis- 
tering justice  in  this  day  and  age  is  more 
of  a  social  service,  which  is  not  so  much 
for  the  benefit  of  owners  of  real  estate 
as  for  the  benefit  of  all  citizens  and  so 
should  be  paid  for  by  all. 

Recognizing  the  fairness  of  this  claim, 
the  Ontario  government  now  proposes  to 
bear  practically  all  expense  in  the  form 
of  a  grant.  The  province  will  pay  a  basic 
grant  of  $1.00  per  person  for  this  pur- 
pose to  the  municipalities  in  counties. 

With  the  payment  of  the  basic  grant 
of  $L00  per  person,  it  is  proposed  to 
discontinue  certain  provincial  reimburse- 
ments which  were  made  to  counties  in 
connection  with  the  administration  of 
justice. 

The  new  system  will  thus  render 
unnecessary  a  somewhat  elaborate  book- 
keeping system.  In  general,  it  is  ex- 
pected, the  $1.00  per  person  will  compen- 
sate municipalities   for  these  expenses. 

Second,  the  provincial  government 
recognizes  the  increased  expenditures 
made  by  the  municipalities  for  social 
welfare  services.  For  this  reason,  then, 
the  province  proposes  to  increase  the 
basic  grant  of  $1.50  per  person  to  $2.00 
per  person  to  all  local  municipahties  — 
a  substantial  increase  indeed. 

Third,  in  further  recognition  of  muni- 
cipal expenditures  on  welfare  and  social 
services,  the  province  will  continue  to 
pay  an  additional  amount  in  accordance 
with  the  population  of  the  municipality, 
which  amount  will  range  up  to  $2.50 
per  person.  The  reason  for  this  sHding 
scale  I  have  already  reminded  hon. 
members.  It  is  set  out  in  the  schedule 
embodied  as  Bill  No.  103,  which  is  now 
before  this  House. 


Keeping  these  items  in  mind,  it  will 

be  seen  that  to  all  municipalities  that  are  < 

providing     administration     of      justice  ] 

services,  the  province  will  pay  a  basic  : 

grant    of    $3.00    per    person,    and    the  \ 

amount   the    municipality    receives    will  I 

range  up  to  $5.50  according  to  its  size.  j 

Now,  Mr.  Chairman,  this  explanation  \ 

of  the  increased  payments  to  municipali-  ■ 

ties  is  not  the  whole  story.  ; 

I  should  like  to  stress  the  fact  that  i 

these   grants   are   indeed   unconditional,  \ 
and  may  be  used  at  the  discretion  of  the 
municipality.   If,  for  instance,  the  muni- 
cipality   is    able    to    effect    savings    or 

economies  in  the  administration  of  jus-  i 

tice,  or  in  social  welfare,  then  the  muni-  ; 
cipality  may  use  such  savings  to  assist 
in  other  responsibilities. 

Another    point,     Mr.     Chairman,     I 
should  like  to  stress,  is  the  benefit  to  the 

home  owner  and  farmer  in  the  proposed  ; 

system  of  unconditional  grants.  ] 

Heretofore,    provincial    unconditional  l 
grants  have  been  applied  so  as  to  reduce 

the  general  tax  rate  on  all  real  property.  ■ 

In  this  way  industrial  and  commercial  : 

property    have    benefited    equally    with  I 

residential  and  farm  property.  i 

But  it  is  common  knowledge  that  \ 
owners  of  industrial  and  commercial  | 
properties  have  been  able  to  charge  their  | 
municipal  taxes  as  an  expense  of  doing  j 
business,  and  to  deduct  them  from  their 
taxable  income  before  computing  cor- 
poration income  tax.  ] 

On  the  other  hand,  the  farmer  and  the 

taxpayer  who  owns  his  own  home  do  not  ] 

enjoy    this    advantage.      They    cannot  : 
secure  a  partial  offset  or  recovery  under 

corporation   income  tax.     To   them  the  i 

cost  of  the  municipal  property  tax  is  a  ^ 

net  cost.  ■ 

So,   under  these  conditions,  it  is  no  | 

wonder  that   the   residential   and    farm  j 

taxpayers  —  if  I  may  use  the  term  —  j 
considered  that  they  were  in  an  unfair 

position  —  were  "the  goat",  to  use  a  | 

common  expression.  ; 

The  province  sees  much  merit  in  this  1 

plea,  and  in  consequence  has  arranged  \ 

the  payment  of  unconditional  grants  in  j 
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a  manner  to  give  them  considerable 
advantage.  In  future  it  is  proposed  to 
apply  these  unconditional  grants  to  the 
benefit  of  residential  and  farm  taxpayers 
only. 

In  computing  the  tax  rate,  the  council 
of  the  municipality  will  strike  its  general 
rate  for  all  property.  Its  unconditional 
grant  from  the  province  will  then  be  cal- 
culated as  a  reduction  in  the  mill  rate  on 
residential  and  farm  property  only. 

Thus,  according  to  the  proposed  sys- 
tem of  unconditional  grants,  not  only 
will  the  municipalities  as  a  whole  benefit 
to  the  extent  of  over  $8  million,  but 
residential  and  farm  property  owners  as 
individuals  will  receive  a  substantial 
reduction  in  taxes. 

When  preparing  estimates  for  1957, 
the  municipalities  should  not  take  the 
unconditional  grant  into  consideration 
when  determining  the  tax  requirement 
for  the  general  purposes  of  the  muni- 
cipality as  a  whole.  The  resulting  rate 
should  be  applied  to  all  properties  on 
which  business  tax  is  based  and  on  the 
business  assessment. 

The  amount  of  taxes  required  of  the 
remaining  property  in  the  municipality, 
which  is  for  the  most  part  residential 
and  farm  properties,  should  be  reduced 
by  the  total  amount  of  the  unconditional 
grant  and  the  net  amount  resulting 
therefrom,  which  is  considerably  re- 
duced, will  be  levied  on  these  properties. 

In  closing,  Mr.  Chairman,  I  should 
like  to  pay  tribute  to  the  individual  mem- 
bers of  the  staff  of  my  department. 
Without  their  technical  knowledge, 
loyalty  and  unselfish  devotion  to  duty, 
the  department  could  not  function  and 
I  am  not  unmindful  of  this  fact. 

HON.  LESLIE  M.  FROST  (Prime 
Minister)  :  May  I  interject  this  at  this 
moment :  I  am  glad  to  advise  the  House 
that  an  agreement  has  been  reached 
in  Ottawa,  not  covering  the  broad 
question  of  hospital  insurance,  which 
goes  further  than  the  agreement  in 
principle  which  has  been  discussed.  We 
submitted  an  agreement  prepared  by 
our  soHcitors,  which  I  understand  has 
been  accepted. 


The  principal  point  in  the  matter  con- 
cerned involved  "universal  availability." 
I  should  not  say  it  was  a  matter  of  inter- 
preting the  words  "universal  avail- 
ability", because  I  do  not  think  they 
required  any  interpretation.  I  have  al- 
ways felt  these  words  were  perfectly 
clear  insofar  as  the  English  language  is 
concerned. 

There  has  been  an  agreement  that 
Ontario's  interpretation  contained  in  its 
proposal  has  been  accepted,  and,  there- 
fore, an  agreement  which  will  be  signed, 
I  presume,  before  the  end  of  this 
month  is  now  an  actuality. 

In  connection  with  the  matter  which 
has  been  discussed  in  the  press  this 
morning,  that  is  a  condition,  of  course, 
that  must  be  left  over,  that  of  the  6  prov- 
inces and  the  time  of  the  commencement 
of  federal  payments.  This  phase  was 
not  the  subject  matter  of  the  discussion 
at  Ottawa  today. 

I  would  say  that  the  great  objective 
of  an  agreement  in  detail  on  the  prin- 
ciples that  have  been  advanced  is 
an  actuality  as  I  understand  it  from  my 
conversation  with  the  hon.  Provincial 
Treasurer  and  from  what  I  am  now 
advised. 

On  vote  1,201  : 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  there  are  one  or  two 
general  remarks  I  would  like  to  make 
in  respect  of  the  unconditional  grants. 
I,  for  one,  am  very  glad  to  know  that 
the  hon.  Minister  is  now  in  a  position 
to  make  some  definite  statement  respect- 
ing the  unconditional  grants.  It  has  been 
long  delayed,  for  in  the  speech  of  the 
hon.  Provincial  Treasurer,  when  refer- 
ring to  the  unconditional  grants,  he  had 
this  to  say: 

To  meet  this  situation,  the  prov- 
ince's unconditional  grants  will  be 
applied  to  benefit  residential  and 
farm  taxpayers  only. 

That  was  very  definite,  I  think. 
There  should  be  no  confusion  outside 
about  that,  and  yet  there  was,  and  when. 
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I  told  the  local  people  that  it  meant 
exactly  what  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer had  said,  that  the  unconditional 
grants,  the  3  of  them,  should  be  put  to 
the  credit  of  farm  and  residential  tax- 
payers, they  raised  some  doubt  in  my 
mind. 

A  week  ago  Tuesday,  before  the 
orders  of  the  day,  I  raised  this  question 
with  the  hon.  Minister,  and  his  reply 
was  very  definite  on  that  occasion.  To 
my  question  as  to  how  the  3  grants 
would  be  spent,  his  answer  is  a  definite 
yes;  there  was  no  doubt  about  that. 

I  told  the  people  in  Oshawa  that  that 
was  the  reply  of  the  hon.  Minister,  and 
it  was  all  cleared  for  action  and  they 
could  go  ahead,  but  lo  and  behold  they 
received  a  telegram  from  the  hon.  Min- 
ister last  Thursday,  and  this  is  the  tele- 
gram : 

METHOD  OF  LEVYING  1957  TAXES 
CHANGED.  INADIVISABLE  TO 
STRIKE  TAX  RATE  UNTIL  THIS 
DEPARTMENT  ADVISES  ON  AMEND- 
MENTS AND  GRANTS.  ADVICE  FOL- 
LOWS   SHORTLY. 

On  Monday  afternoon  they  telephoned 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs, 
and  still  no  information  was  available. 
It  is  two  weeks  ago  tomorrow  since  the 
budget  of  the  hon.  Provincial  Treasurer 
was  brought  down,  and  surely  the  con- 
tents of  the  budget  were  not  that 
secretive  that  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  did  not  know  what  the 
grants  were  to  be. 

The  whole  situation  is  ridiculous,  be- 
cause it  has  cost  the  city  of  Oshawa 
$1,500  in  bank  interest  for  every  week's 
delay,  and,  therefore,  I  think  one  should 
be  very  critical  of  the  conduct  of  the 
department.  Surely  they  knew  two 
weeks  ago  what  the  grants  were  likely 
to  be. 

The  hon.  Minister,  during  the  course 
of  his  remarks,  said  there  were  some 
administrative  difficulties,  and  one  he 
mentioned  was  the  increase  in  popula- 
tion. I  would  suggest  that  has  no  bear- 
ing on  it  at  all.  It  will  in  the  eventual 
amount  to  be  paid,  of  course,  but  that 


would  not  stop  at  any  time  a  definite 
statement  being  made  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister on  the  unconditional  grants. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
may  I  say  to  the  hon.  member,  because 
I  think  in  the  absence  of  the  hon.  Min- 
ister I  had  something  to  do  with  that 
particular  telegram  both  to  the  muni- 
cipalities and  to  the  counties,  that  I  think 
the  situation  is  this: 

This  week  we  aim  at  obtaining  the 
approval  of  the  House  for  the  grants  in 
the  new  unconditional  grants  bill,  and 
for  the  new  grants  which  are  proposed 
by  The  Department  of  Education.  I 
point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that  the 
problem  was  this : 

I  think  the  hon.  member  understood 
quite  clearly  from  the  budget  what  had 
taken  place,  but  those  who  did  not  hear 
this  have  to  be  advised.  Remember, 
there  are  over  1,000  municipal  clerks 
and  treasurers,  and  there  are  probably 
more  than  that  insofar  as  clerks  and 
treasurers  of  school  boards  are  con- 
cerned. 

In  the  city  of  Oshawa,  actually  there 
are  4  rates  instead  of  the  present  2.  At 
the  present  time  there  are  rates  apply- 
ing to  separate  and  public  school  sup- 
porters. Now  there  will  be  4  rates: 
there  are  residential  rates  and  indus- 
trial rates. 

In  discussing  that  with  some  of  the 
treasurers,  they  felt  it  was  desirable  that 
there  should  not  be  any  misunderstand- 
ing. If  a  rate  were  struck  by  a  muni- 
cipality before  this  matter  was  clarified 
and  understood,  there  might  be  some 
confusion. 

The  terms  of  the  bill  in  applying  the 
money  have  to  be  followed.  This  money 
has  to  be  applied  on  the  residential  and 
farm  assessments.  I  think  the  hon.  Min- 
ister will  agree  that  it  is  not  a  matter 
of  great  difficulty,  but  is  a  matter  of 
seeing  these  assessments  are  properly 
made  in  the  province. 

With  the  explanations  of  this  legis- 
lation today  and  tomorrow,  I  think  it 
is  possible  to  give  to  all  the  municipal 
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clerks  and  treasurers  the  information 
which  will  be  necessary  across  the  prov- 
ince to  see  there  is  an  even  application 
of  this  matter. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Would  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  agree  with  me  that 
if  the  information  had  been  given  to 
The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs 
there  would  have  been  no  need  for  this 
delay  of  10  days? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  we  do 
not  like  to  seize  the  authority. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Well,  be  fair 
to  the  people  outside  who  have  to  pay 
the  interest  rates. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  think  there  was  any 
confusion  at  all  about  what  classes  of 
tax  were  going  to  what  people.  It  was 
made  clear  in  the  hon.  Provincial  Treas- 
urer's remarks  and  I  thought  I  made 
it  clear.  The  municipal  clerks  and 
treasurers  did  not  know  just  how  to 
go  about  the  mechanics  of  this  thing. 

In  the  meantime,  the  department  has 
been  losing  no  time ;  we  are  getting  cer- 
tain information  ready,  which  will  be 
sent  out  to  the  clerks  and  treasurers 
of  every  municipality  in  the  province 
explaining  the  mechanics  of  applying 
this  new  system. 

When  the  hon.  member  says  it  has 
been  a  waste  of  time,  I  assure  him  it 
has  not.  Before,  this  used  to  be  stat- 
utory, and  now  it  is  being  voted  on,  and 
we  could  not  go  ahead  too  quickly. 
There  is  certain  legislation  which  has 
to  have  second  committee  reading  and 
also  the  third  reading  before  it  can  be 
finaHzed. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont)  :  On 
item  4,  commissions  and  investigations; 
does  that  apply  to  the  provincial-muni- 
cipal committee  of  which  the  late  hon. 
member  for  York  West  (Mr.  Brandon) 
was  chairman  ?  Has  there  been  another 
chairman  appointed  to  that  committee, 
and  would  the  hon.  Minister  give  us  an 


outline  of  the  activities  of  that  particular 
committee,  or  what  they  are  doing  at 
the  present  ime? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  it  does  apply  to  what  is  called 
the  municipal  advisory  committee.  That 
is  the  committee  of  wliich  the  late  Elmer 
Brandon  was  chairman,  and  since  his 
passing  we  have  had  a  resignation  due 
to  the  fact  that  a  member  resigned  when 
he  became  the  Deputy  Minister. 

We  had  another  resignation,  Mr.  Eric 
Hardy  —  who  was  a  member  of  the 
committee  —  because  of  pressure  of 
business.  Mr.  Hardy  made  it  clear  he 
would  be  available  to  give  advice  to  the 
committee  and  act  in  a  consulting  capa- 
city and  assist  with  his  services. 

As  to  what  the  committee  is  doing 
right  now,  the  answer  is  "nothing."  The 
reason  for  that  is  that  as  yet  we  have 
not  agreed  upon  a  chairman  to  succeed 
the  late  Elmer  Brandon,  although  I  have 
made  recommendations  to  the  cabinet, 
and  I  think  tliey  will  be  finalized  in  the 
near  future. 

During  the  past  years,  it  has  been 
quite  active,  22  meetings  in  all ;  and 
matters  referred  to  them  by  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  administrative  staff  of 
the  department  were  discussed.  These 
men  are  experienced  in  their  respective 
fields  and,  when  matters  are  referred  to 
them  because  of  their  experience,  they 
are  able  to  give  excellent  guidance  and 
assistance  to  me  and  also  to  the  staff. 

MR.  MANLEY  :  Who  is  advising  the 
hon.  ]Minister  at  the  present  time? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
Deputy  ^Minister  and  his  staff. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  regard  to  that  committee,  did 
they  make  any  recommendations  to  the 
department  at  all.  and  would  the  recom- 
mendations be  available  to  the  hon. 
members  of  the  opposition? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  There 
were  many  recommendations  made  to 
the   department   and   many   were  acted 
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upon.    I  cannot  give  details,  but  I  can 
get  the  information  for  the  hon.  member. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Are  we  going  to 
have  a  committee  such  as  this  set  up 
again?  If  it  is  so  necessary  to  have 
those  men  advise  the  hon.  Minister,  is 
it  the  intention  of  the  department  to  set 
up  a  committee  somewhat  hke  that,  or 
what  kind  of  a  committee  is  to  be  set  up? 
The  estimate  is  here  for  these  particular 
needs,  and  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
should  explain  to  the  House  what  he 
proposes  to  do  in  regard  to  a  committee. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Ac- 
tually it  is  not  going  to  be  set  up  again ; 
it  is  going  to  be  continued,  because  we 
do  not  feel  it  has  been  discontinued.  I 
admit  there  has  been  a  lull  because  of 
the  vacancies  in  the  board,  but  it  is  going 
to  function  again.  The  members  who 
are  still  there  have  offered  to  continue 
with  their  services  and  we  will  avail 
ourselves  of  their  advice. 


MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Is  it  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter's intention  that  the  continuing  com- 
mittee's report  will  be  available  to  this 
House  before  any  action  is  taken  on  the 
recommendation  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Well, 
they  are  set  up  primarily  to  be  advisory 
to  the  Minister. 


MR.    WINTERMEYER 

hon.  Minister  or  this  House? 


To    the 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  To  the 
Minister.  That  was  the  original  pur- 
pose, and  the  members  of  the  stafif  have 
referred  questions  to  them  and  they 
would  consider  them,  and  bring  in  rec- 
ommendations to  the  ^Minister. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  think 
that  is  a  very  serious  matter  because  I 
was  always  under  the  impression  that 
the  committee  was  intended  to  be  an 
advisory  committee  for  this  House  and 
to  report  back  to  this  House. 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  That 
was  not  the  prime  purpose.  I  was  not 
there  when  it  was  originally  set  up,  but 
I  understand  the  prime  purpose  of  the 
committee  was  to  be  advisory  to  the 
Minister  himself,  but  it  has  been  used 
for  other  purposes  —  as  I  say,  to  help 
members  of  our  staff  on  certain 
questions. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  may  I  ask 
how  many  are  left  of  this  important 
board  now? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  There 
are  now  4. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Three  gone  and  4 
left? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Yes, 
and  I  have  made  two  recommendations 
to  the  cabinet  which  I  think  will  be  ap- 
proved in  the  near  future.  I  have 
another  person  in  mind  to  fill  the  third 
spot. 

MR.  MANLEY:  They  are  hand 
picked  by  the  hon.  Minister,  are  they? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I 
would  say  they  are  recommended  on  the 
advice  of  staf¥.  I  have  already  asked  the 
Deputy  Minister  for  competent  men  in 
different  parts  of  the  province  to  fit  in  on 
this  committee. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  was  just  going  to 
ask  the  hon.  Minister  a  question.  He 
has  said  a  number  of  times  that  this 
committee  acts  upon  suggestions  from 
the  hon.  Minister,  and  I  am  presuming 
that  that  is  their  function;  that  proposi- 
tions are  put  to  them  by  the  hon. 
Minister  and  they  are  asked  to  report 
back  to  him  as  to  their  findings  in  respect 
thereto.  They  are  not  in  effect  a  body 
which  initiates  recommendations  of  their 
own? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  They 

can  and  they  have. 
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MR.  OLIVER:  To  what  extent  do 
they  do  that? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  can- 
not answer  that.  As  I  say,  I  came  in  on 
November  1st  of  last  year  and  I  cannot 
tell  the  hon.  member.  The  original 
set-up  was  to  advise  the  Minister,  but 
they  could,  if  they  wished,  initiate  sug- 
gestions or  bring  in  suggestions  that 
would  be  of  interest  to  the  Minister. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Can  the  hon.  Min- 
ister remember  one  thing  they  brought 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  They 
made  recommendations,  I  am  advised,  in 
respect  of  The  Assessment  Act,  and  I 
can  get  further  details  for  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  if  he  wishes 
them.  I  am  giving  the  information  of 
my  predecessor  who  told  me  when  I 
took  over  as  his  successor  that  they  had 
been  helpful  to  him  and  I  am  now  carry- 
ing it  on. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  I  think  they 
made  an  interim  report  in  1954,  but  we 
have  heard  nothing  from  them  since  that 
time. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  That 
was  the  old  committee  under  Mr. 
Chater.  That  is  a  different  committee 
altogether.  This  was  set  up  following 
that. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  Mr.  Chair- 
man, I  would  like  to  follow  along  with 
my  question  a  little  further.  Does  the 
hon.  Minister  think  it  is  a  desirable  way 
of  accumulating  information  to  have  a 
committee  which  is  represented  in  part 
by  an  hon.  member  or  more  of  this 
House,  and  other  experts  who  report 
directly  to  the  hon.  Minister  for  his 
edification  and  assistance;  with  no 
opportunity  on  the  part  of  the  opposi- 
tion and  other  hon.  members  of  this 
House  to  discuss  the  recommendations 
and  consider  them  before  they  are 
brought  in  as  part  of  government  policy  ? 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
answer  to  that  is  "Yes."  I  think  this 
committee  can  make  a  great  contribution 
after  hearing  the  representations  of 
assessors,  clerks,  and  treasurers  who 
geographically  represent  this  province. 
They  have  the  power  to  call  persons 
before  them.  I  do  not  mean  like  an 
enquiry,  but  they  request  persons  to 
come  before  them,  who  can  furnish  them 
with  advice. 

The  hon.  member  has  asked  me,  and 
I  am  saying  the  former  hon.  Minister 
of.  this  department  found  it  helpful  and 
I  think  I  am  also  going  to  find  it  helpful. 
I  am  going  to  carry  it  on  and  see  what 
they  can  do  for  me  and  for  the  depart- 
ment. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  hon. 
Minister  misunderstands  my  question.  I 
have  no  doubt  in  my  mind  that  these 
gentlemen  will  be  of  great  assistance  to 
the  hon.  Minister.  They  are  experts  in 
the  field. 

But  he  is  using  public  monies  to 
advise  the  government  in  power  as  to 
what  suggested  changes  should  come 
about  without  any  opportunity  on  the 
part  of  the  opposition  and  other  hon. 
members  in  this  House  to  participate  in 
the  discussion  and  enlightenment  of  that 
scientific  information. 

To  exemplify  my  point;  surely  the 
government  would  not  suggest  public 
money  should  be  used  to  call  a  meeting 
of  all  the  mayors  of  the  province  and 
that  these  mayors  assemble  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  office,  discuss  their  problems, 
and  pass  on  their  suggestions  to  him, 
and  as  a  result  of  that,  he  brings  in 
recommendations  to  this  House  ?  I  think 
that  would  be  wholly  contrary  to  our 
normal  concept  of  democratic  govern- 
ment. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  do 
not  think  so,  Mr.  Chairman.  Here  is  a 
committee  which  has  been  set  up  to 
assist  the  Minister  to  help  his  depart- 
ment, and  to  initiate  ideas  which  may  be 
helpful.  So  far  as  the  expenditure  of 
public  money  is  concerned,  this  is  money 
well   spent,   because   these   people   may 
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come  up  with  ideas  which  will  be  helpful 
to  the  government  and  possibly  save  the 
taxpayers'  money. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  gov- 
ernment in  power. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  can- 
not understand  the  principle  about  which 
the  hon.  member  is  worried. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Well,  last 
year  we  spent  $35,000  and  this  year 
$25,000  for  an  accumulation  of  knowl- 
edge and  that  is  a  good  thing.  I  agree 
with  the  hon.  Minister  to  that  extent. 

But  the  government  is  perpetuating 
or,  shall  we  say.  is  monopolizing  a  source 
of  knowledge  that  should  be  made  avail- 
able to  all  hon.  members  of  this  House. 
I  am  sure  there  are  excellent  ideas 
which  have  come  to  the  attention  of 
this  committee  about  which  the  hon. 
members  would  like  to  know.  Very 
frankly,  I  would  think  if  this  is  to  be 
a  committee,  it  should  be  a  public  com- 
mittee. Everyone  who  is  interested 
should  have  an  opportunity  to  appear 
and  drink  of  the  knowledge  which  is 
presented. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 

advised  that  last  year  the  total  expen- 
diture of  this  committee  was  $2,290. 

MR.  WHICHER  :  That  is  not  a  great 
expenditure  for  these  experts. 

HON.  MR.  W^ARRENDER:  They 
met  infrequently  and  I  hope  this  year 
they  will  meet  more  frequently. 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  did  the  hon. 
Minister  get  along  without  them? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  did  the  hon.  Minister  say  he 
budgeted  for  more  than  that?  Was  that 
the  budget— $35,000? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Yes. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  The  bud- 
get   last    year    was    $35,000,    and    the 


hon.  Alinister  says  he  did  appreciate  the 
work  and  the  effort  of  the  committee. 
This  year  he  is  asking  for  $25,000, 
which  is  far  in  excess  of  the  amount 
he  is  likely  to  spend  if  he  continues  the 
normal  work  of  that  committee  as  it 
was  carried  out  last  year. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  sin- 
cerely hope  the  committee  will  function 
more  often  than  last  year.  I  am  sure 
the  assistance  of  the  committee  will  be 
very  beneficial  to  us. 

The  hon.  member  made  a  point  as 
to  whether  or  not  the  information  given 
to  the  committee,  or  their  recommenda- 
tions should  be  handed  to  all  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House — is  that  the  point? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  That  is 
my  basic  point. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  feel  it  is  up  to  the  govern- 
ment to  reject  or  accept  the  recom- 
mendations. If  the  recommendations  are 
accepted,  they  will  appear  before  this 
House  in  the  form  of  legislation,  and 
then  the  hon.  members  have  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  on  them  if  they  so 
desire. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  It  is  just  possible  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  opposition  have  information 
with  which  they  might  be  able  to  per- 
suade the  government,  by  dint  of  their 
knowledge  and  the  pooling  of  the  thing, 
before  the  government  turns  it  down. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  The  hon. 
member  for  York  South  would  persuade 
the  government  to  vote  against  it. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
question  raised  by  the  hon.  member  for 
Waterloo  North  has  brought  out  a  very 
deep-seated  objection  to  the  composition 
of  the  structure  of  this  committee.  This 
committee  was  not  appointed  by  the 
Legislature;  it  is  not  required  to  report 
back  to  the  Legislature.  It  is  simply 
an  advisory  committee  to  the  hon. 
Minister. 
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The  hon.  Minister  can,  and  does,  refer 
matters  to  the  committee.  They  will 
pronounce  upon  those  matters  that  are 
referred  to  them  by  the  hon.  Minister. 

Now,  a  committee  which  would  be 
worthwhile  is  one  appointed  by  the 
Legislature  and  required  to  report  back 
to  the  Legislature.  The  sort  of  vehicle 
which  has  been  set  up  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister is  simply  an  excuse,  and  when 
he  is  confronted  with  the  argument  there 
should  be  .a  committee,  a  real  commit- 
tee, to  examine  into  provincial-municipal 
matters,  he  is  always  able  to  say,  as  he 
has  said  repeatedly,  "We  have  an  ad- 
visory committee;  we  have  such  a  com- 
mittee doing  the  work  which  hon.  mem- 
bers contemplate  this  committee  should 
do." 

I  suggest  that  these  two  committees 
are  as  different  as  daylight  and  dark. 
One  would  be  a  committee  of  the  Legis- 
lature to  which  all  interested  persons 
would  have  access,  and  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  make  representations,  and 
those  findings  would  be  public.  They 
would  be  presented  to  the  Legislature  in 
the  form  of  a  report. 

What  goes  on  in  the  darkened  room 
in  which  the  hon.  Minister's  committee 
sits,  nobody  knows  but  himself,  and  that 
is  not  of  much  value  to  the  province  of 
Ontario,  which  is  anxiously  seeking  and 
is  entitled,  I  suggest,  to  a  thorough 
examination  of  our  whole  provincial- 
municipal  set-up. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Of 
course,  the  committee  to  which  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  refers  is  a 
very  different  type  of  committee  from 
this. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  will  say  it  is. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  This 
was  set  up  by  my  predecessor,  who  said 
he  found  it  beneficial.  They  were  told 
that  they  will  not  only  deal  with  matters 
referred  by  the  hon.  Minister  or  Deputy 
Minister,  but  they  have  also  been 
instructed  they  can  initiate  matters  which 
they  feel  will  be  helpful  to  the  depart- 


ment. If  they  have  such  ideas,  we  want 
to  hear  about  them,  and  it  is  in  that 
sphere  their  functioning  will  be  helpful 
to  the  hon.  Minister  and  the  province. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Everything  the 
hon.  Minister  has  said  has  not  dispelled 
the  basic  misconception,  or  informed 
the  public,  of  what  the  function  of  this 
committee  will  be.  I  do  not  think  it  is 
a  vehicle,  as  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  described  it;  I  think  it  is  a 
spare  tire  on  the  existing  vehicle ;  a  fifth 
wheel  to  the  carriage.  /The  hon.  Min- 
ister states  in  the  absence  of  this  com- 
mittee the  Deputy  Minister  and  experts 
in  the  department  are  advising  him. 

What  exactly  does  this  committee  do 
which  the  department  should  not  be 
doing  or  cannot  do  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
Deputy  Minister  and  his  staff  are  con- 
stantly advising  the  Minister.  This 
is  a  committee  which  will  be  set  up  by 
the  Minister  to  which  would  be  referred 
many  questions,  and  many  were  referred. 
I  will  be  glad  to  get  those  questions 
which  were  referred,  as  a  sample,  and 
bring  them  before  the  House,  and  let 
the  hon.  members  see  what  they  deal 
with.  I  would  also  be  glad  to  show  what 
kind  of  matter  is  referred,  and  what 
action  has  been  taken. 

This  committee  can  perform  a  very 
useful  function.  Although  I  really  have 
not  the  authority  to  state  this  at  this 
time,  I  am  considering  the  setting  up 
of  a  committee  to  advise  on  amendments 
or  a  complete  revision  of  The  Municipal 
Act  and  The  Assessment  Act,  The  Local 
Improvement  Act  or  any  other  Act 
which  comes  under  the  jurisdiction  of 
this  department. 

It  seems  to  me  this  committee  might 
take  one  of  these  Acts,  consider  the 
fundamentals,  say  of  The  Assessment 
Act  as  an  example,  and  advise  the 
Minister  how  it  might  be  brought  up  to 
date,  especially  in  respect  to  business 
assessment  features  of  that  Act. 

That  is  one  thing  they  could  do  for 
the   department.    They  could   also,   in- 
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directly,  assist  the  hon.  members  of  this 
House  in  finding  the  answers  to  this 
difficult  problem. 

MR.  OLIVER :  The  hon.  Minister  is 
quite  aware  of  the  limitations  of  a  com- 
mittee of  this  character.  I  would  like 
to  ask  the  hon.  Minister  if  he  feels  that 
good  would  flow  from  the  appointment 
of  a  select  committee  which  would  hold 
public  hearings  and  examine  thoroughly 
into  the  whole  provincial-municipal 
set-up  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  think 
not. 


MR.   OLIVER 

thinks  not? 


The  hon.   Minister 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  think 
not,  and  for  this  reason :  there  are  repre- 
sentations made  to  the  department  from 
all  of  the  large  organizations,  including 
the  Ontario  municipal  association,  the 
association  of  mayors  and  reeves,  the 
rural  municipalities  association.  Officials 
of  these  organizations  desire  to  come  in 
and  express  their  ideas.  Many  of  those 
ideas  are  accepted  and  will  find  their 
way  into  legislation  at  this  session  before 
we  prorogue.  I  say  they  are  performing 
a  very  helpful  service  in  that  way. 

If  these  representations  made  by  the 
larger  organizations  want  further  clari- 
fication, they  could  submit  their  prob- 
lems to  this  committee,  and  see  how  they 
react,  and  in  that  way  analyze  it  further. 
The  expert  opinion  they  would  be  able 
to  contribute  on  these  subjects  would 
further  assist  the  Minister  in  making  up 
his  mind  as  to  what  he  should  recom- 
mend to  the  government. 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  am  puzzled  at  the 
hon.  Minister's  answer  to  the  question 
I  put  to  him.  He  suggests,  in  his  judg- 
ment, no  good  would  flow  from  an 
appointment  of  a  select  committee.  We 
have  had  select  committees  in  here  deal- 
ing with  The  Department  of  Reform 
Institutions,  dealing  with  certain  aspects 
of  The  Department  of  Highways  and  its 
problems,  and  I  do  not  see  how  the  hon. 


Minister  can  say  so  emphatically,  as  he  ; 

has  just  said,  that  no  good  would  flow  ] 

from  the  work  of  this  committee.  j 

If  there  are  problems  in  this  province 

which  should  engage  the  attention  of  a  i 

select  committee  of  this  Legislature,  it  \ 

is   certainly   the   problems   which   exist  ] 

between  the  province  and  the  municipali-  \ 

ties.    If  we  needed  a  select  committee  \ 

for  The  Department  of  Reform  Institu-  ' 

tions  and  for  The  Department  of  High-  \ 

ways,  then  we  need  it  10  times  more  for  j 

The  Department  of  Municipal  Affairs.  i 

HON  MR.  FROST:  May  I  say  to  i 

the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  there  ; 

is  nothing  remarkable  about  this  pro-  \ 
cedure.    It  is  a  very  useful  procedure. 

For  example,  let  us  take  another  com-  \ 

mittee  which  now,   for  some  3  years,  \ 

has  been  engaged  in  the  work  of  trying  | 

to  find  a  method  to  bring  into  effect  in  \ 

Ontario  a  system  of  hospital  insurance.  \ 
Some  day,  there  may  be  written  up  the 

changes    in    thinking    on    the    part    of  ' 
various  persons  in  the  consideration  of 
that  problem. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  are  big  \ 

changes.  '\ 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  It  is,  of  course,  ^ 

an    enormous    job,    I    assure    the    hon.  ] 

Leader  of  the  Opposition,  for  those  who  \ 

have  been  engaged  on  it,  and  others  like  ; 

myself,  who  do  not  profess  to  be  experts,  • 
there  have  been  changes  of  thought  on 
the  part  of  all  of  us  in  connection  with 

this  problem.  ; 

If  the  proceedings  of  that  committee  i 

were  made  public,  and  different  mem-  j 

bers  of  the  committee  had  made  declara-  j 

tions    on    certain    points,    they    would,  ; 

shortly,  find  themselves  in  a  very  difficult  \ 
position.   I  think  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  would  agree  with  that. 

As    it   is,   the   method    followed   has  i 
allowed  consideration,  in  some  cases  by 

trial  and  error,  until  the  right  solution  : 

is  found.  ' 

I  would  say  that  is  also  true  in  con-  \ 

nection  with  municipal  matters.    I  think  j 

the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  would  \ 
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also  agree  that  it  would  be  almost  impos- 
sible for  any  committee  to  investigate 
the  effects  of  the  various  municipal 
statutes,  and  the  requirements  necessary 
to  meet  the  municipal  problems. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Not  at  all. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  will  remember 
there  was  a  Royal  commission  here  on 
education.  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  was  not  a  member  of  that 
committee,  but,  nevertheless,  he  said  its 
deliberations  gave  him  a  "pain  in  the 
neck."  That  was  investigating  one  angle 
of  the  municipal  problem  as  it  related 
to  education. 

If  the  deliberation  of  that  Royal  com- 
mission, which  was  a  very  able  com- 
mittee, would  bring  those  dire  conse- 
quences to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  what  would  happen  if  one 
gave  all  of  the  problems  of  the  muni- 
cipalities to  a  committee? 

The  sensible  way  to  do  it  is  to  have  a 
committee  to  discuss  those  problems 
specifically,  and  to  try  and  find  solutions. 
There  is  no  use  taking  a  member  of  the 
committee  and  putting  him  on  the  spot 
and  in  a  position  where  he  must  say  yes 
or  no.  One  never  arrives  at  a  conclusion 
on  involved  matters  in  that  way.  One 
must  have  a  committee  so  there  can  be 
an  exchange  of  views  and  finally,  almost 
invariably,  they  will  come  up  with  the 
right  answer. 

I  think  we  can  come  to  this  conclusion : 
it  is  utterly  and  completely  impossible 
for  anybody  or  any  committee  to  come 
up  with  a  solution  to  the  problems  of  our 
municipalities  in  any  stated  period  of 
time. 

I  say  to  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Oppo- 
sition that  is  also  positively  true  in  con- 
nection with  federal-provincial  relations. 
These  matters  are  never  settled ;  they 
are  progressive.  They  run  through  a 
period  of  time.  My  experience  in  these 
conferences,  in  most  cases,  has  been  that 
more  solutions  are  arrived  at  when  the 
committee  is  sitting  in  camera  than 
when    sitting   publicly.     The   minute   it 


is  sitting  in  public,  then  there  are  dif- 
ferences of  points  of  view  which  are 
aggravated,  but  when  sitting  in  camera, 
very  often,  points  of  view  on  which 
there  are  differences  are  aired  and  very 
forceably  aired,  and  in  the  end  there  is 
a  disposition,  and  an  attempt  to  arrive 
at  a  settlement. 

Sometimes  these  settlements  are 
brought  about  by  changes  in  the  process 
of  thinking  of  people  —  the  acceptance 
that,  perhaps,  a  dogmatic  point  of  view 
is  wrong,  and  some  other  point  of  view 
,is  right. 

I  would  say  that  is  the  method  of 
operation  of  this  committee,  which  is 
made  up  of  persons  who  are  closely  con- 
nected with  the  municipal  problems.  I 
think  from  it,  worth  will  come. 

The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
will  agree  it  is  a  more  desirable  way  of 
dealing  with  the  matter  than  trying  to 
take  all  of  these  problems  of  the  muni- 
cipalities and  give  them  to  a  committee. 
I  think  he  will  agree  that  is  an  impossible 
task. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  thinks  I  agree  with  the  deduc- 
tion that  he  is  making,  he  is  quite  badly 
mistaken.  I  do  not  believe  for  one 
moment,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  prob- 
lem of  revising  The  Assessment  Act 
and  The  Municipal  Act  is  too  big  a  job 
for  a  select  committee  of  this  Legisla- 
ture. There  will  not  be  anything  final 
about  the  legislation.  There  never  is 
about  legislation.  It  has  to  be  revamped 
and  brought  up  to  date  from  time  to 
time. 

Our  Assessment  and  Municipal  Acts 
are  shopworn  and  outdated  so  com- 
pletely that,  at  the  present  time,  one  does 
not  know  the  whole  cloth  from  the 
patches. 

For  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to  rise 
in  this  House  and  say  that  a  select  com- 
mittee of  the  hon.  members  of  this 
Legislature  is  not  competent  to  deal 
with  the  revisions  which  are  constantly 
required  in  this  matter,  to  me  borders 
on  being  ridiculous. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  Well,  I  have 
endeavoured  to  persuade  the  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  for  years  and 
I  have  been  unsuccessful  with  him. 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce):  Mr. 
Chairman,  item  No.  9,  payments  towards 
cost  of  county  and  district  assessors, 
$57,000. 

I  am  not  questioning  the  amount  at 
all,  but  I  would  like  the  answer  to  this : 
just  what  percentage  do  they  pay 
county  assessors?  Furthermore,  in  the 
estimates  of  the  hon.  Minister  this  after- 
noon, "equalized  assessment''  was  men- 
tioned. I  believe  it  is  coming  into  being 
in  this  province  in   1958. 

I  would  like  the  hon.  Minister  to 
elaborate  slightly  on  that  and  tell  me 
how  it  could  possibly  be  an  actuality  by 
that  time. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  now  have  county  asses- 
sors in  33  counties.  There  are  only  5 
counties,  I  understand,  which  do  not 
have  county  assessors,  and  to  each 
county  which  has  its  assessor  there  is 
a  grant  made  of  $1,500. 

The  purpose  of  having  a  county  asses- 
sor is  to  encourage  those  counties  to 
have  an  equalized  assessment  within 
their  own  boundaries,  and  it  is  one  more 
step  in  reaching  that  objective  we  hope 
to  attain,  and  that  is,  complete  equaliza- 
tion right  across  the  province. 

AIR.  WHICHER:  Well,  when  does 
the  hon.  Minister  hope  to  get  that 
equalization  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Our 
department  at  this  time  is  working  on 
that,  and  we  hope  to  have  the  final 
answer,  I  understand,  in  a  very  short 
time,  and  we  should  be  able  to  put  it 
into  effect  by  this  fall.  My  adviser  tells 
me  that  we  have  at  the  present  time 
equalization  factors  for  all  the  muni- 
cipalities. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  the  department 
using  them,  then,  for  grant  purposes  ? 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  We  are 
not  using  them  this  year  for  grant  pur- 
poses. It  is  in  education,  I  am  told, 
where  the  equalization  factors  will  be 
used. 

AIR.  WHICHER:  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister's  advisers  could  tell  me, 
in  comparing  the  counties  of  Grey  and 
Bruce,  if  any  equalization  factor  has 
been  taken  which  is  any  different  from 
last  year,  because  one  has  been  equalized 
on  a  100  per  cent,  basis  and  the  other 
has  not. 

I  agree  with  the  hon.  Minister  and 
the  former  hon.  Minister  and  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  who  have  said  on  many 
occasions  that  the  only  fair  basis  for 
this  grant  is  on  an  equalized  basis ;  but 
if  they  think  it  is  equalized  now,  they 
do  not  know  what  they  are  talking  about. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Is  the 
hon.  member  speaking  of  local  equaliza- 
tion or  the  provincial  equalization  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  am  speaking  of 
provincial  equalization.  I  would  like  to 
know  about  those  two  counties. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  No,  it 
has  not  been  applied,  but  it  will  be 
applied  in  the  grants  that  come  next 
year. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  understood  the 
hon.  Minister  to  say  it  was  being  ap- 
plied this  year  as  far  as  education  grants. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  No,  I 

am  sorry.  v 

MR.  WHICHER:  But  they  will  be 
applied  next  year. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
member  should  wait  and  see  how  the 
3-year  plan  works. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  want  to  see  how 
it  can  be  applied  next  year,  because  to 
reassess  any  county  is  a  matter  of  a 
5-year    period,    and   the   hon.    Minister 
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claims  he  is  going  to  do  it  all  by  next 
year.  I  wish  the  hon.  Minister  the  very 
best  of  luck  in  his  endeavours. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  thank 
the  hon.  member  very  much. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  In  answer 
to  that  question,  the  hon.  Minister  has 
said  there  are  now  33  county  assessors. 
Last  year  we  had  30.  That  means,  of 
course,  there  are  3  more  counties  now 
with  county  assessors;  but  there  are 
still  5  without  county  assessors  because 
there  are  38  counties  in  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

How  can  the  hon.  Minister  stand  up 
and  say  by  the  fall  they  will  all  be  under 
the  county  assessment?  How  can  he 
do  that? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
hon.  memer  misunderstood  me.  I  was 
speaking  of  county  assessors,  and  there 
are  33  counties  which  now  have  county 
assessors.  There  are  5  more  which  we 
hope  will  come  into  the  field  in  this  fiscal 
year. 

But  that  has  nothing  to  do  with  the 
other  question.  We  are  talking  about 
this  equalization  factor.  That  is  on  a 
provincial  level.  That  is,  the  county 
assessment  is  being  done,  where  the 
county  assessor  helps  all  the  local 
assessors  within  that  given  county  to  get 
their  assessment  equalized  within  that 
region. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Further  to 
that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  if  the  hon. 
Minister  is  going  to  put  them  on  a  pro- 
vincial basis  for  assessment,  the  only 
way  he  can  do  that  is  by  sending  into 
the  area  provincial  assessors  to  take 
spot-checks.  They  have  done  that  in 
Oshawa.  They  have  gone  there  and 
have  taken  4  assessments  around  the 
city.  I  assume  they  would  be  residen- 
tial, business  and  commercial. 

But  does  the  hon.  Minister  think  it 
is  a  fair  basis  of  assessment  to  go  into 
a  city  where  there  is  a  population  of 
50,000  people  and  take  4  properties  and 


then  say  that  is  the  yardstick  we  are 
going  to  apply  to  that  municipality? 
How  are  they  going  to  get  any  fairness 
in  a  thing  like  that? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  do 
not  know  that  that  is  being  done.  I 
understand  the  assessors  are  going 
around  and  making  spot-checks  all  over 
the  province.  Whether  they  take  4  or 
400,  I  cannot  tell  the  hon.  member. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  They  have 
taken  4  down  there. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  They 
may  have  taken  more  without  the  hon. 
member's  knowledge.  It  seems  to  me 
they  take  enough  sampling  in  each  muni- 
cipality in  order  to  arrive  at  what  is  fair. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, a  spot-check  implies  just  a  small 
number.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think 
that  a  spot-check  assessment  is  a  fair 
and  proper  method? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 
advised  that  in  no  case  do  they  take  less 
than  20  in  order  to  arrive  at  what  they 
think  is  representative  of  that  particular 
county. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Even  if  they 
took  20  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  would 
that  be  fair? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 
advised  they  take  no  less  than  20.  I 
would  say  in  a  small  municipality  they 
would  take  20.  There  would  be  a 
sampling  of  the  residential,  commercial 
and  industrial  areas.  That  would  give 
them  some  fair  idea  in  comparing  them 
with  buildings,  structures  and  residences 
in  other  areas  in  order  for  those  men 
who  are  supposed  to  be  experts  in  the 
field  to  arrive  at  what  might  be  con- 
sidered a  reasonable  answer. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Does  not  the 
hon.  Minister  think  it  would  be  far  more 
advisable  to  put  out  a  manual  that  had 
some  sense  of  application  to  it,  as  far 
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as  assessing  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  concerned?  The  department  puts  out 
a  manual  now  that  is  strictly  suggestive, 
and  it  definitely  states  in  it  that  it  is  not 
necessary  that  the  county  assessors  or 
the  municipal  assessors  stick  to  that 
manual. 

Why  not  divide  this  province  into 
areas?  I  realize  that  Toronto  cannot  be 
assessed  in  the  same  manner  as  a  rural 
municipality.  Why  not  divide  the  prov- 
ince into  areas  and  then  bring  out  a 
manual  so  that  we  know  where  we  stand, 
because  at  the  present  time  the  assessing 
in  this  province  is  completely  different 
from  one  county  to  another. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 
advised  that  there  are  now  600  out  of 
973  municipalities  using  the  manual. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes,  but  they  do 
not  use  it. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  think 
it  is  working  very  well.  It  is  under- 
standable, however,  that  assessors  inter- 
pret certain  regulations  laid  down  in  the 
manual  differently;  but  there  cannot  be 
too  broad  a  spread,  because  as  I  under- 
stand it,  it  is  working  out  quite  well,  at 
least  with  those  who  are  following  the 
manual. 

I  cannot  answer  for  the  373  who  are 
not,  but  they  are  being  encouraged  to  use 
the  manual,  so  that  everybody,  even- 
tually, will  be  using  a  common  yardstick. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Does  the  hon. 
Minister  think  this  is  a  good  idea?  An 
area  is  assessed  according  to  the  manual, 
and  the  assessment  comes  to  a  certain 
figure,  and  then,  in  order  to  get  pro- 
vincial grants,  the  authorities  cut  every- 
body down  by  30  per  cent,  and  take  only 
a  70  per  cent,  assessment  based  on  the 
manuel.  Does  the  hon.  Minister  think 
that  is  a  good  way  of  doing  things,  and 
does  his  department  think  that  such 
actions  are  just  and  legitimate? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  All  of 
that  reckoning  which  has  been  done  will 
be  cast  aside  when  we  come  out  with  this 
new  formula  next  year. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  May  I  point 
out  to  the  hon.  member  that  he  seems  to 
be  in  obvious  difficulty  in  this  matter. 
We  have  had  great  arguments  advanced 
concerning  municipal  autonomy  in  this 
province  from  the  various  municipalities 
and  organizations.  It  is  difficult  for  any 
government  to  go  in  and  say  that  they 
must  do  so-and-so. 

But  I  would  say  that,  once  there  is  an 
equalized  basis  used  for  giving  grants, 
then  all  of  the  risk  will  be  gone  from  the 
type  of  thing  which  is  going  on  at  the 
present  time. 

What  the  hon.  member  mentions  in 
connection  with  various  counties  is  hap- 
pening within  counties  now  with  their 
county  equalizations.  Municipalities  are 
perhaps  attempting  to  cut  down  their 
total  assessment  in  some  cases,  because 
of  the  effect  which  that  bears,  or  the 
part  which  it  bears,  in  connection  with 
the  distribution  of  the  county  taxes. 
That  is  an  old  situation. 

There  are  many  hon.  members  here 
who  have  served  on  county  councils,  and 
they  know  that  is  done,  and  I  would  say 
that  one  of  the  principal  reasons  why 
it  is  done  is  that  grants  are  involved. 

If  there  is  an  equalized  basis  arrived 
at,  of  course,  I  think  the  whole  tendency 
on  the  part  of  the  municipalities  will  be 
then  to  have  an  assessment  on  the  basis 
of  the  manual  at  a  common  level,  and  if 
90  per  cent,  is  the  amount,  then  90  per 
cent,  would  be  for  all  over  the  province. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Why  does  this 
government  not  make  it  obligatory  to  use 
the  manual? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  say  to 
the  hon.  member  it  is  easy  to  say  *'make 
it  obligatory,"  but  then  we  start  to  inter- 
fere with  municipal  autonomy  and  that, 
of  course,  creates  embarrassment.  There 
is  a  viewpoint  very  rapidly  developing  in 
the  province  for  a  common  assessment.  I 
was  quite  interested  in  the  briefs  from 
the  federation  of  agriculture  and  many 
other  organizations  on  that  point.  I 
think  we  are  very  rapidly  approaching 
that    point,    and    with    equalization    of 
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assessment,  we  can  make  it  mandatory 
across  the  province  and  there  will  not 
be  any  difficulty. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER :  May  I  ask 
what  the  1954  manual  is  based  on? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  could 
not  say,  Mr.  Chairman,  what  the  basis  is. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  I  under- 
stand from  the  local  assessor  it  was 
based  on  the  1940  cost  of  the  property. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  That 
may  be,  but  I  cannot  vouch  for  that. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  But  the 
hon.  Minister  feels  that  the  1954  manual 
is  proper  for  that? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  could 
not  answer  that  question. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, could  not  the  Deputy  Minister 
answer  that?  If  we  cannot  get  that  in- 
formation, we  might  just  as  well  throw 
the  manual   out  the  window. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  think 
the  point  is,  if  they  all  use  the  same  basis 
for  reckoning,  they  are  all  in  the  same 
relative  position. 

MR.  WHICHER:  We  do  not  all  use 
the  same  basis,  because  the  hon.  Minister 
does  not  insist  we  do.   That  is  the  point. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER  :  That  is 
getting  into  the  obligatory  feature  again. 
Would  my  hon.  friend  want  to  make 
that  compulsory  throughout  the  prov- 
ince? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  would  say  we 
should  have  a  common  yardstick  of 
assessment  throughout  the  whole  prov- 
ince, and  furthermore,  the  hon.  Minister 
said  we  are  going  to  have  it. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  No. 
The  hon.  member  says  he  would  make 
that  compulsory,  would  he  not? 


MR.  T.  p.  THOMAS :  I  would  say 
if  the  book  is  not  made  compulsory,  we 
might  as  well  throw  it  away. 

MR.  WHICHER :  How  can  the  grant 
be  based  on  it  if  it  is  not  made  com- 
pulsory ? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  It  is  necessary 
to  use  a  little  bit  of  political  courage 
here. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  It  does  not 
seem  proper  that  the  1954  building  cost 
is  based  on  that.  With  these  new  regula- 
tions coming  in,  what  basis  is  the  hon. 
Minister  going  to  use  to  arrive  at  their 
assessment?  What  year  is  he  going  to 
arrive  at,  say  1950  or  1952  building 
costs  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  can- 
not answer  that  question.  Is  the  hon. 
member  speaking  about  what  would  hap- 
pen next  year  ? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  can- 
not divulge  that  at  this  time. 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  Minister 
does  not  know  what  is  happening  now, 
and  he  does  not  know  what  will  hap- 
pen next  year. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  know 
what  is  happening  now. 

MR.  OLIVER:  What  is  it? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  said 
the  manual  is  spread  around  650  muni- 
cipalities which  are  using  it,  and  my 
advice  is,  it  is  working  very  well.  I 
;must  admit  there  would  be  other 
assessors  who  would  use  their  own  yard- 
stick for  figuring  things  out,  but  I  can- 
not help  that.  But  I  say  to  hon.  mem- 
bers, when  the  time  comes,  when  this 
new  formula  is  worked  out,  they  will 
all  be  in  the  same  equal  position  and  all 
will  be  treated  fairly. 
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MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  care  to  say 
anything  about  this:  one  of  the  basic 
principles  of  an  individual  being  assessed 
is  that  he  always  has  the  right  to  appeal, 
and  the  townships  or  the  various  muni- 
cipalities have  the  right  to  appeal  to  the 
county  assessor. 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  give  the 
counties  the  opportunity  to  appeal  to  him 
when  they  feel  these  spot-checkers  of  his 
have  not  done  a  good  job?  This  is  com- 
ing into  effect  next  year,  and  we  have 
to  act  now. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
counties  have  the  right  to  appeal  now  to 
the  county  court  judge. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes,  but  when  the 
county  wishes  to  appeal  against  another 
county,  is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to 
say,  "My  spot-checkers  have  taken  15 
spot-checks,  and  this  is  it"?  Is  that  the 
way  they  will  appeal? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I 
assume  there  will  be  an  appeal  set-up  to 
the  county  court  judge  or  the  municipal 
board. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  says  they  have  been  pass- 
ing around  these  1954  costs  in  this 
manual  during  the  past  year,  and  a  great 
number  of  the  counties  have  taken  it 
up,  and  he  said,  "Wait  for  another  year 
and  we  will  give  you  something  better." 

Is  the  hon.  Minister  going  to  throw 
the  1954  schedule  out  of  the  window  and 
come  in  with  something  more  supreme  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  Under 
the  new  set-up  it  is  doubtful  if  the  1954 
manual  will  be  used  at  all.  The  new  one 
is  being  devised. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
hon.  Minister  realizes  these  municipal- 
ities for  next  year's  assessment  are  being 
assessed  now.  Is  everybody  in  this 
province  going  to  be  thrown  into  con- 
fusion by  not  being  informed  ahead  ? 


HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  This  is 
for  local  purposes. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, would  it  be  true  to  say  that,  after 
trying  to  put  in  a  provincial  manual  for 
over  11  years  and  finding  what  kind  of 
treatment  it  has  received  from  the 
counties  and  municipalities,  that  the 
department  has  realized  they  are  not 
going  to  get  very  far  with  it  and  are 
going  to  make  provincial  spot-checks  of 
their  own? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  No, 
the  general  basic  fundamentals  of  the 
present  manual  will  still  be  retained  for 
local  purposes.  The  assessment  of 
which  I  speak,  which  will  be  made  uni- 
form for  the  entire  province,  will  be  an 
assessment  in  respect  of  which  grants 
are  made,  which  is  a  different  principle. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, the  vote  on  payments  under  The 
Alunicipal  Unconditional  Grants  Act  is 
increased  by  $200,000  this  year.  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would  give 
us  an  explanation  of  that?  Payments  in 
lieu  of  certain  municipal  taxes  — 
$800,000;  it  is  item  No.  7. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  It  is 
$200,000  more.  Well,  the  hon.  member 
knows  why  the  money  is  being  spent.  Is 
the  hon.  member  talking  about  the  in- 
crease ? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
increase  is  due  to  the  cost  of  the  rapid 
development  and  rapid  purchasing  of 
property  by  The  Department  of  High- 
ways as  it  goes  from  place  to  place  in 
the  province.  In  many  cases  they  can- 
not put  a  line  through  a  farmer's 
property,  because  often  the  severance 
will  mean  a  loss.  As  a  result,  in  many 
cases,  they  are  almost  forced  to  make  a 
deal  for  the  whole  of  the  farmer's 
acreage.  That  means,  in  effect,  we  have 
more  land  on  our  hands  than  we  need, 
but  it  will  be  sold  off  later  as  it  becomes 
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surplus,  and  it  is  to  assist  in  paying  for  HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  You 
these  large  lots  that  the  increase  is  in  mean  a  grant  in  respect  of  the  educa- 
there.  tional  facilities  there? 


MR.  \yHICHER:  In  1954,  when  the 
unconditional  grants  came  into  being,  of 
course  the  grant  for  The  Police  Act  and 
The  Fire  Departments  Act,  I  under- 
stood, was  done  away  with.  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  Minister  would  explain  the 
items  for  $180,000  for  The  Police  Act 
and  $140,000  for  The  Fire  Departments 
Act? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  When 
that  system  of  grants  was  done  away 
with,  there  were  two  features  retained: 
one  was  the  workmen's  compensation, 
and  the  other  the  pension  feature.  Some 
small  grants  are  still  paid  in  respect  of 
those  two  features  for  both  The  Police 
Act  and  The  Fire  Departments  Act. 

MR.  H.  WORTON  (WelHngton 
South)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  again,  on  what  basis  is 
the  agricultural  college  ?  Do  they  pay  on 
land  or  on  any  of  their  buildings,  or 
farmland  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  do 
not  think  they  pay  under  the  educational 
structures.  I  have  some  examples  here 
where  they  are  not  paid:  unpatented 
lands,  parks,  hospitals,  museums,  jails, 
and  so  on. 

MR.  WORTON:  Does  that  mean 
they  are  paying  on  the  college  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  Not  on 
education,  but  these  are  other  matters, 
where  they  do  not  pay. 

MR.  WORTON:  I  thought  this 
would  be  an  appropriate  time  to  mention 
that,  since  the  federal  government  has 
accepted  some  responsibility  on  property, 
perhaps  we  could  collect  some  additional 
taxes  in  regard  to  the  provincial  build- 
ings in  Guelph,  or  perhaps  some  extra 
subsidy  in  regard  to  roads  serving  that 
large  area,  because  those  roads  are 
heavily  used. 


MR.  WORTON :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 
afraid  not. 

Vote  1,201  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,202: 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman, 
there  is  one  question  I  would  like  to  ask 
about  the  municipal  board.  I  believe  it 
is  a  very  good  body  and  I  appreciate  the 
situation  as  to  why  it  came  into  being. 
I  do  feel  there  should  be  some  guidance 
for  the  municipalities,  particularly  in 
dealing  with  debenture  debts  and  so 
forth,  because  councils  change  very  often, 
and  somebody  is  liable  to  come  along 
and  want  some  huge  expenditure  which 
the  municipality  cannot  afford. 

However,  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon. 
Minister  whether  he  feels  it  is  necessary 
that,  when  a  very  small  debenture  is 
being  issued,  we  should  have  to  wait 
around  for  a  body  that  is  very  greatly 
overworked?  Why  should  we  wait 
around  until  our  turn  comes  up  on  the 
issuance  of  a  certain  debenture? 

I  am  thinking  of  one  example  where 
they  had  a  very  small  debenture  issue 
for  a  water  main,  which  was  for  only 
$3,000,  and  it  took  two  or  three  months 
to  get  the  permission  of  the  municipal 
board  to  get  the  work  done. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  On  a 
water  main? 

MR.  WHICHER :  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  There 
are  many  things  like  that  coming  in 
under  The  Drainage  Act,  and  it  has 
been  suggested  we  should  make  a  change 
there,  so  that  where  the  amount  is 
under,  say,  $5,000,  or,  for  a  limited 
period  of  5  years,  permission  of  the 
board  would  not  be  necessary.  We  are 
considering  that  request. 
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In  other  respects,  however,  we  must 
consider  that  a  municipality  might  issue 
a  series  of  these  debentures  for  drain- 
age purposes,  and  it  may  affect  its 
whole  financial  structure.  I  think  it  has 
been  the  feeling  of  the  board — and  I 
spoke  to  the  chairman  on  one  occasion 
— that  if  there  was  a  series  of  these 
going  through  without  the  scrutiny  of 
the  municipal  board,  it  might  seriously 
affect  the  financial  status  of  a  small 
municipality.  Where  there  is  a  large 
municipality,  it  probably  would  not 
affect  it  very  much. 

That  is  why  it  was  put  in  there 
originally,  just  as  a  safeguard.  How- 
ever, I  will  consider  that  point  and  see 
if  there  might  not  be  some  alleviation 
of  the  problem. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  respect  of  the  municipal  board, 
I  would  like  to  join  the  hon.  member 
for  Bruce  in  saying  that  I  think  they 
do  a  very  good  job,  but  there  is  delay 
sometimes  in  getting  permission  to  go 
ahead  with  certain  projects  in  the  muni- 
cipalities. I  believe  there  is  a  great 
deal  of  delay,  but  I  do  think  they 
stop  any  municipality  that  may  be 
tempted  to  become  a  little  extravagant, 
and  in  that  respect  I  believe  it  is  a  very 
good  thing. 

If  we  consider  the  board  from  that 
angle  it  is  rather  disturbing  to  some 
hon.  members  of  the  Legislature  to  real- 
ize there  is  legislation  going  through 
this  House  which  will  give  a  muni- 
cipality permission  to  issue  debentures 
without  the  permission  of  the  Ontario 
municipal  board. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  That  is 
the  other  side  of  the  story,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, and  it  may  be  that  this  is  a  good 
question  to  submit  to  the  municipal  ad- 
visory committee  for  examination  and  a 
recommendation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Will  we  hear 
the  answer? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Yes, 
hon.  members  will  hear  the  answer. 


MR.  G.  C.  WARDROPE  (Port 
Arthur)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  many 
of  these  matters  to  deal  with  for  muni- 
cipalities in  my  area,  and  I  have  found 
that  if  it  is  a  minor  thing,  I  very  often 
can  get  the  municipal  board  to  appoint 
the  local  city  clerk,  or  somebody  there, 
to  hold  a  hearing,  and  if  it  is  not  con- 
tentious we  get  very  quick  action. 

If  it  is  a  big  matter  that  may  be  con- 
tentious, I  do  not  disapprove  of  the 
board's  hesitancy  in  a  matter  of  that 
kind,  but  if  some  of  these  hon.  mem- 
bers would  do  this  sort  of  thing  for 
the  municipalities  to  help  speed  up  these 
problems,  they  would  find  they  would 
get  a  lot  of  co-operation. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
is  this  a  general  practice?  I  have  never 
heard  of  this  kind  of  procedure  before. 
Has  any  opposition  hon.  member  been 
able  to  get  the  city  clerk  appointed  to 
do  the  job  of  the  municipal  board? 

MR.  WARDROPE:  It  has  been 
asked  for  by  the  city  themselves. 

HON.  MR.  DUNBAR :  I  have  never 
known  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  There  is  a 
former  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  who  has  never  heard  of  it. 

HON.  MR.  GOODFELLOW:  The 
municipal  board  can  appoint  a  clerk 
where  it  is  a  non-contentious  applica- 
tion. 

MR.  WARDROPE :  The  hon.  mem- 
bers  should   get   wise  to   these  things. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
it  is  not  a  case  of  getting  wise  to  it.  Are 
we  on  the  right  side  of  the  House? 

MR.  WARDROPE :  All  they  have  to 
do  is  go  and  ask. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  This  is  a  privi- 
lege that  has  been  unknown  for  some 
time. 
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MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  may 
I  ask  the  hon.  Minister  this  question : 
What  is,  in  his  judgment,  the  reason 
for  delay  in  processing  these  matters 
before  the  municipal  board?  Is  it  a 
question  of  lack  of  personnel,  or  would 
additional  personnel  help  to  facilitate 
and  speed  up  these  matters,  or  just 
what  is  the  problem  involved? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  do 
not  know  to  what  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  refers. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  it  should  not 
be  very  difficult. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  If 
specific  cases  are  mentioned? 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  member 
for  Oshawa  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  have  made  specific  reference  to 
the  municipal  board  being  slow  in  grant- 
ing permission  to  issue  debentures,  and 
one  thing  and  another,  for  work  done. 
I  am  asking,  is  the  accumulation  of  these 
matters  caused  by  the  fact  that  the  de- 
partment has  not  enough  personnel,  or 
just  what  is  the  reason  for  the  delay? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  When 
I  asked  that  question  of  the  hon.  Leader 
of  the  Opposition  I  was  not  trying  to 
be  smart  or  sarcastic. 

MR.  OLIVER:  I  appreciate  that 
now. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  The 
reason  for  the  question  was  this :  there 
have  been  two  or  three  times  when 
the  chairman  himself  has  been  bogged 
down  with  work,  and  has  had  certain  ap- 
plications for,  say,  annexations,  which 
he  thought  were  important  and  which 
were  important,  and  because  he  thought 
he  was  the  administrative  head,  he  has 
not  had  an  opportunity  to  get  around 
to  them  as  quickly  as  he  would  like. 

In  respect  of  these  other  matters 
where  there  is  some  delay,  I  am  told 
that  the  answer  is  because  of  the  sheer 
volume   of   work. 


We  have  9  members  on  the  board,  2 
of  whom  were  appointed  recently,  and 
we  think  they  are  doing  a  very  good 
job.  There  is  a  great  volume  of  busi- 
ness, but  they  seem  to  be  catching  up 
with  the  flock  of  applications,  and  I  have 
hopes  we  will  be  able  to  shorten  the  time 
and  have  the  applications  heard  and  the 
decisions  out  more  quickly  than  has 
been  the  case  in  the  past. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  would  like  clarification  from  the  hon. 
Minister  on  this  question :  We  had  a 
situation  here  a  moment  ago  in  which 
the  second  last  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  said  he  had  never  heard 
of  this  procedure  of  being  able  to  facili- 
tate and  speed  up  the  handling  of  small 
matters  by  having  the  city  clerk  ap- 
pointed by  the  municipal  board.  Now 
we  have  the  last  hon.  Minister  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  saying  it  was  a  common 
thing.  What  does  the  present  hon. 
Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs  feel  about 
it? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  have 
not  heard  about  it  either. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  That  is  two  to 

one  now. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  have 
been  talking  to  my  adviser,  and  he  in- 
forms me  the  clerk  does  not  become  an 
agent  of  the  Ontario  municipal  board 
but,  in  order  to  find  out  whether  the 
matter  is  contentious  or  requires  a  full, 
formal  hearing,  the  municipal  board  will 
get  in  touch  with  the  clerk  and  ask  him 
to  hear  the  parties  on  either  side.  If  it  is 
controversial,  they  ask  the  clerk  to  let 
them  know,  and  send  up  one  or  two  men 
rather  than  the  full  board,  and  in  that 
way  it  is  time-saving  and  saves  a  lot  of 
expense,  and  the  desired  objective  is 
reached  more  quickly.  I  think  it  is  a 
good  idea. 

Vote  1,202  agreed  to. 

On  vote  1,203: 

HON.    MR.    WARRENDER:    Mr. 

Chairman,  may  I  say  one  word  on  the 
last   item,   The   Rural    Hydro   Electric 
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Distribution  Act,  where  there  is  an 
amount  of  $8  miUion  set  aside  for  rural 
development  in  Hydro  this  fiscal  year. 
I  looked  into  this  matter  and  discovered 
these  grants  started  back  in  1923  to 
assist  the  rural  areas  with  their  develop- 
ment, and  that,  as  of  December  1956, 
the  total  grant  from  the  province  to 
assist  in  this  development  was  $105.7 
million.  Since  1944,  when  the  big 
development  has  taken  place  —  that  is, 
since  the  war  —  the  total  amount  spent 
from  that  time  to  date  is  $85.3  million, 
which  I  think  has  been  very  influential 
in  the  rapid  development,  hydro-wise,  in 
the  rural  areas. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman, 
would  the  hon.  Minister  tell  us  how 
many  rural  subscribers  this  last  year 
have  been  added  by  this  amount  of 
money  which  has  been  spent  in  this 
department  ? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  I  can- 
not recall  the  figure  oflfhand.  It  seems 
to  me  it  is  around  7,000  or  8,000.  I  can 
obtain  that  figure  for  the  hon.  member. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Could  the  hon. 
Minister  tell  me  how  many  miles  of  line 
were  put  up  this  year? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER :  No,  I 
do  not  have  that  figure  here. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Well,  I  am  very 
sorry,  but  I  think  the  hon.  Minister 
should  have  the  figures  at  his  fingertips 
as  to  how  many  miles  of  rural  hydro 
this  government  has  been  able  to  add  to 
the  system  this  year. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  am 
told  this  is  primarily  of  concern  to  the 
hon.  Minister  Without  Portfolio  who 
sits  on  Hydro.  All  we  do  is  get  the  bill, 
and  that  is  our  contribution.  I  cannot 
remember  these  figures  offhand ;  I  was 
in  Hydro,  but  I  would  not  guess  as  to 
the  number  of  miles. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
that  point,  the  hon.  Minister  says  there 
is  an  hon.   Minister  Without  Portfolio 


who  is  supposed  to  handle  Hydro  mat- 
ters and  that  is  very  true.  But  the  hon. 
Minister  is  aware,  I  am  sure,  of  the 
fact  that  in  this  particular  vote,  this  is 
the  only  place  in  the  estimates  upon 
which  the  ordinary  hon.  members  can 
question  the  activities  of  the  Ontario 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission,  not 
only  in  respect  to  these  rural  lines,  but  in 
respect  to  its  overall  operation. 

The  hon.  Minister  should  come  to  this 
House  prepared  to  answer  questions 
regarding  Hydro,  inasmuch  as  I  say 
that  is  the  only  opportunity  hon.  mem- 
bers have  to  have  questions  answered. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  appreciate  the  point  of  the 
hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition,  and  I 
am  sorry  I  am  not  prepared  to  give  that 
information.  But  I  shall  get  it  and 
bring  it  to  the  House  at  the  first  oppor- 
tunity; that  is  the  circuit  miles  and  the 
number  of  persons  added? 

MR.  CHAIRMAN:  This  vote  is 
statutory. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  It  is 
statutory,  but  since  the  hon.  member 
has  raised  the  point  I  will  get  the  in- 
formation   for   him. 

INIR.  OLIVER:  The  chairman  says 
the  item  is  statutory,  and  that  is  accurate 
of  course.  But  it  has  been  the  custom, 
and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  knows  it, 
that  for  a  number  of  years  it  has  been 
the  right  of  the  opposition  and  other 
hon.  members  to  have  a  discussion  rela- 
tive to  matters  pertaining  to  Hydro.  On 
this  particular  item,  inasmuch  as  it  is 
the  only  way  in  the  estimates  on  which 
to  discuss  the  matter,  it  is  not  right  to 
dismiss  the  discussion  by  the  suggestion 
it  is  a  statutory  item. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
if  this  is  the  point  where  it  should  be 
raised,  am  I  not  correct  in  saying  that  up 
until  about  two  years  ago  the  hon.  Minis- 
ter Without  Portfolio  who  sits  on  the 
Hydro-Electric  Power  Commission  re- 
ported to  the  House  in  the  same  fashion. 
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so  to  speak,  as  an  hon.  Minister  intro- 
ducing his  estimates,  and  it  was  followed 
by  a  full-dress  debate? 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  He  has  reported 
and  that  will  be  done  this  year. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  It  will  be  done 
this  year.  I  can  recall  sitting  in  this 
Legislature  before  I  was  elected  to  it 
and  listening  to  Mr.  Challies  give  such 
a  report  followed  by  a  full-dress  debate. 
I  have  been  curious,  the  last  two  years, 
about  the  new  practice.  In  one  part  of 
the  speech  from  the  Throne  comes  the 
report  about  the  Hydro,  and  anybody 
who  knows  about  the  procedure  realizes 
that  does  not  offer  any  opportunity  for 
those  who  follow  to  discuss  Hydro 
specifically,  and  it  gets  lost  in  the  shuffle. 

This  great  empire  exceeding  that  of 
the  province  is  a  little  too  big  to  get 
lost  in  the  shuffle  any  longer.  I  suggest 
to  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  the 
previous  practice,  if  it  was  a  practice, 
should  be  restored,  and  if  it  was  not  it 
should  be  estabhshed.  The  hon.  Minister 
Without  Portfolio  should  report  to  this 
House  in  the  same  fashion  as  a  depart- 
mental estimate  is  introduced,  so  the 
House  can  have  an  opportunity  for  full 
discussion. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  have  no 
objection  to  that  procedure.  But  what 
has  developed  in  the  last  two  or  three  or 
more  years  has  been  that  the  matter  has 
been  discussed  in  the  committee  on 
government  commissions.  I  understand 
this  year  the  chairman,  with  the  vice- 
chairman  and  all  the  members  of  the 
commission,  and  the  general  manager, 
are  going  to  appear  before  that  com- 
mittee and  give  the  committee  a  full 
report.  That  is  a  system  which  has 
developed. 

I  am  not  so  sure  that  it  is  entirely 
desirable.  In  other  days  we  used  to 
have  very  lengthy  reports  from  the  hon. 
member    for    Grenville-Dundas. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  were  lengthy, 
I   will  say  that   for  them. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  hon. 
Leader  of  the  Opposition  was  sometimes 
not  very  appreciative  of  those  reports, 
but  if  the  hon.  members  want  them 
brought  in,  I  will  see  that  is  done,  and 
will  ask  the  hon.  Minister  Without 
Portfolio  to  prepare  his  address  for  the 
Legislature. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  has 
raised  this  point  about  the  standing 
committee  on  government  commissions 
providing  the  avenue  for  this  kind  of 
discussion  about  Hydro  and  others,  I 
would  say  that  while  it  is  theoretically 
good,  in  practice  it  is  hopelessly  and 
absolutely  inadequate. 

Last  year,  for  instance,  we  had  the 
athletic  commissioner  come  in  one  week 
with  a  chip  on  his  shoulder,  and  the 
next  thing  he  left,  and  in  came  the 
Hydro  for  an  hour  and  a  half's  consid- 
eration of  the  whole  position  of  Hydro, 
and  back  came  the  athletic  commissioner. 
We  looked  into  the  entire  athletic  Act 
again  —  I  say  the  entire  Act  —  we 
looked  into  a  small  portion  of  it,  because 
we  had  a  hopelessly  inadequate  time 
to  do  a  job. 

On  the  fuel  board  we  had  an  hour 
and  a  half.  We  could  have  had  3  or  4 
hours  and  not  done  the  job  properly. 
So,  while  theoretically  it  is  a  good  thing, 
in  practice  there  are  20-odd  commissions, 
and  it  is  impossible  to  do  a  job  in  the 
6  or  8  sessions  which  can  be  held  in  the 
committee  during  the  sitting  of  the 
Legislature. 

So,  with  as  important  a  phase  of  the 
work  of  the  province  as  Hydro  at  least, 
an  exception  should  be  made  of  it,  and 
it  should  be  brought  back  and  discussed 
in  the  fashion  of  a  departmental 
estimate. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  agree  with  what 
the  hon.  member  has  said,  because  not 
only  last  year  did  the  Hydro  commission 
come  there  for  only  an  hour  and  three- 
quarters,  but  in  that  hour  and  three- 
quarters  a  great  percentage  of  the  time 
was  taken  up  with  their  report. 
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I  fully  appreciate  the  fact  that  the 
report  is  very  necessary,  but  it  leaves 
very  little  time  for  the  members  of  the 
committee  to  question  them  on  financing 
and  so  forth,  on  such  a  huge  business 
as  Hydro  in  this  province. 

To  show  where  the  opposition  is  tied 
in  this  matter,  let  me  remind  the  House 
that  in  my  address  on  the  speech  from 
the  Throne,  which  I  gave  several  weeks 
ago,  I  laid  several  charges  against  Hydro 
in  this  province,  and  there  has  not  been 
one  single  answer  from  any  hon.  member 
of  the  government.  Those  charges  were 
that  the  basic  principle  of  Hydro  at  cost 
is  completely  gone,  and  I  quoted  facts 
and  figures  from  its  own  books  and 
manuals  to  prove  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Let  the  hon. 
member  ask  the  chairman  when  they 
come  up  here. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Up  to  the  moment, 
we  have  not  any  guarantee  that  the 
chairman  is  coming,  and  even  then  he  is 
newly  appointed,  and  I  do  not  believe 
he  has  the  answers. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  general 
manager  will  be  there. 

MR.  WHICHER :  In  my  address  on 
the  speech  from  the  Throne,  one  thing 
I  said  was  this,  and  there  has  not  been 
one  answer  from  one  Toronto  hon. 
member  in  this  assembly,  that  in  the 
year  1955  Toronto,  with  197,000  users, 
made  a  net  profit,  after  depreciation  of 
$2.5  million,  of  $3,523,000,  or  an  average 
overcharge  of  almost  $18  per  customer. 
In  other  words,  they  had  a  net  profit  of 
over  12.5  per  cent. 

I  regard  that  as  quite  a  charge.  I  am 
willing  to  discuss  any  municipality  in 
this  province,  any  one  this  government 
wishes  to  take,  because  here  is  the  book 
and  they  are  all  there. 

The  consolidated  financial  statement 
of  Hydro  in  this  province,  as  far  as 
public  utilities  are  concerned  are  as 
follows,  and  I  think  this  is  very  specific, 
and  there  has  not  been  one  refutation 


that  in  1948  the  commission  made  $4 
million  after  huge  depreciations  and  huge 
reserve  funds  being  set  up;  in  1949,  it 
made  $3  million;  in  1950,  over  $5 
million;  in  1951,  over  $8  million;  in 
1952,  over  $9  million;  in  1953,  over  $11 
miUion. 

MR.  A.  COWLING  (High  Park) : 
On  a  point  of  order,  Mr.  Chairman — 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  will  be  through 
in  a  moment. 

MR.  COWLING:  On  a  point  of 
order.  We  enjoyed  the  hon.  member's 
speech  the  first  time,  but  after  all  we  are 
dealing  with  municipal  affairs,  and  I 
cannot  see  where  that  part  of  the  speech 
ties  in  with  that  at  all. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber for  High  Park  missed  the  whole 
point. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Evidently  the  hon. 
member  was  not  listening  to  his  big  chief, 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister,  who  gave  us 
permission  to  discuss  these  things. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  do  not  think 
I  gave  anybody  my  permission  to  do 
anything.  If  the  hon.  member  will  give 
me  these  so-called  charges  tomorrow,  I 
will  have  them  sent  to  Hydro,  and  will 
have  the  proper  officials  appear  to  submit 
to  cross-examination  on  his  part.  I  will 
be  very  glad  to  do  that. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  wish  to  assure 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  that  those  state- 
ments are  already  in  Hansard,  but  there 
is  no  answer  there,  and  I  would  like  to 
have  an  answer. 

Just  to  complete  my  point,  in  1955 — 
these  net  profits  have  increased  year  by 
year — the  net  profit  in  1955,  after  allow- 
ing $7  million  in  depreciation,  was  $17.5 
million. 

I  am  very  glad  to  hear  that  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  going  to  have  these 
charges  answered,  but  as  far  as  Hydro 
at   cost   is   concerned   in   this   province 
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through  the  public  utilities,  it  is  com- 
pletely and  absolutely  a  fallacy  and 
without  foundation  and  its  own  figures 
prove  it  and  here  they  are. 

MR.  COLLINGS:  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.   member  would   allow   a  question. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  would  be  very 
pleased. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  When  he  men- 
tions Hydro  at  cost,  let  us  refer  to  the 
city  of  Toronto  and  the  fact  that  the 
Toronto  Transit  Commission  are  to 
provide  services  at  cost.  Over  the  years 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  built 
surpluses  of  some  $30  to  $35  million. 
It  was  done  for  one  purpose,  to  provide 
funds  for  the  subway.  Would  the  hon. 
member  find  any  fault  with  that? 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  do  not  find  any 
fault  with  having  reserve  funds.  I  be- 
lieve every  business  and  every  commis- 
sion, or  any  big  business,  certainly,  has 
to  have  reserves.  Most  of  those  reserves 
the  hon.  member  is  speaking  of  with 
the  Toronto  Transit  Commission  were 
depreciation  reserves,  and  they  were  put 
into  cash  and  used  for  the  subway. 

My  objection  to  the  huge  surpluses 
that  Hydro  have  created  in  carrying  on 
a  public  utility  in  this  province  is  for 
this  reason : 

The  Hydro-Electric  Power  Comis- 
sion  operates  under  The  Municipal  Act, 
and  The  Municipal  Act  definitely  states 
no  municipality  in  this  province  may 
create  surpluses.  In  other  words,  if 
the  city  of  Toronto  had  a  $2  million 
surplus  in  any  one  given  year,  that  $2 
million  has  to  be  spent  the  next  year 
or  else  taxes  are  lowered.  There  is  only 
one  instance  where  a  municipal  Act 
allows  surpluses  to  be  created  and  that 
is  under  a  commission  of  their  own 
making.  Both  of  these  things  are  under 
the  government.  Why  does  it  allow  its 
own  commission  to  create  these  huge  re- 
serves when  it  is  in  many  instances 
completely  unnecessary,  and  an  over- 
charge on  the  people  of  today  ? 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  answer  is 
self-evident;  there  is  no  use  debating 
that. 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  says  the  answer  is  self-evident. 
It  may  be  self-evident  in  his  opinion, 
but  there  are  many  people  who  do  not 
agree  with  that  opinion.  I  am  prepared 
to  show,  in  one  minute  in  this  book, 
where  there  are  small  municipalities 
with  less  than  1,000  users  who  have 
over  $100,000  in  cash  or  bonds,  and  if 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  would  read 
this  book  he  would  be  able  to  find  the 
same  thing. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  have  the  information.  It 
has  been  supplied  by  the  hon.  Minister 
Without  Portfolio.  New  rural  lines, 
11,250  last  year;  25,000  added  for  an 
overall  total  of  lines  of  Hydro,  430,000. 
The  number  of  rural  Hydro  users 
added  last  year,  646. 

MR.  WHICHER:  646? 

MR.  OLIVER :  We  spent  $8  million 
to  give  646  people  hydro. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  That 
should  be  lines,  646  miles  of  lines  added 
last  year. 

MR.  WHICHER:  How  many  users? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  25,000  added. 

MR.  WHICHER:  25,000  users? 

MR.  MANLEY :  25,000  users  on  646 
miles  of  Hues. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  suggest  the  hon. 
Minister  has  the  wrong  piece  of  paper 
there,  and  somebody  will  have  to  smooth 
it  out. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  is  obvious 
that  646  miles  of  line  were  added  last 
year.  That  is  plain.  That  is  about  10 
times   as   much  as   the   hon.   member's 
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government  added  in  Ontario  altogether 
before  1943. 

Last  year  some  25,000  new  customers 
were  added.  I  would  say  that  has  been 
progressing  on  the  average  of  some- 
thing around  between  25,000  and 
35,000  new  customers  each  year.  The 
25,000  customers  are  not  added  to  the 
new  646  miles  of  lines;  they  are  added 
to  the  great  system  across  Ontario. 

MR.  WHICHER:  That  is  different. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber should  have  known  that  without  ask- 
ing me.  There  are,  of  course,  hydro 
lines  built  in  the  province  where  there 
are  farmers  who  did  not  feel  they  were 
able  to  come  in  at  the  time,  or  new 
houses  being  built,  or  something  of  that 
sort.  The  result  is,  many  of  the  exten- 
sions the  government  invested  in,  in 
previous  years,  are  now  becoming  profit- 
able in  the  rural  service  because  more 
people  are  coming  on. 

Imagine  this:  25,000  users  came  on 
this  year  to  those  lines,  who,  until  this 
time,  were  denied  the  benefit  of  electric 
light  and  electric  power.  This  story, 
over  the  last  two  years,  is  a  very  startling 
one  of  the  development  of  this  province 
and  the  betterment  of  the  way  of  life 
of  our  people. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  To 
clear  this  point  up,  frankly,  Mr.  Chair- 
man, these  figures  are  correct  but  here 
is  an  excerpt  from  Hansard,  dated 
March  1,  1957,  made  by  the  hon.  Min- 
ister Without  Portfolio  : 

Hydro's  policy  of  rural  expansion 
has  been  particularly  aggressive  in 
the  postwar  years  when  the  number 
of  rural  customers  served  has  grown 
from  156,500  to  more  than  430,000. 
The  continuing  activity  of  this  pro- 
gramme is  indicated  by  some  25,000 
new  rural  customers  added  during 
1956  before  certain  annexations  took 
place.  It  is  expected  that  the  present 
year  will  see  even  this  figure  exceeded. 

Despite  several  cases  of  annexation 
of  rural  areas  by  municipalities  during 


1956,  a  net  addition  of  640  miles  of 
rural  distribution  line  was  made  to 
bring  the  total  in  service  to  almost 
44,500  miles. 

MR.  MANLEY :  I  would  like  to  ask 
the  hon.  Minister  why  the  figure  was 
cut  down  from  $9.2  million  last  year 
to  %S.7  million  this  year;  why  a  drop 
of  $500,000? 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  It  is 
almost  up  to  the  saturation  point.  After 
we  reach  a  certain  stage  in  expanding 
these  lines,  then  we  must  go  much 
greater  distances  before  we  run  into 
another  small  hamlet  or  group  of  houses. 
Eventually  those  are  being  picked  up 
as  more  people  come  onto  the  line,  so 
they  are  able  to  get  the  proper  density  of 
population  for  the  lines. 

MR.  OLIVER :  Perhaps  I  should  not 
ask  the  hon.  Minister,  but  I  want  to  find 
out  if  there  has  been  any  change  in  the 
density  required  on  rural  hydro  lines. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  I  un- 
derstand the  policy  is  still  3  to  the  mile. 

HON.  R.  CONNELL  (Minister 
Without  Portfolio)  :  Three  to  the  mile  or 
15  units  to  the  mile. 

xMR.  MANLEY:  I  would  Hke  to 
address  this  question  to  the  hon.  Min- 
ister Without  Portfolio.  He  is  here  now 
representing  Hydro,  so  would  he  tell  us 
how  many  rural  customers  in  the  prov- 
ince today  are  paying  an  additional 
amount  so  they  can  have  rural  electricity 
on  their  farms  ? 

HON.  MR.  CONNELL:  I  do  not 
have  that  figure  at  hand.  I  think  it 
would  be,  possibly,  a  considerable 
number. 

Vote  1,203  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions. 

The  House  resumed ;  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  chair. 
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MR.  C.  E.  JANES :  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  supply  begs  to  report  that 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  begs 
leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  report  adopted. 


THE  MUNICIPAL 

UNCONDITIONAL  GRANTS 

ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  44,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act,  1953." 

MR.  R.  WHICHER  (Bruce)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wish  to  make  a  few  remarks 
on  the  passing  of  this  bill ;  not  so  much 
as  far  as  the  bill  is  concerned,  because 
I  wish  to  commend  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Municipal  Affairs  and  the  govern- 
ment in  increasing  the  grants  this  year 
to  various  municipalities,  and  all  of  us 
know  they  certainly  do  need  it. 

What  I  wish  to  speak  about  again 
this  year,  is  the  differential  in  the  capital 
grant  whereby  a  large  municipality,  such 
as  metropolitan  Toronto,  receives  $5.50 
per  capita  and  the  small  municipalities 
receive  only  $3.  In  order  to  let  all  hon. 
members  know  where  I  stand  and  where, 
I  believe,  all  hon.  members  stand  who 
represent  small  towns  and  rural  areas, 
I  wish  to  quote  from  an  editorial  in  last 
night's  Toronto  Daily  Star.  With  these 
remarks  I  most  certainly  agree.  The 
article  is  entitled  — 

Toronto's  Good  Is  Ontario's  Good 

and  reads : 

The  growth  and  productivity,  com- 
merce and  population  of  Toronto  is 
the  core  of  the  Ontario  boom.  In  fact, 
of  the  Canadian  boom.  The  truth  of 
this  statement  is  recognized  by  other 
Ontario  communities  who  feel,  while 
Toronto  is  booming,  much  of  the  rest 
of  the  province  is  only  swimming  in 
the  eddies  of  Toronto's  progress. 


The  plain  fact  of  the  matter  is  that 
without  Toronto's  boom  there  would 
be  no  Ontario  boom.  If  Toronto 
should  be  hamstrung,  for  instance,  by 
lack  of  adequate  transportation  facil- 
ities, roads,  buses,  streetcars,  subways, 
the  rest  of  Ontario  would  feel  the 
economic  damage.  In  other  words,  it 
is  to  Ontario's  interest  to  keep  To- 
ronto healthy  and  accessible. 

This  assertion  may  be  questioned 
by  smaller  municipalities  whose  de- 
velopment is  slow  compared  with  that 
•  of  Toronto,  but  they  should  realize 
they  share,  indirectly,  in  Toronto's 
wealth.  Where  is  the  $213,947,000 
coming  from  which  the  Ontario  gov- 
ernment plans  to  use  to  assist  all 
Ontario  municipalities  in  the  fiscal 
year  now  starting?  Fully  a  quarter 
of  this  money  is  to  come  out  of  metro- 
politan Toronto,  its  commerce,  indus- 
try and  citizens. 

The  provincial  government  should 
have  no  fear  that  in  treating  Toronto 
fairly,  and  even  with  compassion,  it 
will  alienate  people  elsewhere.  For 
Sudbury  and  the  Sioux  and  Millbrook 
and  Minden  live  at  as  close  quarters 
with  Toronto  as  does  Queen's  Park. 
Toronto's  good  is  Ontario's  good. 

I  do  agree  with  all  of  that  and  cer- 
tainly endorse  the  last  statement — 
Toronto's  good  is  Ontario's  good.  But 
I  would  like  to  suggest  to  hon.  members 
that  it  could  very  well  be  reversed.  It 
could  be  reversed  to  say  Ontario's  good 
is  Toronto's  good. 

When  the  unconditional  grants  were 
passed  in  1953  to  take  effect  the  next 
year  it  was  emphasized,  most  emphati- 
cally, by  the  government  that  the  word 
"unconditional"  meant  exactly  what  it 
said.  It  was  to  be  unconditional  in  every 
form  and  every  shape.  The  municipal- 
ities who  received  this  money  could  use 
it  in  whatever  manner  they  considered 
proper  for  their  own  municipality, 
wherever  that  might  be. 

However,  in  questioning,  and  when 
the  differential  in  per  capita  grants  were 
taken  into  account,  we  find  that  the  gov- 
ernment, perhaps  not  as  an  excuse,  but 
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as  a  reason  for  making  a  different  per 
capita  grant  for  the  various  municipal- 
ities said,  inasmuch  as  welfare  and  hos- 
pitalization costs  and  unemployment 
relief  and  so  forth  were  higher  in  the 
larger  municipalities,  therefore  they 
should  receive  more  money.  They  also 
went  so  far  in  trying  to  explain  their 
position — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  per- 
fectly obvious. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  am  just  trying 
to  develop  my  case,  as  I  heard  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister  do  many  times  himself. 
They  also  said  that  the  smaller  muni- 
cipalities get  much  larger  education 
grants,  and  I  think  they  did  a  very  good 
job,  in  theory,  in  explaining  to  the  pub- 
lic that  the  huge  metropolitan  area  here 
should  get  more  money. 

Let  us  take  for  example,  however, 
the  education  cost.  I  do  not  think  I 
would  be  remiss  in  my  duty  to  point 
out  that,  when  the  education  percent- 
ages of  the  cost  were  shared  with  the 
municipalities  of  this  province,  that 
those  percentages  were  made  many  years 
ago,  while  unconditional  grants  have  just 
come  into  being  in  the  last  3  years. 

The  reason  why  the  smaller  municipa- 
lities get  much  larger  education  grants 
is  very  obvious,  because  in  an  area  of 
industrialization,  or  areas  like  Guelph 
or  Kitchener,  or  wherever  it  might  be, 
who  get  different  percentages  from  To- 
ronto, or  Hamilton  —  they  take  the 
agricultural  areas  —  the  reason  is  that 
there  is  a  great  deal  more  industry  in 
this  area,  industry  that  does  not  cost 
one  single  nickel  to  the  municipality  as 
far  as  school  costs  are  concerned. 

For  that  reason,  a  reason  that  has 
been  there  for  years,  educational  grants 
to  rural  areas  were  given  a  much  higher 
percentage. 

Those  of  us  who  live  in  the  Royal 
York  Hotel  while  the  session  is  on,  pass 
the  Canada  Life  Building  every  day. 
It  is  the  head  office  of  the  Canada  Life 
Assurance  Company,  a  credit  not  only 
to  the  city  of  Toronto  but  to  the  whole 
province  of  Ontario. 


Of  the  business  this  company  does 
in  Ontario,  one-half  is  done  in  the  To- 
ronto area  and  the  rest  is  done  in  the 
remainder  of  the  province.  Yet  metro- 
politan Toronto  received  in  taxes,  in 
real  estate  taxes  and  business,  from  that 
one  building  alone,  $248,000  last  year. 

I  am  not  trying  to  suggest  to  hon. 
members  that  metropolitan  Toronto,  or 
Toronto,  should  give  any  of  those  taxes 
back  to  the  "have-not"  municipalities 
of  this  province.  I  merely  quote  that 
figure  to  show  that  educational  grants 
must  be  higher  in  rural  areas  than  they 
are  in  this  city. 

I  will  give  them  one  more  example, 
the  new  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia  building 
in  this  city.  Real  estate  business  taxes 
which  the  city  of  Toronto  or  the  metro- 
politan area,  whichever  the  case  may  be, 
received  from  that  one  building  last 
year,  amounted  to  $590,000. 

MR.  W.  J.  STEWART  (Park- 
dale)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  would  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  permit  a  question? 
Why  should  they  not?  Who  gives  them 
the  police  protection  and  the  fire  serv- 
ice? Who  gives  them  that? 

MR.  WHICHER :  No  reason  at  all, 
I  am  just  informing  the  House  how 
much  they  receive.  But  it  does  not  cost 
the  city  one  single  nickel  as  far  as  edu- 
cational costs  are  concerned  out  of  that 
$590,000. 

MR.  EDWARDS:  Is  that  Mr. 
Oliver's  record?   His  1943  record? 

MR.  WARDROPE :  What  about  the 
children  of  the  people  who  work  there  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  children  of 
the  people  who  work  there  naturally  live 
in  houses  and  apartments  in  this  city 
and  they  have  to  pay  their  taxes  on  resi- 
dential areas  and  so  on.  We  have  to  do 
the  same  thing  where  there  is  no  indus- 
try, and  I  am  only  trying  to  point  out 
that  that  is  the  reason  why  educational 
grants  are  much  greater  in  the  rural 
areas    than    they    are    in    the    city    of 
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Toronto.  I  suggest  to  hon.  members  of 
this  House  who  represent  rural  ridings 
that  they  think  about  that  quite  seriously 
for  the  next  few  moments,  because  it 
represents  a  huge  amount  of  money. 

The  amount  which  I  pointed  out  was 
paid  by  the  Bank  of  Nova  Scotia,  I 
suggest,  represents  more  taxes  than  is 
received  by  the  whole  town  of  many 
hon.  members  in  this  assembly;  and 
costs  the  city  of  Toronto  not  one  nickel 
as  far  as  education  is  concerned.  The 
children  do  not  live  in  that  building, 
it  is  industry  in  every  possible  form 
that  one  could  judge. 

I  suggest  that  in  the  case  of  these 
educational  costs,  the  percentage  was 
fixed  on  a  basis  of  many  years  ago, 
and  I  suggest  that  The  Unconditional 
Grants  Act  has  nothing  whatsoever  to 
do  with  educational  costs,  and  just  be- 
cause rural  areas — 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  It  has  to  do 
with  the  cost  of  the  social  services  — 

MR.  WHICHER:  All  right. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :— which  in  those 
municipalities  run  as  high  as  $7  or  $8, 
whereas  in  the  municipality  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  they  average,  I  be- 
lieve when  we  looked  at  this  before, 
something  around  50  cents. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  why 
it  is  more. 

MR.  WHICHER:  But  what  I  am 
saying  is  that  the  government  has  used, 
as  an  excuse  to  this  House,  the  reason 
why  unconditional  grants  are  greater  in 
Toronto  is  because  the  rural  areas  are 
given  more  money. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  did  not  give 
it  as  an  excuse,  I  gave  it  as  a  reason. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  getting  a  little  cross,  by  any 
chance  ? 


MR.  MacDONALD:  He  won  by- 
elections  by  saying  it. 

MR.  WHICHER:  But  anyway, 
these  school  costs  have  nothing  to  do 
with  it,  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  just 
said  so  himself,  as  far  as  unconditional 
grants  are  concerned. 

In  this  House  he  said  that  the  word 
"unconditional"  meant  exactly  as  he 
stated,  that  the  municipalities  could  use 
the  money  any  way  they  desired ;  and 
he  did  not  say  when  talking  on  the  other 
side  of  the  story,  that  indigent  relief  or 
welfare  costs  had  anything  to  do  with 
it  whatsoever. 

But  before  I  get  away  from  these 
educational  costs,  I  just  want  to  point 
out  one  thing,  and  develop  my  case,  that 
hon.  members  representing  cities  may 
well  think  how  fortunate  we  are  in  rural 
areas  that  we  get  so  much  money  for 
educational  costs. 

MR.  A.  GROSSMAN  (St.  Andrew)  : 
We  do  not  think  that  way  at  all. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  did  not  say 
the  hon.  member  for  St.  Andrew  did,  I 
say  he  might  have  that  feeling,  and  I 
would  like  to  point  out  that  in  smaller 
areas,  as  in  the  city,  we  cannot  consider 
that  our  sons  and  daughters  are  educated 
until  they  go  to  college.  I  have  no  idea 
whether  or  not  the  hon.  member  for  St. 
Andrew  has  any  children,  but  if  he  has, 
when  he  goes  to  educate  those  children  at 
the  University  of  Toronto,  how  much 
more  is  it  going  to  cost  me,  as  a  resident 
of  a  rural  area  140  miles  away  from 
here,  as  an  individual  taxpayer,  to  edu- 
cate my  children  at  the  University  of 
Toronto  than  it  is  for  the  hon.  member 
for  St.  Andrew  or  any  of  the  people  who 
live  in  this  Toronto  area? 

MR.  STEWART:  How  much  less 
does  it  cost  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
to  live  where  he  does  than  if  he  were 
living  in  the  city  of  Toronto? 

MR.  WHICHER:  We  are  talking 
about  education  at  the  moment ;  I  am 
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not   goin^  to   talk   about   anything  the 
hon.  member  for  Parkdale  desires. 

College  education  is  an  absolute  neces- 
sity for  all  of  our  children,  and  all  rural 
members  in  this  hon.  assembly  know 
full  well  that  when  the  time  comes  to 
send  their  children  to  university,  for 
which  there  is  no  grant  as  far  as  the 
individual  is  concerned,  it  is  then  they 
get  caught,  and  caught  well,  as  far  as 
the  financial  position  is  concerned. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Might  I  ask  the 
hon.  member  a  question? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Because  it  will 
cost  at  least  $1,000  apiece.  Yes,  the  hon. 
member  may  ask  a  question. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
think  we  have  all  been  interested  in  hear- 
ing this  point  developed,  because  it  is 
an  important  problem.  But  insofar 
as  the  hon.  member  is  pointing  out  that 
my  children,  one  of  whom  incidentally 
goes  to  the  university,  that  it  does  not 
cost  me  as  much  to  send  him  to  univer- 
sity because  I  do  not  have  to  send  him 
long  distances  and  so  on,  has  the  hon. 
member  ever  considered  that  there  is 
a  huge  area  which,  if  it  were  not  univer- 
sity, would  produce  millions  of  dollars 
in  taxation,  but  which  is  exempt  from 
taxation  and  thus  a  loss  in  that  respect? 
To  that  extent,  my  taxes  are  contribut- 
ing towards  his  children  or  any  out-of- 
town  students  coming  in  to  university. 
The  problem  has  so  many  facets  in  it 
that  one  can  envisage  almost  any  type 
of  case  one  chooses  — 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  fully  appreciate 
that  Toronto  citizens  are  losing  a  great 
amount  of  taxes  by  the  location  of  these 
colleges  in  Toronto,  London,  or 
wherever  they  might  be,  and  I  know 
that  they  are  a  necessity. 

However,  I  suggest  that  the  taxes 
the  hon.  member  pays  as  an  individual 
because  of  the  university  being  there 
will  not  be  nearly  as  much  as  I  have  to 
pay  to  send  my  sons  and  daughters  140 
miles  and  board  them  here  and  so  forth 
in  order  to  educate  them  in  the  college. 


These  educational  costs  were  here 
long  before  unconditional  grants  came 
into  being  at  all. 

These  area  total  grants,  as  presented 
by  the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  this  afternoon,  for  the  province 
of  Ontario  were  $20.9  million.  The 
basic  grant,  the  amount  paid  for  every 
person  in  this  province  is  $3  per  capita, 
so  that,  assuming  the  population  of  the 
province  to  be  5.5  million,  at  $3  per 
person  that  is  $16.5  million,  which 
leaves  an  escalator  or  a  differential  in 
per  capita  grants  of  $4.4  million.  We  all 
receive  the  same,  but  there  is  $4.4 
million  left  over  that  is  going  to  be  paid 
to  the  municipalities  which  have  the 
greater  population. 

Let  us  just  take  a  look  at  where  that 
goes.  Metropolitan  Toronto,  with  a 
population  of  approximately  1.3  million 
gets  $2.50  per  capita,  a  total  of  $3.25 
million.  The  rest  of  the  province,  the 
whole  area  representing  75  per  cent,  of 
the  people  of  this  province,  gets  the 
remaining  25  per  cent,  of  the  money,  or 
$1.15  million.  Toronto  gets  75  per  cent, 
of  it,  with  one-quarter  of  the  popula- 
tion; the  rest  of  the  province  with  75 
per  cent,  of  the  population  gets  25  per 
cent,  of  the  money. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  one  minute 
that  this  huge  metropolitan  area  does  not 
need  money,  but  I  do  suggest  that  they 
are  certainly  doing  a  very  good  job 
about  getting  it.  We  realize  that  in  rural 
areas  and  in  small  towns  and  cities  they 
cannot  have  the  services  that  they  have 
here,  and  certainly  do  not  expect  them. 
It  is  not  possible  in  some  small  towns 
to  have  all  paved  streets.  There  are 
lots  of  streets  without  any  sidewalks. 

We  realize  that,  according  to  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  a  couple  of  billion 
dollars  will  be  spent  during  the  next  5 
to  10  years,  presumably  in  the  smaller 
towns  and  cities  which  do  not  have 
sewage  disposal  plants  at  the  present 
time.  W>  understand,  after  listening 
to  the  water  resources  committee  repre- 
sentatives who  said  at  the  committee 
meeting  they  were  going  to  insist  that 
by  July  of  this  year  the  cities  of  this 
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province,  for  example  the  home  city 
of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Health  (Mr. 
Phillips),  Owen  Sound,  that  by  July 
they  must  be  prepared  to  show  plans 
for  the  installation  of  proper  sewers  and 
for  a  sewage  disposal  plant,  and  if  they 
do  not  the  water  resources  committee 
is  going  to  step  in  and  say,  "You  must 
do  it." 

Hon.  Toronto  members  have  those 
things  in  this  city,  and  we  are  not 
jealous  of  them,  we  wish  them  all  the 
best,  as  I  said  after  reading  this  edi- 
torial, but  they  are  in  a  financial  posi- 
tion that  when  they  build  a  new  school, 
they  can  also  give  it  a  gymnasium  and 
a  swimming  pool.  I  think  that  those 
things  are  all  for  the  best,  and  Toronto 
citizens  should  have  them,  provided  they 
can  afford  them. 

The  point  is,  that  Toronto  people  can 
a.fford  them  and  we  cannot. 

MR.  GROSSMAN  :  Who  said  we  can 
afford  them?  Very  few  schools  have 
swimming  pools. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Is  it  not  true  that 
in  the  newer  ones  Toronto  is  building, 
they  are  putting  in  gymnasiums? 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Very  few  of 
them. 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  may  I  say  while 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  is  taking 
a  little  drink,  he  is  doing  an  excellent 
job,  as  he  always  does,  and  has  been 
making  some  grave  pressures  as  far  as 
Toronto  is  concerned.  We  are  pleased 
to  hear  those  comments  from  him. 

However,  may  I  point  out  we  have 
not  very  much  money  in  metropolitan 
Toronto.  We  are  short  of  money. 
There  are  many  things  we  would  like 
to  do  that  we  cannot  do. 

Therefore,  in  the  course  of  the  hon. 
member's  comments,  I  would  like  to 
know  if  he  would  care  to  say  if  he 
favours  the  government  assisting  poor 
little  old  metropolitan  Toronto  to  build 
this  new  subway  so  that  we  can  go  east 


and  west,  and  help  out  all  the  tourists 
that  visit  from  Bruce?  I  would  like  him 
to  state  his  position  on  that. 

MR.  WHICHER:  May  I  assure  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  that  this 
is  one  case  in  which  I  agree  fully  with 
the  hon.  Prime  Minister  of  this  prov- 
ince, I  do  not  agree  that  Ontario  should 
help  with  the  building  of  the  subway, 
and  I  am  sure  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
is  glad  to  hear  that  I  agree  with  him. 

I  have  not  tried  to  be  antagonistic 
about  Toronto  getting  this  money  at  all, 
as  I  say  I  believe  that  the  city  has  re- 
ceived it  because  it  has  great  capital  ex- 
penditures that  are  necessary  here, 
which  we  in  smaller  areas  do  not  have. 
But  you  know  it  is  amusing  to  me  when 
I  see  Toronto  has  so  much  money  to 
spend.  It  does  not  know  whether  to  put 
$50  million  into  a  new  subway  or 
whether  to  put  $50  million  into  a  new 
transit  through  the  city,  or  what  it  is 
going  to  do  with  it.  But  one  thing  is 
sure.  This  year,  Toronto  can  do  one, 
two  or  three  things  here  this  year,  and 
next  year  can  start  some  other  major 
enterprise. 

MR.  COWLING :  We  have  to  save 
up  the  money. 

MR.  WHICHER:  But  the  point  is, 
these  things  do  get  done,  the  new  schools 
with  gymnasiums  and  swimming  pools 
are  being  built,  while  in  other  areas  of 
the  province  they  are  not  being  built. 

I  think  that  instead  of  giving  these 
unconditional  grants  on  a  population 
basis,  that  they  should  be  given  on  a 
basis  of  need.  I  beheve  I  can  quote 
the  words  which  the  hon.  Prime  Minis- 
ter himself  has  used,  with  the  agree- 
ment of  this  House,  to  prove  my  point. 
When  he  made  his  report  to  this  House 
and  was  giving  the  story  of  going  to 
Ottawa,  fighting  for  Ontario  and  so 
forth  over  tax  agreements,  he  definitely 
said  that  the  provinces  who  were  not 
as  fortunate  as  Ontario  should  be 
assisted,  and  he  said  right  in  this  House 
that  the  "have-not"  provinces  such  as 
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Prince  Edward  Island,  New  Brunswick,     Toronto  riding  or  any  rural  member  who 
Nova  Scotia  and  so  forth —  will  say  that  is  not  the  truth? 


AN  HON.  MEMBER:  Don't  forget 
Alberta. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  will  mention 
Alberta  afterwards.  At  the  moment  I 
am  talking  about  the  eastern  provinces. 
The  hon.  Prime  Minister  said  that  he 
did  not  mind  at  all  that  Ontario,  which 
was  more  fortunate  economically,  should 
help  financially.  He  said,  "Certainly  we 
will  give  them  the  money,  put  it  into  the 
pot  down  there  in  Ottawa  and  let  them 
help  these  people  out  on  the  principle 
of  the  have-not  provinces  being  helped 
out  by  the  others." 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
ever  thought  that  it  would  be  a  good 
idea  to  get  rid  of  the  so-called  uncondi- 
tional grants  in  the  form  that  they  are 
now  placed  before  this  House  and  work 
on  the  assumption,  as  he  stated  in  re- 
gard to  Ottawa,  that  the  "have"  muni- 
cipalities should  help  out  the  "have- 
nots." 

MR.  MALONEY:  Is  that  what  the 
hon.  jMr.  Harris  thinks? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Is  there  any  hon. 
member  in  this  House  who  suggests  that, 
even  though  metropolitan  Toronto  and 
the  other  large  centres  are  somewhat 
frustrated  by  a  lack  of  money  to  defray 
their  huge  capital  ventures,  that  they 
have  not  received  more  money  than  the 
smaller  municipalities  ?  Is  there  any  such 
suggestion  ? 

Surely  there  is  not  for  this  reason. 
Do  hon.  members  know  that  today,  in 
this  province,  all  the  municipalities, 
practically  all  of  the  smaller  ones,  are 
living  in  mortal  fear,  as  far  as  educa- 
tional costs  are  concerned,  that  this  great 
city  will  come  along  to  their  better  high 
school  teachers  or  elementary  school 
teachers  and  say :  "We  have  had  wonder- 
ful reports  about  you,  and  instead  of 
getting  the  $5,000  salary  which  you  are 
getting  here,  we  will  give  you  $7,000"? 
Is    there    any    hon.    member    from    a 


MR.  COWLING:  Yes,  I  will,  Mr. 
Speaker.  Another  question,  if  the  hon. 
member  does  not  mind :  does  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  mean  to  say  that 
somebody  would  come  down  from  that 
lovely  district  of  Bruce  where  they  are 
teaching  school,  under  the  blue,  sunny 
skies,  and  come  into  this  metropolitan 
area  of  Toronto,  which  most  of  the  year 
is  smogbound,  for  a  little  extra  money? 
Is  the  hon.  member  going  to  answer 
that  question  in  the  affirmative  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  As  soon  as  the 
hon.  member  for  High  Park  sits  down, 
I  will  be  glad  to  answer  his  question. 

LTn  fortunately  we  are  not  talking 
about  the  sunny  skies  of  Bruce  county 
at  the  moment.  We  are  talking  about 
cold  dollars  and  cents.  The  truth  about 
education  is  as  follows,  and  if  the  hon. 
member  does  not  believe  me,  he  can 
look  up  the  average  salary  for  high 
school  teachers  and  elementary  school 
teachers  throughout  this  province.  He 
will  find  that  Toronto  pays  more  money 
than  they  do  in  the  rural  areas. 

I  spoke  to  a  young  man  over  the  week 
end  and  asked  him  when  he  was  going 
to  build  a  house  in  a  certain  municipality, 
and  he  replied,  "I  am  sorry  to  say  I 
cannot  afiford  it,  because  I  can  build  a 
house  in  a  larger  centre  just  as  cheaply 
as  I  could  here,  and  I  get  far  more 
money." 

This  is  the  basic  point  that  I  am  trying 
to  make.  Why  can  he  get  more  money 
in  a  larger  centre?  Why  is  this  city 
prepared  to  pay  $7,000,  being  the  figure 
I  am  using,  when  the  smaller  rural  area 
can  pay  only  $5,000?  Why  do  they  do 
that? 

The  answer  is  because,  in  this  city, 
they  have  the  money  to  do  it  and  in  the 
rural  areas  we  have  not  the  money,  and 
the  government  with  this  bill  is  giving 
this  city  more  of  it. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Mr.  Speaker, 
might  I  ask  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce 
what    his    municipality    did    with    the 
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additional  unconditional  grant  which  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  gave  his  muni- 
cipality last  year,  and  he  does  not  know 
how  much  it  was? 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  uncondi- 
tional ? 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  The  additional 
unconditional  grant. 

MR.  WHICHER:  There  was  no 
additional   unconditional  grant. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Certainly  there 
was,  the  hon.  member's  municipality  got 
$1  in  1955. 

MR.  WHICHER:  1955,  yes. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  I  should  say 
1955,  I  am  sorry.  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber recall? 

MR.  WHICHER:  1955,  not  1956. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Yes,  1955.  It 
was  the  last  year  that  I  sat  on  city 
council.  Does  the  hon.  member  know 
what  his  municipality  did  with  that 
extra  money? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  certainly  do. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Would  he  mind 
telling  us  ? 

MR.  WHICHER :  They  used  it  un- 
conditionally, as  the  government  told 
us  to  do. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Does  he  mean 
they  just  threw  it  into  the  consolidated 
fund? 

MR.  WHICHER :  That  is  what  we 
were  told  to  do. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Then  I  wonder 
if  the  hon.  member  is  aware  that  this 
city  used  $500,000  of  that  money  for 
unemployment  relief  to  look  after  those 
people  here  who  were  let  out  of  work 
from  these  huge  industrial  buildings 
with  which  we  are  favoured  in  the  city 
of  Toronto? 


MR.  WHICHER:  Nobody  is  sug- 
gesting that  the  unemployment  relief  and 
welfare  costs  of  the  city  of  Toronto 
and  larger  centres  are  not  more  than 
they  are  in  rural  areas.  I  admit  it,  there 
is  no  question  about  it  at  all. 

But  my  point  is  that,  not  only  in 
education  but  in  other  branches  of 
government ;  for  example,  if  we  have  a 
county  engineer  in  Bruce  county  who 
is  getting  $5,000  a  year,  that  is  all  the 
county  can  afford,  the  city  of  Toronto 
can  offer  him  $7,000.  The  city  of 
Toronto  can  afford  it,  Bruce  county 
cannot  afford  it. 

MR.  STEWART:  May  I  ask  a 
question,  Mr.  Speaker? 

MR.  HUNT:  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have 
been  all  through  Bruce,  I  know  Bruce 
county. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Order.  The  hon. 
member  for  Parkdale  has  the  floor. 

MR.  STEWART :  Mr.  Speaker,  does 
the  hon.  member  really  believe  it  costs 
just  as  much  to  live  in  Bruce  county 
as  it  does  to  live  in  the  city  of  Toronto 
or  one  of  these  other  large  centres  ? 

MR.  HUNT :  Mr.  Speaker— 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  can  answer  only 
one  question  at  a  time.  As  far  as  taxes 
are  concerned,  it  costs  far  more  to  live 
in  the  county  of  Bruce  than  it  does  in 
the  city  of  Toronto,  taking  all  the 
services  concerned  into  the  whole 
picture.  There  is  no  question  about  that 
whatsoever. 

MR.  COWLING :  The  hon.  member 
is  absolutely  wrong. 

MR.  WHICHER :  I  am  prepared  to 
prove  it. 

MR.  COWLING :  Oh,  no,  absolutely 
wrong. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Well,  if  I  may  use 
an  example,  I  have  a  good  friend  whose 
name  I  will  not  mention  but  I  shall  be 
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glad  to  tell  the  hon.  member  for  High 
Park  afterward.  This  gentleman  has  a 
$30,000  home  in  the  city  of  Toronto  and 
he  told  me  that  his  taxes  were  $400  last 
year. 

I  quoted  in  the  Throne  debate  the  case 
of  an  $8,000  home  in  the  town  of  Wiar- 
ton  where  the  taxes  last  year  were 
$172.80.   That  is  only  one  example. 

MR.  HUNT :  Mr.  Speaker,  the  hon. 
member  is  talking  about  $50  million.  I 
have  been  right  through  the  county  as 
far  as  Tobermory,  and  the  whole  county 
is  not  assessed  for  $50,000,  and  I 
represent  a  better  county  than  he  ever 
thought  of  representing. 

He  talks  about  $5,000  for  the  county 
engineer;  we  are  paying  our  county 
engineer  $7,000.  If  we  can  afford  to  pay 
it,  the  hon.  member's  riding  can  afford 
to  pay  more  than  we  are  paying  up 
there. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
the  hour  is  getting  late,  and  I  would  like 
to  say  a  word  in  connection  with  what 
the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  has  said. 

MR.  WHICHER  :  It  is  quite  all  right, 
but  I  have  not  finished  yet. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  All  right,  go 
ahead. 

MR.  GROSSMAN:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
wonder  if  the  hon.  member  would  not 
think  it  is  also  important,  in  discussing 
the  cost  of  living  in  various  communities, 
to  find  out  what  it  costs  a  person  to  go 
to  and  from  work  every  day  as  compared 
to  a  person  in  the  city  of  Toronto,  who 
perhaps  lives  in  the  suburbs  and  has  to 
wend  his  way  through  the  terrific  traflfic 
maze  we  have  here  every  day.  Some- 
times it  runs  into  $200  or  $300  every 
year  just  to  get  to  and  from  work. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Yes,  but  I  think 
we  were  talking  about  The  Uncondi- 
tional Grants  Act  and  not  the  cost  of 
living.  Those  costs  were  there  long 
before  1954.    The  education  costs  were 


there  long  before  1954,  and  it  is  com- 
pletely irrelevant  to  bring  in  education 
costs,  the  grants  to  rural  areas  and  the 
cost  of  living  in  the  city  of  Toronto. 


MR.  5TEWART 
started  it. 


The  hon.  member 


MR.  WHICHER:  The  differences 
were  there  long  before  1954.  These  are 
the  unconditional  grants.  This  govern- 
ment is  giving  more  money  to  people 
who  already  have  it.  There  is  not  one 
hon.  member  who  can  seriously  object 
to  this  statement  that  the  teachers  in  To- 
ronto get  more  money  than  they  do  in 
other  areas  of  this  province.  Why  do 
they  ? 

MR.  CHILD :  Because  of  the  cost  of 
living. 

MR.  WHICHER :  The  cost  of  living 
here  is  not  greater  than  it  is  in  the  city 
of  Hamilton. 

MR.  GROSSMAN :  He  has  admitted 
it  costs  more  to  go  to  and  from  work. 

MR.  WHICHER :  They  can  afford  to 
pay  these  salaries,  while  the  other  areas 
cannot.  That  is  the  sum  and  substance 
of  the  whole  thing.  The  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  said  on  repeated  occasions 
that  he  believes  in  helping  out  those  who 
have  not.  The  rural  hon.  members 
should  speak  up  and  agree  with  me — 

MR.  DYMOND :  Let  him  speak  for 
himself. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Especially  should 
the  hon.  member  for  Ontario  agree  that 
we  need  more  of  this  money;  that  it  is 
not  fair  that  75  per  cent,  of  this  differen- 
tial in  per  capita  grants  should  go  to  25 
per  cent,  of  the  province. 

MR.  COWLING:  Mr.  Speaker, 
would  the  hon.  member  permit  a  ques- 
tion :  we  have  more  aged  people  in  To- 
ronto than  any  other  place  in  Ontario. 
We  have  more  people  on  relief,  on 
welfare,  than  any  other  part  of  the  prov- 
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ince.  Does  the  hon.  member  realize  that 
of  all  the  New  Canadians  who  come  into 
Ontario,  75  per  cent,  of  them  find  their 
way  into  Toronto  and  must  be  cared 
for  and  assisted?  Does  the  hon.  mem- 
ber say  that  the  same  problem  exists  in 
Wiarton  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  1 
might  say  to  the  hon.  member,  and  I 
will  back  this  up  with  facts;  we  have 
more  aged  people  in  Wiarton  on  a  per- 
centage basis  than  there  are  in  the  city 
of  Toronto. 

MR.  COWLING:  I  do  not  believe 
the  hon.  member. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Well,  I  do  not  be- 
live  the  hon.  member  for  High  Park. 
However,  shall  we  pass  over  relief 
costs,  and  the  bringing  in  of  immigrants, 
or  the  costs  of  the  municipal  govern- 
ment, because  they  have  absolutely 
nothing  to  do  with  The  Unconditional 
Grants  Act?  The  point  is,  this  city 
has  the  money  and  the  other  areas  of 
the  province  do  not  have  it.  Toronto 
can  afford  to  pay  big  salaries :  if  they 
want  good  teachers  they  can  go  and  get 
them,  but  we  have  not  the  money  to 
keep  them. 

MR.  WARDROPE:  Are  the  teach- 
ers not  good  up  there? 

MR.  WHICHER :  The  fact  that  they 
come  here  shows  they  are  doing  it  for 
monetary  reasons.  It  is  all  very  well  to 
say  it  costs  more  to  live  in  this  city,  but 
the  fact  that  they  come  proves  the 
money  is  the  object,  because,  obviously, 
it  costs  less  to  live  in  rural  areas. 

MR.  J.  A.  C.  AULD  (Leeds)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question. 
Has  the  hon.  member  ever  read  the  re- 
port of  the  provincial-municipal  commit- 
tee in  1954,  which  went  into  the  question 
of  welfare  costs  and  these  various  other 
costs  throughout  the  province  very 
thoroughly  ? 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  have  not  read  it. 


MR.  W.  B.  LEWIS  (York-Hum- 
ber)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  would  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Bruce  this:  I  have 
heard  many  statements  that  Toronto  can 
afford  this  and  that,  but  what  point  is 
the  hon.  member  coming  to?  Does  he 
believe  that  Bruce  county,  or  the  rest  of 
the  province  of  Ontario,  would  be  better 
off  assessment-  or  tax- wise  if  metropoli- 
tan Toronto  did  not  exist?  Is  the  hon. 
member  intimating  the  rest  of  the  prov- 
ince is  more  or  less  contributing  to  an 
area  that  already  has  money,  and  say- 
ing the  average  taxpayer  in  Toronto 
does  not  assume  the  burden  that  is  as- 
sumed in  the  smaller  municipalities?  I 
am  not  trying  to  be  facetious,  but  I 
sometimes  feel  that  statements  such  as 
that  go  astray. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  do  not  want 
these  differential  per  capita  grants  taken 
down  as  far  as  Toronto  is  concerned  at 
all.  I  only  want  ours  to  be  increased. 
The  slogan  that  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister used  last  election,  "Forward  On- 
tario", in  many  instances  in  this  province 
is  not  true  at  all.  I  agree  with  "Forward 
Toronto"  and  many  other  municipalities 
too;  some  of  the  cities  and  larger  areas 
are  growing  —  not  just  this  city.  But 
in  many  areas  they  are  not  growing. 
There  is  an  old  saying  that  the  strength 
of  a  chain  is  in  its  weakest  link,  and 
the  province  of  Ontario  can  be  regarded 
as  a  chain,  and  there  are  many  weak 
links. 

MR.  STEWART:  Because  Ottawa 
will  not  pay  our  way. 

MR.  WHICHER:  We  need  the 
money  to  develop.  If  we  are  going  to 
keep  this  city  growing,  what  will  hap- 
pen ?  Most  hon.  members  agree  it  is  too 
large  now.  The  only  way  we  can  develop 
ourselves,  and  get  better  roads  and 
schools  and  teachers,  is  to  get  more 
money. 

MR.  STEWART :  From  Ottawa. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Then  when  we  re- 
ceive that  money  we  can  develop,  and 
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our  roads  can  be  improved  and  people 
"will  move  out  of  this  area,  or  not  settle 
here,  and  go  into  the  smaller  areas  of 
this  province,  and  really  give  the  whole 
province  that   forward  look. 

I  would  say  85  per  cent,  of  the  in- 
dustry in  one  given  year  moves  into  To- 
ronto or  Hamilton,  and  the  smaller 
centres  of  this  province  need  it,  and  only 
by  getting  money  to  develop  ourselves 
are  we  going  to  be  able  to  entice  some  of 
that  industry  into  som.e  of  the  smaller 
areas  to  make  the  whole  province  go 
ahead. 

Before  I  conclude,  there  is  one  other 
point,  and  I  have  spoken  about  it  to  the 
hon.  Minister  before.  I  spoke  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  last  night,  and  both 
of  them  were  fair  in  their  explanation. 

I  do  not  know  whether  the  hon.  mem- 
bers present  realize  that  all  of  the  huge 
industrial  businesses  of  this  province 
are  not  excluded  by  these  unconditional 
grants  —  this  Act,  the  amendment  103, 
which  is  before  us. 

I  refer  to  some  of  the  huge  apart- 
ment buildings,  not  only  in  this  city  but 
in  other  centres  of  the  province.  The 
reason  given  to  me  by  both  the  hon. 
Minister  and  the  hon.  Prime  Minister 
was  that  it  would  be  impossible  to  find 
out  what  was  constituted  as  an  apart- 
ment building,  or  where  rooms  were 
being  rented  and  so  forth.  Therefore, 
they  thought  they  would  give  this 
money  back  to  them  along  with  the 
home  owner  and  the  farmer.  They  feel 
that  the  huge  apartment  building  owners 
of  this  city  also  should  get  it  back. 

I  ask  hon.  members,  while  appreciat- 
ing the  administrative  difficulties  of  this 
task,  would  it  not  be  possible  to  con- 
tribute two  or  three  mills,  or  whatever  it 
may  be  that  goes  back  to  the  home 
owner,  also  to  these  people  who  may 
have  5,  6  or  even  10  units  of  apartments 
in  any  particular  building?  Do  hon. 
members  think  it  is  right  that  we  should 
help  out  these  people  who  may  own  10 
huge  apartment  blocks?  Do  hon.  mem- 
bers really  think  they  should  get  this 
reduction  in  their  taxes  because  they 
happen  to  be  in  the  apartment  business  ? 


I  suggest  the  apartment  business  is  i 

one  of  the  best  businesses  it  is  possible  ! 

to  get  into,  as  far  as  making  money  is  • 

concerned.     I    believe    the    figures    and  \ 
statistics  will  prove  this  point. 

Of  course,  the  theory  that  has  been  ; 

given  to  me,  and  which  I  thought  about  i 

before,   was  that  a  man's  home  is  his  ? 

castle,   and   the   private   residences   are  ! 

being  subsidized  through  this  Act,  and  ] 

therefore  the  apartments  who  may  have  \ 

100  little  castles  in  each  one — 100  units  i 

— should  be  subsidized  too,  and,  there-  ] 

fore,  inasmuch  as  the  costs  of  that  apart-  \ 

ment   are  not   increased,   therefore  the  ] 

rent  will  not  be  increased,  or  it  may  be  ! 

lowered,  in  theory.  \ 

I  suggest  we  can  go  into  other  busi-  i 

nesses    and    apply    the    same    thing.     I  1 

happen    to    be    in    the    dairy    business  | 

myself:    could    we    not    use    the    same  ] 

excuse,  that  if  the  taxes  on  that  business  \ 

were  lowered  I  might  lower  the  price  \ 

of  milk?  j 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  realize  I  have  spoken  i 

for  a  considerable  length  of  time  on  this  i 

bill,  and  I  wish  to  emphasize,  in  con-  \ 

eluding,  that  I  have  nothing  whatsoever  ] 

against  the  development  and  the  money  \ 

that    this    huge    metropolitan    area    is  ; 

getting.    It  is  necessary  to  this  province.  | 

But  I  do  think  the  other  areas  are  neces-  ] 
sary  to  this  city.  Toronto  has  the  money 
now,  and  it  is  getting  more.     We  do 
not  have  it,  and  we  would  like  a  little 

extra.  I 

i 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker,  j 

may  I  say  that  I  think  the  hon.  member  | 

in  his  argument  has  completely  missed  ^ 

the  point  of  the  reason  for  unconditional  I 

grants.   I  am  perfectly  prepared  to  leave  j 

out  of  the  argument  altogether  the  matter  | 

of  schools.    It  is  perfectly  true  in  the  \ 

hon.    member's    riding  there   are   some  ^ 

schools  where  we  are  paying  to  the  ex-  ] 

tent  of  75  and  85  per  cent.  In  his  whole  j 

riding  we  are  paying,  overall,  between  50  j 

and  60  per  cent,  of  the  cost  of  education.  '■ 

MR.  WHICHER :  No,  I  am  sorry ;  I  i 
just  checked  it.                                             ^ 

1 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  I  have  the  facts  1 

here:   in   Bruce  county  we  are  paying  i 
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between  50  and  60  per  cent,  of  the  total 
cost  of  education.  However,  leave  that 
out. 

In  trying  to  deal  with  some  of  these 
conditions  and  problems,  may  I  say  there 
is  no  municipality  in  the  hon.  member's 
riding  which  is  not  receiving  50  per 
cent. — and  there  are  some  receiving  up 
to  60,  65  per  cent,  and,  I  believe  in  one 
case,  70  per  cent. — on  road  grants.  I  say 
that  is  done  and  devised  intentionally  to 
try  and  meet  that  situation. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  purpose  of  the  unconditional  grant 
was  this :  it  was  designed  because  of  the 
objections  of  reeves  and  mayors  of  muni- 
cipalities and  councils  across  the  prov- 
ince, that  the  province  was  passing  on 
to  the  municipalities  certain  social 
service  costs  that  should  not  be  charged 
to  real  estate.  I  agree.  I  think  there  is 
very  much  to  be  said  for  that  argument. 
I  would  say  there  is  at  least  one  govern- 
ment in  office  which  has  done  something 
about  it  rather  than  merely  talk  about 
it,  and  that  is  why  this  government  did 
that  back  in  1953. 

In  going  into  the  question,  we  found  it 
was  not  a  practicable  arrangement  at  all 
for  the  province  to  assume  the  social 
service  functions  that  cost  money.  The 
minute  the  province  assumed  this  func- 
tion, the  cost  of  doing  business  went  up 
and  it  was  costing  the  province  twice  as 
much  money  as  the  municipalities  to  look 
after,  for  instance,  the  children's  aid 
societies. 

Where  in  the  name  of  goodness  does 
the  hon.  member  think  the  money  would 
come  from?  The  money  for  these  func- 
tions would  have  to  be  taken  from  some- 
thing else,  from  some  other  grants,  or 
we  would  have  to  increase  the  taxes. 
We  would  have  to  find  the  money  some 
I      place. 

Therefore,  on  the  municipal  level  it 
was  found  to  be  less  expensive  for  the 
municipalities  to  run  some  of  these 
services  than  for  the  provincial  govern- 
ment to  do  so,  if  it  were  transferred. 

What  took  place  was  this :  the  provin- 
cial-municipal committee  sat  down  and 
devised  a  system  of  unconditional  grants 


which  would  still  leave  the  municipalities 
responsible  for  performing  these  func- 
tions, but  would  give  them  the  money  to 
pay  the  costs.  That  is  the  principle,  and 
I  would  say  that  all  the  answers  to  all 
of  the  questions  which  the  hon.  member 
propounds  and  raises,  real  and  imagin- 
ary, are  contained  in  the  bill.  If  he 
would  just  take  5  mintes  to  read  it,  the 
answers  are  there. 

The  first  part  is  part  I  of  the 
schedule : 

To  assist  each  municipality  in 
■  Ontario,  the  taxpayers  of  which 
contribute  through  municipal  taxes 
towards  the  cost  of  administration  of 
justice  in  a  county,  by  way  of  un- 
conditional grant:  $1.00  per  capita. 

That  means  that  it  costs  Ontario  for 
the  administration  of  justice  somewhat 
less  than  $1.00  per  capita.  It  is  perfectly 
true  that  some  communities,  the  county 
of  Waterloo  for  instance^  there  are  good 
people  in  that  community,  but  sometimes 
they  err  in  some  of  the  things  they  do. 

MR.  WHICHER:  There  are  some 
people  elsewhere  who  err,  too. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  may  be. 
Of  course,  we  all  err.  However,  in  some 
municipalities  they  have  a  very  economi- 
cal administration.  That  is  true  of  the 
county  of  Victoria,  which  is  another 
good  place,  and  these  communities 
should  not  be  penalized.  Therefore,  we 
have  given  across  the  board,  $1.00  per 
capita.  That  involves  Toronto,  Victoria 
county,  Waterloo  county,  and  Essex, 
and  other  counties.  That  will  not  disturb 
the  administration  of  justice,  but  in 
every  case  it  will  give  them  enough 
money  with  which  to  run  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  and  in  most  cases  will 
give  them  a  little  more. 

I  will  say  that  for  the  first  time  in 
history,  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
relieving  the  municipalities  of  the  cost 
of  the  administration  of  justice. 

I  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  $1.00  works  out  pretty  evenly.  In 
Toronto,  it  is  about  the  same  $1 .00  as  it 
is  in  the  county  of  Bruce  or  in  the  great 
county  of  Renfrew. 
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In  the  matter  of  social  service  costs, 
the  explanation  is  right  in  the  Act,  it  is 
part  II: 

To  assist  each  municipality  in 
Ontario  in  the  provision  of  welfare 
and  social  services,  including  indigent 
and  unemployment  relief,  hospitali- 
zation and  institutional  care  costs  and 
other  services  for  its  inhabitants  by 
way  of  unconditional  grant :  $2.00  per 
capita. 

Mr.  Speaker,  in  most  of  the  rural 
municipalities  the  cost  of  such  services 
is  much  less  than  $1.00  per  capita. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  is  not  fair  to 
take  just  those  costs.  Take  the  costs  of 
government,   including  everything. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  what 
the  grant  is  for,  and  if  the  hon.  member 
would  only  consider,  he  will  see  that 
this  is  something  given  to  the  muni- 
cipalities in  payment  unconditionally  of 
this  particular  thing.  In  no  municipality 
under  2,000  population  is  the  cost  in 
excess  of  $2.00.  In  a  great  many  cases, 
it  runs  only  35  cents  or  40  cents  per 
capita. 

We  have  taken  $2.00  across  the  board 
in  the  province  and  given  them  that 
amount.  This  means  that  no  longer  can 
it  be  said  that  social  services  are  not  paid 
for  by  the  government  of  Ontario, 
because  they  are  paid  for  and  more  than 
paid   for. 

When  we  get  into  these  larger  muni- 
cipalities —  I  will  explain  this  although 
I  think  it  is  crystal  clear  —  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  member  needs  to  attack 
metropolitan  Toronto.  I  endeavoured 
to  save  the  hon.  member's  party  from 
losing  all  the  votes  in  metropolitan 
Toronto.  I  think  he  pretty  well  suc- 
ceeded in  alienating  everybody  around 
here,  and  if  he  had  kept  on  he  would 
alienate  all  the  votes  in  the  rest  of  the 
province. 

MR.  WHICHER:  The  only  one  I 
want  to  alienate  is  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Then,  we  have 
paragraph  3,  and  the  hon.  member 
should  listen  to  this  because  it  is  written 
in  these  words  so  clearly: 

In  recognition  of  the  larger  per 
capita  expenditures  that  municipalities 
with  larger  populations  are  required 
to  make  in  the  provision  of  welfare 
and  social  services,  including  indigent 
and  unemployment  relief,  hospitaliza- 
tion and  institutional  care  costs  and 
other  services  for  their  inhabitants, 
the  following  per  capita  payments  to 
municipalities  having  a  population  of 
over  2,000,  in  addition  to  those  set 
out  in  part  I  and  part  II,  by  way  of 
unconditional  grant:  (a)  10  cents  per 
capita  in  the  case  of  towns  and  villages 
having  a  population  of  over  2,000  and 
not  exceeding  5,000. 

Wiarton  gets  more  than  the  township 
of  "X"  in  the  hon.  member's  com- 
munity; I  suppose  Tobermory  gets  a 
little  more  than  some  other  municipality, 
because  of  the  clear  recognition  of  the 
fact  that  concentration  of  population 
means  more  cost.  That  is  carried  through 
in  14  different  classifications  here,  from 
a  community  having  a  population  of 
from  2,000  to  5,000,  it  is  carried  through 
until  we  reach  a  community  the  size  of 
Owen  Sound,  about  25,000. 

In  Owen  Sound,  it  would  mean  there 
would  be  an  additional  $1  or  so  added 
to  the  amount  because  it  is  meeting  with 
heavier  social  services  according  to  our 
records.  I  would  point  out  that  in  the 
city  of  Owen  Sound  they  have  higher 
costs,  and  if  one  goes  down  to  the  city 
of  Kitchener,  a  city  of  probably  100,000 
people,  of  course  they  have  a  higher 
cost  and  they  get  a  higher  amount, 
because  — 

MR.  WHICHER :  What  would  it  be 
in  Long  Branch? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Long  Branch 
I  think  is  in  the  metropolitan  area.  Here 
we  have  a  concentration  of  over  1.25 
million  people,  and  in  this  area  the  social 
service  costs  run  up  to  very  large  sums 
of  money.    My  recollection  is  that  in  the 
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city  of  Toronto,  at  the  time  of  the 
metropolitan  bill,  that  the  social  service 
costs  in  the  city  of  Toronto  itself  ran 
up  to  $6  or  $7  per  capita  because  of  the 
concentration  of  population. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto  and  in  metro- 
politan Toronto,  I  doubt  that  the  $5.50 
actually  covers  it. 

Perhaps  there  is  a  small  recognition 
of  the  fact  that  they  have  these  larger 
systems,  but  these  grants  are  given  un- 
conditionally to  the  municipalities  to  pay 
for  these  services. 

The  hon,  member  for  St.  Andrew 
raised  this  question.  In  1955  it  was  a 
very  difficult  thing  to  assess.  We  gave 
to  the  municipalities  across  the  board, 
$1  per  capita.  The  $1  per  capita  that 
went  to  the  city  of  Toronto  amounted 
to  about  $700,000,  and  the  council  of 
the  city  of  Toronto  spent  that  money, 
practically  all  of  it,  in  caring  for  the 
social  problems.  At  the  same  time,  we 
gave  $1  per  capita  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's community,  and  it  is  very  doubtful 
if  any  of  it  was  used  for  that  purpose. 
It  was  given  unconditionally  and  that 
is  the  basis  of  these  grants. 

These  grants  have  been  arrived  at  in 
compensation  for  the  costs  which  these 
municipalities  have  in  relation  to  social 
services,  administration  of  justice  and 
other  things.  If  we  set  out  to  pay  all 
social  services  in  the  county  of  Bruce, 
I  doubt  if  we  would  pay  any  more  than 
about  50  cents  per  capita.  Yet  we  are 
contributing  $2  for  that  purpose.  We  are 
giving  them  adequate  money  to  look 
after  that  problem. 

In  the  city  of  Toronto,  I  suppose 
every  cent  of  the  $5.50  has  to  go  for 
social  services  because  they  are  actually 
paying  out  that  amount. 

Unconditional  grants  were  arrived  at, 
not  in  any  haphazard  manner,  but  after 
a  very  scientific  appraisal  of  the  whole 
problem  by  this  municipal  committee. 
Even  if  this  committee  had  never  done 
anything  else  to  prove  its  worth,  the 
work  it  did  in  1954  and  1955  would 
have  justified  its  existence. 

In  the  use  of  the  term  "unconditional 
grant",  we  understand  in  this  assembly 


the  purpose  of  those  words.  However, 
it  has  more  or  less  a  symbolic  meaning. 
This  year  on  the  tax  bill  we  intend  to 
place  very  clearly  and  in  an  under- 
standable way  what  it  is  all  about,  and 
the  hon.  Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs 
has  the  proposed  formula  to  be  used  on 
the  tax  bill  which  will  enable  the  muni- 
cipal taxpayer  to  see  the  amount  which 
the  government  is  contributing  to  the 
municipality  to  pay  for  the  administra- 
tion of  justice,  for  the  social  services 
and  welfare  costs  which  this  Act  is 
wholly  and  only  designed  to  meet. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  hour,  I  was 
going  to  move  the  adjournment  of  the 
debate,  but  if  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  wishes  to  make  some 
comments  to  get  this  form  before  the 
House — 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  this  is  required  under  The  De- 
partment of  Municipal  Affairs  Act, 
Section  10(a),  and  it  says: 

In  every  year  where  possible  the 
following  paragraphs  shall  be  printed 
or  otherwise  indelibly  printed  on 
every  tax  bill  for  every  municipality. 

There  is  another  provision  where  it 
must  be  sent  out  by  mail,  but  the  form 
which  must  appear  on  the  bill  reads  as 
follows : 

The  province  of  Ontario  reduces 
the  1957  levy  against  the  ratepayers 
of— 

and  then  there  is  a  space  for  the  name 
of  the  municipality — 

by    contributing    the    following 
amounts :  education  grants — 

and  there  are  two  columns  on  the  right 
hand  side  showing  the  provincial  pay- 
ment both  in  dollars  and  in  mills. 

Highway  grants. 
Welfare  grants. 
Unconditional  grants. 

Contributions  to  assist  in  the  case 
of  (a)  the  administration  of  justice, 
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(b)  welfare  and  social  services,  indi- 
gent and  unemployment  relief,  hos- 
pitalization and  institutional  care  and 
other  services. 

Then  it  shows  the  total  provincial 
assistance  in  dollars  and  mills,  so  there 
will  be  no  doubt  in  anybody's  mind  that 
these  unconditional  grants  will  help  the 
little  man,  the  home  owner  and  the 
farmer. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  in  view  of  the  hour  I  move  the 
adjournment  of  the  debate. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  FROST  :  I  would  be  very 
glad  to  give  the  House  the  costs  which 
were  arrived  at  by  the  committee  on  their 
dehberations  on  this  matter  in  1953.  Of 
course,  they  would  be  somewhat 
changed,  but  the  general  idea  would 
be  the  same. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  just  wish  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  would  work  on  the 
general  principles  that  he  used  in  the 
provincial  conference  and  give  to  the 
have-not  municipalities  of  this  province, 
because  they  certainly  need  it. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  can  assure 
the  hon.  member  that  is  where  a  great 
majority  of  our  grants  are  going. 


In  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  may  I  point  out  to  the  hon. 
members  that  we  convene  at  3.30  tomor- 
row afternoon,  and  I  propose  to  go 
ahead  with  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education. 

If  there  is  the  opportunity,  I  would 
like  to  complete  the  debate  on  this  bill 
because  we  are  very  anxious  to  complete 
our  arrangements  with  the  municipalities 
for  the  very  reasons  which  the  hon. 
member  for  Oshawa  mentioned,  so  we 
will  proceed  with  that. 

On  Friday,  I  propose  to  go  ahead 
with  the  estimates  of  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  Publicity.  I  am  very  desirous 
of  getting  back  into  the  debate  again, 
but  I  want  to  catch  up  if  I  can  from  the 
standpoint  of  the  House  on  many  of  the 
items  on  the  order  paper,  and  I  should 
think  by  Friday  we  will  have  more  time 
for  debate. 

I  can  assure  the  hon.  members,  Mr. 
Speaker,  that  every  opportunity  will  be 
given  for  debate  on  the  subject  matters 
on  the  order  paper  and  elsewhere  before 
the  prorogation  of  the  House  which 
will  not  be  for  some  time  yet. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  6.17  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


3.30  o'clock,  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Presenting  peti- 
tions. 

Reading  and  receiving  petitions. 

Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

HON.  G.  H.  DUNBAR  (Provincial 
Secretary)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  beg  leave  to 
present  to  the  House  the  following : 

Annual  Report  of  the  Inspector  of 
Legal  Offices  for  the  year  ended  De- 
cember 31,  1956. 


MR. 
bills. 


SPEAKER:    Introduction    of 


THE   PUBLIC   UTILITIES   ACT 

Hon.  W.  K.  Warrender  moves  first 
reading  of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Public  Utilities  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said  :  Mr.  Speaker,  one  amendment 
is  to  make  it  clear  that  utility  receipts 
paid  to  a  municipal  treasurer  may  be 
used  for  current  advances  of  the  utility. 

There  is  another  amendment  which 
has  to  do  with  public  utilities  for  the 
carrying  of  pipes,  wires  and  so  on  along 
the  highways. 


Thursday,  March  7,  1957 

THE  MUNICIPAL  SUBSIDIES 
ADJUSTMENT  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  first  read- 
ing of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend 
The  Municipal  Subsidies  Adjustment 
Act,  1953." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of  the 
bill. 

He  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  the  effect  of 
this  amendment  is  that  the  municipality 
from  which  territory  was  annexed  will 
have  the  rates  retained  in  that  munici- 
pality for  a  period  of  5  years  following 
an  annexation,  and  that  any  increase  in 
rates  as  a  result  of  the  amendments  to 
The  Unconditional  Grants  Act  will  apply 
only  to  the  annexing  municipality. 

MR.  SPEAKER :  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  a 
very  distinguished  guest  to  our  assembly 
in  the  person  of  Miss  Anna  Kethly,  the 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party  and  a  member  of  the  short- 
lived Nagy  government  following  the 
October  revolution.  Miss  Kethly  is 
visiting  Canada  for  the  first  time. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I 
might  be  permitted  at  this  time  to  add 
just  a  word?  I  do  this  partly  with  what 
I  trust  on  this  occasion  will  be  pardon- 
able pride,  in  that  Miss  Anna  Kethly  is 
leader  of  the  Hungarian  Social  Demo- 
cratic Party,  part  of  a  world-wide  asso- 
ciation of  parties,  which  includes  the 
party  which  I  have  the  honour  of  lead- 
ing. But  even  for  a  more  important 
reason  do  I  wish  to  add  a  word  at  this 
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time,  and  that  is,  that  Anna  Kethly  is 
one  of  the  heroic  figures  in  Europe's 
continuing  struggle  for  freedom. 

Hon.  members  of  this  House  may  be 
interested  in  knowing  that  Miss  Kethly 
entered  public  life  first  back  in  the  days 
of  the  Hapsburg  empire,  in  central 
Europe,  as  a  leader  of  the  trade  union 
movement  and  of  the  social  democratic 
party.  She  was  first  elected  to  the  fed- 
eral house  of  Hungary  in  1922. 

During  the  years  of  the  Horthy 
regime,  which  has  often  been  described 
as  a  benevolent  dictatorship — its  bene- 
volence being  that  it  permitted  an  oppo- 
sition of  some  sort — the  person  who 
became  the  leader  of  the  opposition  dur- 
ing the  years  up  until  World  War  II 
was  Anna  Kethly.  She  fought  against 
the  use  of  concentration  camps,  against 
anti-semitism  legislation,  against  the 
military  alliance  with  Hitler. 

When  the  country  was  overrun  by  the 
Germans,  Miss  Kethly  went  into  the 
underground.  In  1945  when  the  coun- 
try became  free,  she  was  elected  once 
again  to  the  federal  house  in  Hungary 
and  became  its  deputy  speaker.  Then, 
in  1948,  when  the  Communists  came  into 
the  country  she  was  forced  to  leave 
public  life  because  of  the  attempt  to 
integrate  social  democrats  into  a  one- 
party  set-up. 

In  1950,  Miss  Kethly  was  arrested 
and  spent  4  or  5  years  in  a  concentration 
camp  and  only  a  year  or  two  ago  did  she 
get  out  and  become  one  of  the  members 
of  the  short-lived  Nagy  government  in 
the  glorious  revolution  of  last  fall. 

I  think  it  is  noteworthy  that  in  the 
last  two  or  three  months  she  has  been 
the  main  voice  of  Free  Hungary,  making 
representations  at  the  United  Nations. 
In  the  last  few  weeks,  there  has  been 
organized  in  Europe  at  Strasburg  a 
revolutionary  council  and  a  Hungarian 
national  government  representation,  in 
effect,  a  government  in  exile.  Miss  Anna 
Kethly  is  the  chairman  or  the  president 
of  this  organization  which  represents  the 
focus  of  the  continuing  struggle. 

I  am  sure  that,  irrespective  of  party, 
all  hon.  members  of  this  House  will  not 


only  express  warm  tribute  to  Miss 
Kethly,  and  through  her  to  her  people, 
but  our  very  best  wishes  in  her  work 
as  the  struggle  continues  to  bring  free- 
dom back  to  Hungary,  a  freedom  which 
her  people  so  richly  deserve. 

HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  Mr.  Speaker,  might  I  add  a  few 
brief  words  of  welcome  to  Miss  Kethly 
to  this  great  province  and  to  this  great 
country.  I  hope  to  have  the  pleasure 
in  a  very  few  minutes  of  meeting  Miss 
Kethly  personally,  and  it  will  be  a 
personal  pleasure  to  extend  these  greet- 
ings to  her. 

It  is  indeed  a  great  pleasure  to  have 
Miss  Kethly  with  us,  and  to  have  coming 
to  our  land  these  fine  Hungarian  people 
who  are  going  to  make  fine  citizens  of 
our  country.  We  want  to  express  to 
Miss  Kethly  our  very  best  wishes  for 
the  future,  for  we  look  forward  to  the 
day  when  Hungary  will  be  as  free  as  we 
are  in  this  country.  I  do  not  think  we 
will  be  satisfied  until  that  day  comes. 

As  I  mentioned  once  before  in  this 
House,  in  relation  to  this  Hungarian 
matter,  it  is  about  98  years  ago  since  the 
President  Lincoln  to-be  said  of  govern- 
ment that  his  country  could  not  exist 
half-slave  and  half-free.  He  did  not 
expect  there  would  be  no  government, 
but  expected  that  it  either  would  be 
slave  or  that  it  would  be  free,  and  I 
think  those  words  which  were  highly 
controversial  in  that  day  apply  to  this 
day. 

I  do  not  think  this  world  can  exist 
half-slave  and  half-free. 

I  am  satisfied  it  is  going  to  be  a  free 
world.  I  do  not  think  the  spirits  of 
people  can  be  subjugated  indefinitely; 
I  think  it  will  be  a  free  world,  and 
prophesy  for  Miss  Kethly  and  her 
country  it  is  going  to  be  a  free  Hungary. 

Mr.  Speaker,  we  all  join  in  wishing 
her  well  and  welcoming  her  to  our 
country,  and  along  with  her  the  thous- 
ands and  tens  of  thousands  of  her 
countrymen  and  countrywomen  who  are 
going  to  make  Canada  their  home. 
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MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  want  to 
join  with  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  and 
the  hon.  member  for  York  South  in 
extending  a  real  welcome  to  this  great 
patriot,  this  woman  who  has  fought 
so  hard  and  suffered  so  much  in  order 
that  her  country  might  have  freedom. 

It  seems  to  me  if  there  is  one  lesson 
we  in  Canada  can  learn  from  the  revolt 
in  Hungary,  it  is  that  we  in  this  country 
regard  the  great  freedoms  we  possess 
altogether  too  lightly.  We  take  them  too 
much  for  granted,  as  though  they  were 
handed  to  us  on  a  silver  platter. 

In  Hungary  there  was  an  indication  — 
and  I  am  sure  there  still  is  —  that  the 
people  are  prepared  to  give  their  all  for 
freedom.  We,  in  this  country,  have  never 
been  put  to  that  test.  We  should  learn 
from  their  experience  that  freedom  is 
such  a  great  thing  that  we  in  this  country 
who  enjoy  that  freedom  now  should 
always  be  on  guard  lest  we  lose  it. 
We  have  never  had  to  fight  for  our 
freedom;  we  have  never  had  to  suffer 
for  it.  It  is  worthwhile  fighting  for 
and  worthwhile  sufifering  for.  So  let  us, 
in  this  country,  take  a  lesson  from  what 
has  happened  in  Hungary,  and  have 
full  appreciation  of  those  who  partici- 
pated so  nobly  in  that  great  event. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Orders  of  the  day. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House  I 
would  like  to  follow  this  order  today. 
Tonight  most  of  us  have  a  very  impor- 
tant engagement,  and  I  think  it  is  desir- 
able that  we  should  not  prolong  the 
sittings  of  the  House. 

Therefore,  I  am  going  to  suggest  that 
we  should,  if  possible,  complete  the 
second  reading  of  order  No.  34:  That 
is  The  Municipal  Unconditional  Grants 
Act  which  was  adjourned  yesterday ;  and 
also  give  second  reading  to  order  No.  40, 
which  is  The  Municipal  Act;  and  order 
No.  41,  The  Municipality  of  Metro- 
politan  Toronto  Act. 

The  purpose  is  this:  upon  these  Acts 
depend  the  methods  of  dispensing  the 


unconditional  grants,  and  it  is  desirable 
we  should  have  the  agreement,  in  prin- 
ciple, so  that  The  Department  of  Muni- 
cipal Affairs  can  go  ahead  with  their 
work.  I  have  no  desire  to  restrict  debate, 
and  if  there  are  hon.  members  here 
today  who  would  like  to  speak,  if  they 
would  agree  to  postpone  their  remarks 
to  the  committee  stage  of  the  bill,  it 
would  be  satisfactory  to  me. 

Following  that  I  would  go  into 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion. These  estimates  are  highly  im- 
portant and  I  do  not  want  to  rush  them. 
Following  the  remarks  of  the  hon. 
Minister  of  Education  (Mr.  Dunlop), 
we  might  go  to  the  consideration  of  vote 
411  of  the  estimates  which  deals 
with  legislative  grants. 

Subsequently  we  can  proceed  with  all 
items  of  the  estimates.  There  will  not 
be  any  restriction  on  debate  at  all,  but  I 
would  like  to  take  those  4  items  and,  if 
possible,  clean  them  up  in  principle  this 
afternoon.  Therefore,  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
would  call  order  No.  34. 

MR.  OLIVER:  May  I  say  to  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister,  is  it  my  under- 
standing we  should  not  have  debate  on 
the  second  readings? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  No.  I  think 
we  can  cover  everything  this  afternoon. 

CLERK  OF  THE  HOUSE:  Order 
No.  34,  the  resumption  of  the  adjourned 
debate  on  The  Municipal  Unconditional 
Grants  Act. 


THE  MUNICIPAL 
UNCONDITIONAL  GRANTS  ACT 

MR.  J.  J.  WINTERMEYER: 
(Waterloo  North)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
conformity  with  the  wishes  expressed 
by  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  —  and  I 
think  they  are  understandable  wishes, 
as  we  do  want  to  adjourn  early 
today — therefore,  with  his  permission, 
if  we  become  involved  in  this,  I  would 
like  to  again  adjourn  the  debate  and 
continue  at  the  committee  stage. 
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I  think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  will 
agree  this  a  very  important  bill,  and  in 
our  desire  to  hurry  it  through,  we 
certainly  do  not  want  to  miss  the  action 
of  threshing  out  this  matter. 

I  suggest  the  best  way  to  introduce 
the  comments  I  intend  to  make  is  to 
ask  the  simple  question,  what  is  the 
basic  problem?  As  I  see  it,  the  prob- 
lem of  our  provincial-municipal  rela- 
tionship is  to  determine  the  policy  to 
be  followed.  That  is,  are  we  to  finance 
our  provincial-municipal  relationship  on 
a  grant  system,  or  are  we  to  invoke 
some  other  system? 

For  my  part,  I  am  quite  ready  to 
acknowledge  at  the  outset  there  is  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  the  grant  system;  a 
lot  to  be  said  for  the  per  capita  grant 
system;  a  lot  to  be  said  for  the  effort 
this  government  has  made  to  alleviate 
the  costs  of  criminal  justice  as  a  burden 
on  the  municipalities. 

On  the  other  hand,  I  do  think  there 
are  a  lot  of  dangers  in  attempting  to 
pursue  that  course  to  an  indefinite 
point.  The  government  has  committed 
itself  to  the  per  capita  grant.  In  the 
budget  debate  I  suggested  that  we  are 
married  to  that  idea,  and  would  like 
to  emphasize  that  point. 

In  order  to  analyze  this  matter 
properly,  we  have  to  acknowledge  the 
government  is  taking  the  position  that 
the  best  way  to  assist  our  municipalities 
is  by  contributing  a  certain  amount  of 
dollars  per  person  in  the  municipality. 

I  do  not  think  that  should  be  our 
ultimate  objective.  If  I  may  define  it 
very  generally,  our  ultimate  objective 
should,  and  must,  be  to  efifect  respon- 
sible government  at  the  municipal  level. 
I  am  afraid  that  the  system  we  are  now 
using  and  invoking  is  bound,  eventually, 
to  bring  about  irresponsible  government. 
What  in  eflfect  we  are  doing  is  using 
the  grant  system  to  assist  governments 
at  the  municipal  level  in  not  assuming 
certain  responsibihties,  which  I  feel 
they  should  assume,  on  their  own. 

.1  agree  it  would  be  foolish  for  me  to 
stand  here  and  say  I  am  "agin"  giving 


them  more  money.  That  is  not  the 
point.  It  is  not  a  question  of  dollars, 
it  is  a  question  of  principle.  I  quite 
agree,  there  is  not  a  municipality  that 
does  not  want,  and  does  not  need,  the 
money  that  is  to  be  given. 

But  the  question  is  this:  can  we 
afford  to  give  more  and  more  money 
to  finance  more  and  more  activity  at 
the  municipal  level?  If  we  persist  in 
our  tendency,  it  is  bound  to  have  the 
result  that  the  municipality  will  expect 
more  and  more  money  from  the  gov- 
ernment. Surely,  there  must  be  a  de- 
fined limit,  a  defined  area  within  which 
we  are  prepared  to  afford  assistance, 
and  beyond  which  we  are  not  prepared 
to  go. 

If  I  may  pursue  the  second  thought, 
it  seems  to  me  the  time  has  come  when 
we  have  to  sit  down  and  decide  once 
and  for  all  what  are  the  responsibilities 
of  municipal  government  and  what  are 
the  responsibilities  of  the  provincial 
government.  Generally,  we  could  define 
that  in  this  Legislature  without  too 
much  debate,  and  without  too  much  dif- 
ference of  opinion.  It  has  been  sug- 
gested on  innumerable  occasions  that 
the  costs  of  criminal  justice  are,  basic- 
ally, a  provincial  responsibility.  It  has 
been  suggested  that  welfare  is  likewise 
a   provincial    responsibility. 

What  is  happening  is  that  the  gov- 
ernment, by  means  of  a  per  capita 
grant,  an  equal  amount  of  dollars  to 
each  person  in  each  municipality 
throughout  the  country,  is  attempting 
to  absorb,  at  the  municipal  level,  the 
costs  of  these  particular  functions. 

But  do  the  municipalities  interpret  it 
as  such?  I  suggest  that  they  do  not. 
They  do  not  feel  that,  as  a  result  of 
v/hat  we  have  done  and  are  doing,  they 
are  relieved  of  the  expense  of  criminal 
justice  and  the  expense  of  welfare 
services,  and  that  they  are  responsible 
for  these  services  that  we  normally  think 
of  as  municipal  services,  including  roads, 
and  local  improvements. 

I  think  the  time  has  come  when  we 
must  define,  specifically,  these  respon- 
sibilities. The  time  has  come  when  we 
have  to  perform  some  surgery  on  this 
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particular  problem.  We  can  attempt 
treatment  in  an  internal  medicine  way, 
if  you  will,  and  hope  for  the  best.  We 
should,  at  this  particular  stage  of  our 
development,  decide  what  their  respon- 
sibilities are,  and  what  our  responsibil- 
ities are. 

I  know  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is 
going  to  tell  us  that  if  we  do  that  we  are 
going  to  be  up  against  one  major 
difficulty.  He  will  say  that,  if  we  assume 
responsibility  for  welfare  services,  it  is 
going  to  be  a  far  more  costly  service 
than  at  the  present  time  because  it  will 
cost  the  provincial  government  more 
money. 

That  may  or  may  not  be  true.  I  do 
not  think  we  have  to  accept  it  as  abso- 
lutely true.  In  effect,  the  suggestion  is 
being  put  forward  that  the  municipality 
will  not  exercise  the  same  degree  of 
economy  and  thrift  when  spending 
money  at  the  provincial  level  as  when 
they  are  spending  their  own  money.  I 
am  confident  that,  with  some  ingenuity 
and  some  little  care,  the  money  could  be 
expended  at  the  municipal  level  with  just 
as  much  economy  as  at  the  present  time. 

What  I  am  basically  interested  in  is 
the  tendency  that  we  are  encouraging 
municipalities  to  depend,  more  and  more, 
on  the  provincial  government.  Therein, 
I  think,  lies  the  crux  of  this  whole  prob- 
lem. I  feel  our  principle  and  our  desire 
should  be  to  engender  more  responsibil- 
ity at  the  local  level. 

I  quite  agree  the  property  owner  is 
subject  to  an  onerous  burden  at  the 
present  time,  but  that  does  not  mean  we 
have  reached  a  saturation  point  for  taxa- 
tion at  the  municipal  level.  There  are 
other  forms  of  taxation  which  can  be 
used  and  should  be  effected  in  the  dis- 
cretion and  wisdom  and  choice  of  the 
municipal  governments. 

Remember  this,  we  are  not  dealing 
with  irresponsible  men;  we  are  dealing 
with  men  who  are  experienced,  capable, 
who  know  the  local  situation,  and  can 
encourage  and  develop  this  trend.  I 
sincerely  feel  that  if  we  were  to  give  the 
municipalities  the  opportunity  to  exercise 
their  own  ingenuity,  in  respect  to  certain 


responsibilities,  that  they  would  be 
specifically  responsible  for  them.  In  that 
way  we  would  be  doing  something  to 
develop  the  municipal  governments  in 
Ontario,  and  thus  far  we  have  neglected 
to  do  this. 

We  would  give  them  an  opportunity 
to  choose  at  the  local  level.  We  would 
develop  in  the  municipal  governments 
the  feeling  that  they  are  responsible  and 
that  their  government  officials  are 
important. 

I  feel,  at  the  present  time,  the  muni- 
cipal governments  have  been  degraded  to 
a  substantial  degree.  They  feel,  in 
effect,  they  are  not  permitted  to  adminis- 
trate certain  funds  that  are  provided  by 
the  provincial  government. 

That  should  not  be  the  case.  In  cer- 
tain municipalities,  as  I  have  said  before, 
if  they  have  the  ingenuity  and  ability, 
that  should  be  developed  and  they  should 
be  encouraged  to  do  so,  without  any 
limitation  on  the  manner  in  which  they 
can  raise  money.  There  may  be  many 
ways  which  are  far  more  equitable  for 
assessments,  as  such,  and  I  believe  they 
should  be  given  sound  encouragement 
to  pursue  their  individual  ingenuities. 

If  we  do  not  arrest  the  grant  system 
eventually,  the  municipal  government  at 
that  level  is  bound  to  disappear,  because 
as  some  hon.  member  on  the  other  side 
has  said,  the  man  who  pays  the  money 
calls  the  tune,  and  that  is  very  true.  If 
we  are  going  to  pay  more  and  more 
dollars,  the  municipalities  are  going  to 
expect  more,  and  the  more  money  we 
pay  to  the  municipal  governments,  the 
more  they  will  expect  of  us  over  a  period 
of  time. 

I  am  not  suggesting  for  a  moment  that 
they  do  not  need  money.  But  the  hon. 
member  for  York  East  (Mr.  Beckett) 
made  what  I  think  is  a  very  worthwhile 
contribution  to  this  House  when  he  said 
that,  in  the  state  of  New  York,  they 
recognize  the  fundamental  need  to  re- 
store responsible  municipal  governments 
to  the  municipal  level,  and  suggested  it 
is  wise  and  important  and  necessary  to 
pursue  the  idea  of  permitting  municipal 
governments    to    raise    revenue    from 
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sources  other  than  the  traditional  land 
owners. 

In  that  connection,  I  would  remind 
hon.  members  that  it  is  often  wise  to 
look  to  neighbouring  jurisdictions;  we 
compare  ourselves  often  with  other  prov- 
inces, but  the  fact  is  that,  comparatively- 
speaking,  our  whole  industrial  and  gen- 
eral economy  is  probably  more  tuned  to 
the  state  of  New  York  than  to  many  of 
our  sister  provinces. 

There  are  many  sources  from  which 
revenue  may  be  raised.  It  is  not  neces- 
sary that  I  detail  them.  Somebody,  per- 
chance, might  say,  "Well,  it  would  not 
be  economical  to  do  so ;  maybe  it  would 
be  economical  that  we  permit  the  muni- 
cipalities to  decide  on  the  manner  in 
which  they  want  to  raise  their  revenue, 
and  we  effect  the  collection  for  them." 

I  do  not  want  to  get  into  that  detail 
at  this  particular  time.  I  think  the  House 
expects  that  we  keep  our  comments  as 
brief  as  possible  in  the  realization  that 
we   can  pursue  those  comments  later. 

But  the  point  I  want  to  make  is  that 
I  do  think  we  are  heading  in  the  wrong 
direction.  In  our  efforts  to  give  per 
capita  grants,  we  are  effecting  a  degree 
of  irresponsibility  at  the  municipal  level 
for  which  we  are  all  going  to  be  sorry 
some  day  in  the  future. 

With  respect  to  this  particular  bill,  I 
quite  acknowledge  that  it  is  an  effort  to 
assist  the  land  owner,  to  effect  the  un- 
conditional grant,  or  to  make  the  pay- 
ment of  the  unconditional  grant  in  such 
a  way  that  they,  the  residential  land 
owners,  get  the  whole  benefit. 

But  is  it  not  something  like  giving  the 
child  a  lollipop  before  breakfast?  We 
cannot  expect  that  the  child  is  not  going 
to  eat  the  lollipop  before  he  undertakes 
the  breakfast.  Therefore  these  muni- 
cipal governments,  knowing  that  this 
money  is  being  contributed,  are  neces- 
sarily going  to  spend  it  on  projects  be- 
fore the  money  is  alloted  in  the  reduc- 
tion of  their  tax  rates. 

I  think  it  is  ordinary  common  sense 
to  feel  that  will  be  the  result.  All  one 
has  to  do  is  read  the  metropolitan  news- 


papers, and  he  will  see  that  many  sug-  i 
gestions  have  been  advocated   for  the 
use  of  the  money  which  will  be  made  | 
available  in  this  manner.    It  will  not  be 
used,  I  suggest,  to  effect  the  basic  pur- 
pose  that    was   intended — alleviate   the  \ 
residential  taxpayer.  \ 

In  order  to  hurry  through  my  pres-  i 
entation,  there  is  only  one  other  point  \ 
I  want  to  make.  It  does  seem  to  me  that  \ 
the  grant  system  is  an  outgrowth  of  the  \ 
old  subsidy.    It  is  quite  true  that,  to  ' 
the  extent  that  it  is  required  to  sub- 
sidize certain  areas,   the  grant  system 
is  a  good  one.   But  I  ask  the  hon.  mem- 
bers whether  or  not  it  is  an  equitable  \ 
system  when  it  is  related  to  a  per  capita 
payment.  I 

I   suggest  that  a   far  better  way  to  | 

determine    the    need    of    a    particular  ^ 

municipality  would  be  to  ascertain  what  I 

amount  of  money  can  be  raised  in  the  j 

particular  municipality  by  virtue  of  our  ^ 

equalized   assessment,   and  then  again,  ; 
determine   how   much   money   is   being 

raised    in    that    particular    municipality  \ 

by  what  we  would  term  a  reasonable  ' 

levy,  a  reasonable  tax  rate,  and  try  to  \ 

make  up  the  difference.  \ 

In  simple  language,  may  I  put  it  this  \ 

way:  i 

We  are  going  to  have  an  equalized  ^ 

assessment    within    a   matter    of    short  ] 
time.    Once  that  is  effected,  it  will  be 

relatively  easy  to  determine  what  rate,  I 

what  levy,   should   be  charged  against  l 
that    equalized    assessment    for    basic 

municipal  services.  j 

For  the  sake  of  argument,   suppose 
it  is  25  mills.    This  levy  would  then  I 
be   charged   against   the   assessment   in  \ 
each     municipality.      The    amount    of  \ 
money  which  that  would  produce  could  I 
be   pre-determined,    and   it   could   Hke-  i 
wise  be  pre-determined  whether  or  not 
that  amount  of  money  in  the  particular 
municipality  is  sufficient  for  the  muni- 
cipality to   exercise  its   responsibilities,  | 
in  regard  to  those  things  for  which  we  \ 
think  a  municipality  is  basically  respon-  i 
sible.  i 

In  those  areas  where  there  is  a  dif-  | 

f  erential,  that  is,  where  the  grant  should  ] 
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be  paid,  that  is  for  whom  subsidies  were 
be  an  equalized  payment  across  the 
intended,  they  were  not  intended  to 
board,  but  instead  they  were  intended  to 
be  of  assistance  to  those  uneconomical 
areas,  where,  by  virtue  of  normal  and 
natural  rates  of  taxation,  insufficient 
revenue  was  produced  to  permit  the 
government  to  carry  on  its  respon- 
sibility. 

I  suggest  that  the  measure  of  our 
equalization  payments  from  the  federal 
to  the  provincial  level  is  a  far  more 
equitable  way  of  effecting  grants  than 
the  per  capita  grant  as  such,  and  I 
suggest  that  this  be  given  serious  con- 
sideration. 

While  it  is  true  today  nothing  serious 
is  going  to  happen,  the  fact  of  the  mat- 
ter is  that  we  do  accept  this  system 
of  financing  our  municipal  governments 
as  the  correct  and  only  system.  As  a 
result,  we  necessarily  are  going  to 
destroy  the  responsibilities  of  our  muni- 
cipal governments,  and  that,  I  suggest, 
is  not  the  wish  of  any  hon.  member  in 
this  House. 

Therefore  I  suggest  that  we  give  this 
matter  serious  debate  before  we  deter- 
mine and  settle  upon  the  policy  which 
the  government  has  suggested,  that  is, 
that  the  way  to  finance  our  municipal 
governments  and  the  way  to  assist  them 
is  by  virtue  of,  and  inherent  in,  the  per 
capita  grant. 

Mr.  Speaker,  with  your  permission,  I 
am  going  to  bring  these  remarks  to  a 
conclusion  because  I  quite  appreciate 
the  fact  that  we  are  going  to  adjourn 
early,  and  because  I  do  appreciate  the 
opportunity  that  has  been  afforded  to  all 
of  us  to  speak  on  this  same  matter  later 
on.   Thank  you  very  much. 

MR.  JAMES  AULD  (Leeds)  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  wonder  if  I  could  ask  the 
hon.  member  for  Waterloo  North  a 
question.  The  hon.  member  mentioned 
a  moment  ago  that  the  system  of  grants, 
as  between  the  federal  and  provincial 
governments,  was  a  better  method,  and 
I  would  like  to  know  whether  he  applied 
that  reasoning  to  the  formula  on  which 


those  grants  are  based  in  relation  to  the 
situation  in  Alberta  at  the  present  time. 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Mr. 
Speaker,  I  think  that  is  a  very  under- 
standable and  justified  question.  What 
I  meant  and  intended  to  say  is  that  I 
thought  it  was  a  more  equitable  system. 
I  would  not  suggest  that  it  could  be 
invoked  on  the  provincial-municipal  level 
as  such,  but  the  point  I  wanted  to  make 
was  this,  that  at  least  at  the  federal- 
provincial  level  a  determination  is  made 
in  terms  of  income,  in  terms  of  buying 
power,  to  determine  where  the  particular 
stress  is  and  where  the  subsidy  should 
be  made  and  paid. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  the  same 
formula  be  used.  All  I  am  suggesting 
in  broad  language  is  that  there  are  some 
areas  that  require  more  assistance  than 
others,  and  that  it  is  in  those  areas  where 
our  assistance  should  be  given. 

To  determine  what  the  assistance 
should  be  let  me  say  this : 

In  view  of  the  fact  that  we  are  to  have 
an  equalized  assessment,  it  will  be  a 
relatively  easy  job  to  determine  what  a 
fair  levy  on  real  estate  would  be  to 
carry  the  particular  responsibilities 
which  we  should  assign  to  the  municipal 
governments.  That  determination  hav- 
ing been  made,  according  to  the  figure 
I  suggested  of  25  mills,  it  would  be  a 
matter  of  assessing  those  municipalities 
wherein  the  25  mills  did  not  provide 
sufficient  revenue  to  execute  the  res- 
ponsibilities that  were  determined  they 
should    execute. 

MR.  AULD :  Mr.  Speaker,  I  am  not 
sure  I  understand  the  explanation  of  the 
hon.  member.  In  this  matter  of  25  mills, 
which  is  a  figure  taken  out  of  the  air, 
is  he  speaking  of  the  responsibilities 
that  real  estate  itself  should  bear,  things 
like  fire  protection  and  police  protection  ? 

MR.  WINTERMEYER:  Yes.  What 
I  had  in  mind,  Mr.  Speaker,  was  this: 
there  are  certain  things  that  we  would 
agree  that  real  estate  should  bear.  I  do 
not  think  there  is  any  doubt,  for  in- 
stance,   that    some    of    the    traditional 
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municipal  responsibilities  are  directly 
related  to  real  estate  and  I  tliink  they 
sliould  continue  to  be  so. 

I  would  relate  the  25  mills,  which  I 
admit  has  been  "pulled  out  of  a  hat", 
to  those  specific  responsibilities.  If  the 
municipality  has  more,  or  certain  frills, 
or  wants  something  that,  in  its  discre- 
tion, it  feels  will  be  of  assistance,  it 
should  be  required  to  raise  that  money 
other  than  on  real  estate,  and  be  af- 
forded the  opportunity  to  levy  taxes 
accordingly. 

HON.  W.  K.  WARRENDER 
(Minister  of  Municipal  Affairs)  :  I  ask 
the  hon.  member  what  sources  of 
revenue  for  the  municipality  has  he  in 
mind  ? 

M  k.  WlXTb:R:^IEYER  :  That  is  the 
$64  (|uestion.  The  hon.  Minister  of 
Municipal  Affairs  has  frequently  pulled 
the  curtain  in  front  of  similar  question- 
ings from  his  side  of  the  House. 

There  are  innumerable  ways  and  the 
hon.  Minister  knows  them.  I  am  not 
going  to  detail  or  tie  myself  to  any  one. 
It  seems  to  me  if  we  had  a  committee 
of  this  House  where  ex|D€rts  could  be 
brought  forward,  we  could  soon  ascer- 
tain what,  in  the  opinion  of  the  experts, 
would  be  the  most  expeditious  manner 
to  raise  additional  money. 

The  hon.  Minister  knows  there  are 
many  sources.  It  has  been  suggested  by 
the  hon.  member  for  York  East  that  a 
sales  tax  at  the  municipal  level  might  be 
a  very  equitable  tax.  I  am  not  suggest- 
ing it  as  such,  but  as  one  of  the  sources 
wdiich   should  be  considered. 

HOX.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
may  [  point  out  to  the  hon.  member  that 
the  difficulty  is  this :  if  the  taxes  are  col- 
lected in  Kitchener  and  in  Wiarton, 
then  tlie  have-not  municipalities  would 
have  nothing  additional  to  assist  them. 
The  hon.  member  had  better  have  a  talk 
with  the  hon.  mem1)er  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  on  that. 

MR.  W  I  N  T  E  R  M  E  Y  E  R  :  Mr. 
Speaker,  we  do  not  w^ant  to  be  side- 
tracked   from    the    particular    issue.     I 


thought  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  did 
very  well  yesterday.  It  is  quite  true  that 
in  this  great  party  there  are  slight  differ- 
ences of  opinion,  and  I  do  not  think 
there  is  anything  objectionable  about 
that. 

The  hon.  member  spoke  to  a  point 
about  which  he  is  very  sincere.  I  think 
he  has  a  point,  in  effect,  that  certain  of 
the  areas  in  this  province  need  material 
additional  assistance.  Beyond  that,  I 
suggest  that  we  go  back  to  the  point 
which  I  was  trying  to  make,  which  is 
simply  that,  in  terms  of  principle,  we 
are  following  the  wrong  course.  We 
are  making  municipal  governments 
more  and  more  irresponsible  and  that, 
I  know,  is  not  the  wish  of  anybody.  I 
am  not  saying  it  is  being  done  delib- 
erately, by  any  means,  but  I  suggest 
that  is  the  effect  of  the  per  capita  grant. 

HOX.  MR.  FROST:  Could  not  we 
leave  this  until  we  get  into  the  committee 
stage  ? 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  no  intention  of  pro- 
longing this  debate.  This  is  one  time 
when  I  agree  with  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister. There  is  every  reason  why  this 
should  be  speeded  up.  After  all,  it  is 
two  weeks  today  since  the  hon.  Provin- 
cial Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  brought 
down  the  budget  in  this  House,  and  we 
are  still  floundering  around,  and  the 
municipal  governments  outside  are  wait- 
ing for  help  from  The  Department  of 
Municipal  Affairs. 

I  will  be  very  brief  about  this,  because 
I  agree  that  we  should  get  on  with  the 
debate. 

The  hon.  ^Minister  of  Municipal 
Affairs  had  a  piece  of  notepaper  in  his 
hand  and  said,  "This  is  the  formula." 
Up  to  now  I  cannot  find  out  what  the 
formula  is.  The  only  statement  he  made 
was  that  the  tax  bills  of  the  local  govern- 
ments should  go  out,  and  on  the  back 
there  should  be  recorded  the  amount  of 
grants  received  for  education  and  other 
things  from  the  provincial  government. 

But  he  has  still  not  mentioned  that  the 
per  capita  grants — the  3  grants — must 
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go  to  farm  and  residential  taxation,  and 
I  am  waiting  to  get  that  statement  from 
the  hon.  Minister. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  next  bill 
will  deal  with  that. 

MR.  THOMAS:  The  next  bill;  all 
right. 

MR.  OLIVER:  On  Bill  No.  103, 
there  are  two  fundamental  points  that  I 
want  to  address  some  remarks  on  for  a 
few  moments. 

I  appreciate,  Mr,  Speaker,  that  this 
bill  gives  more  to  the  municipalities  than 
we  gave,  for  instance,  last  year.  This,  of 
course,  is  necessary  because  the  need  for 
help  in  the  municipalities  is  greater  than 
it  was  a  year  ago. 

However,  I  think  we  should  consider 
this  rather  pertinent  point,  that  with 
these  increased  grants  year  by  year  from 
the  province  to  the  municipalities,  we  are 
setting  up  this  sort  of  situation :  The 
municipalities  are  becoming  increasingly 
dependent  upon  the  province  to  help 
them  out  of  their  financial  difficulties. 
The  province  is  now  giving  to  the  muni- 
cipalities a  very  substantial  portion  of 
their  income  by  way  of  provincial  grants. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  we  could 
alter  that  at  the  moment,  but  I  am  say- 
ing to  this  House  that  there  must  be  a 
better  way  than  this  continual  increasing 
of  grants,  because  this  increasing  of 
grants  can  undermine  the  authority  of 
the  municipal  governments.  They  are 
rapidly  being  put  in  the  position  of  com- 
ing, hat  in  hand,  to  the  provincial 
government  and,  on  bended  knee,  en- 
treating them  to  meet  their  financial 
requirements. 

I  suggest  to  the  House  that  it  is  point- 
ing up  to  a  very  real  problem,  and  I 
think  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  is  aware 
of  what  I  am  going  to  say.  I  believe  that, 
rather  than  making  the  municipalities 
more  dependent  upon  the  province,  we 
should  be  going  in  the  other  direction. 
We  should  be  loosening  the  bands  that 
are  presently  around  our  municipal  gov- 
ernments, giving  them  more  self-deter- 


mination in  their  own  municipalities, 
giving  them  the  authority  and  the 
revenue  by  which,  and  through  which, 
they  can  work  out  their  own  destiny  and 
be  more  of  a  master  in  their  own  house 
than  they  are  at  the  present  time. 

Whether  we  are  going  to  achieve  that 
end  by  broadening  the  base  of  taxation 
for  the  municipalities,  or  whether  we 
are  going  to  attain  that  end  by  the  prov- 
ince assuming  some  of  the  responsibilities 
presently  cared  for  by  the  municipalities, 
is  a  question  that  should  be  debated 
thoroughly. 

I  do  not  subscribe  entirely  to  the 
theory  expounded  by  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  yesterday  that,  if  the  province 
takes  care  of  some  service  presently 
carried  on  by  the  municipality,  it  is 
going  to  mean  a  very  decided  increase 
in  the  cost  of  that  service.  I  am  content, 
so  far  as  I  am  concerned,  to  leave  that 
with  the  municipality.  I  am  confident 
that  we  have  in  the  government  of  our 
municipalities  today  very  capable  men 
who  will  want  to  care  for  that  service  in 
a  way  that  will  reflect  their  own  good 
judgment,  and  in  a  way  that  will  keep 
down  the  cost. 

I  suggest  that,  while  this  bill  is  a  step 
in  the  right  direction  in  the  midst  of  the 
difficulties  that  we  are  presently  ex- 
periencing, I  want  to  throw  out  a  warn- 
ing, which  the  hon,  member  for  Waterloo 
North  did  very  eloquently  a  few  minutes 
ago,  that  we  should  not  marry  ourselves 
to  this  project.  We  should  not  say,  once 
and  for  all,  that  the  only  way  to  deal 
with  the  financial  matters  of  the  munici- 
pality is  to  keep  on  increasing  the  grants 
from  the  provincial  government. 

There  is,  and  there  must  be,  a  better 
way.  If  there  is  not,  then  the  munici- 
pality is  going  to  disappear  as  an  entitw 
It  is  going  to  be  simply  a  hewer  of  wood 
and  a  drawer  of  water  for  the  provincial 
government,  and  no  hon.  member  in  this 
Legislature  wants  that  condition  to  come 
about. 

While  we  approve  of,  and  will  support 
the  bill  in  question,  we  throw  out  the 
warning,  and  throw  it  out  very  defin- 
itely, that  we  cannot  go  much  further 
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along  this  line  and  expect  to  retain  the 
identity  of  municipal  government  in  this 
province. 

I  want  to  say  a  word  about  the  bill 
itself.  In  the  grant  system  contemplated 
under  this  bill  we  have  the  $3  basic  rate. 
With  that  I  have  not  any  quarrel;  but 
to  come,  as  was  suggested  by  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce  yesterday,  into  the 
escalator  clause  which  gives  certain 
municipalities  10  cents  and  certain  others 
up  to  $2.50,  the  point  I  want  to  make  in 
regard  to  this  matter  is  this,  that  the  $1 
per  capita  is  presumed  to  take  care  of 
the  cost  of  the  administration  of  justice. 

It  takes  care  of  it  in  this  way,  that  it 
is  not  an  actual  figure  that  is  related  to 
the  cost  of  justice  in  any  particular  area. 
It  is  an  average  arrived  at  when  the 
costs  of  justice  in  the  province  were 
pooled;  and  then  we  came  up  with  a 
figure  of  $1.  In  some  areas  that  will  be 
more  than  enough  to  take  care  of  those 
costs ;  in  others  it  will  not  compensate 
the  local  municipality  for  the  cost  of 
justice. 

When  we  come  into  the  field  of  wel- 
fare services  we  find  this :  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  not  giving  a  grant  that  is 
supposed  to  take  care  of  all  welfare 
services  in  the  municipality.  They  are 
giving  what  can  properly  be  called  a 
grant-in-aid — a  grant  to  aid  the  munici- 
pality to  take  care  of  part  of  the  cost  of 
carrying  on  welfare  cases. 

The  point  that  I  want  to  make  quite 
clear  is  this,  that  these  two  particular 
grants,  and  any  others  that  are  in  a  like 
category,  are  dangerous  because  of  this 
reason.  They  are  not  tied  to  the  actual 
cost  of  the  service  presently  being  per- 
formed in  the  local  area,  and  they  are 
not  definite  so  far  as  the  government  is 
concerned.  They  may  increase  them  next 
year;  they  may  lower  them.  Nobody 
knows.  Under  this  government,  that  is 
more  clearly  set  out  than  under  any  other 
government. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  We  always  in- 
crease them.   That  is  the  point. 

MR.  OLIVER :  They  are  always  in- 
creased ? 


MR.  WHICHER:  This  government 
takes  a  lot  more  away. 

MR.  OLIVER:  They  take  away 
with  one  hand  twice  as  much  as  they 
give  with  the  other. 

MR.  G.  LAVERGNE  (Russell): 
The  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition 
knows  that  that  is  not  right. 

MR.  OLIVER :  That  is  quite  suffi- 
cient from  the  hon.  member  for  Russell. 

The  point  I  want  to  make,  if  I  can, 
is  that  in  years  in  which  there  is  good 
revenue  coming  into  the  province,  in 
years  in  which  they  can  hardly  find 
places  to  put  the  revenue  they  receive 
in  such  abundance,  they  increase  the 
grant  to  the  municipality  for  the  ad- 
ministration of  justice  and  for  the  care 
of  welfare  costs. 

There  is  no  guarantee  that  the  gov- 
ernment is  going  to  continue  these 
grants  in  the  days  to  come.  There  is, 
similarly,  no  guarantee  that  the  present 
level  of  prosperity  will  continue  for  5, 
6  or  7  years;  and  if  it  does  not  con- 
tinue, then  the  municipality  is  going  to 
be  left  in  this  position,  that  while  the 
revenue  from  the  province  may  be  de- 
pleted —  because  of  the  grant  given  — 
the  cost  of  these  services  to  the  muni- 
cipality  will  increase. 

The  grant  is  not  tied  to  the  cost  of  a 
service.  It  is  simply  a  grant-in-aid  that 
is  made  in  fair  weather  and  may  be 
abandoned  in  foul  weather. 

I  suggest  that  this  is  not  a  solution. 
It  is  a  sort  of  stop-gap  measure  and  is 
simply  not  good  enough. 

If  the  government  is  sincere  in  want- 
ing to  pay  for  the  cost  of  administra- 
tion of  justice  and  welfare  costs  of  the 
municipality  —  if  it  really  thinks  that 
welfare  costs  are  a  provincial  respon- 
sibility —  then  let  it  go  out  into  the 
field  and  take  over  the  costs  of  welfare 
in  the  municipalities  and  take  over  the 
costs  of  the  administration  of  justice. 
Let  it  take  these  loads  off  the  muni- 
cipalities and  give  them  a  chance  to 
breathe    fresh    air    again,    because    the 
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thing  it  is  doing  with  these  grants  is 
simply  postponing  the  inevitable.  It  is 
a  stop-gap  bill  and  not  a  very  good  one 
at  that. 

MR.     MacDONALD:     A     political 
tranquilizer. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 


THE  MUNICIPAL  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  101,  *'An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipal  Act." 

MR.  OLIVER:  The  hon.  Minister 
should  say  something  on  this  bill. 

HON.  MR.  WARRENDER:  That 
W2LS  my  intention. 

This  Bill  No.  101  indicates  the  mech- 
anics of  the  application  of  the  uncondi- 
tional grants  as  set  out  in  Bill  No.  103 
which  we  have  just  accepted. 

To  the  hon.  member  for  Oshawa  I 
would  point  out  that  there  is  a  refer- 
ence, as  I  say,  to  the  application  of  the 
mechanics  of  these  unconditional  grants, 
and  how  and  to  what  they  should  be 
applied.  I  think  that  is  fairly  clear  in 
the  bill. 

If  I  may,  for  a  moment,  speak  on 
The  Municipality  of  Metropolitan  To- 
ronto Act,  which  is  Bill  No.  102  (The 
Toronto  Act)  the  same  principles  apply 
as  set  out  in  Bill  No.  101  and  covers 
the  12  municipalities  of  metropolitan 
Toronto. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  one  more  question.  In  the  explana- 
tory note  it  says  definitely  that  this  bill 
is  for  the  benefit  of  residential  and  farm 
properties. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 
Those  are  the  people  we  want  to  help. 

^  MR.  WHICHER :  That  is  my  ques- 
tion: admitting  the  administration  dif- 
ficulties of  the  exclusion  of  large 
apartment  buildings  as  residential  prop- 


erty, does  the  hon.  Minister  not  believe 
that  in  spite  of  this  difficulty  the  owners 
of  these  large  businesses  should  not  be 
subsidized  by  other  businesses,  as  is 
certainly  done  by  this  bill? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  matter  has 
been  fairly  discussed. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Only  by  the  hon. 
Prime  Minister,  not  by  this  House. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  I  am  here  to 
discuss  it  with  the  hon.  member  now  for 
a  change.  Perhaps  now  I  may  be  more 
successful  in  persuading  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  this  is  the  right  course  and  I 
can  assure  the  House  that  it  is  the  right 
course. 

I  drove  this  afternoon  with  some  of 
the  hon.  members  of  this  House  through 
a  portion  of  this  city,  and  saw  several 
large  apartment  blocks.  The  hon. 
Attorney-General  and  one  or  two  friends 
were  with  me,  and  we  were  looking  at 
them.  Those  apartment  blocks  are  filled 
with — I  was  going  to  say  little  people — 

MR.  WHICHER:  And  owned  by 
big  people. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  No.  By  little 
people,  or  the  average  people  who  are 
in  this  House ;  those  one  may  see  walk- 
ing along  the  streets.  Is  this  not  plain 
common  sense  that,  if  we  increase  the 
taxes  on  these  residential  blocks,  some- 
body is  going  to  raise  the  rent?  Of 
course  he  will.  It  is  also  plain  common 
sense  that,  if  we  reduce  taxes  on  those 
places,  then  it  follows  that  there  is  every 
justification  for  a  reduction  in  rent. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Is  that  man- 
datory ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  That  is  the 
principle  of  this  thing. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Is  it  mandatory 
in  the  Act? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  No,  but  those 
things  are  very  difficult  to  make  man- 
datory.  However,  with  the  reduction  of 
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taxes,  naturally  there  is  the  urge  on  the 
part  of  the  tenant  to  request  and  be 
granted  a  reduced  rent.  The  opposite  is 
the  case.  If  we  tax  these  people  on  an 
industrial  basis,  then  their  tax  rate  is 
going  up  and  the  landlord  is  going  to 
go  to  the  little  tenant  and  say,  *T  pay 
my  taxes  and  therefore  the  rent  will  go 
up."  There  is  every  reason  for  doing 
what  we  are  doing.  We  looked  at  it  very 
carefully. 

Mr.  Speaker,  let  me  give  the  hon. 
member  another  example :  He  knows 
some  people  probably  in  Wiarton,  just 
as  I  know  some  people  in  Lindsay,  who 
own  several  houses.  That  is  the  way 
they  invest  their  money,  they  buy  houses. 
I  know  one  individual  in  my  community 
who  owns  several  houses.  He  does  that 
as  an  investment.  It  is  arguable,  of 
course,  that  if  you  reduce  that  man's 
taxes,  it  benefits  him  from  an  investment 
standpoint. 

But  remember  this.  First  of  all,  how 
would  the  hon.  member  apply  the  prin- 
ciple? How  would  he  ever  work  it  out 
in  The  Assessment  Act,  or  any  other 
mechanics,  to  leave  him  out  and  find  a 
residence  where  one  person  or  one 
family  lives?  He  could  not  do  it.  It 
cannot  be  done.  That  man  may  own 
half-a-dozen  houses  and  of  course  each 
one  of  those  houses  is  a  residential 
property,  and  if  there  is  a  reduction,  I 
imagine  there  will  be  a  tendency  on  the 
part  of  the  tenants  to  say,  "Mr. 
So-and-So,  you  are  paying  less  taxes, 
pass  along  some  of  that  to  me  in  reduced 
rent."   I  think  that  would  be  the  case. 

In  the  converse,  I  imagine  the  hon. 
member  for  Bruce,  if  we  were  increasing 
the  tax  on  them,  would  rise  and  com- 
plain:  "Here  are  thousands  of  little 
people  living  in  rented  properties,  and 
this  government  is  going  to  increase 
taxes,  and  these  selfish  landlords  are 
going  to  'jack  up'  the  rent."  Mr. 
Speaker,  what  would  you  do?  I  am  cer- 
tain you  would  take  the  position  we  are 
taking.  I  can  assure  the  hon.  member 
that  we  are  taking  the  part  of  the  little 
man  in  this  problem  and  we  are  looking 
after  him. 


MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  in 
following  it  up  just  for  a  moment,  I 
would  like  to  say  there  is  no  more  justi- 
fication in  what  the  hon.  Prime  Min- 
ister has  said  in  reducing  the  taxes  on 
these  huge  apartment  buildings  than 
there  is  in  reducing  the  taxes  on  the  T. 
Eaton  Company.  There  is  just  as  much 
chance  that,  if  this  government  reduces 
the  tax  on  Eaton's  or  Simpson's,  they 
will  lower  the  prices  of  their  goods,  as 
there  is  of  these  landlords  reducing  the 
rentals  to  their  tenants.  There  is  just 
about  as  much  chance. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
without  taking  a  great  deal  of  time  I 
would  like  to  add  my  weight  to  this 
argument.  Surely,  if  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  has  as  his  intention  in  this 
legislation  to  relieve  the  burden  of  the 
residential,  the  little  man  whose  cause 
he  is  not  championing,  there  should  be 
some  indication  in  the  Act,  as  far  as  the 
apartment  owners  are  concerned,  that 
the  tax  reduction  must  be  passed  on  to 
the  tenant. 

The  best  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  can 
claim  is  that  the  taxes  would  not  go  up 
because  of  the  government's  action.  But 
the  purpose  of  the  legislation  is  surely 
more  than  to  avoid  another  tax  increase. 
Its  purpose  is  a  tax  reduction,  which 
should  be  passed  on  to  the  tenant.  Any 
tax  increase  should  be  passed  on  quickly. 
But  we  have  no  assurance  that  it  is 
going  to  be  passed  on  to  the  tenant  at  all. 

Even  if  this  government  wants  to 
avoid  the  administrative  difficulties 
involved  in  making  it  mandatory,  that 
apartment  owners  pass  on  the  reduction, 
there  should  be  some  indication  that  it 
is  this  government's  intention  that  any 
saving  to  the  owner  should  be  passed  on, 
so  that  the  tenants  will  have  some  moral 
ground  to  stand  on  when  they  argue 
their  case  for  lower  rentals.  Otherwise, 
how  can  they  share  in  this  bonanza 
from  the  government  ?  There  is  no  such 
assurance  here,  and  the  hon.  member  for 
Bruce  is  absolutely  correct:  One  might 
as  well  be  so  naive  as  to  believe  that 
Eaton's  are  going  to  reduce  their  prices 
if  their  taxes  are  reduced. 
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HON.  MR.  FROST:  The  obvious 
difficulty  is  this :  Are  we  going  to 
institute  or  reinstitute  a  system  of  rent 
control  ?  I  do  not  think  that  is  a  practic- 
able suggestion  at  all.  It  would  seem 
from  the  figures  I  have  heard  that  the 
reduction  in  residential  rates  in  metro- 
politan Toronto  by  this  arrangement 
would  average  out  about  4.95  mills. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  would  be  over 
5  mills  if  the  apartment  buildings  were 
charged. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  tax  on  the 
individual  apartments  is  reduced  by  that 
much.  I  think  the  tenants  are  going  to 
ask  for  reductions  in  rent,  and  I  point 
out  in  the  converse  that  the  tax  on 
industrial  property  by  means  of  this  is 
not  going  to  correspond.  It  works  out 
on  the  basis  of  about  1.9  mills  on  the 
average. 

The  point  is  this,  that  about  half 
the  industrial  and  commercial  rates  of 
that  amount  is  deductible  as  an  expense. 
In  business  it  is  passed  on  as  a  cost  of 
business  in  the  ordinary  course.  The 
little  man  who  has  not  had  the  oppor- 
tunity of  passing  it  on  is  getting  the 
benefit. 

This  is  a  sweeping  reform  in  the  con- 
ception of  real  estate  taxation,  and  I 
would  say  to  hon.  members  of  the 
opposition  that  there  would  be  no  equity 
in  leaving  out  of  this  some  of  these 
huge  apartment  buildings  where  people 
live.  If  that  was  done,  we  would  be 
doing  the  opposite.  We  would  be  pick- 
ing on  the  apartment  houses  where 
people  are  living  and  paying  rents. 

I  believe  hon.  members  from  Toronto 
will  agree  there  is  a  good  deal  of  com- 
petition in  apartment  houses.  There 
are  a  lot  of  vacancies  at  the  present 
time.  Apparently  we  have  taken  care  of 
the  housing  situation  which  existed  a 
few  years  ago.  We  would  be  doing  the 
converse  if  we  did  what  the  hon.  mem- 
ber for  Bruce,  without  thinking,  has 
proposed  to  this  House. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  thought  about  it 
for  quite  a  while. 


HON.  MR.  FROST :  Here  is  what 
would  happen.  Instead  of  giving  the 
apartment  house  man  a  reduction  of 
nearly  5  mills  in  his  tax  rate,  we  would 
be  including  him  in  the  industrial  assess- 
ments and  commercial  assessments,  and 
we  would  be  increasing  the  taxes  on 
every  apartment  house  in  this  city.  I 
ask  the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  if  he 
does  not  think  that  would  be  perhaps 
a  lead  to  an  increase  of  rents?  What  we 
are  doing  is  taking  a  sound  advance  on 
the  reduction  of  rents. 

.  MR.  WHICHER :  Mr.  Speaker,  may 
I  ask  the  hon.  Prime  Minister:  what 
about  private  hotels  in  smaller  centres 
where  they  have  10  or  15  rooms?  They 
have  to  pay  this  tax,  and  people  live 
there  all  the  year  round,  and  it  is  not 
fair. 

MR.  MACAULAY :  What  is  wrong 
with  that? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Speaker, 
let  me  make  it  clear,  I  am  not  arguing 
against  the  apartment  owners  sharing 
in  this  if  it  is  passed  on  to  the  tenant. 
My  question  is  this :  a  couple  of  years 
ago,  when  some  form  of  unconditional 
grant  was  made  available  to  meet  the 
problem  of  many  municipalities  because 
of  direct  relief  costs  due  to  unemploy- 
ment, there  were  some  municipalities 
which  indicated  they  were  going  to  use 
it  in  other  ways  than  those  for  which 
the  government  had  made  it  available. 
Very  quickly  the  government  issued  a 
directive  that  this  was  to  be  used  for  the 
purposes  for  which  is  was  given.  This 
was  a  mandatory  kind  of  proposition 
though  presumably  it  was  not  a  statute 
at  all.  Is  the  government  in  this  case 
willing  to  make  a  directive  that  the 
reduction  must  be  passed  on  to  the 
tenant  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  a  very 
difficult  matter,  but  I  am  quite  sure  that 
reductions  in  taxes  coming  about  by  way 
of  this  legislation  certainly  should  be 
passed  on  to  the  tenants. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 
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THE  MUNICIPALITY  OF 
METROPOLITAN  TORONTO  ACT 

Hon,  Mr.  Warrender  moves  second 
reading  of  Bill  No.  102,  "An  Act  to 
amend  The  Municipality  of  Metropoli- 
tan Toronto  Act,  1953." 

Pie  said:  Mr.  Speaker,  as  I  said 
before,  this  is  the  same  principle  ex- 
tended throughout  the  metropolitan  area 
through  its  12  municipalities. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
have  just  one  remark  regarding  this  bill : 
I  would  like  to  draw  the  attention  of 
the  House  to  subsection  (2)  of  section 
2,  which  says : 

In  preparing  the  estimates,  the 
metropolitan  council  shall  make  due 
allowance  for  a  surplus  of  any 
previous  year  which  will  be  available 
during  the  current  year  — 

I  bring  that  to  the  attention  of  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  to  show  that,  even 
in  huge  municipalities,  such  as  metro- 
politan Toronto,  the  laws  of  this  prov- 
ince demand  that  there  be  no  surplus. 
This  is  contrary  to  the  Hydro-Electric 
Power  Commission  of  Ontario. 

Motion  agreed  to;  second  reading  of 
the  bill. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Speaker,  I 
move  that  you  do  now  leave  the  chair 
and  the  House  resolve  itself  into  com- 
mittee of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to;  House  in  com- 
mittee of  supply,  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  in  the 
chair. 


ESTIMATES,  THE  DEPARTMENT 
OF  EDUCATION 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Before  the  hon.  Minister 
(Mr.  Dtmlop)  rises  may  I  say  I  am  a 
little  concerned.  Is  the  hon.  Minister 
going  to  make  quite  lengthy  remarks 
at  this  time? 


HON.  L.  M.  FROST  (Prime  Minis- 
ter) :  The  hon.  Minister  says  they  will 
be  relatively  brief.  I  was  going  to  say, 
in  connection  with  the  estimates  of  The 
Department  of  Education,  that  I  would 
like  to  move  at  once  to  vote  411.  I  do 
not  think  we  can  finish  the  estimates  of 
The  Department  of  Education  today,  but 
I  would  like  to  deal  with  vote  411,  that 
is  the  legislative  grants. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Is  he  suggesting  we  do  that 
directly  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  Yes,  that  is 
right. 

HON.  W.  J.  DUNLOP  (Minister  of 
Education)  :  Mr.  Speaker,  before  com- 
mencing the  introduction  of  my  esti- 
mates, I  should  like  to  pay  my  tribute 
of  respect  and  aflfection  to  the  memory 
of  the  late  Dr.  J.  G.  Althouse,  the 
greatest  educationalist  of  his  time  in 
North  America.  His  passing  on  August 
2,  1956,  was  a  severe  blow  to  me  per- 
sonally, because  we  had  been  intimate 
friends  for  30  years  or  more,  and  it 
was  also  a  heavy  loss  to  education  in  this 
province  and  in  this  Dominion. 

Few  realize  how  much  the  people  of 
this  province  owe  to  the  late  Dr. 
Althouse.  He  was  a  man  of  excellent 
judgment,  good  common  sense  and  the 
ability  to  look  forward  and  to  plan  for 
the  future.  He  was  a  loyal  counsellor 
and  a  great  Canadian. 

Mr.  Chairman,  in  introducing  esti- 
mates for  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion, may  I  call  your  attention  to  the 
fact  that  I  am  the  man  who,  a  few 
weeks  ago,  was  pictured  eloquently  and 
emphatically  by  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  as  a  man  standing  in  the 
midst  of  a  burning  house,  ignoring  the 
fire  and  doing  nothing  to  quench  it. 

Let  me  tell  the  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition  that  it  was  a  false  alarm 
which  originated  in  his  own  vivid 
imagination.  He  has  not  yet  been  able 
to  tell  me  where  there  is  a  school  or  a 
classroom  which  is  not  operating  for 
lack  of  a  teacher. 
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I  notice  in  an  editorial  in  the  Toronto 
Daily  Star  today  that  I  am  asked  to  have 
a  look  at  the  advertisements  for  teachers 
in  the  Toronto  papers.  May  I  reply  to 
the  editorial  writer  that  I  have  seen 
those  pages  and  they  look  very  good  to 
me.  There  are  many,  many  advertise- 
ments there  for  teachers.  May  I  point 
out  that  the  school  boards  and  boards  of 
education  of  this  province  co-operate 
with  The  Department  of  Education  very 
nicely  in  this  respect,  that  they  do  not 
advertise  for  teachers,  although  there 
is  no  compulsion  to  do  so,  until  the  first 
week  in  March. 

Further,  they  undertake  not  to  "raid" 
the  college  of  education  until  a  specified 
time.  The  other  boards  who  are  looking 
for  elementary  teachers  also  undertake 
not  to  "raid"  the  teachers'  colleges  until 
a  certain  date. 

Those  advertisements  show  that  a 
great  many  boards  are  wanting  teachers. 

Here  is  the  other  side  of  the  picture. 
In  the  college  of  education  today  there 
are  264  students,  most  of  whom  will 
surely  be  ready  for  teaching  next  Sep- 
tember. There  are  83  students  there  in 
the  industrial  arts  course.  Then  let  me 
interject  that  there  are  306  school  boards 
having  jurisdiction  over  secondary 
schools  in  this  province,  which  I  have 
informed  that  I  am  sending  a  man  over 
to  the  "old  country"  to  get  teachers, 
because  I  understand  that  there  are  200 
secondary  school  teachers  who  would 
like  very  much  to  come  to  Canada. 

Of  those  306  school  boards,  only  38 
to  date  have  asked  for  British  teachers, 
and  so  I  would  suppose  that  we  may  not 
get  the  200  from  Britain,  but  100. 

Then,  we  are  putting  on  our  10  weeks' 
course  in  the  summer  which  is  now  re- 
ceiving approbation  from  all  sorts  of 
expert  educationalists.  Under  ordinary 
conditions  there  will  be  at  least  400 
enrolled  in  that  10  weeks'  course  who 
will  be  ready  to  teach  next  September. 
Some  64  teachers  from  other  provinces 
have  intimated  that  they  want  to  come 
here.  Also,  136  fully  qualified  teachers 
of  some  years  ago  have  intimated  that 
they  are  coming  back  into  the  work 
again ;  and  48  elementary  school  teachers 


have     qualified     as     secondary     school 
teachers. 

So,  Mr.  Chairman,  although  the 
Toronto  Daily  Star  may  call  attention 
to  these  advertisements  that  so  many 
boards  are  wanting  teachers,  according 
to  my  forecast  there  are  going  to  be 
1,095  new  teachers  ready  to  go  to  work 
in  the  schools.  Those  advertisements  do 
not  call  for  anything  like  that  number. 
We  are  going  to  have  plenty  of  second- 
ary school  teachers  ready  for  September. 

In  recent  weeks  I  have  received  visits 
from  delegates  of  rural  trustees.  I 
remember  that  I  had  two  from  the 
county  of  Brant,  and  one  each  from 
Middlesex,  Lambton  and  North  Huron, 
and  they  were  in  on  business  regarding 
township  areas  and  school  sites  and  so 
on.  In  each  case  when  I  had  an  oppor- 
tunity, I  asked,  "Are  you  having  trouble 
getting  teachers?",  and  the  answer  was, 
"No." 

Understand,  these  are  representatives 
from  rural  districts. 

I  questioned  them  further :  "Have  you 
any  teachers  who  have  graduated  from 
the  first  6-weeks'  summer  course?'* 
"Yes."  So  I  said,  "How  are  they 
getting  on?",  and  they  replied,  "They 
are  doing  very  well." 

Then,  in  each  case,  I  said,  "Then 
what  is  all  this  I  hear  about  a  teacher 
shortage?",  and  I  was  told,  "There  is 
no  such  thing."  "Oh,"  I  said,  "I  heard 
a  great  deal  about  it."  "Oh,"  said  one 
of  them,  "that  is  political  bunk."  And 
I  suppose,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  is  it. 

May  I  inform  hon.  members  and  in 
particular  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion and  the  hon.  members  for  Bruce 
(Mr.  Whicher),  Oxford  (Mr.  Innes), 
and  Kent  East  (Mr.  Spence)  how  I  am 
"ignoring"  —  that  is  their  word  —  the 
necessity  for  maintaining  a  constant  and 
adequate  supply  of  teachers. 

This  is  the  way  I  am  ignoring  it.  First 
I  have  established  and  have  operated  and 
am  still  doing  so,  an  emergency  plan  to 
enable  teachers  to  obtain  the  necessary 
qualifications  at  a  convenient  time  and 
with  little  expense.  This  plan,  consisting 
primarily  of  summer  courses,  has  worked 
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out  so  well  that  some  prominent  school 
trustees  think  it  should  be  carried  on 
permanently.  Of  course  there  are  a  few 
failures. 

The  hon.  member  for  Kent  East  men- 
tioned two  situations  in  particular.  I 
have  obtained  definite  detailed  reports 
on  those  two,  and  the  story  is  a  little 
different,  in  fact  very  much  different. 
The  hon.  member  should  not  always  pay 
too  much  attention  to  what  he  reads. 

There  are  some  failures,  as  there 
always  are  on  any  project,  and  as  there 
still  are  in  the  so-called  regular  courses 
that  are  still  in  operation.  But  the 
failures  are  relatively  few.  We  are 
catching  young  and  enthusiastic  people 
who  are  devoted  to  teaching,  and  who  on 
the  whole  do  much  better  than  some 
critics  would  like  to  admit. 

The  emergency  plan  for  elementary 
schools  is  this :  young  people  who  have 
completed  4  years  successfully  in  a  high 
school,  that  is,  who  have  completed 
grade  XII,  if  they  are  in  good  health 
and  seem  to  have  the  personality  for 
teaching,  are  admitted  to  a  6  weeks' 
summer  course. 

At  the  end  of  that  course,  if  they  have 
been  successful,  they  are  given  a  letter 
of  standing  which  enables  them  to  teach 
for  a  year.  They  then  come  back  the 
second  summer  for  another  6  weeks, 
and  after  that  they  teach  for  another 
year  and  then,  provided  all  of  that  has 
been  successfully  completed,  they  attend 
teachers'  college  for  a  year. 

How  in  the  world  could  one  get  any 
better  preparation  than  that  ?  Of  course, 
there  are  others  who  prefer  to  obtain 
grade  XIII  standing  and  go  into  a 
teachers'  college  for  a  year;  there  are 
others  who,  having  grade  XII  standing, 
prefer  to  go  into  a  teachers'  college  for 
two  years,  but  the  system  is  just  as  good 
as  a  system  could  be.  That  is  the  plan 
for  elementary  school  teachers. 

For  secondary  school  teachers  this 
is  the  plan:  they  must  be  university 
graduates  in  the  first  place  and  then,  if 
they  are  in  good  health  and  have  signed 
a  contract  with  the  board,  they  are  ad- 
mitted to  a   10  weeks'  summer  course 


and  then  allowed  to  teach  for  a  year. 
They  come  back  the  next  summer  for  5 
weeks  and  then  they  are  given  their 
certificates.  In  15  weeks  they  have  had 
an  intensive  course  covering  all  the 
work  except  one  optional  subject  in  the 
college  of  education. 

The  executive  director  of  the  Ontario- 
school  trustees'  council  told  me  recently 
that  the  special  committee  set  up  by 
that  council  has  made  a  very  careful 
survey  of  the  whole  situation  in  the 
elementary  school  field,  and  he  gave  me 
a  documented  report  with  figures  to 
prove  what  he  had  told  me. 

I  asked,  "Well,  what  do  you  find?" 
He  said,  'Tf  there  is  no  new  factor  in- 
troduced, economic  or  otherwise,  if 
conditions  are  about  as  now,  then  we 
are  over  the  hump,  we  have  enough 
elementary  school  teachers."  I  said, 
"Then  in  that  case,  how  long  do  you 
think  I  should  continue  these  emer- 
gency courses?"  He  replied,  'Tf  you 
continue  those  emergency  courses  for 
elementary  teachers  for  6  years,  by 
1965  there  will  be  a  reasonable  surplus 
of  elementary  teachers."  Who  knows 
better  than  the  trustees  do? 

The  second  way  in  which  I  am 
"ignoring"  the  situation  is  that  I  have 
raised  standards  by  requiring  8  papers 
instead  of  5  in  grade  XIII,  and  have 
added  that  year  in  the  teachers'  college, 
which  was  not  a  factor  some  years  ago 
at  a  similar  time. 

Third,  I  have  representatives  on  the 
teacher  recruitment  and  service  council, 
whose  objective  is  the  recruitment  of 
teachers  for  secondary  schools.  They 
are  doing  excellent  work  with  every 
possible  co-operation  and  assistance 
from  The  Department  of  Education. 

The  fourth  way  in  which  I  am 
"ignoring"  the  situation  and  letting  the 
house  burn  down  is  by  sending  over, 
as  I  have  already  noted,  an  experienced 
assistant  superintendent  to  the  "old 
country"  to  recruit  secondary  school 
teachers. 

The  fifth  way  in  which  I  am  "ignor- 
ing", according  to  hon.  members 
opposite,   the  burning  house,  is  that  I 
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have  arranged  with  the  universities  of 
Ontario  to  put  into  effect  summer 
courses  for  the  upgrading  of  teachers 
who  hold  a  pass  B.A.  degree.  The 
universities  are  co-operating  in  an  ex- 
cellent way,  so  that  this  summer  we 
shall  carry  on  those  courses  in  some  of 
the  universities.  People  who  possess  a 
pass  B.A.  degree,  who  are  not  special- 
ists in  teaching,  will  have  an  oppor- 
tunity to  receive  training  in  this  way. 

May  I  say  something,  Mr.  Chairman, 
about  figures?  The  hon.  Leader  of  the 
Opposition,  I  believe  in  a  television 
programme,  said  that  I  was  losing 
teachers  and  that  there  were  fewer  of 
them  now  than  there  were  before.  In 
1951-1952,  there  were  22,327  teachers 
employed  in  the  elementary  schools  of 
Ontario.  Of  this  number,  990  were 
teaching  on  letters  of  permission.  The 
number  of  certificated  teachers  was 
therefore  21,337. 

Now,  what  was  the  situation  in  1955- 
1956?  In  that  school  year,  27,533 
teachers  were  employed  in  the  elemen- 
tary schools,  of  whom  943  were  teach- 
ing on  letters  of  permission,  so  that 
the  number  of  certificated  teachers  was 
26,596.  The  actual  gain  in  the  5 -year 
period  was  5,253  certificated  teachers 
— a  gain,  not  a  loss. 

The  question  may  be  asked :  "But 
was  not  this  gain  made  up  chiefly  of 
teachers  with  6  or  12  weeks'  training, 
who  are  teaching  on  temporary  certifi- 
cates until  they  have  completed  their 
training  ?" 

The  answer  is  that  the  gain  of  5,253 
certificated  teachers  could  not  have  in- 
cluded more  than  1,534  teachers  from 
the  summer  course,  so  that  at  least  3,719 
of  the  additional  group  were  fully 
qualified.  These  facts  clearly  demon- 
strate that,  as  far  as  the  teachers  for 
these  schools  is  concerned,  the  province 
has  made  a  substantial  gain  in  the  5- 
year  period. 

In  spite  of  this,  the  hon.  Leader  of 
the  Opposition  says  that  I  am  ignoring 
the  problem.  What  would  he  hke?  Let 
me  be  generous  and  say,  very  kindly, 
that  he  does  not  know  what  is  going  on. 


MR.  OLIVER :  Mr.  Chairman,  when 
the  hon.  Minister  says  I  do  not  know 
what  is  going  on,  let  me  suggest  this 
to  him.  He  has  spent  the  last  half 
hour  telling  us  that  there  is  no  teacher 
shortage.  I  want  to  ask  him,  did  he 
write  that  paragraph  in  the  speech  from 
the  Throne  which  said  it  was  one  of 
the  greatest  problems  facing  this  prov- 
ince? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Certainly,  that 
is  right. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Then,  he  does  not 
know  what  is  going  on. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  I  do.  It  still 
is  one  of  the  greatest  problems.  We 
still  have  to  provide  for  the  future. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  That  is  right. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  If  I  had  not 
done  what  I  have  described  here,  there 
would  be  a  shortage  of  teachers  now. 

MR.  OLIVER :  But  the  hon.  Minister 
has  it  all  fixed  up  now? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  I  am  carry- 
ing on  this  work  in  this  way,  just  so 
that  there  will  not  be  a  shortage  as  the 
years  go  on.  That  is  why  it  is  a  great 
problem  and  that  is  why  we  are  going 
to  solve  it  too. 

The  hon.  member  for  Oxford  got  a 
little  on  the  severe  side,  boyish-looking 
chap  that  he  is,  and  he  produced  a 
number  of  antiquated   devices. 

MR.  D.  C.  MacDONALD  (York 
South)  :  Let  us  not  get  patronizing  now. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Well  now, 
that  is  not  quite  the  word.  He  produced 
some  antiquated  devices  which  he  called 
constructive   suggestions. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  My,  we  are 
really  fighting  today. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  Oh,  yes.  So 
of  course,  there  is  a  good  deal  of  mis- 
information   supplied    by    one    or    two 
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whom  I  know  outside  this  House,  one 
of  whom  says  that  he  delights,  in  his 
addresses,  in  "lying  magnificently." 

Neither  of  them  knows  anything 
about  teaching  or  teachers,  although  they 
have  both  been  to  university.  They 
know  nothing  and  they  care  less. 

The  new  Hamilton  teachers'  college 
was  occupied  in  January  last  by  staff 
and  students.  The  new  London  teachers' 
college  is  under  construction  and  should 
be  ready  in  1958.  Good  progress  has 
been  made  on  the  construction  of  the 
Lakehead  junior  college  of  arts,  science 
and  technology.  A  great  impetus  has 
recently  been  given  to  the  new  Hamilton 
institute  of  technology,  which  began 
rather  slowly  last  year.  Good  progress 
has  been  made  in  the  establishment  of 
the  Ottawa  institute  of  technology, 
which  will  be  opened  next  September, 
I  hope. 

The  next  step  should  be  the  com- 
mencement of  the  Windsor  institute  of 
technology. 

It  was  just  a  little  surprising  to  me, 
and  shall  I  say  rather  disappointing,  to 
hear  the  hon.  member  for  Brant  (Mr. 
Nixon)  indicate  that  I  am  responsible 
for  the  delay  in  taking  over  the  educa- 
tion of  Indian  children.  The  hon. 
member  knows  perfectly  well  that  I 
would  do  that  tomorrow,  but  Ottawa  is 
just    not    interested. 

HON.  MR.  FROST:  A  reactionary 
government. 

MR.  NIXON :  That  is  not  what  the 
hon.  Mr.  Pickersgill  says. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  The  hon  mem- 
ber cannot  believe  him. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Ottawa  is 
holding  on  tightly  as  usual  to  what  it 
has,  and  the  hon.  member  for  Brant 
has  much  more  influence  there  than  I 
have. 

Regarding  universities,  when  the  late 
Dr.  Althouse  visited  the  7  universities 
in  Ontario  a  year  ago,  he  drew  up  a 


5 -year  plan  for  government  grants  to 
cover  maintenance  and  new  construction 
in  each  case.  At  the  same  time,  he  and 
I  discussed  the  establishment  of  junior 
colleges  and  institutes  of  technology, 
and  we  agreed  that  a  commencement 
should  be  made  in  setting  up  institutes 
of  technology  in  1958,  and  that  junior 
colleges  should  be  planned  for  196L 

We  are  a  little  ahead  of  that  pro- 
gramme, because  we  have  established  a 
junior  college  along  with  a  technical 
institute  at  the  Lakehead,  and  we  have 
also  established,  as  I  have  said,  the 
Hamilton  institute  of  technology. 

However,  there  is  no  need  for  junior 
colleges  for  some  little  time,  because  the 
universities  are  expanding  and  have  not 
yet  found  it  necessary  to  make  the 
changes  on  which  we  all  agreed  a  year 
ago. 

So  far,  enrolments  have  not  greatly 
increased. 

Let  me  outline,  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
services  we  are  providing  for  Hungarian 
refugees.  The  Jarvis  Street  centre  is 
now  being  moved  to  Chorley  Park  and 
we  have  7  full-time  teachers  and  2 
part-time  teachers  giving  full  instruction 
in  basic  English.  In  Queen  Victoria 
Public  School  in  Toronto,  we  have  2 
classes  for  Hungarian  children.  All  of 
those  classes  are  proceeding  nicely  and 
we  have  classes  in  other  towns  and  cities 
in  Ontario,  and  there  are  regular  plans 
for  the  teaching  of  New  Canadians. 

Here  are  some  of  the  other  places  in 
which  we  have  classes  for  Hungarians: 
Sault  Ste.  Marie,  Fort  William  (2), 
Long  Lac,  Fort  Frances,  Peterborough, 
Brockville,  Port  Colborne,  Oshawa, 
Hamilton  (2),  Don  Mills  Public  School 
in  North  York. 

Probably  we  will  have  one  in  Barrie 
soon  and  one  is  to  be  formed  shortly  in 
Scarborough. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Is  that  education 
for  the  Hungarians  completely  free  ? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  Oh,  yes. 

MR.  WHICHER :  And  in  colleges  is 
it  completely  free,  too? 
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HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  It  is  going 
to  be,  I  believe.  None  have  entered  yet. 
The  government  at  Ottawa  is  looking 
after  that,  I  understand,  and  we  are 
getting  reimbursement  for  what  we  are 
spending  on  these  classes,  or  so  I  am 
told.  We  hope  we  are.  There  are  107 
engineering  students  from  Sopron  Uni- 
versity in  Hungary  at  this  Jarvis  Street 
centre  at  the  moment. 

Everyone  has  noticed  that  our  grants 
for  schools  have  been  very  nicely  in- 
creased this  year.  We  have  increased 
the  former  $6  additional  amount  per 
pupil  to  $8.  That  means  there  is  a  $24 
grant  for  each  pupil  in  elementary 
schools.  We  have  increased  the  others 
$20,  $25  and  $30,  and  we  have  increased 
the  grants  to  teachers'  salaries  from  $75 
per  pupil  to  $100  per  pupil. 

This  is  the  way  that  works  in  an 
elementary  school.  Here,  let  us  say,  is 
a  little  school  in  the  country  with  15 
pupils.  We  do  not  count  any  number 
under  30,  we  say;  "For  the  purpose  of 
our  grant,  there  are  30  pupils  in  that 
school."  The  part  of  the  teacher's  salary 
for  grants,  then,  is  calculated  in  this 
way,  there  are  30  pupils  in  that  school, 
regardless  of  the  number  under  that: 
100  times  30  is  $3,000  and  the  percent- 
age is  paid  on  the  teacher's  salary  of 
$3,000. 

The  $24  per  pupil  grant,  however,  is 
not  subject  to  percentage.  If  there  are 
15  pupils  we  count  them  as  30,  or  if 
there  are  20  and  we  count  them  as  30, 
then  30  times  $24  makes  $720. 

However,  there  is  something  which  is 
necessary  in  order  that  we  may  have 
the  very  best  means  of  providing  grants 
for  schools,  and  that  is  equalized  assess- 
ment over  the  whole  province.  We  are 
getting  to  that,  and  we  expect  to  be  able 
in  1958  to  base  our  grants  on  that,  so 
that  it  will  not  be  the  case  that  a  large 
assessment  draws  a  small  grant  and  a 
small  assesment  gets  a  large  grant,  but 
we  will  have  it  fairly  and  equally  dis- 
tributed over  the  province. 

So,  we  have  a  3-year  plan.  This  plan 
that  we  have  going  on  for  this  year  is 
for  this  year  only.  We  are  going  to  have 
a  better  one  for  next  year  and  a  still 


better  one  for  the  year  ahead,  and  we 
are  working  that  plan  out  with  the  help 
of  experts. 

MR.  WHICHER :  Why  not  have  the 
better  one  now? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Because  of 
the  unequal  assessment,  of  course. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  This  govern- 
ment is  going  to  achieve  perfection  before 
they  know  it. 

MR.  OLIVER:  If  they  ever  achieve 
perfection,  we  will  know  it. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  We  are  very 
modest  about  it,  Mr.  Chairman.  So  the 
school  boards  are  pleased.  There  may 
be  an  exception  or  two,  but  I  have  had 
a  good  many  responses  from  school 
boards,  and  they  say  they  are  greatly 
delighted  that  we  are  assisting  still 
further. 

MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  some  clarification 
with  regard  to  the  adjournment  tonight. 
I  have  quite  a  lengthy  speech  to  make, 
and  I  would  not  want  to  delay  the 
House.  I  was  wondering  if  you  were 
going  to  leave  with  vote  411  and 
then  adjourn? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Mr.  Chairman, 
I  think  that  would  be  the  course  to 
adopt.  I  think  we  will  be  adjourning 
tonight  at  5.30,  and  I  had  hoped  we 
could  get  through  with  vote  411. 
If  we  cannot,  we  will  have  to  let  it 
stand  over. 

I  would  say  this  with  regard  to  esti- 
mates. I  have  made  arrangements  for 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity 
to  present  their  estimates  tomorrow 
afternoon,  and  I  do  not  think  that  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion will  come  on  again  until  either 
Monday  or  Tuesday.  However,  in  the 
event,  we  will  have  ample  time  to  debate 
every  feature  on  the  education  problem, 
and  I  hope  to  persuade  the  opposition  to 
go  along  with  us. 
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I  would  say  to  the  hon.  member  for 
Kenora  that  we  are  dealing  with  vote 
411,  and  if  we  finish  that,  then  we 
will  adjourn  at  5.30. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  in  order  to  speed  it  up, 
even  if  we  do  complete  vote  411  now, 
would  we  be  allowed  to  refer  to  it  on 
Monday  ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  Oh,  yes. 

MR.  WHICHER:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  like  to  start  off  by  having  the 
hon.  Minister  say  something  about  the 
$990,000  grant  to  public  libraries.  I 
have  had  several  letters  from  very  small 
libraries,  which  have  suggested  they  are 
having  great  difficulty  carrying  on 
under  the  present  grants  they  are 
getting,  and  I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Min- 
ister would  say  something  about  it. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, we  have  been  increasing  the  grant 
for  public  libraries  each  year,  and  we 
are  also  doing  something  more  which 
will  save  them  a  great  deal  of  expense, 
and  provide  very  largely  for  a  better  dis- 
tribution of  books,  in  forming  library 
co-operatives,  particularly  in  the  north. 
Also,  we  have  a  number  of  county  co- 
operatives in  southwestern  Ontario,  but 
we  are  developing  them  further.  In 
Renfrew  county  we  are  going  to  save 
the  libraries  a  great  deal  of  expense  by 
having  a  "bookmobile"  going  around 
and  stopping  at  different  places. 

My  proposal  is  that  each  year  we  go 
on  adding  to  the  grant  for  libraries,  but, 
at  the  same  time,  saving  them  money  in 
that   way. 

MR.  WHICHER:  I  wonder  if  the 
hon.  Minister  could  say  on  what  the 
grant  is  based  for  these  small  libraries? 
Is  it  on  the  amount  of  money  they  spend, 
or  the  number  of  books  they  use,  or 
what? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  It  is  based 
partly  on  what  they  spend. 


MR.  WHICHER :  What  percentage  ?  ^ 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  It  varies  in  \ 

different  libraries.  ' 

MR.  WHICHER :  The  ones  to  which  i 

I  am  referring,  I  imagine,  would  be  the  i 

smallest    library    to    which    you    give  \ 

grants.  \ 

HON.   MR.   DUNLOP:  The  certi-  j 

ficate  of  the  librarian  enters  into  it.    I  \ 

cannot  give  that  percentage  to  the  hon.  j 

member  at  the  moment,  but  I  will  get  i 
it  for  him;  I  shall  be  glad  to  do  that 

tomorrow.  j 

MR.   OLIVER:   Mr.   Chairman,  on  \ 
item  No.  4  in  411,  having  to  do  with 

the  education  of  retarded  children.  i 

I  had  some  contact  with  The  Depart-  | 

ment  of  Education  relative  to  a  child  in  i 

my  riding,  and  it  was  proposed  by  the  i 

department  that  the  child  be  brought  to  j 

Toronto,  to  a  school  which  is  here  in  j 

Toronto   I   imagine.    The  thing   which  j 

worried  me,  and  I  am  sure  it  worried  j 
the   parents   of   the   child,    was   that   it 

would  cost  about  $5  a  day.    If  there  is  i 

a    charge    of   $5    a    day,    the    ordinary  I 

parents   cannot   handle  that   very   well,  i 
What  is  the  situation  in  regard  to  that  ? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  For  educat-  j 

ing  retarded  children  we  have  this :   I  \ 

have    spoken   to   the   hon.    Minister   of  ' 

Health  (Mr.  Phillips)  about  this,  and  I  i 

hope  we  can  get  a  different  terminology.  - 

For  instance,  there  are  42  new  schools  j 

in  Ontario  with   1,000  pupils  in  them,  \ 

known  as  schools  for  retarded  children,  ^ 

and  they  are  under  the  jurisdiction  of  j 
a  parents'  council  in  each  centre.    We 

pay,  from  The  Department  of  Educa-  ^ 
tion,  $250  a  year  for  each  of  those  pupils, 

who  are  able  to  attend  for  half  a  day.  ' 
For  those  who  are  able  to  attend  a  full 

day,  the  grant  is  $500,  and  that  seems  \ 
to  cover  most  of  the  cost  except  trans- 
portation. 

MR.    OLIVER:   This   child   I   have  j 

reference  to  was  not  able  to  attend  a  i 

school.    How  would  it  work  out  in  that  \ 

case  ?  I 
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HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  Well,  would 
that  be  one  for  admission  to  Orillia  or 
Smiths  Falls? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Oh,  no. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Does  the 
hon  member  mean  that  this  child  is 
above  the  standard;  let  us  say,  has 
higher  than  50  IQ? 

MR.  OLIVER :  I  do  not  know  what 
the  IQ  is,  but  last  year  the  parents  had  a 
private  person  give  lessons  to  this  child, 
and  I  understand  there  was  some  ar- 
rangement with  the  school  board,  and  a 
grant  was  paid  towards  the  education, 
l3y  The  Department  of  Education.  This 
year  they  were  not  able  to  arrange  for 
the  tuition  by  the  private  person,  and  it 
was  suggested  by  one  of  the  depart- 
mental officials  that  the  child  should 
come  to  Toronto  and  attend  a  school 
here,  as  I  understand  it. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP :  I  would  not 
think  that  would  be  a  good  solution. 

MR.  OLIVER:  Well,  that  was  the 
solution  offered. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  We  pay 
something  like  this :  one  of  those  cases 
came  up  the  other  day,  and  the  depart- 
ment pays  $3  an  hour  for  private  tuition 
up  to  6  hours  a  week:  $18  a  week  for 
the  tuition  of  youngsters  of  that  kind. 
If  we  can  help  them  find  a  tutor,  would 
that  solve  it  ?  Then,  we  will  find  a  tutor. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  brief  of  the  retarded  children 
association,  presented  to  the  committee 
on  education  last  Friday  morning,  they 
asked  the  hon.  Minister  to  consider  the 
introduction  of  permissive  legislation  to 
allow  school  boards  to  take  these  re- 
tarded children  into  the  elementary 
schools  after  the  basic  training  has  been 
received  at  a  school  for  the  retarded. 

I  wonder  if  the  hon.  Minister  would 
care  to  comment  on  that  request? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  the  elementary  schools  there  are 


already  classes  for  children  who  are 
slow  learners  —  auxiliary  classes.  It  is 
not  often  that  a  youngster  in  the  school 
for  retarded  children  is  capable  of  going 
into  one  of  those  classes.  I  have  gone 
over  this  matter  of  transferring  it  to  the 
board  of  education.  Most  of  them  do 
not  want  to  do  it,  but  it  may  be  the 
ultimate  solution. 

As  we  go  ahead  with  the  basic  in- 
struction in  these  retarded  children's 
schools,  it  may  be  possible  to  do  just 
what  has  been  suggested.  I  hope  it  may, 
but  at  the  present  time  not  many  boards 
of  education  want  to  do  it.  They  would 
rather  hand  over  to  us  the  instruction 
of  all  handicapped  children. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Further  to 
that  question,  Mr.  Chairman,  are  the 
grants  which  are  available  to  schools 
for  retarded  children  also  available  for 
the  schools  for  the  children  suffering 
from  cerebral  palsy? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  It  is  a  little 

different  system,  but  equally  good.  In 
the  case  of  the  cerebral  palsied  children, 
we  pay  80  per  cent,  of  the  teachers' 
salaries  and  that  seems  to  carry  them. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  this  question  of  integration  of  re- 
tarded children's  classes  in  the  regular 
school  set-up,  I  am  glad  to  hear  the  hon. 
Minister  say  he  at  least  feels  at  this 
point  that  is  the  ultimate  solution, 
because  I,  presently,  feel  very  strongly 
it  is  the  ultimate  solution,  and  we  should 
move  towards  it  as  quickly  as  possible. 

For  example,  I  am  sure  the  hon. 
Minister  is  aware  of  the  fact  that  if  we 
go  back  15  years  or  so  ago,  the  propo- 
sition of  kindergarten  classes  or  pre- 
kindergarten  classes,  in  our  regular 
school  set-up,  was  very  much  the  ex- 
ception, but  particularly  during  the  war 
years  this  became  a  necessity.  They 
were  built  up  on  a  private  basis  and  this 
private  development  opened  up  such  a 
demand  for  them  there  was  only  one 
way  to  meet  it,  and  that  was  to  integrate 
them  into  the  school  set-up. 
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I  feel  the  sooner  we  get  to  that  with 
the  retarded  children,  the  better,  and  I 
hope  the  government  will  be  as  generous 
as  possible  in  that  regard. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, 15  years  is  a  little  short  on  that 
question.  I  was  principal  of  a  school  — 
and  I  do  not  hesitate  to  say  so  —  50 
years  ago  and  there  was  a  kindergarten 
in  that  school. 

But  there  are  some  little  considerations 
that  we  have  to  take  into  account.  For 
instance,  a  doctor  who  takes  a  special 
interest  in  children  who  are  deaf  or 
hard  of  hearing  does  not  want  retarded 
children  in  the  same  school  with  the  deaf 
children.  There  are  all  those  little  things 
which  turn  up,  but  we  are  always  mak- 
ing progress. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, on  vote  411,  item  No.  5,  special 
grants  for  school  accommodation  for 
retarded  children,  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  could  tell  us  how  they  can 
qualify  for  those  grants. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  That  is  an 
additional  one.  I  have  already  explained 
the  maintenance  matter. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  That  is  right. 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  In  some  of 
these  places,  they  are  building  new 
schools  for  retarded  children.  In  some 
instances,  they  have  had  them  in  church 
basements  and  now  they  want  a  school 
— not  a  large  one.  In  some  cases,  we 
are  going  to  try  to  pay  50  per  cent,  of 
the  cost  of  the  new  building,  and  that  is 
what  that  money  is  there  for. 

MR.  WHICHER:  In  item  No.  7,  I 
believe  some  time  ago  when  we  were 
discussing  something  about  the  Ontario 
Athletic  Commission,  the  hon.  Prime 
Minister  indicated  a  large  percentage 
of  the  work  of  amateur  sport  had  been 
transferred  to  the  physical  fitness  and 
recreation  branch  of  The  Department 
of  Education.  I  wonder  if  the  hon. 
Minister  would  elaborate  on  that  state- 
ment? 


HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  Community 
programmes  is  a  branch  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education,  and  quite  a  large 
branch,  too.  It  provides  for  recreation 
in  the  different  municipalities.  Let  us 
take  the  town  of  the  hon.  member  for 
instance,  which  is  mentioned  frequently. 
If  there  is  a  recreation  commission 
there,  and  a  director  of  recreation, 
which  can  be  set  up  by  the  town  coun- 
cil— I  do  not  know  whether  there  is 
one  there  or  not — this  is  to  provide  for 
funds  towards  the  salary  of  that  direc- 
tor, equipment,  and  the  carrying  on  of 
recreation  classes  for  young  people  and 
also  the  older  people. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  Is  that  tied 
in  with  the  community  centre  arrange- 
ment under  The  Department  of  Agri- 
culture ? 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  May  I  ask  the 
hon.  Minister  if  the  federal  government 
still  contributes  their  50  per  cent,  of 
this? 

HON.  MR.  DUNLOP:  They  have 
ceased  that. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  am  sure  the 
hon.  Prime  Minister  did  not  know  the 
answer  to  that  when  he  asked  the  ques- 
tion.   That  was  a  genuine  question. 

HON.  MR.  FROST :  I  would  like 
to  point  out  to  hon.  members  there  is 
something  we  are  up  against.  After  the 
great  urging  we  had  from  the  hon.  Mr. 
Paul  Martin  that  we  get  into  the 
physical  fitness  end  of  things  —  the 
House  will  remember  that — I  am  sur- 
prised to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Education  say  that  the  federal  govern- 
ment have  pulled  out  and  left  us  "hold- 
ing the  bag." 

MR.  MacDONALD:  The  hon. 
Prime  Minister  is  not  surprised,  he 
knew  that  all  the  time. 

MR.  WHICHER:  It  must  be  very 
brave  for  the  hon.  Prime  Minister  to 
rise  3  or  4  times  a  day  and  attack  those 
people  who  are  not  here  to  defend 
themselves. 
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HON.  MR.  DUNBAR:  The  hon. 
member  is  Mr.  Harris  number  two. 

Vote  401  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Frost  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions. 

The  House  resumed;  Mr.  Speaker 
in  the  chair. 

MR.  JANES:  Mr.  Speaker,  the 
committee  of  supply  begs  to  report  that 
it  has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  and 
moves  the  adoption  of  the  report,  and 
begs  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  report  adopted. 


HON.  MR.  FROST:  Mr.  Speaker, 
in  moving  the  adjournment  of  the 
House,  tomorrow  we  would  like  to  pro- 
ceed with  the  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity.  We  will 
come  back  to  estimates  of  The  Depart- 
ment of  Education  at  the  beginning  of 
the  week,  either  Monday  or  Tuesday. 

Mr.  Speaker,  I  move  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  5.30  of  the 
clock  p.m. 
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Speaker :  Honourable  The  Rev.  A.  W.  DOWNER 
Roderick  Lewis,  Q.C.,  Clerk 


2  o'clock  p.m. 
And  the  House  having  met. 
Prayers. 

SPEAKER:    Presenting   peti- 


MR 

tions. 


Presenting  reports  by  committees. 

Motions. 

Introduction  of  bills. 


Friday,  March  8,  1957 

comes  from  any  province  outside  of 
Ontario  in  our  great  Dominion  should 
abide  by  our  laws  the  same  as  doctors 
already  practicing  here.  This  involves 
3  things :  first,  that  they  are  registered 
under  The  Canada  Medical  Act;  sec- 
ondly, they  pay  the  fees  fixed  by  the 
college;  and,  third,  that  they  comply 
with  the  regulations  of  the  college. 

We  are  asking  them  to  do  no  more 
than  what  we  in  the  province  of  On- 
tario have  to  carry  out  ourselves. 


THE  MEDICAL  ACT 

Hon.  M.  Phillips  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  ''An  Act  to  amend  The 
Medical  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  this  amend- 
ment is  very  short  and  I'!  think  the  best 
way  to  explain  it  would  be  to  say  that, 
when  I  graduated  in  1924,  if  I  wished 
to  practice  in  the  province  of  Ontario 
after  receiving  my  degree,  I  had  to 
try  the  Ontario  council.  Then,  if  I 
wanted  to  practice  then,  or  in  the  future, 
in  any  of  the  other  provinces  in  Canada, 
I  had  to  try  also  the  Dominion  council. 

For  the  last  few  years,  doctors  have 
had  to  try  only  one  examination  known 
as  the  Dominion  council,  which  allowed 
them  to  practice  in  any  part  of  Canada 
provided  they  abided  by  the  regulations 
set  up  by  the  college  of  physicians  in 
that  particular  province. 

This  is  just  a  little  tidying-up  legisla- 
tion,   in    order    that    any    person    who 


THE  PUBLIC  HOSPITALS  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Phillips  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "The  Public  Hospitals 
Act,  1957." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mr.  Speaker,  a  few  days 
ago  I  introduced  The  Private  Hospitals 
Act,  1957,  and  today  I  am  bringing  in 
The  Public  Hospitals  Act,  so  the  res- 
ponsibilities of  administration,  of 
budgeting,  of  recommending  capital 
grants,  and  so  on,  will  be  placed  under 
the  Ontario  hospitals  commission  which 
this  Legislature  set  up  one  year  ago. 

The  last  time  there  was  a  complete 
revision  of  The  Public  Hospitals  Act 
was  back  in  1931,  so,  although  this  does 
not  contain  any  major  changes,  never- 
theless, it  does  bring  it  up  to  the  think- 
ing of  1957. 

It  requires  our  public  hospitals  to 
live  up  to  the  standards  of  1957  with 
all  the  facilities  such  as  diagnostic 
facilities,  ancillary  services  and  the 
proper  bed  requirements. 
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It  makes  it  possible  for  our  hospital 
commission  to  make  a  survey  of  On- 
tario so  that  we  in  the  future  will  have 
a  proper  segregation  of  hospital  beds 
throughout  the  province.  We  hear  there 
is  a  terrific  shortage  of  hospital  beds 
and  that  is  true,  in  spite  of  the 
the  number  of  beds  we  have  added  in 
the  last  8  years,  but  we  have  not  proper 
segregation  of  the  beds  and  the  com- 
mission is  going  to  do  everything  in 
its  power  to  bring  that  about. 

Then,  we  have  brought  in  a  common 
set  of  by-laws  and  we  will  change  those 
to  suit  the  individual  hospital  and  they 
will  require  only  minimum  changes. 

I  will  say  a  great  deal  more  on  this 
bill  on  second  reading  after  which  it 
will  go,  with  the  permission  of  this 
House,  to  the  committee  on  health. 


THE  LABOUR  RELATIONS  ACT 

Hon.  C.  Daley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Labour  Relations  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  Mv.  Speaker,  these  amend- 
ments are  designed  to  do  various  things 
in  connection  with  facilitating  the  work 
of  the  labour  relations  board  in 
handling  of  various  types  of  cases.  It 
is  designed  to  make  clear  in  many  cases 
just  exactly  what  the  Act  means. 

In  section  1.  it  is  to  make  clear  that 
discharge  by  an  employer  of  a  number 
of  employees,  because  they  have  en- 
gaged in  union  activities,  constitutes  a 
lock-out,  for  the  purpose  of  the  Act. 

Another  section  clarifies  the  meaning 
of  the  expression  "trade  union." 

Section  1  is  re-enacted  in  order  to 
emphasize  the  intended  finality  of  the 
decisions  of  the  labour  relations  board 
as  to  whether  or  not  a  person  is  an 
employee,  for  the  purposes  of  the  Act. 

Section  2 :  The  purpose  of  this  new 
subsection  is  to  enable  the  new  Ontario 
labour    relations    board   to   authorize   a 


trade  union  to  be  represented  during 
bargaining  by  a  bargaining  committee 
composed  solely  of  union  officials  where 
the  employer  has  improperly  interfered 
with  union  activities. 

Section  3 :  This  new  subsection  em- 
powers the  labour  relations  board  to 
grant  conciliation  services  in  default  of 
written  notice  in  attendances  of  a  bar- 
gaining committee  where  these  require- 
ments have  been  waived  by  the  parties. 

Section  4 :  These  amendments  are 
designed  to  simplify  the  procedure  for 
the  termination  of  bargaining  rights 
when  a  trade  union  concerned  informs 
the  board — and  I  might  say,  in  writing 
— that  it  wishes  to  abandon  its  bargain- 
ing rights.  This  reduced  a  lot  of  the 
detail  we  presently  have  to  go  through. 

Section  5 :  This  amendment  is  de- 
signed to  clarify  the  intent.  It  has  been 
argued  that  the  word  "person"  does  not 
include  a  trade  union. 

Section  6:  This  is  a  new  subsection 
which  provides  an  alternative  remedy 
by  way  of  arbitration  for  improper 
alterations  in  working  conditions  during 
the  period  between  the  giving  of  notice 
of  desire  to  renew  the  collective  agree- 
ment and  the  conclusion  of  the  concilia- 
tion process. 

Section  7:  This  is  a  desire  to  clarify 
the  intent  by  making  it  an  ofifence  to 
contravene  the  Act,  and  so  on,  as  well  as 
failure  to  comply,  etc. 

Section  8:  This  amendment  creates 
an  exception  to  the  rule  that  the  consent 
of  the  Ontario  labour  relations  board 
must  be  had  to  the  prosecution  of  an 
ofifence  under  the  Act. 

Section  9:  This  section  is  to  allow 
the  board  to  sit  in  two  panels  instead  of 
one  as  at  present.  Today  we  have  a 
chairman  and  a  vice-chairman;  we  have 
two  members  from  organized  labour 
and  two  from  the  employers.  There  are 
a  great  many  routine  matters,  and  if 
this  board  were  split  in  two  it  would 
facilitate  the  work  of  the  board  a  great 
deal  in  administrating  the  Act. 

I  might  say,  Mr.  Speaker,  I  have  3 
or  4  other  Acts  here  but  these  Acts, 
with  the  permission  of  the  House,  will 
go  to  the  labour  committee. 
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THE  INDUSTRIAL  STANDARDS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Industrial  Standards  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  This  bill  is  very  short.  It 
is  an  amendment.  Clause  (d)  of  section 
5,  of  the  re-enacted  section,  now  gives 
the  board  power,  in  its  discretion,  that 
part  or  all  of  such  wages  collected  be 
forfeited  to  the  Crown.  This  would 
prevent  a  worker  purposely  undercut- 
ting a  wage  rate  established  in  the 
schedule  and  then  using  the  provisions 
of  this  Act  to  recover  the  difference  in 
the  rate.  It  also  covers  the  situation 
where  an  employee  cannot  be  located 
after  recovery  is  made. 

THE  FACTORY,  SHOP  AND 
OFFICE  BUILDING  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "The  Factory,  Shop 
and  Office  Building  Amendment  Act, 
1957." 

Motion  agreed  to ;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  This  Act  is  designed  to  bring 
under  supervision  and  inspection  the 
matter  of  construction,  and  it  changes 
the  Act  somewhat  as  to  the  require- 
ments when  it  is  necessary  to  submit 
plans  for  approval  for  various  types  of 
construction. 

Today  we  have  a  great  many  buildings 
covering  a  large  area,  being  built  only 
one  storey  high.  These  buildings!  might 
house  a  great  many  people  and  they 
formerly  were  not  required  to  submit 
their  plans  for  approval.  This  Act 
does  that  which,  among  other  things, 
will  be  before  a  labour  committee. 


THE  DEPARTMENT  OF 
LABOUR  ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Department  of  Labour  Act." 


Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading:  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  This  Act  is  designed  to  give 
the  hon.  the  Lieutenant  -  Governor 
authority  to  make  regulations  for  the 
protection  of  health  and  safety  of  per- 
sons from  the  effects  of  ionization  radia- 
tion used  in  industry  and  commerce.  It 
is  beginning  to  be  very  prevalent  now 
that  radiation  is  being  used  in  industry, 
construction,  the  building  of  pipe  lines, 
in  paper  machines  and  many  other 
things.  We  feel  we  should  have  the 
authority  to  insure  that  these  things  are 
properly  handled  in  the  interest  of  the 
health  and  safety  of  the  workers. 


THE  OPERATING  ENGINEERS 
ACT 

Hon.  Mr.  Daley  moves  first  reading 
of  bill  intituled,  "An  Act  to  amend  The 
Operating  Engineers  Act." 

Motion  agreed  to;  first  reading  of 
the  bill. 

He  said :  There  are  some  important 
amendments  in  this  Act.  We  will  cer- 
tainly have  to  have  thorough  discussion 
in  the  labour  committee.  It  has  to  do 
with  the  regulations  and  qualifications 
of  certain  engineers  for  certain  types 
of  work.  In  one  instance  it  increases  the 
rating  for  a  certain  type  of  machine 
from  25  to  30  horse-power. 

It  is  designed  to  take  care  of  situations 
we  encounter  in  industry  in  connection 
with  freezing  equipment,  ventilation 
systems  and  other  things  which  require 
a  great  deal  of  skill  and  know-how  in 
their  operation. 

If  they  are  increased  beyond  the 
horse-power  permitted  for  a  certain 
class  engineer,  the  man  who  has  run 
that  machine  for,  probably,  20  years  may 
be  very  satisfactory  and  can  carry 
on  equally  well  with  a  little  increase 
in  horse-power,  but  he  must,  of  neces- 
sity, as  the  Act  is  now,  secure  a  higher 
class  paper. 

If  the  paper  was  simply  on  the  ques- 
tion of  what  he  has  been  doing  all  those 
years:   ventilation,    freezing  equipment 
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and  that  sort  of  thing,  undoubtedly  he 
could  get  the  higher  class  paper,  but  he 
has  to  be  equally  competent  in  steam. 

A  great  many  men  have  never  had  any 
experience  in  steam,  and  they  certainly 
could  not  write  the  paper  without  stop- 
ping what  they  are  doing  and  going  out 
and  getting  years  of  experience  in  a 
boiler  plant.  It  might  be  5  or  6  years 
before  they  could  qualify.  In  certain 
instances  it  could  eliminate  them  from 
their  position,  not  because  they  are  not 
well  qualified  in  what  they  are  required 
to  do,  but  because  they  do  not  know 
something  about  something  else  that  they 
are  not  required  to  do. 

We  hope,  with  the  co-operation  of  the 
operating  engineers  who,  no  doubt,  will 
have  much  to  say  on  that,  we  will  be 
able  to  work  out  a  system. 

It  also  permits  the  registration  of 
plants,  singly,  instead  of  in  a  group.  One 
industry  might  have  4  plants  of  a  cer- 
tain horse-power.  They  are  registered 
collectively  although  they  may  be  a  mile 
apart.  We  think  they  should  be  regis- 
tered on  an  individual  basis,  at  least, 
that  the  operating  engineers  board  should 
have  some  discretion  as  to  just  how  they 
should  be  registered. 

As  I  said  at  the  opening  of  my 
remarks,  all  these  bills  will  go  to  the 
committee. 

HON.  DANA  PORTER:  I  move, 
seconded  by  hon.  Mr.  Daley,  that  the 
bills  introduced  by  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Labour  go  to  the  labour  committee  after 
first  reading  rather  than  after  second 
reading.  I  further  move  that  the  rule 
that  the  bills  go  to  the  committee  after 
the  second  reading  be  suspended  and 
that  these  bills  will  go  to  the  labour  com- 
mittee after  first  reading. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

MR.  SPEAKER:  Before  the  orders 
of  the  day,  I  would  like  to  welcome  the 
teachers  from  the  Leaside  public 
schools ;  the  students  from  Maiden  Cen- 
tral School  in  Amherstburg;  the  Win- 
ston Churchill  Collegiate,  Scarborough; 
the    Water  ford    District    High    School, 


Waterford,  Ontario;  and  also  pupils 
from  Humewood  Public  School,  To- 
ronto. To  all  of  these  pupils  and  visitors 
who  are  here  to  view  the  proceedings 
of  the  House,  we  extend  a  welcome. 

MR.  F.  R.  OLIVER  (Leader  of  the 
Opposition)  :  Before  the  orders  of  the 
day  I  would  like  to  ask  the  hon.  Pro- 
vincial Treasurer  (Mr.  Porter)  if  he 
would  include  the  name  of  the  hon. 
member  for  Kenora  (Mr.  Wren)  on  the 
labour  committee.  For  some  reason  it 
was  not  put  on  and  I  would  certainly 
like  to  have  it  put  on. 

The  only  other  comment  I  have  to 
make  today  about  the  committee  is  that 
it  is  rather  an  unusual  time  to  call  the 
labour  committee,  at  10  o'clock  on  Mon- 
day morning — at  any  time  on  Monday 
morning.  It  will  be  most  difficult,  as  the 
hon.  Minister  will  appreciate,  as  many 
of  the  hon.  members  have  to  travel  many 
miles  to  get  here  and,  after  not  having 
a  committee  for  5  or  6  years,  it  could 
have  been  called  at  a  more  appropriate 
time. 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  What  time 
would  the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposi- 
tion suggest  ? 

MR.  OLIVER:  Does  it  have  to  be 
Monday  ? 

HON.  MR.  DALEY:  According  to 
the  hon.  Leader  of  the  Opposition  and 
hon.  members  on  the  other  side  of  the 
House,  we  are  5  or  6  years  late  and  we 
thought  we  should  get  at  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  We  will  be 
there. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  I  move  the 
hon.  member  for  Kenora  be  added  as  a 
member  on  the  labour  committee. 

Motion  agreed  to. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Mr.  Speaker, 
I  move  you  do  now  leave  the  chair  and 
the  House  resolve  itself  into  committee 
of  supply. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  House  in  committee 
of  supply,  Mr.  C.  E.  Janes  in  the  chair. 
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ESTIMATES,  DEPARTMENT  OF 
TRAVEL  AND  PUBLICITY 

HON.  BRYAN  L.  CATHCART 
(Minister  of  Travel  and  Publicity)  :  Mr. 
Chairman,  before  presenting  the  esti- 
mates of  The  Department  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  I  would  like  to  take  a  few 
moments  to  report  to  the  House  how 
happy  I  am  to  say  that  one  of  Ontario's 
biggest  assets — the  travel  and  vacation- 
ing business — is  in  a  healthy  and 
flourishing  condition. 

In  spite  of  the  fact  that  the  weather  in 
mid-summer  last  year  turned  out  to  be 
far  from  ideal,  I  want  to  point  out  that 
more  passenger  cars  crossed  the  inter- 
national border  into  Ontario  than  ever 
before.  The  total  as  reported  by  customs 
officials  was  5,401,323.  This  total  was 
compiled  by  the  Dominion  Bureau  of 
Statistics. 

I  am  sure  hon.  members  will  agree 
that  this  is  remarkable  when  we  experi- 
enced some  really  cool  days  and  nights 
most  of  last  summer,  instead  of  the 
warm,  dry  climate  which  vacationists  like 
so  much. 

I  The  increase  of  almost  100,000  motor 

f      parties,  I  regret  to  say,  was  made  up  of 

parties  staying  in  the  province  less  than 

two   days.     Those    arriving   for   longer 

stays,  or  meaning  to  leave  by  a  different 

J       customs  port,  numbered  1,485,360.   This 

|:      was  a  slight  decline  from  last  year  of 

about  4  per  cent.,  but  at  that  it  exceeded 

the  average  yearly  figure  for  the  previous 

5  years. 

Entries  by  common  carrier  showed 
little  change  as  compared  with  1955. 
Some  126,454  persons  entered  Ontario 
by  air  in  the  first  11  months,  as  com- 
pared with  110,573  in  1955.  Entries  by 
boat  showed  a  small  increase,  while 
entries  by  rail  and  by  bus  showed  a 
slight  decline. 

After  a  number  of  careful  surveys, 
officers  of  my  department  concluded 
some  few  years  ago  that  the  expendi- 
tures made  in  Ontario  by  visitors 
outside  our  borders  have  amounted  to 
at  least  $250  million  in  each  recent  year. 
More  recent  studies  have  confirmed  the 


belief  that  this   figure  is  a  very  con- 
servative estimate. 

Hon.  members  will  understand  that 
we  have  no  way  of  ascertaining  the  ex- 
penditures made  in  Ontario  by  our  own 
people  on  vacation,  or  by  Canadians 
from  other  provinces  and  yet  it  is  true 
that  our  own  people,  and  people  from 
our  sister  provinces  are  vacationing  here 
in  Ontario  in  increasing  numbers. 

Some  people  when  they  hear  the  word 
"tourist"  think  only  of  an  American 
visitor,  or  a  visitor  from  beyond  our 
borders.  That  is  far  from  our  attitude. 
In  fact,  our  own  Canadian  people  are 
the  backbone  of  our  travel  business. 

While  we  bend  our  efforts  towards 
bringing  in  visitors  from  other  countries 
we,  at  the  same  time,  have  not  over- 
looked promoting  and  encouraging  travel 
on  the  part  of  our  own  people  here  in 
Ontario  and  Canada.  I  am  sure  hon. 
members  have  all  noticed  our  campaign 
using  the  theme  "Know  Ontario  Better" 
and  also  the  fact  that  the  Dominion 
government  travel  bureau  office  has 
followed  our  lead  by  featuring  "Know 
Canada  Better."  We  have  ample  evi- 
dence today  that  these  campaigns  have 
paid  off,  and  that  increased  inter-pro- 
vincial travel  has  more  than  compensated 
for  the  slight  decline  in  the  number  of 
vacationists  we  have  had  from  the 
United  States. 

I  feel  sure  that  our  theme  of  "Know 
Ontario  Better"  to  our  Ontario  and 
Canadian  people  played  a  very  impor- 
tant part  in  filling  vacancies  that  may 
have  occurred  as  a  result  of  cancellations 
and  reservations  because  of  the  inclem- 
ent weather  last  summer,  and  it  is 
therefore  my  intention  to  step  up  our 
"Know  Ontario  Better"  theme  which 
proved  to  be  so  effective  last  year. 

I  believe  that  we  gained  a  great  deal 
by  encouraging  people  to  know  more 
about  our  own  province,  and  certainly 
by  travelling  we  can  do  this.  Our  own 
people  can  be  our  best  advertisement 
if  they  can  talk  enthusiastically  about 
their  own  province  when  talking  to  their 
friends  from  other  countries.  There  is 
no  doubt  that  we  are  facing  increasingly 
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stilf  competition — one  has  only  to  glance 
at  the  papers,  listen  to  the  radio  or  tele- 
vision to  realize  that  the  United  States, 
Europe  and  other  overseas  countries  are 
building  up  increasing  attractions  for  the 
visitor. 

I  note  a  clipping  from  the  Canadian 
Press  just  this  week  which  states  that 
Premier  Stanfield  of  Nova  Scotia  has 
announced  a  conference  of  the  4  Atlantic 
provinces,  which  will  be  held  in  Nova 
Scotia  next  year.  This  conference  will 
be  held  to  deal  with  an  agenda  that  has 
been  drawn  up  placing  emphasis  on  the 
possibilities  of  co  -  operation  between 
those  4  provinces  in  tourist  attraction 
and  to  set  up  joint  offices  in  other 
countries. 

All  these  places  are  aided  by  lower 
ocean  and  air  fares  and  the  principle 
**Go  Now — Pay  Later."  However,  essen- 
tially the  vast  majority  of  American  peo- 
ple make  their  vacation  trips  in  their  own 
country,  and  it  seems  to  me  that  our  job 
is  to  convince  them  that  we  do  have  a 
very  wide  variety  for  their  pleasure, 
with  good  accommodation  facilities  and 
services  available. 

I  have  been  particularly  pleased  with 
the  increase  in  numbers  of  visitors  from 
our  sister  province  of  Quebec,  and  from 
our  western  and  maritime  provinces  as 
well.  On  a  recent  visit  to  the  north- 
western part  of  our  province,  I  was 
made  aware  that  quite  a  number  of  our 
camps  and  resorts  there  draw  almost  all 
their  business  from  ^Manitoba  and  other 
western  provinces. 

In  Quebec  there  is  a  very  active  body 
known  as  ''Alliance  Canadienne",  which 
encourages  inter  -  provincial  visits  by 
students  and  others,  whose  work  is  most 
valuable  and  with  whom  my  department 
has  co-operated  fully. 

The  increase  in  our  inter-provincial 
travel  is  very  evident  to  all  who  keep  an 
eye  on  the  motor  licence  plates  along  our 
highways,  at  parks  or  vacation  spots. 

Our  friends  from  our  sister  provinces 
are  visiting  with  us  in  greater  numbers, 
possibly  realizing  more  than  ever  that 
not  only  our  past  but  our  future  history 
is  inseparably  interlocked  and  mutually 


dependent,  and  that  travel  is  the  best  way 
to  get  acquainted  one  with  the  other,  and 
certainly  we  in  my  department  realize 
how  true  this  is.  I  mentioned  before 
that  the  competition  for  the  traveller  and 
tourist  is  increasing  at  a  terrific  rate,  and 
we  in  the  department  can  do  nothing  to 
halt  or  stifle  that  competition.  There  is 
no  use  complaining — rather  we  accept  it 
as  a  challenge.  I  can  assure  this  House 
that  we  are  optimistic  enough  to  say  that 
we  hope  to  step  up  our  programme  with 
the  help  of  our  municipalities,  asso- 
ciations and  individuals,  to  an  extent 
whereby  we  will  meet  that  challenge 
and  better  it. 

I  wish  it  were  possible  for  each  and 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House  to  see 
and  feel  the  enthusiasm  of  all  of  our 
people  throughout  the  many  areas  of 
this  province  —  their  many  discussions 
and  their  approach  to  the  officers  of  the 
department  and  myself,  inquiring  as  to 
what  they  can  do  in  their  own  individual 
communities  to  encourage  the  travel 
business. 

This  makes  me  very  happy,  because  I 
realize  full  well  that  if  we  are  going  to 
have  a  growing  industry,  and  encourage 
repeat  business,  we  will  be  successful 
only  when  we  unite  and  work  together 
towards  this  end. 

I  feel  very  strongly  that  our  job  in  the 
department  is  to  encourage  every  indivi- 
dual residing  in  this  province  to  do  his 
part  and  act  as  an  ambassador  of  good- 
will for  Ontario. 

We  all  know  of  many  attractions  that 
communities  have  created  in  the  past — 
I  have  only  to  refer  to  the  outstanding 
success  of  the  Stratford  Shakespearian 
Festival,  and  how,  as  the  result  of  the 
efforts  of  a  few  people  under  the  leader- 
ship of  my  good  friend,  Tom  Patterson 
who  created  this  idea,  others  have 
united,  and  played  up  this  great  Shakes- 
pearian Festival  to  where  it  has  gained 
international  prominence. 

The  Stratford  area  today  is  known 
throughout  the  world  and  the  greatest 
satisfaction  they  can  have  is  that  this 
year  their  festival  will  have  a  theatre  for 
its  patrons  comparable  to  any  in  the 
world. 
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Our  Santa  Claus  Village  at  Brace- 
bridi^e  is  rapidly  becoming  better  known, 
and  the  attendance  is  increasing  in  large 
numbers  each  year.  I  would  just  like  to 
mention  here  that  it  is  well  worth  seeing. 

To  name  a  few  others,  we  have  our 
Indian  Village  at  Midland,  the  Hamil- 
ton Rock  Gardens.  Casa  Loma,  Fort 
Henry,  the  Royal  Ontario  Museum. 

During  the  past  year  or  so  there  is 
good  evidence  of  the  interest  being 
taken  on  the  part  of  our  people  —  I 
might  mention  just  a  few  of  the  tourist 
attractions  which  have  either  been 
developed  or  are  in  the  stage  of  being 
developed,  such  as  creating  historical 
parks  like  the  serpent  mounds  at  Rice 
Lake,  the  historical  village  of  Fort 
Frances,  the  Penetang  winter  carnival 
with  its  boating  scoots,  ice-fishing,  and 
so  on. 

Also,  in  my  own  Lambton  county, 
they  have  organized  the  Lambton 
county  historical  society  with  represen- 
tations from  all  part  of  the  county  in- 
cluding the  city  of  Sarnia,  Petrolia, 
Forest  and  other  local  communities — a 
society  which  will  not  only  preserve 
the  rich  heritage  for  generations  to 
come,  but  will  serve  as  the  springboard 
for  increased  tourist  attractions  in  my 
own  particular  area. 

I  understand  plans  are  under  way  to 
provide  museums  and  that  steps  are 
being  taken  to  establish,  a  great  historic 
site  commemorating  the  finding  of  the 
first  oil  well  in  North  America  at  Oil 
Springs.  Interest  in  the  city  and  county 
is  running  high  in  the  development  of 
this  '^natural"  in  the  realm  of  tourist 
attractions.  We  are  also  grateful  indeed 
to  the  wholly  Canadian  owned  refinery, 
the  Canadian  Oil  Company,  for  giving 
its  whole-hearted  support  in  this  worth- 
while project. 

Our  town  of  ^leaford,  over  on 
Georgian  Bay,  is  the  basis  for  another 
museum  landmark  to  commemorate  the 
hero  dog  in  the  great  Canadian  classic 
novel  "Beautiful  Joe." 

Barrys  Bay  in  the  Madawaska  valley 

district  took  very  important  steps   last 

t,     year   when   it   made   its   entry  into  the 


world  of  festivals  by  holding  their  first 
Ballet  Festival,  and  since  I  had  the 
honour  to  officially  open  that  two-day 
event,  I  can  tell  hon.  members  that  it 
was  a  complete  success,  and  that  plans 
are  presently  in  progress  for  their  sec- 
ond annual  Ballet  Festival  this  year, 
and  they  intend  to  continue  their  festival 
each  year  as  as  annual  event,  and  with 
the  kind  of  enthusiasm  they  put  forth 
last  year  I  know  it  will  gain  in  promin- 
ence each  year  to  follow. 

Our  ski  jumps  and  winter  sports  are 
becoming  increasingly  popular  through 
the  eft'orts  of  those  people  who  are  giv- 
ing a  great  deal  of  their  time  and  efforts 
to  promote  these  sports — the  attendance 
at  these  events  this  last  couple  of  years 
has  been  in  the  thousands. 

I  have  mentioned  a  few  of  the  attrac- 
tions and  things  that  are  under  way, 
and  I  have  done  this  only  to  prove  the 
point  that  we  have  the  material,  we  have 
the  treasure  chest  of  tourist  attractions 
right  here  in  Ontario,  if  we  can  inspire 
our  people  to  get  into  the  game  and 
if  we  have  the  whole-hearted  support  of 
the  municipality  behind  the  programme. 

I  informed  hon.  members  last  year 
of  the  inauguration  of  our  programme 
of  marking  historical  sites,  and  the  fact 
that  we  in  the  department  were  for- 
tunate indeed  to  have  the  benefit  of 
an  advisory  board  composed  of  9  out- 
standing members.  This  board  is  under 
the  chairmanship  of  a  very  energetic 
young  man,  Mr.  William  Cranston  of 
Midland,  and  authenticates  such  sites 
that  come  up  for  consideration,  and  I 
would  just  like  to  add  that  we  have 
made  real  progress  in  this  work. 

Just  outside  the  doors  of  this  Main 
Parliament  Building  may  be  seen  two  of 
these  standardized  metal  plaques  which 
were  established  and  unveiled  by  our 
own  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost). 
I  feel  that  I  should  add  that  we  have 
received  many  complimentary  remarks, 
as  well  as  congratulatory  messages  on 
both  design  and  colour  of  the  plaques, 
and  we  are  going  forward  to  com- 
memorate and  preserve  our  great  his- 
torical past. 
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The  1)oarcl  has  a  great  responsibihty 
in  their  very  careful  research  work 
which  is  so  necessary  in  every  case  in 
order  that  we  have  our  inscriptions 
absolutely  correct.  I  do  want  to  thank, 
and  say  how  much  we  have  appreciated 
the  generous  co-operation  of  the  univer- 
sities, the  Dominion  and  provincial 
archivists,  our  local  historical  societies 
and  individual  historians.  There  is  no 
doul)t  that  all  over  this  great  continent, 
interest  in  the  historical  past  is  ever  in- 
creasing, and  we  are  anxious  to  make 
progress  in  this  work  for  a  number  of 
reasons. 

It  is  of  great  importance  that  we  pre- 
serve, and  hand  down  to  our  own  peo- 
ple, the  inspiring  story  of  the  efforts 
of  our  forefathers,  with  the  hope  that 
it  will  be  an  inspiration  to  them  to  carry 
on — and,  of  course,  as  a  real  attraction 
to  our  visitors. 

To  date  we  have  established  10 
])laques,  and  have  stock-piled  at  the 
moment  al)out  20  more  which  will  be 
ready  to  erect  in  the  spring.  We  hope 
to  come  up  with  50  or  more  during 
the  coming  year.  This  may  seem  small 
in  number,  but  may  I  emphasize  again 
there  is  a  great  deal  of  work  involved 
in  the  very  careful  research,  which  as 
I  said  previously,  is  so  necessary. 

I  have  taken  a  great  personal  pleasure 
in  this  programme,  and  at  the  unveiling 
of  each  plaque  we  have  made  it  a  point 
to  hold  a  ceremony.  In  every  case,  we 
have  had  a  large  number  of  citizens  and 
civic  officials  in  attendance,  displaying 
interest  and  satisfaction,  as  well  as 
much  pu1)]icity,  thanks  to  the  news- 
papers, radio,  television,  and  so  on. 

Every  effort  will  be  made  to  push  for- 
ward with  this  project,  because  not  only 
is  it  very  close  to  my  heart,  and  the 
desire  of  the  advisory  board,  but  we 
know  of  the  keen  interest  on  the  part 
of  our  hon.  Prime  Minister  in  com- 
memorating the  historical  background 
of  our  province.  He  has  not  only  given 
us  his  full  support  but  has  taken  time 
off  from  his  busy  life  to  make  sure  I 
am  not  letting  down  for  a  moment. 

To  come  now  to  the  estimates.  The 
Legislature  has  been  generous  with  my 


department  in  past  years,  and  again  I 
am  asking  for  just  a  little  more,  in 
order  that  we  may  keep  up  the  momen- 
tum of  our  effort  and  not  lag  behind 
our  competitors.  Most  of  our  competi- 
tors are  putting  forth  intensive  efforts 
to  gain  business  that  might  just  as  well 
be  ours. 

My  department  is  disposed  in  4  main 
branches,  and  each  branch  has  the  usual 
overhead — salaries,  travel  expenses  and 
maintenance,  the  last  named  meaning 
everything  from  typewriter  ribbons  to 
telephone  bills,  office  equipment,  station- 
ery and  so  on. 

Regarding  travel  expense,  I  encourage 
all  senior  members  of  the  staff  to  travel 
freely,  and  to  spread  all  over  Ontario 
the  message  that  travel  and  vacationing 
make  up  one  of  our  leading  industries 
and  is  one  well  worth  fostering  and  pro- 
moting. We  have  many  requests  for 
speakers  from  local  bodies,  and  try  to 
fulfil  them  all  when  possible. 

Regarding  salaries,  I  consider  myself 
fortunate  in  the  calibre  of  the  men  and 
women  of  the  department,  and  I  would 
like  to  recognize  their  ability  by  the  usual 
annual  increases  of  pay  sanctioned  by  the 
civil  service  commission. 

In  every  one  of  the  4  branches  of  the 
department,  not  only  is  the  volume  of 
w^ork  increasing  annually,  but  costs  are 
also  rising.  Particularly  is  this  true  in 
the  fields  of  advertising  and  printing. 

Our  advertising  and  printing  budget 
has  to  be  rationed  out  most  carefully  to 
get  us  through  the  operating  year  in  a 
solvent  condition.  There  are  a  dozen 
and  one  promotion  projects  which  we 
would  like  to  try,  but  we  have  had  to 
restrict  ourselves  to  the  basic  proven 
media :  newspapers,  magazines,  radio 
and  television. 

A  very  gratifying  thing  to  me  is  the 
generous  editorial  support  we  have  en- 
joved  from  our  Ontario  newspapers.  I 
believe  that  all  our  editors  and  column 
wTiters  are  thoroughly  aware  of  the  im- 
portance and  value  of  the  travel  industry, 
and  go  beyond  the  call  of  duty  to  com- 
ment upon  its  various  aspects  very  fre- 
quently in  their  columns. 
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I  can  tell  hon.  members  that  3  lines 
clipped  from  the  editorial  column  of  a 
paper,  in  my  opinion,  pays  off  more  than 
the  paid  advertisement,  because  it  comes 
from  the  heart.  People  read  it  and 
respect  it  and  appreciate  it. 

I  want  to  say  how  grateful  I  am  to 
the  newspapers,  particularly  across  this 
province,  for  the  space  they  have  given 
us  in  their  writing. 

Here  we  are  coming  into  a  new  ven- 
ture, insofar  as  we  are  establishing  bill- 
boards on  the  American  side  of  the 
border.  Some  200  will  be  established 
there,  and  we  hope  that  we  can  inscribe 
thereon  the  words  that  will  encourage 
those  people  to  come  over  and  visit  with 
us. 

We  are  also  procuring  a  specially 
fitted  motor  trailer  which  will  be  in 
effect  a  mobile  information  bureau  and 
will  travel  throughout  Ontario  and 
across  the  border. 

This  mobile  trailer  will  visit  our  exist- 
ing reception  centres  each  spring,  in 
connection  with  our  receptionist  training 
programme,  and  we  will  also  use  it  at 
various  inland  points  to  serve  travellers 
•who  may  have  overlooked  our  establish- 
ments at  the  border.  We  will  also  use  it 
at  travel  and  sports  shows  here  and  in 
the  United  States,  of  which  there  are 
over  25  annually,  and  at  various  strategic 
points  in  those  states  which  are  our  most 
promising  market. 

This  coming  June  we  will  be  conduct- 
ing our  14th  annual  United  States 
editors  goodwill  tour  of  Ontario,  one 
from  each  of  30  states.  I  regard  this 
goodwill  tour  as  one  of  our  most  valuable 
promotion  measures. 

I  just  brought  along  these  clippings 
to  give  hon.  members  an  idea  of  the 
amount  of  printing  of  publicity  which 
we  receive  from  those  United  States 
editors  on  their  return  back  to  their  own 
centres.  They  are  all  ambassadors  of 
goodwill  for  our  people  and  for  this 
province  of  Ontario.  Of  course,  each 
editor  is  selected  by  the  state  association, 
and  he  is  most  often  the  president  ot 
that  association,  and  so  hon.  members 
can  understand  that  these  are  just  the 


finest  calibre  of  men  to  be  found  any- 
where. 

Our  guests  are  met  at  a  border  point 
and  taken  over  a  12-day  itinerary  which 
we  endeavour  to  vary  from  year  to  year, 
and  to  include  the  maximum  number  of 
stopping  points  that  we  can  without  im- 
posing on  our  guests'  endurance.  We  do 
not  carry  these  tours  out  single-handed, 
but  always  have  the  most  generous  co- 
operation from  the  Dominion  govern- 
ment, the  Royal  Canadian  Mounted 
Police,  the  Ontario  Hotel  Association, 
the  transportation  companies  and  muni- 
cipalities, chambers  of  commerce  and 
industries. 

Our  advertising  programme  in  1956 
provided  for  a  total  expenditure  of 
$227,000  in  newspaper  paid  space,  radio 
and  television  in  both  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  To  meet  mounting  com- 
petition for  the  tourist  dollar,  we  are 
planning  some  expansion  which  will  in- 
clude television.  Of  this  total  amount 
72.8  per  cent,  was  spent  in  the  United 
States  and  27.2  per  cent,  in  Canada.  The 
latter  includes  our  "Know  Ontario 
Better"  campaign  within  our  own  prov- 
ince in  urging  our  own  people  to  get 
about  this  grand  province  and  learn  more 
about  it. 

The  programme  includes  advertising 
in  nearly  all  of  Canada's  national  publica- 
tions ;  a  special  programme  is  centred 
within  the  province  of  Quel)ec  where 
we  believe  many  of  our  friends  are  show- 
ing a  mounting  interest  toward  visits 
here  on  holiday  and  in  a  business  way. 
Advertising  will  also  be  done  in  the 
western  provinces,  where  again  we  find 
an  increasing  interest.  Naturally,  prox- 
imity to  our  province  does  play  an 
important  factor  in  miles  to  be  travelled. 

Despite  the  slight  drop  of  4  per  cent, 
in  1956  of  traveller  vehicle  permits, 
below  the  record  year  of  1955,  our  direct 
mail  inquiries  in  contrast  showed  an  in- 
crease of  9,297.  Total  direct  mail 
inquiries  for  the  year  were  149,369  com- 
pared with  140,072  in  1955,  or  a  per- 
centage increase  of  6.6  per  cent. 

The  division  of  this  increase  between 
Canadian  and  United  States  inquiries 
showed    that    Canadian     inquiries     in- 
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creased  4,748,  and  United  States 
inquiries  increased  4,265.  Both  increases 
arose  during  the  months  of  April  and 
May,  when  our  advertising  programmes 
were  in  operation,  and  during  which  time 
vacationers  were  considering  their  hoH- 
day  plans. 

To  account  for  the  increase  on  Cana- 
dian inquiries,  it  is  reasonable  to  say  that 
the  "Know  Ontario  Better"  campaign 
was  responsible  in  part,  resulting  in 
increased  inquiries  from  our  own  people, 
and  an  increase  based  upon  a  re-aligning 
of  the  advertising  programme  both  in 
format  and  media. 

In  the  United  States  we  attribute  the 
increase  in  part  to  a  switch  in  the  adver- 
tising programme  by  placing,  in  some 
instances,  advertising  in  the  larger  New 
York  tabloid  newspapers  and  by  con- 
tinuity of  smaller  advertisements.  Tele- 
vision, which  was  included  on  a  limited 
scale  in  the  United  States,  accounted  for 
1,404  new  inquiries. 

These  factors  are  most  gratifying  to 
us  and  indicate  an  increasing  interest 
in  Ontario  both  in  Canada  and  the 
United  States.  It  is  interesting  to  note 
that  a  mounting  interest  in  Ontario  is 
shown  in  the  state  of  California.  For  the 
first  time,  our  advertising  programme 
took  in  newspapers  in  Los  Angeles  and 
San  Francisco.  From  these  advertise- 
ments in  both  cities,  over  500  inquiries 
were  received.  In  total  of  general 
inquiries,  for  1956  the  state  of  CaHfornia 
shows  5,839  inquiries,  and  now  rates  in 
6th  position  of  inquiries  among  all  the 
states.  New  York  state,  of  course,  con- 
tinues in  first  position  with  some  20,747 ; 
Ohio,  12,015;  Michigan  9,572;  Penn- 
sylvania 8,665 ;  and  so  on.  In  this 
regard,  I  believe  a  comparison  of  the 
expenditures  and  results  obtained  by 
two  jurisdictions  may  be  fair. 

Our  direct  mail  inquiries  resulting 
from  this  advertising  were  about 
150,000.  Added  to  this  is  another  50,000 
from  other  sources. 

In  all,  some  200,000  personal  inquiries 
came  into  our  department,  all  demand- 
ing a  reply,  and,  may  I  say,  a  reply  is 
sent  back  in  each  individual  case,  along 


with  the  literature  for  the  particular  area 
the  person  is  inquiring  about,  as  well 
as  a  personal  letter.  Each  reply  goes  out, 
on  the  average,  within  24  hours  after 
receiving  it. 

I  want  to  draw  the  attention  of  the 
House  that  we  do  have  14  tourist  station 
centres. 

Also,  located  at  our  doors  we  have, 
right  here  at  the  front  door  of  the 
building,  4  young  ladies,  uniformed 
guide  receptionists,  to  conduct  hourly 
tours  through  the  main  building  of  these 
Parliament  buildings.  They  provide  in- 
formation and  direct  visitors  to  the 
various  government  offices. 

A  total  of  23,159  persons  were  con- 
ducted on  tours  through  the  buildings 
and  legislative  chambers  last  year.  This 
total  is  composed  of  15,207  students; 
5,451  individual  visitors,  2,501  persons 
of  other  groups. 

At  the  same  entrance,  we  also  have 
the  information  desk  where  two  young 
receptionists  gave  information  and 
literature  to  4,900  visitors  and  answered 
3,527  telephone  inquiries. 

I  feel  I  should  mention  our  current 
programme  which  we  have  been  carrying 
on  in  this  province,  known  as  our  tourist 
conferences  or  tourist  courses.  They 
are  conducted  by  our  development 
branch  of  the  department  and,  I  believe, 
they  are  performing  a  great  service. 
There  is  much  interest  shown  in  such 
courses,  and  we  are  receiving  requests 
daily. 

We  held  4  particular  conferences  last 
year  in  dififerent  parts  of  the  province, 
and  we  plan  to  expand  because  of  the 
popular  demand  for  an  increase  in  these 
activities. 

The  department  works  with  various 
local  groups  in  promoting  interest  in  the 
travel  business.  Our  department  plans 
the  meetings  when  an  area  requests 
such  a  conference,  and  the  average 
attendance  at  these  meetings  runs  from 
7S  to  100.  Those  attending  include 
tourist  operators,  retail  merchants,  res- 
taurant proprietors,  service  station 
operators — in  short,  anyone  interested 
in  the  tourist  business. 
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The  topics  which  are  under  discussion 
include  area  promotion,  advertising  and 
publicity,  employer-employee  relations, 
staff  training,  historical  development  and 
many  other  subjects.  Sometimes,  in  a 
particular  group  of  lectures,  are  included 
interior  decorating,  landscaping,  enter- 
tainment, housekeeping,  maintenance, 
accounting  and  so  on. 

There  is  an  added  feature;  we  show 
coloured  35  mm  coloured  slides  on  a 
number  of  topics  used  to  illustrate  the 
improvements  in  the  industry.  All  the 
lecturers  and  speakers  at  these  con- 
ferences are  men  of  proven  ability,  as 
well  as  our  own  experts  from  the 
department. 

Continuation  of  the  expansion  of  these 
conferences  is  planned,  and  this  will  have 
a  direct  benefit  to  those  interested  in  this 
field  of  the  work.  I  mention  that  par- 
ticularly because  I  have  been  approached 
on  more  than  one  occasion  by  people 
suggesting  we  should  have  such  courses. 
And  I  want  to  announce  here,  to  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House — so  that 
if  anyone  suggests  such  a  course,  the 
hon.  members  will  know — we  do  have 
the  operation  going  and  have  the 
facilities  to  provide  such  a  conference 
at  a  convenient  time. 

We  do  feel  we  are  receiving  good 
value  for  dollars  spent.  We  do  not  like 
to  make  the  boast  too  loudly  or  too  often, 
but  the  fact  is  that  Ontario  enjoys  over 
half  of  Canada's  total  business ;  Ontario 
always  has,  and,  I  fully  expect,  it  always 
will. 

To  advance  our  position  further  in 
the  travel  world,  the  promotion  efforts 
of  my  department  will  have  to  continue 
to  be  supplemented  by  advertising  and 
promotion  at  regional  and  local  levels. 
If  this  support  can  be  augmented,  I  am 
sure  that  further  good  results  will  be 
visible. 

I  hope  that  all  the  hon.  members 
of  this  House  w411  help  me  by  doing 
missionary  work  in  their  own  con- 
stituencies, and  convince  their  people 
that  they  can  profit  from  the  tourist 
business  to  any  degree  they  wish,  pro- 
vided the  development  effort  is  main- 
tained and  increased. 


May  I  just  add  my  highest  tribute 
to  my  Deputy  Minister,  the  directors  of 
my  department,  and  all  of  my  staff, 
who  have  worked  so  loyally  and  with 
the  interest  of  the  department  at  heart. 
I  thank  them  for  doing  a  good  job. 

It  could  not  help  but  thrill  me  and 
give  me  great  encouragement  when  I 
walked  into  the  committee  meeting 
yesterday,  and  saw  the  fine  attendance 
by  a  representative  group,  which  is 
personally  interested  in  the  travel 
business.  Not  only  were  there  repre- 
sentatives from  the  association,  but  a 
wonderful  attendance  on  the  part  of  the 
hon,  members  of  this  House  who  form 
the  committee;  and  a  wonderful  at- 
tendance on  the  part  of  the  reporters 
from  our  press  gallery. 

Mr.  Chairman,  I  must  repeat,  it  is 
wonderfully  encouraging  to  see  people 
getting  behind  this  programme  that  is 
my  responsibility.  I  do  want  to  thank 
you,  Mr.  Chairman,  for  the  patience 
in  listening  to  what  I  had  to  say. 

It  is  now  my  duty  to  proceed  with 
our  estimates.  It  is  impossible  to  cover 
all  of  these  subjects  in  one  report,  and, 
therefore,  I  am  open  to  questions  and 
can  assure  this  House  I  will  answer 
them  to  the  best  of  my  ability. 

MR.  A.  WREN  (Kenora):  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  would  like  to  make  a  few 
general  observations  about  The  Depart- 
ment of  Travel  and  Publicity,  especially 
since  it  is  so  important  to  the  part  of 
Ontario  in  which  I  live.  I  might  sug- 
gest, at  the  outset,  that  the  hon.  Minister 
might  take  some  time  to  inform  the 
hon.  members  of  this  House  that  this 
committee  is  a  very  important  committee 
in  the  economy  of  the  province  of 
Ontario. 

It  is  a  little  disconcerting  to  note  that 
only  about  a  quarter  of  the  hon.  mem- 
bers of  the  House,  and  a  quarter  of  the 
hon,  cabinet  Ministers,  are  in  their 
places  to  hear  the  hon.  Minister  of 
Travel  and  Publicity  present  his  esti- 
mates. 

AN  HON.  MEMBER:  What  about 
the  hon.  member's  side  of  the  House? 
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MR.  WREN :  I  am  talking  about  all 
the  hon.  members ;  I  am  excluding  no 
one. 

It  is  significant  indeed  that  three- 
quarters  of  the  hon.  members  from 
northwestern  Ontario  —  one  hon.  mem- 
ber is  unavoidably  absent,  the  hon. 
member  for  Port  Arthur  (Mr.  Ward- 
rope) — that  three-quarters  of  the  hon. 
members  from  northwestern  Ontario, 
who  have  to  travel  1,000  miles,  in  round 
figures,  to  attend  a  session,  see  fit  to 
attend.  I  think  a  better  attendance 
should  be  available  from  those  who  just 
have  to  cross  the  street. 

I  must  make  this  comment,  Mr. 
Chairman.  In  The  Department  of  Plan- 
ning and  Development,  in  the  trades 
and  industry  branch,  there  is  an  esti- 
mate this  year  of  $1.3  million  in  that 
branch,  of  that  department  alone,  which 
is  more  than  the  entire  estimates  for 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pub- 
licity. I  am  certain  the  hon.  Minister 
of  Planning  and  Development  (Mr. 
Nickle)  would  be  turning  handsprings 
if  he,  or  any  of  his  officials,  were  to 
learn  there  is  a  $250  milHon  dollar  in- 
dustry available  for  the  province  of 
Ontario.  And,  he  would  be  right  in 
doing  so. 

Yet,  we  have  in  our  midst,  right  in 
our  province,  a  $250  million  industry 
to  which  we  are  not  paying  sufficient 
attention.  I  say  this  in  all  sincerity.  I 
think  a  budget  of  something  like  $1 
million  for  travel  and  publicity  — 
$1,085,000  —  is  totally  inadequate  to 
promote  an  industry  as  important  as 
this. 

I  would  say,  that  what  we  are  doing 
is  shooting  Santa  Claus,  because  we 
have,  in  Ontario,  what  I  think  are  the 
best  recreational  facilities  of  any  state 
or  province  or  other  jurisdiction  in  the 
North  American  continent. 

One  thing  is  most  significant :  despite 
the  figures  and  statistics  we  might  see 
about  the  number  of  visitors  entering 
the  province,  actually,  the  fact  of  the 
matter  is  when  the  totals  are  added 
and  the  accounts  are  settled,  our  dollar 
volume  of  tourist  business  last  year 
was  down.   That  is  not  a  very  encourag- 


ing situation  because  our  balance  of 
trade,  tourist-wise,  between  Canada  and 
the  United  States,  is  certainly  seriously 
in  deficit. 

I  make  this  suggestion,  and  I  do  so 
seriously  and  sincerely,  that  the  hon. 
members  of  this  House  might  well  take 
The  Department  of  Travel  and  Pubh- 
city  very  seriously  and  increase,  I  think 
with  every  justification,  the  amount  of 
money  requested  by  the  hon.  Minister 
and  his  department,  so  as  to  permit 
enlargement  of  this  important  work. 

In  doing  that,  I  would  make  some 
reservation  and  I  am  going  to  get  on 
to  the  subject  again  which  is  somewhat 
tabooed  in  this  House,  and  somewhat 
tabooed  in  this  province,  and  that  is 
the  subject  of  liquor. 

One  of  the  preponderating  difficulties 
which  people  in  this  province  have, 
who  cater  to  the  tourist  dollar,  is  the 
inadequate  and  absolutely  ridiculous 
liquor  legislation  controlling  that  par- 
ticular product  in  this  province.  As 
the  hon.  meml^er  for  Essex  North  (Mr. 
Reaume)  said  in  committee  the  other 
day,  we  have  a  situation  in  Ontario 
where  we  are  trying  to  cater  to  the 
"wet"  and  cater  to  the  "dry"  both  at 
the  same  time,  and  I  do  not  know  just 
how  far  we  can  proceed  with  that  kind 
of  thinking. 

It  is  very  significant,  and  I  think 
every  hon.  member  of  this  House  who 
would  conscientiously  examine  his  own 
activities  would  be  free  to  admit,  that 
very  few  gatherings  take  place  in  this 
province,  or  anywhere  else  in  North 
America,  where  the  serving  of  liquor 
does  not  take  place. 

We  have  a  situation  in  Ontario  where 
visitors  come  into  the  province  willing 
to  spend  their  vacation  and  dollars  here, 
and  run  into  a  situation  where  they  are 
compelled  to  resort  to  the  most  unreal- 
istic methods  in  pursuing  their  vacation 
interests. 

Let  us  be  honest  about  it.  These 
people  want  to  have  some  alcoholic 
beverage,  or  at  least,  a  great  majority 
of  these  visitors  want  to  have  some 
alcoholic  beverage,  at  their  disposal. 
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I  know  in  my  part  of  the  province 
many  times  visitors  have  had  to  travel 
great  distances  in  order  to  reach  an 
Ontario  liquor  outlet,  to  make  a  liquor 
purchase,  and,  as  I  mentioned  during 
the  Throne  debate,  once  they  leave  the 
liquor  store,  they  have  their  eye  over 
their  left  shoulder  to  see  if  someone 
might  be  following  them  to  observe  any 
violation  of  The  Liquor  Act.  We  have 
the  situation  now,  where  we  are  setting 
up  institutions  to  deal  with  alcoholism, 
but  in  the  midst  of  it  all  there  is  no 
middle  of  the  road  policy  in  regard  to 
this  situation. 

MR.  A.  H.  COWLING  (High 
Park)  :  Mr.  Chairman,  would  you  per- 
mit a  question  just  on  that  point?  How 
would  the  hon.  member  handle  the  situa- 
tion? He  says  we  are  either  too  much 
or  too  little,  and  that  we  should  go 
down  the  middle  of  the  road.  How 
would  the  hon.  member  handle  it? 

MR.  WREN :  Well,  I  would  be  glad 
to  answer  the  hon.  member's  question. 
We  are  discussing  now  The  Department 
of  Travel  and  Publicity,  and  tourist 
business  connected  with  it. 

I  do  not  think  there  is  any  kind  of 
business  which  can  be  established  to 
cater  to  tourists  where  the  investment 
would  be  very  much  less  than  $40,000 
or  $50,000.  I  think  that  would  be 
rather  a  minimum  investment,  to  cater 
to  the  people  coming  into  the  province 
and  seeking  accommodation. 

Yet,  we  have  a  situation  where  people 
with  that  kind  of  investment,  who  are 
willing  to  risk  that  kind  of  money 
especially  in  such  a  hazardous  seasonal 
business,  who  cannot  be  entrusted  to 
have  in  their  possession  a  sufficient 
amount  of  alcoholic  beverage,  in  the 
form  of  beer  or  spirits,  to  serve  to 
their  customers.  Yet  we  have  the 
ridiculous  situation  on  the  opposite  side 
where  people  who  hold  licences  today  of 
one  kind  or  another  are  sometimes  quite 
unrestricted  in  the  manner  in  which 
they  can  serve  liquor  and  beer. 

In  the  Throne  debate — I  am  glad  the 
hon.    member    raised    that    question — a 


remark  of  mine  was  mis-interpreted  in 
the  press,  although  it  was  quite 
correctly  reported  in  Hansard,  about 
places  in  this  province  where  one  could 
ol)tain  any  amount  of  liquor  if  he  was 
prepared  to  pay  the  price  in  licenced 
premises  and  not  bootleg. 

I  am  prepared  to  read  to  this  House 
a  card  which  appeared  in  a  licenced 
liquor  control  board  establishment  in 
the  province  of  Ontario  which  reads  as 
follows :  It  is  headed  "By  way  of  sug- 
gestion." 

For  better  service  and  to  avoid 
waiting,  request  your  waiter  to  serve 
you  your  favourite  rye  or  Scotch  by 
the  bottle  at  the  same  prevailing 
menu  prices.  You  will  be  charged 
for  the  portion  consumed  only. 
Thank  you.    The  Manager. 

In  this  case,  in  effect,  by  paying 
something  like  $16,  a  person  can  obtain 
a  full  bottle  of  spirits,  drink  all  or  any 
part  of  it,  and  pay  his  check  on  the 
way  out. 

I  am  not  suggesting  that  is  a  good  thing 
by  any  means.  But  I  am  saying  that 
we  have  a  situation  where  a  man  and 
his  wife  and  family  will  come  into  the 
province  and  enter  an  establishment 
which  has  an  investment  of  from 
$50,000  to  $100,000  and  upwards,  an 
establishment  run  by  reputable  people 
who  have  to  say  to  him,  "I  am  sorry, 
you  cannot  have  a  bottle  of  beer  with 
your  family;  you  cannot  have  a  drink 
with  your  wife  in  this  establishment 
because  we  do  not  have  a  licence  to 
serve  you." 

As  a  result,  the  vacationer  asks, 
"Where  can  I  go?" 

"Well,  you  go  down  the  street  and 
there  is  a  beverage  room.  It  might  not 
be  what  you  like,  but  it  is  the  only  place 
in  the  community  I  can  send  you  to." 

"Do  they  serve  meals  there?" 

"They  may  or  they  may  not,  but  it  is 
the  only  place  I  can  recommend  if  you 
want  to  have  a  drink  with  your  meal." 

Yet  the  owner  of  the  restaurant  or 
tourist  establishment,  or,  in  some  cases, 
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a  summer  hotel  property,  is  unable  to 
provide  that  kind  of  accommodation. 

Let  us  face  it.  Let  us  be  realistic 
about  it.  If  we  are  not  prepared  to  say 
to  these  people  that  they  can  round  out 
their  vacation  with  the  kind  of  lawful 
activity  that  they  want  to  engage  in, 
they  are  plainly  and  simply  going  to  go 
somewhere  else,  and  that  is  precisely 
what  they  are  doing. 

That  is  one  of  the  main  reasons  why 
our  tourist  dollar  income  in  Ontario  is 
declining.  Some  people  may  say,  "All 
you  are  suggesting  is  an  increase  in  con- 
sumption of  liquor  and  an  increase  in 
alcoholism."   That  just  is  not  so. 

Another  aspect  of  our  tourist  trade  is 
our  passenger  trains  on  the  railroad. 
Every  hon.  member  of  this  House  has 
travelled  on  the  railroads,  and  has 
seen  both  conditions.  When  I  come  to 
Toronto,  I  have  to  travel  quite  a  dis- 
tance ;  it  takes  a  day  or  two  to  get  here, 
so  one  knows  pretty  well  when  he  does 
get  here  what  is  happening  on  the  train. 

A  year  or  two  ago,  the  liquor  board 
authorized  the  sale  of  liquor  on 
passenger  trains  on  the  trans-continental 
railroads,  and  I  can  say  without  hesita- 
tion that  that  action  on  the  part  of  the 
government  of  Ontario  has  not  only 
been  very  acceptable  to  the  travelling 
public,  it  has  certainly  sharply  reduced 
the  consumption  of  liquor  on  the  trains. 

I  say  that  because  I  can  well  remem- 
ber the  time  when  I  was  travelling  back 
and  forth  to  Toronto,  and  I  have  done 
it  many  dozens  of  times,  when  every 
second  berth,  and  sometimes  in  fact 
every  room,  on  a  particular  passenger 
train,  had  its  1,  2  or  3  bottles  of  liquor, 
and  it  was  felt  necessary  to  consume  the 
entire  contents  before  one  arrived  at 
one's  destination  in  order  not  to  carry  it 
around,  or  in  order  not  to  be  found  in 
violation  of  the  liquor  Act  on  leaving 
the  train,  or  for  other  reasons. 

Today  these  conditions  on  these  trains 
have  changed.  It  is  a  very  acceptable 
and  a  very  desirable  change.  One  will 
now  see  people  on  the  train  going  into 
the  club  car,  having  their  drink  or  two 
before  dinner,  or  before  retiring,  as  the 


case  may  be,  and  that  is  it.  They  know 
perfectly  well  that  during  the  legal  hours 
of  sale  up  until  the  midnight  hour,  they 
are  free  to  enter  that  club  car  at  any 
time  and  buy  themselves  a  bottle  of  beer 
or  a  drink  of  whisky.  Consequently, 
they  have  the  one  or  two  drinks  they 
want  and  that  is  sufficient. 

To  suggest,  as  some  people  will,  that 
I  am  trying  to  advocate  an  increase  in 
the  consumption  of  beer  and  liquor  is 
just  sheer  fallacy,  because  the  same  thing 
is  taking  place  in  our  tourist  establish- 
ments. These  people  have  to  drive  long 
distances  to  purchase  spirits  or  beer, 
and  consequently,  they  purchase  far 
more  than  they  normally  would,  and 
far  more  than  they  normally  would 
require. 

I  suggest  that  the  results  of  purchases 
of  that  kind  are  not  good,  and  neither 
are  they  desirable.  On  the  other  side  of 
the  picture,  the  camp  or  the  tourist 
establishment  operator  is  placed  in  the 
unfortunate  position  where,  whether  he 
likes  it  or  not,  he  has  to  become  in  one 
form  or  another,  plainly  and  simply,  a 
bootlegger.  He  may  charge  the  guests  in 
his  camp  only  what  he  actually  paid  to 
the  liquor  board.  In  other  words,  if  he 
lx)ught  a  bottle  of  spirits  for  $4,  he  might 
charge  his  guest  only  the  $4  it  actually 
cost  him.  But  in  essence  and  in  spirit,  he 
is  violating  The  Liquor  Control  Act. 

He  is  not  permitted,  as  hon.  members 
all  know,  to  give  or  sell  or  otherwise 
dispose  of  spirits  in  his  possession  pur- 
chased through  the  liquor  control  board 
of  Ontario. 

I  suggest  without  any  sense  of 
frivolity  at  all  that  we  have  to  come  to 
grips  with  the  liquor  situation  in 
Ontario.  I  am  not  saying  this  in  a 
critical  sense,  nor  do  I  want  to  be  un- 
kind to  the  hon.  member  for  Beaches 
(Mr.  Collings),  who  is  on  the  liquor 
commission.  That  is  not  my  intention 
at  all. 

I  am  just  saying  plainly  and  simply 
that  if  we  want  to  encourage  the  holiday 
visitor  to  Ontario,  one  of  the  things 
we  have  to  do  it  take  a  good  look  at 
our    liquor    legislation    and    our    liquor 
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privileges  and  make  them  more  realistic 
and  more  sensible. 

I  think  I  am  safe  in  saying  that  8  out 
of  10  people  on  holiday,  and  without 
abusing  it,  do  like  to  have  a  drink  at 
their  leisure  and  in  their  own  free  time. 
We  should  recognize  this.  Any  citizen 
of  the  province  of  Ontario  —  regardless 
of  who  he  may  be,  as  long  as  he  has 
citizenship  in  this  country  —  who  is  a 
responsible  citizen  and  able  to  finance 
an  establishment  which  will  meet  the 
requirements  of  the  liquor  control  board, 
should  be  granted  a  licence.  I  think  the 
licences  should  be  freely  granted. 

This  is  especially  true  in  suitable 
eating  places  where  there  is  consumption 
of  liquor  with  food.  Everyone  dealing 
with  the  liquor  problem  in  North 
America  says  this  is  the  best  place  of  all 
to  dispose  of  liquor,  to  be  able  to  serve  it 
with  food.  This  is  the  most  sensible, 
safest  and  most  comfortable  place  to 
handle  it.  I  believe  we  should  have  a 
good  look  at  that  and  something  should 
be  done  about  it. 

There  is  another  aspect  of  our  tourist 
trade  which  should  be  considered.  I 
believe  our  restaurants  in  Ontario — I  am 
not  too  familiar  with  other  places — 
should  get  off  the  gravy  train.  That  is 
an  old  saying  with  which  we  are  all 
familiar,  especially  those  of  us  in  pubHc 
life,  when  we  have  been  accused  in  one 
form  or  another  of  ''getting  on  the  gravy 
train."  I  think  our  restaurants  should 
get  off  the  gravy  train  because  one  of 
the  things  fundamentally  wrong,  and 
one  of  the  important  complaints  we  hear 
from  visitors,  is  the  handling  and  serv- 
ing of  food  in  this  province. 

I  believe  one  of  the  most  objectionable 
habits  that  our  restaurants  have  is 
smearing  gravy  over  everything  they 
serve.  We  may  get  a  fine  northern 
Ontario  lake  or  speckled  trout  or 
pickerel,  and  we  sit  at  a  table  relishing 
the  idea  that  this  is  going  to  be  served, 
and  when  it  gets  to  us  it  is  smeared 
with  gravy  so  we  do  not  know  whether 
it  is  the  potatoes  we  like,  or  the  fish, 
or  the  gravy. 

This  even  extends  right  into  our  own 
parliamentary  restaurant.    I  am  a  little 


disturbed  at  times  when  I  take  an 
occasional  visitor  into  the  parliamentary 
dining  room  to  have  a  meal.  I  am  no't 
saying  anything  derogatory  about  the 
civil  servants  or  the  people  who  serve 
us  there;  I  think  they  are  doing  a  fine 
job,  but  I  think  there  could  be  a  marked 
irnprovement.  One  of  the  first  things 
visitors  to  a  province,  and  to  these 
buildings  are  impressed  by,  is  a  meal 
served  in  a  distinctive  Ontario  manner. 
I  believe  that  could  be  and  should  be 
done. 

Without  being  too  difficult,  because 
•the  hon.  member  for  Bruce  (Mr. 
Whicher)  was  a  bit  severe  the  other 
day  on  Toronto,  and  I  would  not  want 
to  carry  on  from  where  he  left  off  and 
get  too  rough  with  Toronto,  but  I  would 
suggest  to  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  that  he  might  include  in 
his  travel  literature  a  suggestion  that 
when  a  person  visits  Toronto  it  is  not 
indicative  of  what  he  may  find  in 
Ontario. 

Getting  back  to  what  I  was  speaking 
about  a  few  minutes  ago,  those  of  us 
who  come  from  the  north  country  will 
perhaps  notice  it  more  than  others 
might,  but,  seriously  speaking,  when  one 
arrives  in  the  city  of  Toronto  on  vaca- 
tion, after  midnight  on  Friday,  he  might 
better  leave  town  and  return,  as  many 
hon.  members  do,  on  Monday  morning 
because  there  is  nothing  to  do.  This  is  a 
beautiful  city  with  much  for  the  visitor 
to  enjoy,  but  certainly  one  could  fire 
a  cannon  down  Bay  Street  or  Yonge 
Street  on  Sunday  morning  and  would 
not  hit  anyone,  and  it  is  difficult  even 
to  find  anyone  to  talk  to. 

MR.   STEWART:  There  is  always 

church. 

MR.  WREN:  I  have  had  that  sug- 
gestion made  to  me.  I  talked  with  an 
individual  and  asked  where  all  the 
people  were  on  Sunday  morning,  and 
he  said  he  did  not  really  know  but  he 
thought  one  section  of  the  Christian 
community  was  in  bed,  another  in 
church,  and  the  wealthy  people  were  in 
Florida.  Maybe  that  accounts  for  their 
absence. 
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I  am  not  looking  for  any  press  pub- 
licity or  anything  else  when  I  say  this, 
but  I  think  one  of  the  metropolitan 
daily  newspapers  is  perhaps  taking  a 
step  in  the  right  direction  when  it  is 
seeking  to  break  down  —  maybe  that  is 
not  what  it  is  intending  to  do,  and  I 
would  not  want  to  imply  that  it  is  —  in 
any  event,  it  is  endeavouring  to  deter- 
mine the  prejudice  there  seems  to  be 
about  week  end  and  Sabbath  day 
activities. 

MR.  COWLING:  Mr.  Chairman,  on 
a  point  of  privilege :  the  hon.  member 
is  rambling  along  here  this  afternoon 
as  though  we  were  having  a  chat,  and 
making  these  remarks  about  part  of  the 
territory  which  I  represent.  I  just  can- 
not sit  here  and  listen  to  it  any  longer. 

One  of  the  things  we  are  really  proud 
of  in  Toronto  is  the  fact  that  we  do 
have  a  nice  quiet,  peaceful  week  end. 
We  believe  in  rest  so  that  we  can  go 
over  the  problems  of  the  week  and 
prepare  for  the  following  week.  We 
do  not  want  to  be  like  those  big  bustling 
towns  in  other  areas  where  every  day 
is  a  work  day  and  every  day  is  a  play 
day.  We  like  our  quiet  Saturdays  and 
Sundays  here  in  Toronto,  and  we  want 
to  keep  them  that  way.  As  far  as  I  am 
personally  concerned  I  will  do  every- 
thing I  can  to  keep  Toronto  just  like 
it  is. 

I  am  not  insinuating  to  the  hon, 
member  that  they  carry  on  like  wild 
Indians  up  in  Kenora  on  Saturday  or 
Sunday,  but  just  leave  us  as  we  are 
here  in  Toronto ;  we  are  getting  along 
fine.  Let  us  not  disturb  Sunday  because 
it  is  for  peace  and  quiet,  rest  and 
consideration. 

MR.  WREN:  Mr.  Chairman,  I  am 
quite  content  to  leave  Toronto  as  it  is. 
But  I  would  suggest  to  the  hon.  mem- 
ber that  if  he  would  visit  us  again  in 
that  grand  and  glorious  part  of  the 
country  known  as  northwestern  Ontario, 
he  would  find  he  would  have  3  times  as 
much  interest  and  activity,  and  would 
find  on  Monday  morning  that  he  was 
tremendously  more  rested  than  he  would 


be  spending  his  time  in  this  particular 
part  of  Ontario.  As  far  as  our  wild 
Indians  are  concerned,  I  can  assure  the 
hon,  member  that  I  have  seen  many 
more  white  Indians  running  around  hotel 
halls  in  this  city  than  I  have  ever  seen 
of  the  so-called  wild  ones  where  I  come 
from. 

MR.  COWLING:  I  just  said  "wild 
Indian",  I  did  not  mention  colour. 

MR.  WREN:  Perhaps  if  we  sat 
down  in  the  Indian  councils  we  might 
be  able  to  learn  a  lot  from  them. 

I  just  want  to  summarize,  after  this 
interruption  by  the  hon.  member  for 
High  Park,  the  point  I  am  making,  I 
do  want  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity  to  make  it  clear  that 
visitors  coming  into  Toronto  on  a  week 
end  will  not  get  the  mistaken  idea  that 
this  is  the  kind  of  atmosphere  they  will 
find  in  the  rest  of  Ontario,  and  to  suggest 
to  them  that  if  the  streets  are  deserted 
on  Saturday  and  Sunday  in  this  metro- 
politan Queen  City,  that  all  they  need 
to  do  is  get  in  their  car  and  leave;  and 
elsewhere  a  great  many  people  will  be 
ready  to  greet  them  and  make  the  week 
end  much  more  enjoyable, 

I  do  not  have  a  great  deal  more  to  say 
except  to  repeat  what  I  have  said  in  part 
in  my  remarks  this  afternoon.  We  have 
to  look  at  the  tourist  industry  and  the 
liquor  problem  realistically.  I  realize 
this  is  not  the  responsibility  of  the 
present  commissioner  or  the  present 
government  or  any  other  individual.  It 
is  something  that  has  grown  on  us 
which  we  have  to  handle  and  look  at,  and 
I  seriously  suggest  that  a  commission  or 
committee  should  be  appointed  to  look 
into  it  and  see  what  can  be  done,  be- 
cause plainly  and  simply,  as  I  said  at  the 
outset,  we  are  shooting  Santa  Claus. 

The  tourists  are  not  prepared  to  stay 
in  Ontario  and  spend  their  dollars 
apparently  for  that  reason.  I  am  not 
interested  in  any  brewery  or  distillery  or 
anything  else,  except  the  odd  time  when 
I  may  be  interested  in  some  of  their 
products.  But  I  do  say  that  ^ye  have 
to  face  up  to  this,  we  have  to  look  at  it 
and  do  something  about  it. 
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I  believe  that  The  Department  of 
Travel  and  PubHcity  is  one  of  the  most 
important  departments  in  the  govern- 
ment. We  have  a  $250  million  industry 
right  in  our  hands  which  can  be 
expanded,  it  can  be  made  greater  without 
any  smoke  stacks,  any  smog  or  anything 
else  that  goes  with  it.  It  is  here  in  our 
hands,  and  all  we  have  to  do  is  look 
after  it,  and  I  do  seriously  suggest  we 
do  something  about  it. 

MR.  COLLINGS :  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
would  think  the  hon.  member  would 
have  given  me  a  little  encouragement 
because  up  in  his  riding  we  are  building 
a  beautiful  new  emporium  for  him,  so 
we  are  at  least  taking  care  of  the  require- 
ments of  that  area. 

MR.  WREN:  Mr.  Chairman,  the 
emporium  is  not  being  built  for  me,  it 
is  being  built  for  the  people  of  Kenora. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Why  is  it  called 
an  emporium  ?  That  is  a  new  one. 

MR.  W.  G.  NODEN  (Rainy  River)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  have  enjoyed  the 
remarks  of  the  hon.  Minister  of  Travel 
and  Publicity,  but  I  would  like  to  draw 
to  the  attention  of  this  House  an 
impression  which  has  just  been  given  by 
the  hon.  member  for  Kenora.  May  I 
say  that  the  liquor  industry  is  not  the 
vital  issue  as  far  as  our  tourist  industry 
in  northwestern  Ontario  is  concerned 

Our  tourist  industry  today  is  a  large 
and  important  industry,  and  in  our  area 
we  are  selling  the  great  outdoors — our 
lakes,  streams  and  our  large  fish  and 
game.  We  have  a  vacationland  which 
no  place  else  in  Canada  can  equal.  This 
r  is  what  we  are  selling,  and  we  should 
!  commend  our  hon.  Minister  on  the  stand 
he  has  taken  in  seeing  that  that  is  being 
put  forward  to  our  friends  to  the  south, 
who  want  to  come  and  visit  the  great 
open  spaces. 

As  far  as  the  liquor  for  our  guests  is 
concerned,  that  is  only  one  minor  prob- 
lem and  I  am  sure  the  industry  itself 
can  take  care  of  that.  Our  American 
friends  who  come  with  their  families  to 


visit  us  are  more  interested  in  seeing 
what  we  have  in  the  way  of  outdoor  life. 

I  know  our  camp  operators  have 
headaches  in  keeping  certain  things  away 
from  their  guests  when  they  are  in  our 
area.  They  do  not  recommend  that  a 
guest  should  go  out  in  a  canoe  with  a 
bottle  because  there  is  a  place  for  every- 
thing. However,  I  feel  that  in  north- 
western Ontario  we  have  something  to 
be  proud  of,  the  open  spaces,  the  fresh 
air,  the  fish  and  game,  the  lakes  and 
streams,  to  attract  tourists. 

MR.  P.  MANLEY  (Stormont) :  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  was  very  much  interested 
in  what  the  hon.  Minister  had  to  say 
with  regard  to  his  department.  It  is  a 
department  in  which  I  think  we,  as  hon. 
members  of  this  House,  should  all  be 
interested. 

I  am  particularly  interested  in  it  at 
this  time  owing  to  the  part  it  can  play 
with  our  development  in  eastern  Ontario. 
As  has  been  mentioned  in  the  House  on 
several  occasions,  during  the  last  year 
we  had  3,500  registered  guests  in  the 
area.  I  would  venture  to  say  that  num- 
ber would  double  this  year  with  the 
many  projects  which  are  taking  place. 

With  the  influx  of  people  and  the 
American  tourist  there  is  certainly  a 
problem  being  created.  We  had  the 
diversion  of  the  old  highway,  and  along 
the  old  highway  we  had  certain  estab- 
lishments— motels,  hotels  and  restaur- 
ants— and  one  of  the  problems  today  is 
that  the  motorist  driving  along  gets  on 
the  new  highway  and  the  motels  are  not 
there.  He  does  not  know  where  he  has 
to  go  to  get  accommodation. 

This  is  going  to  increase  as  the  years 
go  on,  and  the  department  has  a  great 
job  to  do  to  acquaint  the  tourists  and 
the  people  who  visit  the  area  as  to  where 
they  can  procure  accommodation  if  they 
wish  to  stay  overnight,  and  also  where 
the  restaurants  and  hotels  are. 

I  know  there  are  regulations  enforced 
by  The  Department  of  Highways  as  to 
certain  signs  on  the  highways.  But, 
owing  to  the  fact  of  the  development 
and  the  transition  taking  place,  some- 
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thing  should  be  worked  out  between  The 
Department  of  Travel  and  Publicity  and 
The  Department  of  Highways  and  per- 
haps Hydro  as  well,  so  that  we  may 
be  able  to  inform  the  public  just  where 
they  are  going  and  how  they  are  going 
to  get  there. 

I  was  interested  in  hearing  the  hon. 
Minister  speak  about  the  ambassadors 
of  goodwill ;  we  should  all  be  ambas- 
sadors of  goodwill.  We  all  have  a  job 
to  do  if  we  want  to  place  before  the 
tourists  the  importance  of  Ontario  as 
it  is  at  the  present  time  and  as  it  is 
going  to  be. 

The  hon.  ^Minister  was  invited  into 
my  area  last  spring  as  a  guest  of  one 
of  the  service  clubs,  which  I  welcomed 
very  much.  I  welcome  any  and  all  of 
the  hon.  members,  because  I  believe  it 
is  a  way  of  getting  them  acquainted 
with  our  area  and  the  development  that 
is  taking  place. 

But  this  ambassador  of  goodwill  came 
down,  as  I  say,  as  a  guest  of  the  service 
club,  and  he  was  taken  about  by  mem- 
bers of  the  club  in  the  Cornwall  area 
and  down  along  the  river,  and  the  serv- 
ice clubs  pointed  out  to  him  the  ad- 
vantages which  could  be  derived  by 
getting  certain  services  from  his  de- 
partment. 

There  was  one  particular  incident 
brought  to  his  attention  that  they  had 
been  hoping  for,  for  some  time  and 
as  yet  had  not  received,  and  the  re- 
mark the  hon.  ^linister  made  at  that 
time  was :  "Well,  what  can  you  expect 
when  you  are  electing  Peter  Manley?" 
I  want  to  say  to  hon.  members  of  this 
House — 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Mr. 
Chairman,  on  a  point  of  order.  I  never 
made  that  statement  in  my  life,  and 
definitely  when  I  was  in  the  hon.  mem- 
ber's area  I  did  not  make  it.  I  w^ould 
ask  that  the  remark  be  withdrawn  or 
have  someone  prove  it.  I  never  made 
that  remark  and  I  do  not  like  the  hon. 
member  rising  in  the  House  and  making 
a  statement  like  that. 


MR.  MANLEY:  I  say  I  will  wel- 
come anyone  into  my  county  and  I  say 
that  the  statement,  I  am  told,  was  made. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART :  Then  tell 
the  Chairman  who  made  it. 

^IR.  MANLEY:  I  say  to  you,  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  will  welcome  anyone  com- 
ing into  the  county  when  there  is  an 
election  on,  and  they  can  tell  the  people 
whether  I  should  represent  them  or 
not,  and  I  will  abide  by  their  decision. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART :  The  hon. 
member,  Mr.  Chairman,  knows  my 
feelings  towards  him,  that  I  have  always 
had  a  high  regard  and  respect  for  him 
as  an  hon.  member  of  this  House.  I 
have  never  indicated  anything  else,  and 
I  think  I  am  far  above  making  a  state- 
ment like  that  in  the  hon.  member's 
riding  or  any  place  in  this  world. 

I  dare  any  hon.  member  to  rise  and 
say  that  I  talked  that  way  about  my 
colleagues  in  this  House.  I  think  the 
hon.  member  should  state  to  this  House 
who  said  that.  I  think  that  that  state- 
ment should  either  be  withdrawn  or  the 
hon.  member  should  bring  the  man  for- 
ward and  let  him  support  his  statement. 
J  did  not  make  it,  and  I  ask  that  it  be 
withdrawn. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
do  not  like  that  impression  to  go  about. 
I  am  the  furthest  one  to  try  to  make  that 
impression  that  the  government,  or  any 
of  the  hon.  members  of  the  government, 
would  go  about  the  province  and  try  to 
impress  upon  people  in  the  di.fiferent 
counties  that  unless  they  have  an  hon. 
member  on  their  side  of  the  House,  that 
they  are  not  going  to  get  anything  one 
way  or  another,  whatever  the  case  may 
be.  I  do  not  want  to  leave  the  impres- 
sion. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Mr. 
Chairman,  I  do  not  like  it  either.  I  do 
not  think  any  one  should  take  that 
stand.   I  want  the  statement  withdrawn. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  Min- 
ister has  denied  having  made  that  state- 
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ment.    The   hon.   member   must   either 
withdraw  the  statement  or  prove  it. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
was  told  that  the  statement  was  made. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  That  is  hear- 
say. That  is  not  true.  The  hon.  mem- 
ber may  withdraw  it  or  provide  proof 
of  that  statement. 

MR.  MANLEY :  Do  I  have  to  prove 
it  today? 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Of  course 
the  hon.  member  has  to  prove  it  today. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Am  I  required  to 
produce  the  evidence  today? 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Of 
course.  In  all  fairness,  it  is  a  wrong 
statement.  I  refute  it  and  it  would  be 
unfair  to  allow  it  to  go  on  the  record. 

THE  CHAIRMAN  :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber may  withdraw  it. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Mr.  Chairman,  I 
am  just  taking  the  word  of  the  hon. 
Minister.  I  hope  that  the  hon.  Minister 
never  said  it.  It  has  been  mentioned  to 
me  that  it  was  said,  and  I  am  willing  to 
withdraw  it  in  that  respect. 

THE  CHAIRMAN:  I  do  not  like 
the  hon.  member's  way  of  withdrawing 
it.  The  hon.  member  said  he  is  just 
taking  the  hon.  Minister's  word. 

MR.  MANLEY:  Well,  I  have  to 
take  the  hon.  Minister's  word  that  he 
did  not  say  it,  Mr.  Chairman,  and  I 
am  withdrawing  it. 

THE  CHAIRMAN :  The  hon.  mem- 
ber is  withdrawing  the  statement  ? 

MR.  MANLEY:  I  am  withdrawing 
it,  yes,  but  I  still  do  not  like  it. 

Vote  2,001  agreed  to. 

Vote  2,002  agreed  to. 


MR.  H.  C.  NIXON  (Brant):  Mr. 
Chairman,  we  have  a  planning  and 
development  item.  I  do  not  see  much 
development  activity  in  it,  but  the 
develojiment  seems  to  be  to  the  extent  of 
$211,000.  Just  what  activity  is  it 
engaged  in? 

HON.     MR.     CATHCART:     Mr. 

Chairman,  I  think  it  is  under.standable 
that,  in  making  a  report,  it  is  impossible 
to  cover  all  of  the  items  that  one  would 
{like  to  mention.  The  development 
branch  predominantly  has  the  res])onsi- 
bility  of  the  inspection  of  our  establish- 
ments throughout  the  province,  with  the 
exception  of  those  within  the  confines 
of  a  city  or  an  organized  municipality. 
We  have  about  12  permanent  year-round 
inspectors,  and  we  take  on  about  12 
more  during  the  summer  months. 

That  is  one  of  the  important  jobs. 
They  inspect  these  establishments  in 
almost  every  respect.  I  mentioned  that 
they  are  also  responsible  for  the  courses, 
the  tourist  conferences  that  we  hold  to 
advise  and  assist  and  counsel  either 
people  who  intend  to  build  a  new  opera- 
tion or  those  that  are  already  in  business. 

I  think  that  possibly  those  are  the 
two  items  that  are  of  greatest  importance 
from   the   development  branch. 

MR.  NIXON :  Well,  I  do  not  know 
under  what  other  item  I  might  bring 
this  to  your  attention,  Mr.  Chairman. 
But  the  hon.  Minister  did  make  a 
reference  to  Fort  Henry,  and  I  have 
been  at  a  loss  to  understand  why  such 
development  activities  as  Fort  Henry 
should  not  be  under  this  development. 

The  hon.  Prime  Minister  (Mr.  Frost) 
just  recently  made  reference  to  the  fact 
that  The  Department  of  Highways  is 
considerably  overloaded  with  work. 
Why  should  it  be  responsible  for  the 
development  of  such  a  tourist  attraction 
as  Fort  Henry,  spending  $185,000  on 
it,  as  hon.  members  will  see  in  The 
Department  of  Highways  estimate,  when 
it  seems  so  obvious  to  me  that  such 
activity  should  be  under  this  depart- 
ment ? 
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Again,  we  have  in  Burlington  the  old 
Brant  museum,  which  does  not  seem  to 
receive  the  publicity  and  interest  that  it 
should  receive  while  under  The  Depart- 
ment of  Highways.  There  has  been 
some  suggestion  that  the  museum  should 
be  completely  done  away  with  and  the 
space  made  available  for  some  other 
purposes  entirely. 

This  museum  will  be  at  the  cross- 
roads of  one  of  the  most  important 
highway  sections  of  the  province  when 
we  have  the  new  bridge  constructed, 
and  I  have  no  doubt  there  will  be  great 
interest  in  it  in  the  future.  The  Brant 
museum  also  seems  to  me  to  be  more 
properly  within  the  scope  of  The  De- 
partment of  Travel  and  Publicity  than 
of  The  Department  of  Highways.  These 
activities  can  be  very  properly  executed 
in  the  development  branch  and  taken 
away  from  The  Department  of  High- 
ways, which  possibly  does  not  have  the 
same  interest  now  that  it  had  years  ago, 
when  it  is  so  busy  in  the  actual  con- 
struction programme  of  highways  in 
this  province^ 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS  (Oshawa)  : 
Mr.  Chairman,  I  wonder  if  you  would 
permit  me  to  go  back  to  vote  2,002?  It 
got  by  me.  I  would  like  to  ask  a  question 
of  the  hon.  Minister.  The  question  is 
respecting  publicity,  and  according  to 
the  public  accounts  for  1956,  the  total 
paid  out  was  $419,763,  and  I  find  that 
the  McKim  Advertising  Company  re- 
ceived $102,868,  and  Johnston  &  Com- 
pany received  $64,503.63.  There  was 
a  total  of  $167,371  going  to  two  com- 
panies. 

I  wonder  what  is  the  procedure  for 
the  department  ?  Does  the  hon.  Minister 
advertise  or  invite  tenders  for  any  pub- 
lications or  does  he  just  hand  it  out  to 
anybody  he  likes? 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART :  No.  Our 
procedure  is,  when  a  publication  is  to  be 
called,  the  request  is  made  to  the 
Queen's  printer  for  tenders  to  be  sub- 
mitted on  possibly  the  design  of  last 
year's  publication.  Tenders  are  sub- 
mitted, then  a  choice  is  made.  The 
tender  is  given  to  a  contractor  or  printer. 


As  hon.  members  know,  most  of  our 
publications  are  not  just  plain  publica- 
tions we  send  out  for  printing.  The 
material  has  to  be  designed,  decisions 
made  as  to  colour  and  the  pictures  that 
will  go  into  it,  and  so  on.  The  company 
then  sends  a  man  in  to  sit  in  with  our 
director  of  publicity  and  come  up  with 
a  design,  always  keeping  in  mind  the 
cost. 

MR.  THOMAS  :  That  item  would  be 
for  designing,  too,  I  suppose? 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART :  Yes.  But 
the  price  that  is  submitted  is  based  on 
the  design  of  last  year.  If  we  add  to 
that,  either  in  size  or  what  have  you,  we 
may  pay  some  additional  for  the  little 
extra  that  we  may  include,  in  order  to 
come  up  with  a  little  better  brochure 
than  we  had  the  year  before. 

This  year's  brochure,  our  lure  book, 
which  is  on  the  printing  press  at  the 
moment,  will  be  available  for  distribution 
within  a  matter  of  a  very  short  time.  I 
am  extremely  pleased  with  it,  because 
last  year's  lure  book  was  sent  out  as  a 
sample  copy. 

We  had  some  8  or  10  tenders  sub- 
mitted. It  means  a  lot  of  work  on  the 
part  of  the  printers  because  they  have  to 
come  up  with  a  proof  that  costs  them 
money.  We  gained  ideas  from  those  8 
or  10  proofs  that  were  submitted,  with 
the  result  that  I  am  waiting  patiently, 
having  seen  the  proofs,  for  that  lure  book 
to  be  placed  on  the  desks  because  I  think 
hon.  members  will  find  it  is  quite  an 
improvement.  We  gain  from  the  presen- 
tations made  by  the  proofs  from  different 
companies.  There  is  an  advantage  in 
calling  for  tenders. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Mr.  Chairman, 
now  that  that  item  has  been  opened  up 
again,  there  was  one  question  I  wanted 
to  ask  on  that  with  regard  to  this  pub- 
lication Ontario  Government  Services. 

I  want  to  make  a  mild  protest.  A 
government  is  made  up  of  not  just  all 
the  department  heads  and  hon.  Ministers, 
but  also  of  the  hon.  opposition  members 
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in  the  Legislature,  and  therefore  "gov- 
ernment" news  should  include  some 
indication  of  opposition  views. 

I  know  this  is  a  very  difficult  thing  to 
hold  in  balance.  But  certainly  when  the 
department  has  an  Ontario  Government 
Services  publication  going  out,  there 
should  be  contained  in  it  some  news 
regarding  what  opposition  parties  may 
have  expressed  in  reference  to  particular 
policies,  and  not  only  what  the  hon. 
Minister  is  stating  or  what  is  being 
announced  by  his  department. 

I  suggest,  for  the  hon.  Minister's 
attention — since  the  Ontario  Govern- 
ment Services  publication  is  patterned  in 
a  good  part  on  one  which  was  initiated  in 
the  province  of  Saskatchewan  in  1944 
or  1945 — ^that  he  look  at  some  recent 
issues  of  that  publication. 

He  will  find  on  page  1,  following  the 
recent  speech  from  the  Throne  in  Sas- 
katchewan, the  main  presentation  of 
government  on  the  left-hand  front  page, 
and  the  main  presentation  of  the  hon. 
leader  of  the  opposition  on  the  right- 
hand  front  page. 

I  think  that  would  be  a  fairer  and  a 
more  accurate  presentation  of  govern- 
ment news.  In  that  way,  we  would  not 
lead  our  people  into  believing  that  gov- 
ernment in  the  province  of  Ontario  is 
made  up  of  only  one  party. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Mr. 
Chairman,  if  I  may  just  take  a  moment 
to  reply,  the  Ontario  Government 
Services  paper  is  publicized  or  produced 
to  tell  the  people  of  the  services  of  the 
Ontario  government.  I  think  hon.  mem- 
bers will  agree  that  in  the  Ontario  Gov- 
ernment Services,  we  have  not  neces- 
sarily publicized  the  hon.  Ministers  of 
the  government,  unless  possibly  an 
article  deals  with  an  official  opening  of 
a  hospital  or  whatever  it  may  be. 

Of  course,  the  hon.  Minister  of  that 
department  is  then  present,  and  we  may 
produce  it,  but  I  do  not  think  we  have 
flooded  it  or  saturated  it  by  any  means 
with  the  pictures  of  the  different  hon. 
Ministers  of  the  government. 


I  may  be  in  2  or  3  times  myself,  but  I 
happen  to  be  the  Minister  of  Travel  and 
Publicity,  and  since  it  goes  out  to 
100,000  people  or  so,  I  just  cannot 
resist  the  temptation  of  saying  to  the 
director:  "Would  you  not  put  my  pic- 
ture in  there?" 

HON.  DANA  PORTER  (Provincial 
Treasurer)  :  I  do  not  think  he  has  ever 
put  my  picture  in  yet. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  I  think  so. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Well,  I  have 
never  recognized  it. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Maybe  the  pic- 
ture was  a  poor  one. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  I  was 
afraid,  Mr.  Chairman,  the  hon.  member 
was  going  to  say  I  had  myself  in  there 
too  often.   I  have  had  it  in  an  odd  time. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  Have  they 
not  something  out  in  Saskatchewan? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Yes.  As  a 
matter  of  fact,  I  want  to  ask  another 
question.  On  one  occasion,  when  this 
publication  was  being  discussed  priv- 
ately, a  certain  official  in  the  hon. 
Minister's  department  made  the  observ- 
ation that  this  was  modelled  on  a  similar 
publication  that  is  turned  out  in 
Saskatchewan.  My  simple  protest  is, 
it  is  not  exactly  modelled  on  it — in  the 
manner  which  I  have  indicated. 

I  am  not  minimizing  the  difficulties 
in  getting  the  right  balance  between 
government  and  opposition  views  be- 
cause this  is  a  government  service  and 
inevitably  the  department  members  and 
government  programmes  are  going  to 
get  major  coverage.  But  surely  in  the 
speech  from  the  Throne  which  outlines 
the  government  programme,  in  a 
Legislature  where  the  opposition  plays 
an  acknowledged  role,  the  views  of  the 
opposition  with  regard  to  that  pro- 
gramme should  have  an  equally  valid 
place  in  the  publication. 
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I  just  suggest  that  the  hon.  Minister 
take  a  look  at  the  Saskatchewan  pubH- 
cation  for  a  balance  that  does  not  do 
injustice  to  anybody.  He  will  find  it  in 
some  of  the  recent  ones,  about  3  or  4 
weeks  ago,  on  the  opening  of  the  Legis- 
lature in  Saskatchewan. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  I  must 
say,  Mr.  Chairman,  that  the  hon.  mem- 
ber is  very  fair  in  what  he  is  putting 
before  the  House.  But  I,  as  the  ad- 
ministrator of  the  department,  have 
been  given  to  understand  that  the 
Ontario  Government  Services  is  to 
publicize  government  services,  what 
goes  out  at  Queen's  Park  and  so  on, 
and  I  have  never  given  any  thought  to 
suggesting  to  the  director  of  publicity 
that  he  should  quote  in  the  Ontario 
Government  Services  the  particular 
speeches  in  relation  to  what  goes  on  in 
this  House. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Would  the 
hon.  Minister  concede  this :  If  it  is 
restricted  to  just  what  the  hon  Minister 
has  done,  inevitably  it  is  going  to  be 
little  more  than  an  organ  for  the  Con- 
servative party,  because  the  Conserva- 
tive party  is  in  power.  I  am  not  being 
provocative.  I  am  trying  to  present  this 
in  a  fair  fashion. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  In  all 
fairness,  would  not  that  be  a  good  thing, 
since  we  have  this  great  government 
now? 

MR.  MacDONALD:  I  will  tell  the 
hon.  Minister  how  it  might  end.  It 
might  end  in  perpetuating  this  govern- 
ment in  the  same  way  the  Liberals  are 
perpetuating  their  government  in 
Ottawa. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  May  I 
say  there  is  no  intention  of  doing  that. 
I  have  particularly  mentioned  it  to  our 
director  a  number  of  times,  since  I  have 
been  over,  that  he  keep  this  service 
paper  free  of  politics.  It  is  definitely 
publicized  for  the  benefit  of  the  people 
of  this  province. 


HON.  MR.  PORTER:  The  hon. 
member  cannot  compare  it  with  that 
great  political  machine  they  have  down 
in  Ottawa,  with  the  radio  and  television 
and  everything.  This  is  a  most  factual 
sheet,  almost  to  the  point  of  being 
colourless.  We  are  so  careful  to  make 
it   factual. 

MR.  MacDONALD :  Perhaps  if  the 
government  would  put  in  some  of  the 
views  of  the  opposition,  with  regard  to 
government  policy,  it  would  have  more 
colour. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER:  All  we  do  in 
this  paper  is  put  the  record  of  what  the 
Legislature  has  decided.  That  is  a 
public  document.  It  is  not  to  summarize 
argument,  or  we  really  would  get  in 
trouble  because  we  never  summarize  the 
hon.  member's  argument  quite  right. 

MR.  MacDONALD:  Do  not  worry 
about  that.  I  am  willing  to  run  the  risk 
of  how  the  hon.  Minister  would  sum- 
marize my  argument. 

\'ote  2,003  agreed  to. 

\^ote  2,004  agreed  to. 

MR.  COWLING:  Mr.  Chairman, 
on  vote  2,005,  the  hon.  Minister  was 
outlining  that  tour  of  the  United  States 
editors.  The  hon,  members  who  have 
been  in  on  some  of  the  meetings  were, 
I  know,  very  much  impressed  with  the 
wonderful  job  the  department  is  doing. 

I  was  just  wondering  if  any  con- 
sideration has  been  given  to  inviting, 
say,  Ontario  editors  or  a  group  of 
Canadian  editors  to  sit  in  with  these 
United  States  people.  I  know  that  the 
value  of  their  trip  is  worth  many 
thousands  of  dollars.  It  could  not  be 
added  up  in  money. 

At  the  same  time  —  and  that  is  why 
I  am  asking  the  question,  because  I  do 
not  know  —  are  we  giving  our  Canadian 
newspaper  editors  and  Ontario  editors 
the  same  kind  of  opportunity  to  see  what 
we  have  here  in  our  province?  I  think 
that  so  often  all  of  us  are  guilty  of  mak- 
ing out  that  far-away  fields  look  greener. 
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We  are  trying  to  impress  the  people  in 
far-away  places  with  what  we  have  here, 
when  many  times  we  should  be  impress- 
ing the  people  who  live  right  here  with 
the  great  place  we  have.  Maybe  the 
hon.  Minister  would  like  to  comment 
on  that. 

HON.  MR.  CATHCART:  Mr. 
Chairman,  of  course,  in  having  this 
annual  tour  of  the  United  States  editors, 
we  recognize  as  a  result  of  that  12-day 
trip  they  go  back  into  their  30  different 
states.  I  said  in  my  talk,  that  we  receive 
more  real  benefit  from  one  of  those 
columns  than  we  do  from  a  full-page 
advertisement.  That  is  my  candid 
opinion,  and  as  I  showed  hon.  members 
up  there,  here  is  the  sheaf  of  cHppings 
that  have  come  back  from  the  United 
States.  From  the  bottom  of  their  hearts 
the  editors  tell  the  world  at  large  and 
their  own  people  what  a  great  province 
this  is. 

Last  year  on  our  annual  tour  we 
arranged  for  at  least  one  of  our  Cana- 
dian newspaper  reporters  to  go  along  on 
the  entire  trip,  so  that  we  could  send 
messages  back,  and  our  reporters  and 
newspaper  people  met  these  United 
States  editors  continually  as  they  went 
through  on  their  tour. 

What  the  hon.  member  is  saying,  I 
presume;  is  that  we  could  well  provide  a 
similar  Canadian  editor  tour  in  the  same 
way  as  we  do  for  the  United  States 
editors. 

MR.  STEWART:  And  take  our 
whole  Ontario  Legislature  press  gallery. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS:  Mr.  Chair- 
man, in  respect  to  that  particular  item, 
I  know  the  hon.  Minister  is  a  very 
modest  man,  and  he  would  not  wish  to 
take  the  credit  for  all  the  benefits  derived 
from  such  a  tour  as  this.  I  think  the  hon. 
Minister  will  remember  that,  when  the 
editors  were  in  Oshawa  some  3  or  4 
years  ago,  the  General  Motors  paid  for 
a  banquet  for  all  those  people.  I  do  not 
think  the  hon.  Minister  should  take  all 
the  credit  for  it,  he  should  give  some 
credit  to  industry,  too. 


HON.     MR.     CATHCART:     Mr. 

Chairman,  if  you  take  a  look  at  Hansard 
you  will  see  that  I  specifically  mentioned 
industry,  chambers  of  commerce^  the 
hotel  association.  I  mentioned  each  one 
of  them,  and  said  that  without  their 
assistance  this  tour  could  not  have  been 
the  success  it  was.  I  am  sure  some  of 
the  hon.  members  remember  that. 

We  do  not  take  all  the  credit,  all  we 
do  is  create  the  agenda,  plan  it,  and  give 
guidance  along  with  4  or  5  of  our  staflF, 
or  how  many  we  can  spare,  to  go  along 
and  assist.  We  are  met  in  the  muni- 
cipality, which  puts  on  a  dinner,  and  in 
some  cases  provides  accommodation  for 
the  night.  Transportation  is  arranged  by 
the  transportation  companies  free  of 
charge,  and  it  is  really  a  very  economical 
trip  insofar  as  the  province  of  Ontario 
is  concerned.  I  am  sorry  if  I  left  the 
wrong  impression. 

MR.  T.  D.  THOMAS :  I  am  sorry, 
I  apologize,  I  did  not  hear  that. 

Vote  2,005  agreed  to. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  that  the  com- 
mittee do  now  rise  and  report  certain 
resolutions. 

The  House  resumed ;  Mr.  Speaker  in 
the  chair. 

MR.  JANES  :  :\Ir.  Speaker,  the  com- 
mittee of  supply  begs  to  report  that  it 
has  come  to  certain  resolutions,  moves 
the  adoption  of  the  report,  and  begs 
to  leave  to  sit  again. 

Motion  agreed  to ;  report  adopted. 

HON.  MR.  PORTER :  Mr.  Speaker, 
on  Monday  we  shall  continue  with  the 
estimates  of  The  Department  of  Educa- 
tion and  possibly  with  those  of  The 
Department  of  Agriculture,  and  it  is 
possible  that  we  will  also  continue  with 
the  Throne  debate. 

Hon.  Mr.  Porter  moves  the  adjourn- 
ment of  the  House. 
Motion  agreed  to. 

The  House  adjourned  at  4.17  of 
the  clock  p.m. 
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